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Minutes  of  Evidence: — 

First  Day  ( Belfast , Tuesday,  3rd  May,  1910) : — 


James  Heron,  Esq.,  J.P.  1 Representing  the  Royal  Ulster 
John  MoRobert,  Esq-,  J.P.  j Agricultural  Society. 

Alfred  Fisher,  Esq., 

(of  the  firm  of  Lindpay, 

Thompson  & Co.,  Ltd., 

Belfast). 

John  B.  Morrison,  Esq., 

(of  the  Wolfhjll  Spinning  Representing  the  Flax  Spinners’ 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast).  Association.* 

Montsebratt  H.  Walker, 

Esq.  (of  the  firm  of  Geo. 

Walker  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Nnw- 
townards). 

Second  Day  ( Belfast , Wednesday,  4th  May,  1910)  • — 


7 

10 


15 


17 


William  McIlroy,  Esq.,  of  the  Linen  Thread  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lisburn  ....  19 

Colonel  R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford,  D.L.,  representing  the  Down  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Belfast  Co-operative  Flax-growers’  Society,  Ltd.,  ...  29 

William  Ewart,  Esq.,  representing  the  Down  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  . . 31 

Samuel  Boyd,  Esq.,  Ballymiscaw,  Holywood,  Co.  Down  ......  36 

John  MoRobert,  Esq.,  J.P.  (re-called)  ...  38 


Third  Day  (Belfast,  Thursday,  5th  May,  1910) : — 

MoAdam  Birxmyre,  Esq.,  Representing  the  Belfast  Co- 
f>-j  y operative  Flax-growers’  So- 

W.  M‘C.  Barklie,  Esq.,  ) ciety,  Ltd. 

J.  Stouppb  F.  MoCanoe,  Esq.,  B.L.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Antrim  County  Committee  of 

Agriculture • - 

S.  E.  S.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Boveva  House,  Co.  Londonderry  ...... 


Fourth  Day  (Belfast,  Friday,  6th  May,  1910) : — 

J.  D.  Sharkey,  Esq.,  Lyle  House,  Purdysburn,  Belfast 

W.  Semple,  Esq.,  representing  the  Belfast  Co-operative  Flax-growers’  Society,  Ltd.,  . 
J.  Marohbank,  Esq.,  Itinerant  Instructor  in  Agriculture  for  County  Antrim 

Fifth  Day  (Ballymoncy,  Co.  Antrim,  Tuesday,  31st  May,  1910) : 


R.  A.  McEldbrry,  Esq., 



John  C.  Boyd,  Esq., 

. 70 

Thomas  Macaber,  Esq., 

72 

James  Hamilton,  Esq., 

Representing  the  North  Antrim 

76 

William  M.  Knox.,  Esq., 

Agricultural  Association. 

78 

James  Thompson,  Esq., 

80 

Alexander  Hill,  Esq., 

82 

Nathaniel  Smalt.,  Esq., 

. 83 

Robert  Shields,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Water  Bailiffs,  representing  the  Ballycastle  Board  of 

Conservators  of  Fisheries 

4 

D.  Patterson,  Esq.,  Ballywatt,  Dervock,  Co.  Antrim 

86 

S.  B.  Knox,  Esq.,  Seacon,  Ballymoney,  Co.  Antrim 

87 

* Witnesses  deputed  by  the  Flax  Spinners’  Association  also  represented  the  Flax  Supply  Association. 
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Sixth  Day  ( Ballymena , Wednesday,  1st  June,  1910) 

Robert  Love,  Esq.,  L.R.C.P.  and  S.  Edin.,  J.P. 

Samuel  Gibson,  Esq. 

William  Carson.,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Thomas  Given,  Esq. 

Hugh  Wright,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Young,  P.C.,  D.L.,  LL.D. 

Sergeant  F.  G.  Barrett,  R.I.C. 

Head  Constable  Patrick  Masterson,  R.T.C. 

Robert  Eagleson,  Water  Bailiff 
Edward  Moles,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Water  Bailiffs 
John  Tuff,  Water  Bailiff 
Charles  Macauley,  Esq. 

Robert  Gregg,  Esq. 

John  Patrick,  Esq. 

George  Henderson,  Esq.,  Fairview,  Randalstown,  Co.  Antrim 

James  Thompson,  Esq.,  Representing  the  County  Antrim  Agricultural  Association 


Representing  the  Co.  Antrim 
Agricultural  Association. 


Representing  the  Coleraine 
Board  of  Conservators  of 
Fisheries. 


Representing  the  Ballymena  District 
Farmers’  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd. 


Seventh  Day  ( Coleraine , Thursday,  2nd  June,  1910) : — 

Hugh  Smith  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Blackhill,  Coleraine,  Co.  Londonderry 
William  McCollum,  Esq.,  Drumeroon,  Coleraine,  Co.  Londonderry 
John  Patterson,  Water  Bailiff,  representing  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fishories 
Joseph  A.  Craig,  Esq.,  Woodview,  Castleroe,  Co.  Londonderry 
Joseph  Orr,  Esq.,  representing  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries 

R.  G.  Gregg,  Esq.  j RQprosenting  the  BaUyeastle  Board  f 

Charles  Forbes,  Esq.  j o£  Conservators  of  Fisheries.  ] 

Samuel  Doherty,  Esq.,  Bushmills,  Co.  Antrim 
John  Gough,  Esq.,  Coleraine,  Co.  Londonderry 
Robert  Monteith,  Esq.,  Coleraine,  Co.  Londonderry 
Rev.  John  Fawcett,  M.A.,  Coleraine,  Co.  Londonderry 
Alexander  Moore,  Esq. 

William  Warnock,  Esq. 

Robert  J.  Macafee,  Esq. 

David  Warke,  Esq. 

D.  R.  Aiken,  Esq.,  Itinerant  Instructor  in  Agriculture 
James  Macaulay,  Esq.,  Blackhill,  Coleraine,  Co.  Londonderry 
William  Warnock,  Esq.  (re-called)  ...... 


Representing  the  Londonderry  Co. 
Committee  of  Agriculture. 


Representing  the  Londonderry  Co. 
Committee  of  Agriculture. 


Eighth  Day  ( Magherafelt , Friday,  3rd  June,  1910) 

James  H.  Cowan,  Esq. 

William  Henderson,  Esq. 

James  H.  Cowan,  Esq.  (re-called) 

Thomas  Meek,  Esq.,  J.P. 

William  Rutherford,  Esq.,  J.P. 

James  Paul,  Esq.,  Culnady,  TTpperlands,  Co.  Londonderry  . 

John  Smyth,  Esq.,  representing  the  Innisrush  Co-operative  Farmers’  Society,  Ltd. . 

Charles  Convery,  Esq.,  representing  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture] 
Thomas  P.  Henry,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  InDisrush  Co-operative  Farmer’s  Society,  Ltd., 
Patrick  J.  O’Kane,  Esq.,  Portglenone,  Co.  Londonderry  ....... 
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Ninth  Day  ( Limarady , Saturday,  4th  June,  1910} 
John  Loughrey,  Esq. 

Marcus  M.  Mark,  Esq. 

Samuel  J.  McKeown,  Esq. 

James  A.  Ross,  Esq. 

John  G.  McDonald,  Esq.,  Myroe,  Co.  Londonderry  . 


Representing  the  Londonderry  Co. 
Committee  of  Agriculture. 


Page 

. 149 

. 154 
. 155 
. 157 
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Tenth  Day  (Newry,  Monday,  13th  June,  1910)  : — 

P.  Geo.  Shaw,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Armagh  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  . .159 

A.  McElvaine,  Esq.,  representing  the  Down  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  . . .163 

T-  W.  Brooks,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing- the  Armagh  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Dundalk  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries  . . . . . . . .164 

Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Killteel,  Co.  Down 167 

George  Forsythe,  Esq.,  Kilkeel,  Co.  Down  . 169 

Thomas  Carson,  Esq.,  Rathfriland,  Co.  Down  169 

Edward  Fegan,  Esq.,  Rathfriland,  Co.  Down  . 170 

John  Dowdall,  Esq.,  Mayobridge,  Co.  Down  .........  171 

Henry  Glenny,  Esq.,  Mayobridge,  Co.  Down  172 

John  Lennon,  Esq.,  Mayobridge,  Co.  Down  173 

Charles  McMahon,  Esq.,  Warrcnpoint,  Co.  Down  . . ■ • ■ • • .174 

Peter  O’Hare,  Esq.,  Mayobridge,  Co.  Down  . . I'5 

James  Keenan,  Esq.,  Rathfriland,  Co.  Down  . 176 

Peter  O'Hare,  Esq.  (re-called)  . ^ 


Eleventh  Day’  ( Banbridge , Tuesday,  14th  June,  1910) : — 

William  McMahon,  Esq.,  Ballycross,  Banbridge,  Co.  Down 
Alexander  Cromie,  Esq.,  Rathfriland,  Co.  Down  .... 

S.  C.  Cuppi.es,  Esq.,  representing  the  Down  County  Committee  of  Agriculture 

James  Kidd,  Esq.,  Loughbricldand,  Co.  Down 

John  A.  Buller,  Esq.,  Loughbrickland,  Co.  Down  . . - ■ 

John  Bell,  Esq.,  Ballvroney,  Banbridge,  Co.  Down  - 
John  T.  McLoughlin,  Esq.,  J.P..  Rathfriland,  Co.  Down  . 


Twelfth  Day  (Bally  ruth  inch,  Co.  Down,  Wednesday,  loth  June,  1910) : 

A.  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Down  County  Committee  of  Agriculture 

Robert  Dodd,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Dromara,  Co.  Down 

James  Robinson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Killincliy,  Co.  Down  • 

Robert  Morrison,  Esq.,  Crossgar,  Co.  Down  - 

A.  J.  Monaotv,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Em  County  Committee  ot  Agriculture  . 


Representing  the  Armagh  Co. 
g Committee  of  Agriculture. 


Thirteenth  Day  (Armagh,  Thursday,  16th  June,  1910)  :• 

R.  R.  Murphy,  Esq.,  J-P-  "] 

Pooler  Leeman,  Esq. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Foy 
P.  K.  McDonald,  Esq. 

Samuel  McLoughlin,  Esq. 

John  Webb,  Esq.7 
Joseph  Marshall,  Esq. 

John  MoMahon,  Esq.,  Tassagh,  Co.  Armagh  . 

R.  R.  Murphy,  Esq.,  J-P-,  (re-called)  • 

J.  W.  Gtaimsm,  Esq  , Corunhellaghy,  KiUylea,  Co.  Armagh 
F.  E.Q.,  representing  the  Armagh  County  Commits  ot  Agricutor. 

Philip  • La  very,  Esq.,  Armagh  • 
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Fourteenth  Day  (Ballybay,  Friday,  17tli  June,  1910) 

Thomas  Morrow,  Esq.,  representing  the  Fermanagh  County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 
Robert  Greaoen,  Esq.,  representing  the  Monaghan  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  . 

Thomas  Crawford,  Esq.,  representing  the  Armagh  and  Monaghan  County  Committees  of 
Agriculture  ............. 

Robert  Greaoen,  Esq.  (re-called)  ........... 

Thomas  Bannigan,  Esq.,  representing  the  Ballytrain  Co-operative  Agricultural  Society,  Ltd.. 
Francis  Connolly,  Esq. 

James  J.  Hall,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Alexander  Wilson,  Esq. 

John  Daly,  Esq.,  Drumskelt,  Ballybay,  Co.  Monaghan 
Allan  Carruth,  Esq.,  Itinerant  Instructor  in  Agriculture  for  Co.  Monaghan 
Robert  Ballagh,  Esq.,  Castlesliane,  Co.  Monaghan  ... 


i Representing  the  Monaghan  C 
r Committee  of  Agriculture. 


Fifteenth  Day  ( Dungannon , Monday,  4th  July,  1910): — 
W.  G.  Hoey,  Esq.,  Caledon,  Co.  Tyrone 


John  Lyttle,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Water  Bailiffs 
Robert  McCausland,  Water  Bailiff 
Robert  Patterson,  Water  Bailiff 


Representing  the  Londonderry 
Board  of  Conservators  of  -j 
Fisheries. 


Robert  Newton,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Killymeal,  Dungannon,  Co.  Tyrone 


Sixteenth  Day  ( Cookslown , Tuesday,  5th  July,  1910)  - 

James  MaoFarlane,  Esq.,  representing  the  Tyrone  County  Committee  of  Agriculture 
George  Cummings,  Esq.,  Aughrimderg,  G'oalislaigi,  Co. 

Hugh  Duff,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Andrew  King,  Esq  , Inspector  of  Water  Bailiffs 
Henry  Ellis,  Water  Bailiff 

Joseph  Carson,  Esq.,  Hillside  Farm,  Coagh,  Co.  Tyrone  . 

W.  R.  Crawford,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Tullyliogue,  Co.  Tyrone  . 

E.  S.  Daly,  Esq.,  Itinerant  Instructor  in  Agriculture  for  County  Tyrone  . 


(Representing  the  Coleraine 
Board  of  Conservators  of  -j 
Fisheries. 


Seventeenth  Day  ( Londonderry,  Thursday,  7th  July,  1910) : 

Henry  A.  Burke,  Esq.,  F.S.I.,  BallinamalJard,  Co.  Fermanagh  . 


Professor  J.  R.  Leebody,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  Piesident  Magee  Presbyterian  College,  T.ondon- 


Richard  Craig,  Esq. 

J.  Steele  Hanna,  Esq.,  J.P. 


Representing  the  Londonderry  Co. 
Committee  of  Agriculture. 


J Scott,  Esq.,  representing  the  Donegal  County  Committee  of  Agriculture . 
Thomas  McDermott,  Esq,,  representing  tlio  Foyle  and  Bann  Fisheries  Company 


Eighteenth  Day  ( Slrabanc , Friday,  8th  July,  1910)  :• 
J.  B.  Gamble.  Esq.,  J.P. 

John  Taylor,  Esq. 

John  Bates,  Esq. 

John  Elliott,  Esq.  (Solicitor) 

J.  J.  Semple,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Woods,  Esq. 

William  McClure,  Esq. 


Representing  the  Castlefinn 
Co-operative  Flax  Society  -< 
Ltd. 


Representing  the  North-west 
Farmers’  Defence  Association  1 


Matthew  Hamilton,  Esq.,  formerly  a member  of  the  Ardstraw  Co-operative  Flax  Society  Ltd. 
(dissolved  in  1909)  ...........  ’ 


N.  W.  Trooo.  Esq.,  J.P.  tto  TyI0„  <*,.  . 

J.  McNulty,  Esq.,  J.P.  ! Committee  of  Agriculture. 
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Representing  the  Omagh 
Anglers’  Association. 


R.  S.  Holland,  Esq.  (Solicitor) 

Major  R.  J.  McCormack 
George  A.  Brows,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

William  Worlong,  Fisherman,  Mullaghmore,  Omagh,  Co.  Tyrone 304 

A.  Ghekiere,  Esq.,  Flax  Expert,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 

Ireland  . 304 


Nineteenth  Day  (Strabane,  Saturday,  9th  July,  1910) : — 

Captain  J.  C.  Herdman,  of  the  firm  of  Herdmaos,  Ltd.,  Flax  Spinners,  Sion  Mills,  Co.  Tyrone 

William  McGhee,  Esq.,  J.P.,  r presenting  the  Donegal  County  Committee  of  Agriculture 
and  the  North-west  Farmer’s  Defence  Association  ... 


I Representing  the  Stranorlar  Co- 
I operative  Flax  Society,  Ltd. 


J 


John  McElhinney,  Esq. 

James  Foy,  Esq. 

Edward  McFeely,  Esq.,  J.P.  J 

Patrick  Kelly,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Donegal  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and 
the  River  Finn  Co-operative  Flax  Society,  Ltd., 


John  Porterfield,  Esq. 

W H.  Galbraith,  Esq.  r - 
Andrew  Killbn,  Esq.  J 
Robert  Wylie,  Esq.,  representing  the  Letterkenny  Co-operative  Flax  Society,  Ltd. . 


j.  Representing  the  Swilly  Valley  Co- 
operative Flax  Society,  Ltd. 


Twentieth  Day  (Dublin,  Tuesday,  26th  July',  1910) : — 

W.  H.  Faussett,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Mayo  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  . . 335 

Jerome  O’Mahony,  Esq.,  representing  the  Cork  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  . . 342 

W.  M.  Oliver,  Esq.,  Staddlethorpe,  Yorkshire ...  344 

J.  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Committee.  ...  ...  347 


Twenty-First  Day  ( Dublin , Wednesday,  27th  July,  1910) : — 

Arthur  Deane,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Ballyvackey,  Clonakilty,  Co.  Cork  .... 

T.  Kearney,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Cork  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  . 

Arthur  Deane,  Esq.,  J.P.  (re-called) 

James  Carden,  Esq.,  Milltown,  Culleens,  Co.  Sligo  ...... 

T.  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  representing  the  Mayo  County  Committee  of  Agriculture . 

R.  A.  Anderson,  Esq.,  representing  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  Ltd. 


35*> 

358 

363 

364 
305 
307 


Twenty-Second  Day  (Beljast,  Tuesday,  1st  November,  1910) : — 

W.  S.  Green,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  Department 

of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland • 

H.  E.  Brothers,  Esq.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  Londonderry 

R.  Noble,  Esq.,  representing  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society.  Ltd-. 

R.  H.  Reade,  Esq.,  D.L.,  of  York  Street  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  representing  the 
Flax  Spinners’  Association 

r John  Campbell,  Esq.,  Ballyhaskin,  Millisle,  Co.  Down 


Twenty-Third  Day  (Bdjeut,  Wednesday,  2nd  November,  1910) 

Faaioi  B,raBOtra,  Bad,  of  the  Linen  Thread  Co..  Ltd,  Liaborn 998 

J.  Eboubh,  B»,  representing  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conaervatora  of  Fieherie.  - 408 

Hugh  Hazmrar,  Bao.,  formerly  a member  of  the  Donboe  Cooperative  Flax  Society,  Ltd. 
(dissolved  in  1908)  , 
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growing  Industry. 

MilNUTES  OP  EVIDENCE. 


FIRST  DAY. 

TUESDAY,  3rd  MAY,  1910. 
AT  11.45  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Belfast. 


PRESENT  : 


John  Ritoh  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  Chairman. 


Harold  A.  M.  Barbour,  Esq.,  M.A. 
James  G.  Crawford,  Esq. 

John  W.  Stewart,  Esq. 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P. 


Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 
James  Scott  Gordon,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 
Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

George  T.  Fidler,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


James  Heron,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  tlie  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society,  examined. 


1.  Chairman. — You  appear  before  us  as  represent- 
.ing  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society? — 2es.  I 
■was  nominated  by  tliem. 

2.  You  have  seen  and  read  the  reference  to  this 
Committee? — I have. 

3.  The  Committee  have  to  inquire  into  the  present 
state  of  the  flax-growing  industry  in  Ireland  and  the 
causes  which  are  contributing  to  the  decline  of  that 
industry,  and  to  submit  recommendations? — Yes. 

4.  I understand  you  have  had  very  considerable  ex- 
perience as  a flax-grower,  and  that  it  is  in  that  capa- 
city you  are  to  speak  to  us? — Purely  as  a flax-grower. 

5.  Before  you  proceed  on  the  points  given  in  your 
summary  of  evidence,  may  I ask  whether  you  can 
give  us  any  definite  information  with  regard  to  the 
area  under  flax  to-day  as  compared  with  forty- 
two  years  ago — the  period  to  which  you  refer?— Going 
back  as  far  as  1860,  flax-growing  had  almost  died  out 
in  our  part  of  the  country.  Before  the  old  spinning 
wheel  disappeared  and  steam  spinning  began 
the  farmers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  growing  some 
for  their  own  use  and  for  sale,  and  afterwards 
the  wives  of-  the  families  spun  it  and  it  was  used  for 
house  linen  or  sold.  But  flax-growing  gradually 
dropped  out  there  till — well  the  end  of  the  fifties,  but 
about  1860  it  was  grown  more  largely.  Then  the 
American  boom  came — the  time  of  the  cotton  famine 
— and  there  was  a tremendous  boom  in  the  linen  trade, 
and  flax  sold  at  good  prices. 

6.  What  year  was  that? — The  time  of  the 
American  war.  I am  not  prepared  to  give  dates,  but 
I can  give  you  my  own  general  experience.  Flax 
rose  in  price  to  15s.  a stone,  and  I have  heard  that  as 
much  as  20s.  a stone  was  paid  for  it.  The  stone  then 
was,  of  course,  the  long  stone — 16£  lbs.,  which  was 
reduced  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  14  lbs.,  and  m fixing 
prices  they  would  have  to  be  rectified  according  to  the 
present  weights.  At  that  time  everyone  rushed  in  to 
grow  flax,  and  it  was  overdone  to  a considerable  ex- 
tont.  I may  tell  you  my  experience  is  you  cannot 
grow  flax  successfully  in  every  rotation.  You  must 
wait  for  a second  rotation.  Once  in  ten  years  is  as 
much  as  you  can  grow  flax  profitably,  and  I will  tell 
.you  why.  With  good  cultivation  and  manuring  you 


can  grow  every  rotation 

7.  You  can  deal  with  that  part  of  the  subject  later 
on,  Mr.  Heron? — Yes. 

8.  Proceed  with  your  historical  statement. 
You  got  to  the  point  where  flax-growing  was  overdone 
in  1860? — Well,  between  1860  and  1870  it  was  over- 
done owing  to  the  fact  that  before  that  little  flax  had 
been  grown.  After  it  has  not  been  grown  for  a length 
of  time  you  are  certain  to  have  a good  big  crop  at  the 
first  one. 

9.  When  did  it  begin  to  decline? — I don’t  remem- 
ber. I cannot  fix  a date. 

10.  Has  the  decline  been  gradual? — It  has  been 
gradual,  but  one  of  the  principal  causes  is  the  scarcity 
of  labour. 

11.  You  put  that  distinctly  as  the  first  cause  of  the 
decline? — Xes.  The  next  cause  is  the  inefficiency  of 
the  labour. 

11a.  The  first  cause  is  the  cost  of  labour,  and  the 
second  the  inefficiency  of  the  labour? — Yes,  and  the 
low  prices. 

12.  These  are  the  three  principal  causes? — Yes. 

13.  Have  prices  been  much  lower  recently? — 
For  some  years  they  have  been  very  much  lower. 

14.  But  at  the  present  time? — They  are  a great  deal 
better  at  present. 

15.  Better  than  when? — Than  last  year,  or  the  year 
before,  or  taking  an  average  of  the  last  seven  years. 

16.  Better  than  the  time  when  a large  area_was 
grown? — Not  any  better,  nor  so  good.  I got  15s.  a 
stone  then. 

17.  Am  I to  take  it,  prices  have  gradually  gone 
down,  and  that  the  area  has  simultaneously  gone 
down? — Yes. 

18.  And  that  the  cost  of  labour  has  gone  up? — Not 
only  the  cost  of  labour  has  gone  up,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  efficient  labour.  I will  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  it.  If  I succeed  in  getting  extra  hands — and 
indeed  they  are  very  hard  to  get — and  I object  to  the 
way  they  are  pulling  the  flax,  which  must  be  handled 
most  carefully  from  first  to  last  if  you  want  to  make 
a profit  on  it — supposing  I say  to  the  man,  “ You  are 

pulling  that  in  a careless  way  and  I would  like  you 


Belfast. 
May  3,  1910. 

James  Heron, 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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Belfast.  to  pull  it  more  carefully,”  he  would  reply,  “ If  I don’t 

— please  you  get  someone  else,”  and  he  would  take  his 

May  3,  1910.  coat  and  walk  out  of  the  field.  He  knows  labour  is 
“ scarce  and  that  ray  next  door  neighbour  would  be 
James  Heron,  p]eased  to  get  him  and  let  him  pull  it  as  he  liked. 
Esq.,  J.P  That  is  the  reason  I gave  up  flax-growing. 

19.  Do  you  attribute  the  decline  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  yield  from  other  crops? — Certainly  not. 

20.  Has  there  been  no  marked  improvement  in  the 
net  returns  from  other  crops  as  compared  with  those 
from  flax-growing? — Certainly  not  in  the  net  returns. 

I don't  see  the  improvement. 

21.  Would  the  rise  in  wages  have  a bigger  effect 
upon  the  flax  crop  which  requires  a great  deal  . of 
labour  than  upon  the  potato  crop  or  other  crops? — 
Not  at  all;  you  could  work  your  other  crops  by  the 
hands  you  have  all  the  year  round — these  belonging 
to  the  farm,  but  when  you  go  to  call  in  extra  hands 
you  have  to  pay  exorbitant  wages — more  than  you 
have  to  pay  the  men  you  employ  all  the  year  round. 
I have  had  fifty  people  working  at  my  flax  in  old  times, 
whereas  I could  not  get  fen  extra  hands  now.  You 
have  to  send  a spring  cart  three  miles  for  them  and 
provide  them  with  tea  in  the  evening  in  the  fields. 
In  fact,  you  have  to  coax  them  to  come,  and  you  can- 
not insist  on  their  doing  the  work  as  it  should  be 
done,  for  if  you  do  they  will  leave  you. 

22.  Do  farmers  employ  scutchers  to  do  their  summer 
and  harvest  work? — They  do  not.  They  are  very 
inefficient  farm  servants.  I have  one  now  at  14s.  a 
week,  and  at  present  he  is  not  worth  7s.  a week  as  a 
farm  labourer.  He  might  be  a good  scutcher. 

23.  What  -becomes  of  scutchers  in  the  summer 
time? — They  scatter  and  go  wherever  they  can  get  a 
job. 

24.  Do  they  work  for  the  farmer? — I don’t  know.  A 
few  do.  The  majority  don’t  belong  to-  the  neighbour- 
hood. That  is  one  drawback  the  scutch  millowners 
suffer  under.  They  cannot  employ  their  hands  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  consequence  is  the  scutchers 

' have  to  go  at- the  end  of  the-  season. 

25.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  farmers  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  scutchers  in  summer  for  their 
other  work? — They  are,  to  a certain  extent,  of  assist- 
ance, but  not  much.  They  scatter  to  whatever  dis- 
tricts they  come  from — the  most  of  them — a few  re- 
main in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  many. 

26.  Have  you  ever  compared  the  net  returns  from 
growing  flax;  and  those  from  other  crops? — I 
used  to  do.it. 

27.  Have  you  worked  it  out? — Many : a time  long 
ago.  What  the . result  would  be  now  I don’t  know. 
Things  are  changed.  I came  to  the  conclusion  I was 
rewarded  for  all -my  experience  by  £1  more  an  acre 
on  the  acreage  of.  flax  than  on.  the  average  acreage  of 
the  whole  farm. 

28.  Please  make  that  calculation  again? — If. I had 
had  no  flax  I would  have  suffered  in  my  net  .profits 
to  the  extent  of  £1  an  acre,  calculated  on  the.  are  a of 
my  flax  crop.  If  I had  twenty  acres  of  flax  I should 
have  lost  £20. 

29.  That  is  some  years  ago? — Twenty  years  ago,  and 
I was  one  of  the  most  successful  flax  growers  in  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

30.  Is  that  when  flax  was  cheap  ? — My  flax  was  never 
very  cheap. 

31.  You  are  speaking  for  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Ulster  Agricultural  Society  ? — For  myself ; I was 
nominated  by  that  Society  to  give  evidence  before  you, 
and  further,  than  that  they  have  no  influence  over  me. 
I do  not  hold  a brief  for  Colonel  Crawford,  or  the 
Society,  or  any  spinner  or  any  other  man. 

32.  Still  as  we  have  only  one  other  person  represent- 
ing that  Society,  it- would1  be  well  if  you  could  speak 
generally  on  behalf  of  the  farmers? — That  is  my 
object. 

33.  I know  yo-u  are  going  to  speak  in  detail  on 
various  operations  of  flax-growing  largely  from  your 
own  experience,-  but  I put  that  question  to 
you  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  farmers  generally? 
— I speak  entirely  from  the;  farmers’  point  of  view. 

34.  Take  the  average  farmer.  We  know  you  are  a 
successful  farmer? — I was  a successful  flax-grower. 

35.  It  would  not  be-fair  to’take  your  results  as  an 
average?- — No.  They  were  very  much  above  the  aver- 
age. They  were  the- result- of  a good  deal  of  technical 
knowledge  and  - strict  personal  supervision,  and  when 
I was  no  longer  able  "to  supervise  the  work  I -gave  it 
up. 

36.  Some-years  ago-  you  made  a-corrrpariaon ' between 
the  net  returns  from  flax-groWing- and  those  from 


other  crops? — I did  between  the  net  returns  from  flax 
and  the  net  returns  from  other  crops  on  the  whole 
farm. 

37.  At  that  time  it  was  not  favourable  to  flax,  and 
I asked  you  then-  whether  flax  at  that  time  was  dearer 
than  now,  and  you  said  that  of  course  your  flax  was 
never  cheap? — I once  grew  one  acre  of  low-priced 
flax,  and  the  result  was  a loss. 

38.  At  the  time  you  made  comparisons  between  the 
cost  of  growing  potatoes,  roots,  corn,  and  flax,  were 
the  farmers,  as  a rule,  getting  less  for  flax  than  now? 
— I think  about  the  same,  as  far  as  I can  remember. 

39.  You  have  not  made  a comparison  recently?— 
No. 

40.  Would  it  be  troublesome  to  do  so? — I am  not  in 
a position  to  do  so.  I have  given  it  up. 

41.  Before  you  go  into  the  details  of  flax-growing, 
are  there  any  other  matters  to  which  you  would  like- 
to  refer? — Your  question  brought  another  matter  into 
my  mind  which  I had  forgotten  for  the  moment. 

42.  The  cost  of  growing  flax,  the  inefficiency  of 
labour,  and  lower  prices — these  are  the  three  main 
causes  for  the  decline  of  flax-growing? — Yes.  There 
is  one  other  element  which  makes  it  cheaper.  Flax 
seed  in  old  times  was  dearer.  I remember  Riga  seed 
£3  10s.  Od.  a barrel.  At  that  time  I am  under  the  im- 
pression Riga  seed  was  better  than  now,  and  Dutch 
seed  was  better. 

43.  In  addition  to  these  three  points  you  have  given 
me  as  contributing  to  the  decline  of  the  flax  industry, 
would  you  say  that  the  fishery  laws  have  anything  to 
do  with  it? — I would. 

44.  Would  you  say  it  is  one  of  the  serious  causes  of 
the  decline  ? — It  should  he  overcome  without  inter- 
fering with  fisheries  at  all.  There  is  a point  in  con- 
nection with  that  I would  like  to  bring  out,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  round  your  flax  when-  steeping. 

45.  These  are  general  questions- 1 am  asking  you.  I 
know  you  want  to  give  us  detailed  information,  and 
you  may  now  proceed  to  do  so,  Mr.  Heron. 
First,  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  soil? — As  to  the 
suitability  of  the  soil,  I can  only  give  you  what  is 
the  result  of  my  own  experience. 

46.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that? — The  best 
flax  I ever  saw  in  my  district — one  of  the  best  flax- 
growing districts — was  grown  on  a gravelly  dry  soil, 
with  a. sufficient  amount  of  clay  in  it  to  give  it  a sub- 
stance. There  is  other  land  where  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
might  look  greater,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  scutched  it 
is  empty,  and. you  have  not  the  same  yield  from  it  and 
not  the  quality,  and  not  the  soft,  silky  properties- of 
the  other:  flax.  The  best  yield  I have  always  got  from 
the  former  class  of  soil.  Although  the  bulk  might.be- 
less,,  the  yield  from  the  bulk  will  be  better  in  quantity 
and  quality. 

47.  Now,  come  to  the -climate — what  have  you  to  say 
about  that? — Ai  man  may  have' the  best  possible- suit- 
able soil  and  be  able,  to  prepare  it  in  the  best  possible 
way,  and  if  it  turns  out  an  unfavourable  season  he 
will:  not  have  a good  crop  of  flax.  With  a harsh,  dry 
May,  and  perhaps . a burning  - dry  June,  he  has  no 
chance  of  a good.  crop,  of  flax.  It  is  a very  speculative 
crop  at  best,  and  you  require  to  make  a big  profit 
sometimes  to  make  it  pay  all  round. 

48.  Before -you  come  to  the  question- of  seed,  you 
might  say  a word  about  rotation? — We  have  always 
found  that  the  first  time  you,grow  flax  you  get  a bettei 
quality  of  flax.  If  you  repeat  it  in  the  next  rotation- 
you  might  by  good  cultivation  and  manuring  produce -a 
crop  that-looks  equally  well,  hut  when  it  comes  to  be 
scutched  it  is-  found  to  he  drier  and  lighter  flax,  and 
has  not  the  nature  that  the  original  flax  had.  It  is 
comparatively  light  .and  dry,  and  has  not  the  weight 
or  .the  nature  in  it,  and  it  is- not  so  silky  or  soft -as  the 
original  flax..  It  seems  to  me  it  takes  something  oat 
of  tiie  soil  which  we  cannot  replace.  We  have  tried  -fill 
sorts  of  artificial  and  chemical  manures,  and  we  have 
not  found  anything  that  will  replace  whatever  flax 
takes  out.- of  the  soil.  The  atmosphere  acting  on  the 
sub-soil  decomposes  = something  -and  provides  it  again. 

49.  In  what  part- of  the  rotation  do  you  usually  take 

it'P — It  used  to  be  used  at1  two  periods  of  the  rotatic®- 
First,  grass-land  would  be  broken  and  oats  taken  off,- 
and  then  an  acreage  Of  flax. 

50.  What  after  flax? — -Roots. 

61.  What  is -the  other  way? — Flax  is  the  best  thing 
for  sowing  down  grass  with ; some  object  to  that,  and 
say  that  if  grass  grows- luxuriantly  it- injures  the  roeir 
end  of  the  flax, -but  as- a:  matter  of  practice  I never 
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found  it  do  any  harm.  You  will  have  a better  crop 
of  hay  if  it  did  nothing  else. 

52. ”  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  take  a 
crop  of  roots  and  after  the  roots  you  sow  wheat, 
barley  or  oats,  and  then  the  next  year  what  do  yon 
do? — Sow  flax  and  lay  it  down  to  grass. 

52a.  Then  you  plough  up  the  stubble? — When  we 
come  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  I will  tell  you  about 
that. 

53.  That  is  the  rotation? — Yes. 

54.  You  don’t  take  the  roots  and  sow  it  out  with  flax 
next  year? — No.  There  is  an  intermediate  crop.  In 
old  times  they  put  potatoes  in  lazy  beds,  and  some 
sowed  flax  in  the  lazy  beds.  That  was  before  my  day. 

55.  Now,  please  proceed  with  your  remarks? — With 
reference  to  the  seed,  I think  it  is  not  so  good  as  in 
my  young  days.  Riga  seed  was  better  then,  and  as  to 
Dutch,  I don’t  think  it  is  as  good  now  as  before.  The 
seed  I preferred,  and  which  I used  and  saw  a good 
deal  of,  was  home-grown  seed  from  Riga  seed.  I pre- 
served a piece  in  my  field  and  took  the  seed  off  it.  I 
sowed  a certain  proportion  the  next  year. 

56.  Did  you  practise  that  for  a long  time? — For 
years.  I was  very  much  provoked  by  amateurs  on 
the  platform  and  in  the  Press  telling  us  that  we  Irish 
farmers  were  a lot  of  idiots  and  did  not  know  how  to 
handle  our  own  flax,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  these 
were  men  who  had  never  sown  a pickle  of  flax  seed 
in  their  lives.  I have  lost  a whole  field  of  seed  and 
.fibre  by  trying  to  save  the  seed.  It  is  all  right  in  a dry 
season,  but  if  it  comes  on  a broken  season  to  which 
we  are  subject,  you  lose  both.  You  cannot  save  it. 

57.  I was  wondering  how  you  could  reconcile  that 
with  the  fact  that  you  were  successful  in  saving  your 
own  seed? — Only  a little  of  it  for  my  own  use.  One 
season  I had  more. 

58.  How  much  would  you  save? — I had  £30. 

59.  What  area  would  that  be? — It  was  part  of  a 
large  field.  The  north-east  winds  cut  the  tops  off. 
It  branched  out  and  three  or  four  stalks  came  out. 
It  didn't  grow  long. 

60.  Stop  please.  I am  getting  a wrong  impression. 
That  was  one  year.  I understood  you  to  say  this  was 
a regular  practice  of  yours? — For  a good  many  year’s. 

61.  That  is  to  say,  a north-east  wind  came  and 
destroyed  the  crop  to  some  extent  and  it  branched  out 
and  you  saved  the  seed? — That  was  the  year  I saved  so 
much. 

62.  Now,  as  to  other  years? — I saved  a little. 

63.  And  did  you  always  take  the  shortest? — Yes. 

64.  Why? — Because  it  was  the  least  valuable  for 
fibre. 

65.  Have  you  anything  to  add  in  regard  to  seedP — 
No,  nothing  further,  except  to  say  that  our  home- 
grown seed  is  the  best. 

66.  There  are  very  few  farmers  who  save  any  seed? 
— Very  few. 

67.  Do  you  know  of  any? — I do  not. 

68.  Do  you  happen  to  know  one  farmer? — No, 
not  one  in  our  neighbourhood. 

69.  Was  it  done  five  years  in  succession? — I did  it 
myself,  and  was  so  busy  I could  not  tell  what  my  neigh- 
bours were  doing. 

70.  Now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  preparation  of  the 
soil? — The  old-fashioned  idea  was  this,  if  you  made  an 
inch  or  two  inches  very  fine  on  the  surface,  the  harder 
below  so  much  the  better.  I went  to  Belgium  and  I 
found  there  that  they  went,  in  for.  deep  cultivation  for 
flax.  I tried  this  at”  home  and  ploughed  as  deep  as  I 
could  after  harvest.  In  the  middle  of  the  winter  if  I could 
get  dry  frosty  weather,  I reploUghed  it  a second  time, 
and  let  it  lie  during  the  spring.  I found  I got  it  well 
pulverised  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  consequence 
was  when  young  plants  began  to  grow  and  the  root  of 
one  went  down  it  had  plenty  of  loose  earth  to  go  down 
into.  They  all  grew  equally,  whereas  when  you  don’t 
pulverise  you  get  an  unequal  growth.  When  you  get 
the  land  perfectly  pulverised  all  young  plants  have  the 
same  chance,  and  they  all  grow  approximately  of  the 
same  length  and  -thickness. 

71.  I am  not  quite  clear  whether  the  Committee 
understand  you.  I don't  quite.  You  went  to  Belgium 
-and  you  learned  to  plough  dSep,  and  you  came  home 
and  ploughed  deep? — Yes. 

71a.  And  you  found  it  better? — Infinitely  better. _ 

72.  You  don’t  recommend  the-  old -practice  of  having 
an  inch  or  two-  fine  on  tha  top:'  aadtithen-  hard. .below? — 
T;  think  the  ■ majority  have.-  given  that. up.  Thatwas 
"the  practice  in  my  own  days. 


73.  You  recommend  the  land  should  be  ploughed 
deep  in  autumn,  and  harrowed  in  the  spring? — 
Ploughed  a second  time  in  the  middle  of  winter  if  you 
could  get  a dry,  frosty  time. 

74.  You  would  not  plough  it  iu  the  spring? — No. 
It  requires  very  little  cultivation  in  spring. 

75.  I understand  you  now.  Kindly  proceed? — There 
is  one  advantage  in  that.  If  you  plough  early  in 
autumn,  if  there  be  any  weed  seeds  in  the  ground 
they  will  be  braided.  You  plough  them  down  if 
you  plough  in  winter.  That  seed  cannot  grow  again. 
That  is  settled. 

76.  Follow  your  notes  now? — I have  been  talking 
about  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  I may  say  there  is 
no  use  in  sowing  flax  in  dirty  land.  It  must  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  beforehand.  I always  lime  the  year 
before  and  it  produces  a far  nicer  quality  of  flax.  I 
don’t  lime  the  year  I sow  the  flax,  but  the  year  before. 
It  produces  a more  yellow,  golden-coloured  flax.  Some 
won't  do  that,  and  they  get  a greenish-coloured  flax. 
The  yellow  flax  produces  the  best  fibre. 

77.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  weeding? — I 
have  a short  answer  to  that.  It  should  not  require 
any  weeding. 

78.  Now,  as  to  pulling  flax,  what  hare  you  to 
say? — As  to  the  pulling  I said  something  already.  To 
get  it  pulled  as  it  should  be  pulled,  latterly  I reduced 
the  quantity  of  sowing  so  as  to  keep  control  over  it. 
It  is  wretchedly  pulled.  The  sheaves  are  more  like 
bundles  of  straw,  and  if  tossed  in  pulling  von  cannot 
get  it  level  properly  again.  If  the  root  end  is  not 
properly  level  when  it  goes  to  the  scutch-mill, 
when  the  scutcher  grasps  the  end  of  it  he  does  not  get 
a hold  of  it  all,  and  a lot  of  it  goes  to  the  tow — a lot 
of  the  flax  itself,  so  that  there  is  a great  waste  in  that 
wav.  When  it  is  scutched  the  end  is  quite  uneven 
and  quite  different  from  the  Continental  flax,  which 
is  as  level  as  if  cut  with  a knife. 

79.  Now,  as  to  steeping,  what  have  you  to  say? — I 
found  I could  only  get  the  best  quality  of  flax  by 
breaking  the  fishery  laws. 

80.  How  is  that? — I have  100  acres  of  a lake.  I got 
that  wrinkle  also  from  Belgium.  They  steep  their  flax 
in  a river  there,  a slow  flowing  river.  The  best  flax 
we  have  comes  from  that  river.  There  is  a free  circu- 
lation of  water  all  round  it.  There  is  no  rush.  That 
would  not  do ; it  would  stop  fermentation.  My  lough 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  water  in  Ireland 
for  steeping.  It  is  not  better  than  any  other  lough. 
It  is  the  quantity,  not  the  quality  of  the  water  that  is 
important.  As  a rule  there  is  not  a sufficient  quantity 
of  water  surrounding  the  flax.  To  put  flax  in  mud  and 
water  keeping  it  down  with  sods  or  stones  is  really 
not  steeping  it  in  water.  It-  is  more  of  a 
rotting  than  steeping.  In  the 'process  of  fermentation 
it  gives  forth  a bad  smell.  When  I take  it  out  of  the 
lake  it  has  none  of  that  bad  smell. 

81.  How  long  did  you  steep  it  in  this  lake? — For 
ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

82.  Do  you  put  it  into  crates? — I put  it  on  the  edge 
of  the.  lake. 

83.  You  make  a hole  on  the  edge  of  the  lake? 
— No.  I put  it  right  into  the  lake. 

84.  How  do  you  keep  it  from  floating  away? — We 
drive  piles  round  it  and  put  ropes. 

84a.  Do  many  other  people  practice  that? — Every- 
one that  can  get  leave  goes  there. 

85.  In -that  particular  lake? — Yes. 

86. "  Who  owns  the  lake  ? — I own  most  of  it. 

87.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  steep  more 

flax  in  it? — I do.  You  will  never  get  flax  grown 
to  the  extent  you  want  in  Ireland  or  properly  handled 
till  a modification  of  the  system  that  exists 
on  the  Continent  is  introduced  here.  The  far- 
mer should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  flax 
but  grow  it.  Other  people  should  purchase  it  from 
him,  pull  it,  steep  it,  and  scutch  it:  By  doing 

so  they  could  employ  their  hands  all  the  year 
round  and  beoome  trained  experts  at  the  work.  The 
fanner  has  to  work  his  flax  with  untrained  labourers, 
who  .hate  the -job.  It  is  dirty,  wet  work,  hut- is  not 
unwholesome.  They  want  to  do  it-  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  you  cannot  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  them  in  the 
present -state  of.  the  labour  market.  But  if- fanners 
oould  sell  their  flax  at  a fair  price  on  foot  they  would 
grow  iruich  .more. 

88.  Do  you  know  anyone- who  wiH  buy  it?— When 
thBse . gentlemen  to  whom  I .have-  alluded  were  -on  tbs 
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platform  and  writing  to  tlie  newspapers  about  tbe 
idiocy  of  the  Irish  farmer  in  not  managing  his  flax 
properly,  I told  them  if  we  were  losing  so  much 
money  by  mismanaging  our  flax,  why  didn’t  they 
organise  a company  to  buy  it. 

89.  Do  you  seriously  put  that  forward? — I believe 
it  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  question.  The  practica- 
bility of  it  is  another  thing. 

90.  The  practicability  of  it  is  the  whole  thing — if  it 
could  be  done? — Unless  a Government  Department 
took  it  up  and  gave  it  a start. 

91.  I don’t  think  you  suggest  that? — I have  no  in- 
terest in  it  whatever.  I have  suggested  it  to  the  Bel- 
fast people  over  and  over  again,  but  they  have  not 
taken  it  up. 

92.  Let  us  examine  that  for  a minute.  Are  you  of 
opinion  that  this  climate  is  sufficiently  good  to  enable 
a company  to  buy  flax,  dry  it,  and  save  it  over  for  the 
next  year  and  use  their  hands  all  the  year  round? 
You  are  going  beyond  my  suggestion.  I said  nothing 
about  drying  it  and  keeping  it  to  the  next  year. 

93.  How  would  you  do  it?— It  is  for  them  to  say. 

94.  No  ?— It  would  have  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a railway  and  of  steeping  ponds. 

95.  "What  about  drying  it?  Is  that  not  the  crux  of 
the  whole  question? — No.  I could  solve  that. 

96.  How  is  it  to  be  solved?— I believe  flax  should 

never  be  on  the  grass  at  all.  It  should  be  dried  as 
quickly  as  possible.  . T 

97.  Before  it  is  steeped  ?— After  it  is  steeped.  1 am 
not  speaking  of  drying  the  straw,  but  drying  it  after 

14 98.  Very6 good  ?— The  best  flax  should  get  a full  steep- 
ing. Some  take  it  out  before  it  is  properly  steeped  and 
finish  it  out  on  the  grass.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
uppermost  side  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  dries  quickly, 
and  the  side  next  the  grass  does  not.  The  underneath 
spot  gets  softer  than  the  other,  and  they  are  not  even 
when  it  is  scutched.  The  man  scutching  the  flax 
would  knock  the  lower  side  into  tow.  You  see 
the  disadvantage.  In  some  places  they  never  spread 
it  at  all.  On  the  Continent  they  put  it  in  gates  — 
in  a sort  of  thing  like  a fan,  and  they  erect  long  lines 
of  wire — two  or  three,  one  above  the  other,  and  they 
spread  the  flax  on  that.  You  have  seen  a brickyard 
with  straw  covers  on  the  brick.  They  are  movable 
and  put  over  the  top,  and  they  could  dry  their  flax  in 
two  days  if  the  weather  was  favourable.  But  it 
should  be  thoroughly  watered  first. 

99.  Do  you  know  the  grain  dryers— the  Richmond 
grain  dryers? — I do  not. 

& 100.  They  are  used  in  Norway?— I have  not  seen 

thZ\  I want  you  to  .be  quite  clear  about  this,  as 
vou  sav  this  is  the  whole  solution  of  the  difficulty— 
you  would  not  attempt  to  dry  the  flax  before  it  is 
steeped  as  in  Belgium?— I would  not. 

102.  You  would  steep  it  first  in  free  circulating 
water?— Yes.  A free  circulation  of  water,  but  no 

OU103U  You  would  select  a lake  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a railway?— It  would  be  an  advantage.  They  could 
not  get  the  flax  to  a place  quickly  enough  otherwise. 

104.  Near  to  the  lake  would  there  be  erected  a dry- 
ing apparatus— when  the  flax  is  dry  you  would  stack 
it  and  then  you  would  proceed  to  scutch  it  leisurely  r 
—What  they  do  in  Belgium  is  this,  and  we  might  have 
to  do  the  same.  Take  it  out  and  dry  it.  If  it  is  not 
right  they  put  it  in  again.  I have  steeped  it  twice 
and  made  nothing  of  it.  It  didn't  improve  the  quality 
and  lost  some  weight. 

105.  Have  you  thought  how  a company  would 
proceed?— They  would  employ  a number  of  hands. 

106.  Would  they  have  employment  for  the  whole 

year  ?l_Yes ; as  in  Belgium  the  weeding,  pulling, 
steeping,  drying,  stacking,  and  scutching  should 
occupy  the  whole  year.  ,,  , . . , 

107.  That  would  get  over  the  difficulty  about  the 
fishery  laws?— No.  The  Fishery  Commissioners  might 
come  down  and  ruin  you  with  fines. 

108  That  lake  you  have  spoken  of  belongs  to  your — 
There  is  no  fish  in  it  except  pike  and  eels.  I never 
saw  a single  fish  killed.  . , p 

109.  Can  you  do  what  you  like  with  your  own  lake? 
—No  for  a river  goes  down  from  it.  I should  not 
have-told' this,  for.it  will  bring  the  Fishery  Commis- 


sioners down  on  us  next  year. 

110.  The  next  point  is  drying. 
thatP — Yes. 


You  have  dealt  with 


111.  Then  what  about  stacking.  Have  you  anything 
to  say  about  that? — It  should  be  thoroughly  dried 
before  it  is  stacked.  I had  a foreman  for  twenty 
years,  and  I thought  he  was  educated.  I was  at  tile 
seaside  and  came  home  to  see  the  flax  pulled  and  put 
into  the  water  and  then  put  on  to  the  grass.  Then  I 
thought  I could  trust  him.  I went  back  to  the  sea- 
side and  he  was  proud  he  had  it  all  in  a stack.  When 
I returned  it  heated,  and  I could  smell  this  flax  for 
three  weeks.  I lost  3s.  a stone  on  it.  We  put  it  up 
in  long  stacks  in  the  field,  and  pile  it  up  till  it  conies 
to  a sharp  point  where  it  remains  till  dry. 

112.  Come  now  to  scutching — what  have  you  to  say 
about  that? — It  is  a delicate  subject.  There  is  one 
thing  about  scutch  mills — there  is  a practice  latterly  I 
don’t  like.  I don't  say  it  leads  to  any  abuse,  but  it 
has  that  tendency.  In  old  times  the  tow  was  sold  by 
the  farmers  to  dealers  who  went  from  mill  to  mill. 
There  was  competition.  Latterly  the  millowners  have 
bought  the  tow  themselves.  Of  course  that  excludes 
any  outsider,  and  no  dealer  is  welcome  at  the  mill 
where  the  owner  buys  the  tow  himself.  The  tendency 
of  that  is  this,  that  the  more  flax  the  scutcher  allows 
to  pass  into  the  tow-pit  the  better  for  themselves 
and  the  better  for  the  millowner,  because  after  the 
scutcher  has  done  scutching  the  flax  they  are  em- 
ployed to  scutch  the  tow  and  are  paid  by  the  hundred- 
weight. The  more  flax  with  the  refuse  the  more 
hundredweights  they  can  make,  and  the  more  flax 
passes  into  the  tow-pit  for  scutching  the  better  is  the 
quality  of  tow  and  it  brings  the  millowner  a higher 
price.  I don’t  say  there  is  anything  wrong,  but  it  is  a 
bad  principle.  I would  not  send  my  flax  to  a mill 
where  the  owner  bought  the  tow,  but  it  has  become 
almost  universal  now. 

113.  What  else  have  you  to  say  on  scutching? — Has 
there  been  any  improvement  in  it  recently?— I had. 
always  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  season — till  after 
other  people's  flax  was  scutched — before  I could  get 
them  to  take  the  time  to  do  it  properly.  The  excuse 
is  that  when  the  farmers  all  want  it  scutched  hur- 
riedly it  has  to  bo  dashed  through  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible early  in  the  season,  and  the  scutchers  won't  take 
time  to  do  it  carefully.  I waited  till  the  last  of  the 
season,  and  then  they  were  not  in  a hurry,  and  took 
more  time  and  did  it  more  carefully,  but  a great  deal 
was  badly  scutched.  I am  not  a scutcher,  and  I would 
rather  not  go  into  that. 

113a.  Take  the  next  point — marketing? — With  re- 
gard to  marketing,  I always  found  I sold  best  at  home. 
If  I had  had  it  my  own  way  I would  not  have  allowed 
anyone  to  see  it  at  the  mills.  Buyers  went  round  the 
mills,  and  I found  there  was  not  a spinner  didn't  know 
all  about  my  flax  if  I met  them  in  a railway  carriage. 
I found  if  you  did  not  sell  it  at  the  mill  they  would  not 
bid  you  in  the  market,  and  no  one  else  would  bid  yon. 
I was  twice  compelled  to  store  my  flax  in  town  here. 
That  is  the  only  time  I ever  appeared  to  sell  in  the 
market. 

114.  What  is  the  usual  practice  now? — It  is  bought 
• at  the  mills.  I think  there  is  more  bought  there  than 

anywhere  else.  There  is  a drawback  about  that.  It 
is  generally  found  some  one  buyer  gets  more  flax  at 
that  mill  than  anyone  else,  and  the  other  buyers 
gradually  go  away. 

115.  You  don’t  think  there  is  enough  competition 
in  a case  of  that  kind? — There  is  a suspicion  there  is 
some  favouritism. 

116.  But  only  a suspicion? — I don't  know  if  there 
is  any  foundation  for  it.  There  is  a suspicion, 

117.  Farmers  have  a suspicion? — Yes — that  cer- 
tain buyers  get  a preference,  and  that  other  buyers 
cease  to  come  to  that  mill,  and  you  are  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  perhaps  one  buyer. 

118.  The  alternative  is  to  send  it  to  the  open  mar- 
ket?— My  experience  is  I could  not  sell  it  in  the.  open 
market.  I offered  it  to  the  man  who  bid  the  price  two- 
days  before  and  he  would  not  buy. 

119.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  im- 
proving the  method  of  marketing? — I cannot  mate 
any  suggestion. 

120.  As  to  saving  seed,  you  have  dealt  with  that?— 
Yes.  They  have  a new  flax  market  here  in  Belfast. 

121.  You  are  not  able  to  speak  with  authority 

that? — No.  . 

122.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  double  wat 
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ing? — At  one  time  it  was  thought  if  it  was 
watered  twice  that  it  would  be  a good  thing.  I experi- 
mented on  it.  We  had  a certain  quantity  of  straw, 
and  we  steeped  it  and  got  an  equal  quantity  that  had 
only  been  watered  once  scutched.  I found  I gained 
nothing  in  quality  and  lost  a little  in  weight.  If  pro- 
perly steeped  the  first  time  there  is  no  occasion  for  a 
second  steeping. 

123.  That  is  practically  your  evidence  in  chief? — I 
will  be  happy  to  answer  any  question  I can. 

124.  Mb.  James  Stewabt. — Do  you  consider  flax 
seed  was  better  when  imported  in  barrels  than  as  now 
in  bags? — I don’t  think  so.  Russian  seed  is,  I think, 
inferior  to  what  it  was  in  my  young  days. 

125.  What  do  you  mean? — It  is  poor,  starved-look- 
ing  seed,  and  it  is  not  clean. 

126.  Did  you  ever  sow  flax-seed  yourself? — Yes,  I 
did, — and  my  arm  suffered  for  a week — I have  sown 
grass-seed  before  two  pairs  of  horses. 

127.  It  was  sown  by  hand  at  that  time? — Yes. 

128.  The  difficulty  of  sowing  it  thirty  years  ago  was 
trying  to  hold  it? — I liked  that  sort  of  seed. 

129.  What  is  the  reason  the  seed  is  not  so  good  now 
as  then  ? — I am  not  a grower  of  flax-seed  on  the  Con- 
tinent, nor  a flax-seed  merchant.  The  reason  is  the 
seed  was  more  plump  and  oily.  It  is  a flat,  empty 
seed  now,  and  when  you  squeeze  it  it  does  not  shoot 
out.  And  then  the  Dutch  seed  is  not  as  good  as  it  was. 
There  might  be  some  of  it  good. 

130.  When  you  open  a barrel  of  seed  you  get  very 
often  the  seed  sticking  together? — I did  not  buy  that 
brand. 

131.  You  have  seen  it  sometimes? — I have. 

132.  You  saw  lumps  of  seed  as  big  as  your  head 
sticking  in  the  barrel? — That  is  where  it  was  damp 
and  heated. 

132a.  Did  you  ever  see  that  in  a bag  of  seed? — I 
daresay  the  bag  is  the  best  arrangement. 

133.  How  is  it  you  see  it  sticking  together  in  the 
barrel  and  not  in  the  bag?— The  bags  might  be  taken 
and  recleaned.  There  is  no  end  to  the  dodges  the 
people  are  up  to.  The  bags  might  be  put  through  the 
fans  again.  The  barrels  could  not  be  easily  opened 
and  sealed  up  again.  However,  I do  not  know  the 
reason. 

134.  Would  you  not  think  the  movement  of  the  bag 
keeps  the  seed  from  sticking? — There  is  more  ventila- 
tion in  the  bag  than  through  a barrel. 

135.  The  barrel  sloping  a little  would  cause  it  to 
lump? — If  the  seed  was  in  proper  condition  when  it 
goes  to  the  barrel  it  would  not  stick. 

136.  But  you  only  got  an  odd  barrel?— It  might  have 
got  damp  on  board  the  vessel.  I never  saw  much  of  it. 

137.  If  it  was  that  way  you  sent  it  back  to  your 
seedsman? — I don’t  think  I ever  got  any  of  it  myself. 
If  you  want  to  know  about  bad  seed  I got  it  twice.  It 
was  Silesian  seed,  sold  as  Dutch  seed. 

133.  You  say  seed  was  better  thirty  years  ago  than 


139.  What  is  the  cause  of  that?— Cheap  and  nasty. 
It  was  dear  in  those  days. 

140.  It  was  cheaper  to  pay  for  it  then  than  now?— - 
It  was  as  cheap,  although  a much  higher  price.  The 
quality  was  there. 

141.  You  don’t  know  what  made  the  quality  better 
then?— It  was  better  saved,  and  where  the  demand 
was  not  so  great  then  the  merchants  selected  better 
flax-seed  and  sent  it  here.  That  is  only  my  own  im- 
pression. I mav  be  wrong. 

142.  I agree  with  you?— I am  not  sure  of  the  cost. 

I am  willing  and  anxious  to  give  you  my  own  impres- 
sions. I have  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject  ail 
my  life,  and  have  personally  superintended  and 
looked  after  flax-growing  myself.  . , . 

143.  During  the  time  you  were  growing  flax,  whea 
and  oats  were  fetching  a better  price  too?-I  forget 
when  wheat  began  to  fall.  I went  into  th  P 
carefully  once.  I went  into  the  News  Letter  office 
and  got  a file  and  went  into  the  prices,  and  1 trnnK 
some  vears  ago  the  only  thing  that  fell  m price 
wheat!  The  other  things  rose  very  materially. 

144.  Was  there  not  as  much  difference  in  tne  price 

of  flax  and  oats  now  as  then? — I would  require  a . 

the  figures  before  me.  It  is  hard  to  tell  the  prices  of 
flax  without  having  the  prices  before. you. 

145.  You  have  a gravelly  soilP-It  is  a goodsoil.  it 
is  ground-up  stone  mixed  with  clay,  and 

stones  in  it  the  better  it  is. 

146.  You  want  a good  Irish  summer  to  grow  flax? 


A very  wet  summer  is  not  good ; a cold  summer  is  not 
good. 

147.  A.  dry  summer  should  give  better  flax  in  a 
gravelly  soil? — I don't  call  it  gravelly,  with  a suffi- 
cient amount  of  clay  in  it  to  give  itsubstance.  I would 
not  gro%v  flax  in  gravel,  but  it  acts  as  drainage  to 
clay  soil  and  prevents  any  lodgment  of  stagnant  water 
in  it.  There  is  one  thing  with  regard  to  seed  I wish 
to  point  out.  There  is  a sort  of  seed  imported — I un- 
fortunately got  it  twice — I sowed  it  in  the  best 
ground.  It  grew  two  feet  long  and  had  a white  blos- 
som, and  branched  out  like  an  oak  tree.  The  seedman 
who  sold  that  seed  was  put  out  of  trade.  There  were 
so  many  actions  brought  against  him  he  didn’t  make 
any  profit.  Comparatively  recently  I bought  Dutch 
seed  from  a respectable  merchant  who  didn’t  know 
the  character  of  the  seed  himself,  and  it  turned  out  a 
white  blossom.  It  is  no  use  for  fibre — at  least  it  is 
an  inferior  fibre,  and  would  not  yield  quantity  or 
quality. 

148.  Mb.  J . W.  Stewabt. — You  complain  about  the 
inefficiency  of  labour  in  this  country? — I think  it  is 
the  scarcity  of  labour  that  leads  to  inefficiency.  If 
there  was  plenty  of  labour  you  could  speak  to  the  men 
for  doing  wrong,  but  you  dare  not  do  so  now. 

149.  You  have  been  in  Holland  and  Belgium? — Not 
much. 

150.  Did  you  see  flax  being  pulled  there  ? — I did  not. 
It  was  not  at  that  season  I was  there.  I went  to  pick 
up  what  information  I could.  I could  not  afford  to 
stay  to  watch  all  the  processes. 

151.  You  saved,  your  own  sowing  seed  for  a number 
of  years? — I did  save  a portion. 

152.  And  you  had  the  best  crop  from  it? — I had  as 

good  flax  from  home-sown  seed  as  from  any  seed  I had 
sown.  The  fact  is  I experimented.  I have  not  grown 
flax  for  the  last  six  years.  I sowed  a part  in  three  por- 
tions— one  seed  was  grown  in  Cork,  a certain  quantity 
of  mv  own  and  a certain  quantity  of  Dutch.  We 
watched  it  carefully  the  whole  season,  and  pulled  it 
and  scutched  it  separately,  and  we  could  not  see  any 
difference  between  the  three.  ,,  „ 

153.  Does  that  produce  a white-coloured  fibre.— 
Yes,  when  steeped  in  Clay  Lough. 

154.  It  gives  the  best  yield  of  fibre  .—In  dam- 
steeping  it  does  not  always  come  out  evenly.  What  is 
underneath  is  not  watered  as  well  as  that-  exposed  to 


thlo5Unw6uld  dam-steeping  give  you  the  best  yield?— 
No.  If  there  is  anything  in  it  the  Clay  Lake  would  do 
better.  When  you  get  a good  quality  you  genu*  ally 


apt  a good  yield.  __  _ 

156.  You  never  experimented?— I had  for  years 
steened  in  dams  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  and  with 
the  same  water,  and  I found  the  lake  water  was 
superior,  although  the  other  was  good. 

157.  If  you  had  stormy  weather  would  it  have  an 
effect?— Yes,  on  the  outside.  In  a small  sheet  of  water 
like  that  the  waves  cannot  accumulate  and  they  _do  1 1 
no  harm.  Those  that  steep  at  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  from  me  are  more  exposed  than  I am.  1 nave 

on  wires? — It  would  be  a good  plan. 

159.  You  never  “ gated  your  flax?— les,  I have 
gated  it  instead  of  spreading. 

160.  And  the  flax  was  of  as  good  T^hty.— Yes.  Y 
must  have  it  thoroughly  well  steeped  before  you  do 

^161.  You  gated  it  instead  of  . spreading  it  ?-That 

is  a very  good  way  provided  it  is  sufficiently  steeped 

^IkTyou  had  a uniform  colour  when  you  did  that? 

Yes  if  vou  steeped  it  in  the  lake,  whereas  if  y 

steeled  it ’in  the  holes  in  the  country  it  is  as  black  as 
mThat.  When  I am  driving  along  the  roadonacar 

163  Yon  recommended  that  the  flax  as  grown 
shoSd  bXK  out  of  the  farmers’  hands 

i. pT“.  Si 

would  have  experts^  Y ^8attend  ^ the  spin„illg 

spinning  mi  l and  ask  labourers  to  work  that  flax, 
frames  as  put  one  or  uui 


Belfast. 
Maf  3,  1910. 

James  Heron, 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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James  Heron, 
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He  has  not  the  experience,  and  he  has  not  the  taste 
for  it. 

164.  How  would  you  get  experts  — Train  them  and 
keep  them. 

165.  You  recommended  this  work  should  he  con- 
tinued all  the  year  round? — Yes.  If  they  could  find  it, 
it  should  be  the  object  of  the  companies  to  find  work 
for  these  people  so  as  to  hold  them  together.  That  is 
one  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained. 

166.  You  recommended  scutching  to  be  carried  on 
in  summer  time? — I would  leave  it  to  the  company  to 
decide  when  they  would  scutch  their  flax. 

167.  Would  you  have  anything  like  the  same  yield 
or  quality  out  of  this  flax  in  hot  summer  months  as  in 
winter  months? — I believe  you  would.  My  belief  is 
the  longer  it  stands  in  the  stack  the  easier  it  would 
scutch. 

168.  Mb.  Lane. — How  big  is  this  lake  of  yours? — 
About  100  acres.  It  is  not  in  one  solid  block.  There 
is  a peninsula  that  runs  right  through  it. 

169.  Mb.  Gordon. — Are  there  many  farmers  in  your 
district  who  farm  from  100  to  300  acres? — None  of  300 
acres.  They'  would  average  from  40  to  50  or  60  acres. 

170.  You  mentioned  that  in  the  sixties  the  price  of 
flax  rose,  and  that  the  result  was  the  area  in- 
creased?— Not  only  owing  to  the  rise  in  price,  but 
people  began  to  see  that  flax  where  it  was  not  sown 
before  gave  big  yields  of  good  quality,  and  that  a lot 
of  money  was  to  be  made  out  of  it.  The  first  year  of 
the  boom  the  spinners  were  making  tremendous  pro- 
fits because  there  were  tremendous  big  crops  in  the 
country  of  good  quality.  Those  who  had  such  crops 
at  the  end  of  the  season  held  on  for  big  prices.  It 
began  to  decline  in  the  eighties,  and  continued  through 
the  nineties  in  different  districts. 

171.  Was  it  the  small  farmers  who  grew  most  of  it — 
I mean  men  farming  30,  40,  or  50  acres? — These  were 
the  men  who  grew  most  of  it. 

172.  Do  the  farmers  who  have  large  areas  still 
continue  to  grow  flax? — Yes,  some  of  them  with  large 
areas  are  beginning  again  owing  to  the  improvement 
in  prices.  I see  more  flax  in  this  year  than  before — a 
great  deal  more. 

173.  Men  farming  from  100  to  300  acres  would  have 
more  difficulty  about  the  labour  question  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily ; it  would  depend  on  the  quantity  they  put  in. 
We  have  no  300  acre  farms.  The  large  ones  are  from 
100  to  150  acres.  A man  who  has  a farm  like  that 
must  have  a large  number  of  men  of  his  own  without 
bringing  in  furthor  assistance. 

174.  The  small  farmer  does  his  labour  by  means  of 
his  own  family? — Small  farmers  are  foolish  if  they 
sow  too  much  flax.  In  the  calculation  'I  gave  you 
about  profits  I had  to  allow  a certain  amount  for 
manure  to  put  into  the  soil  to  replace  what  thle 
flax  had  taken  out  of  it.  I. don’t  believe  flax  is  a very 
exhausting  crop,  as  some  people  suppose.  It  is  not 
more  exhausting  than  other  crops,  and  not  so  ex- 
hausting as  oats,  but  it  has  an  exhausting  influence 
on  the  whole  farm  unless  you  so  arrange  it  that  you 
put  in  manures  and  replace  what  it  has  taken  out. 

176.  You  mentioned  you  had  visited  Belgium  and  had 
seen  the  methods  there? — I picked up  whatever  infor- 
mation I could. 

176.  And  saw  their  method  of  cultivation? — Yes. 

177.  Do  you  think  that, the  same  method. could  be 
carried  out  on  all  classes  of  soil?— It  would  depend  on 
the  sub-soil. 

178.  And  depend  on  your  class  of  soil? — Yes. 

179.  Is  it  not  a popular  opinion  that  Riga  seed  is 
more  suitable  for  one  class  of  soil  and.  Dutch  for  an- 
other?— In  my  young  days  nothing  but  Riga  seed  was 
sown,  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  they  dropped  it. to  a 
large  extent.  More  Dutch  seed  is  sown  now. 

180.  You  don’t  hold  that  the  class  of  soil  .has.  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  particular  brand  of  seed,  or  the 
country  it  comes  from.  If  you  get  good  seed,  no 
matter  where  it  comes  from-,  it  can  be  sown  in -heavy 
or  light  soil?— I think  so. 

181.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  scheme- for 
improvement  of. .flax  carried  out  hy  the-  Down  Agricul- 
tural  Committee?— None. 

182:  ;Is  there  any  manurial  value  in  flax-water?— It 
would  -not i pay  . to:  apply  it.  It  might  be- of - value,  or 
not.  Liquid  (manure  would  not  be  of  valfle-  except. in 
the  immediate  proximity  of  the.  farm  as  -it  would.vnot 
pay-to.caitdt  far.  Itis  watered  down- -and  adulterated 


to  . such  an  extent  that  you  would  carry  100  tons  of 
water  for  one  hundredweight  of  manure. 

183.  Where  you  could  adopt  a method  of  irrigation 
would  there  be  any  advantage  in  applying  it — is  there 
any  manurial  value  in  flax-water? — I never  analysed 
it,  and  I don’t  know  what  it  produces.  There  might  be 
some  mamirial  value  in  it.  If  you  throw  a quantity 
over  portions  of  grass  you  will  see  those  portions 
greener  than  the  others. 

184.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — I understood  you  to  say  you 
also  retted  flax  in  ponds? — Yes. 

185.  In  the  same  water  as  taken  from  the  lake?— 
Yes. 

186.  Have  you  any  experience  at  all  of  retting  in  a 
large  volume  of  water  other  than  the  Clay  Lough?— 
Yes,  some  farmers  use  the  lakes  with  good  results. 

187.  It  would  not  surprise  you  to  hear  that  flax 
retted  in  a disused  canal  gave  pretty  much  the  same 
results  as  regards  even  colour  and  quality  of  flax  as  you 
get  in  the  Clay  Lough? — Yes.  It  is  not  quality,  but 
quantity.  It  is  the  free  circulation  of  water  that 
is  of  importance.  It  lets  the  product  of  the  fermenta- 
tion float  away. 

188.  In  regard  to  the  saving  of  your  own  seed,  tell 
me  what  flax  you  pull  that  seed  from — did  you  pull 
the  flax  for  fibre  purposes? — I allowed  it  to  bo  a 
little  riper  than  what  I pulled  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

189.  A little  riper? — Yes. 

199.  Would  the  seed  you  so  got  compare  with  the 
seed  you  sowed  forty  years  ago? — It  compared  with  the 
best  Dutch  seed  I ever  saw. 

191.  In  plumpness? — And  colour  and  vegetation. 

192.  In  regard  to  your  statement  in  your  notes  that 
a central  rettery  would  bo  tho  salvation  of  the  flax- 
growing industry — you  don’t  advocate  the  bringing 
of  green  flax  to  the  rettery? — I don't  know — I don’t 
think  the  climate  suitable.  Wo  have  an  insular  cli- 
mate; we  never  know  to-day  what  to-morrow  will  be. 
When  you  shook  up  flax  it  is  not  like  whoat  or  oats. 
It  does  not  come  to  a point.  The  top  of  a beet  of  flax 
is  open,  and  the  rain  gets  into  it,  and  once  it  gets 
in  you  are  beaten.  It  begins  to  sprout  readily,  and 
the  whole  thing  gets  into  a mess.  If  you  had  one 
hundred  hands  you  might  save  the  fibre,  but  lose  the 
seed.  In  connection  with  a central  rettery  you  would 
have  a big  volume  of  water,  something  like  the  Clay 
Lough  for  retting  of  flax.  A disused  canal  would  suit 
the  same  purpose. 

193.  How  long  under  ordinary  conditions  could  you 
keep  flax  after  pulling  before  you  steeped  it?— Hie 
sooner.it  is  in  the  water  the  better. 

194.  Could  you  state  a time — it  would  depend  on 
the  season? — Not  a time  so  much  as  the  state  of  the 
weather.  If  pulled  wet  it  would  heat  immediately.  I 
have  kept  mine,  where  I could  not  get  it  into  the 
water,  turned  over  with  pitchforks,  and  let  it  dry 

. equally  all  round.  Flax  going  to  such  a central  rettery 
would  have  to  go  into  the  water  within  a few  days. 

195.  Chairman.  You  could  not  carry  green  flax  any 
distance  to  a rettery? — You  could. 

196.  You  said  just  now  you  saw  it  heat  in  a few 
hours  and  take  injury  in  transit? — It  would  not  take 
any  injury.  I would  not  leave  it  a day  or  two ; six  or 
eight  hours  would  do  no  harm. 

197.  Mb.  Barbour. — Is  this  flax  crop  worth  preserv- 
ing for  the  farmer? — Decidedly,  and  it  is  good  for  lie 
community  at  large. 

198.  You  think  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  that  it 
justifies  its  growing? — I realised  £30  an  acre,  and  yon 
cannot  get  that  from  anything  else  easily. 

199.  Chairman , — Tobacco  will  give  it  to  you. 

200.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  really  think  there  are  J®- 
turns  from  the  flax  crop  that  make  it  worth  while  for 
a determined  effort  being  made  in  the  farmers  m- 
terest  to  preserve  it  in  .Ireland? — It  is  a 'matter  alto- 
gether whether  the  thing  pays  or  not.  If ‘it-pays-tne 
farmers-,  will  go  on  with  it,  .and  if  it  does  not i you -cab- 
not  make,  them  gc  on  with  it.  If  we  cannot-  grow,  goon 
flax  it -is  not  worth,  growing- at  all.  If 1 we'  cma 

grow  flax;  that  .comes  into  competition -with- Russ 
flax  it. would  not  pay  for  the  labour  and '-taxes_  - 
If  we1  cannot -grow  flax  that  comes  into  compet 
with-. the. Belgian  flax  it  is  not  worth  growing  atiau- 
It  would  not. leave  anything  for  profit  or  reward 
the  technical  . knowledge  and  hard  work  requ1*’® 
grow  it:  Itis  only  by, growing: the  best'  quality  to# 
is  worth  growing  at  all. 
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201.  There  are  possibilities  in  the  crop  that  justify 
a determined  effort  being  made  to  preserve  it 
from  the  farmers’  point  of  view?— It  depends 
on  what  means  you  take  to  preserve  it.  There 
is  the  question  of  organising  companies  to  buy  it.  The 
difficulty  of  climate  comes  in,  and  there  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  green  flax  steeped  in  time.  Of  course,  diffi- 
culties were  only  made  to  be  surmounted  and  over- 

202.  Chairman. — You  spoke  about  the  exhausting 

effects  of  the  flax  crop,  and  made  it  clear  that  it 
did  not  exhaust  the  soil  so  much  as  some  believed. 
Is  there  not  a popular  idea  that  the  flax  crop  does 
exhaust  the  land? — Yes.  That  is  the  reason  I men- 

tioned it.  I have  seen  it  stated  in  the  newspapers. 

203.  Suppose  you  take  a.  crop  of  oats  and  next  year 
you  divide  that  field  into  two;  on  one  side  you  grow 
flax' and  on  the  other  side  oats  again? — We  just  re- 
verse that. 

204.  Of  the  two  sides  of  that  field  which  would 
be  the  poorer — that  which  grew  flax  or  that  which 
grew  oats? — The  second  crop  of  oats  would  be  de- 
cidedly the  poorer  judging  by  results  afterwards.  If 
you  sowed  down  grass  seed  you  would  take  twioe  as 
good  a crop  on  the  part  where  the  flax  was  grown,  and 
if  you  graze  it  the  next  year  it  will  graze  better;  I 
tried  it  myself. 

205.  You  are  satisfied  the  flax  crop  in  itself  does  not 
deteriorate  the  soil? — It  does  not  take  more  out  of 


the  soil  than  any  other  crop.  You  cannot  Jake  a crop  Belfast. 

out  of  the  soil  without  exhausting  it.  Some  people  — 
think  the  soil  is  an  inexhaustible  source.  I look  on  Mai  3,  li>10. 
land  as  a laboratory  for  turning  manures  into  crops.  ~ 

206.  One  crop  of  flax  in  this  rotation  does  not  de-  James  t*«10n. 
teriorate  the  soil  for.  growing  other  crops  in  a rotation?  Es9-> • 

— No. 

207.  It  leaves  the  land  more  diriy? — If  the  land  is 
dirty  you  should  not  grow  flax  on  it. 

208.  Has  it  a tendency  to  leave  the  land  dirty?- — If 
the  dirt  is  not  in  the  soil  it  cannot  develop. 

209.  If  you  sowed,  say,  half  an  acre  with  flax  and 
half  an  acre  with  oats  would  the  land  not  be  dirtier 
after  the  flax? — If  a field  of  weeds  before,  it  would 
be  dirtier  after  the  flax. 

210.  The  ground  is  more  or  less  full  of  weeds? — I can 
take  you  over  3,000  acres  in  Scotland,  and  you  oould 
put  all  the  weeds  you  would  find  on  it  in  your  pocket.. 

211.  I want  your  answer  to  this  question?— If  the 
land  was  dirty,  seriously  I would  not  put  flax  in  it. 

You  cannot  expect  a good  result  if  you  sow  flax  in 
dirty  land. 

212.  Is  the  land  dirtier  after  a flax  crop  than  after 
an  oat  crop? — From  the  extra  cultivation,  the  flax 
land  being  better  pulverised,  the  weeds  would  flourish 
more  luxuriantly  than  in  hard  ground. 

213.  It  is  dirtier  after  flax  Qian  after  oats? — It 
should  not  be.  I have  no  patience  with  that. 

214.  But  is  it? — I have  no  patience  with  that. 


John  McRobert,  Esq.,  J:P.,  representing  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society,  examined. 


215.  Chairman. — You  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  McRobert? — 
Yes. 

216.  You  have  not  sent  us  any  notes  of  the  evidence 
you  wish  to  put  before  us? — I did  send  some  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  a few  days  ago. 

217.  Have  you  prepared. anything, to  lay  before  us? 
— I have  plenty  in  my  head,  but  I have  nothing  written 
out. 

218.  Proceed  then  and  let  us  hear  your  evidence  on 

this  question — what  are  the  causes  contributing  to  the 
decline  of  the  flax-growing  industry  and  what  recom- 
mendations have  you  to  make? — To  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse — about  recommendations,  I don’t  think  there 
is  any  hope  of  getting  any  substantial,  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  flax;  grown  by  the  smaller  farmers,  and  I 
think  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  show  the 
larger  farmers  that  it  is  in  their  interests  to  grow 
more  flax.  Now,  the  first  thing  that,  meets  .you  when 
you  ask  a large  farmer  why  he  does  not  sow  more  flax — 
and  by  large  farmer  I mean  a.  farmer  of  100  acres  and 
up  to  200  acres — is  this  : he  will  meet  you  and, talk. of 
the  trouble  he  has  in  getting  labour,  in.  paying  for 
handling  the  crop,  which  requires  to  be  done  im- 
mediately, because  a delay  of  two  or  three  days  would 
ruin  the  whole  crop.  The  flax  must  be  pulled  when 
ready,  and  it  must  be  steeped  and  taken 
out  in  the  proper  time.  This  work  must  be  done  at 
once.  To  meet  that,  I tell  them  if  they  were  prepared 
to  pay  for  the  handling  and  labour  there  would  be  no 
difficulty,  and  that  the  cost  would  be  recouped  by  the 
result  they  would  have,  and  that.it  would. pay  large 
farmers  to  grow  flax.  I know  several  who  have  for 
years  steadily  grown  flax,  and  who  are  still  keeping 
up  the  growing.  A man  who  has  200  acres  of  land 
could  have  10  or  12  acres  for  flax  according  to  the 
way  the  fields  would  come  in.  He  could  have  that,  and 
carry  it  out  with  profit  to  himself.  It  would  be  very 
difficult,  of  oourse,  to  give  you  a true  estimate  of  what 
would  grow- per  acre,  but  you  might  take  it — roughly, 
it  would  cost  £8.  , ...  ,, 

219.  An  acre?— Yes.  When  he  has  done  with  the 
work  and  is  ready  to  turn. the  crop  into  money. 

220.  And  paying  for  scutching? — Yes;  it  is  only  a 
fraction  for  that. 

221.  Per  statute  acre?— Yes.  It  is  only-  an  approxi- 
mate estimate.  I asked  , a man  to  check  , my  own 
figures,  and  where  I estimated  £6  as  the  cost  up  to  the 
time  the  flax  has  reached  the  scutch  null.  he  made  it 
£6  7s.,  but,  roughly,  you  may  take  it  it  would  oe 
about  £8  per  statute  acre  to  bring  it  to- the  market, 
where  he  disposes  of  -it.  . If  ..there  .was  an.  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  flax,  and  if  more  flax  was 

would  he  very  glad  to  come  from  villages  and  towns  to 


pull  flax.  At  present  they  get  3d.  or  3-Jd- 
per  stook  for  pulling  flax,  and  they  make  fine  McRobert, 
wages.  It  is  a cheaper  way  for  the  farmer  to  pay  for  Esq.,  J.P. 
work  by  the  stook  or  let  his  field  to  a man  who  will  em- 
ploy a number  of  men  to  do  it.  In  regard  to  a large 
farmer  who- cannot  have  the  hands  himself  he  could 
employ  whatever  strange  hands  he  needed  for  the  time.  _ 

These  people  could  be  up  early  on  a summer  morning. 

I have  also  some  women  on  my  land.  The  men  can 
make  os.  a day  and  they  can  work  early  and  late.  So  I 
think  there  should  be  9ome  effort  made  to  induce  the 
larger  farmers  to  take  the  matter  of  flax-growing  into 
consideration.  It  cannot  be  done  at  once.  They  must  lay 
out  their  plans  for  rotation,  and  gradually  get  into  it, 
but  I can  point  you  out  a number  of  farmers  who  suc- 
cessfully grow  a large  quantity — some  as  much  as 
eight  bags  this  year— and  these  are  men  who  stuck  at' 
it  constantly,  and  made  it  pay,  and  who  say  it  pays 
better  than  anything  else  they  have  on  their  land, 
but  these  men  don’t  talk  much  about  it.  By  doing  so 
they  seem  to  think  there  would  be  an  over-production, 
and  that  prices  would  be  cut  down. 

222.  These  were  farmers  who  farm  100  to  150  acres? 

—Yes. 

222a.  It  is  to  them  you  refer? — Yes.  The  small 

farmers  who  have  20  acres  down  in  my  neighbourhood  are 
growing  quite  as  much  flax  as  you  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect, and  their  ground  is  not  nearly  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  that- of  the  larger  farms.  They  are  growing 
flax,  and  in  many  cases  the  land  is  flaxed  out,,  and  you 
cannot  expect  much  increase  in  flax-growing  in  my 
neighbourhood  by  small  farmers;  but  there  is  great 
scope  for  large  farmers  to  have  much  increased  acreage.. 

To  give  you  a reason  why  it  would  pay  these  men  to 
do  it.  Supposing  a large  farm  in  a good  state  of  cul- 
tivation comes  on  the  market  for  letting  for  the  year 
generally  they  will  put  np  a large  portion  of  it-  for  the 
season  for  flax.  It  is  in  good  condition  and  has  not  been 
flaxed  say  for  20  years.  They  will  give  £4,  £5,  and  £6 
an  acre  for  the  ground  to  sow  flaxseed,  and  these  men 
can  give  these  prices  per  acre,  and  take  these  crops 
off  it,  and.  it  pays  them. 

223.  How  much  did  you  say? — £4  to  £5  an  acre. 

224.  Conacre? — Statute  acre  for  the  season.  £6 
an  acre  was  paid  on  one  estate  only  recently. 

225.  By  small  men? — -Yes,  and  these  men  have  to 
employ  every  hand  they  take.  Now,  that  system  of 
farming  and  letting  by  conacre,  I need  not  tell  you, 
is  injurious  to  that  farm.  You  are  taking  much  out  of 
it  and  adding  nothing  to  it,  and  this  is  not  good  farm- 
ing. Those  large  farmers  who  do  that  carefully,  not 
putting  in  a whole  country  side  of  flax,  but  putting  it 
in  its  proper  rotation,  can  make  flax-growing  remune- 
rative. On  these  larger,  better  cultivated  farms,  the 
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Belfast.  yield  per  acre  and  the  prices  will  he  better  than  on 

— smaller  farms,  where  flax  has  been  constantly  grown. 

Mat  S,  1910.  The  yield  for  all  Ireland  is  about  32  stones  to  the  acre, 

— and  the  average  price  is  not  very  great,  but  it  is  pos- 

dohn  sible  to  get  at  least  40  stones  to  the  acre  on  the  better 

McRoberfc,  farms — at  a minimum  price  of  7s.  6d.  That  would 

Esq.,  J.P.  work  out  at  £15  an  acre.  That  is  a minimum. 

226.  What  other  points  do  you  wish  to  deal 
with? — That  is  the  most  practical  way  to  set  to 
work. 

227.  That  is  the  way  you  think  development  would 
be  brought  about,  but  you  are  not  quite  clear  as  to 
how  you  will  stimulate  farmers? — That  is  for  you. 

228.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  offer? — No  positive 
suggestion  as  to  how  you  will  induce  farmers  to 
do  thisP — No. 

229.  Have  you  flax  yourself? — I have  about  10  acres 
in  this  year,  and  I usually  have  the  same  quantity. 

230.  Did  you  hear  the  question  I put  to  the  previous 
witness  as  to  the  exhaustive  character  of  the  flax  crop 
— what  is  your  view  with  regard  to  that? — My  system 
of  rotation  differs  from  Mr.  Heron’s.  I can  give  you 
exactly  what  you  want.  We  often  take  a second  crop  of 
oats  after  lea,  which  Mr.  Heron  condemns,  and  if  not 
wasting  the  time  of  the  Committee  I will  tell  you  why. 
It  was  not  possible  under  the  old  way  of  swing  ploughing 
but  with  the  chill  plough  the  soil  is  practically  turned 
over,  and  then  when  you  sow  a second  time,  not  on  the 
old  surface,  but  on  what  was  the  leaside,  you  have 
as  good  a crop.  If  you  put  on  gas  lime  after  the 
first  crop  you  have  heavier  second  crops.  You  have 
the  rotted  grass  of  the  first  year  to  stimulate,  and  I 
have  actually  had  better  second  crops,  but  then  all  the 
weeds  in  the  land  show.  I have  sometimes  not  put  in  as 
much  oats  the  second  time  as  the  first,  and,  therefore, 
I had  some  of  that  laud  for  flax.  I have  sown  flax 
in  one  part  and  oats  in  the  other.  You  wanted  to 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  was  the  dirtier.  I think 
the  flax  was  the  dirtier,  for  the  reason  that  the  weeds 
got  more  time  to  develop.  There  were,  however,  as 
many  weeds  in  the  oats,  but  they  were  not  so  promi- 
nent, and  they  did  not  come  to  such  maturity.  We 
got  over  that  difficulty  by  cleaning  the  ground  for 
green  crops  in  the  following  year. 

281.  The  following  year  which  of  the  two  portions  of 
land  would  be  the  poorer? — I don't  think  there  would 
be  the  slightest  difference.  Oats  take  as  much  out  of 
the  ground  as  flax,  but  the  weeds  were  further  forward 
in  the  flax. 

232.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statement  so  often 
made  that  the  flax  crop  is  very  exhausting? — Not 
directly  of  itself. 

233.  But  indirectly,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Heron? — 
Yes.  That  is  easily  understood. 

234.  With  regard  to  the  profits  from  flax-growing, 
do  you  think  it  more  profitable  to  grow  other  crops? — 
I have  thought  over  everything.  Take  potatoes,  I 
have  gone  carefully  into  the  statistics  as  to  the  growth 
of  potatoes,  and  it  costs  me  50  per  cent,  more  to  put 
an  acre  of  potatoes  on  the  market  than  an  acre  of 
flax. 

235.  That  is  £12? — Yes.  This  is  one  thing 
for  larger  farmers  to  consider.  If  you  take  flax  as 
sown  now,  and  if  the  ground  has  been  properly  pre- 
pared— I have  no  faith  in  what  can  be  done  in  the  shape 
of  weeding — for  three  or  four  months  while  the  flax  will 
be  growing  it  won’t  cost  one  penny.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  four  weeks,  during  the  next  four  months  we 
will  not  be  a day  out  of  our  potatoes,  doing  some- 
thing and  for  that  work  I reckon  the  farmers  would 
find  that  their  potato  crops  would  be  costing  them  far 
more  than  their  flax  crops.  Flax  comes  in  all  at  once. 
While  flax  cost  me  £8  to  put  on  the  market,  potatoes 
cost  me  £12. 

236.  The  returns  of  your  flax  you  put  down  at  £15? 
—I  sold  my  potatoes  at  £13  5s.  per  acre  last  year,  and 
my  nearest  neighbour  sold  over  100  tons,  and  got  £13 
an  acre  for  them. 

237.  That  was  a small  price? — The  man  that  bought 
them  raised  them. 

238.  That  misled  me.  Your  comparison  between  the 
flax  crop  and  the  potato  crop  is  most  interesting? 

I have  given  the  cost  of  the  potatoes  up  to  the  time 

they  are  ready  for  raising.  Well,  then,  I think 
it  is  fair  to  state  this.  The  man  buys  them,  and  gives 
me  £13  an  acre.  He  is  taking  the  position  of  the 
farmer  at  that  time.  What  is  spent  afterwards  would 


be  added  to  the  £13  in  order  to  get  at  the  value  of  the 
crop. 

239.  The  result  of  this  evidence  is  that  flax  pays 
better  than  potatoes? — In  my  opinion  it  would  in  its 
proper  rotation  and  the  proper  quantity  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  farm. 

240.  How  many  tons  of  potatoes  do  you  grow  per 
acre? — That  varies  immensely.  I was  told  by  the  man 
wbo  'bought  them  from  me  that  he  had  15  or  16  tons 
to  the  acre  last  year. 

241.  He  got  them  at  less  than  £1  a ton? — He  did. 
I have  had  10  or  11  tons  per  acre  at  various  seasons. 

242.  Have  you  any  other  points  or  suggestions  for 
consideration  ? What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the 
idea  put  forward  by  Mr.  Heron  of  having  companies 
to  take  flax  from  the  farmer? — You  used  the  word 
“ practicability”  in  connection  with  it.  That  is  just 
the  point.  I cannot  say  I have  studied  the  matter 
very  much,  but  from  what  I gathered  I am  afraid  it  is 
not  very  practicable,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  handling 
would  be  very  much  in  excess  of  what  is  being  done 
now  by  the  farmers.  This  cost  is  scattered  over  a 
great  deal,  and,  if  centralised,  could  it  be  employed  all 
at  once?  There  would  be  all  the  difficulty  of  convey- 
ing this  green  flax,  which  is  very  heavy  at  that  stage, 
to  the  different  places. 

242a.  You  have  not  studied  it  sufficiently  to  give  us 
an  opinion? — No. 

243.  With  regard  to  another  question  raised 
by  Mr.  Heron,  namely,  the  sale  of  the  flax- 
have  you  any  information  to  give  us  as  to  that? — I 
don’t  know  whether  you  know  that  I am  one  of  these 
flax  mill-owners  talked  about  by  Mr.  Heron — I am 
one  of  the  unfox-tunate  scutch-mill  owners.  I think  I 
could  tell  you  a great  deal  about  the  tow  end  of  it.  I 
remember  very  well  in  my  young  days  when  flax-mill 
owners  didn’t  do  anything  about  the  tow — that  is,  the 
tow  was  the  farmer’s  to  do  what  he  liked  with,  and 
tow  dealers  came  about  the  mills,  and  bought  the  tow 
from  the  farmers.  I remember  well  when  it 
was  an  absolute  necessity  to  do  away  with  the  prac- 
tice— an  absolute  necessity,  because  these  tow  dealers 
brought  whiskey  about  the  mills,  and  treated  the 
scutchers,  and  it  was  alleged  by  the  growers  of  flax 
that  this  was  with  the  object  of  getting  the  scutchers 
to  allow  portions  of  the  flax  to  go  into  the  tow,  and 
to  such  an  extent  did  that  evil  go  on  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  put  a stop  to  it.  I remember 
well  putting  up  a notice  on  the  mill  that  no  tow- 
dealer  would  be  allowed  on  the  premises.  The  tow 
was  the  property  of  the  farmer  to  do  what  he  liked 
with  it.  For  years  the  farmer  cleared  the  mill,  shaked 
the  tow,  and  carted  it  away  to  Drumaness,  or  else- 
where, to  the  mills  whei-e  it  was  used.  Then  gradually 
the  farmers  would  not  come  at  the  time  when  the  flax 
had  to  be  cleared  out,  and  the  millowner  had  to  employ 
hands  to  get  the  mill  cleared,  and  gradually  he  went 
on  to  buy  the  tow  from  the  farmer.  It  is  now  almost  the 
universal  custom  for  the  flax-mill  owner  to  buy  the 
tow,  but  as  far  as  I am  concerned  it  is  the  fanner’s 
property  to  do  what  he  likes  with  it. 

243a.  With  regard  to  the  selling  of  flax, 
what  have  you  to  say? — I have,  of  course,  made  it  my 
business  to  attend  every  market.  I was  at  every  sale 
at  Robson’s  since  tbis  new  flax  market  was  started 
during  the  last  year,  and  the  position  I took  up  as  a 
flax-mill  owner  was  this  : _as  far  as  my  mill  is  con- 
cerned I would  let  the  fanner  do  exactly  what  he 
liked  with  his  own.  If  he  wanted  to  sell  flax  at  the 
mill  I would  he  glad  to  assist  him  to  bring  any  buyer 
he  liked,  or  to  bring  the  flax  to  Ballynahinch  market 
or  to  Belfast.  I would  assist  him  to  sell  it.  We  sell 
a considerable  quantity  at  the  mill  and  some  of 
the  farmers  go  to  Lisburn  and  some  to  Ballvnahinch 
market  and  some  to  Belfast.  The  position  I was  in 
with  regard  to  my  own  growing  of  flax  was  tbis : last 
year  I went  borne  one  evening,  and  was  told  that  two 
buyers  had  called.  Both  offered  9s.  a stone  for  my 
flax  all  round.  I 'asked  my  son,  who  had  charge  of  the 
mill,  would  neither  of  them  advance  on  that  price, 
and  he  said  they  would  not,  and  that  if  I gave  it  to 
One  the  other  would  be  offended.  I then  said  I would 
send  it  to  Robson's.  Both  buyers  were  at  Robson's 
and  neither  bid  for  it,  and  another  bought  it  at  exactly 
the  same  price  as  they  had  previously  offered  for  iti 
so  I lost  nothing. 
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244.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  selling  flax  at 
Belfast  by  public  auction  is  a good  one? — I think  it 
is  perfectly  fair. 

245.  Would  it  be  a good  thing  if  the  whole  country 
did  that? — If  they  all  did  that  I won't  agree  it  would 
be  a wise  thing.  I would  not  do  so.  As  a flax-mill 
owner  myself  I will  not  close  my  mill  to  the  farmer  to 
sell  his  flax  in. 

246.  Would  you  advise  it  as  a good  system?— We  are 
constantly  hearing  a great  deal  about  buyers  who  are 
accused  of  practising  all  sorts  of  dodgery.  We  have 
heard  it  and  we  are  going  to  hear  more  of  it.  There 
may  be  no  truth  in  it,  but  would  not  a system  of  sale 
by  auction  do  away  with  all  suspicion? — I thought  the 
thing  would  have  come  gradually. 

247.  Is  that  the  direction  in  which  farmers  should 
work  ? — I think  so.  That  is  what  it  will  come  to. 

248.  It  would  be  better  for  the  spinners,  for  they 
would  have  it  at  their  door? — There  are  many  other 
reasons  too,  and  there  are  wheels  within  wheels. 

249.  Are  you  in  a position  to  explain  further? 
— I could  give  you  what  is  reported. 

250.  What  are  the  reports  so  that  we  can  probe 
them  as  we  go  along? — One  reason  why  the  farmers 
think  that  the  selling  by  auction  is  not  supported,  is 
that  it  prevents  quite  a number  of  our  leading  buyers 
going  round  the  country,  and  would  deprive  them  of 
their  job. 

251.  If  useless,  why  keep  them  at  it?— That  is  one 
thing.  If  you  send  all  the  flax  to  Belfast  or  to  a 
central  place  you  will  do  away  with  these  buyers.  The 
farmers  are  suspicious.  They  want  competition.  They 
would  rather  let  their  flax  stand  a week  or  two  in  the 
mill.  We  send  the  offers  in  respect  of  the  flax  to  the 
farmers  and  they  can  accept  or  refuse  these  when  the 
buyers  come  round  to  the  mill.  They  leave  tickets 
for  the  flax  and  then  the  mill-owner  sends  the  ticket 
or  offer  made  to  the  farmer,  and  it  is  for  him  to  take 
it  or  not  as  he  pleases.  They  attend  very  often,  and 
come  on  the  day  they  know  the  buyers  are  coming,  and 
some  avoid  them. 

252.  Why? — They  want  to  see  whether  some  other 
buyer  will  not  pay  something  more.  It  is  largely  iD 
the  hands  of  the  spinners.  If  there  is  a public  auction 
and  good  competition  the  farmer  will  go  there  if  he 
knows  that  there  he  will  get  the  best  price. 

253.  There  are  three  systems — one  to  sell  at  the 
mill,  one  to  sell  in  the  open  market,  and  one  to 
sell  by  public  auction.  You  think  this  new  system 
of  auctioning  the  flax  is  capable  of  development  and 
might  become  a great  advantage? — Yes,  and  it  gives 
the  least  trouble. 

254.  The  difficulty  would  be — you  want  to  get  the 
confidence  of  the  farmer? — Yes. 

254a.  It  is  no  advantage  to  the  spinners  to 
send  their  buyers  over  the  country? — It  is  a_  great 
expense  to  them. 

255.  You  have  heard  of  charges  made  by  farmers — 
complaints  and  suspicions  of  the  way  they  are  dealt 
with  by  the  buyers.  They  tell  you  the  buyers  come 
round  and  agree  among  themselves  that  only  one  man 
is  to  go  to  a particular  mill.  You  have  heard  these 
complaints.  What  amount  of  truth  is  in  them? — There 
could  be  a great  deal  of  evidence  brought  to  show  you 
there  is  something  in  it.  Apparently,  on  the  outside, 
there  might  be  for  reasons  we  don’t  know.  Perhaps 
a man  offered  too  much,  more  than  he  afterwards  finds 
he  should  have  given.  That  is  one  reason. 

256.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  pull  your  flax  by 
stooks? — Yes. 

257.  What  would  the  average  cost  of  pulling  the 
green  flax  in  stooks  be? — It  varies.  Ten  acres  cost  me 
£10  last  year. 

258.  How  many  stooks  were  in  it? — It  cost  34d.  a 
stook.  How  many  3Jd.  in  £10? — Roughly  70  stooks 
per  acre. 

259.  How  much  more  did  you  make  in  flax  than  in 
potatoes? — There  are  no  two  crops  you  could  be 
exactly  alike  in.  You  cannot  have  all  your  eggs  in  one 
basket.  I want  to  see  flax  grown  in  proportion  to  the 
acreage. 

260.  What  profit  had  you  on  the  flax  this  year,  if  it 
is  a fair  question? — About  £4  an  acre. 

261.  These  buyers  yon  speak  of  going  round  the 
mills  are  buyers  direct  from  the  spinners  or  dealers? 
—Both. 

262.  Hayg  you  much  competition  with  these  buyers 
going  round  during  the  week? — There  axe  three  or 
dour,  and  sometimes  only  two. 


263.  The  different  spinners  have  a certain  rule  for 
these  buyers  to  act  on? — There  is  a good  deal  in  that. 

264.  Certain  buyers  would  not  go  near  you  at  all? — 
That  is  so. 

265.  They  have  their  own  localities? — Yes,  one  man 
goes  to  one  district  and  another  man  goes  to  another 
district.  That  might  be  owing  partly  to  a particular 
district  growing  flax  more  suitable  to  his  purpose. 

266.  I expect  no  matter  what  a farmer  gets  for  his 
flax  he  is  not  satisfied? — Some  are  well  satisfied. 

267.  They  don’t  know  whether  they  get  the  market 
price  or  not? — They  have  a pretty  good  idea. 

268.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — If  there  was  an  average 
yield  of  40  stones  to  the  acre — 40  to  50  stones — at  prices 
from  50s.  to  80s.,  would  that  be  a sufficient  inducement 
to  the  farmer  to  grow  flax? — I put  that  down  as  a 
minimum. 

269.  That  would  start  them? — Yes,  that  is  a mini- 
mum. 40  stones  at  7s.  6d.  would  be  a minimum.  A 
great  many  of  them  can  do  much  better  than  that. 

270.  But  do  you  think  that  if  they  were  sure  of  40 
stones  to  the  acre,  and  from  40s.  to  60s.  per  cwt., 
that  return  would  start  them? — I think  so. 

271.  You  say  the  ground  after  flax  is  dirtier  than 
after  oats? — Tes.  The  weeds  are  more  apparent. 

272.  Is  flax  ground  better  prepared  than  oats 
ground? — It  gets  better  cultivation. 

273.  The  weeds  should  be  better  killed  in  the  flax 
than  in  the  oats? — They  should. 

274.  Do  you  think  if  oats  were  pulled  the  same  as 
flax,  and  the  weeds  left  standing  by,  the  same  as  -with 
flax,  that  the  ground  would  not  be  equally  dirty  as  iu 
the  case  of  flax? — No.  I think  the  pulling  of  the  flax 
gets  the  weeds  to  grow  better,  and  they  have  a longer 
time  to  grow. 

275.  You  wonld  approve  of  this  new  system  of 
auctioning? — I think  it  has  done  very  well  as  a be- 
ginning. These  things  all  have  to  grow,  and  it  is  an 
education  for  the  farmers  to  come  and  see  the  prices 
given.  They  should  know  what  was  to  be  given  after 
being  in  the  Belfast  market. 

276.  Have  prices  been  better  than  in  the  country 
market? — In  some  cases  more  is  offered  in  the  mills 
than  afterwards  obtained  here,  and  in  some  cases 
some  farmers  sell  at  better  prices  in  Belfast  than  at 
home. 

277.  Supposing  farmers  send  their  flax  from  County 
Donegal  or  Tyrone  or  Derry,  and  it  is  sold  in  an 
auction  mart,  the  carriage  has  to  be  paid  for  miles — 
who  pays  the  carriage,  the  spinner  or  the  farmer? — 
Sion  Mills  should  buy  their  local  flax.  They  would 
not  be  much  up  here.' 

278.  Chairman. — Your  plan  is  to  give  them  an 
auction  mart  in  Derry? — Yes.  They  could  have  one 
in  Derry.  The  centre  could  be  in  a radius  of  a com- 
paratively few  miles. 

279.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  have  heard  the 
statement  of  buyers  being  in  rings.  You  don’t  say 
there  is  anything  in  that? — Spinners  buy  on  the  best 
terms  they  can,  and  will  buy  the  article  that  suits 
them. 

280.  If  they  were  inclined  to  combine,  would  they 
have  any  better  opportunities  in  this  market  than  in 
the  open  market? — I don’t  think  so. 

281.  Mr.  Crawford. — Do  you  attend  Rohsori’s  auc- 
tion of  flax  regularly? — Every  week. 

282.  How  many  buyers  attend  there  on  an  aver- 
age?— Three  or  four;  sometimes  half-a-dozen. 

283.  If  a buyer  were  in  Cootehill  on  a Friday  he 
could  not  be  here? — A firm  has  more  than  one  repre- 
sentative. 

284.  Mr.  Gordon. — Something  should  be  done  to  in- 
duce the  larger  farmers  of  60  to  100  acres  to  grow  flax? 
— Yes. 

235.  Is  it  the  case  in  vonr  neighbourhood  that  those 
men  grow  comparatively  little  flax? — Yes. 

286.  Are  there  many  in  yonr  neighbourhood  who 
grow  no  flax? — A considerable  number. 

287.  The  flax  grown  in  your  neighbourhood  is  on 
small  farms? — Yes. 

2S8.  And  handled  by  those  who  do  most  of  the 
labour  themselves? — Yes,  their  own  families  and  em- 
ployees. 

289.  What  is  the  chief  objection  that  the  larger 
farmers  have  to  grow  flax? — The  difficulty  of  getting 
labour  is  the  first  thing.  If  I ask  a man  why  he  does 
not  sow  more  flax,  he  replies,  “ look  at  the  trouble  of 
handling  it." 


Belfast. 
Mat  3,  1910. 
John 

Mc-Robeit. 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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John 

McRobert. 
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290.  If  that  is  so  then  labour  is  the  difficult  question. 
If  there  was  an  increase  in  price — say  an  increase  from 
7s.  to  15s.  a stone — would  it  induce  these  men  to 
grow  flax  P — You  will  double  the  acreage  if  you  guar- 
antee to  double  the  price. 

290a.  Where  will  you  get  the  labour? — It  will  be  got 
if  the  farmers  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  labourers 
will  come  from  the  neighbouring  towns  to  the  country. 

291.  Then  it  is  not  really  a scarcity  of  labour  that 
accounts  for  so  little  flax  being  grown? — The  question 
of  paying  for  the  labour.  If  flax  is  grown  in  that 
quantity,  labour  will  be  got  if  the  farmers  will  pay 
for  it. 

292.  You  mentioned  that  the  average  yield  for  flax 
was  32  stones,  and  that  the  cost  of  growing  was  £8 
an  acre,  and  if  you  could  produce  40  stones  at  7s.  6d. 
it  would  realise  £15  an  acre.  Do  you  consider  that 
would  pay? — It  would  pay  very  well,  I think. 

293.  Does  that  cost  of  £8  mean  labour  entirely? — 
Everything. 

294.  Seed? — Yes,  seed,  labour,  scutching,  etc. 

295.  Anything  for  rent? — I allow  £1  for  rent  and 
taxes. 

296.  In  the  case  of  the  potato  crop,  it  cost  you  £12 
an  acre? — Yes. 

297.  Did  you  include  everything  in  that? — Every- 
thing, with  the  exception  of  raising.  I thought  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  add  anything  more  to  the  £12, 
because  I was  comparing  that  with  the  value  of  the 
crop  when  ready  for  raising. 

298.  You  stated  that  you  sold  the  crop  for  £13 
5s.  Od.  per  acre? — That  is  so. 

299.  You  would  not  consider  that  an  average  price? 
— My  neighbour  sold  100  tons  at  £13  an  acre. 

300.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  what  he  sold 

otntoes  for  last  year? — I could  for  the  last  six  years, 

ut  I could  not  put  my  hand  on  it  at  the  moment. 

301.  The  price  last  year  would  be  considerably 
more? — Yes.  The  year  before  was  better.  The  prices 
varied  from  £20. 

302.  £13  is  abnormally  low? — You  are  quite  right. 

303.  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  flax  with  potatoes 
when  the  latter  cost  £12  and  sell  at  £13  per  acre? — 
That  is  quite  right. 

304.  There  is  another  point  I would  like  to  ask 
you  about.  After  a lea  oat  crop  you  usually  follow 
with  flax  or  roots? — Yes. 

305.  In  the  case  of  potatoes  you  prepare  your  land 
and  manure  it,  whereas  in  the  case  of  flax  you  only 
prepare  the  land? — Yes. 

306.  After  potatoes  the  land  should  be  perfectly 
clean  ? — Yes.  I should  have  told  you  the  best  flax 
I had  last  year  was  grown  on  potato  ground,  as  Mr. 
Heron  mentioned. 

307.  After  a flax  crop  you  have  to  clean  the  land 
and  also  manure  it  for  the  succeeding  crop,  and  this 
costs  money? — You  would  have  exactly  the  same  for 
potatoes. 

307a.  You  have  the  land  to  till  and  manure  for 
potatoes,  but  for  oats  nnd  flax  you  have  only  to  till 
the  land.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  land  for  flax 
or  oats  should  be  much  less  than  for  potatoes  fol- 
lowing flax  ? — Certainly. 

308.  You  say  flax  costs  £8  an  acre,  and  you  say 
potatoes  cost  £12.  Is  it  fair  to  charge  up  all  the 
cost  to  potatoes.  You  have  first  cleaned  your  land, 


and  in  the  second  instance  you  have  manured  it  for 
the  succeeding  two  or  three  crops.  Is  that  not  so?— 
In  connection  with  flax,  I don’t  charge  all  the  man- 
ure. I charge  all  the  artificial  manure.  I don’t 
charge  all  in  the  £12 ; I charge  a proportion  of  two- 
thirds  against  the  crop  to  allow  a crop  for  the  follow- 
ing year. 

309.  My  point  is  that  the  cost  of  £8  in  the  case 
of  flax,  and  of  £12  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  is  hardly 
a fair  comparison,  for  the  cost  of  manuring  the  for- 
mer crop  is  not  taken  into  consideration? — That  is 
only  the  year’s  outlay. 

310.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
flax  scheme  in  County  Down? — None  at  all. 

311.  Mr.  Hincholiff. — Arising  out  of  Mr.  Gordon’s 
question,  may  I put  it,  it  would  be  fairer  to  compare 
flax  with  another  crop — the  second  oat  crop?  For 
instance,  the  crop  which  might  replace  it  and  leave 
the  land  practically  in  the  same  state  of  exhaustion? 

Yes,  in  connection  with  the  flax  if  grown  after 

oats. 

312.  Would  it  be  a fairer  comparison  to  take  the 
average  net  return  from  the  rotation  with  flax  against 
the  average  net  return  for  some  other  rotation  with- 
out flax? — Yes. 

313.  There  is  one  other  point  I would  like  to  ask 
vou  about.  The  previous  witness  pointed  out  that, 
in  his  opinion,  flax  could  only  be  grown  once  in  a 
long  series  of  years  successfully,  although  he  specified 
that  flax  was  not,  relative  to  other  crops,  exhausting 
on  the  land.  It  occurs  to  me  to  take  certain  other 
crops — some  of  which  came  under  my  observation— I 
have  seen  a crop  of  barley  grown  successfully  year 
after  year.  I take  it  flax  could  not  be  grown  in  that 
way? — Once  in  seven  or  eight  years  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 

314.  Flax  is  peculiar  in  that  respect? — Yes.  I can- 
not tell  you  the  reason.  My  belief  is  that  it  takes 
something  out  of  the  land  that  it  requires  time  to 
replace;  that  there  is  some  virtue  it  takes  out  of 
the  land  that  requires  years  to  regain. 

315.  You  admit  it  differs  from  other  crops  in  that 
respect? — Yes. 

316.  Chairman. — We  are  much  interested  in  your 
evidence,  and  I will  ask  a favour  of  you — to  let  us 
have  your  estimate  of  growing  these  crops  a little 
more  in  detail  on  paper.  We  will  give  you  time  to 
work  it  out,  it  is  so  important.  We  would  be  obliged 
if  you  would  do  it  in  the  course  of  a week  or  so  ?— I 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  assistance  I can.  Your 
secretary  will  give  me  an  idea  of  exactly  what  you 
want. 

317.  I would  like  you  to  take  the  flax  crop  and 
give  us  in  detail  your  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  various 
operations — the  average  cost  of  each  operation.  Then 
give  us  the  average  yield,  excluding  the  crops  of  the 
very  best  and  the  very  worst  farmers.  I wish  you 
would  do  the  same  with  potatoes  and  with  turnips 
and  oats.  These  figures  will  be  valuable  to  us,  and 
we  will  take  it  as  a great  favour  if  you  will  prepare 
them? — That  does  not  give  you  the  rotation  exactly 
unless  I give  you  the  rotation  of  flax,  potatoes,  oats, 
and  turnips. 

318.  That  would  do  very  well.  Take  the  rotation  as 
flax,  potatoes,  oats,  and  turnips. 


Alfred 
Fisher,  Esq. 


Alfred  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Lindsay,  Thompson  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  representing  the  Flax  Spinners ' 
Association,  examined. 


319.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Flax  Spinners’ 
Association,  Mr.  Fisher? — Yes. 

320.  Your  Association  has  handed  in  a statement, 
of  which  I presume  you  have  a copy? — Yes. 

321.  Do  you  wish  to  read  that  first,  or  have  you 
prepared  any  notes  of  your  ownP — I cannot  say  I 
have  prepared  any  notes  of  my  own.  Any  questions 
that  are  asked  of  me  I will  he  pleased  to  answer. 

322.  You  have  seen  our  reference.  It  is  “to  inquire 
into  the  present  state  of  the  flax-growing  industry  and 
the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  its  decline  — 
Yes. 

323.  Have  you  thought  of  the  causes  of  the  decline? 
Do  you  know  any  from  the  spinners’  point  of  viewP  — 
I cannot  say  I do. 

324.  The  spinners  require  as  much  flax  as  ever?— - 
They  do. 


325.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  quantities  of' 
flax  used  in  the  trade  generally  ? — I could  not  supply 
that  information. 

326.  Or  as  to  any  increase  in  the  demand  for  flax— 
whether  increasing  from  year  to  year  or  whether 
decreasing? — I would  say  it  has  not  been  decreasing. 

327.  You  could  not  give  us  any  figures? — I cannot 
give  you  any  figures. 

328.  Would  you  say  that  Irish  flax  is  a necessity 
for  Irish  spinners — Irish-grown  flax? — Well,  it  is  a 
flax  that  is  preferred  by  some  manufacturers  for  cer- 
tain goods. 

329.  Do  you  think  they  could  do  without  it?  Would 
it  make  any  difference  to  the  spinning  industry  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  if  there  was  no  Irish  flax? — Its 
could  be  taken  by  other  flaxes. 

330.  It  would  not  be  missed? — I would  not  like  to 
say  that.  It  makes  a great  difference  if  a fanner 
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says,  “ I can  grow  other  crops  that  will  pay  me  equally 
well,”  and  if  the  spinners  say,  “ we  don't  want  Irish 
flax;  we  are  taking  it  to  help  the  farmer.”  That 
would  be  a different  situation. 

331.  What  do  you  think?— I would  certainly  say 
that  Irish  flax  is  a necessity. 

332.  For  certain  goods? — For  certain  goods  made 
irom  pure  Irish  flax. 

333.  For  certain  goods  you  could  not  get  foreign 
flax  to  take  its  place? — On  the  Continent  we  have 
customers  for  our  yarns — I am  speaking  for  our  firm 
individually — who  ask  that  these  yarns  be  made 
entirely  from  Irish  flax,  owing,  I believe,  to  their 
better  bleaching  qualities  over  any  other  class  of  flax. 

334.  You  think  that  is  the  only  point  in  its  favour 
— its  bleaching  qualities?  Does  it  make  no  finer 
textiles? — I could  not  say  it  does. 

335.  It  has  not  qualities  that  make  it  preferable 
to  the  best  foreign? — No. 

336.  Is  it  regarded  in  the  trade  as  a good  quality 
of  flax  apart  from  the  question  of  handling  and  condi- 
tion?— Well,  there  are  various  grades  of  it.  We  have 
good,  bad,  and  still  worse.  We  have  flax  which  will 
compete  with  a very  good  quality  of  Belgium  flax; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  Irish  which  is  little 
better  than  any  Russian,  which  is  the  lowest  grade 
used  in  the  linen  trade. 

337.  You  could  not  give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount 
-of  foreign  flax  used? — I could  not  say  that. 

338.  Or  the  amount  of  Irish? — No. 

339.  Nor  could  you  give  us  any  information  about 
the  prices  of  foreign  and  Irish  flax? — No.  You  mean 
• collectively? 

340.  Yes? — I could  not  state  that  without  prepar- 
ing a statement  going  into  the  question  very  closely. 

341.  Then  are  you  prepared  to  say  anything  with 
regard  to  the  method  of  purchasing  flax  in  Ireland? — 
It  seems  to  me  that,  so  far  as  purchasing  is  concerned, 
the  great  rush  after  the  flax  there  has  been,  particu- 
larly during  the  season  just  about  closed  and  the  pre- 
vious season,  shows  it  is  a flax  very  much  sought 
after. 

342.  Have  you  got  your  statement  before  you? — 
Yes. 

343.  I will  read  it  so  that  it  may  go  on 
the  notes  as  having  been  given  in  evidence.  It  is  as 
follows : — “ This  decline  may  be  attributable  to 
various  causes,  such  as  the  actually  or  comparatively 
unremunerative  nature  of  the  crop  as  grown  or  scar- 
city of  labour,  making  it  impossible  to  grow  the  crop 
in  large  quantities  even  where  it  is  remunerative,  or 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  operations  required  in  the 
handling  of  the  crop  fit  in  with  the  other  farm  opera- 
tions, such  as  hay-making  or  harvesting.  On  the 
latter  point  we  are  not  competent  to  pass  an  opinion 
as  being  outside  our  experience.  As  to  the  remunera- 
tive character  of  the  crop,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  not  directly  interested  in  the  growing  of  flax, 
it  would  seem  as  if  those  countries  where  there  has 
been  little  or  no  decline  in  the  area  under  flax  must 
be  working  on  a better  paying  basis  than  Ireland. 
As  bearing  on  this  point  we  submit  a statement  pre- 
pared by  York  St.  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd.,  showing 
that  the  amount  by  which  the  value  of  Flemish  flax 
is  increased  by  better  handling  is  £10  2s.  6d.  per  ton 
as  compared  with  Irish.*  The  quantity  of  flax  grown 
in  Russia  also  is  fairly  well  maintained  from  year  to 
year.  The  low  price  realised  by  Russian  fibre  is 
partly  set  off  by  the  value  of  the  seed  saved,  and  for 
the  rest  is  doubtless  warranted  by  the  low  cost  of 
labour  in  that  country.  But  the  market  which  has 
shown  a steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  flax  pro- 
duced is  Courtrai,  and  here  we  find  the  division  com- 
plete between  the  growing  of  flax  as  an  agricultural 
operation  and  its  subsequent  handling  as  an  industrial 
commodity.  We  believe  this  is  the  real  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  both  as  to  the  unremunerative  nature  of  the 
crop  and  as  regards  scarcity  of  labour.  The  various 
manufacturing  processes  are  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  farmer  and  undertaken  by  a body  of  men  who 
are  able  to  find  employment  in  this  industry  all  the 
year  round  and  thereby  become  experts  in  it,  and 
secure  results  unattainable  by  others.  That  this 
system  is  applicable  to  Ireland  we  are  convinced,  and 
beg  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Millisle  experiments. 
These  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  in  Ire- 
land flax  quite  equal  to  the  average  of  Courtrai  flax,  tl 


but  the  experiments  were  conducted  on  too  limited  a 
scale  to  be  a financial  success — at  least  eight  or  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  flax  handled  would  have  been 
required  to  make  the  undertaking  pay.  Even  where 
the  flax  is  a paying  crop  there  is  a possibility  of  far- 
mere  ceasing  to  grow  it  because  other  crops  pay  still 
better ; for  instance,  in  Holland  and  parts  of  Belgium 
the  growing  of  sugar-beet  has  had  this  effect. 
Whether  anything  similar  is  taking  place  in  Ireland 
we  cannot  say.  From  the  flax-spinners’  point  of  view, 
there  is  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for  medium- 
priced  flax.  This  can  only  be  profitably  produced  if 
the  yield  per  acre  is  large.  In  this  view  it  would  be 
more  important  to  increase  the  yield  of  the  crop  than 
improve  its  quality,  though  indeed  these  generally  go 
together.  Complaints  have  often  been  made  that  the 
marketing  of  Irish  flax  is  at  fault;  we  are  satisfied 
there  are  no  grounds  for  this.  The  decline  in  the 
production  of  flax  cannot  be  attributed  to  a lack  of 
demand,  a slow  demand,  or  a carelessness  about 
possessing  Irish  flax  on  the  part  of  spinners,  as  is 
attested  by  the  rapidity  with  which  flax  passed  from 
the  scutchers’  hands  to  the  users,  not  only  during  the 
season  about  ended,  but  throughout  many  past  sea- 
sons. And  if  the  demand  in  recent  years  has  been  fully 
equal  to  the  supply— and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  not 
exceeded  it — it  seems  to  us  that  the  reason  for  the 
decline  is  agricultural.” 

344.  You  don’t  have  anything  to  add  to  that  state- 
ment?— I have  nothing  to  add  to  it. 

345.  Mb.  Babbocb. — Can  you  give  us  any  figures  as 
regards  the  increase  of  spindles  in  the  trade  locally. 
There  has  been  a substantial  increase? — Yes. 

346.  Would  there  be  20  per  cent,  of  an  increase? — 

I really  could  not  say. 

347.  But  there  has  been  a substantial  increase? — 
Yes. 

348.  That  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  spinners  would  be  increased? 
— Yes,  for  flax  in  general. 

349.  Regarding  Irish  flax  in  the  market,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  flax  supplied  from  Ireland  is  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  consumption  locally? — I cannot  state  that. 

350.  You  are  not  at  home  on  that  figure? — No.  I 
am  not  positive  on  that  point. 

351.  But  there  is  a percentage  of  Irish  flax? — Oh, 
yes. 

352.  Supposing  that  percentage  was  withdrawn 
from  the  market,  and  flax  fell  out  and  did  not  exist; 
supposing  the  Irish  supply  was  cut  off,  there  would  be 
so  much  lost  flax? — That  is  quite  so.  I was  thinking 
if  Irish  were  dropped  other  flax  would  come  into  its 
place.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  just  now. 

353.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  experiment  regarding 
the  quality  of  Irish  flax — that  some  flax  was  sent  to 
Courtrai  and  was  equal  to  the  best  Courtrai  produced 
that  year? — I have  no  experience  of  the  very  flax  you 
refer  to.  The  flax  I am  referring  to  was  Irish-grown 
flax — grown  in  Co.  Wexford  and  sent  to  Coutrai  to  be 
steeped.  I remember  the  firm  to  which  I belong 
bought  it  that  year  for  £104  per  ton,  and  it  was  very 
satisfactory  flax  and  quite  comparable  with  Courtrai. 

354.  That  was  Co.  Wexford  flax? — Yes,  this  par- 
ticular flax  I am  referring  to.  I saw  it  in  tEe  rough 
state,  and  I was  present  when  it  was  dressed,  and  I 
handled  the  dressed  line. 

355.  You  don’t  know  of  any  other  flax  treated  that 
way? — No. 

356.  Vs,  Cbawtobd. — -Didn't  yon  work  some  of  the 
Millisle  flax? — Yes. 

357.  What  was  your  experience  of  that  flax? — Com- 
pared with  Irish  flax  in  general,  the  scutching 
was  vastly  superior.  It  was  very  clean  and  quite  free 
from  the  shoves  which  are  so  troublesome — the  straws 
which  are  so  troublesome  in  dealing  with  Irish  flax. 

358.  Did  it  compare  with  Courtrai  in  point  of  yield 
and  quality? — Perhaps  I should  say  we  don’t  in  our 
own  trade  go  below  a certain  grade  of  Courtrai  at 
all.  And  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  our  lowest 
sort  was  still  superior  to  the  Millisle-grown  flax,  ex- 
cept the  very  best  we  received  from  Millisle,  and 
that  was  quite  comparable  with  Courtrai,  and  we 
worked  it  as  Courtrai. 

359.  Mr.  Babbottb.— Have  you  any  general  state- 
ment about  the  quality  of  Irish  flax?  Would  you  say 

le  quality  was  as  good  last  year  as  the  first  year  you 
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* Note  by  Secretary.—  The  following  is  the  statement  referred  to:—  , T . , ™ , 

We  have  compared  the  actual  results  of  our  working  of  between  60  and  70  tons  of  Flemish  and  Irish  Flax  of 
the  1907  and  1908  crops,  with  the  following  result:—  . , , , .,  , „ • 

^ Flemish  flax  gives  a larger  yield  of  dressed  line,  its  tow  is  more  valuable,  its  dressing  costs  less,  and  there  is 

W Owing  to  these  causes,  to  produce  the  same  “ sort”  or  quality  of  dressed  line  at  the  same  price,  we  can  afford 
*.  W £10  2,  64  per  ton  more  tor  H-S*  Ita  ^ yrft  ^ a™,  Co.,  Ltd. 
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started? — Oh,  no.  My  own  experience  of  Irish  last 
year  was  that  it  was  the  worst  flax  I have  seen  daring 
the  twenty  years  I have  been  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness, and  I have  been  handling  flax  practically  every 
day  except  Sunday,  both  in  the  rough  state  and  after- 
wards in  the  dressed  line. 

360.  In  what  way,  in  spinning  quality? — In  spin- 
ning quality. 

361.  The  difference  is  marked? — Yes,  very  marked. 

362.  Mr.  Crawford. — In  the  case  of  that  individual 
crop  as  compared  with  a crop  twenty  years  ago,  has 
there  been  a gradual  decline? — I would  not  say  a 
gradual  decline.  The  best  Irish  flax  I have  seen  was 
the  flax  grown  in  1904-5,  and  those  were  two  splendid 
crops.  It  was  strong  and  the  fibre  was  eminently  suited 
for  thread.  If  we  had  a continuation  of  such  crops  as 
these  we  would  use  very  much  less  of  the  Continental 
flax  that  comes  in.  Since  those  years  there  has  been 
a gradual  falling  off.  The  quality  became  poorer  and 
the  yield  suffered  very  much,  and  we  are  not  able  to 
use  Irish  flax  for  the  purpose  we  formerly  used  it. 

363.  Mr.  Barbour. — There  is  one  statement  you 
made  that  there  was  an  increase  in  Courtrai.  Are 
you  satisfied  as  to  the  soundness  of  that  statement, 
and  that  there  is  not  a decided  decrease  shown  in 
Courtrai  growing? — It  is  a statement  that  is  generally 
accepted  by  the  trade — that  there  seemed  to  be  more 
and  more  Courtrai  produced  year  after  year. 

364.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — The  cause  of  the  decline 
is  that  the  demand  has  not  been  increasing.  How 
many  years  would  that  take  us  back? — I could  not  de- 
finitely state  the  number  of  years,  but  going  back  for 
perhaps  ten  years. 

365.  Going  back  ten  years  prices  are  very  low,  and 
the  low  prices  would  make  the  demand  bad? — You 
must  remember  the  price  here  is  very  largely 
governed  by  the  Continental,  which  represents  the 
weight  of  the  stuff. 

366.  One  year  you  mention  the  average  was  4s.  Sid., 
and  in  a year  of  good  flax — last  year  7s.  ljd.,  when 
the  demand  was  good? — Yes,  but  then  I daresay  in 
the  year  you  refer  to,  when  prices  were  low,  the  prices 
of  Courtrai  and  Dutch  flax  and  all  classes  of  Belgium 
flax  were  also  low,  and  Irish  had  to  come  into  line 
with  these  flaxes;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  last 
year  you  referred  to  when  Irish  flax  was  higher,  all 
those  in  connection  with  the  trade  know  that  the  price 
of  flax  has  been  exceedingly  high.  I would  say  it  is  a 
record  price  so  far  as  Courtrai  is  concerned. 

367.  Could  you  assure  us  that  last  year's  prices  for 
good  flax  will  continue? — Oh,  no,  I don’t  think  we 
could  do  that. 

368.  Chairman. — It  is  governed  by  the  Continental 
crop  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

369.  Mr.  Barbocr. — To  a great  degree  is  the  price 
governed  by  the  state  of  the  American  market?  A 
financial  crisis  in  America  would  have  a very  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  price  of  flax?-— I would  say  so. 

370.  And,  apart  from  anything  else,  America  alone 
would  be  a contributing  factor? — Yes,  considering 
that  America  is  such  a large  purchaser  of  our  goods. 

371.  Mr.  James  Stewart — You  say  you  think  Irish 
farmers  should  grow  medium  flax  with  more  yield — 
could  that  he  done? — I can  quite  follow  what  under 
lies  that  statement — the  desire  in  Ireland  is  not  for  a 
flax  of  very  high  quality  that  would  compete  with  the 
high-grade  Continental  flax,  but  a good,  strong  useful 
flax  of  medium  quality. 

372.  Mr.  Crawford. — So  far  as  your  knowledge  of 
the  trade  goes,  how  much  of  that  bottom-priced  flax 
would  be  required  compared  with  fine  flax — three  or 
four  times  as  much?— -I  would  certainly  say  so. 

373.  Are  you  of  opinion  there  is  more  demand  for 
medium  flax  than  for  fine  flax? — I cannot  satisfac- 
torily answer  that  question.  I know  in  my  own  case 
what  it  would  be.  I cannot  quite  speak  for  the  trade, 
but  it  seems  to  me  high-class  Irish  flax  is  as  much  re- 
quired. and  that  all  of  it  that  could  be  grown  would 
be  used,  and  I should  think  eagerly  purchased,  be- 
cause, as  I have  said  before,  when  Irish  flax  is  not  of 
good  enough  quality  to  be  used  for  certain  purposes 
its  place  has  to  be  taken  by  Continental  flax,  so  I 
would  say  there  is  practically  an  unlimited  market  for 
good  Irish  flax,  that  is  apart  from  the  medium-priced 
flax  referred  to  in  that  paragraph  of  my  statement. 

374.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — We  take  it,  if  we  can 
increase  the  yield  of  flax  we  should  increase  the 
quality — yon  don't  mean  if  we  increase  the  yield  and 
give  the  quality,  you  pay  for  it  as  if  it  were  of 
medium  quality?— A higher  nuality  price  would  be 


paid  for  it,  for  it  would  be  competing  with  the  Con- 
tinental. 

375.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— You  say,  Mr.  Fisher,  tlie 
quality  of  Irish  flux  has  greatly  fallen  away  since 
1905?— The  1905  crop  was  the  lust  good  crop,  iu  my 
recollection. 

376.  There  has  been  a gradual  falling  away  year 
by  year? — Yes. 

377.  Have  you  experience  of  the  .Russian  flax?— 
Yes. 

378.  Do  you  find  the  same  thing  going  on  with  it? 

I cannot  say  I do.  The  Russian  crop  has  been  pretty 
well  maintained,  that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  yield. 
The  yield  of  Irish  flax  has  fallen  away  gradually  in 
recent  years. 

379.  Has  Continental  flax  held  its  own,  or  is  it 
falling  away? — Not  nearly  to  tho  same  extent  as 
Irish. 

380.  You  say  Irish  flax  is  used  principally  for 
making  some  special  yarns? — Yes,  and  for  mixing. 

381.  With  Russian? — Not  necessarily.  You  could 
mix  it  with  Russian  if  you  like,  or  Courtrai  or  any 
other  flax,  according  to  the  colour,  light  or  dark. 

3S2.  You  have  mentioned  that  Flemish  flax  worked 
out  at  £10  2s.  6d.  cheaper  than  Irish.  Do  you  attri- 
bute that  to  the  better  handling  of  tho  flax? — Yos,  the 
better  handling  gives  us  a better  yield,  and  the  tow 
that  is  obtained  from  tho  dressing  of  the  flux  owing 
to  its  cleanness  commands  a better  price  in  the  market. 

383.  You  don’t  know  how  much  the  yield  of  fibre 
would  be  reduced  by  special  retting  and  scutching  to 
bring  out  this  fine  flax? — Kindly  repeat  that  ques- 

3S4.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  much  less 
yield  a Flemish  farmer  would  have? — Not  from 
the  farmer’s  standpoint.  I cannot  give  an  opinion 
on  that. 

385.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Millisle  experi- 
ments any  further  than  tho  working  of  the  finished 
product? — Do  you  mean  when  the  flax  has  passed  into 
yarn  ? 

386.  No,  up  at  Millisle? — No.  I have  never  seen 
the  Millisle  operations. 

387.  So  that  flax  as  good  or  bettor  than  the  average 
flax  produced  in  the  same  district  was  scutched  and 
handled  in  the  ordinary  way? — It  was  undoubtedly 
cleaner  and  better  handled.  I don’t  think,  in  fact, 
there  was  anything  left  to  be  desired  in  the  handling 
of  the  Millisle  flax.  From  the  standpoint  of  quality 
there  was  not  mnch  improvement,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  strength  I don’t  know  I could  say  there  was 
much  either,  but  it  was  put  on  the  market  in  the  most 
commendable  shape  and  quite  on  an  equality  with  the 
Continental  flax. 

388.  Will  we  have  evidence  of  these  experiments? 

389.  Chairman. — I have  not  considered  the  ques- 
tion. The  Millisle  experiments  are  important.  I 
don’t  know  that  Mr.  Fisher  can  speak  of  these  experi- 
ments, because  he  has  said  ho  did  not  see  them?— I 
have  been  at  Millisle  and  6een  the  plant,  but  I was 
not  there  when  the  process  was  going  on. 

390.  Mr.  Crawford. — Evidence  can  be  procured 
about  these  experiments. 

391.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — I think  it  is  very  desir- 
able we  should  have  such  evidence. 

392.  Chairman. — We  will  get  evidence  specially  on 
that,  hut  as  Mr.  Fisher  is  not  able  to  speak  of  it  we 
had  better  leave  it. 

393.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.  — You  mentioned 
experiments  in  County  Wexford  of  taking  flax  to 
Courtrai  and  getting  it  handled  there? — That  is  & 
good  many  years  ago.  I cannot  state  now,  but  I think 
it  is  at  least  twelve  years  ago.  I recollect  that  flax 
very  well,  as  I took  a great  interest  in  it  at  the  time- 

894.  You  had  just  one  experiment?— Yes.  I think 
it  was  a matter  of  5 cwt.  of  flax. 

395.  Have  you  known  of  any  others  of  the  sam0 
kind? — Yes,  I have,  but  not  Irish-grown  flax.  It 16  a 
case  of  English-grown  flax  within  the  last  year  or 
two  grown  in  Co.  Essex  and  sent  to  Courtrai  to  be- 
steeped  and  scutched,  and  we  have  bought  the  flax  in 
Courtrai,  and  it  is  quite  passable  as  Courtrai  flax. 

396.  You  often  see  a great  difference  between  lots- 
There  are  two  different  kinds  ? — Yes,  out  of  the  same 
dam. 

397.  And  there  will  be  different  colours  also? — That; 
is  so. 
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398.  How  do  you  account  for  that — is  it  the  growth 
of  the  flax  or  the  handling? — I would  certainly  say  it 
was  not  the  handling;  I don't  think  handling  could 
alter  the  colour. 

399.  Do  you  think,  from  your  experience,  quality 
belongs  to  the  growth? — I think  the  quality  grows 
with  it  undoubtedly. 

400.  Me.  Lane. — Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as 
to  why  the  flax  of  1904-5  was  good? — I think  it  was  a 
matter  of  a very  favourable  season. 

401.  In  what  respect — very  warm,  dry  weather? — 
I could  not  say  that,  the  season  being  a particularly 
suitable  one. 

402.  Me.  Gordon. — You  stated  that  1909  was  the 
lowest  year  for  flax ; that  the  flax  grown  in  that  year 
was  of  the  worst  quality  you  have  ever  seen.  Do  you 
mean  that  is  due  to  handling  or  to  climatic  conditions? 
— No,  not  due  to  handling,  although  the  handling  was 
defective  last  year.  It  was  not  handled  so  nicely  last 
year  as  two  years  ago,  or  in  1904-5. 

403.  Would  the  climatic  conditions  be  responsible 
for  that? — I would  say  so. 

404.  Has  Irish  flax  improved  in  handling  of  late 
years? — Yes,  from  1904-5  on  for  a year  or  two.  I cer- 
tainly noticed  in  all  the  flax  that  came  before  me  a 
distinct  improvement  in  the  handling. 

405.  But  before  1904? — From  1904-5  onwards  I 
noticed  a distinct  improvement  in  the  handling  of 
flax  coming  in  from  all  sources.  There  are  some  dis- 
tricts where  it  is  better  handled  than  in  others.  But 
from  all  sources  there  is  a general  improvement  in  the 
handling,  but  then,  I may  say,  last  year  and  the  pre- 
vious year  the  handling  seemed  to  have  fallen  off 
again. 

406.  You  are  not  prepared  to  state  why  Irish  flax 
has  improved  in  handling  of  late? — Up  to  a couple  of 
years  ago  it  had  improved. 

407.  But  in  the  last  two  years  it  has  not? — It  has 
not  been  so  well  handled  in  the  last  two  years.  I 
would  like  to  say  there  is  a district  where  the  flax- 
handling  is  as  defective  as  at  any  time  before.  I have 
in  my  mind  also  a particular  district  in  the  County 
Antrim  and  one  in  the  County  Down,  and  I cannot 
say  there  lias  been  any  falling  off  there  at  all  in  the 
handling  of  the  flax.  But  outside  these  two  districts 
flax  has  not  been  so  well  handled  in  the  last  two 
years. 

408.  That  seems  to  point  simply  to  manipulation 
and  not  to  the  season? — I would  not  like  to  say 
that  altogether.  I think  it  is  pretty  well,  because 
there  are  certain  crops  of  flax  that  don't  lend  them- 
selves so  well  to  handling. 

409.  Then  handling  has  not  been  so  well  done  in  the 
last  season? — Not  on  the  whole. 

410.  You  mentioned  in  the  statement  you  read 
about  medium-priced  flax? — Yes. 

411.  Does  Courtrai  command  the  highest  price? — 
Yes. 

412.  And  Russian  the  lowest? — Yes.  Certain  grades 
of  Russian  command  the  lowest. 

413.  Does  Irish  flax  compete  with  Courtrai  or 
Russian? — With  both  according  to  quality.  A certain 
quality  of  Russian  flax  will  compete  with  Irish,  but 
Courtrai  flax  gets  miles  away,  so  to  speak,  from  even 
the  best  Irish. 

414.  Has  the  demand  for  Courtrai  flax  increased  of 
late? — Yes,  I should  think  so. 

415.  Both  for  the  finer  quality  and  the  lower? — 
Yes.  There  has  been  a very  great  demand  for  the  finer 
quality  of  Courtrai  flax.  That  might  possibly  he  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  best  quality  of 
Courtrai  has  not  been  procurable. 

416.  Do  you  say  Irish  flax  could  compete  with  the 
best  quality  of  Courtrai? — I should  say  no. 

417.  Mr.  Crawford. — What  is  the  limit  within 
which  Courtrai  flax  competes — the  top  and  the  low 
limit?  As  it  affects  the  trade  generally,  what  is  the 
lowest  price  at  which  it  is  bought,  taking  one  year 
with  another? — If  we  go  to  last  year,  15  crowns. 

418.  Approximately  £62  a ton? — Yes. 

419.  WJiat  would  you  say  is  the  upper  limit  of  price 
of  Courtrai  -flaxP — I hare  paid  £240  a ton  for  it  in 
Courtrai. 

420.  Not  every  year? — No.  That  particular  year  I 
refer  to  I bought  the  finest  lot  of  the  crop. 

421.  Taking  an  average  top  price  for  every  year, 
what  would  it  he? — Yon  could  not  go  beyond  40 

crowns. 


422.  £170  or  £180  a ton? — Yes.  I know  portions  of 
flax  are  sold  above  that  price  every  year,  but  I am 
trying  to  get  at  the  average  top  limit. 

423.  In  exceptional  cases  it  goes  to  £240? — Yes. 

424.  Chairman. — These  are  very  exceptional  lots? — 
That_£240  lot  was  a very  exceptional  lot. 

425.  This  year  what  was  the  average  price  for  good 
Courtrai? — 35  crowns. 

426.  How  much  is  that? — £150. 

427.  And  the  best  Irish  was? — Not  more  than  10s. 
a stone,  9s.  6d.,  and  so  forth,  or  £S0  a ton.  That 
would  represent  the  top  rates. 

428.  Mr.  Goedon. — And  Russian? — £39  10s.  Od. 

429.  Chairman. — The  Irish  would  be  double  that? — 
Yes. 

430.  And  Courtrai  £150? — Yes. 

431.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Is  that  the  average  price 
of  the  flax? — The  top  limit,  excluding  special  parcels. 

432.  Chairman. — Those  are  the  very  highest  prices 
going? — Yes. 

433.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  say  in  your  statement  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  those  countries  where  there  has 
been  little  or  no  decline  in  the  area  must  be  working 
on  a better  paying  basis  than  in  Ireland.  What  coun- 
tries do  you  allude  to  there? — Largely  Belgium. 

434.  Can  you  give  me  any  figures  to  show  that  the 
area  under  flax  in  Belgium  has  not  declined  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years? — I could  not  give  you 
figures. 

435.  Take  the  Flax  Supply  Association's.  The  figures 

published  by  them  show  that  in  1893  the  area  under 
flax  in  Belgium  was  91,993  acres;  in  1895,  75,618:  1902, 
47,473;  1904,  53,545;  1905,  49,926;  and  1906, 

52,485  acres.  It  has  diminished  since  1893  bv  almost 
half. 
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436.  Chairman. — Where  is  that? 

437.  Me.  Gordon. — Belgium.  (To  Witness) — You 

say  there  has  been  no  decline  in  the  area  under  flax 
in  Belgium. 

438.  Mr.  Crawford. — What  country  does  Courtrai 
draw  its  supplies  from? — From  France,  Holland,  and 
from  its  own  country. 

439.  Mr.  Gordon. — Has  the  area  under  flax  in 
France  increased  or  decreased  within  the  last  few 
years? — I don't  know. 

440.  Would  you  accept  these  figures  I have  read 
from  the  report  of  the  Flax  Supply  Association? — Yes. 

441.  Is  there  any  country  on  the  Continent  you 
could  quote  where  it  has  increased  instead  of  de- 
creased?— I cannot  give  you  figures. 

442.  You  will  accept  the  figures  published  by  the 
Flax  Supply  Association? — Yes. 

443.  The  only  two  countries  in  which  there  has  been 
an  increase  are  Russia  and  Hungary,  and  there  has  been 
a decline  in  all  the  others  according  to  these  figures? — 
Yes. 

444.  Mr.  Hinchcleff. — I will  take  yon  back  to  the 
statement  you  made  about  experiments.  I would  like 
to  ask.  first,  as  to  what  crop  it  was  you  examined  last 
from  Millisle? — The  Millisle  experiments  ran  for  about 
three  years. 

Mr.  Crawford. — For  five  years. 

TTifncss. — From  1905  onwards. 

Mr.  Crawford. — The  last  year  was  1906. 

Me.  J.  W.  Stewart. — They  commenced  in  1903. 

Mb.  Crawford. — I find  1903  was  the  last  crop. 

445.  Mr.  Hinchcleff.— Which  am  I to  take?— I 
conld  not  state  one  year.  I saw  the  flax  frequently 
right  through  six  years.  I am  not  alluding  to  a single 
parcel. 

446.  In  your  previous  statement  I understood  you  to 
say  that  the  lot  you  saw  was  the  best  flax,  and  sub- 
sequently you  said  the  two  years  in  which  the  crop 
had  been  treated  in  Millisle  were  good  flax  years.  I 
want  to  know  was  it  the  Millisle  system  that  made  the 
last  flax  treated  there  of  better  quality,  or  was  it  a 
good,  crop? — Probably  both  together. 

447.  Then,  in  regard  to  yield,  I understood  you  to 
say  you  are  not  in  n position  to  state  whether  the  yield 
was  greater  after  Millisle  treatment  as  compared  with 
the  usual  Irish  treatment? — Did  I not  state  that  there 
was  an  improvement? 

448.  I am  not  clear  about  it? — I may  not  have  stated 
it,  but  I state  now  the  Millisle  flax  did  eive  us  a better 
yield  than  the  ordinary  average  flax  of  that  year — 
the  flax  scutched  on  the  ordinary  system. 

449.  It  gives  you  a higher  percentage  of  dressed  line? 
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450.  But  you  cannot  say  whether  an  acre  of  flax 
gave  you  more  cwts.  of  dressed  line? — I cannot  say. 

451.  You  are  speaking  from  the  spinner's  point  of 
view?— Yes. 

452.  You  see  the  importance  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  two  in  the  case  of  financial  returns? — Yes. 

453.  From  the  farmer’s  point  of  view? — Yes. 

454.  In  the  quality,  I understood  you  to  say,  the 
last  Millisle  experimental  flax  you  worked  as  Cour- 
trai.  There  are  various  grades  of  Courtrai.  What 
grade  of  Courtrai  would  that  be  equal  to? — It  repre- 
sented the  lowest  grade  of  Courtrai  we  use,  but  then 
in  many  places  in  the  trade  there  is  considerably 
poorer  Courtrai  used.  We  stop  at  a particular  point. 
We  don’t  follow  it  to  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder, 
so  to  speak.  I may  say  there  was  very  little  Irish  or 
any  other  flax  we  could  buy  would  compare  with  the 
upper  grade  of  Courtrai.  This  particular  Millisle 
flax  we  found  was  workable  as  Courtrai,  not  as  far  as 
the  bottom  or  lowest  quality  of  Courtrai  is  concerned, 
but  the  quality  immediately  above  it. 

455.  Just  now  you  gave  the  Chairman  some  figures 
in  regard  to  relative  prices  generally.  Could  you  give 
me  the  general  run  of  prices  for  Courtrai? — The  prices 
of  flax  have  altered  very  much  in  the  interval.  I can 
give  you  some  information  on  that. 

456.  You  have  given  prices  generally  running  to 
£150  for  Courtrai ; Irish,  £80 ; Russian,  £39,  for  not 
exactly  tip-top  qualities,  but  for  the  best  qualities? — 
I have  the  record  of  the  working  out  of  that  particu- 
lar parcel  in  front  of  me  here,  and  when  we  saw  that 
flax  in  the  rough  state  we  valued  it  at  84s.  a cwt.  We 
dressed  it,  and  it  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
were  able  to  pay  87s.  6d.  per  cwt.  for  that  particular 
flax. 

457.  Can  you  tell  me  from  the  particulars  you  have 
what  price  an  equal  grade  of  flax  would  be  on  the 
average  of  the  past  season  ? — For  flax  to  compare  with 
that? 

458.  Yes? — If  that  particular  flax  were  selling  to- 
day it  would  fetch  25  or  26  crowns,  or  about  £102 
would  be  its  worth  to-day. 

459.  Then  as  regards  quality,  you  say  it  was  not 
much  better,  and  as  regards  strength  not  much  better  ? 
— I dissociated  the  two  flaxes.  My  reference  did  not 
apply  to  the  Millisle-treated  flax.  You  are  referring 
now  to  my  remarks  with  regard  to  quality  and  strength 
generally  of  a particular  parcel. 

460.  I put  it  to  you  that  the  quality  and  strength 
must  be  due  to  scutching  entirely? — Regarding 
quality  and  strength? 

461.  Yes? — Repeat  the  question  again.  I have  got 
muddled. 

462.  Speaking  generally,  I understood  you  to  say 
you  didn't  know  the  yield  of  the  Millisle  flax  per  acre 
to  the  farmer,  as  compared  with  the  Irish? — That  is 
so. 

463.  As  regards  quality,  on  the  whole  it  was  not 
much  better? — No;  it  was  not  a great  deal  better. 

464.  As  to  strength,  it  was  not  much  better? — Not  a 
great  deal  of  difference. 

465.  But  the  yield  to  you,  you  admit,  was  better? — 
Yes,  better.  It  was  better  handled. 

466.  That  makes  the  yield  to  you? — Undoubtedly. 

467.  Chairman. — The  farmer  may  have  got  no  more 
although  you  were  able  to  give  a better  price? — Be- 
cause he  might  have  had  a smaller  yield  owing  to  its 
being  better  cleaned. 

468.  Mr.  Hincholiff. — With  ordinary  retting  and 
cleaning  he  might  have  got  the  same  return? — Yes. 

469.  That  links  up  again  your  remarks  about 
handling  Irish  flax  generally.  It  would  depend  largely 
on  the  season  ? — To  a large  extent  on  the  season.  That 
treated  at  Millisle  was  independent  of  the  season. 

470.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  say  this  year  you  noticed 
a deterioration  in  the  handling  of  flax? — Yes. 

471.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  right  to  say  that 
probably  the  flax  was  rushed  through  the  mills  quickly 
in  order  that  the  farmers  might  get  advantage  of  what 
they  thought  was  the  high  price  ? — That  might  possibly 
be  the  case. 

472.  They  might  be  afraid  of  holding  it  back,  in  case 
there  would  be  a pull  on  the  market,  and  that  they 
would  get  poorer  returns? — Yes. 

473.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Might  it  not  be  a bad 
breed  of  flax — while  it  might  have  got  more  scutching 
it  might  not  have  turned  a good  crop  of  flax? — I agree 
with  that. 


474.  In  regard  to  the  deterioration  of  flax,  did  you 
find  since  1905,  or  previously,  that  the  Irish  flax  got 
more  scruffy? — I cannot  say  that  is  my  experience 
altogether.  It  has  not  been  so  well  cleaned  out.  That 
is,  the  top  end  is  left  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  it 
has  a tousy  end  with  the  shoves  sticking  to  it. 

475.  There  is  one  other  question  I wish  to  ask  you. 
Are  there  a few  parcels  of  flax  handled  in  the  ordi- 
nary Irish  way  worked  with  Courtrai? — No,  it  still  re- 
mains Irish.  You  could  not  be  deceived  by  it.  There 
is  no  Irish-grown  flax,  treated  in  the  ordinary  way, 
that  approaches  the  colour  or  appearance  of  Courtrai 
flax. 

476.  Not  even  with  lake  steeping? — No;  I never  saw 
it — I refer  to  the  question  of  the  colour  of  Courtrai. 
I have  seen  no  Irish  flax  that  will  compare  with 
Courtrai. 

477.  I have  seen  lots  in  Donegal? — They  have  not 
come  before  me.  The  class  next  to  Courtrai  is  a flax 
of  a whitish  nature. 

478.  You  do  use  some  Irish  flax  with  it? — Yes. 

479.  Mr.  Barbour. — It  has  been  stated  there  are 
combinations  amongst  spinners  and  buyers  regarding 
the  purchase  of  flax.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  them? — I 
say  it  is  an  utter  fallacy  altogether.  The  very  fact  of 
there  being  such  tremendous  competition  for  flax  puts 
that  outside  the  pale  of  likelihood'. 

480.  Chairman. — You  know  the  various  mills? — Yes. 

481.  You  don’t  care  whether  the  buyers  go  to  the 
mills  or  the  markets? — We  don’t  care. 

482.  You  have  heard  that  a new  system  of  selling 
flax  by  auction  has  been  started  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

483.  Would  you  like  to  see  that  system  developed 
from  the  spinners’  point  of  view?  Is  there  any  dis- 
advantage to  spinners  in  the  auction  system? — I would 
not  say  that. 

484.  If  all  the  flax  were  sold  in  that  way  would  it 
not  save  you  some  expenses? — Yes,  it  would  save  ex- 
panses, but  there  might  be  disadvantages  with 
which  I am  not  familiar.  I have  not  seen  the  auction 
market.  Our  Irish  buyer  has  been  visiting  it  every 
Friday  since  it  was  established,  and  we  have  bought 
flax  every  Friday,  too,  in  it.  I have  not  been  there 
myself.  I have  not  seen  the  auction  take  place. 

485.  You  think  it  worthy  of  support? — I don't  know, 
from  my  standpoint.  I don’t  know  there  has  been  any 
great  advantage  from  it.  The  flax  has  not  been 
cheaper,  and  it  has  not  cost  us  more. 

486.  How  would  you  regard  a state  of  things  where 
all  the  flax  was  sold  in  that  way — auctioned — and  not 
bought  in  the  mill  or  the  market?  The  rule  now  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  case  of  cattle  is  to  auction  them, 
and  I understand  the  same  change  is  rapidly  taking 
place  in  Ulster.  Why  should  not  the  same  system 
be  established  in  regard  to  flax? — I would  not  like 
to  express  an  opinion  on  that.  I have  not  thought 
over  it. 

487.  What  firm  do  you  represent? — Lindsay,  Thomp- 
son and  Co. 

488.  You  don’t  know  how  many  firms  have  been 
buying  at  this  auction? — I cannot  tell  you. 

489.  But  it  would  effect  a considerable  saving  if 
the  buyers  of  the  various  firms  were  taken  off  the 
road  and  if  they  went  to  Belfast  and  other  centres? 
— There  would  be  some  saving. 

490.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  when- 
ever prices  are  high  you  get  badly  scutched 
flax  owing  to  the  rush? — I would  not  say  it  always 
turns  out  so,  but  it  sometimes  happens.  It  might 
happen  in  a year  when  there  was  a strong  demand  for 
flax.  Flax  might  be  more  easily  scutched  in  that  year, 
and,  therefore,  be  cleaner. 

491.  Is  it  usually  worse  scutched  at  the  beginning 
than  at  the  end  of  the  year  P — I would  not  say  it  was. 

492.  Yon  would  net  say  there  was  any  difference? — 
No. 

493.  You  appear  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  colour  of 
Courtrai  flax.  Is  it  colour  you  want? — Colour  is  a 
great  asset. 

494.  Colour  is  due  to  the  water.  It  cannot  make 
much  difference  to  the  finished  product? — It  does.  I 
may  explain  to  you_that  a good-coloured  _ Courtrai 
yarn  requires  less  treatment.  If  you  start  with  a good 
colour — yellow — less  treatment  is  required  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  white  state  tEan  from  flax  of  a dark  colour. 

495.  In  buying  Irish  flax  you  put  a considerable 
value  on  colour? — No ; on  the  other  hand,  we  buy 
Irish  flax  for  thread  purposes,  and  the  colour  we  want 
is  black — as  black  as  we  can  possibly  get  it. 
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496.  It  has  been  suggested  we  should  go  in  for 
steeping  in  canals  or  lakes.  There  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage in  that? — Not  for  that  purpose. 

497.  I thought  the  dye  of  the  pond  was  a very  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce. By  putting  the  flax  in  a bog-hole  you  would 
not  get  a light  colour,  and  you  say  you  like  a light 
colour? — A good  deal  depends  on  what  you  want  the 
flax  for.  There  should  be  more  light-coloured  flax, 
but,  as  I say,  it  depends  on  what  you  want  the  flax  for. 

493.  From  the  spinner’s  point  of  view,  have  you  any 
advice  to  offer  as  to  the  character  of  the  dams  in  use? 
Would  you  like  farmers  to  alter  their  system,  and  go 
in  for  a certain  class  of  dam  to  produce  certain  colours  ? 
Have  you  any  suggestion? — Dark-coloured  flax  is  not 
objectionable,  from  their  standpoint.  Light-coloured 
flax  is  quite  as  useful  for  that  very  same  purpose, 
but  then  you  could  not  use  dark-coloured  flax  for  the 
light. 

499.  You  do  not  impress  on  us  the  desirability  of 
farmers  making  any  change  in  their  dams  as  to  influ- 
ence colour? — I don’t  think  so. 

500.  It  would  be  no  advantage  to  get  the  flax  all 
whiter? — Light-coloured  flax  would  do  the  same  as  the 
dark,  and  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  having  it 
all  light. 

501.  Might  I ask  whether  this  statement  which  I 
have  read  was  considered  by  the  Flax  Spinners’ 
Association — was  it  officially  before  them? — I should 
explain  at  the  time  this  was  drawn  up,  although  my 
views  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the 
flax-growing  industry  are  incorporated'  in  it,  I was  not 
present  when  the  two  gentlemen  together  with  myself 
were  appointed  to  draw  up  this  report.  I happened  to 
be  in  the  South  of  England,  and  I was  there  when  the 
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circular-  was  forwarded  to  me.  I cannot  say  whether  it 
was  before  the  Association  or  not. 

502.  Mr.  Gordon. — Does  the  price  of  yarn  affect  the 
price  you  pay  for  Irish  flax? — No. 

503.  When  yarns  are  high  priced,  as  they  were  two 
or  three  years  ago,  did  the  price  of  Irish  flax  go  up 
accordingly  ? — Not  always. 

504.  Does  it  ever? — No ; I would  not  say  that  it  rules 
prices. 

505.  The  price  you  get  for  yarns  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  price  of  flax  ? — I would  not  go  that  length.  I 
would  say  it  does  not  directly  rule  the  price  of  flax. 

506.  Does  it  indirectly  even? — I cannot  say  that  ex- 
actly. 

507.  Does  it  depend  entirely  on  the  price  paid  on 
the  Continent  for  Russian  and  Courtrai  flax? — I would 
say  indirectly. 

508.  Does  it  not  directly?  Is  it  not  the  price  you 
pay  on  the  Continent  for  Courtrai  and  Russian  flax 
that  determines  the  price  of  Irish  flax? — Exactly. 

509.  It  is  not  the  price  you  get  for  yarns? — No;  that 
determines  the  price  of  Irish. 

510.  Mr.  Barbour. — Could  the  spinners  afford  to 
pay  more  for  flax  this  year  than  last  ? — I should  think 
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511.  As  a spinner  if  you  got  a profit  on  the  trans- 
action last  year,  or  the  year  before,  it  does  not  follow 
that  you  will  get  a profit  on  the  transaction  this  year  ? 
— That  is  quite  so. 

612.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Does  the  price  of  yarn 
not  rule  the  price  of  flax? — No;  the  price  of  flax  rules 
the  price  of  yarn. 

513.  You  have  the  making  of  the  price  of  yarn? — 


514.  It  looks  that 


way  ? — No. 


John  B.  Morrison,  Esq.,  of  the  Wolfhill  Spinning  Co..  Ltd.,  Belfast,  representing  the  Flax  Spinners’ 
Association,  examined. 


515.  Chairman. — You  are  also  a representative  of 
the  Flax  Spinners'  Association? — Yes ; and  I am  man- 
ager of  Wolfhill  Spinning  Company,  Limited. 

516.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  your  col- 
league ? — Yes. 

517.  Are  there  any  particulars  in  which  you  would 
like  to  amend  that  evidence,  or  would  you  prefer  to 
give  a separate  statement? — I have  prepared  no  state- 
ment, and  the  evidence  was  pretty  long,  and  I do  not 
remember  it  all. 

518.  Now,  are  there  any  points  you  would  like  to 
take  up  specially? — You  were  asking  some  time  ago 
about  the  desirability  of  having  flax  all  one  colour.  I 
think  it  would  be  a decided  advantage  to  have  it  of 
a uniform  colour.  As  it  is  we  have  a great  deal  of 
trouble  with  it  coming  in.  It  would  be  a decided  ad- 
vantage to  us  to  have  it  of  a light  colour. 

519.  Then  do  farmers  who  bring  in  their  flax  dark 
in  colour  lose. by  it? — I say  so.  Sometimes  we  don’t 
buy  it,  because  it  is  not  a good  colour. 

520.  Now,  as  regards  the  value  of  Irish  flax 
for  the  spinners,  you  remember  the  questions  I 
put? — Well,  there  are  some  yarns  we  could  not  make 
without  Irish  flax. 

521.  Therefore,  it  is  of  national  importance? — Yes, 
it  is.  It  makes  a stronger  yam. 

522.  Could  you  get  enough  flax  without  the 
Irish  flax? — Yes,  I think  we  could.  In  later  years 
the  mills  have  got  in  more  machinery,  and  they  can 
now  make  the  same  quality  yarn  with  a lower  quality 
flax. 

523.  That  is  to  say  flax  which  is  a little  inferior  can 
now  be  worked  to  turn  out  as  good  an  article? — Well, 
it  will  look  as  well. 

524.  Then  do  you  agree  with  regard  to  the  prices 
your  colleague  mentioned? — They  are  pretty  high. 
That  is  our  top  price. 

525.  He  made  that  quite  clear? — Yes.  They  are 

top  prices. 

526.  Were  you  present  when  this  statement  was 
drawn  up  ? — No ; but  I believe  the  Council  drew  it  up. 

527.  Can  you  tell  me  if  it  was  before  the  Council? — 
Yes ; it  was  the  Council  drew  it  up. 

528.  And  it  has  been  approved  of  by  them? — Yes. 

529.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  do  not  manufacture 
thread? — No.  We  make  yam  for  thread. 


580.  Of  course,  you  don’t  spin  yam  specially  for  j0jln  g 
black  thread?— Oh,  no.  ’ Morrison, 

531.  So  that  for  the  yarn  trade  generally  light-  j?sq. 
coloured  flax  is  a factor? — Yes. 

532.  And  Courtrai  yarn  will  command  a better  price 

than  dark  coloured  yarn? — Yes.  I -have  never  seen 

any  light-coloured  Irish  as  good  as  top  Courtrai.  It 
does  not  make  as  smooth  a yarn  as  Courtrai;  it  is 
stiffer  and  harder.  We  use  it  for  mixing. 

533.  Have  you  any  ideas  about  this  combination 
amongst  the  buyers? — There  is  none  at  all.  Flax  has 
always  been  auctioned  in  the  County  Down.  Under 
the  system  of  auctioning  the  flax  I do  not  think  the 
farmers  get  any  more  money. 

534.  Chairman. — But  someone  must  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  buyers  going  about? — They  charge  com- 
mission. 

535.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  auction  system 
generally? — I would  not  mind  a bit  whether  it  is  sold 
in  the  farmers’  houses  or  by  auction. 

536.  Mr.  Barbour. — No  one,  as  yet,  has  been  able 
to  give  us  any  figures  regarding  the  quantity  of  Irish 
flax  as  compared  with  the  total  quantity  used  in  the 
North  of  Ireland? — I could  not  give  the  figures,  be- 
cause I have  not  got  them. 

537.  You  could  not  give  us  the  percentage  of  the 
total? — I could  not.  We  use  hardly  half  ourselves. 

538.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
spindles? — Yes,  there  has. 

539.  So  the  demand  is  likely  to  increase? — Yes. 

The  price  of  flax  is  influenced  by  good  trade.  We  put 
in  more  spindles,  and  that  made  a greater  demand  for 
flax.  That  has  been  because  of  Hie  good  profit  the 
spinners  made  two  or  three  years  ago. 

540.  Do  you  believe  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  acreage  in  Courtrai? — No. 

541.  Mr.  Crawbord. — Has  not  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  flax  come  from  the  Courtrai  market? — Yes. 

542.  Mr.  Barbour. — Do  you  know  what  the  propor- 
tion of  the  general  decrease  in  acreage  is? — No.  There 
is  an  increase  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  Some  years  there 
is  a very  large  quantity  of  Russian  flax  used.  This  de- 
pends on  whether  the  demand  for  yarns  is  in  coarser 
or  finer  counts. 

543.  Would  you  say  in  flax  generally  the  qualify  is 
what  it  was? — I would  say  that  Irish  flax  generally  is 
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worse.  It  is  light  and  has  not  so  much  body  as  it 
used  to  have. 

544.  And  the  spinning  quality? — It  is  not  so  good. 

545.  What  would  you  say  about  the  spinning  quality 
of  Courtrai? — It  is  much  the  same  as  formerly. 

546.  Mb.  Ckawfobd. — Have  you  seen  the  statement 
about  the  comparative  value  of  the  Flemish  and  the 
Irish  flax? — We  don't  use  Flemish  flax  except  for  some 
special  orders  we  get.  You  could  not  say  it  is  worth 
so  much  more  than  Irish  flax,  as  for  some  purposes 
it  would  not  do  at  all.  We  can  offer  about  £8  more 
for  the  Flemish  flax,  if  to  be  used  for  same  quality 
yarn. 

547.  How  much  more  can  you  pay  for  the  Courtrai 
ffax  than  for  the  Irish  flax? — A little  more  than  £8, 
it  is  worth  more  to  us. 

548.  And  you  could  afford  to  give  £8  to  £10  a ton 
more  for  Courtrai? — Yes,  we  could. 

548a.  Is  Courtrai  flax  as  well  cleaned  as  formerly? — 
I think  not. 

549.  Can  you  account  for  this? — I think  the  Irish 
people  must  have  taught  their  experts  something. 

550.  Chaibman. — What  could  they  teach  them?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  all  this  striving  after  better 
handled  flax  only  means  that  the  farmer  is  going  to 
get  so  much  less  weight? — I think  it  is  very  probable. 

551.  You  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  figures  to 
illustrate  that? — No. 

552.  Suppose  we  take  a ton  of  Irish-grown  straw 
and  a ton  of  Courtrai,  would  it  be  difficult  to  know 
how  much  yarn  each  will  produce? — A fanner  should 
know  whether  he  is  making  more  money  than  his  neigh- 
bour. I sometimes  think  they  do  not  use  the  right 
seed.  The  farmer  would  not  like  to  grow  oats  from  an 
unsuitable  seed  that  might  produce  an  inferior  crop. 

553.  Me,  James  Stewabt. — You  have  said  that 
Irish  flax  is  not  improving? — Yes. 

554.  Have  you  any  reason  for  that,  or  do  you  know 
what  has  affected  it?  Is  it  the  seed? — I have  a notion 
that  it  is  the  seed,  but  I.  do  not  know.  I think  you 
can  get  a good  crop  if  there  is  favourable  weather,  but 
if  not,  there  is  no  body  in  the  seed  to  stand. 

555.  Mr.  Ckawfobd. — Do  you  agree  that  the  crops 
of  flax  in  1904  and  1905  were  good  crops? — In  1905, 
yes. 

556.  Do  you  remember  better  crops  than  these? — 
Yes ; finer  flax  and  better  crops.  We  used  it  for 
finer  purposes.  Now,  this  year  there  is  some  very  bad 
flax  and  some  very  good  flax. 

557.  Was  the  1908  crop  a good  crop  in  Ireland? — 
Well,  no. 

558.  You  have  known  as  bad  twenty  years  ago? — 
Well,  it  would  be  a very  bad  crop— an  exceptional  sea- 

559.  Though  .1905  was  a good  crop  and  1907  a 
bad  crop,  they  would  not  be,  respectively,  better  or 
worse  than  good  and  bad  crops  in  times  past? — Well, 
taking  five  or  six  years  now  and  a like  period  ten 
years  ago,  I would  say  that  on  the  average  the  flax 
crop  is  worse. 

559a.  Me.  J.  W.  Stewaet. — Take  the  years  1904 
and  1905 — these  were  the  best  two  crops  in  recent 
years? — Yes. 

559b.  Do  you  remember  the  crop  in  1893-94? — I 
remember  a good  year’s  flax  about  that  time. 

560.  The  1893  crop  was  very  good  so  far  as  quality 
was  concerned,  and  the  1894  crop  was  a bumper  crop 
and  good  flax.  Would  not  the  crops  of  those  years  be 
superior  to  1904-05? — I can  hardly  remember  just  what 
they  were  like. 

561.  1895,  you  remember,  was  a very  had  year;  some 
of  the  flax  was  hardly  pulled? — Yes. 

562.  Will  you  say  that  the  dark-coloured  flax  seems 
to  be  undesirable? — We  can  use  it,  but  we  would 
rather  have  the  other. 

563.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  high-priced  flax  in  Ire- 
land is  a very  had  colour — a dark  grey? — You  will 
only  have  one  or  two  customers  for  that.  It  .is  for 
thread  purposes  they  use  it,  I suppose.  If  it  was  light 
in  colour,  and  of  the  same  quality,  you  might  have 
more  competition  for  it. 

564.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  method  of  buy- 
ing flax  from  what  it  used  he — is  there  a greater  quan- 
tity bought  by  the  spinners  direct? — I snppose  there  is 
more  bought  direct.  We  buy  it  through  commis- 
sion houses.  We  give  an  order  to  one  man  in  one 
district  and  another  man  in  another  district. 

565.  Taking  it  all  over  there  is  much  less  done  by 
commission  houses  and  dealers? — I think  there  are 
more  buyers. 


566.  And  has  that  a beneficial  effect  on  the  com- 
petition on  the  markets? — It  should. 

567.  I quite  agree  with  you,  but  has  it  a beneficial 
effect?— Well,  I will  say  this,  that  Irish  flax  is  the 
dearest  flax  we  use.  We  buy  it  as  cheap  as  we  can; 
consequently,  we  only  use  it  where  we  need  it ; but  I 
think  it  is  well  sold,  whatever  else  is  wrong.  I am  put- 
ting a question  to  you  now- — is  there  not  a great  deal 
more  land  out  of  cultivation  generally  all  over  the 
country — other  crops  as  well  as  flax — than  there  was 
some  years  ago? 

568.  I suppose  that  would  depend  on  the  district?— 

I would  say  they  have  not  the  labour.  It  requires  a 
man  to  have  his  land  under  such  rotation  of  crops  as 
will  enable  him  to  keep  his  hands  all  the  year  round. 
A farmer  who  has  most  of  his  land  in  grass  and  hay  will 
not  break  up  his  ground  to  grow  flax,  as  lie  would  have 
difficulty  in  getting  the  crop  handled. 

569.  Do  you  use  Russian  flax  in  your  place? — We  do. 
I think  you  can  get  as  good  flax,  but  the  “bracking" 
Is  worse. 

570.  You  mean  that  you  have  to  go  to  a higher 
price? — Yes. 

571.  And  that  shows  there  is  a falling  away?— Yes, 
or  that  they  are  manipulating  it,  as,  in  fact,  they  are. 

572.  Take  the  highest  mark — is  it  equal  to  what  it 
was?— I think  it  is.  Wo  do  not  get  much  of  the 
higher  marks  in  the  country. 

573.  Mb.  Hinohcleff. — Is  it  not  a fact  that  there 
are  more  buyers  attending  the  scutch  mills  in  Antrim 
and  Down  than  in  other  parts  of  Ulster? — I think  so. 

574.  And  your  remarks  would  be  confined  to  where 
there  is  an  auction? — Yes. 

575.  Mb.  Gobdon. — You  mentioned  that  the  quality 
is  not  the  same  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago? — Yes— ten 
years  ago  say.  Of  course,  you  got  good  crops  one 
year  with  another. 

576.  Can  you  explain  the  cause  of  that? — I was  not 
growing  flax,  so  I do  not  know. 

577.  You  cannot  account  for  it  P — No ; except  that  it 
is  the  seed.  I think  the  seed  is  getting  worse,  but  I 
don’t  know.  It  has  not  the  same  body  in  it. 

578.  Has  the  price  of  yarn  anything  to  do  with  the 
price  you  pay  for  flax? — Yes,  but  not  in  the  year  yon 
pay  it,  perhaps  eventually.  We  buy  flax  as  cheaply 
as  we  can.  We  buy  it  when  we  can  get  it  cheapest, 
and  if  we  cannot  get  equal  value  in  Ireland  we  go  to 
Courtrai  for  it. 

579.  And  the  crop  on  the  Continent  determines  to 
a very  large  extent  the  price  of  flax  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

580.  Mb.  Hinchcliff. — In  regard  to  the  deteriora- 
tion, some  farmers  in  Ireland  have  given  up  growing 
flax,  and  on  that  account  flax  is  poorer.  Have  you 
considered  that? — I think  that  farmers  generally  have 
not  so  much  land  under  cultivation. 

581.  Mb.  Babbouk. — How  long  would  you  say, 
roughly,  that  the  flax-buying  season  lasts? — Nearly 
all  the  year. 

582.  Is  it  not  decidedly  heavier  at  one  portion  than 
another? — Yes ; September  to  May. 

583.  And  when  the  spinners  are  making  heavy  con- 
tracts at  other  times  of  the  year  as  well? — They  make 
these  all  the  year  round.  I always  find  the  busiest 
time  of  the  year  is  after  August. 

584.  Me.  James  Stewaet. — Don’t  the  prices  gener- 
ally fall  after  the  New  Year? — Well,  if  we  know  that 
we  would  wait.  Perhaps  it  gets  less  in  price  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 

585.  Do  not  a good  many  withdraw  their  buyers  be- 
fore the  season  is  finished? — I don’t  know.  If  we 
knew  flax  would  be  cheaper  we  would  send  out  buyers 
to  look  for  it. 

586.  In  some  markets  they  would  have  no  buyers?— 
I don’t  know.  I never  hoard  of  that. 

587.  I know  I sold  my  flax  about  a month  ago,  and 
I was  told  I could  get  seven  or  eight  shillings  more  it 
I waited  ? — The  Courtrai  season  will  be  coming  on  now. 

588.  Mb.  Ceaweoed. — Could  you  without  much 
trouble  arrive  at  the  relative  value  of  the  Irish  crops 
for  the  last  25  years,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  find 
out  how  one  crop  compared  with  another  P — I think  I 
could  get  that  information. 

589.  Me.  James  Stewabt. — We  would  also  require 
to  get  the  rainfall  and  temperature  of  the  flax-growing 
months  for  these  years. 

590.  Me.  Cbawfokb. — That  can  he  obtained  without 
much  difficulty. 

591.  Chaibmab. — Do  you  happen  to  know  what  pro- 
portion of  flax  used  in  the  North  of  Ireland  is  Irish?-— 
I could  hardly  tell  you. 
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592.  Someone  said  one-fifth? — I would  say  there  was 
not. 

593.  It  pays  to  scutch  well? — It  brings  a higher  price. 

594.  How  many  buyers  would  each  firm  have  in  the 
season? — I don’t  know.  We  have  no  buyers.  Our  flax 
is  bought  through  two  or  three  commission  houses. 

595.  In  each  district? — No — two  or  three  altogether. 

596.  Do  these  men  each  keep  to  their  own  districts? 
— Sometimes  we  get  two  lots  out  of  one  market,  but 
generally  they  keep  to  different  districts. 

597.  Some  of  the  spinners  have  their  own  buyers? — 
They  have. 

598.  How  many  buyers  will  a spinning  mill  have? — 
Not  very  many. 

Mr.  Crawford. — For  instance,  York  St.  Mill  has 
two  buyers  in  the  Irish  markets. 

599.  Chairman. — Do  you  buy  as  far  west  as  Done- 
gal?— I don't  think  we  have  done  so.  One  thing  that 
gives  us  a great  deal  of  trouble  is  the  amount  of  weeds 
in  the  flax.  The  long  weeds  have  to  be  picked  out. 


600.  You  have  no  change  to  suggest  in  our  system? 
— -No. 

601.  Except  to  go  on  as  we  have  been  going,  and 
do  the.  best  we  can? — I think  if  you  go  on  the  way  you 
are  doing  you  will  not  grow  flax  very  long. 

602.  Well,  what  do  you  recommend  us  to  do? — You 
must  get  a more  uniform  quality  of  flax.  It  will  have 
to  be  steeped  in  some  centre.  As  it  is  we  get  flax  from 
the  same  district  of  different  colours.  That  is  a thing 
that  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

603.  Do  you  suggest  a difference  in  the  steeping? — 
And  a difference  in  the  handling.  They  should  never 
try  to  compete  with  the  top  in  Courtrai,  because  tiiey 


604.  But  there  is  no  harm  in  trying.  You  would 
like  to  see  Irish  flax  as  high  as  possible? — Oh,  yes. 

605.  And  if  we  do  not  compete  with  the  best  Cour- 
trai flax,  what  are  we  to  aim  at? — If  they  were  able 
to  do  that  I think  it  should  be  done. 


MoSnuonuu  H.  Warn,  Esq.,  of  the  4™  of  Georg,  Walker  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newtomiards,  repwSMitm. 
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606.  Chairman.— Are  you  also  representing  the  Flax 
Spinners’  Association? — Yes. 

607.  And  were  you  nominated  by  them  to  give 
evidence? — Yes,  after  the  circular  was  drawn  up,  be- 
cause we  scutch  for  the  farmers  as  well  as  spin. 

608.  Where  is  your  place? — In  Newtownards.  It 
was  an  old  place  engaged  between  50  and  60  years 
ago  with  working  flax  on  the  Continental  system.  They 
bought  the  flax  in  a green  state,  housed  it  and  steeped 
it  in  hot  water  and  then  scutched  it.  Then  my  father 
bought  the  premises  and  turned  it  into  a spinning 
mill. 

609.  How  long  ago  was  that  system  going  on? — 
From  1850  to  1860. 

610.  Have  you  any  records  of  the  system  at  all? — 
No— only  from  hearsay,  from  people  who  worked  in 
the  place. 

611.  Are  there  people  still  alive  who  worked  in  it? — 
Yes.  I was  talking  to  one  man  this  morning. 

612.  I should  like  very  much  if  we  could  get  someone 
to  give  evidence  as  to  how  the  place  was  worked? — 
This  man  is  a carpenter,  and  I am  afraid  he  could 
not  give  you  very  much  information. 

613.  He  would  perhaps  be  able  to  give  us  some  in- 
formation. Do  you  happen  to  know  what  they  did 
with  the  green  flax? — It  was  stored  in  a green  state 
and  then  steeped  in  hot  water.  I think  they  carried  on 
the  work  pretty  well  during  the  whole  year. 

614.  Have  you  any  idea  of  why  it  died  out? — I heard 
they  became  bankrupt.  I don’t  know  whether  they 
went  bankrupt  or  not,  but  my  father  told  me  to-day 
that  they  lost  £50,000. 

' 615.  "Was  your  father  connected  with  itP — No,  but 
it  was  carried  on  for  a number  of  years  as  a com- 
pany. 

616.  Did  they  handle  large  quantities  of  flax? — Very 
considerable  quantities. 

617.  And  was  it  popular  with  the  farmers? — Yes. 
They  got  good  prices. 

618.  I think  it  would  be  most  important  if  you  could 
find  any  persons  who  could  give  us  information 
about  this.  Up  to  the  present  this  is  the  only  posi- 
tive suggestion  put  befoie  us  for  encouraging  the 
development  of  the  industry — to  try  and  take  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  farmers  because  of  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  getting  good  labourers? — If  you  want  any 
further  information,  I can  give  you  the  name  of 
another  place  they  tried  it  in  in  England — in  Yeovil, 
in  Dorsetshire. 

619.  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  the 
address  to  our  secretary.  Do  you  generally  concur 
in  what  your  colleagues  have  said,  or  do  you  remember 
any  outstanding  points  which  you  wish  to  amend? — I 
came  to  give  you  any  information  I could  with  regard  to 
the  scutchers’  point  of  view.  We  spin  very  little  Irish 
flax.  We  are  more  in  the  tow  end  of  the  trade  and 
Italian  yarns. 

620.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  scutch- 
ing in  recent  years? — In  certain  districts  there  is  a 
very  considerable  improvement. 

621.  Do  you  think  it  pays  to  spend  more  on  the 
scutching? — To  a certain  length  it  does,  but  with 
labour  so  dear  you  oould  not  afford  to  spend  very  much 
more  to  bring  it  up  to  the  state  of  perfection  that 
they  do  on  the  Continent.  I don’t  think  it  would 

pay. 

622.  Well,  it  pays  them  evidently? — Yes.  but  then 
their  labour  is  a good  deal  cheaper,  but  I think  there 


is  too  little  money  paid  to  the  scutch-mill  owner  for 
the  amount  of  work.  Wages  have  increased,  and  the 
owner  of  the  scutch  mill  has  practically  got  no  more 
for  the  scutching. 

623.  He  gets  Is.  3d.? — I think  the  usual  price  is 
Is.  Id. 

624.  With  regard  to  the  difficulties  relative  to  the 
sale  of  flax — about  the  commission  agents,  buying  it 
in  the  mill  and  buying  it  in  the  market,  what  are  your 
views? — Well,  I don’t  think  it  matters  verv  much.  I 
don’t  see  any  objection  whatever  to  its  being  sold  by 
auction,  but  sometimes  you  get  a very  good  price  in 
the  mill.  Sometimes  a man  comes  down  specially  for 
a particular  class  of  flax,  and  then  perhaps  you  will 
get  a little  more  than  in  the  open  market  in  Belfast. 
He  wants  a certain  class,  and  you  have  it,  and  he  will 
not  let  it  go. 

625.  You  don't  see  any  objection  to  any  of  the  three 
systems? — No.  I have  no  objection  to  the  auction 
system  if  all  the  flax  were  auctioned.  The  farmers 
say  they  lose  a whole  day  coming  to  Belfast,  and  if 
they  know  a flax  buyer  is  coming  down  on  a certain 
day  they  will  come  in  to  him  and  sell. 

626.  Gould  not  the  farmer  send  up  the  flax  to  a 
store  or  depot  in  Belfast? — He  could. 

627.  On  the  whole,  is  not  the  balance  in  favour 
of  the  auction  system? — Well,  I suppose  it  is.  At 
the  first  auction  I was  present  at  the  farmers  would 
not  sell  their  flax.  The  price  was  too  low  for  the 
first  day  or  two,  but  I believe  it  became  better  after- 
wards. 

628.  Is  the  auction  well  attended  by  spinners’  repre- 
sentatives?— Well,  I have  not  been  there  regularly.  I 
was  at  the  first  two  auctions.  We  do  not  buy  Irish 
or  Continental  flax,  so  it  was  not  of  so  much  interest 
to  ns. 

629.  You  are  not  connected  with  flax  growing? — 
Not  much.  I have  had  a little  experience.  I think  there 
is  a good  deal  in  the  seed.  I saw  a circular  which 
you  sent  out  in  connection  with  the  seed.  We  wrote 
to  you  and  got  a number  of  them  which  we  posted  to 
the  farmers  so  that  they  might  test  their  own  seed. 
I do  not  think  that  the  seed  is  as  good  as  it  should 
be. 

630.  Yon  have  no  means  of  being  sure  of  that.  You 
hear  the  seed  being  blamed  very  often.  You  must 
find  something  to  blame,  and  is  it  not  rather  a 
popular  idea  that  the  seed  is  bad? — Sometimes  we  take 
a note  of  what  seed  each  farmer  sows.  We  ask  him 
how  much  he  sows  so  that  we  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
yield  for  buying. 

631.  You  have  small  farmers  and  large  farmers? — 
Yes. 

632.  Are  the  small  farmers  more  numerous  than 
the  large  farmers? — In  the  north  of  the  County 
Down  they  are  mostly  large  farmers  and  well  to  do. 

633.  The  large  farmers  are  not  giving  up  flax- 
growing more  than  the  small  ones? — I do  not  think 

634.  Yon  think  the  relative  proportions  are  being 
maintained? — T think  so. 

635.  Mr.  .T.  W.  Stewart. — About  the  trouble  of 
marketing  the  flax — would  not  the  farmer  have  as 
much  trouble  nutting  his  flax  in  hales  and  then 
nutting  it  on  the  rail  as  he  would  have  in  taking  it 
to  the  local  market? — They  have  asked  ns  to  bale  it 
for  them  and  send  it  on. 

636.  But  it  is  not  an  expensive  job  marketing  flax. 


Belfast. 
Mat  3,  lftlO. 

John  B. 
Morrison, 
Esq. 


Montserratt 
H.  Walker, 
Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Belfast.  It  means  half  a day  at  the  outside,  and  so  far  as  043.  What  do  you  deduce  from  that? — I came  to 

— saving  time  is  concerned,  the  auction  mart  would  be  the  conclusion  that  the  water  hole  had  not  been  pro- 

May  3,  1910.  but  little  advantage.  In  your  experience  as  a scutcher  perly  cleaned.  It  was  probably  very  dirty,  and  there 

— do  you  occasionally  find  that  the  farmer  has  set  two  were  some  impurities,  such  as  iron-mould  or  some- 

Montseiratt  different  classes  of  seeds  in  the  same  field? — I can't  thing  like  that.  I think  there  is  a great  deal  in  the 

H.  Walker,  say  we  j cannot  say  anything  about  that.  water  and  the  way  they  pack  flax  in  the  water.  Very 

Escl-  637.  You  never  met  a case  in  which  a farmer  had  little  attention  is  given  to  cleaning  out  and  preparing 

sown  two  different  brands  of  seed  in  the  same  field  the  water  holes  before  the  flax  is  steeped.  I know 
and  had  a remarkably  good  crop  in  the  case  of  one  some  farmers  in  our  district  who  year  after  year 
and  a remarkably  poor  one  in  the  case  of  the  other?  always  grow  the  best  flax  and  get  the  top  of  the 
— I have  met  it,  but  not  as  regards  different  seeds,  market.  I remember  one  year  when  our  buyer 
but  artificial  manure  in  one  particular  case.  There  bought  flax  at  11s.  a stone,  and  next  year  we  paid 
was  a fine  healthy  straw,  but  it  was  practically  top  price  to  the  same  man. 

empty.  044.  Was  it  again  11s.? — It  was  the  highest  we  paid 

638.  Suppose  you  had  met  with  a particular  case  for  that  year. 

of  that  kind,  would  you  not  come  to  the  conclusion  645.  Mr.  Gordon. — -Have  you  any  experience  of 
that  the  seed  was  a very  important  factor  in  produc-  buying  flax  at  the  mills? — Well,  it  is  about  eleven 
ing  a good  crop? — Well,  I would  come  to  the  concln-  years  ago.  We  did  not  buy  very  much,  because  we 
sion  that  something  was  radically  wrong  with  the  never  did  use  much  flax. 

seed,  or  that  the  land  was  not  fit  for  it.  646.  Mr.  H inch  cliff. — You  mentioned,  I think, 

639.  But  I am  speaking  about  the  same  land  and  that  if  a buyer  wanted  flax  for  a special  purpose  he 
the  same  conditions.  You  mentioned  that  you  saw  a would  give  a special  price? — Yes. 

case  in  which  the  manure  was  different? — We  asked  647.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  that  buyer  did  not 
the  question  afterwards,  and  we  were  told  it  was  an  get  to  the  particular  mill  where  that  flax  was  the 
artificial  manure  and  the  crop  had  grown  very  fast.  farmer  would  not  get  the  true  value  for  the  flax, 

640.  What  manure  was  applied  do  you  know — was  whereas  if  there  was  an  auction  he  would  have  a 

it  nitrate  of  soda? — I cannot  say,  but  I might  pos-  better  chance? — But  if  the  buyer  did  not  turn  up  at 
sibly  be  able  to  get  some  information  for  you.  the  auction  he  would  not  get  the  full  price  either. 

641.  I expect  we  will  hear  a good  many  cases  of  648.  But  is  there  not  more  chance  when  you  have 

that  kind  before  we  conclude? — But  there  is  a great  a big  auction  that  there  would  be  more  buyers  there? 
difference  in  the  water.  — Yes. 

642.  Chairman. — What  is  the  difference  in  the  649.  And  more  chance  of  his  getting  a good  price? 
water? — I remember  about  twenty  years  ago  seeing  — Yes. 

some  flax  grown  in  the  Kircubbin  district.  We  were  650.  They  had  a scheme  of  prizes  for  the  scutching 
buying  flax  for  thread  then.  After  the  flax  hole  was  of  flax  under  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
filled  they  had  five  or  six  stooks  left,  and  they  put  County  Council  in  the  County  Down  some  years  ago. 
that  into  a sunk  ditch  where  some  fresh  rain-water  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  that? — No. 
had  accumulated.  For  that  flax  we  paid  8s.,  while  651.  Have  you  heard  the  matter  of  selling  the  flax 
for  the  bulk  we  paid  5s.  6d.  One  was  of  a beautiful  on  foot  discussed?— I have  not  heard  it  discussed  but 
white  quality  and  the  other  was  a grey  flax  with  a I have  known  it  to  be  sold  on  foot, 
rusty  speckle  through  it. 


The  Committed  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  4th  MAY,  1910. 
AT  10  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Belfast. 


PRESENT  : 


John  Hitch  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  Chairman. 

Harold  A.  M.  Barbour,  Esq.,  M.A.  J Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

James  G.  Crawford,  Esq.  ! James  Scott  Gordon,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

John  W.  Stewart,  Esq.  I Joseph  H.  Hischcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P.  I 

George  T.  Fidleu,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


William  McIlrov,  Esq.,  of  the  Linen  Thread  Company,  Ltd.  Lisburn,  examined. 


652.  Chairman. — You  are  manager  of  the  Flax 
Buying  Department  of  the  Linen  Thread  Company, 
Ltd.?— Yes. 

653.  For  twenty  years  you  have  been  manager  of 
that  Department!' — I have. 

654.  You  have  considered  our  reference,  and  I un- 
derstand you  are  prepared  to  offer  some  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  various  flaxes.  Have  you 
got  any  notes  from  which  you  might  speak  ? — No. 

655.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  various 
Irish  flaxes,  and  how  their  quality  is  affected  in  pre- 
paration, please  proceed  to  give  us  your  views? — 
Well,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  pulling  I have  a 
fair  knowledge,  having  during  different  seasons  ex- 
amined flax  straw  at  scutch-mills  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  from  the  knowledge  thus  gathered  I find 
(although  we  have  as  good  farmers  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world)  that  on  the  average  Irish  flax  straw  is  care- 
lessly pulled.  Flax  straw  once  carelessly  pulled,  can- 
not afterwards  be  properly  squared.  It  goes  to  the 
retting-pond  in  this  state,  gets  more  entangled,  causing 
waste,  then  it  comes  to  the  scutch-mills,  has  to  be 
pulled  asunder,  and  further  waste  takes  place  here. 

656.  That  is  as  regards  pulling? — Yes.  As  regards 
steeping,  there  is  a great  divergence  of  opinion 
amongst  farmers  all  over  Ireland.  I have  a large  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  that,  and  I have  conducted 
some  experiments  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Barbours. 
I found  the  average  of  Irish  farmers  took  up  this  atti- 
tude : “ My  grandfather  and  my  father  put  it  in  this 
way,  and  I will  do  the  same.”  I think  that  is  a mis- 
take. In  Ireland  here  on  an  average  I am  quite  safe 
in  saying  that  the  sowing  takes  place  at  a late  period. 
It  is  often  the  eud  of  April  and  mid-May  before  the 
average  crop  is  sown,  and  when  that  flax  comes  to 
maturity — it  takes  100  days  to  mature  it  properly — 
you  arrive  at  mid-August.  Then  the  temperature 
starts  to  vary.  You  may  think  it  strange,  but  it  does 
interfere  with  the  process  of  retting.  I think  the 
Irish  farmers,  when  taking  their  flax  to  dams,  are  not 
careful  enough.  In  some  cases  the  flax  straw  is  too 
tightly  packed  in  the  dams,  the  water  does  not  get 
percolating  through  it,  and  that  portion  is  soured. 
Now,  straw  soured  cannot  ever  be  properly  scutched 
for  the  shoves  cannot  be  taken  off  the  fibre. 

657.  You  have  a good  deal  of  experience  of  steeping? 
— I have.  I don’t  profess  to  be  a practical  farmer, 
but  I have  a fair  knowledge  of  retting. 

^ 658  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  process? — 

659  You  think  the  temperature  of  the  water  has 
a good  deal  to  do  with  it? — I mean  to  say  this : a 
great  deal  of  blame  is  attached  to  the  Irish  farmer  in 
connection  with  his  flax  cultivation,  and  that  he  does 
not  get  the  same  opportunity  as  the  Continental  man. 
On  the  Continent  the  straw  grown  this  year  is  not  all 
steeped  this  season.  The  greater  part  of  the  straw 
is  held  over,  and  they  begin  the  retting  process  on  15th 
April.  Now,  the  Irish  farmer  sows  his  seed  late.  The 
flax  is  pulled  in  mid-August.  That  is  late,  and  he  has 


to  ret  it  in  August.  What  chance  has  he?  The  Con- 
tinental farmer  has  June  and  July — splendid  summer 
weather. 

660.  I was  getting  at  the  point  whether  you  think 
there  was  anything  in  the  temperature  of  tile  water? 
— I think  there  is. 

661.  You  began  by  saying  that  the  farmers  very 
often  followed  the  practice  that  was  in  vogue  in  their 
fathers’  and  grandfathers'  time? — Yes. 

662.  Then  you  went  on  to  explain  the  time  the 
retting  was  done — in  the  month  of  August,  when  the 
weather  begins  to  change — and  my  mind  immediately 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  were  referring  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water? — I did,  to  a certain  extent. 

663.  Have  any  investigations  been  made  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  water? — I have  no 
clear  recollection  of  any. 

664.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  may  have  a great 
deal  to  do  with  it? — Yes. 

665.  I think  there  may  be  something  in  that? — I 
think  there  is  a lot  in  it. 

666.  In  warm  weather  it  will  ret  better? — Yes.  If 
it  is  ten  days  in  the  water  in  good  weather  it  will  be 
fairly  well  retted. 

667.  Now,  as  to  scutching,  what  have  you  to  say? 
It  is  a delicate  question? — Undoubtedly. 

668.  What  have  you  got  to  say  upon  it? — Has  there 
been  any  improvement? — There  has  been. 

669.  Has  that  improvement  been  maintained? — It 
has  not. 

670.  It  fluctuates? — Yes. 

671.  Do  you  think  there  is  a tendency  when  prices 
are  high  for  farmers  to  rush  it  through? — Yes,  that 
lias  been  the  case  always  in  Ireland.  When  prices  are 
high  they  rush  to  the  scutch  mills  to  have  it  scutched. 

672.  Would  you  agree  that  the  scutching  has  been 
much  worse  in  the  last  few  years? — In  the  last  few 
seasons  it  has  never  been  worse. 

673.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — It  is  the  rush 
when  the  prices  are  fairly  good.  The  farmer  wants  it 
on  the  market  when  the  prices  are  good. 

674.  And  he  rushes  to  the  scutch  mill  owner  to  get 
it  through? — Yes. 

675.  The  scutch  mill  owner  does  his  best,  but  he 
cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  be  expected  to  give 
the  same  time  to  it? — That  is  another  matter. 

676.  Mr.  Crawford. — Does  your  evidence  apply  to 
all  the  scutch  mills  generally  over  Ireland? — There  are 
some  mills  that  could  be  named  where  the  scutching  is 
good,  but  when  you  take  the  average  it  is  not. 

677.  Chairman.— With  regard  to  pulling,  steeping 
and  scutching,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
how  we  are  going  to  effect  an  improvement? — I have. 

678.  Well,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  your  ideas  with 
regard  to  it? — To  begin  with,  it  would  be  well  if  you 
could  get  someone  to  buy  the  flax  on  foot,  the  same  as 
is  done  on  the  Continent.  That  would  be  the  first 
thing  to  do.  I don’t  think  it  is  the  spinner’s  occupa- 
tion to  buy  the  straw.  It  u outside  of  thoir  province, 
I think,  from  my  experience  of  Irish  farmers,  that 


Belfast. 
Mat  4,  1910. 

William 
Mcllroy,  Esq. 
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Bklfast. 
May  4,  1810. 

William 

McHroy, 

Esq. 


human  nature  is  human  nature.  He  cultivates  a crop 
of  flax,  and  when  it  is  grown  he  thinks  he  has  a splen- 
did crop.  He  is  told  that,  and  when  he  goes  to  the 
scutch-mill  with  it  he  thinks  he  should  have  a good 
return  there.  Well,  now,  I think  farmers  know  about 
every  crop  except  flax.  I think  they  know  little 
about  it.  That  is  the  plain  way  of  putting  it.  His 
occupation  regarding  flax  should  cease  when  it  is 
grown. 

679.  He  can  grow  it? — Yes,  all  right. 

680.  "Well,  you  think  that  if  flax  could  be  purchased 
on  foot,  as  is  done  on  the  Continent,  it  would  get  over 
the  difficulty  to  a great  extent? — Yes. 

681.  You  are  aware  of  the  differences  of  climate  ? — 
I am. 

682.  I agree  with  you  as  to  the  suggestion  you 
have  made  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  flax,  but  do  you 
think  it  practicable?  If  it  could  be  done  it  would.be 
an  admirable  plan.  Do  you  see  any  insuperable  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  it? — It  is  this  way.  Given  a 
normal  season  in  Ireland,  with  all  the  difficulties  the 
Irish  farmer  has  to  face,  pulling  the  crop  in  mid- 
August,  and  steeping  it,  and  having  a fair  crop,  what 
is  the  chance  if  it  is  saved  and  held  over  till  the  next 
year?  The  chances  are  it  will  do  better.  It  should  be 
steeped  in  June  or  July. 

683.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  will  get  it  saved? — 
How? 

684.  Properly  dried? — Why  not? 

685.  Because  of  the  climate  ?— They  have  to  take 
their  chances  with  the  straw,  anyway. 

686.  Has  that  not  been  tried? — To  a certain  ex- 
tent. 

687.  And  not  always  a success? — That  is  so. 

688.  How  would  you  set  about  it,  supposing  it  was 
a desirable  thing  to  do?  Don't  you  think  it  would 
have  been  started  before  this; — that  some  company 
would  have  been  formed  if  it  had  been  thought  prac- 
ticable?— It  is  altogether  a new  thingin  Ireland. 

689.  How  could  you  start  it?  How  could  any- 
one stimulate  a number  of  gentlemen  to  put  their 
money  into  itP — It  has  occurred.  These  co-operative 
societies  could  buy  in  the  straw,  and  hold  it  over  till 
next  'year,  and  make  trials  that  way. 

690.  You  think  although  you  could  not  get  a com- 
pany to  do  it,  the  farmers  might  do  it  themselves? 
— It  is  hard'  to  say ; they  might  float  it. 

691.  If  men  with  money  had  seen  anything  in  it  I 
think  they  would  have  put  their  money  into  it  before 
this? — I don’t  know. 

692.  It  has  been  put  before  them  again  and  again. 
The  subject  has  been  before  their  eyes  constantly,  yet 
no  one  has  come  forward  to  put  down  their  money?— 
It  is  a thing  they  know  little  about.  You  cannot  ask 
a man  to  finance  the  thing  when  he  knows  nothing 
about  it. 

693.  You  think  there  might  be  a possibility  of  a co- 
operative society  succeeding? — As  an  experiment, 
they  could  buy  the  different  members’  straw,  and  save 
it,  the  same  as  is  done  under  the  Continental  system. 

694.  Come  to  something  definite,  because  we  are 
anxious  to  get  something  definite  to  work  on.  Would 
you  suggest  that  some  society  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  an  experiment? — Certainly. 

695.  Supposing  you  make  an  experiment,  you  prefer 
a co-operative  society  rather  than  a company  ? — If  you 
could  not  have  a company  started  get  a co-operative 
mill  to  take  it  in  hands. 

696.  Which  do  you  prefer?— I would  rather  have  a 
oo-operative  society. 

697.  That  would  mean  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  have  to  finance  the  movement? — To 
a certain  extent. 

698.  The  farmers  want  their  money  for  their  flax, 
and  the  Department  would  have  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility?— They  would. 

699.  Supposing  they  paid  the  man  for  his  flax,  and 

then  failed  to  dry  it  properly,  and  the  whole 
thing  went  wrong,  would  not  the  Department  be  at 
the  loss? — You  could  make  your  conditions  such 

700.  How  could  you  make  conditions  with  the  far- 
mer?—That  if  he  would  not  deliver  his  flax  straw  in 
good,  dry  condition,  then  you  would  not  take  it.  It 
is  nothing  new.  These  things  have  been,  tried  before. 
Our  farmers  are  as  intelligent  as  any  farmers  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  These  things  have  been  done  in 
certain  places  and  they  have  dropped  away,  and  the 
system  has  not  been  kept  moving  in  order  to  show 


there  is  something  in  it.  I say  this  system  should  be 
encouraged  and  proceeded  with  for  several  years  to 
see  if  there  is  anything  in  it.  I have  no  doubt  there 
is  a lot  in  it. 

701.  Would  you  not  prefer  to  leave  the  experiment 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmer? — I would  not.  I would 
buy  the  flax  on  foot  from  him. 

702.  Supposing  the  Department  made  an  experi- 
ment and  let  us  assume  it  was  fairly  successful,  suffi- 
ciently successful  to  be  encouraged,  the  question  is, 
what  is  to  be  done  next? — The  co-operative  mills  could 
go  on  with  it. 

703.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  educate  the  people 
from  the  beginning? — Yes. 

704.  You  would  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  far- 
mers. I cannot  catch  your  point  there? — The  farmer 
should  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it  when  the  flax 
has  been  grown.  You  have  no  risk  whatever.  It  is 
a fair  business  transaction.  You  say  to  the  farmer, 
“ I will  give  j'ou  so  much  down  for  the  straw,”  and  you 
have  the  straw. 

705.  That  is  where  we  get  at  cross  purposes.  You 
want  a co-operative  society? — I want  a company,  if 
you  wish  to  put  it  that  way. 

706.  Solely  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  flax?— 
Yes. 

707.  What  I understand  is  that  you  would  form  a oo- 
operative  society  to  buy  the  flax  straw,  steep  and 
scutch  it? — Yes. 

708.  Your  idea  is  to  get  the  people  to  do  it? — Oh, 
no.  Let  it  be  taken  up  by  the  oo-operative  society. 
I don't  care  which  you  take. 

709.  Why  not  begin  with  the  society? — Well 

710.  And  not  ask  the  Department  to  do  it  all? — Why 
does  the  Government  not  do  something? 

711.  If  tlie  Government  stood  behind  them  would 
that  b©  enough? — They  don't. 

712.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Government  handling 
the  flax.  The  people  can  do  better  than  the  Govern- 
ment. Do  j'ou  agree  that  it  would  be  better  to  get  a 
co-operative  society  to  make  the  start? — It  would  cer- 
tainly. 

713.  That  is  a definite  suggestion,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  it? — I am  sure,  if  tried,  it  would  be  fruitful. 

714.  Come  now  to  another  matter.  Could  you  give 
us  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  Irish  flax  used  in  the 
North  of  Ireland? — One-fourth  or  one-third  of  the 
consumption. 

715.  Of  the  .whole? — Yes. 

716  Would  it  be  so  high  as  that? — Yes.  I will 
not  say  one-third.  Say  one-fourth  or  26  per  cent. 

717.  Or  one-fifth.  That  would  be  20  per  cent.?— 
You  would  be  safe  in  saying  that. 

718.  Is  there  any  means  of  getting  that  accurately? 
— That  could  be  got  through  private  channels.  No 
spinner  would  object  to  give  it. 

719.  We  could  get  the  definite  amount  of  flax  im- 
ported?— You  could. 

Mb.  Babboub. — It  is  on  record. 

Mb.  Ceawfobd. — You  must  distinguish  between 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

Me.  Hinoholiff. — Belfast  is  shown  separately. 

720.  Chaieman. — Let  us  assume  that  it  is  one-fifth) 
would  it  be  a serious  matter  for  the  spinning  industry 
if  that  supply  was  stopped? — It  would. 

721.  Could  you  possibly  get  on  without  it? — If  we 
had  not  got  it  we  would  have  to,  but  I prefer  to  have 
it.  We  never  can  obtain  sufficient  good  Irish  flax. 

722.  Suppose  for  a moment  the  flax-growing  indus- 
try in  the  North  of  Ireland  dwindled  down  to  nothing 
do  you  see  how  j'ou  could  maintain  your  business  with- 
out it  ? — W e would  have  to.  It  would  affect  our  yarns 
and  linens. 

723.  Where  would  you  get  a supply? — From 
Russia,  Holland  and  Belgium. 

724.  Could  they  supply  you  with  what  is  wanted?— 
Russia  could  supply  an  unlimited  quantity  such  as  it 

725.  With  what  you  want? — No. 

726.  Is  the  present  prosperity  of  the  spinning  in- 
dustry to  any  extent  based  on  the  fact  that  flax  is 
grown  in  Ireland?  Do  you  follow  me?— Yes;  it  is- 
Irish  flax  is  essential  for  good  linens. 

727.  So  that  apart  from  the  advantage  to  the  far- 
mers it  is  a positive  advantage  to  the  spinners? — Yes. 

728.  And  it  is  wanted?— Yes. 

. 728a.  And  we  would  be  justified  in  taking  substan- 
tial measures  to  preserve  it? — Yes. 
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729.  Apart  from  the  farmers  altogether? — Yes. 

730.  Even  if  it  were  shown  that  the  farmer.;  could 
make  as  much  money  out  of  other  crops,  still  for  this 
great  spinning  industry  of  the  North  it  is  desirable 
and  most  important  that  flax  growing  should  be  main- 
tained P— Quite  so. 

731.  Now,  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence 
about  the  colour  of  the  flax.  I was  rather  surprised 
myself  to  find  great  stress  laid  upon  the  colour  bv 
some  of  the  spinners  who  came  before  us  yesterday,  j 
would  have  thought  that  the  colour  of  the" flax  was  due 
very  largely  to  the  character  of  the  soil  of  which  the 
sides  of  the  retting  pond  were  composed,  and  that  it 
was  merely  a temporary  affair,  and  would  disappear 
when  subjected  to  the  bleaching  process.  Is  the  dark 
colour  of  certain  fluxes  in  Ireland  due  to  the  pond? — I 
think  the  colour  of  Irish  flax  is  due  to  the  place  where 
it  is  steeped  in  the  steeping  pond. 

732-3.  Then  colour  is  due  to  the  soil? — It  must  be 
that. 

734.  And  to  the  dye  out  of  the  soil? — That  is  it. 
Permit  me  to  say  this.  Take  an  illustration.  There 
is  the  river  Lys  in  regard  to  Courtrai  flax.  The' colour 
in  that  case  enhances  the  value  of  the  flax.  I have 
bought  flax  that  is  white-coloured,  and  it  is  keenly 
sought  after  by  spinners  owing  to  the  colour.  It  must 
be  the  properties  in  the  soil  or  the  water  there  that 
produces  that  colour.  You  have  it  also  in  County 
Down. 

735.  Supposing  it  were  possible  to  regulate  the 
colours,  what  colour  would  you  choose? — A good  blue. 

736.  Not  a yellow?— I would  prefer  white  to  yellow; 

737.  .But  for  your  purpose? — We  take  any  colour, 
orange  or  green. 

738.  Some  of  the  other  spinners  preferred  white? 
— Yes. 

739.  They  cannot  do  with  dark? — They  have  trouble 
with  their  yarns  if  it  is  dark. 

740.  Mr.  Crawford. — There  is  a limited  demand  foi 
dark  line? — We  get  the  quantity  easily  out  of  the 
crop. 

741.  Still  there  are  certain  purposes  for  which  it  is 
suitable? — To  a small  extent — a very  small  extent. 

742.  Chairman.— Now,  with  regard  to  the  buying  of 
flax,  what  have  you  to  say? — That  i ; a serious  question, 
and  in  connection  with  it  I wish  to  hand  in  a state- 
ment which  I sent  round  Belfast  to  the  buyers. 

743.  Is  this  to  be  put  on  the  notes? — If  you  please. 
I sent  it  round  to  the  different  buyers,  who  signed  it. 

744.  Chairman. — I will  read  the  statement,  and  we 
can  have  it  on  the  notes.  It  is  as  follows : — 
•'  Belfast,  4th  May,  1910.  Memorandum  to  the  Com- 
mission appointed  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  De- 
cay of  Flax  Cultivation  in  Ireland.— We,  the  under- 
signed flax  buyers  for  the  flax  spinning  mills  and  flax 
commission  houses  noted  opposite  our  names,  have  on 
different  occasions  seen  it  stated  in  the  public  Press, 
and  have  in  many  other  ways  had  it  suggested  to  us, 
that  we  connive  to  act  in  collusion  in  the  Irish  flax 
markets,  and  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  Irish 
farmer  does  not  have  the  benefit  of  genuine  competi- 
tion in  the  marketing  of  his  flax. 

" The  present  memorandum  to  your  Commission  is  to 
give  this  assertion  the  fullest  contradiction,  and  we, 
jointly  and  severally,  say  that  we  have  been  no  parties, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  such  connivance. 
Any  suggestion  to  the  contrary  is  not  in  accordance 
with  facts,  and  is  entirely  without  foundation.  We’ 
buy  independent  of  each  other,  selecting  the 
fibre  that  is  best  suited  to  our  requirements,  and  buy 
it  on  the  best  terms  possible  consistent  with  the  cur- 
rent rates  ruling  for  each  class  of  flax;  and  there  is 
the  keenest  rivalry  amongst  flax  buyers  for  all  sound 
and  well-handled  Irish  flax  coming  on  the  market. 
Every  season  there  is  a proportion  of  the  crop  which, 
owing  either  to  climatic  conditions  or  mismanagement 
in  the  handling  and  scutching,  does  not  command  a 
remunerative  price  to  the  farmer.  This  is  a matter 
over  which  buyers  have  no  control.  It  is  this  portion 
of  the  crop  which  brings  about  low  prices,  and  occa- 
sions grumbling  amongst  farmers,  and  adverse  criti- 
cisms against  buyers.  From  our  knowledge  of  the 
flax  trade,  and  our  experience  of  buying  in  the  Irish 
markets,  we  are  convinced  that  if  tlie  Irish  flax  were 
handled  and  scutched  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be,  it 
would  resalt  in  more  remunerative  prices  being  paid 
farmers  generally.  In  testimony  whereof,  we  beg  to 
subscribe  our  names — Wm.  Mcllrov,  for  the  Linen 
Thread  Company.  Ltd.;  .T.  M'Master.  for  William 
Ewart  and  Son,  Ltd.;  ,T.  B.  Patterson.  York 


Street  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  Lid. ; W.  K. 
McCullagh,  for  the  Brookfield  Linen  Company, 
Limited;  John  Donaghy,  The  New  Northern  Spin- 
ning and  Weaving  Company,  Limited : Samuel  J . 
Curry,  for  the  Edenderry  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd. ; Alex- 
ander Laverty,  Lindsay  Thompson  and  Co.,  Ltd. ; 
Samuel  McCully,  The  Ulster  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd., 
Belfast;  Wm.  Graham,  James  Johnston  and  Co.;  R. 
Gault,  for  John  Hogg  and  Co.,  Limited ; D.  D.  Leitch 
and  Son;  James  Titterington,  for  John  Preston  and 
Co.;  S.  Tainseh.  for  John  Onlton  and  Co.:  Chas.  F. 
Horton,  for  E.  F.  Patterson  and  Son;  James  Rice, 
Junior,  James  Rice,  Edward  S.  Purdou,  for  Edward  S. 
Purdon.” 

745.  You  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  that  docu- 
ment to  refute  the  charges  made  against  you? — Yes. 

746.  What  charges  are  made  against  you? — I can- 
not call  it  a charge.  I have  seen  it  stated  in  the 
papers  that  buyers  go  together  to  the  market. 

747.  What  do  they  do  when  they  go  together? — I 
have  heard  it  stated  that  they  arrange  prices,  and 
that  they  will  not  go  higher  than  a certain  price  for 
a certain  flax. 

748.  It  is  stated  that  they  arrange  that  only  one 
man  should  go  to  the  mill  and  that  the  others  stay  off? 
— I have  not  heard  that.  I have  a large  experience. 
There  is  hardly  a mill  in  Ireland  I have  not  been  at  ex- 
cept Cork,  and  the  buyers  would  shake  hands  at  the 
cross-roads,  and  each  take  a near  cut  to  get  to  the 
mill  first. 

749.  Do  buyers  go  together  to  the  mill?— They 
meet  accidentally. 

750.  Is  it  arranged  beforehand  that  one  should  go 
to  certain  mills  on  n particular  day?— I have  heard 
that.  It  is  misleading. 

751.  I put  it  to  you  that  it  has  been  alleged? — It  is 
not  correct,  and  I mean  to  refute  it. 

752.  What  other  charges  are  sometimes  made? — 
That  they  don’t  give  the  farmers  the  value  of  their 
flax,  and  that,  as  it  were,  they  arrange  the  limit  they 
will  go. 

753.  It  is  common  in  business  to  arrange  prices?— 
I never  knew  two  spinners  agreeing. 

754.  I was  in  charge  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Butter 
Industry,  and  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
price  of  certain  butters  is  fixed? — We  don’t  do  that. 

755.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  spinners 
fixing  the  prices  in  the  same  way ?— We  don’t. 

756.  Do  you  mean  regarding  a certain  grade? — We 
have  no  flax  in  such  a condition  it  could  be  arranged. 
We  have  ottr  eye  on  the  market. 

757.  You  have  spent  a great  deal  of  time  going  to 
markets? — I have.  T have  a good  knowledge  of  the 
markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

75S.  And  altogether  firms  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
must  spend  a good  deal  of  money  in  sending  agents 
about? — Undoubtedly. 

759.  If  that  were  saved  it  would  mean  so  much  more 
to  the  farmer? — It  is  a small  thing. 

760.  Is  it? — Ye?.  A man’s  expenses  are  not  a big 
thing — about  £1  per  day. 

761.  What  about  a man’s  brains  when  he  is  out? — 
That  is  so. 

762.  His  brains  wonld  be  worth  something  at 
home? — Yes.  As  long  as  you  put  it  that  way  they 
are  worth  far  more  from  home.  There  is  no  nse  in 
keeping  a buyer  at  home.  A good  buyer  means  a man 
who  is  trained  in  flax,  and  who  is  able  to  practise  his 
knowledge. 

763.  My  point  is  that  when  travelling  in  the  train 
and  waiting  about  the  country  the  buyer  is  wasting 
valuable  time? — That  is  so. 

764.  I was  going  to  ask  you  arising  out  of  that, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  to  have  all  flax  sent 
to  a central  place  and  auctioned? — I have  experience 
of  that. 

765.  Not  a long  experience? — S:x  months.  I at- 
tended all  the  sales  at  an  auction  mart  for  the  sale  of 
flax.  It  had  a certain  measure  of  success.  What  I 
noticed  about  it  was,  the  farmers  sent  in  their  flax  fur 
sale  and  had  a certain  price  on  it.  If  it  did  not  fetch 
that  price  it  was  withdrawn.  Is  a spinner  going  to 
keep  a man  attending  a sale  like  that,  and  losing  his 
day?  Perhaps  there  are  50  to  100  tons  of  flax  on 
offer,  and  that  man  wants  to  purchase  say  10  tons  or 
iwenty  tons,  is  he  going  to  lose  his  day  and  be  told 
there  is  a reserve  price  on  it? 
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766.  He  has  to  do  the  same  in  going  round  the 
country? — He  will  get  his  share  of  what  is  going. 

767.  And  he  will  get  his  share  at  the  auction? — No. 

768.  Supposing  all  the  flax  was  bought  there?—- 
Would  they  sell  it? 

769.  What  I want  to  point  out  is  this.  You  must 
not  base  too  much  on  a short  experience,  and  com- 
pare it  to  the  large  experience  you  have  of  the  other 
system  extending  over  many  years? — My  experience  is 
that  the  open  market  is  the  proper  place. 

770.  The  auction  mart  is  an  open  market? — It  is 
not  a market. 

771.  It  could  not  be  more  open.  You  know  how 
farmers  sell  their  wool? — I do. 

772.  In  many  places  they  send  it  to  u commission 
agent,  and  he  auctions  it  for  them? — Yes. 

773.  If  this  is  done  with  wool  why  not  also  do  it 
with  flax?  What  is  the  necessity  for  having  it  sold 
in  mills.  It  gives  rise  to  rumours.  To  an  outsider  it 
looks  like  a hole-and-corner  business,  and  gives  rise 
to  suspicion? — I detest  going  to  mills.  We  have  to 
do  it. 

774.  Don’t  misunderstand  me.  It  is  the  impression 
existing  I am  speaking  of,  and  that  is  the  impression 
the  farmers  seem  to  have.  They  are  suspicious,  and 
if  it  was  all  done  above  board  this  would  all  disappear 
perhaps.  I want  to  have  your  views? — I quite  agree 
with  you.  The  simple  way  would  be  that  when  the 
flax  was  sent  to  these  different  centres  to  be  auctioned, 
it  should  be  sold  at  the  highest  price  offered,  and  not 
withdrawn  when  it  did  not  fetch  a certain  price.  Say 
you  had  a place  near  Strabane,  a very  important 
centre,  and  supposing  you  had  a sale  there  and  I went 
up  to  it.  Say  there  were  a hundred  tons  of  flax  at  it, 
and  I wanted  20,  or  30,  or  40  tons.  Supposing  I am 
the  highest  bidder  and  the  flax  is  withdrawn,  do  you 
think  I will  go  back  week  after  week  to  that  sale 
losing  my  time? 

775.  I put  it  to  you.  that  in  a short  time  they 
would  have  to  sell? — But  I have  experienced  this  in 
Belfast. 

776.  You  must  have  a little  forbearance  with  the 
farmer.  In  putting  on  a reserve  price  it  is  a habit 
he  has  learned  at  other  auctions.  He  will  have  to 
sell.  If  the  man  selling  his  animals  in  the  market  puts 
a reserve  price  on,  he  has  to  sell  in  the  long  run.  Let 
us  suppose  there  were  auctions  of  that  kind  established, 
where  do  you  think  the  principal  places  should  be. 
You  could  not  take  it  all  to  Belfast? — I don’t  see 
■why  you  should  bring  it  to  an  important  centre. 
I would  have  the  auction  near  to  the  place  where  the 
flax  was  raised. 

777.  Would  you  have  one  at  Belfast?— I don’t 
know. 

778.  But  this  is  near  where  the  buyers  are? — Well. 

779.  Where  else  would  you  have  one — Strabane? — 
Yes.  Before  you  leave  Belfast,  what  is  the  object  of 
bringing  it  here?  You  would  have  to  bring  it  from 
as  far  as  Killinchy  and  the  Ards. 

780.  Mr.  Crawford. — The  Killinchy  flax  is  all 
carted  to  Belfast  in  any  case. 

781.  Chairman. — Very  well,  we  have  Belfast 
and  Strabane  suggested  as  centres,  where  else? 
— Newry. 

782.  Is  it  not  sufficiently  near  Belfast? — No. 

783.  Are  there  spinning  mills  in  Newry? — Two  or 
three.  It  is  an  important  centre.  In  days  gone  by 
it  was  a very  important  centre  and  is  still.  There  are 
Cootehill  and  Ballybay,  where  fairs  used  to  be  held  for 
the  sale  of  flax. 

784.  They  are  gone?— But  we  want  to  bring  them 
back. 

785.  Is  there  much  flax  grown  at  Cootehill? — In 
days  gone  by  150  tons  of  flax  were  sold  on  the  street 
once  a month. 

786.  And  now?' — 10  tons  is  a big  thing. 

787.  Mr.  Crawford.— Cootehill  and  Ballybay  are 
near  together? — Yes.  Eight  miles  apart. 

788.  There  are  no  flax-spinning  mills  there?  Where 
else  would  you  have  oneP — You  must  go  where  the 
flax  is  cultivated. 

789.  We  are  on  another  subject? — If  you  start 
centres  and  leave  out  places  where  flax  is  cultivated, 
you  will  kill  flax-growing  there. 

790.  No.  It  means  that  we  are  working  on  the 
assumption  that  farmers  will  send  their  flax  to  the 
auction.  Where  else  would  yon  have  an  auction 
mart? — Monaghan,  Cootehill,  and  Ballybay. 


791.  Where  else?— Ballymena  and  Ballymoney. 

792.  In  both? — Yes,  for  the  two  different  places. 

I would  not  mix  them  together. 

793.  You  are  coming  down  to  the  ordinary  flax 
markets? — What  I want  to  get  at  is  this.  The  culti- 
vation is  so  large  in  Ballymena  and  Ballymoney  that 
it  would  be  well  to  have  two  centres. 

794.  Would  these  we  have  named  cover  the  ground 
pretty  well? — You  want  one  for  Coleraine  and  one  for 
Lima’vady,  unless  you  bring  the  flax  grown  there  to 
Ballymoney. 

79-5.  Have  you _ got  in  your  mind  the  idea  that  the 
farmer  will  go  with  the  flax  himself? — It  will  be  sent 
to  the  sale-room.  There  is  no  call  to  incur  that  ex- 
pense. He  would  simply  consign  it.  You  are  leaving 
out  Cookstown  and  Magherafelt.  You  would  want  one 
for  these  two.  There  is  Lisnaskea,  but  it  is  defunct 
almost. 

796.  Mr.  Hinciholiff. — There  is  not  enough  of  flax 
grown  in  Lisnaskea  for  a big  market  of  that  kind?— 
It  would  suit  a few  farmers  there. 

797.  Put  it  on  the  same  basis  as  Cootehill  and 
Ballybay  ? — Then  there  is  Clones. 

793.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  should  not  have  two 
railway  journeys.  It  should  be  carted  if  possible?— 
Clones  would  do  for  Lisnaskea. 

799.  Chairman. — I understand  you  are  not 

advocating  such  a thing  as  these  centres  for  the  sale 
of  flax,  but  that  if  it  were  possible  these  should  be  the 
centres? — Yes. 

800.  Now  there  is  another  matter.  Have  you  any 
experience  of  the  buying  'from  co-operative 
societies  in  Donegal  and  other  places? — No.  I have 
personally  attended  Strabane  market  regularly.  I 
buy  in  the  open  market  there. 

801.  You  have  not  'been  to  the  Scutcli-mills  to 
buy? — No. 

802.  Do  you  think  these  co-operative  societies  are 
doing  well? — As  far  as  I can  make  out  they  are. 
There  is  a complaint  alleged  against  the  buyers  that  the 
competition  is  not  keen  enough,  that  one  won’t  out- 
bid' the  other,  aud  that  there  is  a decided  agreement 
under  which  one  buyer  takes  one  side  of  the  country 
and  one  another. 

803.  One  buyer? — Yes.  There  are  five  going  round 
the  mills  about  Strabane. 

804.  Do  you  think  then  that  if  these  men  in  these 
co-operative  societies  in  Donegal  sent  their  flax  to 
where  the  flax  is  likely  to  be  wanted  for  spinning 
purposes  that  it  would  relieve  them? — It  would. 

805.  It  ought  to? — It  would. 

806.  It  looks  theoretically  as  if  it  were  satisfac- 
tory?— Yes. 

807.  Are  you  in  favour  generally  of  stimulating 
these  co-operative  societies? — Yes. 

808.  Having  more  of  them? — Yes. 

809.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  sale?— 

Yes.  , 

810.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  improvement 
in  the  scutching? — A slight  improvement.  It  is  not 
done  as  well  as  it  should  be  done,  but  there  is  an 
improvement. 

811.  But  if  any  system  were  to  be  adopted  in  ad- 
dition to  what  we  are  doing  for  encouraging  the  flax 
industry,  it  would  be  desirable  to  work  through  co- 
operative societies? — Yes. 

812.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  work  with  an  individual 
farmer? — No. 

813.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  schemes  the 
Department  have  tried? — Yes. 

814.  You  will  agree,  I suppose,  they  have  done  a 
certain  amount  of  good? — They  have. 

815.  Sometimes  the  movement  is  taken  up  and 
then  falls  off.  If  you  cease  to  stimulate  them  they 
cease  to  improve,  and  a great  deal  of  waste  has  been 
caused  by  trying  to  deal  with  individual  farmers?- 
Yes. 

816.  You  are  thoroughly  in  favour  of  a much 
greater  development  of  flax  co-operative  societies  on 
the  lines  of  some  you  know? — That  is  so. 

817.  Not  only  for  the  buying  of  seed,  hut  for 
scutching  and  for  sale?— The  seed  is  a very  wide 
question.  It  would  he  a saving  to  the  farmers  if  some 
large  co-operative  mill  had  authority  for  the  buying 
of  the  seed  for  farmers.  I have  a large  experience 
of  that.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I don’t  profess  to 
be  a judge  of  seed,  but  from  my  experience  of  tie 
flax  trade  and  my  knowledge  of  Ireland,  I find  Irish 
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farmers  delay  the  purchase  of  their  seed  ordinarily 
till  late  in  the  season — even  the  end  of  March  and 
April.  I don’t  think  that  is  altogether  fair  treatment 
for  the  seed  merchant.  The  seed  merchant  here  has 
been  blamed  and  unjustly  so.  How  can  a merchant 
know  what  to  lay  in  when  there  is  no  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer?  It  is  not  fair  to  ask  him  to  lay  in 
five  thousand  bags  of  seed  when  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  sell  two.  It  should  be  brought  home  to  our  far- 
mers that  they  should  look  out  for  their  seed  require- 
ments in  November  and  December,  the  same  as  the 
Continental  growers  do.  The  crack  seeds  are  taken  up 
in  November  and  December,  and  when  the  farmer  goes 
to  purchase,  he  has  to  take  the  residue  of  the  market. 

818.  I think,  arising  out  of  your  interesting  evi- 
dence, we  may  take  it  you  are  in  favour  of  some  system 
of  buying  flax  and  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  as  soon  as  it  is  grown,  if  that  could  be 
worked  outP — Yes. 

819.  You  are  not  strongly  in  favour  of  any 
new  system  of  sale,  of  an  auction  system? — I am  in 
favour  of  the  flax  being  sold  in  the  open  market,  and 
I am  against  flax  being  sold  at  the  scutch-mill.  I 
prefer  the  open  market.  I would  be  quite  ready  to 
fall  in  with  and  encourage  the  sale  of  flax  by  auction 
if  it  were  a settled  thing,  that  supposing  a fair  price 
was  bid  it  would  be  accepted.  I have  heard  it 
rumoured  and  indeed  farmers  say  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  flax  cultivation  is  owing  to  unremunerative 
prices  being  paid.  I completely  contradict  that. 

820.  You  see,  Mr.  Mcllroy,  what  might  appear  to 
a buyer  like  you  to  be  a good  price  may  not  be  a 
paying  price  for  the  farmer.  We  have  it  "in  evidence 
that  the  price  of  labour  is  going  up  ? — I agree  to  that. 

821.  The  question  for  the  farmer  is  net  return, 
not  gross  return? — You  cannot  bring  it  home  to  the 
flax-spinner  that  he  is  helping  to  discourage  the 
growth  of  flax  until  you  pu'S  the  flax  on  the  market 
in  a similar  condition  to  other  countries.  I put  aside 
Courtrai  flax.  I would  not  ask  him  to  compete  with 
Courtrai  flax,  but  I say  the  farmer  should  put  his  flax 
on  the  market  the  same  as  the  Dutch  flax,  or 
blue-Flemish.  If  he  does  that  and  does  not  get  so 
good  a price,  then  the  Irish  spinner  is  to  blame. 
Until  you  can  do  that  you  cannot  lay  the  onus  on  the 
spinner. 

822.  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  the  Irish  farmer 

does  get  as  much  as  the  Flemish  farmer? — We  can- 
not give  it  to  him.  I could  show  you  Flemish  flax 

823.  At  a certain  price? — At  a certain  price. 

824.  Can  you  prove  to  me  that  the  Flemish  and 
Irish  lots  came  from  the  same  amount  of  straw? — I 
cannot  do  that. 

825.  Then  your  argument  is  of  no  use  to  me? — My 
point  is  this : that  owing  to  the  Irish  flax  being 
neither  so  well  handled  nor  scutched  as  Flemish  flax, 
we  cannot  give  so  good  a price. 

826-7.  That  argument  has  been  put  before  us  again 
and  again  that  Flemish  flax  is  £10  a tou  better.  That 
is  not  an  argument.  How  much  original  green  stuff 
did'that  come  out  of.  Without  that  there  is  no  com- 
parison?— I can  furnish  the  whole  thing. 

828.  I don’t  think  you  could  give  it  now.  It  would 
require  to  be  very  accurate? — Then  I had  better  say 
nothing  about  it. 

829.  Mr.  Barbour.— Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  experiments  made  with  Irish  straw  at  Courtrai? — 
Yes. 

830.  Can  you  give  me  roughly  the  results  of  these? 
— I think  both  sold  at  the  same  price — 22  crowns.  If 
I had  known  I could  have  had  it  looked  up.  It  is  many 
years  since. 

831.  That  would  lead  us  to  believe  the  handling 
didn’t  make  any  difference  in  that  case? — The  straw 
had  been  carefully  handled.  It  was  a test. 

832.  I thought  there  was  an  Irish  lot  of  straw 
divided  into  two,  and  part  treated  in  Belgium  and 
part  at  home? — I have  no  particulars.  I could 
not  give  you  the  result. 

833.  You  are  rather  inclined  to  recommend  cen- 
tral retteries — would  you  advise  the  adoption  of  the 
Millisle  system? — I would  not,  because  I understand 
from  my  knowledge  of  Millisle  there  are  artificial 
means  used.  If  that  is  the  case  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

834.  Mr.  Crawford. — To  what  extent  does  your 
knowledge  go  that  artificial  means  are  used? — I heard 
Hot  water  is  used  in  retting. 
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83-5.  What  do  you  call  artificial? — Warm  water  is  Belfast. 
artificial.  For  instance,  if  it  was  the  heat  of  summer  — 

temperature,  such  as  at  Lys.  Mat  4,  1910. 

830-7.  Do  you  call  it  artificial  heating  because  you  _ — 

bring  the  water  up  to  the  summer  temperature  of  the  William 
river  Lys? — I do.  Mcllroy, 

833.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  would  not  recommend  ®s9- 
Millisle? — I would  not  on  that  account. 

839.  Mr.  Crawford. — Had  you  any  experience  of 
working  the  Millisle  flax? — Yes. 

840.  How  much? — A few  tons.  It  worked  wefl 
enough.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  it. 

841.  It  was  not  injured  in  any  wav?— 1 cannot  sav 
it  was. 

842.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  cannot  say  you  noticed 
any  decided  improvement  in  handling  from  co-opera- 
tive scutch-mills? — No  decided  improvement. 

843.  Do  you  know  enough  about  the  system  worked 
to  say  whether  the  farmer  is  better  off  by  getting  flax 
scutched  in  that  way  than  in  the  ordinary  manner? — 

I don’t  know.  The  Society  might  advance  him  cash 
when  he  delivered  his  straw. 

844.  You  know  there  has  been  a decided  increase 
in  spindles  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

S45.  A serious  increase? — Yes,  in  Belfast. 

846.  And  naturally  the  manufacturer  will  try  to 
keep  the  spindles  going? — Yes. 

847.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  there  should  be 
a supply  of  flax? — A supply  of  suitable  flax  available. 

848.  It  would  be  a serious  thing  for  the  spinning 
industry  if  the  Irish  markets  were  extinguished?— 
Undoubtedly. 

849.  We  might  urge  the  Government  to  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  that? — Yes. 

850.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  any  other  Govern- 
ment does? — We  are  not  in  it  in  Ireland.  I under- 
stand there  has  been  a law  passed  in  France,  from 
1st  April,  granting  £100,000  per  annum  to  run  for 
six  years  to  encourage  the  industry. 

851.  For  flax?—' Yes. 

852.  How  does  it  affect  it? — So  much  per  acre.  It 
comes  roughly  to  20s.  per  acre. 

853.  Chairman. — A bounty?— That  is  what  it  is 
called. 

854.  Is  that  to  encourage  the  farmer  who  grows  the 
flax  or  the  spinners? — To  encourage  the  farmer  to 
grow  flax. 

855.  Is  there  any  subsidy  in  Belgium  or  Holland? 

— Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

856.  Is  there  a decrease  in  acreage  in  these  coun- 
tries?— A large  decrease  in  Holland  owing  to  the  Beet- 
root. The  merchants  go  month-,  before  the  beet-root 
is  sown  and  bid  so  much  per  acre  for  it,  and  pay  a 
percentage. 

857.  You  say  there  is  a decided  decrease  in 
Holland? — Undoubtedly.  This  year  there  is  an  in- 
crease on  last  year,  but  it  won’t  bring  it  up  to  a 
normal  season. 

858.  An  increase  on  a decided  decrease? — That  is 
it. 

859.  And  the  same  happened  in  Belgium? — Yes. 

860.  An  increase  on  last  year? — Yes. 

861.  Is  that  an  increase  on  a decrease? — Yes. 

862.  In  Ireland.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  France 
there  is  a decrease? — Yes. 

863.  And  Russia? — There  is  no  white  man  can  say 
anything  about  Russia.  I have  been  over  it.  They 
sow  flax  one  year  and  the  next  year  stop  it.  There 
is  an  immense  quantity  of  flax  sown  in  Russia. 

864.  If  this  decrease  goes  on  it  will  be  a serious 
thing  for  the  linen  industry? — Yes. 

865.  Your  suggestion  is  to  try  and  develop  Irish 
flax-growing  through  co-operative  mills  as  an  experi- 
ment. You  think  that  the  easiest  way? — Yes;  first 
of  all  have’  the  Government'  grant  a subsidy  of  so 
much  per  acre,  conditionally  that  flax  will  be  better 
handled.  This  would  bring  about  increased  sowing 
and  better  handling. 

366.  There  have  been  a good  many  experiments  In 
the  handling  of  flax.  Individuals  have  fried  to  get  the 
scutch  mill  owners  to  improve  it,  and  in  spite  of  all 
these  efforts  has  the  deduction  been  that  it  pays  the 
Irish  farmer  better  to  be  careless  rather  than  to  handle 
it  well? — He  wants  to  have  as  many  stones  as  lie  can 
get  out  of  his  crop.  The  scutch  mill  owner  is  paid  for 
even-  stone  he  scutches,  and  if  it  pleases  the  fanner 
he  does  not  care.  He  gets  paid  for  quantity. 

867.  Although  it  is  the  direct  opposite  to  what  we 
wish,  it  looks  as  though  it  pays  the  Irish  farmer  to 
leave  dirt  in  the  flax? — That  is  so. 
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868.  Mb.  Crawford — You  have  been  speaking  of  the 
decrease  in  Courtrai.  That  was  as  to  flax  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  take  Courtrai  as  a flax  market, 
is  the  quantity  sold  in  Courtrai  increasing  for  the  last 
20  years  or  decreasing? — I think  it  is  coming  to  a 
point  now.  It  is  decreasing,  I think.  The  same 
quantity  of  straw  has  not  been  available  to  bring  down 
to  the  Lys  compared  with  last  year. 

869.  Is  there  not  as  much  straw  this  year  .as  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago? — No.  There  is  no  cheeking  the 
returns  of  imported  flax  straw  into  this  country. 

870.  Has  there  not  been  more  retting  in  the  Lys  in 
the  last  five  years  than  in  any  previous  five  years? — I 
don't  believe  there  has  been.  Last  year  was  a bad 
year  for  retting. 

871.  Are  there  not  more  crates  now  than  twenty 

years  ago? — No.  There  is  the  same  limit  for  retting. 

The  same  water.  There  is  more  straw  being  imported 
from  France,  Friesland  and  Holland  than  in  former 
years.  If  that  was  not  the  case  the  Lys  would  not  be 
in  full  swing  for  retting. 

872.  The  Lys  h used  for  flax  brought  from  distant 
parts? — Yes. 

873.  Mb.  Jasies  Stewart. — I agree  with  you  that 
flax  is  not  properly  pulled,  but  flax  is  often  sown  too 
late.  Take  this  year,  was  it  better  to  sow  it  in 
March  than  a fortnight  ago? — I think  it  .would  be 
unsafe  tp  put  it  in  in  March  in  Ireland.  You  might 
take  the  first  week  in  April  as  the  average  It  has  been 
earlier  sown  this  year  on  the  average. 

874.  Do  you  think  flax  sown  ten  days  ago  would 
have  a better  ehanee  of  growing  than  if  put  in  on  1st 
March? — I don’t  advocate  sowing  on  the  1st  March. 
I say  April.  The  later  you  sow  the  later  you  will 
pull,  and  you  have  a shorter  period  of  good  weather 
for  retting. 

875.  The  weather  is  cold  in  the  middle  of  April? — 
Yes. 

876.  Do  you  know  anything  about  retting  flax  your- 
self?— Yes.'  I have  been  at  it.  I find  that  flax  not 
properly  scutched  is  usually  insufficiently  retted. 

877.  You  say  a farmer  would  be  an  ignorant  man 
and  would  be 'wasting  his  flax  in  the  dam  if  he  did 
not  look  at  it  for  a certain  number  of  nights? — I 
would  not  put  it  that  way.  I would  say  he  did  not 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  it,  that  he  was  careless.  I 
think  the  Irish  farmer  knows  as  much  as  any  farmer 
if  he  takes  pains. 

878.  Yon  say  you  find  that  the  farmer  knows  little 
about  flax.  You  mean  scutched  flax  ? — Yes.  They  know 
nothing  about  it.  The  majority  know  little  about  the 
value  of  their  flax. 

879.  Speaking  of  auction  sales,  would  a farmer  not 
get  a better  price  by  selling  in  the  open  market  out  of 
his  cart  and  let  mill  selling  be  done  away  with? — From 
my  experience  I prefer  buying  flax  in  the  open  market. 

880.  Would  a farmer  ’ get  a better  price  in  the 
open  market  than  at  a sale? — It  is  all  according  to 
competition.  If  there  was  no  competition  there  would 
be  lower  prices. 

881.  What  is  your  view  of  selling  flax  at  the  mills? 
— It  is  a pity  you  could  not  make  the  sale  of  flax  at 
scutch  mills  illegal. 

882.  Would  a grower  not  get  better  prices  in  the 
open  market  than  at  the  auction  if  the  spinners  would 
send  buyers  to  the  market? — Well,  I don’t  know.  You 
can  take  it  this  way.  Take  the  sale.  There  are  one 
or  two  lots  of  prime  flax  in  it,  and  say  I want  to  get 
that.  I can  keep  on  bidding  till  I get  it.  It  is  the 
lucky  fellow  in  the  open  market  who  gets  in  with  the 
seller. 

888.  In  the  open  market  the  farmer  could  only  get 
a buyer  who  would  not  know  his  flax? — Oh,  the  grower 
might  “ palaver  ” a man.  The  buyers  are  not  all  pro- 
fessionals. 

884.  You  think  it  better  to  have  the  sale  in  the 
open  market? — Yes. 

885.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewart.— You  have  already  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Irish  flax  is  badly  pulled?— 
I have. 

886.  You  have  seen  the  operation  of  pulling  on  the 
continent  often?— I have. 

887.  It  is- pulled  much  better  there  than  in  Ireland? 
— Yes.  What  I mean  by  result  of  bad  pulling  in  Ire- 
land is,  it  loses  in  every  stage  afterwards. 

888.  I agree  with  you  there.  What  I ask  you  is 
this  : is  it  not  a fact  that  all  the  continental  straw  is 
properly  squared? — Yes.  It  is  levelled  in.  the  green 


stage,  and  you  never  will  afterwards  get  it  properhr 
squared  if  it  is  treated  carelessly  then. 

889.  Supposing  the  continental  straw  to  be  care, 
lessly  pulled,  it  can  be  squared? — Yos,  in  the  rippling 
to  a certain  degree. 

890.  It  is  not  altogether  in  the  pulling  the  difficulty 
lies? — The  pulling  is  not  well  done  in  Ireland,  and  I 
am  sure  you  know  that  well. 

891.  VVe  get  it  done  as  well  as  we  can?— That  does 
not  get  over  the  difficulty. 

892.  Now  as  to  steeping,  you  say  the  farmers  iu 
this  country  follow  the  example  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers? — A great  many  of  them  do. 

893.  As  to  th©  question  of  temperature,  you  don’t 
think  it  matters  very  much  whether  the  weather  is 
very  cold  or  warm? — Certainly  it  does. 

894.  In  warm  weather  flax  will  be  retted  more 
speedily? — And  more  uniform. 

895.  Supposing  you  have  warm  weather  and  res 
your  flax,  say,  in  eight  nights,  and  some  flax  is  put  in 
in  colder  weather  and  it  takes  ten  days  in  the  retting, 
will  there  be  any  material  difference  between  the  two 
— will  the  first  pulled  be  the  best? — I believe  it  would. 

896.  You  compare  th©  continental  farmer  with  the 
Irish.  Now,  has  the  continental  farmer  got  advan- 
tages in  flax  manipulation  that  the  Irish  farmer  has 
not? — In  what  way? 

897.  As  to  producing  flax  pretty  much  of  a uni- 
form quality? — Yes. 

898.  On  the  continent  the  land  is  easily  laboured 
and  uniform? — That  is  so. 

899.  And,  generally  speaking,  you  get  some  class 
of  flax  of  mixed  quality? — Yes.  It  misses  sometimes. 

900.  Not  through  any  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
soil? — I would  say  not. 

901.  The  retting  pond  on  the  continent  is  uniform 
and  of  good  quality? — Yes.  Are  you  speaking  of  the 
Lys? 

902.  Yes.  All  over  Holland  and  Belgium,  no 
matter  what  way  it  is  steeped  you  have  a uniform 
system  of  watering? — I don’t  agree  with  you  there. 
Even  the  Lys  varies. 

903.  Well,  now,  you  know  that  in  Ireland  it  is 
rather  an  uncommon  thing  to  have  fully  five  yards  all 
of  uniform  quality? — That  is  so. 

904.  In  fact,  I would  say  there  were  three  quali- 
ties of  soil  and  sub-soil? — Yes. 

905-6.  And  the  probabilities  are  that  you  will  grow 
two  or  three  qualities  of  flax? — Yes,  but  if  the  Irish 
farmer  does  that  he  will  pull  that  straw  indiscrimi- 
nately and  mix  it  together.  Why  not  separate  it? 
The  continental  man  won’t  mix  it. 

907.  Do  the  majority  of  Irish  farmers  do  that?-- 
They  would. 

908.  Another  thing  as  to  retting  ponds,  they  are 
generally  in  a far-away  place  near  a river,  and  they 
want  heavy  soil? — Yes. 

909.  But  even  if  they  have  got  three  dams  alongside 
of  each  other,  is  it  not  a fact  that  although  the  flax 
is  put  into  these  three  dams  in  the  one  day  and 
under  the  same  circumstances  yon  may  have  different 
qualities  of  flax  coming  out  of  these  clams? — You  may 
have.  Sometimes  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  dams  the 
straw  will  be  lying  two  or  three  hours  in  the  sun,  and 
that  will  affect  it. 

910.  In  buying  Irish  flax  you  admit  it  .is  rather  a 
rare  thing  to  get  30  cwt.  of  flax  of  uniform  quality?— 


911.  And  as  many  as  three  different  qualities  are 
found  in  10  cwt.  ? — Yes.  It  happens,  but  it  is  not  a 
regular  thing. 

912.  Considering  the  conditions  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, would  you  not  admit  it  takes  more  expert  skill 
in  handling  flax  successfully  in  Ireland  ’than  on  the 
continent? — It  does,  undoubtedly.  " 

913.  Would  you  think  that  a continental  farmer 
could  come  to  this  country  and  teach  the  farmers  here 
the  proper  way  to  cultivate  the  soil,  etc.  P— Our 
farmers  can  do  it  as  well  as  continental  farmers  if 
they  would  take  the  same  pains.  I know  hundreds  of 
farmers  who,  when  it  comes  to  the  time,  will  tell  yon 
they  do  not  know  whether  they  will  sou'  flax  or  noi- 
ls that  giving  flax  a chance?  ’ The  continental  farmer 
won’t  do  that. 

914.  Can  a continental  farmer  tell  you  where  the 
flax  will  grow? — Yes.  He  will  have  a course  of  rota- 
tion and  a certain  portion  of  his  land  left  off  for  flas- 
The  Irish  farmer  will  do  the  same,  but  when  it  comes 
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near  the  sowing  time  he  will  tell  you  that  he  has  not 
made  up  his  mind. 

915.  I don’t  think  that  is  very  material?— I think 
it  is,  and  I am  surprised  you  would  say  that,  Mr. 
Stewart.  In  the  case  of  the  Irish  farmer  it  is  not 
giving  flax  a chance. 

910.  Is  there  any  uncertainty  in  connection  with  the 
continental  flax  crop?  Have  they  not  good  and  bad 
crops  there? — Yes.  There  is  a bad  one  coming  on  the 
market  now. 

917.  You  recommend  an  improvement  in  scutch- 
ing?— I do,  undoubtedly. 

918.  Will  you  tell  me,  when  buying  flax,  how  much 
preference  in  price  you  give  to  flax  that  is  really  well 
scutched? — Is.  a stone.  If  I get  the  flax  I want  I pay 
Is.  6d.  more.  We  cannot  get  enough  of  Irish  flax  of 
good  quality. 

919.  Will  the  scutching  make  it  of  good  quality? — 

It  will  improve  the  quality.  The  quality  of  the  "flax 
is  enhanced  by  good  scutching.  If  bungied  in  scutch- 
ing we  can  do  nothing  with  it. 

920.  When  you  get  dry,  bad  flax  can  you  do  any- 
thing with  it.  By  watering  it  you  could  prepare  "it 
better? — You  could  improve  it  a good  deal. 

921.  There  are  shoves  on  some  of  the  Irish  flax  that 
you  could  not  take  off? — They  cannot  all  be  taken 
off  in  the  hackling. 

922.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  taking  it  out  in 
scutch  mills? — If  properly  watered  it  would  clean  in 
scutching. 

923.  Is  it  wunt  of  water  that  makes  that? — Yes. 
The  straw  is  soured  in  the  dam. 

924.  You  recommend  as  a solution  jof  the  flax 
problem  the  buying  of  the  flax  and  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  companies — taking  it  out'  of  the  hands  of  the 
farmers? — I think  it  would  be  best  for  the  farmer. 

925.  Supposing  that  was  done,  where  would  these 
companies  get  their  expert  skill  in  handling  it? 
Where  would  they  derive  that  labour  from? — Through 
time  they  could  teach  it  to  them. 

926.  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  the  Irish  farmer  is 
not  as  expert  in  every  way  as  the  continental  farmer, 
and  every  other  farmer? — What  I said  clearly  wai 
this,  that  the  Irish  farmers  won’t  take  the  pains 
necessary  with  Irish  flax  in  order  to  bring  it  on  the 
market  to  compete  with  its  foreign  rivals. 

927.  Have  the  Irish  farmers  not  profited  by  their 
practical  experience  for  one  hundred  years?"  They 
have,  and  then  supposing  you  start  companies  to  buy 
this  flax  you  must  draw-  on  the  very  men  you  con- 
demn to  do  this  work? — I would  not  wish  to  get 
continental  men.  You  have  plenty  of  men  to  train, 
and  who  could  do  the  work  as  well  as  continental  men. 

928.  In  all  the  experiments  you  have  carried  out 
have  you  any  evidence  to  show  that  this  system  has 
been  a success? — The  continental  system? 

929.  Yes? — I did  not  bring  figures  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  but  it  must  pay  the  continental 
people  or  they  would  not  go  on  with  it.  They  get 
better  prices  for  their  flax  than  the  Irish  farmer. 

930.  You  would  take  the  Lys  as  the  highest  stan- 
dard of  excellence? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

931.  I have  before  me  experiments  carried  out  by 
the  Department.  There  were  three  one-half  tons  of 
flax  sent  to  Belgium — three  separate  half-tons  of 
Irish-grown  flax  dried  in  this  country,  and  sent  over, 
and  here  is  the  result: — “Half  a ton  of  flax  straw, 
steeped  once,  gave  6 stones  6 lbs.,  at  5s.  9Jd.  per 
stone;  half  a ton  of  flax  straw,  6teeped  twice,  gave 
6 stones  12  lbs.,  at  5s.  9Jd.  a stone.”  The  second 
steeping  made  no  difference  further  than  6 lbs.  more 
yield'.  The  third  half  ton,  retted  at  Lokeren  (blue 
steep  system),  yielded  9 stones  12  lbs.,  and  was  valued 
at  6s.  Id.  a stone — 50  per  cent,  more  yield  and  4d.  a 
stone  higher  price.  Would  you  recommend  a system 
that  would  give  you  that  result? — What  part  of  the  Lys 
was  it  steeped  in? 

932.  Chairman. — It  was  steeped  close  to  Courtrai? — 
There  were  two  places.  This  was  not  good  straw,  and 
there  was  no  use  sending  it  to  the  Lys  for  colour. 

933-4;  Mr.  J.  Wt.  Stewart.— We  have  a reduced 
yield  of  50  per  cent,  by  that  steeping.  Is  it  your 
experience  that  a white  colour  in  flax  is  generally  pro- 
duced at  the  expense  of  the  fibre? — Oh,  no.  I could 
cite  you  cases  in  County  Down  this  year.  I know 
myself  we  gave  10s.  6d.  for  Irish  flax  white  coloured 
and  good  yield. 

935.  I acimifc  all  that,  but  that  was  nothing  in  your 
favour.  I agree  with  you  it  has  a fine  colour,  and  is 
generally  a good  flax? — Yes,  very  often. 
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936.  It  is  worked  out  further.  That  sample  of 
flax,  grown  in  the  same  field.  I treated  in  the  usual 
Irish  manner,  and  it  realised  7s.  lid.  a stone.  I have 
not  seen  the  flax  or  the  straw,  and  I cannot  express  an 
opinion  on  it.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Courtrai  sys- 
tem, where  they  handle  flax  well  and  scutch  it  well, 
should  be  worse  than  any  of  the  rest.  You  remember 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Frank  Barbour  in  retting  and 
continental  work? — Yes. 

937.  He  bought  the  straw  from  the  farmer? — 
Yes. 

938.  We  have  never  had  a report  of  that  experi- 
ment?— That  is  a matter  for  Mr.  Barbour  himself. 

939.  Do  you  think  if  it  had  come  out  a success 
you  would  have  heard  of  it? — I think  Mr.  Frank 
Barbour  has  done  more  for  the  flax-growing  industry 
than  any  man  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

940.  I agree  with  that? — Mr.  Frank  Barbour  went 
and  hired  the  ground  to  prove  how  it  could  pay.  He 
has  done  as  much,  and  possibly  more  than,  any  other 
man  for  this  industry,  and  if"  he  carried  out  an  ex- 
periment on  his  own  behalf  he  had  a right  to  keep 
its  result  to  himself. 

941.  You  recommend  the  continental  method  of 
scutching? — I do,  but  remember  that  there  is  good 
scutching  in  Ireland. 

942.  Now,  take  the  results  of  the  other  tests 
carried  out — scutching  tests.  There  were  four  half- 
tons of  straw  scutched  here  at  four  different  mills, 
and  one  half-ton  scutched  in  Courtrai.  Now,  the 
average  yield  iu  the  Irish  mills  was  18  stones  8i  lbs., 
and  the  yield  from  the  Belgium  mill  17  stones  8 lbs. 
Now,  you  are  to  remember  that  this  flax  was  steeped 
in  the  Lys,  and  was  what  we  call  far  too  soft  and 
not  suitable  for  our  mills? — I agree  with  you  : the  Irish 
mills  would  thump  it  to  bits. 

943.  Now,  here  is  the  peculiar  part  of  it.  It  was 
particularly  well  scutched  in  Irish  mills,  and  the  Irish 
mills  gave  a greater  yield  by  over  a stone? — If  the  flax 
was  worked  in  the  ordinary  way  on  the  continent,  and 
special  attention  was  given  to  it  in  Irish  mills,  that 
would  not  be  a conclusive  test. 

944.  Come  to  the  question  of  price.  Now,  the 
average  price  for  Irish  flax  was  9s.  OJd.  per  stone, 
and  11s.  7jd.  for  continental — a difference  of  2s.  7d. 
per  stone,  or  21s.  per  ewt.,  in  price  in  favour  of  the 
continental.  Do  you  say  there  could  be  a difference 
of  21s.  in  the  price  of  the  two  flaxes — the  Irish  flax 
scutched  to  perfection  in  Irish  mills,  and  the  same  as 
regards  the  continental?— I do,  certainly ; as  I said 
before,  the  colour  of  the  continental  flax  enhances  its 
value. 

945.  But  these  were  of  the  same  colour? — I say 
the  Irish  straw  was  not  light-coloured. 

946.  Could  there  be  the  possibility  of  a difference 
of  21s.  per  cwt.  in  price? — There  must  have  been, 
it  would  not  be  sold  otherwise.  In  continental  flax 
there  is  less  waste,  and  you  have  cleaner  tow.  You 
have  waste  of  2 lbs.  per  cwt.  more  in  Ireland,  and 
that  is  an  important  thing. 

947.  There  is  another  test  here  of  Irish  straw.  You 
remember  twenty  tests  were  carried  out  on  the  merits 
of  the  Courtrai  system  of  scutching  Irish  straw? — 
Where  ? 

948.  In  Ireland? — Yes. 

949.  In  every  case  the  continental  mill  gives  con- 
siderably less  yield,  and  the  result  is  the  net  returns 
give  the  Irish"  mills  £2  10s.  Od.  per  acre  over  and 
above  that  produced  in  Belgium  mills? — It  might  have 
resulted  that  way. 

950.  Would  you  recommend  farmers  to  adopt  a 
system  that  would  give  a return  like  that? — That  is 
only  one  case. 

951.  Have  you  any  cases  to  show  the  other  aspect 
of  the  question,  to  bear  out  your  own  contention.  It 
is  not  convincing  to  say  that  a certain  system  will  give 
you  a bigger  price,  or  that  a particular  kind  of  scutch- 
ing will  give  you  a bigger  price? 

952.  Chairman— I am  not  at  all  sure  that  Mr. 
Mcllroy  is  advocating  the  continental  system.  He  is 
advocating  improved  handling,  but  not  the  continen- 
tal system.  I would  like  to  have  that  clear  on  our 
notes.  How  much  of  the  continental  system  do  you 
recommend,  Mr.  Mcllroy.  Do  you  recommend,  for 
example,  the  purchase  of  straw? — Yes. 

953.  That  it  should  be  dried  by  the  farmer  and  soi'd 
to  some  one? — Yes. 
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954.  Do  you  recommend  it  should  be  steeped  in  a 
large  pond  or  river? — In  Ireland  you  can  do  nothing 
else. 

955.  D|o  you  recommend  a river?— If  you  could 
have  it. 

956.  You  are  not  recommending  it? — No. 

957.  Would  you  water  it  twice? — That  is  an  experi- 
ment that  would  be  worth  trying. 

958.  Do  you  recommend  that  we  should  use  in  this 
country  nothing  but  Belgian  machinery? — I would  im- 
prove the  Irish  scutching  handles. 

959.  To  that  extent  I understand  Mr.  Mcllroy  does 
recommend  a modified  continental  system? — That  is 


960.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  have  no  experiments 
to  show  that  this  system  would  be  a success.  You 
have  no  data  to  go  on? — No. 

961.  Further  than  the  general  appearance  of  the 
finished  article? — That  is  so. 

962.  As  to  buying  the  flax.  You  recommend 
open  markets  as  they  at  present  exist? — I do. 

963.  You  prefer  buying  in  the  open  market  to  any 
other  system? — I do.  I don’t  recommend  buying  at 
scutch-mills  at  all. 

964.  You  know  everyone  is  against  buying  at 
scutch-mills? — Yes,  but  how  are  you  going  to  stop  it? 

965.  Would  it  involve  more  expense  in  buying  at 
auction  marts  than  at  the  existing  markets? — There 
would  be  less  expense  selling  it  in  the  existing  markets. 

966.  And  pretty  much  the  same  expense  to  the 
spinner? — Well,  no.  If  flax  were  sold  at  different 
centres  the  spinner  would  naturally  send  his  man 
there.  One  would  do  instead  of  going  to  two  or  three 
or  four  markets.  The  farmer  would  be  at  less  ex- 
pense selling  in  the  open  market,  for  when  he  takes 
his  flax  to  the  auction  mart  he  has  to  pay  commission. 

967.  But  the  saving  to  the  spinner  would  be  im- 
material?— Yes.  It  is  not  a big  thing. 

968.  It  is  necessary  when  flax  is  being  sold  that  the 
man  who  sells  it  should  have  some  knowledge  of  its 
value? — I quite  agree  with  you. 

969.  As  a rule  it  is  the  mill-owner  that  sells  the 
flax? — Yes,  or  the  foreman  scutcher. 

970.  Would  the  mill-owner  be  a much  better  judge 
of  the  value  of  flax  than  the  auctioneer — say-,  Mr.  Bob- 
son? — As  regards  judging  he  would  undoubtedly. 

971.  You  would  only  recommend  the  sale  of  flax  by 
auction  in  case  the  farmer  was  compelled  to  sell? — It 
would  not  be  fair  to  ask  a man  to  sell  an  article  if  he 
did  not  get  the  current  price,  and  when  a man  brings  in 
flax  and  is  offered  the  current  price — the  full  market 
price — it  is  not  fair  that  he  should  put  a higher  reserve 
price  on  it  and  withdraw  it. 

972.  It  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  induce  the 
farmer  to  go  to  the  mart  with  his  flax  if  he  was  practi- 
cally bound  to  sell  it.  Is  it  not  better  for  the  farmer 
to  go  to  the  open  market,  so  that  if  he  did  not  like  the 
price  offered  he  could  bring  it  at  a future  date?  On 
the  second  occasion  he  might  have  to  take  a lower 
price  than  that  offered  on  the  first  day,  but  he  will  be 
satisfied? — It  is  largely  a matter  of  opinion.  I told 
you  already  that  as  regards  buying  flax  I would  as  soon 
buy  it  in  the  open  market,  but  there  is  a new  phase 
of  this  question.  If  sufficient  flax  is  brought  to  the 
mart  I would  rather  go  to  the  centre.  If  200  tons 
of  flax  are  there  I can  meet  requirements  at  one  shot. 

973.  Take  the  market  at  Ballymoney  where  every 
fair  day  100  tons  of  flax  are  offered  for  sale? — Yes. 

974.  Under  existing  conditions,  how  long  is  that 
flax  in  being  disposed  of?— -Seventy  tons  would  sell  in 
thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Some  lots  might  hang  an 
hour,  hut  the  bulk  would  be  cleared  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

975.  In  a slow  market  it  would  be  disposed  of  in  an 
hour? — Yes. 

976.  How  long  would  it  take  an  auctioneer  to  dis- 
pose of  80  tons  of  flax? — Not  very  long.  From  my 
knowledge  it  would  take  him  an  hour. 

977.  To  dispose  of  80  tons? — Yes.  I have  experi- 
ence. I have  bought  several  tons  in  a few  minutes.  It 
would  be  hard  to  give  a correct  return  for  100  tons. 
The  point  I was  aiming  at  was  if  the  farmers  had  de- 
cided to  take  a certain  price,  it  would  go  more  quickly. 

978.  Is  Irish  flax  improving  or  deteriorating? — It  is 
deteriorating.  I have  not  seen  prime  Irish  flax  for 
several  years.  I am  always  looking  for  it.  I get  now 
and  again  an  odd  good  lot. 


979.  But  even  if  you  got  a small  lot  of  top  quality 
would  it  compare  with  a top  lot  thirty  years  ago,  or* 
say,  twenty  years  ago? — It  is  worse  now  than  twenty 
years  ago. 

980.  There  is  a gradual  falling  off? — There  is.  Our 
people  would  buy  2,000  to  3,000  tons  more  if  they  could 
get  good  Irish  flax. 

981.  Is  Bus  nan  flax  and  continental  flax  falling 
away  in  character  in  the  same  ratio  ? — Yes.  Contin- 
ental flax  is  falling  away.  There  is  no  question  about 
it. 

982.  And  what  about  ltussian  flax? — It  is  much  the 
same  as  it  was.  You  never  see  prime  ltussian  flax 
here,  or  at  least  very  little  of  it. 

983.  Come  to  another  point.  You  say  there  is  no 
combination  among  buyers? — I will  swear  it. 

984.  I agree  with  you.  I had  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  you  through  the  Pre'ss.  I never  saw  a combina- 
tion among  buyers  as  buyers.  In  fact  they  work 
altogether  independent  of  each  other  and  are  very  re- 
served with  one  another,  but  is  there  not  a difference 
in  the  method  of  buying  flax  now  and  buying  it  for- 
merly? There  is  a great  deal  less  bought  through 
commission  men  and  dealers? — There  is  more  direct 
buying. 

985-6.  The  middleman  is  pretty  well  done  away  with? 
—He  is. 

987.  That  is  a saving? — I suppose  it  is. 

988.  Have  the  farmers  or  growers  got  any  direct 
benefit? — They  get  it  all. 

989.  Well  now,  how  many  firms  are  amalgamated 
in  the  big  Thread  Syndicate  at  home  and  abroad?— 
About  twelve. 

990.  Before  the  formation  of  the  syndicate  each 
of  the  mills  had  one  or  two  buyers  going  through  the 
different  markets? — They  had  not. 

9911.  Or  bought  through  commission  men? — That 
is  it. 

992.  At  any  rate,  they  were  buying  independent 
of  each  other? — Yes. 

993.  And  buying  in  competition  with  one  another? 
— Yes. 

994.  All  this  has  changed.  All  this  flax  con- 
sumed by  these  different  mills  connected  with  the 
Syndicate  is  bought  through  one  man? — Through  one 
channel. 

995.  Has  not  that  done  away  with  competition  to 
a great  extent? — It  has  not. 

996.  Explain  how  it  has  not? — As  I told  you  be- 
fore, we  want  good  Irish  flax,  and  to  obtain  it 
we  will  give  a top  price  for  any  -we  can  get  our  hands 
on.  There  are  other  spinners  who  want  good  flax.  We 
have  as  many  buyers  as  when  there  was  no  syndicate. 

997.  But  they  are  not  buying  in  competition  with 
one  another?— -Each  in  his  own  district,  and  the  same 
competition  still  exists. 

998.  As  far  as  these  buyers  are  concerned,  they 
are  combined  as  far  as  they  are  buyers  connected  with 
the  Linen  thread  Syndicate.  Are  they  not  now  com- 
bined?—No. 

999.  They  are  working  as  one  man? — Yes. 

1000.  Is  that  not  a combine  ? — It  is  not.  We  never 
know  what  we  are  going  to  pay  for  flax  until  we  see 
the  flax.  There  is  no  price  fixed.  We  give  the  best 
price  we  can  for  it. 

1001.  Say  you  have  two  buyers  at  Ballymoney  mar- 
ket, and  these  two  buyers  at  present  want  20  tons  of 
flax? — Well. 

1002.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Syndicate 
there  would  be  possibly  twelve  buyers  attending  that 
market? — For  the  same  thing? 

1003.  For,  say,  20  tons? — There  is  no  sense  in  that, 
and  I am  surprised  to  hear  you  make  that  statement. 
There  are  as  many  buyers  on  the  road  as  ever  there 
were. 

1004.  Supposing  vou  are  right  in  that.  Supposing 
you  had  only  two  buyers.  In  former  times  buyers 
bought  in  competition,  the  one  with  the  other?— 
That  is  so. 

.1005.  Now  they  do  not?— They  do  not. 

1006.  So  far  as  combination  is  concerned,  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  Syndicate? — We  want  a larger  quantity 
now  than  in  those  days  you  referred  to  when  large 
firms  bought  for  themselves.  Competition  is  as  keen 
as  ever  it  was. 

1007.  Is  the  Linen  Thread  Syndicate  controlling 
the  linen  trade  of  the  three  Kingdoms? — I would  not 
go  the  length  of  saying  that. 

1008.  Practically? — I would  not  say  that. 
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1009.  Supposing  this  company  instruct  their  buyers 
to  buy  flax  at  so  much  cheaper,  will  that  not  have  an 
effect  on  the  market? — It  will  let  another  spinner  get 
it. 

1010.  Do  the  weft  spinners  not  get  the  benefit  of 
your  combination? — How  do  they.  We  buy  warp, 
thread,  woof,  and  everything. 

1011.  You  recommend  the  open  markets  for  the 
sale  of  flax? — Yes. 

1012.  All  parties  are  agreed  on  that? — I don’t 
know. 

1013.  I don’t  see  how  it  can  be  brought  about. 
There  is  a desire  evidently  to  do  it  through  co-opera- 
tive societies.  You  will  admit  that  the  progress 
made  in  co-operative  societies  in  the  last  ten  years 
does  not  afford  much  hope  that  they  will  ever  get  so 
organised  as  to  bring  such  a thing  to  a head? — I 
don’t  know.  I think  it  points  the  other  way.  The 
co-operative  movement  is  making  fair  enough  pro- 
gress. 

1014.  It  is  a hard  thing  to  get  farmers  to  organise? 
—It  is,  undoubtedly. 

1015.  The  Flax  Supply  Association  is  a fully- 
organised  body.  Now,  if  the  Flax  Supply  Association 
is  anxious  to  encourage  the  Irish  flax-growing  indus- 
try would  it  not  be  quite  as  easy  to  pass  a resolution 
that  they  would  cease  to  buy  flax  at  the  scutch-mills. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  do  that  than  to  send  a 
document  like  the  memorandum  you  have  produced, 
stating  that  there  is  no  combination?  Would  that 
not  settle  the  question? — If  you  could  get  them  all 
to  agree.  There  are  commission  merchants  in  town 
here,  and  no  matter  what  arrangements  the  spinners 
make  they  will  buy  and  take  the  chance  for  them- 
selves. 

1016.  Do  you  not  think  the  commission  man  would 
be  glad  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement? — I don’t 
think  it  at  all.  Some  of  the  commission  men  buy  the 
bulk  of  their  flax  at  the  scutch-mills. 

1017.  Me.  Lane.— In  regard  to  the  question  of  steep- 
ing in  loughs,  you  have  had  a good  many  cases  of  flax 
steeped  in  loughs? — Yes. 

1018.  And  you  say  that  flax  was  of  better  quality? 

1019.  It  was  of  good  average  grade? — Yes. 

1020.  In  your  opinion  the  average  flax  steeped  in 
loughs  is  better  than  when  steeped  in  dams? — Yes. 

1021.  What  size  are  these  loughs? — I have  no 
knowledge. 

1022.  You  did  not  see  them  yourself? — No.  They 
are  loughs,  and  that  is  all  I can  say.  I can  show 
you  a stone  of  flax  thus  steeped. 

1023.  Me.  Goedon. — Have  you  ever  heard  it 
stated  that  when  there  is  an  open  market  in  a cer- 
tain district,  and  when  flax  is  bought  in  scutch-mills, 
that  the  best  lots  are  sold  in  the  scutch-mills,  and 
the  worst  lots  are  brought  to  the  open  market? — That 
is,  undoubtedly  true.  That  is  always  true  where  the 
mill-buying  goes  on. 

1024.  That  would  have  a tendency  in  these  district ; 
to  destroy  the  open  market? — Yes. 

1025.  And  to  prevent  men  attending  the  open  mar- 
ket?— Quite  so. 

1026.  In  reply  to  the  Chairman  you  mentioned  that 
if  a company  was  started,  or  a co-operative  society, 
and  if  the  flax  was  purchased  from  the  farmers  it  would 
be  an  advantage.  When  you  mentioned  that  the 
straw  would  be  purchased  and  treated  by  the  company 
do  you  mean  the  green  straw?— I mean  the  dried  straw. 

1027.  You  recommend  it  should  be  dried  before 
being  steeped  ? — Yes. 

1028.  That  the  farmer  should  pull  and  deliver  the 
flax  to  you  in  a dry  condition? — Yes. 

1029.  I wanted  to  be  clear  on  that  point? — Yes. 

1030.  Is  that  always  possible  in  this  climate? — I 
don’t  know.  If  sown  at  beginning  of  April,  and  given 
100  days  to  mature,  that  would  bring  you  to  mid-July, 
and  it  would  get  a fair  chance. 

1031.  Your  proposition  is  that  the  farmers  should 
pull  it  and  dry  it,  and  then  sell  it  to  the  co-opera- 
tive society  or  company? — That  is  so. 

1032.  You  stated,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Stewart,  that  the 
quality  of  flax  had  deteriorated  within  the  last  twenty 
years? — That  is  true,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

1033.  By  that  you  mean  simply  the  qualitv,  not  the 
method  of  manipulation? — I mean  the  quality  of  the 
fibre.  We  are  getting  poorer  flax. 

1034.  You  mentioned  that  was  the  case  with  Cbur- 
trai  flax? — Courtrai  is  the  same. 


1035.  Can  you  account  for  that,  or  give  any  reason 
why  it  is  so? — The  continental  reason  is,  I believe, 
that  they  use  chemicals  for  manure.  At  home  I 
cannot  give  the  reason.  I think  they  let  the  land  run 
down. 

1036.  Twenty  years  ago  do  you  think  farmers  who 
had  large  areas  of  land  grew  flax  more  than  they  do 
now  in  Ireland? — I believe  they  did. 

1037.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  do  you  think 
that  is  the  cause? — I think  there  are  now  more  small 
farmers  growing  smaller  lots. 

1038.  Do  you  think  those  who  had  large  areas  of 
land  grew  more  then? — Yes. 

1039.  Do  you  think  now  the  growing  of  flax  is  much 
more  largely  confined  to  those  who  have  small  areas 
of  land? — I believe  it  is. 

1040.  And  in  poorer  districts? — I believe  it  is. 

1041.  And  confined  to  those  who  in  handling  the 
flax  do  it  themselves?— That  is  so. 

1042.  Do  you  thiuk  that  flax  being  grown  more  on 
small  holdings  and  poor  land  would  account  for  the 
deterioration  ? — Yes ; flax  should  be  sown  on  good  soil ; 
if  not  it  will  give  a poor  return. 

1043.  It  is  not  possible  to  grow  good  flax  on  land  that 
is  poor? — Tf  you  had  extra  good  seed  poor  land  might 
give  a good  crop. 

1044.  Me.  Hinchcliff. — I notice  from  the  returns 
of  imports  and  exports,  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  a considerable  quantity  of  flax  is 
exported  from  Ireland? — There  is  a proportion. 

i 1045.  What  does  that  represent,  in  your  opinion? — 
Some  Irish  flax  is  exported  to  Germany,  and  occa- 
sional lots — not  much — to  France  or  Belgium. 

1046.  Would  the  bulk  of  the  flax  exported  be  flax 
that  had  previously  been  imported ?— Exported,  where 
to? 

1047.  To  the  British  Isles  or  the  Continent? — Do 
you  take  in  America  ? 

1048.  If  you  wish? — Larger  quantities  of  raw  flax 
are  imported  here  than  exported. 

1049.  Irish  is  exported? — It  is,  certainly. 

1050.  Have  you  any  idea  to  what  extent  Irish  flax  is 
exported? — It  might  be  10  per  cent. 

1051.  Chairman.— -Are  you  talking  of  America? — 
Exported  altogether,  I would  sav  about  10  per  cent. 

1032.  Me.  Hinchcliff.— In  'connection  with  the 
watering  of  flax,  you  mentioned  that  many  farmers 
were  accustomed  to  ret  it  for  a certain  number  of 
nights,  no  matter  what  kind  of  weather  was  experi- 
enced. Is  it  not  your  experience  that  at  some  seasons 
when  the  weather  is  cold  the  ‘flax  is  hard-watered  and 
under-retted  ? — Yes. 

1053.  That  bears  out  your  contention  that  the  far- 
mers work  in  many  cases  by  rule  of  thumb  and  not 
by  judgment? — There  are  farmers  who  know  fairly  well 
how  to  ret  flax,  but  in  a great  many  cases  they  work 
by  rule  of  thumb,  and  take  a number  of  days  at  it. 

1054.  Have  you  any  experience  in  regard  to  the 
making  up  of  small  beets  for  retting  flax — tying  it  in 
smaller  beets? — No. 

1055.  I have  heard  of  cases  where  smaller  beets  gave 
a higher  yield  and  better  quality.  Have  you  any 
experience  of  that? — Smaller  beets  better  handled 
would  give  a higher  yield,  but  it  would  not  improve 
quality. 

1056.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  with  smaller  beets 
you  would  be  able  to  pack  them  better,  and  you  would 
not  have  this  souring  of  which  you  were  speaking? — 
Quite  so. 

1057.  As  regards  colour,  is  it  not  possible  if  you  ret 
flax  in  a comparatively  small  volume  of  water  tliat  the 
flax  water  becomes  of  a dark  colour?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  would,  to  a certain  extent,  dye  the  flax? — It 
might. 

1058.  It  might  not  be  mineral  impurities  but  vege- 
table dyes  in  the  flax  water? — Yes. 

1059.  In  regard  to  marketing,  you  remember  the 
conference  between  spinners’  representatives  and  far- 
mers, convened  by  the  Department  in  Belfast,  when  it 
was  arranged  to  hold  the  markets  less  frequently,  and 
in  some  cases  the  dates  were  changed.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  as  to  how  the  change  has  been 
working? — One  was  at  Lisnaskea,  Co.  Fermanagh.  We 
had  three  markets  in  the  season,  and  for  two  of  them 
we  were  the  only  representatives  there.  There  is  a 
great  falling  off  there.  You  cannot  expect  the  spin- 
ners to  send  a man  away  there  where  he  won’t  get  the 
quantity  of  flax  he  wants  to  purchase. 

1060.  Were  markets  not  held  less  frequently  to  enable 
them  to  have  a proper  supply?-— Yes. 
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10(51.  You  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience 
in  every  market? — That  is  the  only  one  1 Know  of. 
Then  there  is  Rathfriland  market,  held  once  a fortnight. 
It  is  well  attended. 

1062.  It  was  held  weekly  previously? — Yes. 

1063.  You- are  aware  that  the  patent  rights  of  some 
of  the  markets  provide  that  the  markets  should  be 
held  at  certain  intervals,  and  that  the  owners  of  the 
patent  are  of  opinion  that  if  you  change  the  interval 
you  invalidate  the  patent.  Did  you  come  across  any 
cases  of  that  kind? — I don't  know  any  ease  of  that 
kind.  There  is  a market  at  Dungannon  which  be- 
longs to  Lord  Ranfurly.  They  tried  to  settle  a mar- 
ket there  this  winter,  but  it  did  not  come  off,  and 
broke  down.  The  same  happened  in  Lisnaekea.  It 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Erne. 

1064.  In  regard  to  this  question  of  higher  prices 
for  Flemish  and  other  flaxes,  may  I take  it  that  the 
high  price  is  not  the  only  criterion,  but  that  you  would 
have  to  take  into  account  the  excess  cost  of  working 
the  flax  up  to  a certain  quality,  the  additional  cost 
of  working  to  gain  that  higher  price,  so  the  net  re- 
turn would  be  the  actual  figure,  you  would  have  to 
take.  For  instance,  we  were  told  yesterday  that  cer- 
tain classes  of  Flemish  flax  were  worth  £10  u ton 
over  Irish  flax.  Is  it  not  possible  that  cost  Is.  3d.  or 
even  more  per  stone  to  get  it  into  that  condition? — 
That  is  true,  but  it  is  owing  to  its  cleanliness  that 
it  is  worth  that  much  more  to  the  spinner. 

1065.  We  would  have  to  get  the  net  return  for  a 
true  comparison  ? — What  discounts  the  cost  to  the 
continental  farmer  is  the  saving  of  seed.  We  don’t 
save  seed.  It  is  lost  and  wasted. 

1066.  You  have  some  experience  of  the  various 
county  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  flax,  the  prize-; 
for  scutched  flax,  and  for  flax  on  foot.  Can  yon  give 
respectively  your  experience  of  them? — The  market 
must  be  held  at  stated  periods,  and  ns  regards  prizes 
for  scutched  flax,  a certain  number  of  farmers  could 
have  their  flax  retted  for  that  period.  The  whole  dis- 
trict does  not  benefit.  I think  ike.  real  thing  to  get 
at  is  a Government  subsidy  per  acre.  As  to  flax  on 
foot  I have  heard — I don't  pretend  to  have  full  know- 
ledge of  it — I have  heard  statements  that  the  growers 
have  got  first  prize  for  a field  of  flax,  and  when  it 
came  to  be  scutched  it  did  not  bear  out  the  prize  and 
did  not  get  the  same  price  as  other  flax  that  got  no 
prize.  I have  heard  cases  where  after  the  flax  was 
adjudicated  on  and  the  prizes  awarded,  the  weather 
changed  and  injured  the  straw,  and  things  like  that. 

1067.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  owing  to  the  presence  of 
weeds  flax  suffers  serious  damage  before  it  reaches 
you? — Yes. 

1068.  And  if  weeding  was  encouraged  there  would  be 
some  important  effect  by  that  ? — Yes,  a slight  improve- 
ment might  be  effected  in  that  way. 

1069.  You  made  some  reference  to  Millisle  experi- 
ments. Is  it  not  a fact  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  which  requires  you  to  dry  flax  straw  for  the 
central  retting,  that  the  amount  of  money  which 
has  to  be  paid  until  you  send  the  flax  to  be  scutched 
would  be  a serious  item? — Capitalised  at  5 per  cent, 
it  would  be  quite  a sum. 

1070.  There  is  one  point  I am  not  clear  about  as  to 
your  suggestion  that  flax  should  be  dried  and  then 
retted  in  connection  with  co-operative  flax  societies. 
What  I want  to  get  at  is  this  : is  this  co-operativ? 
society,  or  any  society  formed  to  take  up  the  purchase 
of  flax,  to  buy  the  green  flax  straw  from  the  farmer? 
Have  you  thought  how  that  would  be  financed? — It 
would  be  financed  by  the  co-operative  society  or  com- 
pany that  might  be  formed. 

1071.  But  you  pointed  out  already  that  if  flax  prices 
are  high  there  is  a rush  to  get  the  flax  sold  then? — 
There  is  much  blame  attached  to  the'  spinner  for  not 
giving  fair  prices,  but  all  things  being  equal  that  has 
not  been  proved  or  brought  home,  for  Irish  flax  has 
not  been  put  on  the  market  in  the  same  condition  a ; 
Dutch  or  Flemish  flax.  Let  it  be  put  in  the  same  con- 
dition, and  if  the  spinner  does  not  give  a fair  price, 
then  he  is  to  blame. 

1072.  Mb.  James  Stewabt. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Gordon 
von  said  you  would  recommend  farmers  to  dry  the 
green  straw.  Would  that  not  reduce  the  quality  of  th= 
fibre? — No.  How  would  it?  Flax  pulled  to-dav  and' 
steeped,  is  it  not  better  than  flax  stooked?  Wlia4-  re- 
duces the  quality  of  the  fibre  is  this  : I say  the  Irish 


farmer  does  not  go  in  lor  saving  seed.  Flax  should 
be  pulled  at  a certain  stage.  Very  often  tile  lrisa 
farmer  lets  the  straw  become  too  ripe,  thereby  allow- 
ing the  inherent  quality  of  the  fibre  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  seed,  which,  as  I stated,  is  wasted  in  Ireland. 

1073.  How  are  you  to  dry  the  straw  ?— Stook  it  the 
same  as  corn.  How  do  they  do  it  on  the  continent? 
You  don't  mean  to  say  we  cannot  do  what  the  conti- 
nental farmer  can  do.  We  have  as  good  farmers  as 
any  in  the  world. 

1074.  It  would  take  two  or  three  days  more  to  water 
it  in  the  dam  after  you  dry  it? — Y’es. 

1075.  Mb.  Baiiboub. — Mr.  Stewart  said  that  the 
forming  of  the  Linen  Thread  Syndicate  reduced  com- 
petition for  buying  flax  and  ruined  the  thread 
trade — would  you  say  the  following  firms  were  strong 
enough  financially  -Lindsay,  Thompson  & Co., 
Henry  Campbell  & Co.,  The  York  Street  Flax  Spin- 
ning Co.,  and  several  others? — All  as  sound  firms  as 
any  in  Europe. 

1076.  And  able  to  give  substantial  competition?— 
They  are  formidable  competitors. 

1077.  Could  you  tell  us  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
the  price  of  flax  depends  on  the  price  of  yarn? — No,  i; 
does  not.  It  fluctuates.  For  instance,  Irish  flax  this 
year  was  very  dear,  while  yarns  have  not  gone  up  to 
the  same  extent  at  all ; while  flax  has  gone  up,  tow  lias 
not  gone  up  to  the  same  extent. 

1078.  Mu.  J.  \Y.  Stewart. — The  Belgian  farmer 
sells  his  flax  on  foot? — He  does. 

1079.  It  is  to  his  interest  to  apply  fertilisers  so  that 
he  will  have  a big  crop  on  foot? — Yes. 

1080.  He  applies  it  at  night  when  no  one  sees  him? 
— I am  only  telling  you  what  I heard.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  put  words  in  my  mouth. 

1081.  What  I want  to  ask  you  is  this  : it  is  his  in- 
terest to  have  as  big  bulk  as  possible  from  the  ground? 
—Yes. 

1082.  He  has  no  means  after  he  is  rid  of  it  of  finding 
how  it  comes  out? — No. 

1083.  Now,  it  is  different  with  the  Irishman?— Yes. 

1084.  The  Irish  flax-grower  knows  exactly  how  it 
will  work  out,  and  consequently  he  knows  the  manure 
that  does  pay  him? — Yes. 

1085..  Not  for  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  but  for  the 
actual  returns  P — Yes. 

1086.  He  must  be  in  a much  better  position  than  the 
continental,  farmer  to  know  what  artificial  manure 
pays  him? — Yes,  that  is  so.  Of  course,  the  continen- 
tal farmer  who  has  really  good  land  will  not  take  the 
risk  to  apply  that  manure.  Flnx  sold  on  foot  is  sold 
according  to  the  quality.  So  a forced  crop  will  not  be 
as  good  quality'  of  straw  as  flax  not  forced. 

1087.  You  would  naturally  think  that  the  farmer, 
after  seeing  the  results  of  artificial  manure  which  he 
applied,  and  which  he  found  did  not  pay  him,  that  lie 
would  know  what  to  apply  the  next  year? — Y’es. 

1088.  Well,  if  lie  continued  that  manure,  would  you 

oome  to  the  conclusion  that  that  manure  was  paying 
him? — Yes.  He  must  have  a reason  for  using  it. 

10S9.  The  continental  farmer  has  no  knowledge?— 
Only  what  I am  telling  you.  A farmer  growing  his 
straw  knows  whether  it  is  of  good,  fair  or  fine  quality. 
If  fine  quality  of  straw  it  will  command  a high  price. 
If  only  medium  he  will  get  a medium  price,  and  then 
he  goes  for  bulk.  He  is  sometimes  disappointed.  As 
a rule,  the  farmer  gets  the  best  of  it. 

1090.  The  continental  farmers’  great  object  is  to 
produce  big  bulk  of  straw? — No,  not  always.  The 
continental  farmer,  when  flax  is  growing,  knows 
whether  he  is  going  to  have  a fine  quality  of  straw, 
and,  if  so,  will  let  it  grow,  but  should  he  find  the 
quality  is  only  medium,  he  will  apply  something  to 
give  a larger  return. 

1091.  Chairman. — Of  course,  if  the  farmer  lias  a fine 
growth  the  buyer  would  soon  find  out  how  it  is  pro- 
duced? — Yes, 

1092.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  in  France 
there  is  a bounty  given  to" flax?— Yes. 

— 1093.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a bounty  on  flax 
sent  to  Courtrai  to  be  retted? 

Me.  Crawfobd. — Yes. 

Witness. — The  bounty  is  on  the  average  in  France. 

1094.  Chairman. — In”  this  country  there  is  no  neeo 
for  bounties  for  the  linen  industry.  It  is  thriving?-- 
Sometimes.  If  you  were  always  in  it  you  would  no 
think  that. 
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1095.  I repeat  your  argument  that  if  it  was  not 
thriving  it  would  not  be  there.  You  pointed  out 
there  was  a decrease  in  the  acreage  in  Ireland,  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Belgium  P — Quite  so. 

1096.  If  that  continues  do  you  look  forward  to  its 
affecting  the  linen  industry  very  seriously  ?— It  is 
bound  to. 

1097.  Are  the  spinners  concerned  about  it? — They 

1098.  Really  concerned?— Yes;  I must  say  they  arc. 

1099.  Or  do  they  say,  “ Oh,  we  will  get  as  much 
as  we  want  from  Russia  ” P There  is  not  that  feel- 
ing?— They  are  anxious  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  flax  bv  all  means  in  their  power. 

1100.  You  were  somewhat  strong  about  the  con- 
tinental system? — No. 

1101.  You  have  seen  the  flax  grown  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  land  is  more  uniform  there  than  in  this 
country? — It  is. 


IRISH  FLAX-GROWING  INDUSTRY. 


1102.  Would  you  find'  in  Ireland  a piece  of  land  as 
uniform  as  on  the  continent? — Yes. 

1103.  Where  will  you  find  it? — I will  tell  you  one 

thing 

1104.  Tell  me  that? — I am  going  to  state  it  to  you. 
I saw  as  fine  flax  straw  round  Strabane  as  any  in 
Belgium.  There  were  two  or  three  acres  of  it. 

1105.  Aren’t  there  miles  of  uniform  land  in  Courtrai? 
— Yes. 

1106.  Go  to  a field  in  Ireland,  you  won’t  get  any- 
thing like  that? — No. 

1107.  You  don’t  forget  that  when  comparing  the 

Irish  and  the  continental  system? — No.  The  Irish 

fanner  thinks  altogether  of  the  amount  o£  straw  he 
will  get  out  of  his  crop. 

1108.  If  the  Irish  farmer  goes  in  for  growing  some- 
thing else  you  may  presume  it  is  paying  him  better  ? — 
Cause  and  effect. 
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1109.  Chairman. — You  appear  as  3'epresenfcing  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  County  Down  and  the  Bel- 
fast Co-operative  Flax  Growers’  Society? — Yes. 

1110.  You  have  not  given  us  a very  detailed  state- 
ment of  your  evidence.  Have  you  any  notes? — No. 
I may  say  my  reason  for  appearing  before  you  as  a 
witness  is  this  : I don’t  appear  as  a flax  expert,  bnt  it 
is  my  object  to  endeavour  to  do  something  to  assist 
the  Irish  farmer  in  flax-growing,  though  not  a flax 
expert.  I grow  a certain  amount  every  year,  and  I 
wish  to  state  that  in  recent  years  I received  larger 
profits  from  my  flax  crop  than  from  any  other 
crop  I grew.  I have  made  a good  profit  on  potatoes. 
It  is  more  uncertain.  It  has  varied  from  £21  10s.  an 
acre.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  profits  of  the 
two  crops,  but  I look  on  the  flax  crop  when  grown 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  I have. 

1111.  Do  you  think  other  farmers  find  it  the  same? 
— I don’t  know  why  they  don’t.  The  whole  question 
arises  whether  flax  has  decreased  in  Ireland.  In  my 
opinion  the  only  cause  of  the.  decline  in  the  flax-grow- 
ing industry  is  the  fall  in  prices,  which  makes  it  not  a 
profitable  crop  to  grow. 

1112.  Still  your  experience  does  not  bear  that  out? 
— In  the  last  few  years  when  prices  were  better. 
Last  year  I made  a good  profit,  and  in  consequence  I 
am  sowing  50  per  cent,  more  this  year  than  last  year. 

1113.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  much  do  you  sow  on  an 
average? — Ten  acres  last  year.  This  year  I am  grow- 
ing 15  acres. 

1114.  How  much  do  you  farm? — I have  a very  big 
farm.  It  varies.  I have  a large  amount  of  rough 
land  on  my  hands.  1 look  on  it  as  one-fourth  of  tne 
crops  on  the  farm.  I look  after  the  flax  crop  with 
great  care,  and  manure  aud  lime  it.  Liming  is  most 
important. 

1115.  Then  you  have  from  40  to  60  acres  under 
crops? — Yes,  quite.  A curious  thing  about  flax  is — it 
differs  from  other  things — no  matter  what  we  manure 
it  with  the  best  return  we  have  had  from  flax  is  from 
land  that  has  lain  a number  of  years,  and  then  been 
broken  up.  When  first  broken  we  get  the  best  results 
from  that  land  no  matter  what  manures  were  used. 

1116.  Chairman. — Do  you  find  that  flax  deteriorates 
the  laud? — Only  in  the  way  expressed  yeSberday.  It 
all  goes  out  of  the  farm;  and  growing  oats  and 
manuring  it  gives  back  again  what  has  been  taken 
out  of  it. 

1117.  You  sow  flax  in  lea  land  without  taking  a crop 
of  corn? — Yes. 

1118.  If  you  have  a field  half  in  flax  and  half  in 
oats,  in  proper  rotation,  do  you  find  the  flax  yields 
as  much  as  any  other  cropP — Yes. 

1119.  There  is  nothing  in  the  idea  that  it  takes  u 
lot  out  of  the  land? — No. 

1120.  Do  you  think  both  large  farmers  and  small  far- 
mers are  ceasing  to  grow  flax? — I know  one  small  farm 
where  they  grow  it  regularly.  Indeed,  I have  two 
farms  in  my  mind  where  the  farmers  have  grown  flax 
for  eighteen  years  on  eighteen  acres.  They  have  sown 
a crop  of  flax  in  rotation  every  year  for  eighteen  years. 

1121.  Mn.  Crawford. — Is  it  a profitable  crop  in  the 
case  of  that  farmer  you  speak  of? — He  considers  it  pro- 
fitable. I don’t  say  it  is  the  highest  class  of  flax  he 
grows,  but  he  gets  a profit  out  of  it. 

1122.  Chairman. — Before  we  leave  the  question  of 
returns,  it  must  be,  notwithstanding  your  experience, 
that  on  an  average,  fanners  find  other  crops  paying 


them  better? — They  may  have.  You  will  find  that 
there  is  a considerable  increase  in  flax  sowing  this 
year  because  of  the  prices. 

1123.  There  was  a big  decrease  last  year? — Because 
prices  were  bad  the  year  before.  It  is  entirely  a 
question  of  prices  to  my  mind. 

1124.  Does  that  not  indicate  something  else  as  pay- 
ing them  better,  that  they  get  better  profits  out  of 
something  else? — They  are  not  making  much  profits 
out  of  anything. 

1125.  They  will  naturally  go  to  that  which  pays  them 
best.  You  will  find  there  was  last  year  a big  falling 
off  in  flax  because  prices  were  small? — Is  it  not  the 
experience  of  the  Department  that  land  is  decreasing 
in  cultivation? 

1126.  Y’es,  but  it  is  maintaining  its  hold  in  Ulster, 
and  particularly  County  Down,  one  of  the  bright  spots 
with  regard  to  tillage? — I may  mention  the  labour 
question.  Some  people  make  a great  point  of  labour. 
I have  no  trouble  with  labour.  What  I do  with  my 
own  hands  is  : I strike  them  off  from  ordinary  work 
for  a time  and  put  them  on  to  the  flax  and  pay  them 
so  much  per  stook. 

1127.  And  it  pays  them? — Yes.  I find  it  most  satis- 
factory. I get  ten  acres  pulled  well  inside  two  days, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  labour. 

1128.  How  do  you  account  for  this  decline  in  fiax- 
growing.  Is  it  on  account  of  labour? — You  won’t  get 
the  ordinary  labourer  to  do  it  for  the  wage  he  is  paid. 
My  men  will  make  between  5s.  and  6s.  a day.  It  is 
a question  of  pay.  They  make  a profit  on  the  work, 
and  you  can  get  as  much  labour  in  any  district  as  you 
want. 

1129.  And  sufficiently  skilled? — Practical  men.  Tbe 
same  people  pull  it  every  year,  and  they  improve  owing 
to  that  fact. 

1130.  What  rate  do  you  generally  pay? — So  much 
per  stook. 

1131.  Do  you  recollect  what  it  is? — 3}d.,  and  they 
pull  from  20  to  22  stooks  per  day. 

1132.  And  women,  too? — Yes.  They  don't  pull  so 
much. 

1133.  How  many  sheaves  are  in  u stook? — Twelve. 
The  same  happens  with  regard  to  potatoes.  The  same 
people  work  at  them,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  labour. 

1134.  You  think  the  flax  crop  is  not  an  exhausting 
crop,  not  a bad  paying  crop. on  the  whole,  and  you 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  labour  if  you  pay 
properly  for  it  and  give  some  encouragement? — Yes. 

1135.  Come  now  to  the  question  of  steeping? — I for- 
tunately am  possessed  of  a good  manager.  A great 
many  fanners  don’t  pay  sufficient  attention  to  flax 
from  the  time  it  is  pulled.  It  should  be  under  con- 
stant care.  There  is  not  sufficient  care  taken  with  it 
as  regards  pulling,  steeping  and . drying,  and  great 
trouble  is  needed  with  the  scutching.  We  spare  no 
trouble  and  we  get  good  results.  0,1  got  on  an  average 
9s.  a stone  for  my  flax  this  year. 

1136.  With  regard  to  sale,  can  you  state  anything 
as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  present 
system? — I am  only  giving  my  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  farmer.  I think  the  spinner  has  a right  to  get 
his  flax  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  the  farmer  has  an 
equal  right  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  it.  I want 
to  say  there  is  no  bargain  as  to  prices.  I am  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  farmers,  but  net  against  the  scutch 
mill  owners  or  the  spinners  or  the  buyers,  and  I say 
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it  would  be  better  if  all  buying  at  tlie  scutch,  mills 
could  be  done  away  with.  It  is  from  the  farmers’ 
point  of  view  I say  that.  If  the  flax  is  taken  to  the 
mill  the  scutch  mill  people  have  the  run  of  their  own 
customers,  and  they  say,  “ we  have  got  an  extra 
bit.”  That  is  sold  at  a cheap  price.  \Vhat  I find  is 
that  a great  deal  of  the  inferior  stuff  is  left  at  tlie 
mill  ana  sold  at  a low  price,  and  that  goes  as  the 
market  price.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  tnc  competi- 
tion at-  the  mill;  you  could  have  other  ways.  I know 
myself  I nave  got  better  prices  generally  after  I have 
refused  the  price  at  the  mill.  Flax  markets  are  very 
useful  and  are  largely  used.  If  you  take  a load  of 
flax  to  the  market  the  same  thing  takes  place  as  used 
to  take  place  in  the  cattle  trade.  If  a flax  buyer 
comes  along  to  your  cart  no  other  will  come  near  you 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  I have  had  flax  in 
certain  markets,  and,  as'  a rule,  have  never  had 
more  than  one  offer.  Of  course,  if  I didn’t  get 
the  price  I thought  was  right,  I was  iu  a posi- 
tion to  take  the  flax  home  again.  Tlie  spinners 
and  big  farmers  can  take  care  of  themselves.  I am 
interested  in  the  small  farmer.  He  also  takes  flax 
into  the  market,  and  having  probably  to  pay  his  rent 
or  bills  he  must  sell  and  take  the  price  offered  to  him 
for  it  that  day.  He  is  not  in  a position  to  take  it 
home  again.  I find  the  market  not  to  the  advantage 
of  the  small  farmer.  I am  a great  believer  in  co- 
operation, which  is  so  much  in  existence  here.  I don't 
think  it  possible  for  a regular  combination^  to  go  in 
for  buying  as  under  the  foreign  system.  You  would 
not  get  people  with  money  to  engage  in  i'S,  but  it 
could  be  done  in  this  way.  A co-operative  society  of 
farmers  could  be  formed  in  a certain  district  where 
they  would  be  able  to  join  together  iu  buying  the  seed 
in  large  quantities  and  having  it  tested.  I would  sub- 
divide that  district  into  a smaller  district  and  start 
the  co-operation  of  labour.  It  would  be  well  if  you 
could  get  a number  of  farmers  to  agree  to  let  the 
labourers  go  Horn  one  farm  to  another — that  is,  a man 
could  pull  flax  so  many  days  at  one  place  and  then  go 
to  another  farm.  In  that  way  you  would  get  the  same 
men  employed  year  after  year  and  have  co-operation 
in  labour.  I have  something  to  do  with  the  auction 
maid;  at  Robson’s,  Belfast,  where  a flax-market  has 
been  started.  The  ordinary  Irish  farmer  does  not  know 
the  value  of  his  flax  when  it  is  ready  to  be  sold,  and 
he  depends  on  the  scutch  mill  owners  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  know  the  market  price  or  the  value.  The 
ordinary  Irish  farmer  has  no  means  of  knowing  the 
real  market  price,  and  in  giving  this  information  this 
market  at  Hobson’s  is  most  useful.  The  flax  of  a 
man  coming  to  Robson’s  from  a distance  would  not 
be  refused.  In  regard  to  this  market  the  idea  is  to 
have  the  flax  sent  in  the  night  before.  The  question 
was  raised  about  the  auctioneer  not  being  an  expert. 
It  was  never  the  intention  that  Mr.  Robson  should 
be  an  expert.  He  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert. 
The  co-operative  society  could  have  an  expert  to  ad- 
vise the  auctioneer.  With  the  help  of  a bank  this 
could  be  done.  Half  of  the  price  of  the  flax  could  be 
advanced  to  him.  I don’t  know  whether  the  market 
would  not  be  favourable  to  the  majority  of  the  buyers. 
It  would  do  away  with  their  job.  There  were  practi- 
cally only  two  buyers  attended  some  of  the  sales.  Two 
firms,  however,  stuck  to  us  and  preserved  us,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  these  two  firms  the  market  would 
have  had  to  be  dropped.  By  the  end  of  the  season, 
however,  we  had  more  buyers.  I think  this  market 
is  for  the  advantage  of  the  farmers,  and  I don’t  think 
it  could  be  any  disadvantage  to  the  spinners,  especi- 
ally the  spinners  in  Belfast.  They  have  a good  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  flax  which  is  open  to  fair  com- 
petition; and  not  only  that,  but  they  get  the  flax 
delivered  free  from  Robson's  store.  Mr.  Robson  gets 
Ilf  per  cent,  commission  and  delivers  it  free  to  the 
buyer.  I don’t  see  why  this  market  should  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  spinners.  They  could  get  large 
quantities.  We  have  not  sufficiently  large  quantities 
at  present;  If  the  farmers  had  faith  in  it,  and  the 
spinners  had  faith  in  it,  and  got  together  large  quan- 
tities, I think  it  wd*ld  be  largely  to  the  advantage 
of  the  spinner  and  the  farmer.  The  quantities  at  pre- 
sent are  too  small  for  the  spinners ; but  we  consider 
the  market  has  been  a sufficient  suecess  to  justify  its 
continuance  next  year.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  he  increased.  I don’t  know  as  to  the  practicability 
of  increasing  the  flax  crop.  The  spinners  want  to  get 
a good  article,  and  the  farmer  wants  a fair  price.  If 


you  could  improve  in  any  way  the  growth  of  flax,  and 
have  a fair  price  paid,  it  would  be  well.  All  my 
evidence  is  given  with  a view  to  helping  the  industry 

1137.  I know  that  is  the  case  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, and  what  you  say  about  the  market  is  just  what 
I would  expect.  The  buyers  look  askance  at  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  spinners  were  not  sympathetic.  Still 
there  was  no  open  opposition  to  it? — No. 

1138-9.  You  began  it  last  year? — At  the  beginning  of 
the  season. 

1140.  And  you  managed  to  keep  the  market  going? 
—Yes. 

1141.  Mr.  Crawford. — Have  you  any  figures  as  to 
what  flax  was  sold  at  this  market? — That  information 
could  be  got  for  you. 

1142  Chairman. — Did  any  farmers  come  to  the 
market  from  a distance  at  all;  but  I suppose  we  will 
get  evidence  as  to  that  from  other  witnesses  ?— Yes. 

1143.  You  see  no  reason  why  farmers  with  flax  to 
sell  should  not  come  to  the  market  from  a consider- 
able distance? — I think  if  this  market  was  well  estab- 
lished, and  other  markets  started,  that  a committee 
could  be  formed  to  regulate  prices.  We  know  the 
market  value  of  oats  and  hay  by  the  quantity  sold, 
and  if  the  farmer  knew  the  market  value  of  flax  it 
would  be  a great  advantage. 

1144.  You  would  have  a central  committee? — Thao 
is  my  own  idea. 

1145.  That  is  very  necessary,  and  is  a natural  de- 
duction from  what  you  stated.  You  would  require  to 
have  such  a committee  in  order  to  take  some  cogni- 
zance of  the  amount  of  flax  ? — To  make  rules  and  re- 
gulations for  the  sale  of  flax.  The  farmer  knew  that 
he  did  not  get  a fair  price  at  the  mill,  and  that  he, 
probably,  would  get  a fair  price  at  Belfast.  To  show 
what  competition  does,  there  was  a rather  curious 
case  at  Robson’s.  There  was  a load  of  flax  bought  in 
the  market  at  Belfast,  and  brought  to  Robson’s,  and 
it  fetched  at  the  auction  3d.  a stone  more  than  it  was 
bought  for  in  the  market.  That  is  a fact,  I know. 

1146.  I can  understand  that.  Generally,  have  you 
any  recommendations  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could 
encourage  flax-growing.  You  know  something  of  the 
scheme  it  has  started.  It  is  small,  but  the  Depart- 
ment cannot  do  more  with  the  amount  of  money  they 
have  to  spend? — I much  regret  to  say  that  as  far  as 
Co.  Down  is  concerned,  the  scheme  is  not  a success. 
In  fact,  as  you  know,  the  committee  had  intended 
last  year  to  give  it  up  altogether,  but  a strong  depu- 
tation of  farmers  waited  on  them  and  urged  them  to 
go  on  again.  The  scheme  is  going  on  again,  but  some 
modifications  have  been  made,  a few  of  which  I sug- 

ested.  Green  flax  was  grown,  and  there  was  a great 
eal  of  dissatisfaction.  It  looked  well  in  the  field,  but 
didn’t  fetch  the  same  price  as  flax  that  didn’t  look  so 
well.  One  of  the  new  rules  is  that  a farmer  must  show 
all  the  flax  he  grows  in  competing  for  a prize. 

1147.  A scheme  of  that  kind  can  only  stimulate  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  It  cannot  lead  to  any  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  area  grown.  Have  you  any 
suggestions  involving  legislation  that  would  in  auy 
way  help  in  regard  to  markets  or  the  fishery  laws  or 
anything  of  that  kind?— I don’t  think  so.  I am 
afraid  I am  not  in  a position  to  do  that. 

1148.  It  seems  so  extremely  difficult  to  get  auy  de- 

finite suggestion  as  to  what  could  be  done.  "What  W® 
want  is  to  find  a means  of  permanently  keeping  up 
the  area  of  flax.  It  rose  some  years  ago  very  sub- 
stantially, but  it  is  back  again  last  year.  We  want  to 
find  some  plan  that  would  have  the  effect  of  Penn.a' 
nently  keeping  it  up? — I agree  with  the  witness  w 0 
said  it  depended  on  the  quality.  If  anything  can  ® 
done  to  improve  the  quality  it  would  solve  the  whole 
question.  I believe  if  flax  buyers  got  Irish  “?x.° 
the  same  quality  as  foreign  flax  that  they  would  gir 
a preference  to  it,  all  things  being  equal.  , 

1149.  So  far  as  I can  see,  the  only  definite  proposa. 
is  that,  first,  the  flax  should  he  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  farmer  once  grown.  That  is  one  definite  Pr0_ 
posal.  Secondly,  co-operation  in  marketing.  f-,oU 
don’t  happen  to  know  anything  of  any  co-operative 
societies  that  have  been  established  for  scutching  nax 
—No. 

1150.  There  are  some  in  Donegal,  and  there  was  °“ 
in  Dromara  ? — I don’t  know  that  end  of  the  Coun  5 
Down. 
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1151.  You  don’t  know  anything  about  these  socie- 
ties ? — No. 

1152.  We  will  have  evidence  on  that? — Yes.  I re- 
gard as  very  important  the  co-operation  of  labour.  If 
you  get  the  same  hands  year  after  year  it  makes  the 
greatest  difference,  especially  in  the  pulling  of  flax. 

1153.  The  scheme  you  have  outlined  you  don’t  in- 
tend as  a perfect  scheme.  It  is  only  a sketch? — Yes. 

1154.  One  sees  a difficulty  about  using  the  same 
labour.  My  flax  might  be  ready  and  my  neighbour’s 
might  not? — Yes.  The  labour  question  would  have  to 
be  a sub-department  of  the  bigger  scheme. 

1155.  Mn.  Barbour. — Are  you  satisfied  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  competition  for  purchasing  the  flax 
generally? — I think  so.  I think  there  is  more  com- 
petition in  the  open  market  than  anywhere  else. 

1156.  Generally  there  is  sufficient  competition  ? The 
farmer  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  interest? — 
There  is  a “ saugh  ” in  the  country  that  he  is,  but  I 
don't  attach  much  importance  to  that.  There  is  an 
impression  that  different  buyers  have  the  run  of  diffe- 
rent mills.  I think  if  all  the  flax  could  be  sold  by 
auction  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  spinner  also. 

1157.  He  would  be  likely  to  get  the  genuine  value, 
at  the  auction.  You  don’t  think  any  spinners  would 
combine  together? — No.  We  did  find  that  the 
prices  at  Robson’s  were  satisfactory  compared  with 
other  prices. 

1158.  You  are  interested  in  the  farmer’s  outlook, 
and  you  think  it  would  be  a serious  loss  to  him  if  the 
flax  industry  was  entirely  wiped  out? — Yes. 

1159.  And  anything  to  encourage  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous?— Yes.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  I 

have  looked  on  my  flax  crop  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able assets  on  my  farm. 

1160.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Can  you  give  ns  the 
gross  return  of  these  ten  acres  of  flax? — I will  send  in 
a statement  giving  that. 

1161.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  you  have  the 
best  results  from  flax  grown  on  lea  land.  How  long 
would  it  lie  before  you  put  in  the  flax? — The  field  I 
have  was  there  before  my  time.  My  steward  tells  me 
that  the  first  broken  up  field  gave  the  best  results. 
This  field  was  not  broken  up  for  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
years. 

1162.  Mr.  Lane. — Mr.  Mcllroy  told  us  about  the 
lough  system.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  re- 
garding it? — I cannot.  Unfortunately  we  have  not 
the  particulars.  I am  a firm  believer  in  the  clay  lough, 
and  that  steeping  in  deep  water  is  a most  important 
thing.  We  do  not  get  enough  depth  of  water,  and 
not  sufficient  circulation  in  dams.  If  we  had  deeper 
water  for  steeping  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 
If  you  get  near  a clay  lough  it  is  recognised  as  a great 
advantage. 


1163.  Do  you  know  of  many  of  these  loughs? — I 
only  know  one. 

1164.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  flax  in 
and  out  of  the  lougli? — No,  I believe  not. 

1165.  There  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  it 
out  of  a lough  as  out  of  a dam? — Not  so  much. 

1166.  Have  you  any  views  regarding  flax-water? — I 
don’t  think  it  of  much  account. 

1167.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  mentioned  in  connection 
with  your  auctions  here  in  Belfast  that  you  would 
ask  the  Department  for  an  expert  and  get  liim  down 
to  attend  your  three  markets? — Yes. 

1168.  And  give  advice  as  to  the  value  of  the  flax? — 
Yes,  and  also  advice  to  the  farmer. 

1169.  You  do  not  moan  to  give  expert  advice  to  the 
auctioneer? — The  auctioneer  could  have  the  advice 
too.  The  farmer  would  be  generally  present  and  get 
the  advice,  and  he  would  tell  the  auctioneer  whether 
to  accept  the  price  offered  or  not. 

1170.  From  an  educational  point  of  view,  would  it 
be  an  advantage  if  experts  attended  auctions? — Yes. 
It  would  be  a lesson  to  the  farmer  himself,  and  the 
results  of  the  different  handlings  could  be  seen.  I 
have  seen,  even  at  Robson’s  sale,  a difference  in  scutch- 
ing. You  could  see  there  the  advantage  of  good  hand- 
ling. It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  farmer  himself 
to  have  an  expert  present. 

1171.  As  well  as  attending  the  auction  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  society  to  have  an  expert  for  the 
whole  season,  for  the  whole  year  to  assist  the  grower? 
— We  have  many  farmers  in  our  country,  and  if  we 
had  a co-operative  society  they  would  be  able  to  give 
sufficient  assistance  themselves.  The  best  flax-growers 
might  learn  something.  Co-operative  societies  amongst 
the  big  farmers  would  help  the  little  farmers.  Many 
Irish  farmers  don't  grow  flax  for  seven  years  and  get 
out  of  touch  with  it. 

1172.  Would  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an 
expert  all  the  time? — No. 

1173.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Do  you  say  that  the  flax 
sold  at  auctions  should  be  confined  to  members' of  the 
society? — I am  not  quite  sure.  I think,  perhaps,  they 
might  take  flax  from  any  part  at  the  beginning  until 
a big  co-operative  scheme  was  established. 

1174.  Chairman. — Do  yon  have  any  migratory 
labour  in  this  part  of  the  country? — Potato  diggers 
come  from  Belfast  and  other  towns. 

1175.  They  don’t  come  to  you  as  they  go  across  to 
Scotland  from  the  West  of  Ireland? — No. 

1176.  That  is  quite  unknown  in  this  part  of  the 
world?— Yes. 

1177.  Is  it  not  strange  that  while  one  hears  so  much 
about  the  want  of  labour  that  so  many  go  to  England 
and  Scotland  and  don’t  come  here  ? — Yes,  it  is 
curious. 

1178.  You  find  them  over  the  water  everywhere? — 
Yes.  It  is  a curious  fact. 


Mat  4,  1910. 
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Crawford, 
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William  Ewart,  Esq.,  representing  the  Down  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


1179.  Chairman. — Are  you  a flax  grower  and  a flax 
scutcher  as  well? — Yes. 

1180.  What  county  are  you  in? — County  Down. 

1181.  Have  you  got  any  views  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  flax-growing? — The  evidence 
I propose  to  submit  will  be  somewhat  general.  Of 
course,  I can  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  flax- 
mill  owner  as  well  as  that  of  a flax-grower. 

1182.  Can  you  point  out  any  causes  operating 
against  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  flax? — They 
are  the  scarcity  of  labour  as  well  as  the  cost  of  labour, 
and  the  inadequate  prices  for  flax. 

1183.  You  say  the  cost  of  labour? — As  well  as  the 
scarcity  of  labour  in  most  districts.  I do  not  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  that  those  engaged  in  the  work  are 
being  overpaid,  because  I think  it  is  generally 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  it  is  work  not  over 
pleasant. 

1184.  You  complain  of  the  prices? — Yes. 

1185.  As  to  the  cost  of  labour,  you  mean,  of  course, 

that  while  the  men  are  not  paid  too  much,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  when  compared  with  the  returns,  it  is 
more  than  you  can  afford? — Yes.  If  I might  give 

you  some  records,  I can  go  back  as  far  ns  1868  and 
point  out  what  yields  and  prices  were  as  well  as  the 
price  of  labour, ’compared  with  the  present  day.  In 
the  year  1868  there  was  a lot  of  flax  grown,  and 


according  to  records  from  various  books,  it  ran  William 
128  stones  to  8 peeks  of  seed  and  realised  IBs.  3d.  Ewart,  Esq. 
per  stone.  Later  on,  I have  records  for  the  year  1870, 
where  3 bags  of  Riga  flax-seed  yielded  327  stones 
and  realised  15s.  per  stone. 

11S6.  How  much  would  it  yield  to-day? — A number 
of  other  farmers  at  the  same  time  had  over  100 
Bionee  per  bag  at  prices  ranging  from  10s.  to  12s. 
per  stone.  In  1875  on  my  own  farm  there  was  one 
small  field  of  one  acre  and  one  rood,  and  off  it  the 
amount  of  money  realised  was  £46.  And  let  me 
point  out  that  flax  cannot  be  profitably  cultivated 
on  the  same  ground  two  years  in  succession. 

1187.  Me.  Crawford. — Have  you  the  prices  per 
stone? — In  this  case  93  stones  realised  10s.  per  stone, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  owner  thought  it  wise 
to  put  the  same  ground  under  flax,  and  actually  it 
was  not  pulled.  That  is  an  instance  to  bring  home 
the  fact  that  flax  cannot  be  profitably  cultivated  by 
repeating  the  crop  too  often. 

1188.  Chairman. — As  to  the  cost  of  labour,  and  the 
cause  of  the  decline,  do  you  find  it  more  difficult  to 
get  labour  now  than  formerly? — Yes. 

1189.  For  pulling? — Yes,  at  the  dates  I have  given, 

1868  and  1870,  we  were  paying  for  scutching  4Jd. 
per  stone,  and  the  price  for  rolling  and  preparing 
was  in  the  same  proportion.  Now,  at  the  present 
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time,  you  have  to  pay  the  scutcher  6d.,  and  in  some 
cases  7d.  per  stone,  and  the  same  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  other  work  connected  with  flax.  At 
the  early  period  for  pulling,  in  1868  and  1870,  we 
had  ample  labour,  any  amount  of  labour,  and  the  rate 
of  wages  was  2d.  per  stook.  Now  you  would  have  to 
pay  as  much  as  8£d.,  and  in  some  cases  more  for 
labour. 

1190.  Mb.  Crawford. — Any  other  case?  I take  it 
that  a stone  is  14  lb.  weight  ?— Yes. 

1191.  Chairman. — What  else  do  you  wish  to  say  to 
us?  Anything  further  in  regard  to  the  labour  ques- 
tion?— In  the  early  days,  of  course,  the  mills  were 
running,  I might  say,  as  long  again  as  they  are  now. 
At  that  date,  a farmer  brought  a good  quantity  of  flax 
to  the  mill,  but  could  only  get  half  of  it  scutched  at 
the  one  time. 

1192.  It  is  your  intention  to  show  that  while  flax 
can  be  grown  just  as  well,  a better  price  cannot  be 
got  ? — It  cannot  be  done  now,  as  the  crop  does  not  pay 
so  well  now. 

1193.  What  pays  better?  Presumably  if  farmers 
are  not  growing  flax  they  are  doing  something  else 
with  the  land,  and  presumably  it  pays  better? — They 
have  to  grow  oats,  wheat,  and  other  crops. 

1194.  Do  you  think  oats,  wheat  and  potatoes  pay 
better  than  flax? — I think  under  present  circum- 
stances there  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  fall  back  on 
the  other  crops. 

1195.  Thev  will  fall  back  on  something  that  pays 
better?— No'  doubt.  If  labour  cannot  be  procured 
there  is  no  alternative.  Of  course,  on.  the  other 
hand,  if  prices  for  flax  increased  there  is  a possi- 
bility, and  it  is  quite  probable,  farmers  might  take 
their  chance  to  get  any  amount  of  labour  required. 

1196.  Do  you  employ  labour  from  the  towns? — Wo 
have  a good  number  of  labourers  in  our  district.  Of 
course,  a number  of  our  workers  go  across  the  watev 
during  the  summer  months. 

1197.  They  increase  the  scarcity  of  labour  if  they 
go  across? — Yes. 

1198.  Are  they  getting  better  wages? — No  doubt 
they  will. 

1199.  Therefore  it  pays  the  fanners  better  to  grow 
the  crops  they  are  growing  than  to  grow  flax? — We 
cannot  employ  men  the  whole  year  round.  We  are 
not  in  the  position  of  Colonel  Sharman-Orawford. 
We  have  not  so  many  men  engaged  on  the  land. 

1200.  You  do  not  concur  with  the  views  expressed 
by  Colonel  Crawford?— I do,  sir,  but  I think  Colonel 
Crawford’s  case  is  not  a criterion.  It  could  not  be 
applied  generally.  No  farmer  can  turn  out  men  on 
the  land  as  Colonel  Crawford  can.  It  does  not  put 
him  about  to  do  so.  He  has  a great  staff  of  men 
working  at  his  place. 

1201.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — And  presumably  he 
gets  these  men  to  do  some  work? — Colonel  Crawford 
has  ample  work  for  his  men  all  the  year  round.  He 
can  afford  to  get  his  flax  finished  neatly. 

1202.  Could  other  men  not  arrange  to  do  the  work 
in  a similar  manner? — If  they  had  a staff  of  men. 

1203.  If  tlyay  had  the  work  to  do? — They  could 
employ  the  staff  if  they  were  required. 

1204.  Chairman. — Do  labourers  object  to  working 
with  flax? — I do  not  altogether  think  they  object. 
Those  principally  engaged  in  that  work  do  not  mind. 

1205.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  them 
skilled  and  careful?— I think  a little  more  care  might 
be  exercised,  especially  in  pulling  the  flax. 

1206.  How  would  you  try  to  encourage  them? 
Would  Colonel  Crawford’s  plan  at  so  much  per  stook 
pay?— That  is  the  way  it  is  done  in  my  neighbour- 
hood generally.  The  workers  have  got  a certain 
amount  of  independence  and  yon  cannot  dictate  as 
you  will. 

1207.  Have  you  anything  else  to  tell  us?— I think  a 
good  deal  might  he  said  about  the  seed.  I would 
agree  with  one  reference  of  Mr.  Mcllroy,  that  seed 
ought  to  he,  and  should  be  procured  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  season.  I'  think  you  have  better  seed 
sent  in  then. 

1208.  What  do  you  say  about  steeping? — Of  oourse 
different  people  hold  different  views  with  regard  to 
the  steeping  of  flax  and  with  regard  to  the  results 
from  the  various  ponds.  Something  has  been  said. 
I think,  about  the  lough  water.  I believe  that  you 
would  have  a better  quality,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
pould  not  he  convinced  that  you  would  have  any 


more  weight.  I think  you  would  have  a larger  yield 
out  of  a heavy  sub-soil  bottom. 

1209.  Fibre  or  mud? — The  heavier  the  sub-soil  the 
better. 

1210.  What  about  the  fibre? — I think  what  causes 
the  lightening  of  the  flax  is  the  great  body  of  water. 

I think  the  flax  diminishes  in  weight  but  gains  in 
quality.  There  is  a certain  class  of  sub-soil  in  which 
you  have  a greater  weight  per  barrel  or  acre.  I think 
I can  say  that  without  fear  of  contradiction. 

1211.  Do  you  think  flax  could  be  dried  green2  steeped 
and  scutched  and  sold  while  green?— I do  not  know. 
The  climatic  conditions  would  be  against  us  here. 

1212.  You  could  dry  hay? — Yes. 

1213.  And  corn? — Yes. 

1214.  Do  you  think  you  could  dry  flax? — Something 
was  said  about  gating  flax. 

1215.  Could  it  be  dried? — It  could  be  done,  but  the 
weather  conditions  here  are  against  us. 

1216.  Would  there  he  a great  risk? — There  would. 

1217.  Have  you  ever  tried  it? — I have  tried  it  with 
not  very  good  results.  If  the  water,  for  instance, 
ran  short,  I have  stooked  some  and  found  that  it 
deteriorated  in  quality. 

1218.  How? — From  the  effects  of  the  sun.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  earlier  the  flax  can  be  retted  after 
pulling  the  better. 

1219. 1 am  asking  you  with  regard  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  flax  should  be  dried  in  this  country  as  it 
is  on  the  Continent,  and  stacked  until  next  year? 
— I would  not  think  so.  I do  not  think  it  could  be 
done. 

1220.  I ask  you  if  it  is  a good  plan.  It  is  a good 
plan  on  the  Continent? — It  would  not  be  a good  plan 
here  because  of  the  climate. 

1221.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Can  you  speak  from 
experience  or  give  a matter  of  opinion? — Yes. 

1222.  Have  you  practised  the  Continental  method?— 
No,  but  we  found  that  on  a small  experiment  the 
flax  from  which  the  seed  was  taken  deteriorated  in 
both  quality  and  quantity. 

1223.  But  the  operations  subsequently  were  not  the 
same  as  those  practised  on  the  Continent? — No. 

1224.  You  were  able  to  dry  the  flax? — Yes,  but 
only  small  quantities. 

1225.  Chairman. — How  did  the  pun  affect  it?— It 
browns  and  burns  it  up. 

1226.  Does  it  do  harm? — Yes,  it  lightens  it  and 
makes  the  fibre  coarser. 

1227.  And  has  it  to  be  steeped  afterwards? — It  has. 
I think  that  under  the  conditions  in  this  country,  the 
sooner  flax  is  in  the  steep  the  better.  That  was  always 
my  opinion. 

1228.  Speaking  as  a scutcher,  have  you  anything  to 
say  to  us?  Can  it  be  improved? — There  is  no  doubt 
it  could  be  improved,  and  it  strikes  me  a great  im- 
provement has  been  effected  during  the  last  number 
of  years. 

1229.  You  think  it  improved? — In  some  districts 
vastly  improved. 

1230.  Is  that  improvement  maintained? — Last  season 
there  was  some  talk  of  it  not  having  been  maintained, 
but  I think  we  might  advance  reasons  for  that.  In 
the  flax  last  year  some  hungry  flax  grew  through  it. 
That  flax  never  works  out.  Mr.  Stewart  can  bear  me 
out  in  that. 

1231.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
sale  of  flax?  Are  you  in  favour  of  selling  it  in  the 
mill,  in  the  open  market,  or  by  auction  ? — I have  not 
the  slightest  objection  whether  it  is  the  open  mar- 
ket or  not.  The  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  would 
be  opposed  to  taking  it  to  the  auction  or  mart.  You 
see  it  is  about  16  or  17  miles  to  the  market  here 
from  my  place. 

1232.  It  has  got  to  be  taken  from  the  district  be- 
fore the  spinners  get  it? — Yes,  but  there  are  other 
methods.  The  railway  is  within  four  miles  of  me. 
The  flax  is  usually  bought  at  the  mills  and  put  on  the 
railway  at  Donaghadee  or  Newtownards. 

1233.  It  has  to  come  to  town.  You  do  not  see  any 
great  advantage  in  the  auction  system  ? — I do  not.  a 
do  not  see  that  there  is  any  groat  advantage  in  it- 

1234.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  the  open  market 
over  the  mills? — I have  my  view,  and  I would  prefer 
the  open  market  before  the  marts. 

1235.  Why  do  so  many  people  sell  at  the.  mills?-" 
The  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  have  an  idea  that 
there  is  no  better  place  than  the  mills. 
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1236.  Have  you  any  complaint  against  buyers  try- 
ing to  create  “ rings”? — I have  not.  I think  there 
is  no  foundation  for  anything  that  was  said  as  to 
rings  being  made  amongst  spinners  and  flax  buyers. 

1237  None  whatever? — I do  not  think  so. 

1238.  You  have  had  fair  competition? — I think  so. 

1239.  Me.  James  Stewart.— Does  it  ever  happen 
that  for  several  weeks  only  one  buyer  comes  to  a 
market  ? — Generally  two. 

1240.  Are  you  aware  that  owing  to  one  buyer  only- 
going  your  flax  is  sold  at  a lower  price  than  the 
market  one? — No,  if  I did  not  think  we  were 
getting  value  I would  not  let  the  farmers  take  that 
price.  I think  there  is  no  man  a better  judge  of 
that  than  the  nxan  who  looks  after  the  flax,  the  mill- 
owner. 

1241.  So  your  experience  is  that  if  there  is  only 
one  flax  buyer  present  he  gives  regular  value? — 
Quite  true;  I would  not  let  the  farmers  take  the  price 
if  not  satisfactory.  They  have  the  open  market  there 
to  go  to  if  that  price  did  not  satisfy. 

1242.  CiEArnMAN. — How  do  you  know  the  market 
price? — I ought  to  know  it.  I have  been  trained  in 
the  business  since  I was  a boy. 

1243.  I have  no  doubt  you  have  a good  idea,  but 
how  can  you  say  what  is  the  price,  say,  to-day? — 
You  can  very  easily  be  sure  of  it  when  you  attend 
the  markets.  I am  here  every  Friday  in  market. 

1244.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  as  to 
how  this  industry  can  be  revived,  or  do  you  think  the 
best  way  is  to  leave  things  alone  as  they  are? — I 
think  if  there  was  any  possible  means  of  getting  an 
increased  price  it  would  he  the  first  thing.  Small 
farmers  would  then  eudeavour  to  sow  more  flax. 

1245.  Spiuners  are  not  prepared  to  give  you  any 
more? — That  is  the  point. 

1246.  You  have  no  particular  recommendation  to 
give- us  on  the  subject? — No,  not  with  regard  to  that. 

1247.  Me.  Barbour. — You  would  not  expect  the 
spinners  to  pay  more  to  the  Irish  farmers  for  flax 
than  they  would  pay  on  the  continent? — No,  I would 
not  expect  they  should  give  more  than  they  do  else- 
where, but  our  labour  bill  is  heavier. 

1248  Do  you  sell  seed  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the 
grower  ? — No,  I do  not  sell  seed.  For  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  of  course,  I have.  Previously  we  were 
not  getting  good  seed,  and  we  made  an  effort  to  get 
seed  direct,  so  I got  seed  for  my  customers  generally 
and  gaye  it  to  them  at'  cost  price. 

1249.  Did  they  give  you  decent  warning? — Yes, 
they  told  me  what  they  required. 

1250.  About  what  time  of  the  year?- — I got-  the  first 
seed  before  Christmas.  This  year  I tried  an  experi- 
ment on  my  own  farm.  I have  three  different  seeds 
sown.  I have  two  Dutch  seeds  and  Russian  seed — 
Pemau  Crown — merely  to  try  the  experiment. 

1251.  Me.  James  Stewart.  In  your  district  is 
there  any  advantage,  as  a rule,  in  sowing  Riga  or 
Dutch? — There  is.  With  the  heavy  land  I would 
prefer  Dutch  seed,  and  for  lighter  soil  I would  pre- 
fer Riga. 

1252.  Would  that  apply  generally? — Yes.  If  you 
have  good  heavy  land  I think  you  would  be  better 
with  Dutch  seed.  For  boggy  land  or  black  loamy 
land,  I.  would  prefer  Riga. 

1253.  You  would  select  the  seed  according  to  the 
land? — Yes,  and  I have  tried  different  seeds  on 
different  lands  where  I have  flax. 

1254.  You  are  a scutcher? — Yes. 

1255.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  working  of 
badly  pulled  flax  and  other  flax?  Is  the  latter  so 
much  easier  to  work  than  the  other  as  to  make  an 
appreciable  difference? — Yes,  if  flax  is  not  well 
pulled  at  first  you  can  never  get  it  straightened  after- 
wards. 

1256.  And  it  affects  the  yield?— Yes,  very  materi- 
ally. 

1257.  Supposing  you  took  an  average  pulling  in 
your  district  and  "take  a farmer’s  flax,  what  you 
would  call  badly  pulled,  would  there  he  a difference 
of  a stone  to  the  acre  in  the  yield  or  two  stones? — I 
would  say  it  would  make  more  than  that  of  a differ- 
ence. 

1258.  How  many  stones? — It  might  make  five  or  six 
Stones  to  the  acre  between  very  badly  pulled  flax  and 
well  pulled  flax. 

1259.  You  say  you  can  dry  green  flax  only  that  the 
sun  reddens  it  and  you  ' cannot  sell  it? — Yes,  to 
advantage. 


1260.  Flax  with  that  red  streak,  would  it  drop  6s. 
per  cwt.? — It  would. 

1261.  Therefore,  there  would  be  a loss  of  6s.  per 
cwt.? — Yes,  aud  it  would  not  be  of  the  same  uniform 
quality.  You  would  lose  in  weight  also. 

1262.  Flax  badly  pulled  for  the  farmer,  would  it 
not  be  more  profitable  to  you  as  a scutch  mill  owner? 
— I do  not  know  about  that,  as  it  is  worse  to  handle. 

1263.  Me.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  state  the  main 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  flax  industry  is  scarcity  and 
eost  of  labour? — Yes,  scarcity  particularly. 

1264.  Did  you  ever  know  a field  of  flax  lost  for  want 
of  people  to  attend  to  it? — Well,  as  a rule,  flax  has  to 
be  wrought  at  a certain  time,  and  as  there  are  only  two 
or  three  weeks  to  handle  it,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  hands 
when  you  would  like  to  pull  it. 

1265.  Did  you  ever  know  a field  lost? — Not  alto- 
gether lost.  I have  known  lots  of  flax  very  badly 
damaged  for  want  of  pulling  in  time.  I could  refer 
to  some  only  lost  season. 

1206.  I find  that  in  the  year  1893  the  crop  was 
67,487  acres.  At  that  time  there  was  as  much  complaint 
of  scarcity  of  labour  as  there  is  now,  and  often  more 
so.  There  was  a good  crop  and  a high  price.  The 
following  year  there  were  101,081  acres,  or  practically 
one-half  more  flax  sown  in  Ireland.  Was  there  more 
difficulty  in  getting  the  101,000  handled  than  the 
67,000? — I could  not  say  if  in  my  neighbourhood  there 
was  such  an  increase  in  that-  year. 

1267.  Do  you  thiuk  that  if  flax  would  again  become  as 
remunerative  a crop  as  it  was  in  the  years  mentioned, 
and  that  a couple  of  hundred  thousand  acres  addi- 
tional were  grown,  it  could  be  all  handled? — There 
is  no  doubt-,  as  I pointed  out,  that  we  could  induce  the 
labour  from  the  towns.  We  have  lost  a whole  lot  of 
labour  which  has  gone  to  the  towns,  but  I believe  it- 
could  be  induced  back  to  the  country  again. 

1268.  Labour  is  not  the  unsurmountable  difficulty? — 
The  great  thing  is  to  make  the  crop  more  remunera- 
tive. 

1269.  You  mention  that-  where  93  stones  were  got 
one  year,  the  second  year  the  crop  was  not  pulled? — 
No. 

1270.  You  state  that  was  the  case  with  the  second 
year's  flax? — Yes.  I merely  wish  to  show  that  flax 
cannot  be  raised  a second  year  on  the  same  ground. 
There  is  something  taken  out  of  the  ground  that  can- 
not be  replaced  for  a number  of  years. 

1271.  Was  any  seaweed  or  potash  applied  the  follow- 
ing year? — No,  it  looked  so  strong  that  it  was  not 
thought  desirable  to  put  on  any  such  manure. 

1272.  Did  the  flax  braird  all  right? — Yes,  but  it 
thinned  away  and  seemed  to  lose  foot. 

1273.  You  say  that  a dark-fibred  flax  will  rive  more- 
weight  than  the  white? — Yes,  I maintain  that. 

1274.  When  it  is  thoroughly  scutched  the  difference 
must  be  in  the  fibre  ? — I cannot  say  it  is  in  the  growth 
of  the  flax  altogether.  I think  it  is  partly  due  to 
the  bottom.  There  is  something  in  the  growth  of  the 
flax,  but  a great  deal  is  due  to  the  sub-soil  of  flax- 
dams. 

1275.  Can  the  scutching  be  improved,  or  have  you 
any  idea  how  it  could? — As  matters  stand,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  get  flax  better  pulled. 

1276.  Would  it  not  be  a great  advantage  if  a simple 
machine  could  be  got  to  square  out  the  flax  and  leave 
it-  straight  and  square?  Would  not  that  be  a great 
advantage? — It  would  be  a great  advantage  if  it  could 
be  procured.  I doubt  very  much  if  such  a machine 
could  be  constructed. 

1277.  More  difficult  machinery  has  been  made.  Do 
you  think  such  a one  wonld  be  of  great  value? — It 
would. 

1278.  Your  opinion  is  that  Dutch  seed  is  the  proper 
one  for  heavy  land? — Yes,  Dutch  is  preferable  for 
heavy  land. 

1279.  And  for  light  land  Riga  seed? — Yep. 

1280.  Have  you  ever  kept  a note  of  the  flax  pro- 
duced on-  that  class  of  soil? — I might  have  noted 
some  on  particular  lands,  but  not  all  through  the 
season. 

1281.  Do  you  find  as  a general  rule  that  the  seed 
that  gives  the  best  crop  in  any  one  soil  will  give  the 
same  in  other  soil  for  that  particular  year? — I do 
not  know. 

1282.  Do  you  find  that  in  some  years  the  Dutch  seed 
will  give  you  a much  better  crop  generally? — There 
is  no  doubt,  hut  in  some  yeans  Riga  seed  is  better, 
and  in  other  years  worse, 


Belfast. 
Mas  4,  1910. 

William 
Ewart,  Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Belfast.  1283.  Some  years  Dutch  seed  produces  a better  crop 
I~iQin  au<*  ot*ler  years  Riga  produces  a better  crop? — Yes,  a 
way  4^iaxo.  gOOC[  deal  rests  with  the  seed,  if  it  is  properly  saved. 

William  In  fact,  I would  not  sow  badly  saved  seed.  

Ewart,  Esq.  1284.  Do  you  know  Millisle? — Yes. 

1285.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  flax  in  that 
district? — Yes. 

1286.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  best  flax-producing  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland? — I believe  it  is.  There  is  beautiful 
land  about  Portaferry  for  producing  flax,  but  they 
have  not  raised  it  for  a number  of  years. 

1287.  Can  you  give  the  average  yield  for  a number 
of  years  per  acre  of  all  your  work? — Yes,  I could  send 
it  in. 

1288.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  it  now? — Not  now. 
I think  I took  a note  of  one  particular  year,  1902.  I 
took  twenty  lots  out  of  the  season's  work.  They  were 
the  largest  lots.  I have  the  number  of  bags  of  seed 
sown. 

1289.  Mr.  Crawford. — What  are  the  figures? — On 
the  31  bags  of  seed  there  were  3,436  stones.  I think 
that  would  average  something  like  110  or  110£  stones 
per  bag. 

1290.  Is  it  the  practice  to  sow  a bag  to  two  acres? 
— It  is.  In  fact,  I am  a strong  advocate  of  sowing 
flax  thinly,  because  one-half  of  the  flax  sown  is  spoiled 
by  putting  in  too  much  seed. 

1291.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — If  you  had  31  bags  it 
would  not  give  you  more  than  80  stones  per  bag? — 
Tlie  average  is  considerably  more. 

1292.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — These  lots  were  not  selected 
because  the  yield  was  a big  one  although  a big  lot? — 
That  is  so.  I had  Riga  and  Dutch  seed  inoluded. 
Both  are  popular. 

1293.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Have  you  bog  or  clay 
land? — Mostly  clay  land. 

_1294.  You  have  no  bog  land? — No. 

“1295.  You  say  that  white  flax  is  lighter  than  the 


spring  water  is  supposed  to  be  severe  on  the  fibre? — 
Yes,  where  running  water  goes  into  the  steep  it  would 
make  the  flax  lighter  and  whiter  and  make  the  yield 
less. 

1297.  Some  people  would  prefer  that? — They  might 
for  colour.  It  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  far- 
mer. 

1298.  And  you  have  a less  yield? — Yes,  certainly. 

1299.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Spa  water  is  very 
injurious  to  flax? — Yes.  Spring  water  is  not  so  in- 
jurious, but  I would  not  like  to  have  any  fresh  water 
running  over  flax  if  it  is  ready  to  go  out  of  the 
steep. 

1300.  There  are  no  fisheries  down  your  way? — No. 

1301.  Mr.  Lane. — You  steep  your  own  flax? — Yes. 

1302.  How  do  you  get  rid  of  the  flax-water? — We 
dam  it  up.  The  run  is  not  so  great. 

1303.  You  have  dams? — Yes,  I have  some  made  off 
the  main  river.  I can  fill  them  out  of  the  main. 

1304.  When  you  are  taking  your  flax  out  of  the 
dam  and  emptying  it,  what  becomes  of  the  water  in 
it?  Does  it  run  into  another  dam? — We  start  at 
the  top. 

1305.  If  you  start  at  the  top  does  the  water  run 
to  the  sea? — It  does  not  interfere  with  us.  If  you 
are  taking  flax  out  of  one  dam  you  can  let  the  water 
out. 

1306.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  far  from  the  sea  are 
you? — Half  a mile. 

1307.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  mention  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  flax  crop  is  the  scarcity 
and  cost  of  labour.  Do  I understand  that  you  have  a 
difficulty  in  getting  labourers  in  your  district  to 
work  your  flax? — There  is,  generally  speaking. 

1308.  You  are  speaking  for  the  district? — Yes, 
generally  speaking. 

1309.  No  matter  what  wages  you  pay.  Is  it  a ques- 
tion of  wages,  or  labour  being  so  scarce  that  you  can- 
not get  it? — I think  it  is  a question  of  scarcity;  still, 
withal,  if  they  were  able  to  pay  more  wages  I 'think 
men  could  he  procured. 

1310.  It  is  really  a question  of  wages? — Yen. 

1311.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — How  do  you  pay? — By 
the  stook. 

1312.  Mr.  Gordon. — If  you  take  the  potato  crop, 
does  it  not  require  as  much  labour  as  tbe  flax  crop? — 
Yes. 

1313.  From  the  time  they  are  put  in  until  stored? — 
Yes,  hut  there  is  not  so  -much  potatoes  planted  in  my 


district  as  to  interfere  with  the  labour.  We  do  not 
go  in  for  potatoes.  Our  land  is  too  heavy. 

1314.  Those  who  grow  potatoes,  have  they  any  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  labour? — No,  the  potatoes  are  not 
grown  to  such  an  extent. 

1315.  To  grow  potatoes  and  oats  you  have  sufficient 
labour  on  the  farm  the  whole  year  round 
but  in  the  case  of  flax  you  require  extra  labour?— 
Yes,  you  would  require  extra  labour  as  it  has  to  bo 
laboured  at  a particular  time,  and  if  you  do  not 
labour  it  you  lose  it. 

1316.  For  other  crops  you  have  sufficient  labour?— 
Yes. 

1317.  Do  you  think  the  quality  of  the  seed  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  decrease  P Is  the  seed  you 
get  now  better  than  you  got  a number  of  years  ago?— 
I think  the  seed  varies  from  year  to  year.  I would 
not  compare  Dutch  seed  this  year  with  some  other 
years. 

1318.  If  .you  take  it  for  a considerable  period,  would 
you  say  you  were  getting  as  good  flax-seed  now  as 
fifteen  years  ago? — I think  there  is  more  care  exer- 
cised in  selecting  flax-seed  now  than  fifteen  years 
ago. 

1319.  Is  there  more  attention  paid  to  the  quality?— 
Yes. 

1320.  Ip  the  crop  freer  from  weeds? — Yes. 

1321.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  Flax  Schemes  by  the  County  Committees?— 
Not  much  experience.  Of  course,  I was  a competitor 
in  a scheme. 

1322.  What  is  your  view  or  opinion  of  these 
schemes? — On  the  whole,  I do  not  think  that  they 
did  any  harm. 

1323.  Have  they  done  any  good? — 

1324.  Chairman. — I think  that  reply  pretty  well 
expresses  liis  views? — I think  the  schemes  got  up  an 
amount  of  rivalry  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
a'risen.  Farmers  endeavoured  to  have  their  flax 
cleaner  and  they  selected  better  land  for  the  crop. 
I think  the  schemes  did  good  in  that  respect. 

1325.  Mr.  Gordon. — When  the  committees  gave 
prizes  for  the  best  scutched  flax,  did  that  improve 
the  scutching? — I do  not  think  that  in  a general  way 
it  did  any  good. 

1326.  You  said  something  about  gating? — I did. 

1327.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? — Some 
reference  was  made  to  gating.  My  experience  of 
gating  is  that  it  would  not  do  at  all  in  this  country. 
A number  of  years  ago  an  extensive  farmer  in  my 
district  thought  he  would  try  an  experiment.  He 
gated  portion  of  his  flax  and  spread  the  bulk  in  tbe 
ordinary  way.  It  was  all  marketed  in  the  town 
market,  and  the  flax  spread  in  the  ordinary  way 
realised  Is.  6d.  per  stone  more  than  the  flax  he  gated. 

1328.  Chairman. — Do  you  then  recommend  that 
the  Department  should  stop  the  scheme  altogether? 
— No,  I would  give  the  farmers  every  inducement  yon 

1329.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.' — You  have  no  results  as  to 
the  difference  between  retting  in  the  lough  or  in  a 
pond  ? — No. 

1330.  Do  you  know  if  people  will  prefer  to  ret  in 
the  lough  or  pond  owing  to  the  yield  or  the  quality? 
— Solely  on  quality.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  you 
would  have  a better  quality  in  the  lough  water,  but 
the  yield  would  not  be  so  weighty. 

1331.  You  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  Riga  is 
better  than  Dutch  seed  for  boggy  land? — Yes. 

1332.  You  say  that  some,  years  the  other  seed  would 
be  better  for  the  whole  district? — Any  seed  would  be 
better  than  had  seed.  If  Dutch  was  had  this  year  I 
would  not  recommend  anyone  to  sow  it. 

1338.  Do  you  not  think  that  Riga  is  found  more 
suitable  for  sowing  in  some  soils? — The  season  has 
something  to  do  with  the  spoiling  of  seeds. 

1334.  Are  you  aware  of  the  flax  variety  experi- 
ments carried  out  for  the  last  nine  years?— Yes. 

1335.  I put  it  to  you,  that  to  gat  good  seed  is  more 
important  than  soils  ? — I agree.  If  I had  good  Dutch 
seeds  I would  sow  them  in  heavy  soil.  If  the  seed 
was  not  well  saved  I would  not  sow  it  at  all. 

1336.  Mr.  Gordon. — The  fact  is  that  seed  is  of  more 
importance  than  soil? — Yes. 

1337.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — I understand  most  of 
the  flax  is  sold  in  the  mill? — Yes. 

1338.  "When  you  get  the  season  well  started,  how 
many  buyers  would  you  have  at  your  mill? — Usually 
two. 
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1339.  Aud  the  same  two  come  week  after  week? — 
Yes. 

1340.  Chairman’. — You  live  near  Millisle? — Yes. 

1341.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  retting  experi- 
ments made  there? — I know  a little,  to  my  cost. 

1342.  What  is  your  opinion  of  them?— They  affected 
me  very  materially. 

1843.  How  did  you  regard  them? — Perhaps  you  would 
like  me  to  explain  that  the  experiments  that  were 
carried  out  at  Millisle  were  not  a fair  test.  They 
bought  only  the  very  best  straw  it  was  possible  to 
procure.  Inferior  or  medium  straw  they  wouldn’t 
touch  with  a forty-foot  pole.  As  a result  I,  or  someone 
in  a similar  position,  had  to  work  the  kind  that  did  not 
suit  them. 

1344.  Did  you  follow  out  the  treatment  the  flax 
underwent  ? — Of  course,  I cannot  say  I went  into 
detail. 

1345.  You  knew  the  farmers,  did  you  watch  the 
experiments  regularly? — Occasionally  I saw  them. 

1346.  What  opinion  did  you  come  to? — I came  to  the 
opinion  that  the  experiments  could  not  possibly  pay 
owing  to  the  expenditure  entailed  in  carrying  them  out 
and  the  amount  of  extra  labour. 

1347.  Experiments  are  not  intended  to  be  profit- 
able but  to  give  information.  One  has  to  go  to  great 
expense  in  carrying  out  experiments? — Owing  to  the 
expense  entailed  I do  not  think  it  could  possibly  pay. 

1348.  Can  you  describe  how  the  flax  was  treated? — I 
know  a little  about  it. 

1349.  What  was  done  with  it  first? — It  was  worked 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  beets  were  smaller  than 
usual,  and  neatly  squared  and  stooked  up  to  dry  and 
save  the  seed. 

1350.  Was  the  seed  taken  off  while  green? — It  was 
stooked  and  stacked. 

1351.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  treating  it? — Yes, 
in  some  seasons. 

1352.  They  succeeded  in  treating  it  every  season? — 
No,  not  every  season. 

1853.  They  succeeded  in  drying  the  green  straw? — I 
do  not  know. 

1854.  They  never  had  to  throw  straw  away? — I know 
there  were  seasons  they  could  not  possibly  save  it. 

1355.  They  dried  and  stacked  it? — So  it  seems. 

1356.  Then  they  proceeded  to  ret  it? — No. 

1857.  Did  they  save  the  seed? — Yes. 

1358.  Would  it  be  fit  for  sowing? — At  a favourable 
season  I would  not  be  afraid  to  sow  it,  but  in  a wet 
season  I would  not  sow  it  at  all. 

1359.  How  did  they  steep  it? — They  usually  steeped 
it  in  a tank.  I understand  there  was  some  little  hot 
water  to  raise  it  to  a certain  temperature.  Some  of 
the  lots  of  flax  after  being  dried  were  re-steeped. _ 

1360.  And  some  steeped  once? — Of  course,  this  was 
merely  for  the  experiment. 

1361.  Did  yon  scutch  the  flax? — No,  there  was  a 
mill  got  up  for  the  purpose. 

1362.  What  sort  of  a mill? — A little  running  mill. 

1363.  Lighter  than  ordinary? — So  it  seemed. 

1364.  Was  it  the  Belgium  system? — Yes.  I was  never 
there  to  see  it  work. 

1365.  Did  you  see  the  flax  when  it  was  dressed? — It 
was  all  right  and  nicely  handled. 

1366.  Was  it  better  than  you  could  handle  it? — I 
cannot  say  that  it  was  better.  We  would  turn  out 
some  lots  equally  as  good. 

1367.  Apart  from  the  question  of  cost,  it_  turned 
out  superior  flax  to  the  system  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try?— But  the  very  fact  that  there  was  so  much 
labour  put  into  it  in  each  process  proves  that  the  system 
would  not  be  a remunerative  one. 

1368.  You  admit  some  of  it  was  better? — Some,  but 
not  all. 

1369.  Was  the  colour  good? — Yes,  the  colour  was 
fairly  good. 

1370.  Would  you  say  there  was  a very  large  amount 
of  care  put  into  it  in  order  to  get  the  straw  nice 
and  square  ? — Yes. 

1371.  More  than  you  think  was  profitable? — Yes.  in 
fact  it  would  not' be  taken  off  the  farmer’s  hands  unless 
it  was  properly  handled. 

1372.  That  is  a good  thing. 

1373.  You  heard,  the  suggestion  to  have  a central 
rettery  where  a company  would  buy  the  flax  from  the 
farmers  and  treat  it  somewhat  on  the  Millisle  system. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  Would  it  be  workable? 

I do  not  think  it  would  be  workable.  How  would  you 
get  it  retted? 


1374.  The  same  as  on  the  Continent? — I do  not 
know  what  system  they  adopt.  Would  it  be  retted  in 
the  ordinary  way  we  have  all  over  the  country? 

1375.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  furnicr  could  grow 
the  flax  and  sell  it  on  foot.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  suggestion? — I suppose  it  would  be  all  right  if  it 
would  work  out. 

1376.  You  do  not  think  it  would  work  out? — I do 
not  think  it  would  very  well.  If  the  steeping  was 
taken  out  of  the  farmer's  hands  he  would  lose  all 
interest  with  regard  to  his  flax-dams. 

1377.  It  will  be  sold  and  he  will  be  paid  for  the 
straw? — Where  will  the  straw  be  retted  if  not  in  the 
farmers’  dams? 

1378.  It  will  be  carried  to  the  rettery.  On  the  Con- 
tinent it  is  even  carried  from  France  to  Belgium? — 
My  idea  is  that  if  it  is  cleared  out  of  the  fanners’ 
hands  they  would  lose  all  interest  in  connection  with 
their  dams. 

1379.  There  will  be  no  more  dams.  We  may  dis- 
abuse our  minds  with  regard  to  the  dams? — Simply 
a central  rettery? 

1380.  Simply  grow  your  flax  and  sell  it. 

1381.  Mr.  Barbour. — What  price  per  acre  was  fixed 
for  flax  by  the  Millisle  people? 

1382.  Mr.  Crawford. — These  figures  will  be  put  in? 
— I think  about  £12  to  £16. 

1383.  I think  we  paid  £10.  W7e  bought  more,  but 
found  it  cheaper  to  buy  better  flax. 

1384.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Your  average  is 
£11  7s.  6d. 

1385.  Mr.  Barbour. — Do  you  think  if  the  farmer 
felt  assured  of  getting  £12  that  that  would  increase 
the  acreage  under  flax? — I think  if  you  could  assure 
the  farmer  of  £12  or  £14  per  acre  he  would  grow 
flax.  If  there  were  any  means  of  carrying  out  the 
suggestion,  it  would  be  a good  idea. 

1386.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  that  some  of 
the  flax  bought  for  the  Millisle  experiment  came 
from  your  district? — Yes.  Some  of  my  neighbours 
sold  it. 

1387.  And  it  was  only  the  best  flax  was  sold? — 
They  would  not  touch  middling  flax. 

1388.  So  you  and  the  other  scutch-mill  owners  had 
to  scutch  what  they  would  not  take? — Yes. 

1389.  Can  you  give  the  average  yields  for  1903, 
’04  and  '05?  I think  that  would  be  a fair' test? — 
Not  now.  Later  on. 

1390.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Was  there  any  word 
that  the  flax  was  bought  from  amongst  your  custo- 
mers?— It  was  usually  taken  from  amongst  my 
customers. 

1391.  The  whole  of  it? — Not  the  whole,  but  the 
majority  of  it. 

1892.  Mr.  Crawford. — I think  we  never  bought 
forty  acres  in  one  year? 

1398.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — In  1904  fifty  acres 
were  bought? — They  bought  some  from  Ballygowan 
district. 

1394.  Mr.  Crawford. — And  some  from  Bangor.  So 
it  would  not  affect  your  average  very  much.  How 
many  acres  would  you  scutch  in  a year? — I could  not 
tell  yon. 

1395.  How  many  stones  would  you  scutch  in  a year. 
Would  it  be  6,000  stones? — About  that. 

1896.  That  would  be  about  150  acres.  After  all  we 
would  not  have  taken  a very  large  proportion  from 
you. 

1397.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  statute  acres? — 
Oh,  yes. 

1398-9.  Mu.  J.  W.  Stewart. — As  a practical  seutcli- 
miller,  I would  like  to  ask  you  would  a day  or  two 
too  little  or  too  much  prove  injurious  to  a crop  of 
flax  standing?  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  here 
that  the  continental  farmer  is  so  particular  about 
flax  that  he  will  sit  up  all  night  and  watch  it  to  see 
whether  it  is  right  to  begin  at  half-past  ten  or  a 
quarter  to  eleven.  Are  there  not  twenty-four  hours 
to  work  on?  It  is  not  so  very  critical  that  you  must 
stay  up  all  night  to  watch  when  it  is  ready? — You 
are  perfectly  right.  If  I had  good  sound  flax  I would 
not  he  afraid  to  let  it  stand  two  days.  It  would  not 
interfere  with  it  or  weaken  the  fibre. 

1400  As  to  pulling,  it  does  not  matter  if  it  is 
pulled  to-day  or  to-morrow  if  it  is  done  right? — I 
would  not  allow  flax  to  fire. 

1401.  So  long  as  it  is  not  fired? — Yes. 

1402.  You  have  not  to  pull  it  at  a certain  hour  of 
the  day? — Not  at  all. 


Belfast. 
Mai  4,  1910. 

William 
Ewart,  Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Belfast.  1403.  Chairman. — A period  of  two  days  is  neither 
— here  nor  there? — If  it  is  flax  forced  up  by  artificial 
Mas  4,  1910.  manure  ifc  may  be  injurious. 

William  1404.  How  long  is  it  in  water  usually?— Eleven, 

Ewart,  Esq.  twelve,  thirteen,  and  I have  seen  it  in  fourteen  days 

and  more. 

1405.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — And  sometimes  three 
weeks? — I would  not  mind  how  long  it  was  in  the 
water,  but  as  to  how  it  was  going  on  in  the  water. 

1406.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — As  a mill  owner  or 
farmer? — My  own  flax,  and  as  representing  the  district. 

1407.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  would  not  think 
one  day  wonld  make  any  material  difference? — My 
opinion  is  that  no  farmer  should  be  allowed  to  ret 
his  own  flax. 

1408.  Chairman. — Why? — He  is  afraid  to  hurt  it, 
and  usually  does  not  give  it  enough  of  water. 

1409.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Is  it  the  case  that  he 
is  afraid  it  will  go  through  the  scutch  mill  too  quick 
and  he  wants  to  give  you  some  trouble? — That  may 
be. 

1410.  When  a man  goes  to  the  flax  mill,  and  when 
his  flax  is  hurried  through  and  not  handled.  as  he 
would  like,  he  says  to  himself,  “ I will  water  it  next 
time  so  as  to  have  more  time  to  work  it.’’? — It  may 
be.  On  the  whole,  I think  the  piecework  should  be 
done  away  with  to  a certain  extent. 


1411.  Do  you  not  approve  of  piecework? — I do  not. 
I think  the  other  way  you  would  have  less  trouble, 
and  you  would  have  the  work  more  efficiently  done. 

1412.  Mu.  Crawford. — Arc  your  scutchers  on 
piecework? — Yes ; but  I am  putting  thorn  on  day  work 
now. 

1413.  Are  any  of  the  mills  besides  you  paying  by 
piecework? — I do  not  know  if  Mr.  Walker  works  that 
wav  or  per  day. 

1414.  Do  you  ever  have  complaints  that  with  the 
change  to  day  work  the  men  do  not  turn  out  the 
same  work  and  get  careless? — If  they  were  not  able 
to  turn  out  the  same  amount  of  work  to-day  they 
should  be  able  to  make  up  to-morrow. 

1415-6.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — If  a man  is  paid  by 
piecework  he  will  use  all  the  energy  in  his  power  to 
scutch  that  piece  of  flax  in  the  shortest  time?  He 
will  give  it  as  little  of  the  mill  as  possible,  consistent 
with  good  work,  whereas  if  he  is  paid  by  the  week 
there  is  a tendency  to  get  careless  and  let  flax  be 
longer  in  the  mill  than  it  ought  to  be? — I do  not 
think  so. 

1417.  If  you  are  scutching  by  tlie  day  and  holding 
the  flax  too  long  it  would  not  be  good  for  the  far- 
mer?— I think  there  is  no  danger  of  holding  flax  too 
long  in  the  mill.  The  men  have  a certain  amount  of 
work  to  turn  out. 

1418.  You  have  no  experience  of  day  working  yet? 
—No. 


Samuel 
Boyd,  Esq., 
R..D.C. 


Samuel  Boyd,  Esq.,  Ballymiscaw, 

1419.  Chairman. — You  come  forward.  Mr.  Boyd, 
in  your  private  capacity  to  give  us  some  information 
on  the  question  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  the 
flax  industry? — Yes. 

1420.  Have  you  got  any  notes  before  you  from 
■which  you  can  speak ? — Yes,  I have,  but  they  are 
very  short. 

1421.  Would  you  kindly  begin  by*  telling  us  what, 
in  your  opinion,  is  causing  the  area  under  flax  to 
decrease? — Well  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  from  im- 
proper cultivation  principally,  and  putting  the  flax 
on  land  where  there  are  seeds  of  weeds  and  roots  of 
weeds.  I may  tell  you,  I was  brought  up  to  grow  flax 
and  handled  it  from  when  I was  a boy,  and  oontinued 
it  until  twenty  years  ago  on  the  old  lines,  ploughing 
the  land  shallow.  The  result  was  that  the  land  got 
full  of  weeds  and  the  flax  became  unprofitable,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  in  my  experience,  anybody 
might  have  made  me  a present  of  a field  of  flax,  but 
it  would  not  pay  for  working  it.  Accidentally,  in  1906, 
I was  induced'  by  the  offers  of  the  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture  to  again  commence  growing  flax,  and 
accidentally  I had  a plot  of  land  which  I intended 
for  turnips.  It  was  ploughed  very  deep — as  deep 
as  a chill  plough  would  turn  it — down  to  the  clay. 
It  was  land  in  a clean  state,  and  I set  this  field  with 
flax,  and  the  result  was  I took  first  prize  from  the 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  competing  with  the 
baronies  of  Ards  and  Castlerengli.  It  yielded  some  £24 
10s.  per  statute  acre,  and  it  cost  £12  for  rent,  taxes, 
work  and  scutching,  and  everything  connected . with 
it. 

1422.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  much? — It  cost  £12 
per  statute  acre,  and  it  made  £24  10s. 

1423.  Chairman. — It  cost  £12  per  statute  acre? — 
Yes. 

■1424.  Does  not  that  include  ploughing,  setting  and 
scutching? — Yes,  and  the  result,  I may  say,  was  that 
it  was  always  clean  of  weeds. 

1425.  Do  you  reckon  £12  as  the  cost  of  an  acre  of 
average  flax? — £12  in  this  particular  year  was  what 
it  cost  me. 

1426.  Do  you  say  this  is  an  average? — Well,  my 
average  would  be — I had  "£12  for  the  first  year,  £11 
second  year,  £8  third  year,  £8  fourth  year.  I have 
had  experience  of  four  years. 

1427.  About  what  is  the  average? — It  would  be 
about  £9  per  acre — between  £9  and  £10. 

1428.  Mr.  Crawford. — Have  you  also  got  figures 
for  the  return  for  these  years? — I have  for  the  second 
year.  It  made  £22  gross,  and  the  cost  was  £11. 
The  price,  I may  say,  the  first  year  was  8s.  3d.  per 
stone,  and  the  second  year  8s.  per  stone,  and  1908 
was  the  worst  year.  It  was  then  only  worth  gross 
£10  an  acre,  and  the  cost  was  £8  an  acre.  The  price 
was  7s.  per  stone. 


Holywood,  County  Down,  examined. 

1429.  And  last  year? — Lust  year  it  was  worth 
gross  £19  per  acre,  and  the  cost  was  £8. 

1430.  And  the  price  per  stone  was? — I took  first 
prize  in  1906  from  the  Committee,  and  I also  took 
first  prize  in  1909,  and  1 may  say  that  last  year  i 
had  two  acres  and  a-lialf,  part  of  this  land  that  1 

rew  it  on  in  1906.  I applied  five  or  six  cwt.  of 
ainit  to  the  acre.  I had  as  good  growing  flax  on 
the  field  that  was  previously  used  as  I had  two  years 
before,  and  it  was  also  as  good  as  that  on  the  new 
ground.  Another  thing  in  the  treatment  of  flax  that 
has  led  to  failure  in  growing  it,  is  permitting  weeds 
to  grow — not  so  much  either  the  weeds  in  the  land 
as  the  seed  of  weeds  and  tlie  roots  of  weeds  being 
left  scattered  about.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  if  you  begin  with  clean  land  and  keep  it  cleau 
there  is  no  trouble  in  growing  flax. 

1431.  What  was  the  price  per  stone  in  1909?— 
Eight  shillings. 

1432-3.  Chairman. — Now,  what  other  causes  are 
there  for  the  decline?  You  have  given  us  Jhe  method 
of  cultivation  and  the  weeds.  Do  you  attribute  it  to 
any  other  causes? — Well,  in  my  case,  at  all  events, 
the  want  of  labour  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  When 
we  are  prepared  to  pay  fair  wages  we  can  get  any 
amount  of  labour  in  our  neighbourhood.  We  are 
near  the  city  of  Belfast,  and  the  people  from  the 
country  who  have  migrated  into  the  city,  and  who 
had  learned  to  grow  and  handle  flax,  will  come  out 
and  pull  it  and  spread  it.  We  pay  by  the  stook  and 
by  the  hour  for  spreading  it.  We  have  never  any 
trouble  in  .getting  enough  of  labour.  One  man  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  1906,  which  was  the  first  year 
we  started  it,  put  an  advertisement  in  the  evening 
paper  for  hands,  and  on  the  next  day  he  had  forty 
hands  in  the  field. 

1434.  Is  the  quality  of  the  labour  satisfactory?— 
Well,  you  have  the  option  of  taking  those  who  can 
handle  it  properly  and  let  those  who  cannot  handle 
it  go  away.  We  can  get  more  workers  than  we  re- 
quire any  year.  That  is  my  experience. 

1435.  Does  it  pay  you  as  well  to  grow  flax  as  to 
grow  any  other  crop? — It  is  the  best  paying  crop  I 
have  had  for  the  last  four  years — oats  or  any  other 
crop  included.  We  don’t  grow  many  potatoes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Flax  would  be  better  than  any  other 
crop  we  grow. 

1436.  Why  then  have  the  farmers  riven  it  up?— I 
believe  from  the  causes  I speak  of — that  the  land  is 
not  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  growing  of  sound 
fibre  to  commence  with. 

1437.  That  is  to  say,  the  farmers  are  not  aware  of 
what  they  lose  by  not  cultivating  properly? — That  is 
so,  in  my  opinion. 

1438.  You  advocate  deeper  cultivation? — Yes.  _ 

1439.  When  do  you  plough? — Early  in  the  winter, 
November,  if  possible. 
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1440.  After  what  crop  do  you  fake  it? — After  oats 
out  of  lea  ground. 

1441.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  difficulties 
of  steeping? — Well  no,  we  have  not. 

1442.  That  is  satisfactory  enough? — Yes,  it  is  satis- 
factory. We  have  dams.  I have  one  dam  which,  I 
believe,  is  an  improvement.  It  is  cut  out  of  where 
there  was  a slate  quarry,  and  there  is  a level  bottom 
in  it,  and  we  can  raise  the  water  in  it  when  tire 
flax  is  put  in.  We  can  let  the  water  out,  bring  carts 
in,  and  lift  the  flax  without  pulling  it  through  the 
water  and  ill-using  it.  That  has  been  my  experience 
last  year,  and  I believe  it  is  an  improvement. 

1443.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  marketing? — 
I am  wholly  in  favour  of  selling  it  by  auction. 

1444.  Why? — I have  had  a good  deal  of  experience 
years  ago  in  selling  cattle,  and  in  some  respects  the 
market  for  flax  is  something  the  same.  I never 
dreamt  there  was  any  ring  to  not  give  a fair  price, 
but  some  parties  come  into  the  cattle  markets  and 
they  may  try  to  hold  a man  when  he  does  not  know 
the  value  of  his  stock  and  the  proper  amount  to  be 
offered  for  it.  That  has  been  my  experience  in  the 
cattle  market,  and  I think  what  has  occurred'  in  many 
another  market  could  take  place  in  the  flax  market. 

1445.  Did  you  sell  by  auction  this  year? — No,  I did 
not,  though  I was  a member  of  the  association.  The 
reason  why  I did  not  was  because  there  were  two 
buyers  attending  the  mill  and  the  market  was  going 
upj  and  one  raised  it  on  the  other.  They  came 
over  it  twice,  and  at  the  last  one  of  them  would  not 
give  any  more.  I thought  it  was  wiser  to  sell  than 
bring  it  here  for  the  same  amount. 

144(5.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — But  that  was  an  auction 
all  the  same. 

1447.  Mr.  Barbour. — Do  you  think  if  you  had 
brought  it  here  would  it  not  have  been  open  to  further 
competition? — Later  on  it  would,  but  the  auction  was 
not  properly  started  at  the  time. 

1448.  Are  you  so  satisfied  with  the  market  that  you 
intend  to  use  it  to  dispose  of  your  flax  next  year? — 
I do  intend  to  use  it. 

1449.  You  would  be  sorry  if  the  spinning  mills  went 
out  of  existence  and  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
growing  flax  at  all? — I would,  certainly. 

1450.  You  think,  in  the  farmers’  interests,  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  continue  this  crop? — Yes,  I 
do. 

1451.  In  your  own  case  you  do  not  need  any  assist- 
ance from  the  Government,  the  spinners,  or‘ anyone 
else? — No,  but  we  accept  it  when  we  are  offered  it. 

1452.  Mr.  Crawford. — Are  you  quite  pleased  to 
gain  a first  prize? — Yes,  it  helps  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  work. 

1453.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  claim  that  the  crop  can 
be  made  profitable  if  only  handled  in  an  up-to-date 
manner? — Yes,  I am  confident  it  can  be  grown  pro- 
perly, if  rightly  cultivated,  with  some  knowledge  of 
handling. 

1454.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  have  been  more 
than  thirty  years  sowing  flax? — Yes.  I have  been 
handling  it  over  fifty  years. 

1455.  Was  the  seed  better  formerly  than  it  is  now? 
— Well,  no.  I believe  about  tbe  sixties  and  seventies 
it  was  much  worse.  We  then  were  not  educated  to 
test  seeds.  Every  year  since  I commenced  last  I 
either  got  a sample  and  tested  it  myself,  putting 
down  one  hundred  seeds  and  seeing  how  they  germi- 
nated or  else  I got  it  tested.  This  year  I sent  it  to 
the  Department,  and  I always  set  the  seed  which 
germinates  best.  I have  four  acres  sown  with  Dutch 
this  year,  and  I have  three  acres  sown  with  Pemau 
Crown.  These  'two  seeds  germinated  best . out  of 
seven  or  eight  samples  I got  tested. 

1456.  Have  you  better  yields  now  than  you  had 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago? — I have  had  fully  as  good 
yields. 

1457.  I suppose  it  is  better  cleaned? — It  is  well 
cleaned.  It  is  better,  I believe. 

1458.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  attribute  the 
failure  in  the  flax  crop  altogether  to  the  defective 
methods  of  cultivation? — To  a great  extent,  from 
what  I see  by  observation  around  me. 

1459.  You  attribute  your  own  success  to  deep 
ploughing  principally? — Principally.  To  commence 
with  the  first  point  is  to  see  that  the  land  is  clean, 
and  to  leave  down  no  roots  and  seeds  of  weeds. 

1460.  Well  now,  in  this  first  year  when  you  ploughed 
so  deep,  did  you  plough  a flat  deep  and  a flat  shallow 
or  deep  all  over? — It  was  deep  all  over. 


1461.  \"ou  lmd  no  comparison  to  make  as  to  the  re-  oJast. 
suits  of  deep  and  shallow  ploughing? — No,  I had  not.  Mas  4 

1462.  In  this  third  year  you  mentioned  you  had  — 
only  a profit  of  £2  per  acre.  Did  you  plough  deep  Samuel 
that  year? — Yes,  I ploughed  deep,  but  the  season  Boyd,  Esq. 
was  unfavourable.  I believe  that  is  why  there  was  such 

a fall  in  the  sowing  of  it  in  the  following  year,  1909. 

1463.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — What  is  the  nature  of 
the  sub-soil? — It  is  hard  clay. 

1464-5.  What  kind  of  clay  is  it?  What  colour? — 

Well,  it  is  a reddish  clay,  but  hard — rather  “ irony  ” in 
substance — but  the  land  is  thoroughly  drained  and  is 
600  feet  above  the  sea  level  between  this  and  Bangor. 

1466.  It  must  be  well  laboured  if  you  plough  deep 
on  that  sub-soil.  How  many  inches  do  you  call 
deep? — Between  fourteen  and  fifteen.  This  measure  is 
taken  where  the  land  is  in  a pulverised  state  and  would 
measure  deeper  than  if  it  was  solid  lea. 

1467.  What  kind  of  plough  do  you  use? — An  Ameri- 
can chill  plough.  The  land  has  been  ploughed  deep 
for  years.  I have  taken,  I may  tell  you,  first  prize 
in  the  county  for  the  best  cultivated  farm. 

1468.  What  width  of  furrow  would  sou  turn  four- 
teen inches  deep? — It  would  be  eleven  inches  or  so. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  inches. 

1469.  I would  like  to  see  your  plough. 

1470.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Do  you  plough  with 
two  horses? — Yes,  two  horses. 

1471.  Is  your  land  in  as  good  a state  now  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago? — Much  better. 

1472.  Better  drained  and  better  manured? — Yes. 

1473.  In  that  flax-growing  district,  as  far  as  you 
know,  is  the  land  generally  much  better  than  it  was 
forty  years  ago? — Well,  it  is  richer.  There  are  less 
weeds  in  the  land. 

1474.  Is  it  not  richer? — It  is  richer  in  a great  many 
districts. 

1475.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  the  general  practice  to 
sell  off  the  greater  part  of  the  straw  and  hay  and 
feeding  stuff.  There  was  much  more  sold  off  the 
farm.  Now  it  is  altogether  consumed  on  the  farm 
as  a general  rule? — So  it  is. 

1476.  With  the  change  in  methods  the  land  should 
now  be  in  a higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  was 
then? — It  is. 

1477.  Are  you  growing  better  flax  now  than  you  did 
then? — It  is  better  flax.  Another  thing  about  the 
flax  to-day  is  the  use  of  liquid  manure.  There  is  no 
manure  I have  put  on  has  shown  such  results. 

1478.  Mr.  Gordox. — Have  you  found  dressing 

with  kainit  beneficial? — Yes,  it  keeps  the  crop 
from  browning.  That  reminds  me  of  another  reason 
why  deep  cultivation  takes  effect.  All  who  look  after 
flax  know  it  strikes  a deep  root,  and  before  it  is 
three  inches  long,  it  is  six  or  eight  inches  into  the 
ground.  With  deep  cultivation  it  has  a chance  of 
striking  this  root  easier  into  the  hard  earth,  and  it 
is  better  able  to  stand  drought. 

1479.  So  far  you  have  found  it  satisfactory? — It 
was  satisfactory,  the  only  danger  being  that  it  might 
be  too  rich  and  raise  the  flax  too  strongly. 

1480.  Do  von,  as  a ride,  use  kainit  for  flax? — Yes, 

I do. 

1481.  Each  year? — Several  years.  I have  it  this 
year  on  three  acres.  We  take  liquid  out  of  the  tank 
and  run  it  a little  over  the  dry  land — before  seed'  time. 

1482.  Is  that  for  flax? — Yes,  preparing  for  the  flax. 

1483.  You  also,  I think,  said  you  used  kainit? — I 
have  only  tried  it  in  small  quantities  as  an  experiment. 

1484.  Do  you,  as  a rule,  grow  flax  once  in.  every 
rotation? — Yes,  I did,  with  the  exception  of  a field 
I accidentally  sowed  owing  to  the  grass  being  a 
failure  on  it. 

1485.  That  is  an  exception? — Yes. 

1486.  You  mentioned  you  used  liquid  manure. 

Were  you  referring  then  to  the  flax  crop? — Yes.  I 
keep  a poultry  station,  and  I have  turned  the  fowl  over 
the  field  with"  good  results  in  taking  up  the  seed  of  the 
weeds. 

1487.  What  is  your  rotation? — After  lea  it  is  flax 
and  then  turnips."  Then  it  is  sown  down  with  clover 
and  grass  for  hay  crops  for  a couple  of  years  or  so. 

1488.  That  is,  six  or  seven  years? — Yes. 

1489-90.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Is  not  flax  ground 
supposed  to  grow  weeds  abundantly,  and  is  it  not 
generally  ploughed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
flax  is  taken  off? — Well,  if  the  seeds  are  there  at  all 
it  hardly  matters  what  time  it  is  turned ; they  will 
bear  in  the  next  spring. 
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J49l.  Do  you  think  if  it  were  allowed  to  remain 
until  near  the  spring  or  the  closing  of  the  year,  that 
the  action  of  the  birds  and  frost  would  have  these 
weeds  destroyed? — If  the  weed  is  not  allowed  to  seed 
it  can  be  kept  away,  blit  there  is  some  land  where 
the  weed  seeds  will  take  possession  sooner  than  others 
if  they  are  permitted.  Another  point  with  regard  to  the 
deterioration  of  land  under  flax  is,  that  where  weeds 
are  allowed  to  grow  and  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
getting  them  out  they  seed  the  land  for  the  next 
year.  That  is  why  the  cry  is  raised  that  flax  deterio- 
rates the  land.  I have  raised  32  tom  to  acre,  turnip 
crop,  where  it  was  in  flax  before. 

1492.  Is  nob  there  some  land  more  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  certain  weed's  than  others? — Yes. 

1493.  You  had  pretty  much  the  same  yield  in  1900 
and  1909 — only  threepence  a stone  less  in  price  in 
1909? — I had  threepence  a stone  less  for  it,  that  was 
all.  The  cleanliness  of  the  land  is  an  important  item 
with  me.  With  my  own  hands,  in  1907,  in  four  hours 
I weeded  five  acres  of  all  the  weeds  to  be  seen  in  it. 

1494.  That  was  two  years  between  the  crops  in 
question? — Yes. 

1495.  And  you  applied  lcainit? — Yes. 

1496.  You  had  an  equally  good  crop  on  the  second 
occasion? — It  was  almost  as  good.  It  was  worth  £22 
an  acre  instead  of  £24  10s.  Such  results  as  running 
liquid  manure  over  the  land  a short  time  before 
sowing.  It  is  even  too  rich,  but  where  the  land  has 
got  liquid  manure  on  the  grass,  and  Vhen  it  is 
turned  up  it  gives  good  results  in  flax. 

1497.  You  say  you  had  flax  twice  in  a field  with  two 
years  intervening? — It  was  in  first  in  1906  and  then 
in  1909. 

1498.  Mu.  Gordon. — You  said  you  Avon  two  prizes 
for  flax  in  the  County  Down.  I thiuk  you  were  refer- 
ring to  the  scheme  adopted  hv  the  County  Agricul- 
tural Committee.  What  is  your  experience  of  the 
way  that  scheme  is  working? — Well,  it  is  working 
better  now  than  it  did  at  first.  It  was  withdrawn 
for  two  years.  They  gave  it  in  1906,  and  then  they 
withdrew  it  for  two  venrs.  and  gave  it  last  rear  in 
1909. 

1499.  Well,  in  1906  did  yon  get  the  prize  for  flax 
grown  on  foot  or  scutched  flax? — For  the  field  on 
foot. 

1500.  And  the  same  in  1909? — Yes. 

1501.  Was  there  much  competition  for  the  prizes? 
— Yes,  there  was,  down  through  the  Ards  and  in 
both  divisions. 

1502.  Do  yon  believe  the  offering  of  prizes  like  that 
has  stimulated  flax-growers  at  all? — Well,  it  stimu- 
lated me.  I believe  it  does.  The  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  take  more  interest  in  it  now  than  they  did 
at  first. 

1503.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  the  County  Com- 
mittee could  further  stimulate  flax-growers  in 
County  Down? — Well,  there  is  no  way  I can  think 
of  beyond  what  they  are  doing  at  present.  They 
have  suited  all  classes  of  farmers,  and  it  is  the  far- 
mers' own  fault  if  it  is  not  taken  advantage  of. 


1504.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  an  advisable  thing 
for  a company  or  co-operative  society  to  start  and 
purchase  flax  in  a green  state P— No,  I don’t  think  it 

W°1505.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable?— No,  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  practicable? 

1506.  Why? — Well,  there  would  bo  want  of  plant 
and  all  that,  and  I think  it  would  be  too  extensive 
an  experiment  to  touch. 

1507.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  dry  straw 
in  a green  stnte? — Yes,  I believe  it  is  quite  possible. 

I have  seen  it  dried,  but  it  is  my  opinion  it  would 
damage,  more  or  less,  the  flax,  and  would  not  have 
the  same  quality  as  is  got  by  steeping  it  when  it  is 
newly  pulled.  It  is  my  experience  that  it  injures 
flax  to  let  it  get  the  sun  if  it  is  pulled  any  length  of 
time.  . 

1508.  Mu.  HiNoncUFF. — How  far  is  your  farm  situ- 
ated from  the  centre  of  Bolfast? — Between  four  and 
five  miles. 

1509.  Are  labour  costs  in  your  district  greater  than 
thev  are  further  south  in  County  Down?— No,  but  I 
think  the  difficulty  is  as  regards  the  districts  further 
back;  the  workers  lodge  in  the  city  and  go  and 
come  easier  to  our  neighbourhood  than  they  would 
to  places  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  away. 

1510.  So  you  have  an  advantage  in  regard  to 
labour? — We  have. 

1511.  An  regards  rent,  would  you  permit  me  to  ask 
what  rent  you  have  allowed  for  in  these  calculations 
ns  to  cost?— I calculated  the  rent  that  I pay;  about 
between  eleven  and  twelve  shillings  per  stntute  acre, 
paid  to  the  Government. 

1512.  Your  farm  is  bought  out? — Yes. 

1513.  Did  I understand  you  to  tell  Mr.  Stewavt 
that  your  farm  is  in  better  heart  now  than  it  was 
when  you  ceased  to  grow  flax? — The  farmers  are  in 
better  heart  for  growing  flax. 

1514.  But  is  the  land  in  better  condition  now  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago? — Much  better. 

1515.  It  is  the  same  farm  you  are  on  now,  that  you 
were  on  twenty  years  ago? — Yes,  the  same  farm. 

1516.  In  addition  to  applying  liquid  manure  to  the 
land  which  was  growing  flax  you  put  it  on  the  graz- 
ing land? — Yes,  nearly  it  all,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  quantity  for  experiment. 

1517.  Have,  you  had  ary  land  under  flax  this  last 
four  years  that  has  not  got  any  liquid  manure?— I 
had  none  that  did  not  get  some. 

1518.  Chairman. — You  have  evidently  carefully 
kept  the  figures  of  the  cost  of  cultivating  your  flax 
crop  ? — Yes. 

1519.  Would  you  mind  making  them  out  and  send- 
ing them  to  us,  for  the  last  four  years? — I will  do  so. 

1520.  Showing  the  sums  you  pay  upon  the  different 
items  in  cultivation,  and  showing  your  yield  on  each 
of  them? — Yes,  I have  all  the  items. 

1521.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Would  you  give  us  an 
estimate  of  what  vou  lost  on  the  cwt.  on  the  green 
flax  when  dried,  after  scutching? — I could  hardly. 

1522.  Would  it  be  six  to  ten  shillings  in  the  cwt.?— 
I believe  it  would. 


John  John  MoBobert,  Esq.,  J.P.,  re-called. 

McRobert,  1523.  Chairman. — I believe  you  want  to  be  recalled  1529.  How  do  you  get  at  these  figures? — Well,  I 
Esq.,  J.I.  fQr  t]le  purpose  of  giving  us  some  figures  which  we  calculate  the  cost  of  the  flax  as  follows — I first  allow 
asked  for? — Yes.  You  asked  me  for  the  approximate  £1  for  rent,  and  I will  then  give  you  the  cost  of 
cost  of  putting  in  the  four  crops.  Well,  my  estimate  each  operation.  I allow  15s.  for  ploughing, 
for  the  expenditure  on  flax  is  £10,  and  on  potatoes  1530.  That  is  one  ploughing? — Yes,  and  7s.  6d.  for 
£12.  harrowing. 

1524.  That  is  the  cost  per  acre? — Yes.  1531.  How  many  would  that  be?— That  is  one 

1525.  Mr.  Hinchcl-iff. — Is  it  after  lea,  oats  or  harrowing — the  first  main  harrowing. 

stubble? — After  oats.  The  potatoes  per  acre  cost  1532.  That  is  a great  deal  for  harrowing  alone. 

£12;  the  oats  £6  10s.,  and  the  turnips  £9  10s.  How  many  acres  are  yon  going  to  harx-ow? — It  is 

1526.  Chairman. — Have  you  details? — Yes,  I have  harrowing  an  acre  oxi  my  stiff  clay  land. 

all  the  figures.  1583.  What  is  the  width? — It  is  a double  iron 

1527.  What  is  your  average  yield  from  these  various  harrow. 

crops? — Well,  as  I said  yesterday,  the  average  flax  1534.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Yon  must  go  oyer 
yield  is  £15  per  acre — 40  stones  at  7s.  6d.  per  stone  two  or  three  times? — For  grubbing  and  harrowing 
— leaving  an  average  margin  of  £5.  The  average  again  I allow  15s.,  and  9s.  for  gathering  weeds;  seed, 
yield  of  the  potatoes  I estimate  at  £15.  £1;  harrowing  and  rolling,  7s.  6d.  I am  putting 

1528.  The  same  as  the  flax? — Yes,  but  the  margin  down  another  item  of  6s.  for  weeding;  £1  for  pulling 
in  this,  case  is  only  £3.  Oats  yield  £9  or  a margin  and  £2  for  scutching. 

of  £2  10s.,  and  turnips  £12  or  a margin  of  £2  10s.  1535.  Chairman. — What  about  steeping? — I 

That  is  £13  per  acre  altogether  of  a margin  for  the  elude  that  in  the  pulling.  I have  added  to  that  £1 
four  years,  or  an  average  of  £3  5s.  per  acre  per  for  the  unexhausted  manures — for  the  share  of  pre" 
annum,  vious  manures — and  £1  for  depreciation. 
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1-586.  Mb.  James  Stew akt.— And  the  spreading ? — 
That  I have  merged  with  the  other  items — with  the 
harrowing,  if  you  take  7s.  6d.  as  being  too  much  on 
the  second  item,  and  I work  it  out  that  £10  would 
cover  the  cost  of  raising  the  flax  and  allow  for  depre- 
ciation. 

1537.  Mb.  Goii don. — What  wages  are  you  calcu- 
lating upon  for  a man  per  day? — Well,  I charge  7s.  6d. 
for  a man  and  a pair  of  horses. 

1538.  Say  for  the  man  alone,  what  would’  you 
charge? — Half-a-crown  per  day. 

1539.  And  a horse? — Well,  we  never  work  with  one 

1540.  Except  at  rolling? — The  harrowing  and  roll- 
ing I include  in  the  7s.  6d.  These  are  only  approxi- 
mate figures. 

1541.  Chairman. — Then  the  total  of  that  is  £10?— 
I am  satisfied  that  £10  will  cover  everything  that 
could  fairly  be  charged  that  year  against  the  produce. 

1542.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  mention  £1  for  harrowing 
and  rolling.  I infer  that  means  the  harrowing  and 
rolling  which  follows  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  Would 
you  not  roll  six  acres  in  a day? — I have  harrowing  in 
that. 

1543.  Well,  when  harrowing  would  a man  and  a 
pair  of  horses  not  cover  twelve  acres  in  a day? — No.  I 
put  in  ten  acres  on  Saturday  week  and  two  pairs  did 
not  finish  it  in  one  day.  We  harrow  it  up  and  down 
and  then  across. 

1544.  But  I mean  one  stroke? — Well,  I suppose  it 
would  be  so,  doing  one  stroke. 

1545.  The  cost  of  rolling  and  harrowing  is  rather 
high. 

1546.  Mb.  Crawford. — Mr.  McRobert  says  there  is 
a margin  in  this  to  cover  other  matters?— I am  per- 
fectly satisfied,  in  my  own  mind,  that  £10  is  ample 
for  an  acre  of  flax. 

1547.  Chairman. — Will  £1  cover  rent  and  rates? — 
Yes. 

1548.  Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  the  potato  crop? — I 
made  out  the  total  of  the  £12  as  follows  : — Rent,  £1 : 
ploughing,  15s. ; liarrowing,  7s.  6d. ; cross-ploughing. 
12s.  6d. ; harrowing,  7s.  8d. ; gathering  weeds,  5s. : 
grubbing,  7s.  Gd. ; harrowing,  7s.  6d. ; gathering 
weeds  after  grubbing,  5s. ; opening  and  closing,  7s. 
Gd.  I am  only  charging  one-third  of  the  former  man- 
ure to  this  crop,  £1,  and  in  addition  there  is  artificial 
manuring,  £1  4s. ; the  drawing  and  spreading  of 
manure,  10s. ; and  seed  potatoes  and  seeding,  £1  15s. 
Then  2s.  6d.  was  charged  for  saddle  harrowing  before 
these  bore — taking  the  tops  off;  8s.  6d.  for  grubbing 
and  10s.  for  weeding,  and  for  the  final  touch  of  grub- 
bing and  moulding.  12s.  6d.  A sum  of  £1  for  spray- 
ing jraakes  a total  of  £12. 

1549.  Mr.  Gordon. — Does  that  include  the  cost  of 
material? — Yes.  If  you  would  allow  me  I wish  to  say 
something  about  the  £15  per  acre.  It  is  only  an  esti- 
mate. The  price  I got  last  year,  £13  5s.  per  acre, 
as  stated  yesterday,  was  not  enough.  I can  give 
you  here  the  accurate  result  of  two  years,  and  I 
think  it  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  goes  to  prove 
that-  it  is  not  the  year,  the  potatoes  are  good  that  the 
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crop  pays  the  farmer  best.  That  is  the  theory — that  Belfast. 

if  there  is  a good  crop  the  farmer  is  better  paid.  I — 
will  give  you  authentic  figures  for  two  years  on  a Mat  4,  1910. 
farm  situated  within  a mile  of  Crossgar. 

1550.  Mr.  Crawford. — This  is  potatoes? — Yes.  In  J," 

1906  there  were  70  acres  which  yielded  790  tons,  and  a,"; 
were  sold  on  foot  for  £925 — that  is  £13  3s.  6d.  per 
acre.  There  was  11  tons  5 cwt.  yield  per  acre,  and 

the  farmer  got  £1  3s.  6d.  per  ton.  The  following 
year  (1907)  was  a bad  potato  year,  and  the  crop  was 
more  or  less  a failure.  There  were  90  acres  wliich 
yielded  700  tons,  and  these  were  sold  for  £1,450,  or 
£16  2s.  2d.  per  acre.  The  yield  was  7 tons  15  cwt. 

2 quarters,  and  the  price  the  farmer  got  was  £2  Is.  6d. 
per  ton.  In  addition  to  the  figures  I have  given  you 
of  cost  he  had  cartage  to  the  station,  a distance  of  a 
mile,  on  7 tons  154  cwt.  per  acre  against  llj  tons  the 
previous  year.  I give  these  figures  to  show  you  that 
in  the  year  1907  this  particular  farmer  got  £16  2s.  2d. 
per  acre  against  £13  3s.  Colonel  Sharman  Crawford 
got  £21  12s. — that  is  a mile  in  another  direction — in 
1907.  When  I take  £15  I think  I am  taking  a fair 
average  figure. 

1551.  Chairman. — What  do  you  get  on  your  oats 
crop? — Well,  oats  cost  £6  10s.  I first  take  rent,  £1. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  oats  after  potatoes.  Lea 
oats  cost  10s.  per  acre  less,  as  the  cost  of  harrowing, 
cleaning  and  preparing  the  potato  ground  does  not 
enter  into  the  calculations.  I therefore  allow  10s.  for 
liarrowing  and  preparing  for  ploughing,  taking  the 
tops  off  the  potatoes  and  preparing  the  ground — 
ploughing,  15s.;  harrowing,  7s.  Gd. ; seed,  15s.,  and 
rolling,  2s.  6d. 

1552.  Does  the  fifteen  shillings  cover  the  seed? — 

Yes,  two  cwt.  of  oats  at  7s.  6d.  I allow  reaping  10s. 
an  acre,  and  the  next  item  is  an  indefinite  one,  as  it 
depends  on  where  you  are  situated.  It  is  carting.  It 
costs  me  £1  on  an  average  per  acre,  and  there  is  also 
the  stacking.  I allow  10s.  for  threshing  and  £1  per 
acre  for  unexhausted  manure. 

1553.  Now  let  us  have  the  yield? — Roughly,  oue  ton 
of  the  average  price  oats;  £6,  and  £3  for  the  straw — 
that  is  £9. 

1554.  What  about  the  turnip*;? — I allow  £1  for 
rent,  15s.  for  ploughing,  7s.  6d.  for  harrowing,  12s. 

6d.  for  eross-jdoughing,  7s.  6d.  for  harrowing  again, 

5s.  for  gathering  weeds,  7s.  6d.  for  grubbing,  6s.  for 
liarrowing,  2s.  6d.  for  gathering  weeds.  7s.  6d.  for 
drilling,  as.  for  seed  and  sowing.  I believe  the  turnip 
ground  takes  more  manure,  and  I charge  £2  under 
that  head.  There  is  also  £1  4s.  for  artificial  manures 
and  10s.  for  drawing  and  spreading  that  manure. 

After  the  turnips  come  up  there  is  grubbing,  os. : 
thinning  or  singling.  7s.  6d. ; grubbing  again,  5s..  and 
weeding,  2s.  6d.,  making  in  all  £9  10s.  I have  against 
that  taken  24  tons  of  turnips  at  10s.,  making  £12,  or 
a margin  of  £2  10s. 

1555.  Mr.  .Tames  Stewart. — What  are  you  paying 
a man  and  horse  per  day? — 7s.  6d. 

1556.  ^Ton  only  allow  for  him  doing  one  acre  per 
day? — I allow  for  him  giving  two  strokes;  he  will  do 
that. 


Tlic  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


THIRD  DAY. 

THURSDAY,  5th  MAY,  1910, 
AT  10  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Belfast. 


PRESENT  : 


John  Bitch  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Se.,  Chairman, 


Harold  A.  M.  Barbour,  Esq.,  M.A. 
James  G.  Crawford,  Esq. 

John  W.  Stewart,  Esq. 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P. 

i 


Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

James  Scott  Gordon,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

George  T.  Fidler,  Esq..  Secretary. 


McAdam  Birkmyre,  Esq.,  representing  the  Belfast  Co-operative  Flax  Growers’  Society,  Ltd.,  examined. 


1557.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Belfast  Co- 
operative Flax-Growers'  Society? — Yes. 

1558.  And  you  appear  here  to  give  evidence  as  to 
the  causes  which  are  contributing  to  the  decline  of  the 
flax-growing  industry? — Yes. 

1559.  Have  you  before  you  the  letter  from  your  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Miller? — Yes. 


1560.  Have  you  any  (Tiber  documents? — Nothing  but 
notes. 

1561.  In  order  to  get  this  letter  which  contains  an 
important  statement  by  your  society  on  the  Notes,  I 
will  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  read  from  the  second 
paragraph  of  it? — Yes.  “ First,  the  very  unsatisfac- 
tory low  prices  which  have  been  given  for  a number 


McAdam 

Birkruyre, 

Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Belfast.  of  years,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when 

— linen  goods  are  dearest,  flax  is  at  its  cheapest,  the 

May  5,  191.0.  buyers  constantly  alleging  that  the  Irish  product  is 

— not  good  enough,  whereas  it  is  a well-known  fact,  and 

McAdam  one  wb;eh  has  been  endorsed  by  the  best  authorities, 

Birkmyre,  that  good  Irish  flax  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  that 

Russian  flax  would  be  of  no  use  to  manufacturers  if 
they  had  not  the  Irish  to  mix  with  it  to  give  it 
strength.” 

1562.  Now,  before  you  go  further,  these  are,  of 
course,  very  positive  statements? — Yes. 

1563.  That  when  linen  goods  are  dearest,  flax  is  at 
its  cheapest.  That  is  not  invariably  the  case,  is  it? — 
Perhaps,  not  invariably.  We,  as  farmers,  could  hardly 
know  exactly  how  the  thing  stands.  We  don’t  know 
how  the  market  goes,  but  we  do  know  that  in  1906-7 
linen  yarns  were  at  about  the  top,  and  I don’t  know 
that  I remember  any  year  when  flax  was  any  lower. 

1664.  Do  you  think  when  yarns  are  high,  you  should 
always  get  a high  price? — No. 

1565.  Is  not  the  price  you  get  for  flax  regulated  by 
the  law  of  isupply  and  demand? — Speaking  for  myself, 
I don't  think  so. 

1566.  You  say — “ Buyers  are  constantly  alleging  that 
the  Irish  product  is  not  good  enough,  whereas  it  is 
a well-known  fact,  and  one  which  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  best  authorities,  that  good  Irish  flax  is  the  best 
in  the  world.”  On  what  grounds  did  your  society 
make  that  statement,  Mr.  Birkmyre? — I have  been  told 
so  myself.  I would  not  be  justified  in  using  names. 

1567.  No? — I have  been  told  so  by  the  manager  of 
the  flax  department  of  one  of  the  best  mills  in  the 
North,  or  in  Ireland,  that  such  is  so. 

1568.  Perhaps,  for  certain  purposes? — Yes.  It  is 
stronger  than  any  other  yam.  It  is  not  so  fine  as 
Courtrai. 

1569.  Is  it  contended  also  that  it  is  better  handled 
than  any  other  flax? — No. 

1570.  There  seem  to  be  two  sides  to  the  question  ? — 
I have  been  told  myself  by  buyers  that  they  didn’t 
care  a straw  for  Irish  flax,  that  they  don’t  care  whether 
we  grow  it  or  not,  and  that  they  can  get  plenty  in 
Russia. 

1571.  Are  there  many  firms  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
who  don’t  use  Irish  flax? — I have  been  told  there  are. 

1572.  That  they  never  use  any  of  it? — I have  been 

told  so.  As  I understand  the  finer  spinners,  such  as 
Greaves 

1573.  We  need  not  go  into  the  firms.  Is  it  a popular 
belief  among  growers  that  many  Irish  spinners  never 
buy  any  Irish  flax,  and  that  they  don’t  care  whether 
the  crop  disappears  or  not.  I ask  you  is  that  a popular 
idea  among  farmers? — I cannot  say  it  is  or  it  is  not. 
What  I do  say  is  this  : I have  heard  such  statements, 
but  whether  it  is  a popular  opinion  is  another  question. 
I cannot  say  it  is. 

1574.  You  are  a farmer? — Yes. 

1575.  I am  asking  you  as  a farmer,  whether  that  is 
a view  held  by  farmers,  that  spinners  are  entirely  out 
of  sympathy  with  you,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
so  unsympathetic  that  they  never  buy  any  Irish 
flax? — Let  me  modify  your  statement. 

1576.  I am  not  making  any  statement.  I ask 
you  do  the  farmers  believe,  generally,  that  the 
buyers  are  out  of  sympathy  with  them.  Now,  please, 
continue  to  read  Mr.  Miller’s  statement  ? — “ Then  the 
absence  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  competition 
amongst  buyers  owing  to  the  system  of  marketing,  as 
the  greater  portion  of  the  flax  produced  has  been 
sold  at  scutch  mills,  which  the  committee  as  well  as  the 
entire  body  of  the  society  denounce  as  a most  unsatis- 
factory method  of  disposing  of  their  crop  and  one 
which  they  condemn  in  the  strongest  possible  manner, 
as  in  this  way  the  farmers  are  kept  in  entire  ignor- 
ance of  the  fluctuations  on  the  market  and  have  prac- 

. tically  to  take  what  price  they  can  get.” 

1577.  That,  you  think,  contributes  seriously  to  the 
discontent  of  farmers? — Yes. 

1578.  And  consequently  they  are  induced  to  stop 
growing  flax? — Yes. 

1579.  Now,  could  you  describe  veiy  briefly  to  me 
the  system  of  buying  at  mills  that  you  condemn  here , 
so  strongly.  How  does  it  exactly  go  on? — It  goes  on, 
as  I understand,  according  to  the  evidence  given 
yesterday. 

1580.  Speak  from  your  own  knowledge? — I am 
speaking  from  my  own  knowledge.  At  every  scutch 


mill  there  is  one  or  there  might  be  two,  but  usually 
one  buyer  who  buys  practically  all  the  flax  and  the 
other  buyers,  as  a rule,  don’t  buy  any  flax. 

1581.  Suppose  for  a moment  there  are  three  buyers. 
I think  you  will  find  there  may  be  as  many  as  three 
at  some  mills — how  do  they  set  about  buying  flax?— -I 
cannot  state. 

1582.  You  don’t  know? — No. 

1583.  I would  like  to  get  exactly  at  what  you  object 
to.  The  members  of  the  Committee  know  very  well, 
but  we  are  supposed  to  hear  from  yon  exactly  how 
you  regard  this  question.  Perhaps  some  of  the  other 
members  of  your  society  may  give  us  the  information? 
— They  may'. 

1584.  Leave  that  open  for  tho  present,  and  proceed 
to  read'the  next  paragraph  ? — I may,  before  you  leave 
that,  give  you  my  last  experience  of  selling  flax  at  a 
mill.  It  is  some  time  ago,  and  it  was  such  a thing 
that  I stopped  growing  flax  in  that  last  year. 

1585.  You  stopped  altogether? — I did  not  grow  a 
seed  till  last  year. 

1586.  Because  of  what  happened? — Yes. 

1587.  You  were  so  annoyed  with  the  manner  in 
which  you  were  treated  by  buyers  ? — No,  by  the 
scutcher. 

1588.  That  you  stopped  growing  flax  altogether?— 
Yes.  I was  from  home,  and  a ticket  with  a certain 
price  marked  on  it  was  left  at  my  house.  I refused 
to  take  it,  and  I took  my  flax  away.  I wrote  to  what 
I thought  a respectable  firm  of  spinners  in  Belfast, 
saying  I had  the  flax,  and  asking  them  to  request 
their  buyer  to  call  and  see  it.  The  buyer  called  in  the 
following  week.  I asked  the  full  value,  and  he  gave 
me  2s.  9d.  more  than  it  was  sold  for  at  the  mill  the 
week  before. 

1589.  How  long  after? — The  following  week. 

1590.  Had  flax  risen  in  the  meantime? — No,  I think 
not. 

1591.  Now,  proceed  with  the  next  paragraph  of  the 
letter? — “ Another  matter  which  has  affected  the  pro- 
duction of  flax  is  the  very  senseless  and  vexatious  pro- 
secutions which  farmers  are  compelled  to  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  flax  water,  as  a very  large  number  of  farmers 
have  ceased  growing  rather  than  be  harassed  by 
water-bailiffs,  and  it  becomes  a serious  matter  if  the 
provision  of  sport  for  a few  is  to  affect  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  Irish  flax.” 

1592.  Are  you  able  to  speak  of  that  from  personal 
knowledge? — Not  personally. 

1593.  Proceed  with  the  next  paragraph  of  the  let 
ter? — “They  also  consider  that  enough  attention  is 
not  being  paid  to  the  matter  of  rippling,  as  the  seed 
bolls  would  be  valuable  for  feeding  purposes,  and 
would  help  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  crop  whore  results  were  unsatisfactory. 
In  this  connection  they  strongly  recommend  the  Bel- 
gium system  of  green  rippling.” 

1594.  Your  society  recommend  this.  Do  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  practise  it? — I practise  it  myself; 
some  of  the  members  do. 

1595.  You  pull  the  crop  and  take  off  the  seed  when 
it  is  green,  just  before  you  put -it  into  the  dam? — Y es. 

1596.  Did  you  get  much  on  it  ? — It  is  well  worth  £o 
an  acre  for  feeding.  I wrote  to  a man  who  continues 
to  grow  flax  asking  him  for  his  opinion  on  it,  and  he 
wrote  me:  “I  consider  them  equal  to  a medium  crop 
of  oats  for  feeding  purposes.” 

1597.  What  is  the  price  of  seed  itself? — Feeding 
seed  is  18s.  a cwt.  now.  I also  wrote  on  the  same 
point  to  a Dutch  flax-grower  asking  him  what  quan- 
tities of  seed  he  got  from  the  acre,  and  he  wrote: 
“ The  supply  varies  greatly  from  one  year  to  another, 
but  from  four  to  six  bags  of  13  stones  each  per  statute 
acre.  Light  seed  is  value  for  30s.  an  acre.” 

1598.  You  practise  it  yourself? — Yes. 

1599.  Does  it  cost  much  ? — It  depends  on  the  cost  of 
labour. 

1600.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost?  Do  you  think 
it  pays  you  quite  well? — Yes. 

1601.  It  does  not  deteriorate  your  flax? — No.  This 
gentleman  to  whom  I wrote  says  not.  He  was  told  i* 
would  deteriorate  it,  but  he  took  part  and  rippled  it, 
and  he  found  no  difference.  I have  not  tested  it 
myself. 

1602.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  drying  the  seed 

I dry  it  in  a primitive  way.  I spread  it  on  the  lofti 
and  turn  it  over  occasionally. 
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1603.  How  do  you  get  it  out  of  the  bolls? — I put 
the  bolls  among  Indian  corn  and  oats  and  grind  them 
together. 

1604.  The  cattle  like  it  very  well? — Yes. 

1605.  And  thrive  on  it? — Yes. 

1606.  Your  Society  recommend  that  this  should  be 
the  universal  practice? — I would  recommend  it,  and 
I know  some  members  of  the  Society  would  recom- 
mend it. 

1607.  Proceed  now  to  the  second  last  paragraph  of 
the  letter? — “ Finally  they  would  strongly  urge  the 
importance  of  assistance  and  encouragement  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  oy  giving  them  the 
services  of  an  expert  to  advise  them  on  proper 
methods  of  cultivating  their  flax  crop,  to  assist  them 
in  seeing  that  tile  best  seeds  were  procured  and  that 
the  crop  should  be  properly  handled,  and  the  further 
preparation  of  tue  flax  Do  carefully  overlooked  in 
order  to  have  it  sent  forward  for  sale  in  the  very 
best  condition.” 

1608.  Do  you  know  how  many  members  are  in  your 
Society? — About  one  hundred. 

1609.  Are  they  widely  scattered  round  Belfast? — 
Yes. 

1610.  Supposing  you  were  given  the  services  of  some 
one  who  had  made  a special  study  of  flax  cultivation, 
and  the  steeping  and  sale  of  flax  fibre,  would  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  deal  with  one  hundred  farmers  so 
widely  scattered  as  your  members  appear  to  be? — Oil, 
I think  so.  My  idea  of  the  services  of  an  expert 
would  be  this — he  would  have  some  central  accessible 
place,  and  if  I wanted  advice  about  my  land,  I 
could  write  him  or  send  him  a wire  that  I would  like 
to  see  him,  and  anyone  else  could  do  the  same  thing. 
1 myself  thought  it  a mistake  that  the  experts  should 
be  all  placed  in  one  locality,  while  some  localities  had 
none,  and  I might  go  further  and  say,  in  regard  to 
sale,  that  I think  it  very  important  tuat  we  should 
have  an  expert  to  give  the  farmers  an  idea  of  what 
their  flax  is  worth.  Although  I heard  evidence  given 
that  the  farmers  had  a fair  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
flax,  I don’t  think  they  have,  or  could  have.  They 
only  see  it  once  a year. 

1611.  As  a matter  of  fact,  buyers  often  make  mis- 
takes?— Yes. 

1612.  But  not  the  same  mistakes  as  the  farmer? — ■ 
No. 

1613.  But  if  the  buyer  is  liable  to  make  mistakes, 
then  of  course  the  farmers  are  much  more  likely  to 
make  mistakes? — I would  think  so. 

1614.  Then  would  your  Society  be  prepared  to 
occupy  the  services  of  a flax  expert  solely  throughout 
the  year? — I am  unable  to  say.  The  thing  never 
came  before  them. 

1615.  Here  it  is  in  the  Secretary’s  letter,  so  that  it 
was  before  them? — It  has  not  come  before  them  in. 
that  form.  I have  no  doubt  that  if  an  expert  were 
provided  our  Society  would  double  its  numbers 
almost  immediately.  I likewise  think  that  if  an  ex- 
pert were  in  the  district  very  many  large  farmers  who 
have  ceased  growing  flax  for  a very  long  time  would 
start  again.  There  are  many  cases  in  the  district  in 
which  I myself  live  where  there  has  been  no  flax  grown 
during  the  time  of  the  young  men  now  managing  the 
farms.  It  was  grown  in  their  fathers'  time  and  they 
know  nothing  about  it. 

1616.  They  have  lost  the  art? — Yes. 

1617.  And  you  think  thev  would  begin  again  if  they 
had  an  expert  of  this  kind? — Oh,  yes;  they  would  be 
stimulated. 

1618.  Your  Co-operative  Society  was  formed'  when? 
— About  J nly,  1909. 

1619.  And  the  objects  of  your  Society  are  merely 
for  the  sale  of  flax? — Principally. 

1620.  But  you  are  prepared  to  co-operate  for  other 
purposes? — They  didn't  bind  themselves  to  that. 

1621.  Are  you  prepared  for  example  to  eo-operate  in 
the  purchase  of  the  seed? — I think  they  would. 

1622.  Do  you  think  they  would  certainly  co-operate 
in  sharing  the  services  of  an  expert? — I have  no 
doubt  about  that. 

1623.  They  would  not  attempt  anything  like  the 
purchase  of  green  flax  and  form  a central  rettery? — 

I would  be  unable  Jo  form  an  opinion  on  that. 

1624.  You  have  no  opinion  on  that  point? — No.  I 
think  it  would  be  a most  excellent  thing  if  possible, 
but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  possible- 

1625.  Do  you  think  that  the  green  flax  could  be 
dried? — That  is  the  question  that  would  trouble  me. 

I think  it  could  not. 


1626.  That  is  the  trouble? — Considering  the  time  of 
the  year  the  flax  is  often  pulled  in  this  locality,  the 
nights  would  be  so  long  and  the  days  so  moist  or 
humid,  it  would  be  hard  to  get  straw  sufficiently  dried. 
In  some  seasons  it  would  be  all  right. 

1627.  If  that  difficulty  were  got  over,  do  you  think 
this  proposal  to  have  a central  rettery  in  charge  of 
an  expert  would  be  a good  thing? — I think  it  would. 

1628.  There  would  be  one  difficulty,  viz.,  that  you 
would  have  to  wait  for  your  money  ? — I understood  it 
was  the  other  way  about.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  would  tell  against  it.  I understood  from  the 
evidence  given  yesterday  that  the  suggestion  was  to 
buy  flax  and  take  it  all  out  of  the  growers'  hands,  as 
on  the  Continent. 

1629.  What  I am  suggesting  now  to  you  is  that 
your  Society  would  own  the  rettery,  and  that  they 
would  buy  and  dry  the  straw  and  ret  it  on  an  improved 
plan,  the  same  as  is  done  on  the  Continent? — I would 
not  be  justified  in  speaking  for  the  Society  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  The  question  has  not  been  raised. 

1630.  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable? — 
I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  flax  straw 
could  be  steeped  dry  in  June  or  July. 

1631.  You  could  have  au  expert  staff  ou  that  work 
alone  ? — Yes. 

1632.  The  farmer  who  has  many  irons  in  the  fire 
would  not  be  troubled  with  all  the  cares  aud  anxieties 
of  steeping? — Oh,  I think  that  would  be  an  advantage 
certainly. 

1633.  You  think  then  your  Society  could  manage  to 
borrow  sufficient  money  to  advance  to  each  grower  a 
proportion  of  the  value  of  his  crop,  letting  him  have 
the  balance  when  it  was  actually  disposed  of  next 
year? — I can  only  speak  for  myself  in  this  matter. 

1634.  Well,  speak  for  yourself? — The  question  has 
not  been  raised.  If  the  farmers  were  satisfied  there 
would  be  a profit  in  this,  there  is  hardly  a doubt  they 
would  do  it.  The  difficulty  would  remain  of  getting 
it  dried.  The  difficulty  a great  many  people  raise 
about  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  the  labour  question. 
There  is  no  telling  how  that  process  would  augment 
the  labour  bill,  because  we  do  know  when  we  geii  a 
bad  harvest,  it  takes  us  weeks  and  weeks  to  get  oats 
dried,  and  it  follows  that  it  would  mean  more  labour 
to  get  flax  dried.  If  the  flax  was  tied  up  in  sheaves 
or  beets  and  allowed  to  remain  dry  and  ferment,  I 
would  take  it  that  the  flax  would  be  much  injured 
by  that  process.  I would  be  loth  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  that  owing  to  the  weather. 

1635.  Green  flax  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
dry  than  flax  coming  out  of  the  poud? — You  would 
require  to  “ win  ” green  flax.  The  seed  would  have  to 
be  taken  off  it. 

1636.  Have  you  seen  a grain-drying  rack? — No. 

16-37.  Are  tliere  such  things  about  Belfast? — I read 

about  them.  I intend  to  dry  my  flax  in  hayslieds 
where  I will  have  the  advantage  of  a roof. 

1638.  You  might  do  better  and  try  the  system  of 
drying  on  a rack  specially  provided  for  the  purpose. 

I think  if  you  would  be  prepared  to  do  that,  the  De- 

Eartment  would  be  prepared,  as  an  experiment,  to 
elp  you  at  the  start? — I would  certainly  try  it  and 
recommend  it  to  the  Society,  and  I have  no  doubt  if 
I got  reasonable  assistance,  sufficient  to  take  away  the 
risk  of  losing  a lot  by  it,  the  Society  as  a body  would 
adopt  it. 

1639.  "Without  committing  the  Department,  I am 
inclined  to  think  if  your  Society  would  try  the  experi- 
ment, the  Department  would  be  inclined  to  help  you 
in  some  way,  because  there  might  be  possibilities  in 
it  that  have  not  yet  been  realised? — There  might. 

1640.  These  are  all  the  positive  suggestions  you  have 
in  your  letter? — Yes. 

1641.  To  come  to  another  matter,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sale  of  the  flax.  I understand  from  you 
that  the  principal  object  of  the  Society  is  the  co- 
operative sale  of  your  flax  by  means  of  an  auction? — 
Yes. 

1642.  How  have  you  got  on  with  regard  to  that? — 
We  got  on  very  well.  Most  new  things  get  the  cold 
shoulder,  and  this  got  it  at  the  start. 

1643.  Who  gave  you  the  cold  shoulder? — Growers 
and  buyers  had  little  confidence.  The  Irish  farmer  is 
not  as  game  as  he  should  he.  He  waits  till  he  is  sure 
before  he  acts.  The  first  sale  was  on  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, when  there  was  brought  together  315^  stones, 
which  was  sold  at  an  average  of  8s.  lljd.,  and  that 
went  on  until  we  had  our  biggest  sale — 989  sioues — 
which  sold  for  8s.  l§d.,  also  on  average. 


Belfast. 
Mat  8,  1910. 

McAdam 

Birkmyre, 

Esq. 
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1644.  Me.  Lane. — Where  were  the  sales  held  ? — Iu 
Robson’s  mart,  Belfast.  We  had  one  sale  on  21st 
January.  It  was  not  a big  one — 710  stones,  but  it 
illustrated  the  importance  of  scutching  very  much. 
A gentleman  from  Co.  Down — I don’t  know  his  name — 
had  a quantity  of  what  he  considered  good  flax,  and 
when  he  had  it  all  prepared  he  divided  it  between 
two  mills,  giving  each  an  equal  quantity.  One  mill 
produced  881  stones,  which  fetched  10s.  a stone.  The 
other  mill  produced  82  stones,  which  got  10s.  Gd.  a 
stone.  The  sales  ran  on  to  8th  April  without  a blank. 
Tile  quantities  were  gradually  getting  bigger  as  the 
spring  came  on,  and  January  sale  was  bigger  than 
any  of  the  other  months. 

1645.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  you  sold  alto- 
gether?— 11,000  stones. 

1646.  On  the  whole  were  you  satisfied  with  the 
auction  sales? — Oh,  yes. 

1647.  Did  you  overcome  the  difficulty  caused  by  the 
cold  shoulder  that  was  presented  to  you? — Ok,  yes. 
They  gradually  all  became  anxious  to  send  in  their 
stuff  to  the  sale,  and  I know  of  several  people  who  have 
sown  flax  this  year  for  the  first  time  because  of  the 
sale.  I may  say  to  you  that  generally  there  was  a 
very  great  want  of  confidence  among  the  farming 
class  as  to  how  the  flax  sales  would  turn  out.  It  is  a 
risky  crop.  There  are  failures  in  flux  sometimes, 
and  they  are  led  sometimes  astray  by  the  publications 
that  there  is  a likelihood  of  a good  price,  and  almost 
as  sure  as  that  appears  the  price  gets  worse — at  least 
they  think  so.  Over  and  over  again  they  saw  this,  and 
the  result  was  that  they  hardly  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  run  the  risk  of  possibly  having  another 
failure  iu  their  crops  and  getting  a bad  price.  I may 
tell  you  there  was  one  case  in  connection  with  these 
sales  where  a man  had  an  inferior  lot  of  flax,  and  his 
scutcher  told  him  to  take  os.  for  it  if  he  could  get  it. 
He  put  it  into  the  sale  and  it  brought  6s.  9d.  or  6s. 
lOJd. — one  of  the  two,  I cannot  remember  exactly 
which.  There  were  several  cases  like  that.  These 
things  go  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  people,  like  the 
County  Antrim  farmer,  and  they  get  to  believe  that 
by  getting  stuff  together  in  the  open  market  and  buy- 
ers bidding  for  it — buyers  who  are  judges-— they  be- 
lieve they  are  getting  the  sound  market  value  of  the 
article. 

1648.  How  many  firms  sent  buyers  to  tins  sale.-' — 
I should  say  about  seven  or  eight. 

1649.  Some  firms  were  always  represented  at  it? — 
Yes. 

1650.  And  the  buyers  coming  there  were  sym- 
pathetic. You  referred  a little  while  ago  to  the  un- 
sympathetic attitude  of  buyers  generally.  Do  you 
think  those  who  came  to  this  market  were  fairly  sym- 
pathetic?— I don’t  know.  I was  not  entitled  to  say  it 
generally  if  I did  so. 

1651.  You  would  not  be  so  general  as  that?— No. 
There  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  these  sales  some  buyers 
move  sympathetic  than  others  who  perhaps  didn’t 
seem  so  sympathetic. 

1652.  There  was,  of  course,  good  flax  at  the  sale? 
— Yes. 

1653.  And  were  your  poor  lots  bought  up  fairly 
readily  for  what  they  were  worth? — Always. 

1653a.  Do  you  think  the  buyers  would  feel  reluctant 
to  let  their  neighbours  see  they  were  purchasing  in- 
ferior flax? — I didn’t  see  anything  to  make  me  believe 
that. 

1654.  There  was  no  feeling  of  that  kind  amongst  the 
buyers? — I didn't  see  anything  to  tell  me  that. 

1655.  I suppose  these  flax  buyers  like  to  be  con- 
sidered as  only  looking  for  the  very  best  stuff?— I 
don’t  know  that. 

1656.  Being  human  nature  I think  they  might  be? 
— I don’t  know. 

1657.  Can  you  sell  a large  amount  of  stuff  in  the 
auction  mart  speedily? — Oh!  yes. 

1658.  Does  it  take  a long  time  to  sell  it?— No. 

1659.  How  much  could  a man  get  through  in  an 
hour  ? — The  biggest  sale  was  1,000  stones,  which  took 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes. 

1660.  Not  any  more? — No. 

1661.  Mb.  James  Stewart. — That  would  depend  on 
the  different  lots? — Yes. 

1662.  Chairman. — We  know  pretty  well  what- 
the  size  of  farmers’  lots  would  be.  They  would  be 
regulated  by  the  crop? — The  average  would  he  two 
minutes  to  each  lot. 


1663.  And  the  farmers’  lot  would  generally  be  how 
much?  What  is  the  average  size  of  a lot? — It  would 
vary  from  20  to  250  stones. 

1664.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  through 
tile  sales? — None  that  I can  see. 

1665.  Did  farmers  find  any  advantage  in  the  auction 
system  from  the  fact  that  the  flax  is  covered  and  not 
subject  to  rain  and  inclement  weather,  such  as  the 
flax  would  be  in  the  opeu  market? — I heard  them  ex- 
press themselves  so. 

1666.  That  wna  an  advantage? — Yes,  and  I also 
know  some  eases  where  they  refused  to  take  the  bid 
at  the  hammer,  as  it  were,  and  their  flax  was  allowed 
to  be  there  perfectly  safe  and  free  from  injury  from 
the  weather,  but  I don’t  think  there  were  many  cases 
where  the  stuff  was  not  all  sold. 

1667.  Generally  yon  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
auction  system? — I am. 

1668.  As  far  as  I can  make  out  from  you,  the  real 
cause  of  the  decline  in  the  flax-growiug  industry  is 
want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  that 
they  will  be  fairly  dealt  with? — Yes,  added  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  crop.  Of  course,  the  labour  question 
has  grown  of  late  years,  but  as  every  witness  I heard 
examined  yesterday  agreed,  this  is  only  a matter  of 
money.  If  the  farmers  are  satisfied  they  are  going  to 
get  a decent  price  for  flax,  and  have  a decent  return, 
they  will  be  able  to  pay  the  extra  wages  that  will  get 
the  labour. 

1669.  It  is  not  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  the 
labour  that  is  the  question? — No. 

1670.  It  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop  and  the  want 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  that  he  will 
be  fairly  treated  afterwards? — I think  that  is  the 
great  trouble. 

1671.  It  would  improve  matters,  you  think,  if  there 
were  some  system  whereby  you  would  get  fair  play, 
and  you  don’t  feel  you  get  it  now? — Yes. 

1672.  It  rests  a good  deal  with  the  buyers  to  estab- 
lish confidence  with  your  men? — I think  there  is 
nothing  would  contribute  so  much  to  increase  tile 
growth  of  flax  as  if  the  buyers  would  let  it  be  known 
that  they  would  buy  absolutely  no  flax  at  the  scutch- 
mill  under  any  conditions  whatever;  that  they  would 
buy  it  all  in  tlie  open  market  or  in  the  auction  market 
where  competition  would  be  fair  and  square. 

1673.  Develop  that  point  a little  further.  The 
farmer  has  no  confidence  in  having  his  flax  sold  at  the 
mill? — I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  but  I 
say  there  is  a great  want  of  confidence  among  many 
farmers. 

1674.  Well,  take  it  that  way,  that  amongst  a great 
number  of  farmers  there  is  a want  of  confidence  in 
the  system  of  sale  of  flax  at  the  mill — is  that  want  of 
• confidence,  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  in  the  scutch- 

mill  owner  or  in  the  buyers?  Is  it  the  buyers  they 
want  confidence  in? — Well,  if  I say  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  scutcher,  I am  saying  something  hard 
about  my  neighbours,  and  if  I say  the  buyer  is  to 
blame,  I am  saying  the  same  thing,  but  what  I say 
generally  is  this,  that  the  system  has  tended  to  destroy 
any  confidence  of  the  farmer.  I don’t  want  to  par- 
ticularise anyone. 

1675.  Generally? — The  system. 

1676.  What  is  there  in  the  system  that  produces  this 
want  of  confidence? — My  opinion  is  the  farmer  does 
not  know  the  value  of  the  flax,  and  he  knows  very 
well  the  man  who  buys  it  does  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  and  that  he  is  trained  to  know  the  value  of  it, 
and  they  meet  under  unfair  conditions.  The  scutcher 
as  a rule  has  only  one  or  two  men  coming  to  buy  his 
flax,  and  the  farmer,  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong, 
has  gradually  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an 
understanding  or  something  that  is  not  calculated  to 
do  him  any  good. 

1677.  How  is  that  removed  by  going  into  the  open 
market,  or  how  is  it  removed  by  going  to  the  auction 
mart?  The  farmer  does  not  know  the  value  of  bjs 
flax  any  better  because  he  takes  it  to  the  open  marsc  , 
or  because  he  takes  it  to  the  auction  mart.  Tber 
is  still  the  likelihood  of  collusion  among  the  buyers 
the  open  market  or  in  the  auction  market?— I am  u * 
able  to  see  it  that  way.  I don’t  think  that  men  wnos 
time  is  so  valuable  as  that  of  spinners  or  buyers 
are  likely  to  attend  the  open  sale  to  make  prices 
accommodate  their  neighbour. 
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1078.  No,  to  accommodate  themselves? — But  say 
one  man  won't  buy  the  stuff  if  the  other  man  wants  it. 
In  other  words,  1 sav  here  are  100  stones  of  flax,  and 
.John  Jones  says  it  will  suit  him,  and  Jas.  Robinson 
says  it  will  suit  him.  In  that  case  one  could  stand 
down. 

1679.  They  could  do  that  in  the  auction  mart? — Yes. 
But  I don't  think  they  would  do  it,  and  I am  speaking 
from  experience  of  the  sale  of  cattle.  I can  remember 
the  time  when  we  had  to  trust  to  these  fellows  that 
went  through  the  country  to  buy  cattle.  I consider 
we  have  greatly  improved  on  that  by  going  to  sales, 
where  no  one  knows  whose  cattle  are  there,  and  a 
man  has  to  buy  them.  The  cattle  are  numbered,  and 
that  is  all  the  buyers  know  about  it. 

1680.  Was  there  the  same  difficulty  in  establishing  the 
cattle-market  as  there  has  been  in  establishing  the  flax- 
market? — Very  much  more,  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion. The  practice  of  boycotting  was  very  much  more  in 
force  in  the  cattle  business,  when  we  started  the  sale 
of  cattle  by  auction. 

1681.  The  system  of  selling  cattle  by  auction  is 
fairly  established  now? — Yes. 

16§2.  And  you  are  confident  the  same  will  happen  in 
regard  to  flax,  and  that  no  one  will  go  back  on  it? — I 
am  confident  of  that. 

1683.  Mb.  Babroub. — You  said  yon  knew  of  a case 
•where  the  seller  by  taking  it  away  from  the  scutch- 
mill  got  2s.  a stone  moreP — That  was  myself. 

1684.  That  is  an  experience  of  yours? — It  happened 
with  myself. 

1685.  Would  you  be  surprised  that  some  willing 
buyers  of  flax  were  unable  to  get  flax  from  certain 
districts  in  Down?— -No.  I don't  know  that,  but  I 
would  not  be  surprised  at  anything. 

1686.  If  you  grant  that,  would  it  seem  that  there 
was  collusion  between  the  mill-owner  and  the  spinner 
or  the  linen  merchant?  You  have  not  heard  of  this 
case? — No. 

1687.  You  have  not  heard  that  certain  people  can 
get  it,  and  only  certain  people? — Yes,  I have  heard 
that. 

1688.  A sort  of  closed  market? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

1689.  As  to  the  statement  about  the  buyers  guar- 
anteeing not  to  bid  at  the  mills;  the  flax  belongs  to 
the  farmer,  would  it  not  be  more  easy  to  get  the 
farmer  to  refuse  to  sell  it? — I don't  think  so.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  no  class  of  people  whom  you 
cannot  get  to  combine,  except  the  Irish  farmer. 

1690.  Yet  we  have  100,000  of  them  oombined  in  Ire- 
land?— Yes.  I wish  they  were  all  combined,  but  it 
would  take  many  years  to  do  it. 

1691.  But  the  difficulty  that  that  presents  is  that 
amongst  spinners  there  is  a keenness  to  get  the  flax, 
and  that  no  matter  where  the  flax  is — no  matter  what 
part  of  Ireland,  they  will  go  after  it? — Yes. 

1692.  It  would  be  easier  to  get  the  buyers  together? 
—Yes. 

1693.  And  supposing  by  this  flax  market,  confidence 
came  to  the  farmers  and  there  was  an  increased  acre- 
age, you  think  the  question  of  labour  would  not  be 
insurmountable? — I don’t  think  so. 

1694.  Mb.  Crawfobd. — Are  you  aware  of  mill-owners 
having  at  any  time  brought  any  pressure  on  farmers 
to  have  their  flax  sold  at  the  mill? — If  you  use  t.ho 
word  “ pressure  ” I am  not  aware  of  it. 

1695.  Did  the  scutch-mills  encourage  them? — Yes, 
advised  them.  There  are  cases  we  have  heard  of  dur- 
ing the  season  where  men  were  advised  to  sell  their 
flax.  There  is  one  case  in  my  mind  where  a man  was 
advised  to  sell  his  flax  at  the  mill.  He  said  he  would 
sell  part  of  it,  and  that  he  would  send  the  other  part 
to  the  sale.  He  made  considerably  more  from  the 
part  that  came  to  the  sale. 

1696.  If  a fanner  refused  to  sell  flax  at  the  mill, 
had  he  not  more  difficulty  in  selling  it  at  the  market — 
the  ordinary  market  before  the  auction  market  was 
started  ? — I don't  know.  I have  heard  it  said  you  were 
obliged  to  take  the  price  at  the  mill  or  you  would  not 
sell  at  the  market.  I cannot  speak  from  experience. 

1697.  What  flax  market  did  you  attend? — Belfast. 

1698.  Did  you  ever  notice  anv  absence  of  buyers 
there? — No. 

1699.  There  were  always  plenty  of  buyers  in  Bel- 
fast?—Yes. 

1700.  As  to  the  rippling,  it  was  not  detrimental  to 
the  flax  in  any  way? — No. 

1701.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  it  was  easier 
to  scutch? — It  was  more  easily  handled- 


_ 1702.  Did  it  make  any  difference  in  the  yield? — 
None  that  I am  aware  of. 

1703.  Was  it  not  sqnarer  and  better  kept  together? 
—It  was. 

1704.  You  said  you  grew  flax  last  year.  Have  you 
got  the  results  of  that  crop  last-  year?  Have  you 
got  the  figures?  Other  farmers  gave  us  evidence  of 
loss  on  their  crops? — I had  one  statute  acre  which  was 
sown  under  bad  conditions  on  13th  May.  It  was 
sown  on  land  ploughed  in  the  ordinary  way  to  put 
turnips  in  and  not  intended  for  flax.  It  was  sown 
after  two  crops  of  corn  taken  off  lea  land,  and  got 
no  manure  or  dressing  whatever,  and  it  made  me  36 
stones,  and  I got  8s.  a stone  for  it.  I may  say  it  was 
thoroughly  missed  in  the  watering,  because  on  a Friday 
I was  obliged  to  leave  home  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
I left  it  in  charge  of  a man.  It  required  two  more 
days’  watering  than  it  got,  having  been  taken  out  on 
Saturday  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  till 
Monday. 

1705.  Do  you  agree  that  approximately  the  cost  of 
producing  an  acre  is  £10? — I really  don’t  know  how  to 
put  it  on.  I heard  details  given  of  its  costing  £1  an 
acre  to  pull.  That  is  a very  fair  cost.  To  get 
one  acre  pulled  for  £1  is  good  pulling. 

1706.  You  had  a profit  and  were  satisfied.  It 
didn’t  cost  you  £10  an  acre  to  produce  it? — Oh,  no. 

1707.  Have  you  tried  the  value  of  deep  cultivation 
that  Mr.  Boyd  spoke  of? — No.  I didn't  hear  Mr. 
Boyd's  evidence. 

1708.  Did  you  hear  of  any  cases  in  connection 
with  the  auction  where  the  flax  realised  less  than  the 
price  that  the  scutch-mill  owner  told  the  farmer  he 
should  get  for  it? — I don’t  know  that  I heard  of  a 
case  of  the  sort.  I heard  of  one  case  where  the  flax 
brought  ltd.  less  than  the  scutcher  allowed  he  could 
have  got,  and  when  the  case  was  probed  into,  this  was 
found  not  to  be  tbe  case.  I heard  that  case,  but  I 
heard  no  particulars  about  it.  I think  the  balance 
of  evidence  is  the  other  way  about. 

1709.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  don't  think  the 
flax-buyer  would  interfere  with  you  when  you  got 
2s.  9d.  a stone  more  for  your  flax? — I have  not  been 
in  touch  with  flax-buyers  of  late. 

1710.  You  ripple  your  flax? — Yes. 

1711.  You  find  you  cannot  dry  it  "reen?— I 
didn’t  say  that.  I said  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
drying  it  so  far  on  in  tbe  year. 

1712.  You  have  to  dry  your  oats  at  that  time  of  the 

year? — The  question  in  my  mind  is  this,  I am  only 
stating  my  case.  I have  not  seen  it  dried.  1 
don’t  know.  I would  be  afraid  that  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  dry  green  flax  in  such  a way  that  you 
would  not  injure  the  fibre  at  that  time  of  the  year 
than  to  dry  oats.  I have  that  opinion;  I may  be 
wrong.  t 

1713.  If  you  had  it  retted  and  stocked,  would  It  not 
dry  even  tetter  P — I would  not  say.  I never  saw  it 
dried.  As  I have  said,  I am  only  giving  an  estimate. 
I would  be  afraid  the  inside  of  the  beet  or  green  flax 
would  become  injured  owing  to  fermentation  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  in  the  long  nights  and  heavy  dews. 
My  fears  may  be  ill-founded.  I hope  they  are. 

1714-16.  When  do  you  ripple  green  flax?  How  do 
you  get  at  it?  Do  you  ripple  it  and  finally  beet  it? 
—I  make  the  beet  small  and  ripole  the  whole  beet. 

1717.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewabt. — You  say  you  sold  this 
lot  of  flax  of  yours  for  2s.  9d.  a stone  more  than  the 
mill-owner  took  it  for? — Yes. 

1718.  Ts  that  not  rather  a strange  circumstance— so 
much  difference  between  the  milhowner’s  price  and 
tlie  buyer’s  price? — I think  so. 

1719.  Have  you  heard  anything  like  that  before — 
any  such  difference? — I have  heard  of  a difference 
of  Is.  often,  but  I don’t  know  I ever  heard  of  any- 
thimr  so  bad  as  mv  own  case. 

1720.  Has  the  mill-owner  any  interest  in  the  sale  of 
flax?  Would  he  not  prefer  to  be  rid  of  this  work 
altogether? — I don’t  know.  Since  this  auction  sale 
commenced  whatever  doubt  there  was  in  my  mind 
before  it  has  been  removed  by  the  remarks  of  scutchers 
that  they  have  an  interest  in  the  sale  of  it.  I don’t 
sav  they  said  they  had  an  interest.  They  invariably 
said  they  had  not,  but  I came  to  the  conclusion  from 
conversation  with  them,  that  they  had  a decided,  in- 
terest in  the  sale  of  the  flax— whether  a pecuniary 
interest  I am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  they  decidedly 
left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  they  didn’t  want 
the  control  of  the  sale  of  flax  taken  out  of  their 
hands. 


Belfast. 
Mat  5,  1910. 

Me  Ad  am 
Birkmyre, 
Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


May  5,  1910. 


Me  Ad  am 
Birkmyre, 
Esq. 


1721.  You  consider  they  objected  to  the  auction 
mart? — There  is  hardly  a doubt  but  that  a great  many 
did. 

1722.  Might  not  that  be  from  another  point  of  view? 
You  know  the  mill-owners  are  dependent  on  their 
business — whether  their  business  exists  at  all  or  not 
depends  on  whether  flax-growing  is  to  be  continued. 
If  it  goes  out  of  the  country  their  business  is  away 
and  their  property  will  be  valueless.  Is  it  not  in  their 
interest  to  do  everything  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
increase  his  return  from  the  crop? — I thought  so. 

1723.  Would  he  not  naturally  object  to  any 
system  that  he  thought  would  reduce  those  returns? — 
You  would  think  so. 

1724.  It  would  be  his  interest? — Yes. 

1725.  Might  not  that  be  the  reason  for  his  hostility 
to  this  new  auction  market? — How  would  this  market 
affect  him  that  way? 

1726.  Supposing  they  believed  that  they  might  look 
on  it  in  another  light  from  you? — Might  I turn  the 
question  and  ask  you,  Mr.  Stewart,  if  you  would  be 
of' that  opinion  that  the  auction  market  would  injure 
the  growth  of  flax? 

1727.  I am  not  supposed  to  give  my  opinion.  In 
regard  to  this  2s.  9d.  a stone  that  you  got  per  stone 
more  at  the  auction  than  the  mill-owner  told  you  it 
was  worth,  that  is  certainly  a very  remarkable  case. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  contrary  being  the  case — 
that  the  farmer  got  Is.  less  in  the  market  than  was 
offered  at  the  scutch-mill? — I don’t  think  I did.  I 
have  heard  of  a farmer  being  boycotted  when  he  went 
to  the  market,  where  the  flax  was  pulled  to  pieces. 

1728.  What  I want  to  get  is  this.  Supposing  this 
mill-owner  had  valued  your  flax  at  a certain  price  c.r 
sold  it  at  a certain  price  in  the  mill,  and  that  you 
were  not  satisfied  with  that  price  and  took  it  to  the 
market  and  got  Is.  a stone  less  there  for  it,  would  you 
turn  round  and  blame  the  mill-owner  for  selling  it  too 
high  or  the  buyer  for  buying  it  too  cheap? — I would 
blame  no  one  for  selling  a thing  too  high  for  me.  And 
if  I was  buying  I would  try  to  buy  as  cheap  as  I 
could. 

1729.  You  blame  the  mill-owner  for  selling  this  par- 
ticular lot  to  which  you  refer  too  cheap.  Would  you 
blame  him  for  selling  it  too  dear? — Why  should  I 
blame  a man  for  getting  me  more  than  I expected. 

1730.  The  mill-owner  might  make  a mistake  like  any- 
one else.  Buyers  sometimes  buy  too  dear? — Yes. 

1731.  Now  as  to  this  test  of  yours,  you  had  some  flax, 
and  one  portion  scutched  at  one  mill  gave  you  88J 
stones  at  10s.,  and  the  other  portion  scutched  at 
another  mill  gave  you  82  stones  at  10s.  6d.  That  was 
scutched  at  different  mills? — Yes. 

1732.  You  had  a better  return  from  the  larger  yield? 
— A shilling  or  two  more  money  was  made. 

1733'.  The  one  man  scutched  more  for  weight  and 
the  other  more  for  quality? — I would  think  so. 

1734.  The  man  that  went  for  a heavy  yield  came 
out  with  the  greatest  net  return? — Yes. 

1735.  Mr.  Crawford. — What  was  the  price  paid 
for  scutching? — Is.  a stone  in  our  locality. 

1736.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Taking  this  as  a guide, 
it  would  follow  that  it  is  better  to  go  in  for  a big 
yield  of  fibre  than  a higher  quality? — Oh,  I don’t 
know. 

1737.  According  to  this  return  it  shows  that? — I 
think  that  going  in  for  -a  higher  quality  would  do 
more  to  encourage  the  growth  of  flax  by  haying  a 
bigger  price  quoted,  but  I find  that  where  prices  of 
these  samples  don’t  appear  in  the  papers  to  guide  the 
farmer,  that  perhaps  he  forms  a worse  opinion  about 
the  scutch-mill.  No  one  knows  the  price  except  the 
buyer,  the  scutcher,  and  the  man  who  gets  the 
money. 

1738.  That  is  not  the  point.  Which  should  you  pre- 
fer? Supposing  you  knew  exactly  the  return  you 
would  get,  which  of  the  mills  would  you  patronise? — 
The  one  that  got  the  best  price. 

1739.  You  would  prefer  to  have  £43  2s.  instead  of 
£44  5s,? — It  would  be  hard  to  know  how  these 
shillines  would  work  out. 

1740.  Mr.  Crawford. — One  shilling  a stone  will 
make  7s.  6.d-  of  difference. 

1741.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — It  is  a matter  of  prin- 
ciple, Mr.  Birkmyre? — The  reason  I would  do  that 
would  be  this,  I would  be  taking  the  advice  given  by 
Mr.  Mcllroy  yesterday,  and  try  to  put  stuff  on  the 
market  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Continental 


farmer  puts  it.  That  would  be  the  reason.  Although 
you  might  lose  3s.  one  day,  you  might  possibly  get  6s. 
back  another  day. 

1742.  That  is  a supposition  and  true  enough.  But 
you  might  put  it  the  other  way.  You  might  gain  3s. 
and  gam  3s.  more  the  next  day  ? — You  might. 

1743.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  putting  it  in  a broad 
way,  will  the  Irish  fanner  not  always  endeavour  to  sell 
his  flax  in  whatever  condition  he  will  get  the  greatest 
net  return  from  it?  There  may  bo  a few  patriotic 
men  like  yon  that  will  do  otherwise,  but  take  the  Irish 
farmers  as  a whole? — There  is  hardly  a doubt  he  would 
sell  it  the  way  lie  would  get  the  most  money  for  it. 
You  were  asking  my  opinion  as  to  what  system  would 
stimulate  the  growth  of  flax.  Any  system  that  will 
add  to  the  price  of  flax  will  help  to  do  it. 

1744.  Do  you  think  if  a man  would  get  80s.  for  a 
owt.  of  flax  and  had  40  stones  that  that  would  en- 
courage him  more  than  say  he  got  75s.  a cwt.  and  had 
60  stones? — Oh,  that  is  a very  big  difference  you  are 
making. 

1745.  It  is  the  principle? — I think  you  will  admit 
3s.  in  a matter  of  82  stones  at  10s.  6d.  a stone  is  a 
very  small  thing  to  raise  a point  on. 

1746.  It  is,  but  that  is  the  point.  Don’t  take  this 
as  altogether  a guide.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  thing 
I am  at? — I said  before,  I think,  the  principle  which 
gets  the  best  price  is  the  principle  that  will  encourage 
the  growth  of  flax. 

1747.  There  is  another  case  where  the  scutcher  told 
a man  to  take  5s.  and  he  got  5s.  9d.  ? — 6s.  9d. 

1748.  That  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  other 
case  ? — Yes. 

1749.  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  takes  to  sell  the  flax 
in  the  auction  mart? — Id.  a stone. 

1750.  Does  that  cover  commission  and  porterage?— 
Yes,  and  insurance  and  all. 

1751.  8d.  a cwt.?— Yes. 

1752.  Mr.  Crawford. — Have  you  to  pay  market 
dues  as  well? — The  seller  pays  the  market  dues. 

1753.  Besides  the  auction  fees? — Besides  that  penny 
a stone. 

1754.  What  is  the  market  fee? — 8d.  a load. 

1755.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Say  the  farmer  brings 
in  flax  that  there  is  no  demand  for  and  he  cannot  sell, 
he  has  to  pay  these  expenses  before  he  gets  it.  away 
again.  He  cannot  take  it  out  of  the  market  without 
paying  this  expense? — He  must  pay  the  market  dues. 

1756.  Do  you  know  any  case  where  farmers  are  in 
a position  to  sell  their  flax  or  take  it  home  without 
any  cost? — They  would  be  in  the  same  position  where- 
ever  they  went.  They  have  to  pay  market  toll  no 
matter  where  they  go — 8d.  a load.  There  is  no  com- 
mission charged  in  case  of  no  sale. 

1757.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a great  mistake 
to  put  a man  in  the  position  that  he  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  getting  his  flax  away  home?  Would  it  be 
much  better  for  themselves  generally,  for  farmers  to 
be  in  a position  to  take  out  flax  on  their  carts  and  if 
they  did  not  meet  a good  demand  for  it  to  be  able  to 
take  it  back  home  in  their  cart  and  take  it  out  on  a 
future  date?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  a farmer  to 
do  that  than  to  take  his  flax  to  a place  where  he  would 
be  compelled  to  sell? — If  he  was  in  a place  where  be 
was  bound  to  sell  I would  assume  that  you  are  right, 
but  in  our  ease  he  brings  his  flax  in  maybe  the  day 
before  or  two  days  before.  It  lies  in  the  mart  per- 
fectly secure  and  insured,  and  if  he  does  nob  sell  the 
first  day  he  can  offer  it  the  next  day,  or  the  following 
day,  and  indeed  .every  day  during  the  whole  season. 
The  flax  is  safe  and  well  secured  and  he  has  not  the 
trouble  to  take  it  home. 

1758.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  flax  sold  in  the 
open  market  in  Belfast  compared  with  the  amount 
sold  at  the  mart  this  season? — I think  it  was  very 
small.  None  at  all  was  sold  in  the  open  market  for 
the  last  three  months. 

1759.  In  the  open  market? — There  were  many  days 
there  was  none  sold  in  the  open  market. 

1760.  You  don’t  know  how  prices  compared? — I do 
not. 

1761.  I think  you  have  stated  that  no  one  says 
there  is  any  combination  among  the  buyers.  You  say 
supposing  there  was  a combination  among  buyers  to® 
there  would  be  better  prices  obtained  at  the 

Do  you  think  there  would  be  better  prices? — I did11' 
say  so, 
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1762.  I thought  you  did? — If  I remember  rightly,  I 
said  it  was  possible,  but-  not  very  probable.  ■ 

1763.  Chairman. — I suggested  it  to  Mr.  Birk- 
myre,  but  he  did  not  agree  with  me. 

1764.  Mr.  .James  Stewart. — The  object  the  mill- 
owner  would  have  to  sell  flax  at  the  mill  would  be 
that  he  would  be  in  a better  position  to  collect  his  fees 
for  scutching  the  flax? — That  might  be.  I would  not 
attempt  to  say  what  the  mill-owner’s  object  was. 

1765.  Mb.  Lane. — You  told  us  you  had  100  members 
in  your  Society? — Yes. 

1766.  Can  you  tell  me  where  they  live  mostly? — 
They  are  in  the  district  lying  round  the  city — within 
an  eight  or  teu  miles  radius  of  the  city. 

1767.  All  close  to  Belfast? — Yes. 

1768.  In  regard  to  this  statement  in  your  (secre- 
tary's letter  on  the  question  of  flax-water,  I think  you 
told  the  chairman  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
it? — No,  beyond  hearing  it  talked  of. 

1769.  You  have  a long  experience  of  flax-growing 
in  Co.  Antrim? — Yes. 

1770.  And  yet  you  have  never  yourself  come  across 
any  cases  of  the  kind? — Not  myself.  I have  been 
troubled  with  the  bleaching  people,  but  not  with  the 
fishery  inspectors.  They  object  to  flax-water  in  the 
river.  I arranged  it  so  that  I could  turn  the  water 
over  the  fields. 

1771.  What  is  the  point  the  bleachers  raise? — Dirty- 
ing the  water. 

1772.  Have  they  instituted  prosecutions  on  this 
ground?— I don’t  know.  I know  one  case  where  there 
was  trouble  about  it,  but  I cannot  recollect  any  case 
brought 'into  court. 

1773.  Do  you  know  any  case  where  the  bleachers 
took  action? — I don't  know  that  they  took  any  action. 

1774.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  bleachers  to  object  to 
flax-water  being  put  into  the  stream?— It  is  not 
where  they  are  using  the  water  for  bleaching  purposes. 

1775.  May  I take  it  you  as  a member  of  the  Society 
are  not  in  a position  to  back  up  this  statement  in 
your  Secretary's  letter? — No.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
talked  about  in  the  Society.  I have  no  instructions 
to  act  on  it.  What  our  Society  told  me  was  that  when 
the  Committee  got  to  Ballymena  they  would  get  more 
evidence  on  that  point. 

1776.  Will  any  member  of  the  Society  give  us  any 
information  on  this  point? — I don’t  know. 

1777.  But  you  put  it  forward  in  the  letter  as  the 
view  of  your  Society,  that  a very  large  number  of 
farmers  have  ceased  growing  flax  rather  than  be 
harassed  by  water  bailiffs? — We  have  heard  at  some 
of  our  meetings  when  trying  to  organise  our  Society 
some  such  remarks  made".  They  may  apply  probably 
to  the  districts  lying  towards  Ballymena. 

1778.  Then  I may  take  it  that  this  statement  is 
practically  hearsay  as  far  as  your  Society  is  con- 
cerned?— All  hearsay  as  far  as  I am  concerned. 

1779.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  stated  that  you  had  rip- 
pled your  flax.  Have  you  done  that  for  many  years? 
— Yes.  Last  year  was  the  first  year  I have  grown  flax 
for  over  twenty  years.  Before  that  I had  rippled  flax. 

1780.  Often? — Occasionally,  not  always. 

1781.  Would  it  not  depend  entirely  on  the  price 
or  value  of  the  flax-seed  whether  rippling  paid  or  not. 
—I  don't  think  so. 

1782.  I mean  if  flax-seed  was  high  in  price,  such  as 
it  is  now,  18s.  to  £1  a bag.  But  if  it  was  half  that 
amount  do  you  not  think  in  that  case  it  would  not  pay. 
that  the  cost  of  labour  would  be  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  seed? — I don’t  think  so. 

1783.  Chair AtAN. — Do  you  mean  flax-seed  for 
sowing? 

1784.  Mr.  Gordon. — Flax-seed  for  feeding  purposes 
I mean? — I think  not.  I think  if  you  take  14s.  a cwt. 
as  an  average  price  for  feeding  flax-seed  you  would 
be  nearly  right.  I didn’t  weigh  or  see  what  seed  I got, 
but  a friend  of  mine  tells  me  he  can  get  from  four  to 
six  bags  of  13  stone. 

1785.  That  is  on  the  Continent.  You  don’t  sug- 
gest you  could  get  the  same  yield  here? — The  margin 
is  sufficiently  big  to  go  on. 

1786.  You  never  carried  out  actual  experi- 
ments and  ascertained  the  exact  figures? — One  ex- 
periment was  carried  out,  not  by  me  but  by  a friend, 
and  it  gave  a net  return  of  10  cwt.  of  meal  made  from 
Irish  seed  bolls  ground  into  meal. 

.1787.  Was  that  for  one  or  for  a series  of  years  i'— 
One  year. 


1788.  Don't  you  think  it  should  be  carried  out  for  Belfast. 

five  or  six  years  before  you  could  come  to  any  definite  — 
data  with  regard  to  what  the  yield  would  be  and  the  May  6,  19' 0 
cost? — Yes,  in  order  to  get  at  the  exact  yield.  “ 

1789.  You  might  select  a year  when  you  would  have  MyAdcni 
a large  yield  of  flax-seed,  and  the  following  year  you  tjirtmyre. 
might  have  a poor  yield,  and  it  would  make  all  the  ®*‘ 
difference. 

1790.  You  stated  in  reply  to  our  Chairman  that 
farmers  as  a rule  are  not  good  judges  of  the  price  of 
flax? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1791.  Well,  from  statements  which  you  made  with 
regard  to  tlie  prices  that  had  been  offered  in  the 
scutch-mills  and  the  prices  obtained  at  the  auction, 

I inferred  that  you  suggested  that  even  the  scutcher 
was  not  a very  good  judge  as  far  as  the  value  of  flax 
was  concerned.  Am  I correct? — The  scutcher  should 
be  a better  judge  than  the  farmer,  and  the  buyer 
should  be  a better  judge  than  either.  I don't  think  I 
suggested  that  the  scutcher  was  not  a competent 
judge.  If  I did.  I didn’t  intend  to  do  it. 

1791a.  I may  be  wrong.  I inferred  from  the  state- 
ment you  made  that  you  suggested  he  might  be  a better 
judge  than  the  farmer,  but  that  he  was  liable  to  make 
mistakes  with  regard  to  the  value.  I also  understood 
that  usually  two  buyers  went  round  the  mills — cer- 
tainly not  more  than  three  P — I don’t  think  you  would 
always  have  two. 

1792.  You  might  have  only  one? — Yes.  As  I 

understand  it  the  districts  are  divided,  either  for 
the  convenience  of  buyers  or  some  other  reason.  One 
man  takes  one  district  and  one  another  district.  That 
is  the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  You  can  understand 
that  for  years  I did  not  grow  flax  and  that  until  the 
co-operative  society  started  I took  little  interest  in 
flax-growing  for  manv  years. 

1793.  Would  I be  right  in  this,  that  you  inferred  if 
farmers  brought  their  flax  to  an  auction  mart  where 
there  would  be  at  least  six  or  eight  buyers,  there 
naturally  would  be  more  competition  and  the  farmers 
would  be  more  likely  to  get  the  full  vnlue  of  their  flax? 

— That  would  be  my  own  opinion. 

1794.  It  is  a matter  of  competition  purely  and 
simply  ? — Yes. 

1795.  Not  only  competition,  but  competition  among 
people  who  know  the  value  of  the  flax.  In  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  your  Society,  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  Society  strongly  urges  the  importance  of  assistance 
and  encouragement  being  given  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  the  form  of  an  expert? — Yes. 

1796.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Department  should  sup- 
ply an  expert  free  of  cost,  and  that  the  society  should 
avail  itself  of  the  services  of  that  expert? — What-  I 
do  say  is,  if  our  district  had  the  assistance  of  an  ex- 
pert witliout  cost  it  would  encourage  many  a young 
man  who  absolutely  knows  nothing  about  flax  to  grow 
it,  and  it  would  encourage  other  epople  to  get  away 
from  the  careless  manner  of  growing  and  handling  flax 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Mcllrov  yesterday. 

1797.  You  think  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  area 
grown  in  the  districts  from  which  your  members  come? 

— I do,  and  I think  if  the  flax  was  put  on  the  mar- 
ket properly  handled  that  a better  price  would  be 
obtained  for  it,  and  that  would  have  a tendency  to 
m like  them  handle  it  still  better  the  following  year. 

1793.  You  gave  figures  in  connection  with  two  lots 
you  sent  to  two  different  mills — one  sold  for  10s.  and 
the  other  for  10s.  6d.  The  one  yielded  88J  stones  and 
the  other  82  stones  of  flax.  Apparently  the  difference 
in  price  was  due  to  the  difference  in  scutching? — 

Apparently. 

1799.  You  know  that  when  wool  is  being  sold  it  is 
by  some  people  washed  and  by  others  unwashed.  Those 
who  do  not  wash  it  argue  that  by  allowing  the  dirt 
to  remain  in  the  wool  they  get  a higher  net  value  for 
it  than  if  they  had  washed  it,  and  it  frequently  fol- 
lows when  the  price  of  wool  is  low  it  does  not  pay  to 
wash  it,  and  when  high  it  sometimes  pays  to  do  so. 

In  the  case  here  of  very  well-scutched  flax,  do  you 
think  that  buyers  as  a rule  differentiate  as  they  should 
between  first-class  cleaned  flax  and  second-class  cleaned 
flax? — I am  basing  my  opinion  on  the  remarks  of  Mr. 

Mcllrov  yesterday.  He  pointed  out  that  in  badly- 
scutched  flax  there  was  a big  waste  in  tow,  and  the 
tow  was  not  so  good  as  of  properly  scutched  flax,  and 
he  showed  also  that  well-scutched  flax  was  of  more 
value  to  the  spinner  -than  poorly-scutched  flax. 
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1800.  I am  looking  at  it  from  tlie  farmer’s  point  of 
view — whether  it  is  best  for  him  to  thoroughly  clean 
his  flax  or  partially  clean  it? — I think  so.  It  is,  as  you 
pointed  out,  in  regard  to  wool.  There  is  no  hard  and 
fast  rule.  One  thing  might  do  one  time  and  another 
thing  another  time.  I would  not  express  an  opinion 
on  it. 

1801.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  figures  showing 
the  cost  to  you  of  growing  a flax  crop — I don’t  mean 
just  now,  but  at  a later  stage? — I could  estimate  the 
cost. 

1802.  Could  you  get  these  figures  from  some  member 
of  the  society — the  actual  cost  of  growing  a flax  crop? 
— I daresay  I could.  It  must  fluctuate  considerably. 

1803.  Yes;  the  pulling,  for  instance,  might  be  £1 
an  acre  one  season  and  £1  10s.  the  next.  You  can 
give  the  average  cost? — It  would  be  an  estimate  at 
best. 

1804.  Mb.  Hinchcliff. — You  referred  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  flax  crop  in  your  opening  remarks. 
What  are  tlie  factors  that  make  it  uncertain? — The 
factors  I am  unable  to  speak  of.  We  do  know  occasion- 
ally. Sometimes,  however,  it  is  almost  a complete 
failure,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  accounted  for.  We  know 
there  are  cases  like  that. 

1805.  A particular  field,  or  the  general  crop  through- 
out the  district? — No ; a particular  field.  There  are 
other  cases  where  frost  might  come  on  in  May  and 
practically  destroy  the  crop.  There  is  still  another 
cause.  Heavy  hail  may  fall  during  the  summer 
and  destroy  it.  I myself  after  my  father’s  death  had 
a field  of  flax  and  it  was  valued  for  probate  purposes 
at  £44,  and  it  realised  £11  after  being  scutched. 
Owing  to  a shower  of  hail  that  fell,  everything  was 
practically  broken  in  two.  Those  are  some  of  the 
things  that  act.  Flax  may  be  more  or  less  of  a failure, 
and  the  fact  cannot  be  accounted  for.  I know  a 
neighbour  of  mine  who  last  year  went  to  plough  his 
flax  up  to  put  turnips  in,  and  when  he  was  going  to 
the  field  he  thought  it  was  so  much  improved  that 
he  let  it  stand,  and  eventually  he  had  a decent  crop 
of  flax.  Most  people  well  know  that  there  is  uncer- 
tainty about  flax-growing,  not  in  one  but  in  every 
district. 

1806.  More  necessarily  than  in  any  other  crop? — 
That  is  my  experience. 

1807.  You  spoke  about  rippling,  and  said  you  had 

done  it  for  one  season,  and  had  done  it  before  that 
for  a considerable  number  of  years.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  your  friend  rippled — with  an  ordinary  rippling 
comb? — I will  read  you  what  he  wrote  me:  “1  am 
informed  you  are  to  give  evidence  at  the  inquiry 
regarding  flax-growing  ” 

1808.  Is  this  letter  from  a farmer  on  the  Continent 
or  in  Ireland? — From  a farmer  in  Ireland,  living  at 
Little  Ballyclare,  in  Co.  Antrim.  He  writes : “ and 
I beg  to  give  you  my  experience  of  a branch  in  which 
I believe  there  is  great  waste — that  is  in  regard  to 
seed  bolls.  I have  taken  them  ofi  for  several  years.  I 
consider  them  equal  to  a medium  crop  of  oats  for  feed- 
ing purposes.  Some  people  told  me  when  taking  them 
off  that  it  would  spoil  the  quality  of  my  flax.  I kept 
flax  I had  taken  the  seed  off  separate  from  the  flax 
I had  left  the  seed  on,  and  I found  when  scutched 
there  was  no  difference  in  quality.” 

1809.  Are  you  aware  the  Department  for  a series 
of  years  rippled  green  flax  in  order  to  save  seed  for 
feeding  purposes  in  that  particular  district? — Not  this 
district. 

1810.  In  Coleraine  they  have  rippled  it,  and  their 
experience  would  hardly  tally  with  your  experience? — 
That  may  be. 

1811.  I understand  you  have  a particular  machine 
for  the  rippling  of  flax? — A thing  I rigged  up  myiself 
for  rippling  flax. 

1812.  Was  it  with  that  machine  you  rippled  last 
year? — Yes ; but  before  that  not  with  that  machine. 

1813.  As  regards  your  mention  of  the  assistance 
of  an  expert,  I think,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gordon,  you 
stated  that  if  the  services  of  an  expert  were  available 
farmers  of  younger  generation  who  have  not  grown 
flax  would  commence  to  grow  it? — I think  so. 

1814.  Does  that  not  mean  you  would  have  to  go  in 
for  considerable  combination? — Yes. 

1815.  I understand  many  of  your  members  come 
from  as  far  as  Antrim,  Templepatrick,  Ballyclare, 
and  Larne,  on  the  north  of  Belfast? — Not  Larne,  but 
Ballynure. 

1816.  In  that  line  of  ooufntry  running  from  Antrim 


to  Larne,  and  you  have  other  members  in  County 
Down ; it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  a man  to  get 
round  a large  number  of  farmers? — I suppose  it  would 
but  still,  I think,  an  expert  should  be  placed  in  a dis- 
trict where  his  opinion  on  points  of  difficulty  that 
might  arise  could  be  had.  Are  there  not  three  or  four 
in  the  neighbourhood  or  Strabane  or  Lotterkenny? 

1817.  Are  you  aware  how  many  societies  there  are? 
—No. 

1817a.  Supposing  I want  advice  from  an  expert 
who  is  too  distant,  he  cannot  get  to  my  place  and  back 
in  the  same  day? — Your  point  is  he  must  be  stationed 
there? 

1818.  Some  place  where  access  can  be  had  to  him.  In 
regard  to  Letterkenny  district,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, you  can  take  it  from  me  that  there  are  eight  co- 
operative flax  societies  there  in  charge  of  two  experts, 
but  these  arc  in  a comparatively  confined  area,  and 
they  can  get  round  tlie  members? — May  I ask  were 
these  eight  co-operative  societies  working  before  an 
expert  was  given  them? 

1819.  Not  the  whole  of  them;  five  or  six  of  them  were 
there  before  the  expert  was  placed.  In  connection 
with  the  drying  of  flax  you  instanced  the  drying  of 
oats,  but  after  all  oaks  are  much  better  dried  before 
you  cut  them.  The  difficulty  would  be  much  greater?— 
That  would  be  my  opinion.  It  is  only  an  opinion  I 
give.  There  was  one  question  put  to  me  if  I could 
give  any  cases  where  there  was  a difference  in  price 
for  the  same  stuff  offered  at  the  mill  and  sold  at  the 
sale.  Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  our  society,  has  handed 
me  details  of  a quantity  of  flax  sold  at  the  mill  for  8s. 

1820.  Chairman. — At  the  mill? — Yes.  Hfe  sent  a 
portion  scutched  by  the  same  man  to  the  society’s  sale, 
and  it  realised  9s.  3d.  That  took  place  this  season. 

1821.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewart. — I think  yon  stated  you 
preferred  the  open  market — a mart  or  open  market. 
You  prefer  the  open  market  in  any  case  to  sale  at  the 
scutch-mill? — I certainly  prefer  anything  at  all  to  the 
scutch-mill — any  other  system  of  sale. 

1822.  You  think  the  proper  way  to  get  buyers  to 
buy  is  only  by  the  open  market? — It  would  be  the 
easiest  way  to  stop  that  practice. 

1823.  That  would  create  more  competition  in  the 

market  you  say,  and  so  do  other  people,  but  you  have 
mentioned  that  the  farmer  does  not  know  much  about 
selling  his  flax.  Do  you  think  in  the  market  where 
there  are  plenty  of  buyers  and  great  competition 
that  any  farmer  has  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  the 
full  value  of  his  flax? — Well,  I don’t  know;  there  ia 
a case  before  me  of  where  a man  at  the  mill  took 
8s. 

1824.  Leave  the  scutch-mills  out  of  account.  I am 
assuming  all  flax  is  sold  in  the  open  market.  Has  the 
farmer  any  difficulty  in  selling  his  own  flax  and  get- 
ting the  full  value  of  it  where  there  is  plenty  of  com- 
petition? Take,  for  instance,  the  cattle  market— 
when  you  go  to  that  market  with  a cow  I am  satisfied 
you  will  get  the  full  value  of  the  animal.  You  will  ask 
plenty,  and  take  the  biggest  price  you  can  get._  I 
know  plenty  of  farmers  who  know  practically  nothing 
about  flax,  and  who  make  some  of  the  best  salesmen 
I know,  either  in  flax  or  anything  else? — It  is  possible. 

1825.  When  there  is  plenty  of  competition  the  sale 
is  a simple  matter.  The  question  resolves  itself  into 
this : you  take  the  most  you  can  get? — How  do  you 
know  when  you  have  got  enough? 

1825a.  When  you  have  five  or  six  buyers  wanting  it? 
— It  is  many  years  since  I appeared  to  sell  a beast  in 
the  open  market,  but  my  last  experience  was  here,  and 
I will  tell  it. 

1826.  I am  assuming  you  would  do  it? — I would  not 
do  it.  I would  put  it  into  Robson’s  sale  and  sell  it 
by  competition. 

1827.  Supposing  you  had  not  that  and  were  de- 
pending on  the  country  markets  and  the  dealers  who 
came  to  the  country  fairs  and  there  was  plenty  of  con- 
fidence, would  you  not  sell  your  cow? — I would  be 
obliged  to  do  so. 

1828.  And  you  would  get  the  full  market  value?— I 
don’t  know  that.  I might  get  more  or  less. 

1829.  I think  you  would  manage  it.  I don’t  think 
there  is  a great  difficulty  in  selling  the  flax  if  you  have 
plenty  of  competition  and  buyers? — My  opinion  still 
remains  the  same  that  where  you  get  a man  with  an 
article  to  sell,  and  he  is  not  a judge  of  it,  and  every 
man  he  meets  is  a judge,  he  is  unfairly  handicapped, 
and  is  not  in  a position  to  hold  his  own.  I hold  that 
opinion,  whether  I am  right  or  wrong. 
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1830.  You  referred  to  Mr.  M'llroy’s  evidence,  show- 
ing you  still  preferred  good  scutching  to  give  you 
larger  prices,  and  you  preferred  larger  prices  to  better 
yield.  Don’t  take  me  as  advocating  bad  scutching. 

I have  done  as  much  as  any  man  to  improve  scutch- 
ing. Is  it  not  of  interest  to  you  what  is  done  with  the 
tow  P — No. 

1831.  Is  your  whole  interest  in  what  amount  of 
money  you  are  going  to  get  after  paying  expenses  to 
get  the  greatest  return  from  the  crop?  You  think 
the  spinners  are  qualified  to  look  after  their  own  busi- 
ness?— Yes. 

1832.  They  don’t  need  any  assistance  from  you  or 
me? — No. 

1833.  Don’t  you  think,  then,  that  on  a business 
principle  that  what  the  flax-grower  has  got  to  look  for 
is  to  know  how  to  put  his  flax  on  the  market,  and  get 
the  most  in  cash  for  it? — I do. 

1834.  But  he  will  not  get  the  most  in  cash  for  it  if 
ho  puts  it  in  the  market  in  a state  in  which  the  buyers 
won’t  have  it? — No.  There  is  one  item  of  Press  news 
I read  carefully,  although  it  would  be  strange  to  get 
the  farmer  to  do  it,  and  that  is  the  consular  reports. 
Our  consuls  in  every  foreign  country  say  the  great 
mistake  we  make  is  this — we  don’t  make  the  stuff  the 
wav  the  people  want  it.  I take  it  these  consuls  are 
wise  men,  and  that  the  manufacturers  at  home  should 
produce  the  kind  the  foreigners  want,  and  we  could 
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produce  the  stuff  the  buyers  want  at  home.  I think 
we  might  get  3s.  if  we  would  try  to  please  the  people 
who  buy  the  stuff. 

1835.  Take  the  spinners’  point  of  view.  Do  you 
think  if  it  paid  them  better  it  would  be  better  for 
them  to  produce  coarse  yarn  instead  of  fine  yarn.  In 
that  case  it  would  be  foolish  for  them  as  business  meu 
not  to  produce  coarse  yarn? — I have  no  means  of 
knowing  which  would  pay  them  best. 

1836.  But  from  the  business  point  of  view? — I ex- 
pect they  would  do  whatever  paid  them  best.  To 
my  mind  it  would  be  foolish  for  the  sake  of  getting, 
say,  3s.  extra  to  destroy  the  proper  principle  on  which 
we  should  carry  on  our  business.  From  Mr.  M'Hroy's 
evidence  it  was  made  quite  clear  that  the  great  want 
in  Irish  flax  is  that  it  is  not  put  on  the  market  in  a 
good  enough  condition ; that  it  is  not  properly 
handled. 

1837.  Do  you  really  think  if  you  put  it  on  the  mar- 
ket to  please  the  spinners  the  same  as  the  Continental 
farmer  that  the  spinners  will  give  the  flax-growers  so 
much  of  a greater  price  as  will  compensate  them  for 
the  reduced  yield  and  the  extra  cost  of  working? — I 
aril  satisfied  of  one  thing — they  will  give  more  for  a 
thing. they  want  than  for  a thing  they  don’t  want. 
Certainly,  if  a spinner  wants  flnsT  in  a certain  con- 
dition. handled  in  a certain  way,  he  will  give  more  for 
that  than  for  flax  that  he  does  not  want. 


TV.  M‘C.  Barexie,  Esq.,  representing  the  Belfast  Co-operative  Flax  Growers’  Society,  Ltd.,  examined. 


1838.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Belfast 
Co-operative  Flax  Growers'  Society? — Yes. 

1839.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Birkmyre’s  evidence? — 
I have. 

1840.  Do  you  concur  generally  in  what  he  said? — 
Yes,  generally. 

1841.  He  made  it  quite  clear  that  there  were  two 
things  that  prevented  an  increase  in  the  area  of  flax — 
one  was  that  the  crop  was  uncertain,  and  secondly, 
that  the  farmers  had  not  confidence  that  they  would  get 
the  value  of  their  crop  when  it  was  put  on  the  market? 
— Yes. 

1842.  Do  you  think  these  are  from  your  point  of 
view  the  two  great  factors? — I would  add  the  want  of 
price. 

1843.  That  is  included  in  Mr.  Birkmyre’s  answer. 
He  does  not  think  the  labour  question  such  a very 
serious  one  either  in  quantity  or  quality  or  cost? — 
No. 

1844.  But  it  is  the  uncertainty  which  the  farmer  has 
with  regard  to  the  price  he  will  get  that  tends  to  a 
reduction  in  the  area  of  flax.  Do  you  think  that 
applies  generally  in  the  area  covered  by  your  society? 
— I do. 

1845.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  sales  at  the  market? — No,  sir.  Perhaps,  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  I have  not  grown  any  flax  for 
ten  years  or  more.  I stopped  it  altogether. 

1846.  Is  that  from  want  of  confidence  too? — Yes, 
and  when  I found  there  was  no  use  in  running  the 
risk,  seeing  the  margin  there  was  between  that  and 
oats. 

1847.  In  fact  you  found  you  did  better  with  a crop 
of  oats? — Yes. 

1848.  Flax  generally  pays  better  than  oats.  Would 
you  agree  that  it  gives  a better  return? — I would  not. 

1849.  Flax  is  a more  speculative  crop? — There  is  no 
doubt  of  it. 

1850.  You  could  get  a better  net  return  from  it  than 
from  oats  sometimes? — Occasionally. 

1851.  But  on  the  average  oats  pay  as  well? — They 
do. 

1852.  Do  you  think  potatoes  pay  as  well? — Potatoes 
are  put  in  a different  class  of  rotation.  They  don’t 
come  in  in  the  same  rotation.  Flax  is  generally 
sowed  where  you  would  be  putting  com  or  oats. 

1858.  So  you  are  more  certain  with  the  com? — Yes, 
I think  so. 

1854.  All  over  would  you  say  that  flax  is  going  out 
of  cultivation  because  it  is  not  so  certain  as  other 
CTop8  and  because  the  other  crops  pay  fairly  well? — 
xes.  I would  say  if  there  was  a better  price  for  flax 
it  would  increase  the  area  brought  into  cultivation. 


1855.  If  there  was  a better  average  price? — Yes. 

1856.  The  prices  last  year  and  the  previous  year 
would  encourage  flax  growing? — Yes.  But  taking  the 
previous  years,  I think  about  the  average  would  be  50 
stones  to  the  Irish  acre.  You  probably  would  be 
used  more  with  the  statute  acre  than  the  Irish.  I 
would  have  said  that  about  6s.  was  the  average  price 
paid  prior  to  last  year,  and  if  you  take  oats  I would 
say  the  average  would  be  22  cwt.  to  the  Irish  acre, 
and  2 tons  of  straw.  Indeed,  some  people  might  con- 
sider these  low  averages.  Well,  they  mav  be.  The 
enthusiastic  flax-grower  might  consider  them  other- 
wise, but  taking  it  on  the  whole  they  are  fair  averages. 

1857.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  stated  50  stones  to  the 
Irish  acre  at  an  average  of  6s.  a stone  for  flax.  What 
about  the  estimate  for  oats? — Last  year  22  ewt.  I 
put  it  a little  higher. 

1858.  At  what  price? — 63.  and  two  tons  of  straw. 

1859.  Mr.  Crawtord. — What  is  the  value  of  the 
straw? — £2  a ton.  Before  you  pass  from  that  subject, 
will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
an  average  of  30  ewt.  to  the  acre  and  you  might  get 
35  cwt. 

1860.  Chairman. — Your  point  is  that  the  oats  pay 
you  better? — Oh,  yes,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  and 
want  of  price  in  the  case  of  flax. 

1880a.  Not  being  a flax-grower  yonrself,  von 
want  to  point  out  that  it  pays  you  better  to  grow  other 
crops.  Come  to  the  work  of  the  society  : are  you 

satisfied  that  the  auction  mart  has  increased  the  con- 
fidence of  the  farmer  to  some  extent? — Yes. 

1861.  And  to  that  extent  the  auction  mart  has  in- 
creased flax-growing? — Yes. 

1861a.  Had  you  much  difficulty  at  first  ? — Yes,  there 
was  opposition. 

1862.  Do  you  feel  quite  sure  you  are  over  all  the 
difficulties? — In  a great  measure  I do. 

1863.  You  feel  pretty  safe  now? — Yes. 

1864.  Is  your  Society  prepared  to  undertake  some- 
thing more  than  the  sale  of  their  flax  by  auction? — I 
think  they  would. 

1865.  You  heard  what  was  said  with  regard  to 
utilising  the  services  of  some  one  who  was  a master 
of  the  flax-growing  industry? — Yes. 

1866.  That  is  put  forward  iu  the  Society’s  letter  you 
speak  of? — Yes. 

1867.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  buying  unretted  straw  from  the  fanner? — 
I believe  flax  would  be  much  more  cultivated  if  that 
could  be  done. 

1868.  Do  you  think  the  straw  can  be  dried  in  this 
climate? — I think  it  can. 

1869.  Have  you  seen  it  dried? — No. 
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1870.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  rippling  of  flax 
as  described  by  Mr.  Birkmyre? — I have  seen  it  done. 

1871.  Is  it  worth  doing? — It  should  be. 

1872.  The  only  question  is,  would  it  pay  to  save  it? 
— I believe  it  would.  If  profitable  I think  the  farmers 
would  be  willing  to  adopt  it. 

1873.  When  they  have  not  adopted  it,  would  it  not 
indicate  that  it  does  not  pay  to  do  it? — Yes. 

1874.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  farmers 
they  get  through  their  work  pretty  accurately? — I 
suppose  speaking  generally  they  do. 

1875.  They  may  make  mistakes  like  other  people, 
but  if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  not  doing  a thing  there 
is  generally  some  good  reason  for  it? — Yes. 

1876.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  anything  about  the 
advantages  of  the  auction  system  as  compared  with 
the  other  systems? — No,  except  what  I hear  from  my 
neighbours  who  appear  to  have  gained  confidence  aud 
who  believe  it  is  a much  better  system  than  what  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  experiencing. 

1877.  You  told  me  you  do  not  know  the  system  of 
sale? — No. 

1878.  Do  you  attend  the  sales  yourself? — I have 
been  at  several  of  them. 

1879.  Were  you  quite  well  satisfied  with  the  attend- 
ance of  buyers? — I would  have  liked  to  see  it  better 
attended;  but  I suppose  it  will  improve  through  time 
if  the  farmers  will  stop  selling  more  flax  at  the  mills. 

1880.  Do  you  think  you  will  manage  to  persuade 
them  to  do  that? — They  are  very  conservative  in  some 
of  their  views. 

1881.  If  they  don’t  stand  together  this  auction  system 
won’t  go  on? — No,  it  won’t. 

1882.  If  there  comes  a bad  flax  year,  would  you  not 
be  afraid  they  xvould  give  it  up? — I don’t  know  they 
would  give  it  up  on  that  account.  If  there  was  a bad 
year  it  would  be  a bad  year  at  the  mills  also. 

1883.  I^  prices  were  falling,  would  they  not  go  back 
to  the  old  system? — I take  it  for  granted  if  they  fell 
at  Robson’s  sale  they  would  fall  all  round. 

1884.  You  appear  before  us  urging  this  system  to  be 
adopted? — I think  it  would  be  an  improvement. 

1885.  I asked  that  to  show  there  might  he 
some  danger  in  pressing  it  on  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  caise  of  a falling  market? — It  is  pos- 
sible. I cannot  say  for  that. 

1886.  Mb.  Baebocb— There  is  no  mystery  about  buy- 
ing at  the  mill.  The  procedure  is  : — the  buyer  goes 
to  the  scutch-mill  and  sees  different  lots  of  flax  and 
at  each  lot  he  leaves  a ticket  with  a number  on  it? — 
As  far  as  I know  that  is  the  procedure. 

1887.  You,  as  a ratepayer,  would  have  to  contribute 
to  anv  scheme  the  Department  works  in  the  country? 
—Yes'. 

1888.  Would  you,  as  a ratepayer,  be  willing  to  tax 
yourself  on  behalf  of  the  Department  undergoing  a 
heavy  expenditure  to  encourage  the  flax  industry? — 
Well,  I have  not  got  much  money,  but  acting  on  the 
principle  of  patriotism  I would  contribute  a little. 

1889.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  enough  to  the  far- 
mers to  do  something  to  have  it  preserved  for  them  ? — 
Yes.  I think  the  Department  has  done  a great  deal 
for  the  farmers  since  they  sent  the  inspectors  round. 
In  many  ways  I think  they  have  been  of  great  service. 

1890-91.  You  think  it  worth  while  preserving  this 
flax  industry? — Yes,  if  the  prices  are  remunerative 
enough.  It  is  all  a question  of  price. 

1892.  Mb.  James  Stewart. — Do  you  say  the  reason 
rippling  was  not  adopted  in  your  district  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  it  had,  damaging  the  fibre? — 
Well,  I have  heard  that  said  that  it  would  damage 
the  fibre,  but  it  is  done  in  Continental  districts,  and 


I think  they  would  know  what  they  arc  about  there. 
They  would  not  do  anything  to  injure  the  flax. 

1893.  That  was  the  unanimous  opinion  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Yes,  it  was. 

1894.  Mb.  J.  W.  Siewabt. — Would  you  say 
that  the  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood  were  mucli 
better  satisfied  with  the  competition  in  the  market 
this  year  than  they  were  in  previous  years?— Yes,  I 
would  say  so. 

1895.  Do  you  attribute  that  better  competition 
altogether  to  the  system? — Yes,  I do  attribute  it  to 
that  personally. 

1896.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  competition  in  the 
markets  and  in  the  scutch-mills  has  been  exceptionally 
good  all  this  year? — Well,  I would  not  say  much  about 
this  year.  I have  not  heard  so  much  about  it. 

1897.  Has  the  competition  made  it  much  easier  to 
make  a sale? — I think  it  has  been  much  easier  to 
make  a sale,  anyway. 

1898.  That  might  be  the  reason  for  the  better  com- 
petition in  the  market? — It  might.  If  you  will  allow 
me  to  state  what  a neighbour  told  me,  it  might  ex- 
plain matters  a little.  A neighbour  of  mine  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  growing  a piece  of  pretty  good  flax 
sold  it  to  a mill  at  8s.  9d.  per  stone.  That  is  a num- 
ber of  years  ago.  This  flax  spun  finer  than  any  of  the 
Continental  flaxes  they  had  got  that  year,  although 
they  were  paying  17s.  for  them.  As  farmers,  we  think 
if  that  8s.  9d.  flax  had  been  in  Messrs.  Robson's  there 
would  have  been  some  other  man  who  would  have 
known  the  value  of  it  and  the  farmer  would  have  got 
more.  Of  course,  when  this  buyer  was  twitted  with 
the  inferior  price  which  he  gave  to  the  fanner,  he 
said  : “ Weil,  I gave  the  best  price  which  was  paid 
that  year  for  Irish  flax.”  I think  in  a place  like 
Messrs.  Robson's  such  a low  price  would  not  be  given 
for  such  superior  flax. 

1899.  Was  that  flax  you  mentioned  sold  in  the  open 
market? — No  sir,  it  was  sold  at  the  mill. 

1900.  Mr.  Lane. — Can  you  give  us  any  information 
on  the  question  of  the  poisoning  of  fish? — No,  sir. 

1901.  You  think  ycur  Society,  as  a Society, 
would  ngroo  with  wlint  Mr.  Birkmyre  said.  They 
have  no  precise  opinion? — Well,  any  of  them  who  are 
in  the  district  towards  Ballymena  might.  The  fishery 
inspectors  there  harass  them  more. 

1902.  But  os  a Society,  yon  have  no  opinion  on  the 
point? — None. 

1903.  Don't  you  think  it  is  rather  a pity  you  put 
in  such  a strong  statement? — Well,  it  was  meant  to 
cover  probably  more  than  the  immediate  district. 

1904.  If  yoix  put  in  such  a very  strong  statement 
and  are  not  in  a position  to  substantiate  it,  it  might 
throw  some  doubt  on  your  other  statements. 

1905.  Mu.  Gordon. — You  compared  the  yield  from 
the  oat  crop  with  the  return  from  the  flax  crop,  and 
you  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  better  to  grow  oats.  You  gave  figures  with  regard 
to  the  yield  and  the  price  paid.  Could  you  give  us 
figm'es  regarding  the  cost  in  detail  of  growing  each 
crop  ? — I think  so. 

1906.  It  would  make  it  very  much  cleaver  to 
have  the  figures  of  the  yield  and  the  pvice,  too.’'— It 
would  take  me  some  time  to  make  up  the  figures. 

1907.  I think  it  would  he  an  advantage  if  we  could 
get  these  in  comparing  oats  with  flax. 

1908.  Chairman.— What  was  the  amount  of  flax  you 
grew  per  Irish  acre  ? — Fifty  stones,  at  6s.  per  stone. 

1909.  How  much  do  you  reckon  the  oat  crop  is  worth 
over  the  flax? — I would  say  the  difference  is  so  slight 
that  it  is  not  worth  running  the  risk  of  the  flax. 

1910.  Yon  will  send  us  in  details? — Yes. 


J.  S.  F. 
McCance, 

B.L.,  J.P. 


J.  Stouppe  F.  MoCance,  Esq.,  B.L.,J.P.,  representing 

1911.  Chairman. — I think  you  appear  before  o.s  as 
representing  the  Antrim  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture ? — Yes. 

1912.  Are  you  prepared  to  speak  in  any  other 
capacity? — No,  I think  not.  I am  only  here  to  give 
you  the  information  of  the  County  Committee. 

1913.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  flax  industryP — 
Yes,  I know  something  about  it. 

1914.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  u>;  evidence  on 
matters  concerning  the  decline  of  the  industry? — 
Any  information  I can  give  you  I will  be  delighted  to 


the  Antrim  County  Committee  of  Agriculture , examined. 

place  at  your  disposal,  hut  I have  only  appeared  hew 
as  representing  the  Committee. 

1915.  You  have  no  desire  to  confine  yourself  to  the 

work  of  the  Committee? — Oh,  no.  ' , 

1916.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  work  of  tne 
County  Committee,  yon  have  had  the  scheme  of  Wj 
Department  for  a few  years? — All  the  time  practically 
until  this  year. 

1917.  We  were  told  yesterday  the  scheme  has  done 
no  harm? — No,  I don’t  think  it  has  done  any  harm 
except  spending  money  for  useless  purposes. 
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1918.  What  is  your  view  about  it? — The  lias  schemes 
have  clone  absolutely  no  good. 

1919.  No  good  at  all? — Absolutely  none. 

1920.  Why  have  you  persevered  with  them? — In  the 
hope  they  would  do  better.  We  altered  from  the  one 
scheme  to  the  other.  We  first  had  the  scutching  prize, 
and  then  we  tried  the  growing  crop  prize. 

1922.  The  prize  for  the  flax  on  foot? — Yes,  and  we 
think  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other,  so  far  as  any  use 
for  the  industry  is  concerned. 

1923.  Do  you  think  the  scheme  has  been  tried  suffi- 
ciently long  to  enable  you  to  say  it. should  now  be 
stopped? — Yes,  I have  no  doubt  about  it. 

1924.  Would  you  recommend  tbe  Department  to 
stop  the  scheme  for  all' the  counties? — That  is  our  ex- 
perience. 

1925.  Yon  cannot  be  very  different  from  other 
counties? — -No,  I would  say  there  was  no  use  going  on 
with  them. 

1926.  It  is  not  a very  large  sum  of  money? — We  paid 
between  .£250  and  £300. 

1927.  We  had  one  witness  yesterday  who  said  it 
was  owing  to  these  schemes  he  returned  to  flax  grow- 
ing. He  had  formerly  been  a grower  of  flax,  but 
gave  it  up,  and  as  a result  of  these  schemes  he  began 
it  again? — There  might  have  been  an  odd  case. 

1928.  This  witness  said'  he  was  stimulated  by  the 
schemes,  and  that  is  all  the  schemes  could  do — stimu- 
late interest? — It  has  been  going  on  for  ten  years  and 
the  acreage  of  flax  has  been  decreasing,  even  if  one 
man  did  begin. 

1929.  But  it  has  not  decreased  steadily? — Well,  it 
might  not  have. 

1930.  It  went  up  for  a little  while,  and  afterwards 
there  wa«  a falling  off? — Yes. 

1931.  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  you  could 
spend  that  money  to  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  ths 
flax  industry? — I do  not  personally  see  how  you  are 
going  to  do  it.  It  is  all  a question  of  price. 

1932.  So  far  as  your  funds  are  concerned  you  don’t 
think  it  is  possible  to  do  much,  at  any  rate  on  the  old 
lines.  Is  there  anything  you  can  suggest  that  your 
Committee  or  the  Department  can  do  in  some  other 
direction  to  stimulate  flax-growing? — I think  the 
County  Committee  should  assist  in  providing  experts 
if  the  farmers  were  organised  in  societies. 

1933.  You  are  in  favour  of  co-operative  flax  socie- 
ties?— More  in  favour  of  co-operative  flax  societies 
than  any  other  society  practically. 

1934.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a co-operative  society  for 
the  purchase  of  seed  and  the  co-operative  use  of 
an  expert? — Yes,  and  more  especially  for  the  market- 
ing. 

1935.  And  for  scutching  and  marketing? — Yes. 

1936.  To  come  to  the  question  of  marketing,  are 
you  in  favour  of  this  new  system  of  auctioning  the 
flax? — Yes,  if  it  was  auctioned  in  a place  where  it 
could  be  stored  in  the  event  of  it  not  being  sold  on  tbe 
particular  occasion  when  it  was  brought  in.  I don’t 
know  whether  under  the  new  system  they  have  a 
method  of  doing  that  or  not. 

1987.  Are  you  acquainted  with  what  is  being  done? 
— No.  except  by  hearsay. 

1938.  Have  you  heard  favourable  accounts? — I have 
heard  fairly  favourable  accounts. 

1939.  On  commonsense  grounds,  does  it  appear  to 
be  a satisfactory  system? — Yes,  provided  you  can  get 
a storage  for  tbe  flax  that  is  not  sold. 

1940.  Well,  it  is  presumed  you  get  that? — Yes. 

1941.  There  is  a system  of  selling  at  the  mill.  Can 
you  describe  to  us  how  this  is  done? — Well,  the  buyer 
comes  round  and  puts  his  price  on  the  flax. 

1942.  When  he  comes  into  the  mill  he  meets  the 
scutch  mill  owner  and  the  farmer  is  not  there? — No, 
he  generally  is  not  there. 

1943.  Well,  the  scutch-mill  owner  is  commissioned 
by  tbe  farmer  to  try  and  market  the  flax,  and  tbe 
buyer  comes  in  and  says,  “ I will  give  you  so  and  so.” 
Then,  as  I understand,  he  leaves  a ticket?— That  is  his 
method. 

1944.  That  is  his  bid.  When  the  next  man  comes 
along  does  he  see  the  bid  of  the  previous  buyer? — He 
is  supposed  not  to,  but  I will  not  put  it  any  further 
than  that. 

. 1945.  Then  he  may  or  he  may  not  put  on  a new 
ticket.  Of  course,  he  will  not  put  on  a similar  bid? — 
No. 


1946.  That  is  really  a sort  of  system  of  auction,  but  Belfast. 

most  cumbersome? — It  is  a very  inconvenient  way  of  — 
bidding,  but  it  has  the  same  result.  ’ Mat  5-  1910 

1947.  Where  a man  has  to  travel  40  or  50  miles  to  j_  g.  F. 

give  his  bid,  it  seems  an  extraordinarily  antiquated  MeCance, 
system? — It  is  a very  antiquated  system  of  buying  Esq., 
flax.  B.L.,  J.P. 

1948.  It  seems  extraordinary  when  you  compare  it 
with  the  auction  system,  where  buyers  can  collect  to- 
gether and  buy  as  in  other  lines  of  business? — It  is 
quite  a unique  method  of  bringing  buyers  and  sellers 
together. 

1949.  The  argument  has  been  put  forward  that  the 
scutch  mill  owner  wants  to  sell  so  as  to  secure  his  fee 
for  scutching? — I don’t  think  there  is  anything  in 
that,  because  the  scutch  mill  owner  has  a lien  on  the 
flax.  He  can  refuse  to  part  with  it  until  he  is  paid, 
and  has,  in  fact,  a lien  in  law. 

1950.  Then,  of  course,  one  of  the  great  disadvan- 
tages of  selling  at  the  mill  is  that  the  price  is  never 
mentioned  publicly,  and  the  farmer  is  suspicious,  and 
perhaps  thinks  he  is  being  “ done  ”? — He  may  not  be, 
out  he  always  feels  he  is. 

1951.  That  has  been  put  forward  as  one  of  the  great 
reasons  why  flax-growing  is  going  down — the  suspicion 
of  the  farmer  about  being  “done”? — My  cure  -is 
to  give  them  such  a price  as  will  pay  them  for  grow- 
ing flax. 

1952.  You  cannot  compel  spinners  to  give  a price?-- 
I know  you  cannot.  It  is  tsimply  a question  of  supply- 
ing the  demand.  If  they  won’t'give  us  the  price,  they 
won’t  get  the  flax.  If  they  want  flax,  they  must  pay 
a price  which  will  induce  the  farmer  to  grow  it.  The 
farmer  is  a business  man  as  well  a;  the  spinner,  and 
he  knows  what  it  pays  him  to  grow. 

1958.  It  has  been  said  here,  and  it  has  been  denied, 
that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  understanding 
amongst  buyer.;  to  keep  down  prices.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  that? — There  was  some  years  ago;  there  is 
no;  so  much  now. 

1954.  I am  glad  to  learn  that  not  only  spinners  but 
farmers,  as  well  as  the  buyers  themselves,  have  said 
they  don’t  think  there  is  very  much  in  it— that  there 
is  a good  deal  of  suspicion,  but  nothing  very  seriously 
wrong? — I don’t  think  there  is. 

1955.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  are  any  Irish 
spinners  who  never  buy  any  Irish  flax? — Yes,  a great 
many.  The  number  of  real  users  of  Irish  flax  is  com- 
paratively small. 

1956.  So  that  there  must  be  a large  number  of  spin- 
ners to  whom  it  does  not  matter  whether  Irish  flax 
is  grown  or  not? — A large  number  only  use  Irish  flax 
when  it  competes  with  cheap  foreign  flax.  If  they 
can  get  Irish  flax  at  a price  at  which  it  competes  with 
cheap  foreign  flax,  th«y  will  use  it.  Otherwise  they 
use  cheap  foreign  flax. 

1957.  So  that  the  better  the  farmer  prepares  flax, 
the  fewer  competitors  he  has? — The  fewer  competitors 
because  very  few  people  want  fine  flax. 

1958.  There  might  be  some  advantage,  then,  in  the 
system  the  Irish  farmers  have  of  not  putting  too  much 
labour  into  their  flax? — Up  to  a certain  point. 

1959.  He  can  overdo  it? — It  is  simply  a question  of 
whether  the  flax  pays  for  the  extra  labour  upon  it. 

1960.  Although  he  might  get  a smaller  price  he 
might  have  a much  bigger  yield  and  a larger  number 
to  compete  for  it? — The  competition  is  only  against 
bad  foreign  flax. 

1961.  Do  you  think  the  decline  of  flax-growing  is  a 
serious  one  for  the  spinning  industry  in  the  North  of 
Ireland?  . Supposing  flax-growing  were  wiped  out  al- 
together would  it  be  a serious  matter? — I would  say, 
personally,  it  would,  but  I don't  know  what  the  spin- 
ners would  say.  I should  think  it  would  be  a serious 
matter.  For  certain  purposes  for  which  Irish  flax  is 
used  it  would  be  hard  to  replace  it  with  foreign  flax. 

1962.  Supposing  something  happened  to  interfere 
with  the  supply  from  Russia,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  where  the  area  is  increasing — in  Ireland, 

Holland,  France,  and  Belgium  it  is  going  down — 
supposing  owing  to  war  or  anything  of  that  kind  the 
supply  was  stopped,  would  it  not  be  a serious  matter? 

— I think  eventually  it  will  be  a serious  matter  for  the 
North  of  Ireland. 
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1963.  Ireland,  I suppose,  can  produce  about  one-fiftli 
of  the  general  supply  ? — I would  have  said  one-sevcntli, 
but  I am  not  certain  of  the  figure. 

1964.  So  long  as  the  art  of  growing  flax  is  known 
and  understood  it  would  not  take  many  years  to  greatly 
extend  the  area  under  the  crop? — Personally,  1 think 
it  would  be  a great  pity  for  the  North  of  Ireland  to  lose 
the  flax-growing  industry. 

1965.  But  many  spinners  are  doing  nothing  to  help 
it? — That  is  quite  true. 

1966.  Only  a few  firms  are  supporting  it? — Yes. 

1867.  Other  firms  apparently  dread  no  shortage  in 

their  supplies  from  abroad? — No. 

1968.  You  are  not  an  expert  in  regard  to  the  various 
operations  of  growing  flax? — No. 

1969.  Mr.  Barbour. — There  is  a certain  section  of 
the  trade,  like  heavy  warp  spinners  and  thread  spin- 
ners— you  have  heard  that  they  are  hard  put  to  it 
to  get  their  supplies? — Of  Irish  flax. 

1970.  Of  flax  generally? — Yes,  of  the  class  they  dea'l 
with. 

1971.  They  would  be  hard  put  to  it  if  the  Irish  sup- 
ply were  cut  off? — Yes. 

1972.  Have  you  eve-.  Heard  any  of  them  say  this  is 
a serious  thing,  and  would  have  to  be  dealt  with? — 

1973.  We  have  heard  here,  from  the  farmers'  point 

of  view,  that  the  spinners  are  inclined  to  be  in- 
different, and  from  the  spinners  we  have  heard ? — 

Well,  the  spinners  are  indifferent  because  they  can  geb 
cheap  foreign  flax  that  does  as  well.  The  few  who 
want  Irish  flax  buy  it,  but  the  Irish  farmer  won’t 
grow  it  because  there  is  not  sufficient  competition  to 
get  a fair  price  for  it.  That  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

1974.  But  is  there  not  a section  of  the  trade  to 
whom  Irish  flax  is  essential? — Yes;  a necessity  practi- 
cally. 

1975.  You  think  it  is  a question  of  price? — Cer- 
tainly, it  is.  If  I,  as  a farmer,  have  a choice  to 
make  I will  grow  the  crop  which  pays  me  best. 

1976.  What  about  this  suggestion  of  combination  of 
buyers? — Oh,  I think  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
selling  at  present  is  this  : if  the  farmer  brings  flax 
a long  way  into  the  market  he  must  sell  it.  If  it  hap- 
pens to  be  that  in  this  particular  market  there  is  no 
competition,  or  his  flax  is  not  of  the  quality  to  suit 
buyers,  that  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in. 

1977.  Mr.  Crawford. — Ts  it  from  direct  knowledge 
you  speak  of  the  wants  of  Irish  spinners?  Yon  say 
some  of  them  don’t  want  Irish  flax? — I have  beenin 
connection  with  the  trade,  for  twenty  years,  dealing 
with  spinners. 

1978.  It  is  not  from  your  personal  knowledge? — 
No,  from  the  views  of  spinners. 

1979.  I notice  every  time  you  mentioned  foreign 
flax,  you  said  “ cheap  foreign  flax.”  You  were  leav- 
ing out  the  Courtrai  flax  altogether? — Yes. 

1980.  If  the  Irish  crop  produced  ten  thousand  tons 
in  a year,  and  if  this  were  withdrawn,  would  it  not 
inevitably  raise  the  price  of  foreign  flax? — I would 
think  so. 

1981.  Would  it  not  be  a matter  of  interest,  at  least 
of  indirect  interest,  for  the  spinners  who  don’t  use 


Irish  flax,  to  maintain  the  acreage  in  Ireland?— -I 
think  they  should  have  such  an  interest,  but  I have 
never  seen  it  manifested  in  the  past. 

1982.  Mr.  Jambs  Stewart. — Did  you  not  get  entries 
for  the  competition  under  these  schemes? — We  had 
entries,  but  they  wore  in  the  majority  of  cases  from 
men  who  were  fair  growers  of  flax  previously. 

1983.  You  could  get  up  no  rivalry  at  all? — Verv 
little. 

1984.  Chairman. — Would  you  be  surprised  to  know 
many  foreign  countries  have  already  tried  these 
schemes  and  given  them  up? — I would  not  be  sur- 
prised from  my  experience. 

1985.  Mr.  Lane. — You  seem  to  attach  considerable 
importance  to  the  auction  market,  so  far  as  your 
knowledge  goes? — Either  the  auction  market  or  the 
co-operative  market. 

1986.  Co-operative  marketing  would  meau  the 
auctioning  of  flax  for  the  individual  members  of  the 
co-operative  society? — If  it  is  sold  by  the  manager  of 
the  co-operative  society  to  the  individual  buyer,  I 
don’t  mind. 

1987.  Do  you  think  Robson’s  sales  are  desirable?— 
I know  very  little  about  them,  therefore  I cannot  say. 
Auction  sales  of  that  kind,  provided  the  goods  are  not 
compulsorily  sold  on  the  first  day  they  are  offered, 
are  an  advantage. 

1988.  If  it  is  an  advantage,  could  not  some  scheme 
be  devised  by  your  Committee  for  encouraging  the  sale 
of  flax  at  these  auctions? — Up  to  the  present  our  Com- 
mittee has  not  been  allowed  to  devise  a scheme  on  any 
of  these  questions.  The  Department  devises  them.  ’ 

1989.  What  is  your  view  of  transferring  the  prise 
system  to  auction  sales? — No  use  whatever.  The 
prize  system,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  encourage  a man 
to  grow  flax  who  has  not  been  growing  it  before,  for 
the  reason  he  has  to  pit  himself  against  one  who  is  a 
thorough  master  of  his  business.  He  will  say  : ‘‘wliat 
is  the  use  of  my  competing ; my  hope  of  getting  a prize 
is  nil.” 

1990.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  of  the  fish 
poisoning  question? — I know  it  is  a great  grievance 
of  the  farmers  and  there  is  great  difficulty  about  it, 
but  I have  no  practical  knowledge  of  it. 

1991.  Mr.  Hinoholiff. — You  are  aware  the  De- 

artment  has  admitted  the  objections  your  Committee 

ad  against  the  county  scheme  for  flax  improvement? 

— Yes,  I am  not  blaming  the  Department  in  any  way. 

1992.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  your  Committee  were 
to  draft  a scheme  during  the  past  year? — They  were, 
but  they  have  not  done  so. 

1993.  That  only  shows  the  difficulty  of  devising  a 
scheme  at  the  present  time? — It  is  most  difficult  to 
devise  a scheme  whereby  public  money  can  assist  in 
the  furtherance  of  this  at  present. 

1994.  Arising  out  of  your  replies  to  Mr.  Lane,  I 
tak?  it  your  Committee  would  give  every  consideration 
to  any  suggestion  from  this  Committee  or  any  other? 
— Yes,  any  reasonable  scheme. 

1995.  And  if  they  thought  well  of  such  a scheme,  to 
finance  it  from  the  joint  fund,  that  is  from  the  rates 
and  the  Department’s  Fund? — Yes,  our  Committee  re- 
gards the  flax  industry  as  most  important  for  Ireland. 


S.  E.  S. 
Edwards, 
Esq 


S.  E.  S.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Boveva 

1996.  Chairman — Are  you  a farmer,  Mr.  Edwards?— 
Yes,  sir. 

1997.  Do  you  wish  to  offer  any  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  that  is  to  say,  the  causes 
contributing  to  the  decrease  in  the  area  under  flax? — The 
only  evidence  I can  give,  or  that  I wish  to  give,  at  the 
present  moment  is  in  connection  with  the  combination 
of  buyers.  It  has  been  denied  here  this  week- that 
there  has  been  any  combination  amongst  buyers  in  the 
markets  to  keep  down  prices.  The  communication 
which  I have  sent  to  you  asserts  that  there  is,  or  that 
there  must  be,  some  such  combination. 

1998.  Why?  On  what  grounds  do  you  rest  that? — 
My  letter  discloses  grounds. 

1999.  Shall  we  read  this  letter  and  put  it  in  as 
evidence? — There  is  a letter  which  I wrote  to  the 
newspapers  ten  years  ago. 


House,  County  Londonderry,  examined. 

2000.  Will  you  read  it  and  it  will  be  put  in  as  evi- 
dence? 

Witness  reads  the  following  letter : — 

“ March  28th,  1901. 

“ To  the  Editor,  Belfast  News-Letter. 

“ Sir, — I take  issue  with  your  correspondent,  in  this 
morning’s  paper,  and  give  his  assertion  that  ‘ no  such 
combination  among  buyers  has  taken  place  ’ a flat 
contradiction.  An  ounce  of  fact  is  of  more  value  than 
a mountain  of  assertion.  That  ounce  I now  give  to 
the  public,  merely  suggesting  that  the  buyers  and 
spinners  will  meditate  thereon.  I have  grown  flax  for 
many  years,  with  more  or  less  success.  The  last  I 
sowed  was  in  1889.  It  was  offered  for  sale  in  the 
Limavady  market  on  March  3,  1890.  I saw  at  least 
six  representatives  of  the  spinners  or  buyers  on  the 
street.  Only  one  looked  at  my  flax.  I asked  56s.  per 
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ewt. ; lie  offered  52s.  6d.  Neither  was  inclined  to  give 
way,  although  pressure  was  put  on  me  to  sell.  No 
other  buyer  looked  at  the  flax  or  asked  the  price.  It 
was  not  sold,  but  placed  in  a store  for  some  weeks. 
Then  I sent  a stranger  to  sell  the  flax  in  the  same 
market.  Only  the  original  buyer  appeared  (recognised 
the  flax)  and  offered  50s.  per  cwt.  As  no  other  buyer 
would,  or  did,  look  at  the  flax  or  offer  a price,  he 
eventually  got  it  at  his  own  price.  I came  naturally 
to  the  conclusion  that  I had  been  boycotted  in  the 
local  market  and  forced  to  sell  my  flax  for  less  than 
actual  value. 

“ This  might  happen  to  me  once,  but  could  not  occur 
twice.  I never  sowed  flax  again.  I have  seen  the 
buyers  over  and  over  again  walk  the  streets  on  the 
market  day,  letting  the  jobbers  do  the  buying  and 
then  clearing  the  latter  out  in  bulk  at  the  close  of  the 
market.  Does  this  not  look  like  combination?  You 
will  admit  I tell  a plain  unvarnished  tale.  I can  only 
hope  it  will  not  impair  the  digestion  of  my  friends,  the 
buyers.  I have  a profound  belief  that  they  are  mainly 
responsible  for  a large  portion  of  the  decrease  in  flax- 
growing  in  Ireland.  Like  many  other  things  in  this 
country  the  flax  trade  wants  some  light  thrown 
thereon.  This  is  my  excuse  for  trying  to  shed  a ray 
on  1 methods  which  are  dark  and  ways  that  are 
strange.’  Might  I ask  is  there  any,  and,  if  so,  how 
much,  flax  bought  directly  from  the  Irish  farmer 
at  the  spinning  mills  annually?  My  information  is 
that  spinners  have  refused  to  buy  flax  forwarded  from 
the  country  districts,  unless  through  the  well-woru 
and,  shall  I say  unsatisfactory,  channels.  I think 
spinners  are  as  much  interested  in  this  matter  as  the 
farmer,  but  it  is  from  the  latter’s  standpoint  I write, 
and  if  any  further  facts  or  figures  are  desired,  they 
will  be  freely  given  by 

“ S.  E.  S.  Edwards. 

Bovevn  House, 

“ Co.  Derry.” 

2001.  Chairman. — That,  of  course,  was  some  time 
ago? — Ten  years  ago. 

2002.  Do  you  think  things  are  equally  bad  to-day  ? — 

I think  they  are  worse. 

2003.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  of  complaint  with 
regard  to  the  manner  of  sale  at  the  mills,  and  there 
have  been  several  witnesses  who  have  strongly  advo- 
cated that  it  should.be  abolished  and  the  flax  sold  in 
the  open  market.  This  was  an  open  market? — That 
was  the  .open  market. 

2004.  And  you  were  not  better  off.  You  think  the 
combination  would  be  quite  as  strong  in  the  open  mar- 
ket as  in  the  mill? — It  is  rather  worse  in  the  open 
market  , because  there  is  only  one  buyer  present  at  the 
mill.  The  mill  is  not  as  bad  as  tFe  market,  iso  far  as 
combination  is  concerned. 

2005.  But  combination,  you  see,  in  the  case  of  the 
mill,  may  take  place  in  the  train  going  down  from 
Belfast? — Quite  easily. 

2006.  In  your  case  you  fancy  the  combination  was 
on  the  street? — There  was  no  question  about  it. 

2007.  Have  you  any  remedy  for  that  state  of  things? 
—The  remedy’  is  simple  if  tic  representatives  of  the 
mills  go  into  the  market  and  buy  as  they  ought  to. 
They  are  sent  there  to  buy  from  the  farmer  and  they 
don't  buy  from  the  farmer.  If  they  do,  they  don’t 
buy  direct  but  let  the  jobbers  come  in. 

2008.  Are  the  employers  of  these  buyers  aware  of 
the  fact  that  their  representatives  hand  over  their 
duties  to  the  jobber? — I cannot  answer  that. 

2009.  You  would  hardly  think  they  would  agree  to 
that  method? — They  ought  not  to,  except  they  want 
to  get  flax  as  cheap  as  possible. 

2010.  You  mean  the  spinners  want  it  as  cheap  as 
possible  ?— Naturally. 

2011.  I don’t  think  they  would  resort  to  that  prac- 
tice even  to  get  it  cheap  ? — Well,  they  should  not. 

2012.  I don't  think  they  would.  Don’t  you  think 
that  what  you  complain  of  is  due  to  a few  buyers  who 
are  careless? — It  was  universal  in  this  local  market 
at  that  time. 

2013.  Even  the  representatives  of  the  best  firms? — 1 
Yes,  there  was  one  man — I don’t  want  to  mention 
names,  because  he  is  dead — and  he  was  the  only  man 
who  came  to  buy  my  flax.  The  other  buyers  saw  the 
transaction,  and  he  never  left  my  flax  during  the  whole 
market,  and  I take  it  he  bought  no  other  flax  during 
the  whole  market. 
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2014.  Were  the  others  guarding  other  lots  of 
flex?— No ; I could  not  answer  that.  I don’t  think  so. 

2015.  Was  there  any  particular  reason  why  they 
should  look  after  you? — That  is  a difficult  question  to 
answer.  I don’t  know.  Not  that  I know  of. 

2016.  Because  of  that  you  gave  up  growing  flax? — I 
never  sowed  a pickle  since. 

2017.  You  were  so  disgusted  with  the  method  of 
purchase?— It  is  just,  that  way,  sir.  If  I am  over- 
come once  in  an  unfair  way  I will  take  measures  that 
I am  not  overcome  in  the  same  way  again. 

2018.  But  they  overcame  you  effectively  if  they  put 
you  out  of  the  trade? — They  did  not  put  me  out  of 
the  trade,  but  they  put  me  out  of  growing  flax,  of 
course. 

2019.  Do  you  think  your's  is  a typical  case? — Well, 
over  and  over  again,  after  that  letter  of  mine  appeared 
in  the  Press,  I came  across  farmers  and  others,  and 
every  one  of  them  coincided  with  me,  and  gave  mo 
other  facts  at  the  time  that  were  very  much  more 
enlightening  than  mine  were.  They  told  me  new 
things  I had  never  heard  of.  I would  refer  to  Mr. 
Byrue,  the  Chairman  of  the  Moneymore  Co-operative 
Agricultural  Association,  who  wrote  wanting  to  know 
why  no  reply  was  given  by  the  representatives  of  the 
local  Merchants’  Association  to  my  letter,  so  there 
must  have  been  something  in  it. 

2020.  With  regard  to  other  aspects  ot  the  flax  in- 
dustry, do  you  think  flax-growing,  provided  the  farmer 
gets  fair  competition,  is  profitable  enough? — When  I 
worked  it  it  was  equally  profitable  with  other  crops. 

2021.  There  was  a little  more  risk? — My  chief 
trouble  at  the  time  was  to  get  hands  to  do  it  pro- 
perly. The  old  workers  in  my  day  and  my  father’s 
day  were  all  trained  to  work  with  flax  satisfactorily, 
and  did  it  well,  but  as  years  rolled  on  thej'  got  out  of 
that  training,  and  the  handling  became’  unsatisfac- 
tory. I was  as  particular  as  most  men  in  wishing  to 
have  the  thing  properly  done,  but  I never  could  get 
it  handled  right  in  the  pulling,  and  the  spreading, 
and  the  making  of  it  ready  for  the  mill. 

2022.  It  was  not  that  which  put  you  out  of  the 
growing? — No,  it  was  not.  It  was  the  selling. 

2023.  You  say  the  method  of  sale  is  one  of  the  great- 
est causes  of  putting  the  farmen;  from  growing  flax? 
— Well,  it  was  a large  contributing  cause. 

2024.  Did  you  hear  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  Bel- 
fast Co-operative  Society  that  flax  should  be  sold  by 
auction? — I am  aware  of  it.  It  seems  satisfactory.  I 
think  it  is  a very  satisfactory  method.  I attended 
some  of  their  meetings  during  the  organisation  of  the 
society,  and  knew  something  of  it;  working. 

2025.  Me.  Babbottb. — You  said  that  from  the  state 
of  affairs  which  existed  ten  years  ago  you  were  sure 
there  was  a combination? — That  is  my  impression. 

2026.  And  you  say  it  is  worse  now? — No,  you  mis- 
interpret me.  I referred  to  the  condition  of  flax  to- 
day when  I said  " it  is  worse  now.” 

'2027.  Well,  is  that  from  the  farmers’  point  of  view? 
— Yes.  I cannot  speak  of  the  combination  since  that 
time,  and  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect me  to  speak  of  it  now. 

2028.  The  Department  have  had  a return  made  out 
in  which  the  average  prices  for  the  last  few  years  are 
shown,  and  certainly  they  average  higher  than  the 
prices  did  ten  years  ago? — That  is  so. 

2029.  It  would  be  better  for  the  farmers? — Well,  as 
a result  in  my  district  there  is  more  flax  being  grown 
this  year  than  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  good 

rices  that  were  realised  last  year.  Some  of  them 

ave  told  me  how  very  well — how  exceptionally  well 
and  profitablj'  they  have  grown  it  during  the  past 
summer. 

2030.  Then  as  regards  prices  for  flax,  things  are  not 
worse  now  than  they  were  ten  years  ago? — They  are 
not. 

2031.  And  this  combination  if  it  exists  is  not  capable 
of  keeping  the  price  low? — I will  not  go  the  length 
of  saying  that. 

2032.  Would  you  say  a combination  of  farmers  in 
certain  districts  had  enabled  them  to  raise  the  price 
of  flax  despite  this  combination? — How  could  they? 

2033.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  how  the  price  of 
flax  has  risen? — We  are  all  aware  of  that — the  scarcity 
of  the  material.  The  supply  regulates  the  price. 

2034.  That  determines  the  price? — It  should. 

2035.  You  wish  us  to  believe  that  ten  years  ago 
manufacturers,  regardless  of  the  supply  or  demand, 
kept  price  down? — In  the  local  market. 


Belfast. 
May  5.  1910. 
S E.  S. 

Edwards, 

Esq. 
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2036.  Still  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  flax  goes  through 
the  open  market? — It  practically  all  goes  through  the 
open  market. 

2037.  And  the  manufacturers  by  their  combination 
keep  the  price  down  in  the  local  market? — They  do. 

2038.  Irrespective  of  supply  and  demand? — You  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  supply  is  the  foreign  supply.  It 
was  the  scarcity  in  the  foreign  supply  and  not  the 
local  supply  that  raised  the  price. 

2039.  That  is,  the  foreign  supply  is  the  dominating 
factor  in  regulating  the  price?-— It  is.  If  we  get  a 
quantity  of  flax  from  the  foreign  market,  it  surely 
regulates  the  supply  in  the  Irish  market  and  the  price. 
It  is  bound  to  do  so. 

2040.  I.  don’t  think  the  Association  of  Spinners  really  - 
could  influence  the  price  in  the  local  market? — Bear 
in  mind,  I am  not  asserting  that  the  spinners  combine. 

I am  not  here  making  that  assertion.  The  spinners,  I 
say,  are  honourable  men;  everyone  of  them  so  far  as 
I know.  It  is  with  their  representatives  in  the  local 
market  that  this  thing  has  occurred. 

2041.  The  members  of  the  Committee  here  simply 
wish  to  get  at  the  facts? — Well,  I have  just  read  my 
facts  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  You  can  work 
them  out  any  way  you  please. 

2042.  Chairman. — You  said  things  were  worse  now 
than  ten  years  ago? — I meant  in  the  growing  of  flax 
from  the  farmers’  point  of  view. 

2043.  Although  the  prices  are  higher? — Yes. 

2044.  You  said  things  were  worse  now,  and  I cer- 
tainly at  the  time  took  you  to  allude  to  the  question 
I had  previously  put  to  you  with  regard  to  the  com- 
bination?— No,  I did  not  mean  that. 

2045.  I accept  your  correction. 

2046.  Mr.  Barbour — You  didn’t  differentiate  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Commission  houses  and  the 
representatives  of  the  spinners? — I cannot  tell  the 
difference.  They  were  all  buyers  in  the  market. 

2047.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
in  Robson’s  market  to  get  together  and  say:  “We 
won’t  pay  higher.”  I should  have  thought  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  an  agreement  like  that? — There  would  be 
some  difficulty  about  that,  unless  one  buyer  bought 
all  the  flax  and  then  divided  it  up.  I don’t  see  how 
you  could  do  it  in  an  open  auction. 

2048.  You  think  now  the  farmer  has  a better  chance 
in  the  auction  market  than  in  the  open  market? — I do. 

2049.  Mb.  Crawford. — How  do  you  sell  your 
cattle? — Mainly  at  my  own  house. 

2050.  You  don’t  sell  cattle  in  the  market? — Some- 

2051.  Have  you  never  had  a similar  experience 
with  cattle? — Never. 

2052.  You  have  heard  of  such? — Well,  it  is  this  way. 
If  you  are  selling  cattle  in  the  market  and  the  dealer 
is  buying,  another  dealer  won’t  interfere  while  the 
first  dealer  is  with  you.  If  the  first  dealer  and  you 
differ  and  he  goes  away,  then  any  other  dealer  may 
come  in  and  buy  it. 

2053.  So  that  cattle  dealers  are  a decenter  lot  than 
flax  dealers.  How  do  you  sell  your  oats? — Oats  are 
sent  to  the  miller  or  purchaser  direct,  and  are  not 
sold  by  competition.  The  bulk  is  sent  to  Mr.  McCrorv 
and  we  take  his  price.  He  is  an  honest  man. 

2054.  How  is  it  you  have  this  other  experience  with 
the  flax  buyers  ? Have  they  a special  dose  of  original 
sin? — It  looks  like  it. 

2055.  Supposing  flax  continues  at  present  prices  or 
higher,  you  don’t  intend  sowing  it  again? — I never 
will  sow  a pickle  of  it  again  because  I was  boycotted 
in  my  own  local  market. 

2056.  And  if  flax  went  to  twenty  shillings  a stone 
you  would  not  sow  any  ? — No. 

2057.  The  price  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  m that 
case? — In  so  far  as  I am  concerned. 

2058.  Me.  James  Stewaet. — Do  you  know  anything 

about  the  seed  now?— No.  Literally  I am  out  of  the 
trade  altogether.  . 

2059.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — I do  not  hold  a 
brief  for  the  spinners  or  for  the  flax  buyers.  In  this 
market  when  you  sold  this  particular  lot  of  flax  there 
were  six  or  eight  buyers? — Yes,  on  the  street. 

2060.  This  particular  buyer  you  speak  of  was  the 
first  man  who  got  into  your  flax?— The  very  first  man 
who  came  to  the  cart. 


2061.  And  he  remained  with  you  all  the  day?— .Yes. 

2062.  And  ho  offered  52s.  6d.? — Yes. 

2063.  And  you  would  take  55s.  ? — Yes. 

2064.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  an  honour- 
able thing  for  another  man  to  have  “ jumped  in " 
while  he  was  there? — Well,  it  would  be  very  unusual. 

2065.  It  would  not  be  allowed  in  the  cattle  trade  or 
any  other  trade.  I don’t  think  you  are  a very  back- 
ward man.  Did  you  not  toll  this  man  either  to  give 
you  your  price  or  leave  the  cart  and  let  some  other 
man  come  in? — I could  have  done  that,  but  I did  not 
do  it. 

2066.  I have  often  seen  that  done,  and  I have  done 
it  myself.  I never  found  a man,  who,  when  he  was 
told  either  to  give  the  price  or  leave  the  flax,  did  not 
do  one  or  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  this  man  wanted 
the  flax  at  a certain  price,  which  you  would  not  take, 
and  you  both  lost  your  day? — He  lost  his  day  at  all 
events. 

2067.  You  lost  yours  through  not  telling  this  man 
to  give  your  price  or  go  away?— But  surely  no  buyer- 
when  he  was  not  getting  the  flax  would  stay  there. 
Why  did  he  not  say  it  was  not  worth  55s.  to  Mm? 

2068.  He  was  losing  his  market? — He  was  losing 
very  much  more  than  I was. 

2069.  Well,  I don’t  see  there  is  any  evidence  of  boy- 
cotting in  that  case.  No  buyer  in  flax,  cattle,  or  any 
other  business  will  interfere  with  another  man  buy- 
ing?— I don’t  see  why  he  should  stay  with  my  flax 
all  day. 

2070.  He  stayed  in  the  hope  of  getting  it?— He  lost 
his  day  and  got  no  flax. 

2071.  It  seems  to  me  as  bad  on  the  buyer  as  it  was 
on  you?—' Well,  if  it  was  rough  on  the  buyer,  it  was 
punishing  me.  Then  I came  back  three  weeks  after- 
wards and  the  buyer  appears  again  and  recognises 
the  flax,  and  no  other  buyer  offers  a price. 

2072.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  evidence  of  boy- 
cotting in  that.  Why  did  not  you  make  him  leave  the 
cart? 

2073.  Chairman. — Could  you  make  him  leave  your 
cart? — How  could  IP  It  is  the  open  street. 

2074.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  say  you  did  not  ask 
him? — Was  it  my  place  to  ask  him?  It  was  Ms  place 
to  go.  I was  there  to  sell  my  flax  to  anybody  who 
would  buy  it. 

2075.  But  he  was  there  to  buy  it. 

2076.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— I have  just  as  much 

flax  as  anybody.  I never  heard  of  a buyer  who 
would  not  go  away  when  he  was  asked  to,  if  he  was 
not  ready  to  buy.  I think  it  was  a case  of  bad  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  both  of  you? — I fail  to  see  where 
the  bad  business  came  in  on  my  part.  I had  no  ngh 
to  order  the  man  about  his  business.  . 

2077.  Supposing  you  drive  a cow  into  the  fan  and, 

as  very  often  happens,  a jobber  or  “ guinea,  hunter, 
as  they  are  known,  hangs  on  and  will  not  leave  you, 
and  while  he  is  with  you  not  another  dealer  will  come 
in  and  ask  you  a price.  How  long  will  you  allow  h 
to  stay  with  you  ? Why,  he  would  not  get  the  lengt. 
of  the'  town  with  you?— I have  seen  it  done— a man 
staying  an  hour  after  a beast.  , , 

2078.  You  say  yon  have  stopped  growing  flax,  j mo 

you  say  you  had  a.  good  deal  of  trouble  getting  worse  , 
that  is  trained  workers? — Yes.  . i 

2079.  In  your  younger  days  workers  were  Marne 
and  understood  flax? — Yes. 

2080.  Was  the  flax  not  much  better  tben— ' 
it  not  firmer  and  better? — I don’t  think  so. 

2081.  Will  you  tell  me  when  the  trained  hands  wen* 
away?  Flax  was  grown  continuously,  and  there  m 
always  have  been  trained  hands  coming  forward.  - 
did  not  stop  all  at  once?— Well,  when  the  productio 
began  to  dwindle  then  the  training  went down. 

2082.  Then  you  think  the  workers  of  the  prese 
day  are  not  at  all  equal  to  the  workers  of  the  pre 
vears  in  skill?— 1 They  are  far  from  it  in  my  Mstnot. 

2083.  I personally  have  some  experience  m ma  , 

ing  flax,  and  I think  there  is  no  market  m IK 
where  there  is  better  competition  than  the  one  J 
mention.  There  is  better  competition  u to ’ • 

than  any  other  market? — I- have  no  experience 
later  years,  seeing  this  was  twenty  years  ago,  ana 
has  been  no  answer  given  to  me. 


* - The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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At  Belfast. 


PEES ESI  : 

John  Hitch  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  Chairman. 

Hakold  A.  M.  Bajebodr,  Esq.,  M.A.  Daniel  Henry  Lane..  Esq.,  J.P. 

James  G.  Crawford  Esq.  1 James  Scott  Gordon'  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

John  W.  Stewabt,  Esq.  Joseph  H.  Hinchclipf,  Esq.,  Pli.D. 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P. 

George  T.  Fidleh,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


J.  D.  Sharkey,  Esq.,  Lyle  House,  Purdysburn,  Belfast,  examined. 


2084.  Chairman. — You  come  here,  Mr.  Sharkey,  in 
your  private  capacity? — I do.  I have  no  connection 
with  spinners,  commission  agents,  or  buyers,  nor  any 
other  department  of  the  linen  business.  I am  here 
as  an  Irishman  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
linen  industry. 

2085.  Are  you  a farmer? — I was  brought  up  to  the 
farming  business  in  my  youth,  but  I have  followed 
it  only  occasionally  since  when  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  country. 

2086.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  the  linen 
business? — I am  employed  in  the  linen  business. 

2087.  You  have  submitted  a few  heads  of  the  evi- 
dence you  propose  to  give,  and  you  propose  to  show, 
first,  some  of  the  causes  which  have  led  up  to  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  Irish  flax,  and  secondly,  the  cause 
of  the  decrease  in  production.  Now,  first  of  all,  can 
you  tell  us  something  as  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
flax? — I can.  In  my  early  days  £5  per  cwt.  and  up 
to  £6  was  considered  a high  price  for  good  flax. 

2038.  When  was  that? — That  would  be  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  ’seventies,  or  the  beginning  of  the  ’eighties. 

2089.  Can  you  give  us  any  data? — I am  speaking  from 
memory. 

2090.  What  do  you  say  the  price  is  now? — It  does 
not  range  more  than  from  £8  10s.  and  sometimes  not 
so  much.  What  I propose  is  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  decrease  in  production  of  flax  and  the  falling  off 
in  the  price.  To  my  mind  that  began  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  spade  cultivation  and  deep  ploughing.  It  is  also 
due  to  a large  increase  iu  the  use  of  artificial  manure. 
If  you  compare  continental  countries,  where  they  have 
taken  to  using  artificial  manure,  you  will  find  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  falling  off  in  production.  In  my 
opinion  the  more  artificial  manure  used  on  the  land 
the  worse  the  flax  will  be,  and  you  will  have  a lesser 
yield. 

2091.  Upon  what  have  you  based  there  observations? 
— I base  my  observations’  on  this  : that  when  growing 
flax  properly  you  must  have  your  land  in  thoroughly 
good  condition,  and  it  must  be  properly  manured  with 
farmyard  or  natural  manure,  and  unless  you  do  that 
and  have  the  proper  quality  in  the  land  and  work  the 
land  in  proper  rotation,  I say  it  is  not  possible  to  grow 
good  flax. 

"2092.  Is  that  your  theory? — It  is. 

2093.  But  you  have  no  facts  to  support  it? — Nothing 
but  practical’ facts. 

2094.  Can  you  give  me  these  practical  facts? — I 
can.  On  the  farm  in  which  I was  brought  up  the  pro- 
cess I have  mentioned  was  adopted.  I was  convinced 
from  what  I saw  that  the  farmer  who  lived  near  us  and 
who  used  artificial  manure  could  not  grow  good  flax  to 
compete  with  the  farm  on  which  I was  brought  np, 
and  I may  tell  you  that  we  had  the  best  yield  in  the 
County  Derry.  I have  seen  one  farmer,  for  example, 
on  one  side  who  did  not  use  proper  manure  and  his 
crop  was  a failure,  and  on  the  other  side  I have  seen 
a farmer  who  used  proper  manure  and  obtained  a good 
crop. 

2095.  Were  there  any  other  circumstances  that  might 
account  for  that? — There  were  no  other  circumstances 
that  I remember.  The  weather  was  the  same  for 
both. 


2096.  Was  one  man  then  a better  farmer  than  the  Belfast. 

other? — I don’t  know,  but,  of  course,  the  preparation  — 

of  the  soil  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Mir  8,  1910. 

2097.  Did  your  neighbour  prepare  his  soil  better  — 
than  you  did  or  as  well? — Not  at  all.  Just  the  reverse,  3.  D. 
because  land  for  flax  should  be  ploughed  very,  very  Sharkey,  Esq. 
deeply  if  not  spade  cultivated.  The  ploughing  should 

be  done,  say,  in  December,  and  again  in  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  The  land  should  be  cross-ploughed  very 
deeply.  I also  believe  that  drilling  without  spade  cul- 
tivation has  a tendency  to  make  the  land  hard,  which 
is  very  injurious  for  flax  cultivation. 

2098.  Do  you  question  the  quality  of  the  manure 
used — you  assert  that  many  years  ago  your  neigh- 
bour produced  a much  worse  flax  than  you  did,  and 
that  he  used  artificial  manure,  which  you  did  not. 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  it  is  the  commonest 
thing  in  the  world  to  come  across  two  farmers  at  the 
present  day,  one  of  whom  produces  good  flax  and  the 
other  does  not,  although  both  use  artificial  manures? 

— I would  not.  They  could  have  used  a certain 
amount  of  artificial  manure  which  may  have  suited 
one  and  not  the  other. 

2099.  Accordingly  your  logical  deduction  is,  if 
farmers  did  not  U6e  artificial  manure  they  would 
produce  good  flax? — No;  my  point  is  if  a small 
proportion  of  artificial  manure  is  used  on  a farm 
where  a proper  supply  of  natural  manure  is  used  it 
won’t  injure  the  farm.  One  farmer  may  use  artificial 
manure  and  the  other  artificial  manure,  and  the  effects 
be  different  altogether. 

2100.  Have  you  followed  the  experiments  carried 
out  by  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  the  North 
of  Ireland? — I have  heard  of  them.  I heard  from 
a Mr.  McKee,  in  the  County  Tyrone,  about  them. 

The  representative  of  the  Department  planted  and 
cultivated  his  land  with  flax  as  an  experiment  and  the 
crop  was  a failure.  I may  tell  you  again  that  I do 
not  believe  artificial  manure  would  ever  produce  good 
flax. 

2101.  With  regard  to  spade  culture,  do  you  re- 
commend that  farmers  should  resort  to  the  spade  again 
— take  the  small  farmers? — If  a man  employs  a chill 
plough  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  resort  to 
spade  cultivation  when  he  can  produce  the  same  result, 
and  that  result  is  good,  deep  ploughing. 

2102.  Your  next  point  is  with  regard  to  the  milling 

process? — Yes.  Correspondence  has  taken  place  at 

different  periods  throwing  reflection  on  the  scutchers, 
and  saying  that  they  produced  all  this  bad  flax.  To 
my  mind  I cannot  see  the  point  in  that  argument, 
because  flax  must  be  grown  well  in  the  first  instance, 
and  if  you  don’t  grow  good  flax  the  mill-owner  cannot 
depreciate  the  quality  of  it  or  decrease  the  quantity. 

If  the  flax  is  badly  handled  the  mill-owner  cannot  he 
blamed.  It  was  an  absurdity  to  talk  about  the  mill- 
owner  destroying  flax. 

2103.  So  that  you  think  the  mill-owners  are  entirely 
blameless,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  had  flax  is 
due  to  the  farmer  who  grows  it? — Yes.  The  farmers 
are  responsible  in  this  way.  When  they  found  that 
the  flax  was  largely  straw  and  the  fibre  was  wanted 
and  largely  sought  after  they  cultivated  it  after  this 
fashion  : it  was  taken  to  the  mill  and  the  scutcher 
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found  that  if  exposed  to  the  same  process  as  good  flax 
it  would  give  tow  and  he  had  to  buff  the  flax  or  give  it 
a slight  dressing  so  as  to  have  any  result  at  all.  The 
mill-owner  was  certainly  doing  his  best  with  the  flax, 
but  it  had  been  spoiled  in  the  production.  If  it  had 
been  good  flax  it  would  have  stood  good  dressing.  My 
experience  is  that  all  the  damage  is  done  in  the  culti- 
vation and  handling  of  the  flax.  The  steward  of  the 
farm  on  which  I was  brought  up  used  to  dispose  of 
the  whole  of  the  tow  for  £1. 

2104.  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  of  the  flax 
might  not  be  brought  about  by  the  water  ? It  might  be 
spoiled  in  the  water? — Certainly. 

210o.  You  say  if  the  flax  is  bad  the  mill-owner  is  not 
to  blame,  and  you  blame  the  farmer  for  using  artificial 
manure? — Yes.  You  must  use  natural  manure  if  you 
want  good  flax. 

2106.  You  say  it  might  be  spoiled  in  the  steeping? 

— I do.  In  the  retting  process  a farmer  requires  to 

be  very  judicious  in  his  use  of  the  retting  pond. 

2107.  Do  you  consider  that  the  scutch-mill  owners 
are' all  perfect? — I don’t  agree  with  that  idea. 

2108.  But  you  have  thrown  all  the  blame  upon  the 
farmer? — I should  explain  that  the  mill-owner  is  neces- 
sarily driven  to  adopt  a certain  process  in  order  to 
give  a f armer  the  best  result. 

2109.  And  some  results  are  better  than  others? — 
Yes.  If  the  farmer  brings  the  proper  stuff  I am  sure 
the  mill-owner  does  his  best.  I will  give  you  an 
example.  The  steward  of  the  farm  on  which  I was 
brought  up  stipulated  with  the  mill-owner  that  the 
flax  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  that  there 
should  not  be  the  slightest  piece  of  straw  left  in  it. 
He  attended  the  mill  daily  and  examined  the  flax  while 
it  was  being  dressed,  and  if  there  was  the  slightest 
bit  of  straw  or  anything  else  of  that  kind  left  in  the 
flax  they  had  to  give  it  a re-cleaning  so  as  not  to  leave 
anything  in  it  that  would  interfere  with  its  value. 

2110.  But  would  you  suggest  that  the  farmers 
should  attend  and  compel  the  mill-owner  to  do  this?— 
The  farmer  should  do  it  if  possible,  and  I suggest  if 
the  flax  industry  is  to  he  a success,  and  if  the  farmor 
wants  to  compete  with  outsiders  and  produce  as  good 
a crop  of  flax  he  should  look  after  it  from  start  to 
finish,  and  not  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  any  individual, 
no  matter  who  he  is. 

2111.  Now,  Mr.  Sharkey,  will  you  give  us  your 
opinion  generally  as  regards  the  selling  through 
commission  agents  or  dealers? — I quite  agree  with 
Colonel  Crawford’s  idea  that  co-operative  societies 
should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  be- 
cause, to  my  mind,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  flax, 
no  matter  who  the  commissioner  is,  or  whether  it  is 
the  spinner  himself,  I say  they  do  not  go  out  with  the 
intention  of  giving  the  farmer  the  best  price  for  his 
flax.  They  do  not  go  to  the  market  to  buy  at  the 
highest  price.  They  go  to  the  market  to  buy  a certain 
qualify  of  flax  to  suit  their  business,  and  they  will  pay 
a certain  price  for  that,  but,  as  I said  before,  they  do 
not  go  there  to  give  the  farmer  the  highest  price  for 
his  flax. 

2112.  I am  sure  they  do  not.  _ He  would  be  a very 
foolish  man  who  Would  do  anything  of  the  kind.  His 
business  is  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  he  can.  Is  not  that 
your  opinion? — It  is. 

2113.  What,  then,  is  your  alternative  Bystem ? — My 
system  is  this— and  I cannot  emphasise  it  too  strongly 
— the  sale  of  flax  must  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
done  in  the  butter  factories. 

2114.  You  are  in  favour  of  that? — Not  altogether. 
You  then  deprive  the  farmer  of  seeing  the  result  pf 
his  production,  and  besides  you  lessen  his  interest  in 
the  quality  of  the  flax,  and  he  may  not  care  whether 
it  is  what  it  should  be  or  not.  He  has  merely  got  to 
produce  the  straw  to  a certain  length  and  height  and 
have  good  tow,  and  that  by  any  means,  whether  by 
artificial  manure— which,  I believe,  will  do  that— or 
by  any  other  means.  All  he  has  got  to  look  after  is  to 
have  a good  field  of  flax  when  it  is  ripe,  and  when  the 
inspector  comes  to  buy  it  he  takes  it  at  what  he  consi- 
ders is  its  value. 

2115.  You  say  that  the  commission  or  middlemen 
in  the  open  market  have  something  to  do  with  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  flax?— Yes; 
I say  it  is  a great  failure,  especially . in  the  outlying 
districts.  It  does  not  apply  to  flax  alone,  hut  to  all 
forms  of  crops.  The  farmer  takes  his  flax  to  the 
market,  and  he  finds  there  is  no  one  there  but  the 


commission  agent.  If  he  is  a needy  farmer  and  wants 
money  badly  he  must  take  the  price  that  the  commis- 
sioner offers  him. 

2116.  He  has  no  alternative? — No,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I strongly  advocate  the  adoption  of  co-opera- 
tive societies,  because  if  the  farmer  grew  his  flax  he 
could  hand  it  to  the  co-operative  society,  and  if  he 
wanted  money  they  could  give  him  an  advance  until 
his  flax  had  been  disposed  of. 

2117.  You  think  the  adoption  of  the  co-operative 
system  would  be  a preventive  against  under-selling 
and  would  ensure  a direct  deal  with  the  spinners?— 
That  is  so.  My  idea  is  that  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer should  be  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  together. 

I have  always  thought  that  there  was  a great  waste 
between  the  producer  and  consumer. 

2118.  Your  final  opinion  has  reference  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  fresh  water  in  rivers  by  flax-water?  Have  you 
any  practical  knowledge  of  tnat? — A correspondence 
took  place  in  the  papers  stating  that  the  prosecution 
of  farmers  had  contributed  to  ruin  the  industry.  I 
think  it  is  a needless  thing  to  discharge  flax-water 
into  any  river  for  the  purpose  of  taking  flax  from  the 
retting  pond.  I have  never  seen  it  done  further  than 
by  small  farmers.  The  way  the  steward  of  the  laud  cn 
which  I was  brought  up  did  it  was  this:  the  retting 
pond  was  6 or  8 feet,  and  a landing  stage,  made  of 
a few  planks,  was  thrown  across  the  pond.  One  man 
drew  the  beet  forward  to  the  man  beside  him,  who 
laid  it  on  the  bank  without  discharging  any  water  at 
all.  It  is  a very  simple  process,  and  I always  look 
upon  it  as  a most  barbarous  tiling  to  first  half  dis- 
charge the  flax-dam  and  put  a man  into  mud  and  dirt 
and  keep  him  there  half  a day  or  more  in  putting 
this  flax  on  the  bank,  and  carrying  with  it  all  the  mud 
and  discharged  oily  matter  that  had  been  accumulated 
during  the  retting  process.  In  the  other  way  that  I 
have  mentioned  you  washed  it  entirely  free  of  dirt. 

2119.  Mu.  Barbour. — You  mentioned  in  your  evi- 
dence that  a buyer  coming  to  the  market  came  there 
with  his  mind  made  up  to  give  a certain  price? — I am 
perfectly  sure  of  that. 

2120.  Take  the  thread  spinner  the  same  as  we  have 
here;  he  sends  his  buyer  to  buy  flax  of  a certain 
quality  at  a certain  price.  Suppose  there  is  nothing 
in  the  market  but  wefty  flax,  what  is  he  to  do?  He 
buys  it,  but  at  the  price  of  the  material  required  to 
spin  the  class  of  thread  that  is  produced  by  his  firm. 
If  it  did  not  suit  him  he  might  not  buy  at  all? — He 
buys  whatever  he  requires. 

2121.  You  oould  quite  understand  a spinner  of  fine 
yarn  being  able  to  give  a high  price  for  a wefty  flax 
that  would  not  appeal  to  a thread  spinner  at  all? — 
They  buy  what  suits  them  best.  There  is  practically 
no  market  of  that  kind.  You  could  number  the  fine 
spinners  on  your  fingers  very  easily. 

2122.  Would  not  you  say  that  they  were  offering  on 
the  market  flax  that  differed  almost  as  much  as  cbulk 
from  cheese? — That  is  not  my  idea  at  all.  My  idea  is 
this — and  I am  now  speaking  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  business — my  idea  is  that  a thread  spinner,  the 
same  as  a yam  spinner,  has  got  to  produce  a certain 
number  at  a certain  price,  and  he  wants  to  make  a cer- 
tain profit.  He  goes  to  the  market  himself,  or  he 
sends  his  agent,  with  the  idea  in  his  mind  that  he 
will  purchase  a certain  article  at  a certain  price,  Mid 
that  article  must  be  the  article  that  will  produce  for 
him  the  best  profit. 

2123.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  a flax  buyer  to 
go  to  a market  and  fix  the  price  of  flax?— Yes ; he  goes 
to  the  market  and  fixes  the  price  in  his  own  mind 
according  to  what  his  requirements  are. 

2124.  Then  in  your  opinion  the  spinner  determines 
the  price  of  flax? — Certainly.  Here  is  a point:  he 
buys  the  flax  from  Belgium ; he  does  not  go  there  in 
a haphazard  way  to  give  more  for  flax  than  he  requires 
for  a certain  grade  of  spinning  if  he  wants  to  make  a 
profit.  He  cannot  go  himself,  and  if  he  does  not  go. 
he  gets  samples  of  various  kinds  and  compares  them. 
He  then  selects  the  flax  that  suits  him  and  orders  » 
from  Belgium.  He  requires  to  make  his  yam  or 
thread  from  the  material  that  will  leave  him  the  best 
profit  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

2125.  Do  you  state  that  a spinner  can  substitute  nax 
at  £40  a ton  for  flax  at  £60  a ton? — No.  I do  fiot 
say  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I say  if  he  can  make  flax 
at  £40  suit  his  purpose,  he  will  do  so. 
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2126.  Do  you  think  the  spinner  buys  his  flax  before 
he  contracts  for  deliveries,  that  will  last  for  a year? — 
If  he  is  at  all  a judicious  merchant — and  I do  not 
think  there  are  many  soft  ones  in  Belfast — ho  will 
know  what  best  suits  himself.  If  I go  into  a linen 
merchant's,  the  first  thing  I do  is  to  find  out  if  he 
can  carry  out  a certain  contract.  The  first  thing  a 
spinner  does  is  to  try  to  find  out  if  he  can  get  a cer- 
tain kind  of  flax  to  carry  out  the  contract.  If  the 
spinner  can  govern  the  supply  of  flax  for  twelve  months 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  my  order,  the  price 
is  fixed  and  the  whole  thing  completed. 

2127.  You  know  something  about  the  manufacture? 
— Yes. 

2123.  You  know  the  spinning  margin? — I do. 

2129.  If  a spinner  determines  the  price  of  flax  can 
you  account  for  the  great  variations  in  the  spinning 
market? — You  wish  me  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
charges  between  the  spinner  and  the  manufacturer  ? 

2130.  No;  but  you  say  the  spinner  determines  the 
price  of  flax? — I do.  I mean  that  he  goes  to  the 
market  with  a fixed  price  in  his  mind. 

2131.  And  will  only  buy,  in  your  opinion,  flax  at  a 
certain  margin  of  profit? — That  is  so. 

2132.  Does  the  spinner  alter  that  from  time  to 
time  ? — Certainly. 

2133.  He  loses  money  or  makes  money? — I would 
not  agree  with  the  first  part  of  your  suggestion  that  he 
loses  money.  I do  not  admit  that  the  spinner  loses 
money  at  alL 

2134.  Mb.  Cbawfobd. — If  the  spinner  does  not  lose 
money,  how  is  it  that  various  spinning  mills  have  failed? 
— That  may  come  about  in  different  ways.  It  does 
not  occur  for  want  of  profit.  I have,  for  example,  , 
known  firms  who  always  charged  very  high  prices  in 
different  industries  and  yet  they  failed. 

2135.  In  your  opinion  it  is  wrong  for  a flax  buyer  to 
go  into  the  market  with  a price  already  determined  in 
his  mind? — I say  if  the  spinner  comes"  himself  to  the 
market  or  sends  his  representative,  he  comes  with  a 
certain  fixed  idea  in  his  mind  as  to  the  price  that  he 
intends  to  pay  and  the  article  that  he  intends  to 
secure  for  that  price. 

2136.  Is  that  wrong  ? — I do  not  say  it  is  wrong. 

2137.  So  it  is  quite  right,  then,  that  he  should  regu- 
late the  price  as  well  as  he  can? — I would  put  it  in  this 
way  to  you — I go  to  the  market  with,  say,  flax  worth 
£5  per  cwt.,  but  the  spinner  comes  along  and  says — 
and  I have  known  this  thing  to  happen  in  the  market 
—the  spinner  comes  along  and  he  says  to  the  farmer, 

“ That’s  a nice  parcel  of  flax.  It  is  too  high  class  for 
me.  Of  course  I am  buying  a certain  grade,  but 
could  not  give  you  the  price  you  are  asking.  My 
price  to-day  is  so-and-so.”  The  farmer,  of  course,  is 
quite  taken  aback  when  he  is  being  offered  what  the 
buyer  considers  he  is  quite  justified  in  offering  him 
for  his  flax,  because  that  is  the  price  the  buyer  wishes 
to  buy  at.  What  I wish  to  say  is — here  is  this  far- 
mer— perhaps  a needy  farmer,  in  want  of  money,  and 
the  consequence  is  he  says  to  himself,  “ I require  to 
sell  this  flax,  and  this  is  the  representative  ” — say — 

from  York  Street  Mill  ” — or  some  other  large  firm — 

*'  and  it  is  possible  that  I may  not  be  offered  a better 
rice.”  The  consequence  is  that  the  man,  although 
e knows  that  the  flax  is  very  much  under-valued  by 
the  buyer,  has  got  to  sell  it.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
say  if  the  industry  is  to  prosper  at  all  there  must  be 
an  alternative  to  that,  so  that  the  man  can  take 
his  flax  to  where  he  can  get  a higher  price,  or,  if-  he 
does  not  get  his  price,  he  can  leave  it  there,  and  get 
a loan  on  it,  or  allow  it  to  be  sent  to  the  Continent, 
as  it  is  sometimes  sent  and  returned  to  Ireland  again, 
as  it  very  often  is,  at  an  enhanced  price,  or  he  could 
allow  it  to  he  disposed  of  as  the  society  may  think 
best. 

2138.  You  condemn  the  commission  houses? — Cer- 
tainly I do. 

2139.  Supposing  there  is  a house  that  requires 
only  ten  or  twenty  tons  of  Irish  flax  in  the  year,  it  is 
not  worth  their  while  to  pay  a man  to  buy  on  com- 
mission?— I say  there  should  be  a co-operative  society 
that  would  at  the  end  of  the  year  pay  a dividend,  and 
the  result,  instead  of  paying  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent,  to  the  commission  agent,  would  mean  that  the 
difference  in  the  accrued  profit  would  go  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

2140.  The  commissioner  doee  not  charge  the  spinner 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  fees  on  the  transaction  P — 


2141.  Two  and  a half  per  cent  is  the  average? — I 
suppose  so. 

2142.  The  commission  agent  takes  advantage  of  the 
producer  in  the  first  instance.  He  is  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  direct  representative  of  the  spinner  in  the 
linen  market? — He  is  not,  and  he  never  buys  at  the 
same  price. 

2143.  Then  why  does  the  farmer  sell  to  him? — It  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  sell,  because  he  re- 
quires the  money,  and  he  must  dispose  of  his  flax. 

2144.  If  you  could  convince  me  that  we  can 
buy  our  flax  cheaper  by  buying  it  direct  through  the 
commission  agent  than  by  our  representatives  we  will 
withdraw  our  representatives,  and  give  the  business  to 
the  commission  house? — Certainly. 

2145.  You  agree  that  we  are  a hard-headed  people? 
—We  are. 

2146.  The  firm  I am  connected  with  keep  two  buyers 
in  the  market  continually,  and  if  you  are  right  I 
think  we  are  making  a mistake?  They  are  told  to  buy 
at  a certain  price  before  we  send  them  to  the  market. 
Now,  I ask  you,  is  that  wrong? — I do  not  say  so,  but 
I say  that  if  you  give  your  men  instructions  to  buy  at 
a certain  price  the  farmer  must  sell  to  your  represen- 
tative at  the  price  that  your  representative  considers 
it  fair  to  offer  him,  especially  if  he  is  in  want  of 
money. 

2147.  We  send  a man  to  the  market-  He  says, 
“ What  am  I to  buy?  ” We  say,  “ You  are  to  buy 
flax  at  6s.  6d.  or  7s.  a stone.”  If  he  was  to  buy  flax 
at,  say,  12s.  a stone,  that  man  might  as  well  have 
been  sent  out  to  buy  a cow? — I agree  with  you  there. 

2148.  What  else  can  we  do?  We  must  give  a 
man  instructions  as  to  what  we  want? — Certainly;  I 
agree  with  you  on  that.  That  is  the  point  that  I 
insist  upon ; but  if  a co-operative  society  is  established 
a man  could  put  his  flax  there  until  it  is  disposed  of. 

2149.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Mcllroy’i,  evidence? — I did, 
but  I did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

2150.  Mr.  Mcllroy  says  in  his  evidence  that  there 
are  buyers  for  all  the  Irish  flax  there  is  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  that  they  cannot  get  enough  of  it? — I read 
his  evidence  to  a certain  point  and  then  stopped. 

2151.  Mb.  Jambs  Stewabt. — What  date  did  you 
grow  flax  in? — The  latter  end  of  the  seventies  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighties. 

2152.  Would  you  say  cattle  were  better  then  than 
now? — I won’t  say  that  at  all.  I know  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  fodder  at-  that  period. 

2153.  That  is  what  I think  myself.  There  would  be 
more  feeding  and  better  fed  cattle  now  than  then? — 
Certainly. 

2154.  Then  naturally  there  would  be  more  manure 
and  the  manure  would  be  of  a better  class? — Quite  so. 

2155.  Then  when  growing  flax  there  would  be  a 
better  chance  of  having  better  manure,  and  therefore 
a better  chance  of  bringing  out  a crop  of  good  flax? — 
Yes,  and  I may  tell  you  that  flax-culture  has  not  im- 
proved within  the  last  five  years. 

2156-  Do  you  think  there  is  more  manure  and  better 
manure  from  the  farmyard? — The  farmers  are  taking 
better  care  of  their  manure.  In  former  times  they 
did  not  mix  it  or  preserve  it  properly. 

2157.  Then  acoording  to  you  we  should  have  better 
flax  now,  and  you  say  that  the  ground  should  be 
ploughed  deep? — Yes. 

2158.  To  what  depth  would  you  say  the  ground 
should  be  ploughed? — It  should  be  ploughed  at  least 
six  inches. 

2159.  You  would  not  plough  fourteen  inches? — If 
the  land  requires  it  I would  plough  twelve  inches  with 
the  chill  plough. 

2160.  Could  you  plough  twelve  inches  with  the  chill 

plough? — I could.  If  the  land  had  been  properly 

deepened  I would  say  six  inches  would  be  sufficient. 

2161.  You  state  your  dams  were  six  to  eight  feet 
wide? — Yes. 

2162.  Could  you  turn  a horse  and  cart  in  a dam 
of  that  width?— I would  not  wish  to  turn  a horse  and 
cart  in  it. 

2163.  Suppose  yon  wanted  to  do  it,  could  you  do 
it?— I cannot  see  your  point  in  asking  the  question 
why  you_  should  turn  the  horses.  No  dam  should  be 
more  than  six  or  eight  feet  wide  on  top,  and  why  you 
should  put  a horse  into  it  I cannot  understand. 

2164.  Was  that  not  the  reason  why  yon  had  to 
grapple  it? — Not  at  all. 


Belfast. 
Mai  6, 1910. 
J.  D. 

Sharkey,  Egq. 
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2165.  If  the  dam  had  been  ten  or  twelve  feet 
wide,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  put  a horse 
in  P — I never  thought  of  anything  of  the  kind.  In 
Belgium  would  they  put  a horse  and  cart  into  a river 
to.  float  about?  I am  talking  about  a flax  dam  six  or 
eight  feet  deep  where  the  flax  is  retted.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  it  is  put  into  the  cart. 

2166.  Did  you  examine  your  flax  when  it  was 
grappled,  and  was  it  much  broken? — I did  not  say  it  was 
grappled . There  was  a band  around  each  bundle , and  the 
bundle  was  drawn  to  the  man  and  taken  out  by  hand. 
The  point  you  evidently  want  to  convey  to  me  is,  that 
a man  takes  a fork  and  rushes  it  in,  and  destroys  the 
fibre,  and  you  want  to  impress  upon  me  that  that  was 
the  system  I was  advocating. 

2167.  I took  that  to  be  what  you  were  getting  at. 
Is  that  not  so? — Not  at  all. 

2168.  How  much  could  a man  drag  out  of  the  pond 
in  a day?— He  would  take  out  as  much  and  more  as  a 
man  who  deals  with  the  flax  in  the  mud. 

2169.  What  sort  of  a band  do  you  use  in  binding 
the  flax? — A rush  band. 

2170  Mr.  J-  W.  Stewart.— From  your. experience 
has  flax  improved  or  fallen  away?— It  had  depreciated 
to  a very  great  extent,  but  within  the  last  few  years  it 
is  beginning  to  improve  in  a measure,  to  what  it 
formerly  was. 

2171.  That  is  in  quality?— Yes. 

2172.  But  there  has  been  a falling  away? — there 
has;  I think  we  will  all  agree  with  that. 

2173.  You  attribute  this  to  want  of  spade  cultiva- 
tion and  ploughing  too  shallow? — Yes,  principally. 

2174.  Do  you  know  there  are  still  some  districts 
where  spade  cultivation  is  continued? — I.  do,  and  I 
know  districts  where  good  flax  is  produced  in  this  way. 

2175.  You^say  that  where  spade  culture  is  carried 

on  there  is  good  flax?— I say  that  where  proper  manure 
is  used  and  spade  culture  adopted  and  the  old  method 
generally  adopted  that  good  flax  is  produced.  You 
will  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  Tyrone,  Down,  Derry, 
and  all  through  Ulster.  The  farmers,  however,  com- 
plain that  when  they  produce  good  flax  they  do  not 
get  its  full  value.  .. 

2176.  You  maintain  that  where  spade  culture  is 
continued  they  have  always  good  flax?— I do,  every- 
thing else  being  equal. 

2177.  It  is  superior  to  drilling? — It  is. 

2178.  You  recommend  deep  ploughing?— Yes. 

2179.  Have  you  ever  experimented  with  that? — No. 

2180.  Did  you  ever  grow  flax  in  a field,  one  part 

of  which  was  ploughed  deep  and  the  other  part  shal- 
low?— I did  not.  . 

2181.  Take  the  flax  plant  when  it.  is  pulled,  you 
would  naturally  suppose  a very  light  soil  would  suit  it? 
—I  know  that  in  County  Derry  they  often  have  what 
they  call  shallow  scalp  or  hilly  land,  and  you  will  find 
as  vou  go  higher  up  the  hill  that  the  flax  will  be  lighter 
all 'through,  and  not  like  the  quality  of  the  flax  in  the 
lower  or  deeper  part  of  the  land. 

2182.  You  never  found  it  the  opposite  to  that?— No. 

2183.  Supposing  you  had  a field  ploughed  heavily 

and  deeply  on  one  side  and  shallow  ploughed  on  the 
other,  and  if  the  side  that  was  shallow  ploughed 
gave  a better  crop  of  flax,  would  you  still  recommend 
deep  ploughing  ? — It  would  all  depend  on  the  process 
adopted  for  seven  years  previous  to  the  time  you  are 
referring  to.  , , 

2184.  Chairman.— The  rer.ult  as  far  as  your  deep 

ploughing  and  shallow  ploughing  is  concerned  depends 
on  the  cultivation  of  'the  soil  for  the  previous  seven 
years? — Yes.  , 

2185.  The  question  would  be  whether  the  land  had 

been  shallow  ploughed  during  these  seven  years  or 
not? — Exactly.  . . 

2186.  But  here  is  a case  where  you  say  it  is  possible 
for  land  shallow  ploughed  to  give  a better  return  than 
land  deep  ploughed?— Yes. 

2187.  Therefore,  .your  general  statement  that  you 
must  plough  deeply  cannot  hold? — Oh,  no;  but  I say 
if  you  have  been  shallow  ploughing  for  seven  years  I 
say  it  is  fatal  almost  to  the  production  of  good  flax. 

2188.  Mr.  Lane.— I take  it  that  you  moan  that  once 
in  seven  years  the  ground  should  be  deeply  ploughed? 
—I  say  it  should  be  made,  cultivated,  or  tilled  in  some 
wav  as  to  throw  up  the  new  plant  food. 

2189.  Mr.  J.  \V.  Stewart.— How  long  have  you 


been  engaged  in  farming?— Back  and  forwards,  I have 
been  connected  with  farming  for  thirty  years. 

2190.  Do  you  farm  any  now? — I farm  slightly  my- 
self, but  I was  brought  up  to  the  industry  by  Mr. 
Adams’  steward  in  the  Co.  Derry. 

2191.  During  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  have 
you  been  engaged  in  any  farming? — No. 

2192.  Do  you  think  a farmer — say,  a farmer  ot 
average  intelligence  brought  up  on  a particular  farm 
and  who  has  been  used  to  labouring  that  farm  and 
knows  its  peculiarities,  and  who  has  carried  out  experi- 
ments, even  in  the  matter  of  deep  ploughing  and 
everything  else — do  you  think  that  that  farmer  in 
ninety  cases  out  of  a hundred  is  not  the  best  judge  of 
the  way  in  which  he  should  till  the  soil? — He  ought  to 
be.  I cannot  agree  with  people  sending  experts  to  tell 
the  farmers  to  do  things.  I isay  it  is  not  proper  at  all, 
because  a farmer  should  know  more  about  the  soil 
that  he  tills  and  cultivates  than  anyone  else. 

2193.  At  least  you  will  admit  the  farmer’s  opinion 
is  worthy  of  consideration  ? — The  farmer’s  opinion  is 
worth  more  than  he  gets  credit  for. 

2194.  In  regard  to  the  scutching,  you  seem  to  thinlr 
that  the  scutching  is  all  right — that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  the  scutching  mills? — What  I said  was  that 
the  scutch-mill  owner  had  got  to  handle  a certain 
article.  He  handled  that  in  the  best  way  he  could ; if 
he  found  that  the  flax  was  bad,  he  knew  it  would  not 
stand  proper  cleaning  or  dressing. 

2195.  You  do  not  attribute  anything  in  connection 
with  the  decline  of  the  flax  industry  to  the  scutch-mill 
owner? — Not  at  all.  I quite  exonerate  them  from 
everything.  I think  it  is  an  absurdity  to  blame  the 
mill-owners  for  anything  at  all.  The  farmer  takes  his 
flax  to  the  mill  and  he  wants  to  have  it  scutched.  The 
mill-owner  can  only  do  his  best  and  make  the  most 
of  the  flax.  If  the  grower  sends  good'  flax  to  the  mill 
and  says  he  wants  it  properly  dressed  and  prepared  for 
the  market,  I am  quite  sure  the  mill-owner  will  carry 
out-his  instructions. 

2196.  Do  you  think,  in  the  case  of  bad  flax,  the  mill- 
owner  who  uses  his  own  judgment  can  give  satisfac- 
tion, and  that  the  flax  will  be  turned  out  to  perfection? 
— The  mill-owner,  as  I said  before,  will  make  the  host 
of  it.  If  he  subjected  bad  flax  to  the  same  process  as 
good  flax  it.  would  be  carried  away  in  tow. 

2197.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  good  flax  is  almost 
without  exception  much  the  easier  to  scutch? — Yes; 
it  is  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  operatives  in  the 
scutch-mills  to  handle  good  flax,  and  besides  they 
make  better  wages  while  working  at  it  than  while 
working  at  bad  flax,  and  it  is  much  less  dangerous  in 
their  hands. 

2198.  Would  bad  flax  take  more  scutching? — Yes, 
and  much  more,  because  the  operative  is  always  in 
danger  of  getting  his  hand  taken  off. 

2199.  If  flax  could  be  grown  of  a better  quality 
the.  scutching  trade  would  improve? — It  would  be 
easier  done. 

2200.  You  know  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a neat  job 
of  good  flax  than  to  make  a neat  job  of  bad  flax?— It 
is  easy  to  make  a high  elans  job  out  of  one  when  you 
might  not  be  able  to  make  anything  out  of  the  other. 

2201.  Coming  to  the  commission  agent,  you  do  not 
believe  that  there  should  he  commission  agents  in  the 
market  at  all? — I would  put  them  out  of  the  flax 
markets  and  everywhere  else. 

2202.  You  believe  the  flax  should  be  bought  by  the 
direct  buyers  P — I do.  The  transaction  should  be  be- 
tween the  producer  and  consumer. 

2203.  You  think  a commission  agent  gives  a smaller 
price  than  the  direct  buyer? — I say  this — he  takes 
advantage  of  the  farmers  in  the  small  markets  where 
the  direct  buyer  does  not  attend,  and  lie  is  always 
underrating  the  price  of  flax.  I have  had  experience 
of  that  kind  of  thing  myself  more  than  once,  where  a 
farmer  had  to  take  his  flax  to  a different  market. 
The  middlemen  are  a nuisance  in  the  country. 

2204.  If  you  do  away  with  the  middleman  there  is 

a great  saving  of  expenses? — There  is.  The  pron 
that  goes  to  the  middleman — and  I have  known  them 
to  get  very  rich — could  be  divided.  . ... 

2205.  Supposing  you  do  away  with  middlemen,  wuJ 
the  profit  go  to  the  farmer,  the  spinner,  or  to  someone 
else? — The  profit  goes  to  both  spinner  and  farmer. 
Part  would  go  to  the  spinner  and  part  to  the 
Both  could  be  recouped  and  both  would  be  satisne  ■ 
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2206.  If  you  do  away  with  the  commission  agents 
and  dealers  you  do  away  to  a certain  extent  with 
competition,  and  it  might  just  happen  that  the  spin- 
ners might  not  only  receive  the  middleman’s  profit, 
but  they  might  be  able  to  buy  their  flax  cheaper  and 
have  the  middleman's  profit,  and  a considerable  slice 
of  what  the  crop  had  realised  previously? — What  I 
say  is  that  the  profit  the  middleman  gets  might  be 
divided  between  the  spinner  and  the  producer. 

2206a.  Suppose  you  have  ten  buyers  going  into  a 
market,  and  that  each  man  wants,  say,  two  tons  of 
flax  and  each  man  wants  to  buy  what  he  requires — 
will  you  get  better  competition  and  better  prices  in 
that  market  than  in  the  market  where  you  would  have 
a man  wanting  only  two  tons? — Certainly,  if  there  was 
the  intention  to  pay  the  proper  price. 

2207.  Which  of  these  markets  would  you  expect  the 
best  competition  in — the  market  which  ten  buyers 
attended  or  the  market  which  only  two  attended? — It 
would  all  depend  upon  who  the  two  buyers  were — 
whether  they  were  from  large  or  small  mills. 

2208.  Do  you  think  the  fact  of  a man  coming  from 
a large  mill  would  mean  that  he  would  buy  at  a higher 
price? — I would  say  that  the  man  from  the  large  mill 
would  buy  twenty  times  more  than  the  man  from  a 
small  mill. 

2209.  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  combination  amongst  the  buyers  and  spin- 
ners?— I have  heard  of  it. 

2210.  Supposing  there  was  a combine  or  ring 
amongst  them  would  it  be  easier  to  combine  in  a 
market  where  there  were  only  two  buyers  than  in  a 
market  where  there  were  ten? — I did  not  go  into  that 
question  at  all. 

2211.  Would  not  it  be  easier  to  combine  on  the  part 
of  two  buyers  than  ten? — Combination,  to  my  mind,  is 
not  at  all  feasible,  because  no  two  spinners  let  each 
other  know  their  grade  of  spinning  or  what  they  are 
buying,  or  anything  else. 

2212.  Chairman. — Mr.  Stewart  has  put  to  you  a 
direct  question,  and  you  have  not  answered  him? — I 
can  answer  it  in  this  way — A combination  is  not  pos- 
sible amongst  the  spinners  and  buyers. 

2213.  Mr.  Stewart  has  asked  you  whether  it  would 
not  be  easier  for  two  than  for  ten  buyers  to  combine  ? 
— I would  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  it  is  easier  for 
two  men  to  combine  than  for  ten  men  to  combine. 

2214.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Don't  you  think  there 
is  great  injury  done  to  flax  by  dragging  it  to  the 
side  of  the  dam? — I did  not  say  it  was  dragged  out. 

2215.  You  put  bands  upon  it  and  get  it  out  by  the 
bands? — Yes. 

2216.  How  do  you  tie  it? — In  the  ordinary  way. 

2217.  Did  you  ever  draw  out  flax?— -No,  but  I saw  it 
done. 

2218.  Don’t  you  know  when  it  is  in  the  band  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  keep  flax  from  breaking? — If  it  is  pro- 
perly tied  it  will  not  break. 

2219.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  flax  becomes  fer- 
mented and  then  gets  small,  and  that,  naturally,  the 
band  would  be  bound  to  get  loose? — It  might  happen 
two  or  three  times  in  the  day’s  work.  That  is  my  ex- 
perience of  it. 

2220.  At  any  rate,  you  say  it  is  a barbarous  thing 
to  open  a dam? — It  is  quite  unnecessary. 

2221-2.  When  taking  off  the  stones  or  sod  from  the 
flax,  how  is  it  possible  for  a man  to  reach  down  to  catch 
the  band? — No  one  with  common  sense  would  begin 
taking  out  flax  without  removing  the  weight  from  it. 

2223.  Can  you  get  all  the  weight  off  without  letting 
the  water  off? — Certainly,  if  you  do  it  properly. 

2224.  You  know  that  when  flax  is  retted  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  two  or  three  days  it  rises  and  has  got 
to  be  weighted  down  to  keep  it  in  the  water,  and  when 
fermentation  ceases  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  dam 
and  the  water  will  be  at  least  a foot  over  the  stones 
and  sods.  And  do  you  think  it  is  possible  then  for  a 
man  to  fetch  out  all  the  stones  and  sods  from  the  top 
of  that  flax  without  letting  some  of  the  water  off? 

In  the  first  place  I don’t  agree  with  you  that  the  flax 
goes  to  the  bottom. 

2225.  Certainly  it  does? — Throughout  the  coun- 
try I saw  men  putting  stones  and  every  avail- 
able thing  on  the  flax,  so  that  many  a time 
I wondered  whether  it  was  a quarry  or  a flax  dam  I 
was  looking  at.  Naturally  that  flax  would  go  to  the 
bottom,  and  in  my  experience  when  flax  is  resting 
upon  the  bottom  it  is  because  the  retting  pond  is  not 
made  deep  enough. 


2226.  You  state  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  Belfast. 

as  much  weight  on  the  flax  as  will  keep  it  below  water?  ,,  ~ 

—Yes,  that  much,  but  no  more.  6J_3910' 

2227.  I agree  with  you.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  j q 

flax,  under  these  circumstances,  will  go  to  the  bottom  Sharkey  Esq. 
of  the  dam?  You  must  admit  that? — It  is  not  my  ex- 


perience. 

2228.  Supposing  it  does  not  go  to  the  bottom,  will 
the  flax  rise  so  high  that  the  rush  bands  will  be  above 
the  top  of  the  water  ? — It  does  not  follow  that  the  rush 
bands  .should  be  above  the  top  of  the  water. 

2229.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  man  could  go  to 
a dam  of  flax  and  almost  succeed  in  catching  the  band 
with  his  hook’? — I do  not  say  he  could  always  catch  the 
band,  but  I say  he  could  draw  it  to  the  men  standing 
behind  him.  I have  seen  it  for  years,  and”  the  best 
flax  in  the  County  Down  was  produced  in.  this  way. 

2230.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  uhink  that  one  cause 
that  led  up  to  the  decrease  in  flax  was  the  use  of  lime? 
— Oh,  I did  not  say  that;  you  misunderstood  me.  I 
say  that  the  want  of  the  use  of  lime  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  decrease  in  the  quality  of  flax. 

2231.  You  say  there  has  been  much  less  lime  used 
than  formerly? — Yes. 

2232.  Did  you  ever  see  flax  experiments  made  on 
land  where  lime  had  been  used  and  where  it  had 
not  been  used? — No. 


2232a.  You  strongly  advocate  co-operation  amongst 
the  farmers  to  enable  them  to  secure  better  prices  for 
flax? — Yes. 

2233.  If  the  farmers  did  co-operate  how  do  you  pro- 
pose that  they  should  dispose  of  their  flax?  'Would 
it  be  bought  in  the  public  markets  or  by  auction? — Not 
at  all.  The  co-operative  society  should  handle  it  in. 
the  same  way  as  butter  is  handled  in  the  butter  fac- 
tories. 

2234.  But  butter  dealt  with  in  a factory  is  the  pro- 
duce of  a large  number  of  individual  farmers.  If 
you  had  one  spinning  mill  the  factory  principle 
would  not  apply.  If  the  mill  aimed  at  selling  only 
the  best  quality,  what  are  the  farmers  to  do  with 
the  second-class  flax?— You  might  as  well  say  that 
a man  in  Purdysbum,  who  lives  near  me,  and  keeps 
twenty  or  thirty  cows,  ought  to  supply  a butter  fac- 
tory here  in  Belfast.  The  butter  factory  does  not 
send  its  butter  to  one  particular  merchant,  but  sells 
it  all  over  the  country. 

2235.  But  in  the  case  of  the  butter  factory,  don’t 
they  make  butter  of  the  same  standard? — They  do. 

2236.  Then  is  it  possible  to  have  one  hundred  flax- 
growers  growing  flax  of  the  same  quality? — It  would 
not  be  possible  to  make  it  of  the  same  sort  and  the 
same  quality. 

2237.  Would  you  propose  that  they  should  take  the 
balance  of  the  flax  to  another  spinning  merchant? — I 
propose  that  the  co-operative'  society  should  be  so 
situated  that  it  would  be  a business  depot  the  same  as 
they  have  in  Belgium  or  anywhere  else,  and  that  they 
should  have  their  plans  so  fixed  as  to  have  every 
spinner  through  the  country  quoting  prices  the  same 
as  the  spinner  quotes  for  his  thread  and  yarn. 

2238.  Would  you  sell  by  sample? — I would  if  neces- 
sary. 

2239.  Would  you  ask  a representative  to  come  from 
the  mills  to  the  co-operative  society?— I would  not 
ask  him  at  all.  If  he  found  it  convenient  let  him 
come,  but  the  linen  merchants  in  Belfast  do  not  ask 
people  to  come  and  buy;  if  the  people  want  to  buy 
they  will  buy. 

2240.  You  must  either  have  a representative  com- 
ing to  purchase  or  you  must  send  samples  to  the 
spinners?— Every  spinner  very  soon  gets  to  know  that 
there  is  a co-operative  society  for  the  sort  of  flax  in 
demand.  If  they  want  a certain  kind  of  flax  they  send 
their  representative  to  the  co-operative  society,  and 
if  they  can  find  a supply  there  they  will  take  it. 

2241-2.  But  that  is  the  very  thing  you  condemn — 
yon  condemn  buying  in  the  mills? — No. 

2243.  Mr.  Hincholot?.— -Has  there  been  a falling 
off  in  the  quality  of  Belgian  flax? — I never  entered 
into  that,  because  I know  nothing  about  it. 

2244.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  artificial  manures 
in  Belgium? — So  far  as  I learned  in  Belgium  they  use 
local  manures  to  a certain  extent — but  I never  heard 
of  them  using  artificial  manures;  if  they  have  it  is 
quite  recently. 
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2245.  Are  you  aware  that  flax  is  manured  directly 
with  a certain  class  of  manure? — The  experiment  has 
been  tried,  but  I do  not  know  that  it  has  been  success- 
ful. 

2246.  If  farmers  continue  using  artificial  manures 
it  must  be  that  they  are  satisfied? — Certainly,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  they  are  doing  that. 

2247.  Chairman. — Then  you  admit  that  if  they  con- 
tinue to  use  artificial  manure  they  are  getting  better 
results  P — Yes. 

2248.  Mr.  Hincholiff. — Do  you  say  that  open 
markets  should  be  done  away  with? — I don’t  advocate 
that. 


2249.  How  would  the  co-operative  societies  diSer 
from  the  open  market?— In  this  way,  that  a farmer  caa 
take  his  flax  to  the  society,  and  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
what  he  is  offered  in  the  open  market,  he  can  leave 
it  there  until  it  is  disposed  of ; but  in  the  open  mar- 
ket if  a man  is  not  satisfied  with  the  price,  he  must 
either  take  the  flax  home  again  or  sell  it  for  what 
he  is  offered. 

2260.  Are  you  aware  that  what  you  suggest  has  been 
tried? — No. 

2251.  Are  you  aware  that  a store  of  that  kind  was 
opened  in  Belfast? — The  only  one  I am  aware  of  is. 
Mr.  Robson's  auction  mart. 


W.  Semple, 
Esq. 


W.  Semple,  Esq.,  representing  the  Belfast  Co-operative  Flax  Growers’  Society,  Ltd.,  examined. 


2252.  Chairman — You  are  a farmer  in  the  County 
Down? — I am.  I was  in  County  Antrim,  but  I am  in 
County  Down  now. 

2253.  You  are  a member  of  the  Belfast  Co-operative 
Flax  Growers’  Society? — I am. 

2254.  You  appear  here  to  support  the  statement  sent 
in  by  your  secretary,  Mr.  Miller? — I do. 

2255.  The  low  prices  which  have  been  given  for  a 
number  of  years  for  flax  you  consider  is  one  of  the  chief 
qauses  of  the  decline  of  the  industry?— I do  not  know 
about  that. 

2256.  What  would  you  say  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
decline? — I grew  flax  for  45  years  myself,  and  I get 
as  much  now  as  in  any  of  the  years  after  the  American 
War. 

2257.  Then  let  us  take  this  year.  What  did  you  get  ? 
— I am  getting  8s.  or  9s.  a stone. 

2258.  Then  you  say  it  has  not  fallen  in  price? — No. 

2259.  Do  you  find  it  a paying  crop? — It  is  paying 
me.  I have  only  twelve  acres  this  year. 

2260.  Can  you  tell  us  why  other  farmers  gave  it 
up? — I don’t  know  why  they  gave  it  up. 

2261.  But  you  must  have  some  idea? — I have  not. 

2262.  You  have  heard  them  complain  and  give  some 
reasons  for  not  continuing  to  grow  flax? — I heard 
them  say  there  was  a lot  of  dirty  work  connected 
with  it. 

2263.  Did  they  complain  of  labour  at  all? — I heard 
them  say  that  wages  are  high  and  that  they  cannot 
get  workers,  but  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I may  tell 
you  I have  no  difficulty  on.  that  point,  and  I say  that 
if  you  pay  your  men  you  will  get  your  work  properly 
done. 

2264.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  the  quality  of 
your  labour — are  you  satisfied  that  the  men  you  em- 
ploy understand  the  work  P — I am.  Their  work  pleases 
me. 

2265.  So  you  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  com- 
plaint that  the  decline  is  due  to  the  cost  of  the  labour 
and  the  scarcity  of  the  labour? — The  cost  may  be  a 
little  more  than  formerly,  but  if  you  pay  the  men  they 
will  do  the  work  properly. 

2266.  Do  you  think  the  decline  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  are  making  more  money  out  of  some 
other  crop? — I do  not  know,  but  I do  know  that  flax 
is  the  best  paying  crop  I have  got. 

2267.  Does  that  crop  ever  “ miss  ” with  yon? — I 
have  never  had  a “ missed  ” crop. 

2268.  If  you  did  have  a crop  of  flax  “ miss,”  it 
would  be  a more  serious  thing  for  you  than  if  the 
same  happened  with  another  crop  ?— It  would,  because 
I expect  to  get  a better  return  from  flax. 

2269.  And  it  is  a more  costly  crop  to  put  in? — Yes. 

2270.  You  say  your  neighbours’  crops  “miss”  some- 
times?— I have  seen  that  happen,  ana  I have  seen  one 
man  having  better  crops  than  another. 

2271.  It  has  also  been  said  that  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  decline  is  not  only  the  uncertainty,  but 
the  suspicion  that  farmers  have  that  they  will  not  get 
a fair  price  for  their  orops? — I do  not  agree  with  that 
at  all.  That  is  not  my  experience,  because  I always 
met  buyers  who  treated  me  fairly. 

2272.  Are  you  a good'  judge  of  flax?— I am  a fail- 
judge. 

2273.  Taking  them  as  a whole,  farmers  are  not 
as  good  judges  of  flax  as  of  other  thingsP — No. 

2274.  It  has  been  said  that  the  farmers  are  not 
growing  flax  because  of  a suspicion  that  they  will  not 
be  fairly  treated — because  of  the  suspicion  that  they 
will  not  get  fair  play? — I do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing in  that. 

2275.  We  have  had  it  put  to  us.  Men  have 
told  us  that  because  they  thought  there  was  a 
combination  of  buyers  against  them  they  went 
out  of  the  business  altogether  ?— As  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned I go  to  the  market  with  my  flax.  The  only 


thing  I was  cross  at  was  when  a buyer  would  not  leave 
my  cart,  and  allow  another  buyer  to  come  in.  That 
was  the  reason  I suggested  that  we  should  have  an 
auction  mart. 

2276.  So  there  was  a grievance  then? — I do  not 
say  so.  I have  nothing  against  the  buyers. 

2277.  But  you  say  that  men  came  and  stood  by  your 
cart  and  would  not  allow  other  buyers  in? — That  is 
the  rule  in  the  country.  A man  would  not  come  in  to 
buy  cows  or  horses  or  anything  else  until  another  man 
had  finished  bidding. 

2278.  So  that  the  farmer  has  a grievance  on  this 
head  ? — No ; because  the  farmer  has  the  same  grievance 
in  any  other  business. 

2279.  I understand  from  you  that  because  of  that 
system  of  the  buyer  standing  at  your  cart  you  advo- 
cate an  auction  mart.  The  present  system  is  wrong?— 
I do  not  believe  that,  but  I believe  in  having  an 
auction  mart. 

2280.  You  do  not  believe  in  the  system  of  selling  in. 
the  open  market,  and  you  recommend  the  auction 
mart  ? — Yes. 

2281.  The  system  you  recommend  is  new  and  a 
complete  change  fi-om  the  old  system.  Are  you  quite- 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  auction  mart  so  far?— 
I am.  I attend  it  every  Friday  and  see  nothing 
but  fair  play. 

2282.  Do  you  use  artificial  manure? — Never. 

2283.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  cause  of  the  good, 
quality  of  your  flax  ? — I have  good  farm-yard  manure, 
and  that  is  the  best  manure. 

2284.  Do  you  know  of  farmers  who  use  artificial 
manures  to  grow  flax? — I do  not. 

2285..  Do  you  live  near  the  town? — I am  7 miles 
from  Belfast^ 

2286.  Do  you  cart  manure  out  from  the  city?— No.. 
I make  it  at  home. 

2287.  Have  you  the  manure  at  home? — Yes. 

2288.  Mr.  Barbour. — Do  you  believe  in  the  market- 
ing of  flax  in  Robson’s  mart? — Yes. 

2289.  Do  you  think  it  provides  a means  of  doing 
away  with  the  grievance  that  farmers  have  in  the- 
markets? — Yes,  and  I think  there  has  been  far  more 
flax  sown  this  year  on  account  of  it. 

2290.  There  would  be  no  obligation  on  the  part  of 
farmers  to  take  in  flax  from  any  part  of  the  country? 
—No. 

2291.  You  think  it  would  be  a pity  if  the  farmers' 
interest  in  flax  culture  disappeared? — I do. 

2292-93.  Would  you  urge  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  do  everything  they  could  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  flax? — I would. 

2294.  You  mentioned  about  buyers  standing  at  your 
cart  and  preventing  other  buyers  from  coming  to  bid. 
Could  not  you  have  chased  these  men  away  ? — I coiud. 

2295..  Could  you  not  have  been  rough  with  them?— 
It  does  not  do  very  well  to  be  rough  with  buyers. 

2296.  Robson’s  must  have  done  away  with  that 
grievance? — It  has. 

2297.  Mr.  Crawford  .—You  farmed  in  Co.  Antrim 
and  Co.  Down? — Yes. 

2298.  You  have  had  good  results  in  both  places?— 

I have.  . 

2299.  Is  the  land  of  much  difference  in  character* 

—The  land  in  Down  is  heavier.  . 

2300.  Do  you  labour  your  land  deeply  for  flax-—1 

do  not;  if  I did  labour  my  land  deeply  I would  We 
no  flax  at  all.  , 

2*301.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  weed? 
out  of  your  flax? — We  always  try  to  pull  them- 

2302.  You  are  in  the  County  Down  now? — Yes. 

2303.  Are  you  living  anywhere  near  Mr.  SafflOw 

Boyd,  who  gave  evidence  here  yesterday? — I do  9° 
know  the  name.  R 

2304.  He  is  living  near  Holywood? — Well  then,  a 
is  not  living  near  me. 
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2305.  You  heard  him  say  in  his  evidence  that  he  got 
good  results  from  deep  ploughing?— I heard  him  say 

that,  but  I will  not  believe  in  it. 

2306.  You  take  care  with  the  seed  you  are  growing? 
—I  always  get  McErvel's  "extra.” 

Mb.  James  Stewart. — Is  your  yield  as  good  now  as 
ever  it  was? — It  is  as  good  now  as  ever. 

2307.  Do  you  say  the  seed  is  hs  good  now  as  thirty 
years  ago? — It  is  as  good  to  me. 

2308.  Your  land  is  clay  subsoil? — It  is. 

2309.  The  water  sinks  under  it?— No;  it  floats  on 
top  of  it. 

2310.  If  you  ploughed  deeper  you  would  get  it 
away? — We  plough  to  suit  ourselves;  we  do  not  plough 
deep  when  it  does  not  suit  us. 

2311.  This  auction  market  is  a new  thing?— Yes 

2312.  Was  it  good  this  year?— It  was  fairly  good.’ 

2313.  There  would  be  no  chance  of  the  buyers  doing 
when  the  bad  times  came  on  as  they  did  on  the 
occasions  when,  as  has  been  stated,  they  stood  by  the 
carts?— I saw  nothing  of  that  kind  at  the  auction 
market. 

2314.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewart.— As  far  as  the  labour 
question  is  concerned,  you  think  you  have  got  as  good 
labour  now  as  ever  you  had? — Yes,  but  I have  a little 
more  to  pay  for  it. 

2315.  Then  you  think  the  whole  thing  is  a matter 
of  payment? — I do. 

2316.  Can  your  men  pull  and  handle  the  flax  as  well 
as  40  years  ago  ? — Yes,  and  rather  better. 

2317.  In  selling  your  flax,  how  do  you  arrive  at  the 
price?  Does  the  scutch-mill  owner  assist  you?— I 
never  ask  him.  There  is  only  one  scutch-mill  owner 
I know  who  gives  the  value  of  flax. 

2318.  You  go  to  the  market  and  you  ask  a certain 
price? — I ask  what  I believe  the  flax  is  worth. 

2319.  And  you  take  the  most  you  can  get? — I do. 

2320.  That  is  a sound  business  principle.  You  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  competition  in  the  public  market? 
— I do  not. 

2321.  You  think  there  is  a grievance  in  the  way  in 
which  flax  is  bought? — All  the  grievance  I have  is  that 
the  buyers  stood  at  the  cart  too  long  and  kept  me 
standing  there  when  I wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
market. 

2322.  When  a buyer  of  this  kind  came  up  and  stood 
at  your  cart,  did  you  not  tell  him  either  to  leave  or 
give  you  your  price? — I did. 

2323.  And  you  say  that  after  doing  that  he  did  not 
go  away? — No.  He  went  away  and  I sold  at  three- 
pence a stone  more  than  he  offered. 

2324.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a buyer  standing  so 
consistently  at  a cart? — I don’t  know. 

2325.  Don’t  you  know  it  was  because  there  were  two 
or  three  other  men  waiting  to  come  in? — I don’t  know. 
He  stood  by  the  cart,  and  when  he  went  off  I sold 
all  the  flax. 

2326.  And  you  think  this  buyer  was  satisfied  there 
was  no  other  buyer  ready  to  go  in  when  he  was  walk- 
ing about? — He  did  not  walk  about  at  all.  He  stood 
near  the  cart. 

2327.  My  contention  is  that  when  a buyer 
persists  in  standing  at  a cart  and  does  not 
leave  it — which  I think  is  a grievance  that  should 
not  be  allowed — my  contention  is  the  reason  he  stands 
at  the  cart  is  that  there  are  two  or  three  other  buyers 
ready  to  jump  into  his  place  when  he  goes  out,  and 
that  shows  there  is  plenty  of  competition.  What  is 
required  then  is  for  the  seller  to  get  the  buyer  to 
leave  his  cart  and  allow  some  other  buyer  to  come  in. 
No  buyer  will  come  in  when  another  is  on  the 
spot? — I told  the  buyer  to  leave  the  cart  if  he 
did  not  give  me  the  price  I demanded.  I then  walked 
out  and  sold  the  flax  for  threepence  a stone  more  than 
he  offered  me. 

2328.  Mr.  Crawford. — So  that  if  the  buyer  did  not 
leave  you,  you  left  him? — Quite  so. 

2329.  Chairman. — You  were  somewhat  foroed  into 
a sale  that  day? — I was  not  forced  so  much  at  all. 

2330.  Well,  you  took  the  offer  of  the  first  man  who 
came  along  and  gave  you  threepence  more? — I did.  I 
was  looking  for  that  particular  man,  I may  tell  you, 
and  the  moment  he  came  into  the  market  I saw  him 
^d  add  to  him. 

2331.  But  you  might  have  got  sixpence  more? — If  I 
got  sixpence  more  the  to  an  would  not  have  got  the  flax 
for  threepence. 

2332.  There  is  one  thing  in  your  evidence,  Mr. 
temple,  that  is  not  quite  clear.  You  approve 
-of  the  auction  mart  and  you  are  perfectly  satisfied 


with  the  system  in  the  open  market,  that  is  to  say  you 
approve  of  both  systems  equally  ? — Yes ; when  there 
is  no  auction  mart  then  the  open  market. 

2333.  Mr.  Lane. — Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble 
with  the  fishery  people  about  your  flax-water? — No. 
In  my  dams  I cannot  allow  more  than  half  the  water 
off  for  draining  out  purposes. 

2334.  You  have  no  difficulty  on  that  point? — No. 

2335.  Mr.  Gordon. — What  would  your  average  yield 
per  acre  be.' — Except  in  one  year,  when  a beetle  was 
in  the  crop,  I have  had  more  than  70  stone  from  three 
bushels  and  a half  of  seed.  I was  putting  up  a house 
and  carrying  out  building  operations,  and  I put  the 
old  mortar  on  the  field,  and  when  my  flax  was 
scutcned  I had  132  stone  from  three  bushels  and  a half 
of  seed. 

2336.  So  that  you  attribute  the  increase  in  your 
crop  to  the  lime  in  the  land  that  you  got  from  the  old 
mortar? — Yes. 

2337.  Do  you  apply  lime  to  the  land?— Not  in  Co. 
Down,  but  in  the  Go.  Antrim.  I always  put  it  on 
the  top  of  drilled  potatoes.  I put  lime  on  in  con- 
nection with  corn,  and  the  lime  was  on  about  two 
years  before  I put  in  the  flax. 

2338.  You  mention  that  you  do  not  get  below  a cer- 
tain price?— This  season  I got  9s.  3d.  in  the  auction 
mart  at  the  commencement  of  the  season.  The  flax 
rose  after  that,  but  I never  got  less  than  8s.  My  flax 
was  always  recognised  as  good  by  the  buyers,  and  the 
buyers  always  assisted  me  to  sell  my  flax. 

2339.  You  maintain  that  the  quality  of  labour  is 
better  than  it  was  some  years  ago? — It  is. 

2340.  Is  that  labour  costly? — I give  my  men  three- 
pence a stook,  and  threepence  halfpenny  if  they  do 
their  work  well.  I would,  however,  prefer  the  small 
beets.  To  give  you  an  idea  as  to  what  can  be  earned 
at  the  work,  I may  tell  you  that  I know  a father, 
mother,  daughter,  and  son  to  earn  eighteen  shilling* 
a day. 

2341.  Do  you  mean  that  the  four  together  earned 
eighteen  shillings? — Yes. 

2342.  Me.  Hinchcliff. — Why  did  you  say  you  would 
prefer  the  small  beets? — It  oomes  out  better  in  the 
water. 

2343-44.  What  rotation  do  you  follow? — I grow  com, 
potatoes,  com  and  then  flax. 

2345.  Do  you  grow  turnips? — Yes. 

2346.  Yon  do  not  follow  turnips  with  flax  — No.  I 
do  not  grow  much  turnips. 

2347.  Do  you  sow  your  grass  seed  after  flax? — No. 

2348.  Do  you  find  that  by  putting  grass  seed  in  after 
flax  that  it  does  not  hurt  it? — Yes. 

2349.  What  do  you  use  for  your  crops? — I use  farm- 
yard_manure  and  artificial  manure. 

2350.  You  do  not  nse  artificial  manure  for  flax? I 

do  not. 

2351.  You  would  not  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the 
increased  use  of  artificial  manure  is  responsible  for 
the  decrease  in  the  quality  of  the  flax? — No. 

2352.  Chairman. — You  do  not  admit  the  de- 
crease in  the  qualify  of  flaxP — Not  in  my  case. 

2353.  It  is  not  always  customary  to  take  flax  after 
corn  which  has  followed  potatoes,  but  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  take  it  after  com  which  has  followed  lea? — I 
prefer  it  after  a crop  of  corn.  I remember  thirty 
years  ago  Sir  -J ohn  Preston  told  me  he'  believed  that 
the  stubble  land  was  the  best  for  the  cultivation  of 
flax,  and  I stuck  to  that  idea  ever  since. 

2354.  Do  you  believe  you  would  get  quite  as 
good  hay  afterwards— just  as  if  the  seeds  were  sown 
after  oornP — Yes,  we  have  very  good  hay  always  after 
it.  As  I told  you  lime  is  Hie  whole  thing  for  grass. 

2355.  What  kind  of  soil  in  your  opinion  is  the  best 
for  flax? — A nice  light  soil. 

2356.  You  say  you  plough  very  light  for  your  flax? 
— Yes. 

2357.  If  you  were  ploughing  land  after  com  which 
had  followed  lea,  you  might  have  to  plough  a bit 
deeper? — I don't  know.  A drought  gets  to  the  bottom 
and  flax  goes  down,  and  if  dry  weather  sets  in  it  in- 
jures the  flax  and  makes  it  yellow. 

2358.  You  think  that  the  depth  to  which  you  would 
plough  has  something  to  do  with  the  yellowing  of  the 
flaxP — Yes,  and  you  must  have  a light  field  for  flax. 

2359.  Mr.  Gordon. — Therefore  your  idea  is  to  take  . 
an  oat  crop  after  your  potatoes,  and  then  to  take 
flax? — Yes. 

2360.  Chairman. — You  do  not  get  as  much  when 
you  grow  it  after  oats  which  have  followed  potatoes? 
— No.  You  get  more  when  you  follow  potatoes. 


Belfast. 

Mat  8,  1910. 

W.  Semple, 
Esq. 
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J.  Marchbank,  Esq.,  Itinerant  Instructor  in 

2861.  Chairman. — You  are  Agricultural  Instructor 
for  the  Antrim  County  Committee? — Yes. 

2362.  Now,  you  hare  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  question  of  flax  because  it  is  an  important  crop 
in  your  county? — Yes. 

2363.  You  are  here  to  give  us  the  result  of  your 
observations  ? — Yes. 

2364.  You  know  our  inquiry  is  directed  towards 
ascertaining  what  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the 
area  under  flax? — Yes. 

2365.  You  say  there  has  been  a decline? — A decided 
decline. 

2366.  You  have  given  us  figures  which  are  not  quite 
fair.  You  give  us  the  results  of  1900  and  1909. 
We  all  know  that  1909  was  an  exceptionally  low  year? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

2367.  We  also  know  that  this  year  there  would  be 
a very  considerable  recovery  ? — Probably  there  will  be. 

2368.  I am  sure  you  don’t  mean  us  to  take  it  that  it 
is  going  down  at  the  particular  rate  indicated  in  your 
figures? — My  point  in  connection  with  that  was  that 
my  experience  in  Co.  Antrim  extended  to  ten  years, 
and  I took  1900  as  the  first  year  of  which  I had  ex- 
perience and  1909  as  the  last. 

2369.  There  have  been  rises  and  falls? — Yes. 

2370.  One  element  in  the  matter  is  the  uncertainty 
of  the  crop? — Yes. 

2371.  It  is  the  most  uncertain  crop  that  is  grown? — 

I consider  so. 

2372.  What  is  the  cause  of  that?— That  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  answer. 

2373.  Is  it  more  tender,  more  delicate? — Yes. 

2374.  It  is  more  subject  to  the  influences  of  climate? 
— Yes,  the  climatic  conditions  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  crop  affect  the  question.  It  is  so  much  affected 
by  climate  that  a cold  spring  affects  its  growing  con- 
ditions. 

2375.  You  think  it  is  that  uncertainty  which  pre- 
vents farmers  growing  it  to  a great  extent? — No,  it  is 
not  altogether,  but  to  a great  extent  the  uncertainty 
and  its  unprofitable  character. 

2375a.  You  heard  the  last  witness,  and  he  corrobo- 
rates what  a great  number  of  farmers  have  told  us, 
that  it  is  the  best  paying  crop  they  have? — I do  not 
doubt  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  at  all  in  any 
respect.  There  are  one  or  two  farmers  who  are  able 
to  make  flax  growing  pay  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, but  if  we  are  dealing  with  averages,  I think 
a large  number  of  farmers  are  bound  to  admit  that 
the  profits  obtained  from  this  crop  are  much  less  than 
the  profits  which  they  are  able  to  obtain  from  almost 
any  other  crop  in  their  rotation — the  ordinary  tillage 
crops. 

2376.  I see.  So  you  think  the  evidence  we  have  had 
must  be  discounted  a little  because  they  have  been 
special  men,  with  special  land,  and  special  ability? 
— Exactly. 

2377.  Whereas  you  are  dealing  with  the  average 
farmer? — Yes,  the  average  farmer  as  I find  him. 

2378.  It  is  your  opinion  that  farmers  are  giving  up 
flax  growing  because  *hey  can  grow  other  crops  that 
will  pay  them  better? — Yes,  that  is  bo. 

2879.  Then  you  can  give  us  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  average  return  ? — I have  worked  them  out  on 
averages.  ' • 

2380.  Can  you  give  them  to  us  now? — Yes. 

2381.  I think  I will  take  from  you  the  totals  for  the 
present,  and  then  we  will  ask  you  to  hand  in  the  details. 
We  may  or  we  may  not,  as  we  think  desirable,  publish 
them.  Now  for  the  cost  of  production  on  an  average. 
W©  take  flax  first? — The  cost  of  production  works  out 
to  a total  of  £11  9s.  3d.  according  to  my  estimate. 
Take  an  average  yield  of  36  stones  per  acre,  an  aver- 
age price  of  6s.  6d.  per  etone,  and  valuing  the  tow 
on  an  average  of  recent  years'  prices,  at  roughly  about 
7s.,  we  have  a total  value  of  crop  of  £12  Is. 

2382.  That,  of  course,  is  distinctly  on  the  average? 
— Yes. 

2383.  Of  course,  very  much  larger  yields  may  be 
obtained? — Yes  and  very  much  less.  Allowing  five 
shillings  the  residual  value  of  manures,  I estimate  an 
average  profit  of  16s.  9d.  Taking  a crop  of  potatoes, 
the  cost  of  production  works  out  at  £16  6s.  per  acre — 
per  statute  acre.  Supposing  a saleable  return  of  nine 

" tons  at  £2  per  ton  and  smalls  two  tons,  a total  yield  of 
eleven  tons.  The  smalls  will  sell  at  £1  per  ton,  giving 
us  a total  value  of  crop  of  £20  per  acre. 


Agriculture 'for  County  Antrim,  examined. 

2384.  Is  that  a fair  average?— I think  so  for  up-to- 
date  work.  You  can  increase  potato  production  by 
up-to-date  methods  in  a way  you  cannot  do  with  flax, 

2385.  What  do  you  estimate  the  profit? — Allowing 
the  residual  value  of  manures,  £5  9s.  per  acre. 

2386.  Do  you  think  you  can  bring  us  some  practical 
farmers  who  would  bear  out  these  figures? — I am  sure 
I could  do  so  so  far  as  the  yield  of  potatoes  is  con- 
cerned. 

2387-88.  I think  I will  ask  you  to  do  so.  You  see  we 
have  had  some  evidence  before  us  already  on  this 
point,  and  I know  how  liable  we  are  to  get  only  the 
very  best  farmers  before  us.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
take  them  as  an  average,  and  I would  like  to  hear 
some  farmers  who  are  experienced  growers  of  both 
crops? — As  written  evidence? 

2389-90.  I would  prefer  them  to  appear  before  us? 

It  could  be  arranged  for  some  of  the  country 

sittings.  Of  course,  so  far  as  the  potatoes 
are  concerned,  I have  taken  averages  obtained  from 
farmers  and  averages  obtained  from  experiments.  [ 
have  not  gone  to  extreme  cases  at  all. 

2391.  Now  would  you  give  us  your  figures  concern- 
ing oats?— With  oats,  I have  taken  two  crops  in  their 
rotation  and  averaged  them,  instead  of  taking  lea  or 
manure  oats  alone.  Taking  the  average  crop  the  cost 
of  production  is  £8  0s.  9d. 

2392.  And  the  yield?— And  the  yield  works  out  to 

£10  4s.  Twenty  cwt.  of  grain  at  six  shillings,  the 
average  price,  and  37  cwt.  straw  at  2s.,  allowing  l&s. 
for  light  grain  and  chaff.  With  the  residual  value  of 
manure  from  previous  crop,  the  profit  works  out  at 
£2  11s.  3d.  ^ 

2393.  Have  you  the  figures  regarding  turnips?— Yes 
the  cost  of  production  of  turnips  is  £10  9s.,  and  the 
yield,  taking  24  tons  as  an  average,  and  the  market 
value  at  10s.,  is  £12.  Allowing  residual  value  of  man- 
ures, the  profit  is  £3  3s.  I have  taken  a whole 
rotation  in  making  up  these  figures.  In  hay  the  cost 
of  production  is  £5  7s.  5d.  and  a crop  of  2 tons  10  cwt. 
per  acre  at  £3  equals  £7  10s.  Allowing  ten  shillings 
for  grazing,  there  is  a total  value  of  £8  per  statute 
aero  and  allowing  residual  value  of  manure  4s.,  a 
profit  of  £2  16s.  7d.  Then  there  is  two  years’  grazing, 
taking  a rotation  of  seven  years. 

2394.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  take  two  years  together. 
— No,  single  years. 

2395.  Is  it  an  average  you  take? — I take  an  average 
of  two  years.  They  are  worked  out  as  a single  year 
on  the  average.  I estimate  cost  of  production  £2 11s. 
8d. : grazing,  £2  10s.  an  acre,  and  for  accumulated 
fertility  5s.,  making  £2  15s.  an  acre,  or  a profit  of  3s. 
4d. 

2396.  Don’t  yon  think  your  allowance  for  accumu- 

lated fertility  is  rather  low?— Well,  it  depends  on  the 
land.  , ,, 

2397.  You  are  letting  that  land  be,  and  you  would 
not  do  that  unless  you  knew  it  was  storing  up  some- 
thing. It  strikes  me  as  a very  low  figure. 

2398.  Mr.  Hincholeff. — It  does  not  influence  th® 
figures  if  you  only  take  that  for  the  lea  oats? — I dont 
think  so. 

2399.  No  matter  what  figures  you  take  there  you 

have  it  taken  again  for  the  lea  oats,  so  that  the  ne 
result  is  pretty  much  the  same? — Yes.  _ ... 

2400.  Mr.  Crawford. — Are  they  all  getting  cred 

for  residual  manures? — Yes.  In  the  first  crop  any 
thing  remaining  is  charged  to  the  succeeding  crop, 
working  it  out  through  the  rotation  until  the  man 
is  exhausted.  . , 

2401.  Chairman. — I will  ask  you  to  hand  in  tn 
figures  and  abo  if  possible  to  get  a few  farmer8 
would  speak  to  us  from  their  experience  of  tne  i 
they  are  getting  from  flax  as  compared  with  o 
crops.  I would  like  to  have  it  from  practical  far 

as  well  as  from  you.  , .,  ,,  vfnrch- 

2402-03.  Mr.  Hinohcliff. — May  I ask  if  Mr.  M-  ^ 
bank  could  give  us  the  average  yearly  P1™'  “j, 
rotation  with  flax  as  compared  with  the  average  J / 
profit  for  the  same  rotation  without  flax,  on  gt 
of  the  returns  already  given? — I have  taken  tne  P 
shown  with  all  these  crops,  and  working  on  a+„raent 
years’  rotation  I have  made  a comparative  s a 
between  two.  Taking  flax  growing  first  on  a * - w 
farm,  divided  into  a seven  years’  rotation, 
be  inclined  to  condemn  it  as  not  a practical 
because  no  farmer  with  49  acres  would — 
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2404-05.  You  uieau  forty-nine  acres  of  tillage  land? — 
l'es,  and  I take  that  specially  because  it  is  easy  to 
calculate.  Taking  the  rotation  as  divided  into  pota- 
toes and  turnips,  oats,  flax,  hay,  two  years'  grazing 
and  oats. 

2406.  Is  that  a common  rotation  in  Antrim? — It  is 
the  Antrim  rotation. 

2407.  Flax  will  not  always  come  in  there? — Flax 
always  comes  in  after  grain. 

2408.  And  when  it  does  not  come  in  it  is  oats? — 
Yes.  It  is  either  oats  or  flax.  I will  give  you  the 
figures  in  a case  where  flax  is  taken.  Taking  3£ 
acres  ot  potatoes  on  the  profit  shown  in  the  estimate 
already  given,  it  gives  you  £19  Is.  6d.  Three  and 
a half  acres  of  turnips  at  £3  3s.  works  out  at  £11  0s. 
6d.  and  seven  acres  of  oats  at  £2  11s.  3d.  produces 
£17  18s.  9d.,  whilst  seven  acres  of  flax  at  16s.  9d. 
equals  £5  17s.  3d.  Seven  acres  of  hay  is  £19  16s.  Id., 
seven  acres  of  pasture  £1  3s.  4d. ; again  seven  acres 
of  pasture  £1  3s.  4d.,  and  another  seven  acres  of  oats 
£17  18s.  9d.  That  is  a total  profit  over  49  acres  of 
£93  19s.  6d.,  or  £1  18s.  2d.  per  acre. 

2409.  Chairman. — That  is  over  the  seven  years? — 
Over  each  year  of  the  seven  years’  rotation. 

2410-11.  Mu.  Hincholiff. — Seven  years  on  seven 
acres  or  one  year  on  49  acres? — Yes.  Now  takiug 

the  other  case  where  flax  is  not  grown  and 
dropping  flax  from  rotation  altogether,  we  have 
roots,  potatoes  or  turnips,  in  equal  propor- 
tions as  before,  oats,  hay,  pasture,  and  oats.  We 
have  4 1-12  acres  of  potatoes  and  4 1-12  acres  of  turnips 
and  the  profit  on  potatoes  is  £22  5s.  Id.  and  on  turnips 
£12  17s.  3d.  There  are  8 1-6  acres  of  oats  which  give 
£20  18s.  7d. ; hay  £23  2s.  Id.;  pasture  £1  7s.  3d.; 
pasture  again  £1  7s.  3d. ; and  oats  £20  18s.  7d. 

2312-13.  Chairman. — That  is  over  six  years 
rotation? — Yes.  That  is  a total  of  £102  16s.  Id., 
making  an  averge  profit  without  flax  of  £2  2s.  per 
acre,  whereas  the  other  with  flax  wan  £l  18s.  2d. 

2414.  This  is  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  return. 
We  now  come  to  the  question  of  labour.  You  say  in 
many  districts  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the 
extra  labour  necessary  for  the  flax  grower.  That  does 
not  coincide  with  the  evidence  we  have  had  so  far. 
How  do  you  account  for  that? — You  are  dealing  so 
far  with  a district  which  lies  close  round  Belfaet.  In 
my  opinion,  in  the  more  remote  districts,  far  from 
a populous  centre  like  Belfast,  you  will  find  the  ques- 
tion of  labour  made  a more  prominent  one  by  many  of 
the  farmers. 

2415.  Then  it  is  a serious  difficulty  when  you  get 
remote  from  Belfast? — A serious  difficulty  so  far  as 
casual  labour  for  extra  work  is  concerned. 

2416.  What  about  the  quality  of  it? — Well,  quality 
generally  is  not  anything  like  as  good  as  it  should  be. 
Casual  labour,  especially  when  it  is  scarce  in  any 
district,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  lend  itself  to 
efficiency. 

2417.  Is  there  any  migratory  labour? — None  in 
Antrim  at  all. 

2418.  You  never  get  any  of  the  migratory  labour 
from  the  West  of  Ireland  that  usually  finds  its  way 
to  England  and  Scotland? — None  of  it  remains  in  the 
county. 

2419.  Is  it  not  rather  surprising  that  when  labour 
is  scarce  here,  such  large  numbers  of  men  should  pass 
over  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  none  of  them  find 
employment  in  a place  like  Antrim? — It  is  only  a 
question  of  wages.  The  men  go  where  they  are  best 
paid. 

2420.  Then  Antrim  farmers  don’t  pay  well? — Well, 
they  don’t  pay  sufficiently  to  keep  casual  labour  here. 

2421.  You  think  perhaps  if  they  paid  a little  better 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  them? — If  you  cannot 
afford  to  do  it,  with  flax  or  any  other  crop,  how  is  the 
farmer  to  keep  the  labour? 

2422.  How  do  they  do  it  in  Scotland  and  England. 
That  is  the  puzzling  question  we  are  faced  with  time 
and  again? — I don’t  know.  If  a man  has  been  used 
to  paying  2s.  6d.  a day  he  feels  it  hard  if  he  has  to 
pay  3s.  If  a man  has  been  used  to  paying  perhaps 
3s.  3d.,  it  seems  easier  to  pay  3s.  3d. 

2423.  Now  with  regard  to  the  seed,  many  people 
attribute  failure  of  the  crop  to  inferior  seed.  What 
is  your  own  view? — I don’t  think  from  my  experience 
of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  especially  of  the  County 
Antrim  that  there  is  a great  proportion  of  bad  seed 
sold.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  seed  on  the 


average  was  generally  fair.  I may  speak  from  that  Belfast. 
point  of  view  only  so  far  as  the  purity  and  germina-  — 
tion  of  the  seed  before  sowing  is  concerned.  I have  Mat  6,  1910. 
taken  on  the  average  during  the  last  two  or  three  — 
years,  samples  from  thirty  or  more  different  brands  J-  March- 
on  sale  in  the  county,  and  in  none  of  these  was  the  bonk>  Esct 
seed  exceptionally  low  in  germination  or  purity.  They 
were  samples  on  the  local  market  as  sold  to  the 
farmers. 

2424.  Of  course,  a germination  test  is,  after  all, 
not  conclusive? — Admitted. 

2425.  So  far  as  you  know  the  seed  is  not  so  very 
bad? — It  is  not  so  very  bad. 

2426.  Has  it  improved  at  all? — Of  course,  during 
the  last  five  years  I have  given  the  question  of  seed 
more  attention  than  during  the  first  five  years.  I 
don  t see  that  it  has  either  deteriorated  or  improved. 

It  is  a fair  quality.  . 

2427 . You  are  not  able  to  compare  with  ten  years 
ago? — No,  sir,  I cannot. 

2428.  You  have  seen  seed  from  the  same  lot  and 
even  from  the  same  bag  giving  an  excellent  crop  on 
one  field  and  doing  badly  on  another? — I have 
occasionally. 

2429.  That  would  be  an  indication  that  the  seed  is 
not  everything?— -It  was  not  the  seed  alone. 

2430.  There  has  been  a considerable  amount  of  white 
blossom  seed  sown.  That  is  not  general? — Occasion- 
ally. Only  now  and  then. 

2431.  Now  we  come  to  the  selling  of  the  flax.  The 
practice  of  selling  at  the  mill,  you  think,  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  down  the  price?— I believe  so. 

2432.  Is  that  the  view  held  by  most  farmers? — By 
a very  large  number  of  farmers.  * 

2433.  Have  you  often  discussed  this  question  with 
them? — Very  often. 

2434.  Do  you  think  they  have  a grievance? — Of 
course,  from  my  own  personal  experience,  I would  say 
there  is  no  grievance  except-  the  very  fact  that  the 
thing  is  sold  at  the  mill.  As  I say  in  the  short  state- 
ment of  evidence  already  given,  they  have  less  com- 
petition at  the  mill,  and  even  if  there  is  plenty  of  com- 
petition, the  fact  that  it  is  not  brought  competitively 
upon  the  market  and  sold-  in  the  light  of  day  might  have 
a tendency  to  decrease  prices. 

24-35.  Does  it  from  your  certain  knowledge  give  rise 
to  disquietude  on  rthe  part  of  the  farmers? — It  does 
on  the  part  of  many  farmers. 

2436.  They  are  discouraged  in  consequence,  their 
enthusiasm  for  flax  growing  is  damped? — Their  en- 
thusiasm is  damped,  but  I don’t  put  that  as  anything 
like  so  important  a factor  as  my  first  cause — the  un- 
certainty. 

2437.  But  it  does  have  an  effect? — It  has  a slight 
effect,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

2438.  Do  you  know  the  system  of  buying  at  the 
mills? — Fairly  well. 

2439.  The  buyer  comes  along,  I understand,  and 
leaves  a ticket.  Has  he  a printed  ticket  for  the 
purpose? — He  has  a written  ticket.  He  puts  a price 
upon  the  ticket. 

2440.  Does  he  put  his  name  on  it  as  well? — No,  I 
only  know  the  scutch-mill  method. 

2441.  I must-  see  one  of  these  tickets.  I 
would  like  to  examine  the  method. 

2442.  Mr.  Crawford. — He  does  not  actually  stick 
it  on.  That  is  only  a form  of  words.  The  name  of  the 
firm  is  printed  on  the  ticket,  and  there  is  a blank  for 
the  farmer's  name.  He  puts  in  a price  and  that  is 
handed  to  the  scuteh-mill  owner.  He  has  a duplicate 
block  in  his  book. 

2443.  Chairman. — Is  this  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  scutch-mill  owner  to  satisfy  the  farmer? 

— Yes. 

2444.  You  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  flax  was 
brought  into  the  open  market? — Yes. 

2445.  You  have  also  been  in  the  open  market.  Are 
the  farmers  more  satisfied  with  it? — The  farmers  gen- 
erally are  more  satisfied  with  the  open  market. 

Occasionally  you  find  some  suspicious  doubts,  such  as 
the  last  witness  voiced.  Amongst  many  farmers  there 
is  that  same  suspicion,  hut  when  you  come  to  close 
quarters  it  is  difficult  to  get  direct  evidence  that 
there  has  been  any  material  loss. 

2446.  When  the  matter  is  probed  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  that  there  is  any  collusion? — Yes. 

2447.  But  the  general  system  is  such  that  it  leaves 
this  suspicion  on  the  mind  of  the  farmer? — Yes. 
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2448.  And  he  says,  “ I will  not  grow  any  more 
flax  "? — Well,  lie  does  not  go  so  far  as  that.  He  very 
often  thinks  that  if  the  sale  was  made  in  a more  open 
market,  lie  would  possibly  get  a little  better  price,  and 
in  this  way  it  is,  therefore,  a factor. 

2449.  He  has  more  confidence  in  the  open  markets' 
— He  would  have  more  confidence  in  the  sale. 

2450.  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  the  proposal 
to  sell  by  auction? — Well,  1 have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  co-operative  method  of  sale. 

2451.  Are  any  of  the  farmers  with  whom  you  are 
acquainted  selling  their  flax  in  thus  way? — A num- 
ber have  done  so. 

2452.  Do  you  hear  fairly  good  reports? — I have  not 
met  anyone  so  far  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  method. 

2453.  The  farmers  then  rather  like  the  idea  of 
having  the  flax  sold  openly.  You  have  heard  them 
express  their  appreciation  of  it? — Those  who  have  been 
there,  I have. 

2454.  What  about  the  spread  of  the  system  to  pro- 
vincial markets  as  well  as  Belfast?  Is  there  an 
auctioneer  in  Ballymoney? — Well,  they  have  only  an 
egg  market  at  present,  in  which  eggs  are  sold  by 
auction. 

2455.  Do  they  sell  eggs  by  auction? — Yes,  they  do. 

2456.  It  is  very  surprising  they  should  do  that?— 
Well,  they  sell  to  buyers  who  are  there  and  who  ship 
to  England  and  Scotland. 

2457.  If  the  auction  system  was  to  make  progress, 
it  would  not  do  to  send  all  the  flax  up  to  Belfast. 
You  would  require  an  auction  down  in  the  north  end 
of  the  county? — I think  that  would  be  the  best  prin- 
ciple— an  auction  in  Ballymoney  and  probably  in 
Ballymena,  as  far  as  Antrim  is  concerned. 

2458.  Do  you  know  whether  they  cart  the  flax  long 
distances? — To  Belfast  or  to  any  market? 

2459.  Do  they  usually  cart  the  flax  any  distance  ? — 
Some  of  them  cart  it  18  or  20  miles  to  provincial 
markets  like  Ballymena. 

2460.  You  say  buyers  are  sometimes  the  cause  of  no 
more  being  offered  for  flax  in  the  market  than  has 
been  offered  for  the  same  stuff  in  the  mill.  That  is  to 
say  if  buyer  A has  offered  so  much  in  the 
mill,  buyer  B won’t  offer  any  more  in  the  open 
market? — Well,  that  again  is  the  farmers’  grievance. 

2461.  Whether  they  do  it  or  not,  farmers  suspect  it 
is  done? — It  is  a factor  in  the  reduction  of  the  flax, 
and  it  does  not  encourage  the  men  if  it  is  true.  I do 
not  state  this  as  a personal  opinion. 

2462.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  establishing  con- 
fidence between  the  spinner  and  the  producer.  There 
is  not  that  confidence  which  you  would  like  to  see? — 
There  is  not  the  confidence  I would  like  to  see. 

2463.  There  is  not  the  confidence  in  the  mind  of 
the  producer  of  flax  towards  the  buyers  that  there  is 
between  farmers  and  potato  merchants? — No,  there 
is  not. 

2464.  Or  that  there  is  between  the  farmers  and 
butchers  buying  beef? — No,  there  is  not. 

2465.  Or,  say,  between  the  farmers  and  the  butter 
merchants.  There  is  more  uncertainty  and  less  con- 
fidence in  regard  to  flax  than  in  the  other  cases  ? — It  is 
my  experience  that  this  is  so. 

2466.  The  only  way  you  could  see  would  be 
open  sale? — That  is  the  chief  remedy  at  the  moment. 

2467.  Are  you  in  a position  to  give  us  your  views  as 
to  the  flax-water  prosecutions? — I have  come  in  con- 
tact with  men  who  have  been  prosecuted,  and,  like  all 
men  who  have  been  hauled  over  the  coals,  they  are  a 
little  sore  about  it. 

2468.  Do  you  think  they  have  been  rightly  hauled 
over  the  coals? — As  a personal  opinion  I do  not  see 
why  a man  who  breaks  the  law  should  not  take  the 
consequences. 

2469.  You  would  not  like  to  apportion  the  blame 
as  between  the  farmer  and  the  fisherman.  The  far- 
mer blames  the  conservators  and  the  conservators 
blame  the  farmer.  You  would  not  like  to’say  who  is 
most  to  blame? — I could  not  do  that  at  all. 

2470.  Of  course,  it  is  not  exactly  in  your  line, 
and  I will  not  ask  you  to  go  into  that  point.  You  say 
you  have  not  found  that  this  is  a direct  cause  of  any 
farmer  giving  up  the  growing  of  flax  and  that  it  should 
not  be  impossible  for  the  two  interests  to  exist  side  fay 
side  with  a fair  amount  of  harmony? — Yes. 

2471.  You  suggest  as  a comparatively  easy  solution 
of  the  difficulty  that  there  should  be  a lower  dam, 
made  higher  than  the  level  of  the  stream  into  which 
the  water  discharges.  The  water  would  be  run  off  into 


the  lower  level  and  gradually  discharged  from  this 
during  floods,  at  a later  period?— Yes. 

2472.  Theoretically  that  does  sound  very  well,  but 
there  are  practical  difficulties  sometimes  in  the  levels 
of  the  land? — You  cannot  lay  down  a hard  and  fast 
rule. 

2473.  You  have  seen  flax  dams  where  that  could  not 
be  done? — Occasionally,  I have. 

2474.  It  is  open  to  you  to  retort  that  the  dam  should 
not  be  made  there,  and,  of  course,  if  you  take  that  atti- 
tude there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  it.  But  it  costs 
some  money  to  make  a dam,  and  there  are  dams  which 
have  been  used  for  generations.  People  have  used  one 
dam-  for  long  periods,  and  it  would  be  a serious  matter 
to  compel  tiiem  to  leave  the  old  spot  and  erect  a new 
dam.  I understand,  too,  the  soil  has  some  effect  on 
tlie  flax?— It  lias  a big  effect. 

2475.  There  is  a real  difficulty  in  asking  the  farmer 
to  make  a catch-dam? — That  difficulty  can  be  made  a 
good  deal  greater  than  it  exists  in  actual  practice.  To 
the  man  willing  to  do  it,  it  would  only  be  a question  of 
whether  the  second  dam  could  be  made  quite  close  to 
the  other  one.  In  special  cases  you  might  have 
different  soil  and  so  forth,  but  this  would  be  excep- 
tional if  you  got  the  dam  close  to  the  other  one. 

2476.  Would  you  say  all  dams  at  the  present  time 
are  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  a second  being  con- 
structed to  run  the  water  into? — Not  all  dams,  but 
a large  proportion. 

2477.  Would  you  say  half? — I would  sty  more  than 
half. 

2478.  Are  there  any  where  the  water  cannot  be  run 
off  at  all — any  old  dams  here  and  there? — By  far  the 
greater  majority  are  so  constructed  that  the  water 
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2479.  And'  in  a very  large  proportion  of  cases  you 
could  have  a second  dam  ? — With  a large  proportion. 

2479a.  It  would  entail  a serious  hardship  on  the 
farmers  if  it  were  made  a law  that  they  must  have  a 
second  dam? — It  is  only  a case  of  the  cost  with  maty 
of  them. 

2480.  Some  farmers  would  have  to  make  a new 
dam? — Yes. 

2481.  Not  very  many  would  have  to  construct  two 
new  dams? — Yes,  a very  large  number  would. 

2482.  You  would  compel  farmers  to  have  a second 
dam? — No,  I don’t  think  so.  I think  that  rather  than 
run  a risk  of  a prosecution  for  letting  off  flax  water 
into  the  stream,  I would  take  upon  myself  the  extra 
cost  of  getting  a second  dam. 

2483.  Then  it  rests  with  the  farmer  himself  whether 

he  is  to  be  harassed  by  the  bailiffs  and  rim 
the  risk  of  prosecution.  If  he  does  not  make  the 

second  dam  he  is  prosecuted.  Why  should  he  complain 
about  it? — 1 certainly  sympathise  with  the  farmer  m 
his  difficulties,  but  I think  this  difficulty  is  often  a 
lesser  one  than  is  supposed. 

2484.  It  is  not  a great  difficulty  if  he  has  only  to 
make  a second  dam? — It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  he  a 
serious  one. 

2485.  Are  farmers  sometimes  careless? — They  are  m 
some  cases. 

2486.  The  fine  is  not  heavy? — No.  . 

2487.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a heavy  fine? — Well,  in 
a second  or  third  case  there  might  be.  Two  shillings 
or  two  and  sixpence  is  imposed,  and  I have  known  tne 
fine  with  costs  to  come  to  twenty  shillings. 

2488.  Not  in  any  case  equal  to  the  cost  of  a secon 

dam? — I don’t  think  so.  , 

2489.  If  a fine  were  imposed  equal  to  the  cost  or  a 
second  dam,  would  he  do  it? — Well,  we  have  difccn  I 
in  all  these  matters.  Take  a sheep  dipping  order ' 
instance.  You  get  men  who  won't  do  it  until  J 
are  prosecuted.  These  men  think  they  have  a gn 
ance  in  being  compelled  to  do  anything  against 

2490.  And  once  they  have  begun  it,  they  find  there 

is  benefit  to  be  gained  from  it? — Yes.  , 

2491.  A little  pressure,  you  would  think,  is  wan 

to  get  a new  system  introduced.  The  sheep  hlPP 
order  is  a very  good  case  in  point.  Now  tha 
farmers  have  got  into  it,  they  think  it  is  a g 
thing? — Yes.  jd 

2492.  Do  you  think  green  fresh  pulled  straw 

be  dried  and  kept  stacked  until  the  following  J ‘ 
— I think  it  could  if  a special  effort  were  made.  ^ 
have  the  Millisle  experiments,  in  which  this  was  • 
It  was  only  a question  of  labour  again — of  extra 
and  the  risk  of  a bad  season. 
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2493.  Do  you  think  co-operation  amongst  farmers 
would  be  any’ help  in  this  flax  difficulty? — Co-operation 
in  anything  means  an  advantage  to  the  ordinary 
farmer.  Once  they  are  combined  they  get  the  advan- 
tage in  some  way  or  another. 

2494.  Mr.  Barbour. — There  are  some  districts 
where  the  farmer  gets  casual  assistance  when  the  flax 
has  to  be  handled? — Yes,  in  almost  all  districts. 

2494a.  Could  you  tell  us  where  that  comes  from? — 
They  are  generally  labourers,  resident  locally.  They 
don't  come  any  distance  at  all.  If  a labourer  in  the 
country  is  out  of  work  at  the  time  he  takes  it  up.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  get  these  without  a lot  of  hunting 
and  trouble. 

2495.  I suppose  boys  and  children  who  would  other- 
wise be  at  school  would  supply  some  of  the  casual 
labour? — In  so  far  as  the  pulling  is  concerned,  some  of 
the  casual  labour  on  the  farm  is  occasionally  supplied 
by  the  children. 

’2496.  I suppose  there  are  no  ordinary  tramps  taken 
on? — No,  there  are  hardly  any  tramps  employed  in  that 
way  at  all. 

2497.  Are  any  extra  wages  paid  to  the  casual 
labourers? — During  the  flax  pulling  extra  wages  re- 
quire to  be  paid  or  they  would  get  no  work  done  at  all. 
The  men  require  some  little  extra  attraction. 

2498.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  that  wage 
would  be  for  casual  labour?  During  the  period  of 
special  work  would  it  be  fifteen  shillings  a week? — It 
varies  throughout  the  county.  I believe  about  fifteen 
shillings  a week — half-a-crown  per  day — with  food,  is 
the  pay  given  on  the  average  throughout  the  county. 
In  some  districts  it  is  higher,  in  some  others  lower. 

2499.  You  take  a rather  gloomy  view  of  this  flax 
question.  You  always  have  been  rather  pessimistic, 
haven't  you? — Well,  pessimistic  in  this  sense,  that  I 
think  if  a crop  does  not  leave  a good  margin  of  profit, 
but  yet  entails  upon  the  ordinary  farmer  the  labour  of 
growing  and  handling  it,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  let 
it  drop  than  if  it  was  a good  paying  crop.  He  must 
have  special  encouragement  to  grow  such  a crop  as 
flax  when  it  is  compared  with  potatoes  and  turnips, 
which  entail  less  troublesome  and  less  irksome  work. 

2500.  You  would  say  it  takes  a farmer  with  excep- 
tional ability  to  produce  a crop  of  flax  capable  of 
offering  exceptional  inducement? — Yes. 

2501.  So  that  the  average  farmer  would  be  better 
not  to  touch  it? — The  average  farmer — say  the  small 
farmer — would  be  just  as  well  not  to  touch  it  at  all. 
The  large  farmer  does  not  grow  flax  and  the  small  one 
does — speaking  on  averages  again. 

2502.  The  complaint  has  been  made  before  us  of 
deterioration  in  the  Irish  flax.  Do  you  think  that 
would  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  growing  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  small  farmer  rather  than  the  large 
farmer? — I think  if  you  grow  twenty  acres  of  any 
crop  on  one  farm  and  that  a man  is  to  supervise  the 
handling  of  all  that  crop  himself,  he  is  more  likely  to 
make  a success  of  that  20  acres  than  if  twenty  indi- 
viduals took  a single  acre  each. 

2503.  You  don’t  think  the  scheme  which  has  been 
working  in  the  county  has  done  much  good? — So  far 
as  increasing  the  area  of  production  goes,  I don’t  think 
it  has  had  any  effect. 

2504.  Would  not  you  say  the  only  practical  result 
was  that  it  had  a tendency  to  keep  fields  pretty  clean? 
— Yes,  if  they  were  entered  for  a competition. 

2505.  Mb.  Crawford. — You  spoke  of  exceptional 
circumstances  which  made  growing  profitable  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Have  you  any  idea  wherein  those  special 
circumstances  consist? — Well,  if  you  take  a potato 
crop,  for  instance,  you  can  almost  tell  with  a degree 
of  certainty  how  it  will  turn  out  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  man  is  handling  the  crop  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  provided  no  adverse  conditions  arise.  So  far 
as  flax  is  concerned,  even  a farmer  who  has  gone  in  for 
flax  for  years  cannot  tell  whether  a crop  will  he  re- 
munerative or  otherwise.  That  is  where,  in  my 
opinion,  a greater  degree  of  uncertainty  exists,  and  the 
cause  of  it  is  not  easily  explained. 

2506.  I understood  you  to  say  that  farmers 
such  as  Mr.  Semple  and  other  farmers  on  the 
same  conditions,  are  uniformly  successful  with  their 
flax,  and  always  make  a profit.  I understood  you  to 
suggest  it  as  the  exceptional  circumstances  which  en- 
abled these  men  to  do  it?— Yes,  I implied  that  men 
might  have  a certain  amount  of  skill,  but  I cannot 
average  from  the  two  witnesses  who  were  most  optim-  . 
istic  regarding  this  crop.  Mr.  Boyd  showed  that  one 


year  out  of  four  his  profit  was  under  £2  per  acre.  Belfast. 

-Mr.  Semple  calculated  the  cost  where  liiis  yield  was  — 
extraordinarily  high,  and  vet  he  had  practically  no  May  6,  1910 
profit  at  all  in  one  of  these 'years.  ' — 

2507.  But  both  these  men  agree  it  was  the  crop 
which  paid  them  best  on  the  average.  What  are  the  bnnt’  Jis'1 
exceptional  circumstances  in  the  case  of  these  men? 

Is  it  their  own  ability  or  the  situation  of  the  farm? — 

Well,  I am  afraid  I cannot  give  a very  direct  answer 
to  that.  It  is  simply  owing  to  a number  of  different 
influences  which  may  be  at  work  in  connection  with 
the  growing  of  that  crop  as  compared  with  nnv  other 
crop. 

2503.  Some  different  circumstances  exist  in  the  case 
of  these  men.  Is  a flax-grower  born  and  not  made? — 

No,  I think  you  might  put  it  this  way.  You  will  get 
one  man  whom  I admit  may  be  more  uniformly  suc- 
cessful than  another,  but  if  you  deal  with  the  matter 
on  the  system  of  averages  as  before,  I do  not  think 
you  will  find  a large  number  of  men  who  will  admit 
that  for  twenty  years  their  flax  has  been  the  best 
paying  crop  on  the  land. 

2509.  Well,  these  men  gave  in  their  evidence  that 
it  was  the  best  paying.  Supposing  some  other  man 
now,  of  average  intelligence,  grew  that  crop  entirely 
under  his  own  directions,  do  you  think  he  would  re- 
produce the  same  excellence? — No,  sir,  I don't  at  all. 

2510.  Well,  then,  what  is  it?  Is  it  just  this  skill 
there  may  be  in  the  handling,  or  is  it  in  the  land? — It 
is  probably  in  the  combination  of  all  these  circum- 
stances. You  get  one  exceptional  man  who  is  an  out- 
standing example  to  them  all,  and  I don't  believe  every 
man  in  the  same  district  would  produce  the  same 
results. 

2511.  There  are  men  who  generally  hold  their  own 
as  farmers.  Gould  they  not  approximately  reproduce 
the  same  results  nnder  directions? — My  experience  in 
the  county  is  that  they  could  not. 

2512.  You  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  away 
with  buying  at  the  mills? — I believe  it  would  be  ail 
improvement  if  the  present  method  of  sale  by  auction 
Were  generally  adopted. 

2513.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  how  that 
could  be  best  brought  about? — I consider  the  open 
market  is  an  improvement  on  the  mill  system.  I 
believe  the  system  of  auction  sales  would  be  a greater 
benefit  still. 

2514.  Have  you  considered  how  you  could  best  bring 
about  a cessation  of  buying  at  the  mills? — No,  unless 
you  could  induce  the  farmer  to  send  the  flax  to  the 
market.  So  long  as  he  is  willing  to  sell  at  the  mill  the 
practice  must  continue. 

2515.  It  rests  with  the  farmer  himself? — Yes.  if  he 
is  not  willing  to  sell  there,  he  must  sell  somewhere  else. 

2516.  Me.  James  Stewabt. — I take  it  you  would  say 
the  flax  will  grow  where  it  likes  and  when  it  likes?— 

No,  sir,  it  does  not  grow  where  it  likes  and  when  it 
likes.  There  are  certain  circumstances  which  affect 
the  growth  of  flax  to  some  extent.  What  I have  said 
is  that  on  its  results  it  is  a far  more  uncertain  crop 
than  any  other  one  in  the  ordinary  rotation.  I never 
yet  met  a man  who  when  he  put  down  flax  seed  even 
under  suitable  conditions,  could  forecast  with  certainty 
what  the  result  would  be  when  he  came  to  market  the 
flax. 

2517.  If  you  were  a farmer,  you  would  not  be  in- 
clined to  say  what  kind  of  flax  you  were  going  to 
have? — Yon  have  greater  risk  in  saying  it  about  flax 
than  about  any  other  crop. 

2518.  Yon  are  basing  these  valuations  upon  the 
average  of  crops? — Upon  actual  cost  of  what  I con- 
sider should  be  the  operations  and  the  actual  results 
obtained. 

2519.  On  tests  you  have  made? — On  tests  and  the 
opinion  of  farmers  in  the  county. 

2520.  About  these  dams,  you  would  not  like  to  say 
anything  as  between  the  fishery  company  and  the 
farmers?  The  farmers  have  been  used  to  retting  in 
this  way,  and  they  act  according  to  usage.  This  is 
doing  harm  to  the  fishery  people,  and  would  they  not 
be  the  proper  people  to  make  these  receiving  dams? — 

I cannot  see  that  at  all.  If  the  farmer  or  any  other 
individual  is  doing  harm  to  another  industry,  I think 
in  a community  where  we  are  all  depending  the  one 
upon  the  other,  the  farmer  must  be  the  responsible 
party.  If  he  poisons  the  fish  with  stuff  of  a deleterious 
nature,  I think  that  he  primarily  is  responsible. 
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2521.  Was  the  poisoning  of  fish  known  30  or  40 
years  ago? — I suppose  they  would  poison  them  then  as 
well  as  now. 

2522.  They  have  been  letting  this  go  on  and  you 
would  compel  the  farmer  now  to  begin  and  make  a 
second  dam? — I said  if  a second  dam  was  made  it 
would  be  a simple  remedy  for  the  difficulty. 

2523.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  have  seen  flax 
growing  about  a flax  dam  in  the  succeeding  year? — I 
have. 

2524.  Would  you  not  think  from  that  circumstance 
that  it  was  rather  a healthy  plant? — I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  can  be  destroyed  absolutely  through  ad- 
verse climatic  conditions,  but  it  may  be  injured  in 
such  a way  as  to  be  incapable  of  the  production  of 
fibre.  We  do  know  that  adverse  climatic  conditions 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  yield. 

2525.  Have  you  ever  seen  flax  injured  or  destroyed 
by  frost? — I have  not  seen  it  destroyed  by  frost  or 
seriously  injured  by  it. 

2526.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  ought  to  be 
pretty  good  judges  as  to  what  sort  of  flax ’to  use? — 
They  are  the  only  judges. 

2527.  Is  there  any  pleasure  about  working  flax 
that  would  induce  farmers  to  grow  it  if  it  did  not 
pay? — My  opinion  is  that  the  only  pleasure  apart 
from  its  profit  is  a kind  of  ^porting  one. 

2528.  A sort  of  gamble? — Yes — a sort  of  gamble. 
He  looks  back  and  he  says,  “ Ten  years  ago  I had  a 
certain  yield  and  £20  profit,”  and  he  altogether  for- 
gets his  difficulties  and  losses.  Just  in  the  same  way 
a man  breeds  a horse  and  sells  him  for  £200,  talks 
about  that  transaction  for  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
forgetting  all  his  misfits  and  his  losses  in  breeding 
other  ones. 

2529.  Is  it  possible  to  have  flax  pay  £50  an  acre? — 
I have  not  known  a case  where  it  did  so. 

2530.  And  trying  this  is  a sporting  chance? — Yes. 

2531.  And  there  is  hardly  any  other  crop  to  come 
up  to  that — oats  or  barley  could  not? — No,  they  could 
not. 

2532.  You  advocate  the  making  of  a catch  dam 
where  practicable? — Yes,  where  practicable. 

2533.  You  will  admit  that  there  are  some  places  in 
which  this  could  not  be  done? — It  could  not  be  done 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  existing  dams. 

2534.  Well  now,  is  it  not  a fact  that  the  flax  dams 
are  usually  made  at  a place  that  is  most  suitable  for 
the  best  soil,  and  that  it  is  generally  an  awkward 
place  to  get  at? — That  is  so. 

2335.  Do  you  think  a catch  dam  would  satisfy  the 
sanitary  authorities? — The  authorities  do  not  appear 
to  interfere  at  all  with  the  existing  dams  at  present. 
I have  never  known  a case  in  which  they  have. 

2536.  You  have  never  heard  of  farmers  being  prose- 
cuted by  the  sanitary  authorities  for  retaining  the 
water? — No,  sir,  I have  not. 

2536.  You  say  you  would  like  a catch  dam.  Now, 
suppose  you  were  a _ grower  of  flax  and  you  grew  a 
very  good  crop  for  which  you  had  no  water,  instead  of 
borrowing  a dam  from  your  neighbour,  would  you  not 
be  inclined  to  fill  the  catch  dam  with  flax? — Oh,  yes — 
that  is  so.  But  again,  if  you  had  a farm  on  which  you 
grew  potatoes,  and  had  such  an  exceptional  yield  that 
your  potato  house  would  not  hold  all,  you  should  make 
some  other  arrangement.  These  are  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, and  you  have  to  make  provision  for  them. 

2538.  Supposing  these  catch  dams  were  made,  would 
there  not  be  a tendency  to  .fill  the  catch  dam  in  the 
case  of  an  exceptional  crop? — I have  no  doubt  there 
would  be,  but  a man  must  make  provision  for  the 
retting  of  his  crop. 

2539.  You  cannot  calculate  the  size  of  your  crop, 
as  you  will  sometimes  have  a very  good  one  and  some- 
times a very  indifferent  one? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2540.  You  stated,  I think,  that  a man  growing  20 
acres  of  flax  is  likely  to  have  better  results  than  20 
men  growing  one  acre  of  flax  each? — I think  so — on 
the  average.  You  have  20  chances  to  one,  or  one 
against  20. 

2541.  I do  not  see  it? — I think  so. 

2542.  If  you  have  twenty  men  growing  an  acre  each, 
is  it  not  twenty  acres  all  the  same? — If  you  have 
twenty  acres  each  grown  by  twenty  individuals,  a few 
of  these  are  more  likely  to  make  a mess  of  it  than  one 
mau  growing  twenty  acres. 

2543.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  your  idea  is  that 
the  largest  farmer  is  most  expert  in  the  handling  of 
flax? — Not  necessarily  the  most  expert  man  at  the 


present  time,  but  a man  growing  twenty  acres  com- 
pared to  twenty  men  each  growing  one  acre  ought  to 
be  more  expert. 

2544.  Would  not  a man  with  one  acre  have  more 
time  to  study  what  would  be  required  than  a man  with 
twenty  acres? — I don't  say  so.  Relatively  a man 
with  one  acre  has  as  much  to  do  as  one  with  a hun- 
dred acres  of  land. 

2545.  The  small  man  has  much  more  time  to  handle 
it,  and,  as  a result,  are  not  the  small  lots  much  better 
handled  than  the  large  lots? — Yes,  provided  every- 
thing else  is  equal. 

2546.  But  you  would  not  say  that  the  very 
fact  of  a man  being  an  Irish  farmer  holding 
a great  lot  of  land  makes  him  any  more  intelli- 
gent than  a man  holding  two  or  three  acres?— I dent 
say  that  at  all.  There  is  every  possibility  of  the 
smaller  man  being  just  as  good  in  handling  as  the 
largest. 

2547.  Mr.  Lane. — You  told  us  that  the  general 
opinion  in  the  country  is  more  favourable  to  auctions 
than  to  buying  at  the  scutch-mills  or  markets?— Not 
the  general  opinion,  but  the  opinion  is  very  strong 
amongst  members  of  co-operative  societies  that  that 
method  of  working  should  be  adopted. 

2548.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  method  by 
which  that  system  could  bo  encouraged  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture? — I don’t  see  it — except  by 
subsidising  it  in  some  way. 

2549.  You  have  not  thought  out  any  scheme  of  sub- 
sidy by  which  it  could  be  encouraged? — No,  I have 
not. 

2550.  About  the  question  of  migratory  labour  to 
which  you  have  referred — what  is  your  idea  of  why 
these  migratory  labourers  go  to  England  instead  of  to 
places  like  your  own  county  where  the  labour  is 
wanted?  It  may  be  that  in  your  county  the  work- 
only  lasts  a short  time? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2551.  And  the  average  time  the  work  lasts  in  Eng- 
land is  five  or  six  months,  and  it  is  only  wanted  in 
Ireland  in  connection  with  the  flax  crop,  for  how 
long  would  you  say? — Only  a question  of  a few  days. 

2552.  Now,  about  this  fish  question.  There  is,  un- 
fortunately, in  your  county  considerable  irritation 
amongst  the  flax-growers  against  the  fishery  people 
in  connection  with  prosecutions.  You  are  dealing  in 
your  county  with  two  lots  of  fishery  conservators— the 
East  Antrim  Conservators  and  another  Board? — Yes. 

2553.  Do  you,  in  connection  with  these  prosecutions, 
ubtice  any  difference  in  the  eastern  portion  of  your 
county  from  the  other  side? — Yes,  but  the  question 
hardly  applies,  because  in  the  east  very  little  flax  is 
grown  as  compared  with  the  northern  end  of  the  county. 

2554.  Take  the  land  round  the  Bush  River  as  com- 
pared with  the  land  round  the  tributaries  of  Lough 
Neagh? — So  far  ais  the  tributaries  of  Lough  Neagh 
are  concerned,  there  is  practically  no  flax  grown  ex- 
cept on  the  land  near  the  tributaries  of  the  Maine 
Water  and  Six-Mile-Water — I mean  the  lower  Lough 
Neagh.  I have  not  found  any  difference  in  these  two 
divisions  of"  the  county. 

2555.  Does  the  feeling  of  irritation  exist  to  the 
same  extent  in  both  cases? — Around  Ballymena  there 
are  very  many  more  prosecutions  than  at  the  other 
end  towards  the  Bush  River. 

2556.  But  you  don’t  think  this  is  because  there  is 
less  flax  grown — you  think  that  the  farmers  near  the 
Bush  River  do  not  render  themselves  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion?— I cannot  say  that  at  all,  because  it  may  be  in- 
creased vigilance  of  the  water  people  in  one  division 
as  compared  with  the  other. 

2557.  Do  you  know  if  these  prosecutions  are  ever 
undertaken  by  private  individuals? — So  far  as  I know 
they  are  all  by  the  Fishery  Conservators.  In  a few 
cases  I have  known  the  water  to  have  escaped  into  toe 
stream  a very  considerable  distance  away,  hut  of  course 
it  was  a spawning  ground. 

2558.  But  don’t  you  realise  that  it  would  do  grea 
harm  on  a spawning  ground? — Yes;  it  would  do  very 
much  more  harm  than  in  the  main  river  where  the 
would  he  a big  volume  of  water. 

2559.  .Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  flax-water  ® 

useful  as  manure? — No.  It  is  not  used  directly  at 
It  would  be  very  difficult  for  an  ordinary  farmer 
handle  that  as  manure.  . . 

2560.  Is  the  flax  steeped  in  loughs  in  Antrim  — 
No. 
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2561.  You  don't  know  anything  of  the  merits  or 
otherwise  of  that  system? — No,  except  from  the  Bel- 
gian method  of  steeping  it  in  the  river. 

2562.  A feeling  prevails  in  the  Lough  Neagh  district 

that  the  damage  done  by  flax-water  to  the  fish  is 
damage  done  to  the  company.  Do  you  realise  that  there 
are  other  people  besides  the  company  interested  in  the 
reproduction  of  salmon? — Yes.  I think  a number  of 

private  individuals,  too. 

2563.  And  a very  considerable  number  of  fishermen 
at  sea? — Yes. 

2564.  And  the  key  to  their  industry  at  sea  is  the 

reproduction  of  salmon  in  the  upper  waters  of  the 
rivers? — Yes.  Of  course  they  cannot  breed  in  the 

upper  waters  of  the  rivers  if  they  are  polluted  with 
flax-water. 

2565.  And  the  suggestion  that  the  company  should 
take  up  the  reconstruction  of  these  dams  is  not  a rea- 
sonable one,  because  their  interest  in  the  breeding  of 
salmon  is  not  an  exclusive  one? — No. 

2566.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  prosecutions 
have  been  undertaken  more  or  less  suddenly — is  that 
so? — No.  There  have  been  flax-water  prosecutions 
since  I knew  the  flax-growing  districts  of  Ireland. 

2567.  You  will  perhaps  be  interested  to  know  that 
since  1569  there  has  been  special  legislation  against 
flax-water  in  the  rivers  in  the  interest  of  the  fish? — 
I would  not  be  at  all  surprised. 

2568.  In  the  event  of  a second  dam  being  con- 
structed it  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Stewart  that  it  would 
be  used  for  the  steeping  of  flax  in  the  event  of  there 
being  an  exceptionally  large  crop.  Don’t  you  think 
the  existing  dams  are  big  enough  to  hold  a maximum 
crop  in  all  cases? — Well,  I have  known  dams  to  hold 
the  average  crop  for  a number  of  years,  but  in  an 
exceptional  year  the  farmer  had  to  go  to  his  neighbour 
to  borrow. 

2569.  Mb.  Gordon. — I understood  you  to  say,  speak- 
ing  generally,  that  labour  was  scarce  in  the  County 
Antrim.  Is  that  confined  to  the  districts  remote  from 
towns  or  doe;  it  apply  also  to  districts  near 
Ballymena  and  Ballymoney? — There  is  a difficulty  all 
round  in  obtaining  casual  labour.  Every  farmer  com- 

Slains  that  when  he  wants  a casual  hand  for  an  extra 
ay’s  work  that  he  cannot  obtain  one.  You  cannot 
expect  a man  to  remain  idle  about  a place  for  twelve 
months  on  the  chance  of  getting  a few  days’  work  dur- 
ing the  season. 

2570.  Do  you  think  that  if  higher  wages  were  paid 
the  difficulty  would  be  less  ? — The  difficulty  is  bound  to 
be  lessened,  but  it  all  depends  on  how  much  a man  can 
afford  to  pay. 

2571.  I think  you  stated  that  farmers  who  had  small 
areas  were  the  chief  flax-growers  at  present,  and  those 
who  had  large  areas  grew  very  little  ? — Speaking  gener- 
ally, the  larger  farmer  has  dropped  flax-growing  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  small  farmer. 

2572.  What  would  you  say  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  larger  farmer  decreasing  the  area  of 
flax? — Well,  that  might  be  from  a number  of  causes. 
One  cause  is  that  the  larger  farmer  has  in  many  cases 
made  a greater  progress  during  recent  years  than  the 
smaller  farmer.  He  finds  he  is  increasing  the  crop- 
ping capacity  of  his  farm  with  many  ordinary  crops, 
and  he  is  saved  the  irritation  of  dealing  with  an  irk- 
some and  troublesome  crop  when  he  is  able  to  get  the 
same  remuneration  or  greater  from  other  crops.  That 
is  a factor  with  the  larger  farmer  in  giving  up  the  grow- 
ing of  flax. 

2573.  And  also  the  uncertainty  of  it? — Yes,  and  he 
has  improved  or  increased  his  profits  from  other  crops 
in  proportion  to  a greater  extent  than  the  smaller  far- 
mer. 

2574.  The  question  of  labour  would  also  enter  into 
it.  The  smaller  farmer  would  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
flax  crop  with  the  aid  of  the  members  of  his  own 
family? — Yes,  he  can  deal  with  it  with  the  labour  he 
has  at  home  in  many  cases. 

2575.  Whereas  the  larger  farmer  has  to  hire  practi- 
cally all  his  labour? — Yes. 

2676.  Two  witnesses  we  had  here  stated  that  they 
had  found  flax  to  be  a most  profitable  crop,  and  they 
stated  the  yield  and  the  price  they  received, 
^ow,  it  is  possible  to  get  other  farmers  to  successfully 
grow  other  crops.  If  you  take,  for  instance,  the  potato 
crop,  you  mentioned  your  average  yield  as  nine  tons — 
you  have  known  cases  where  the  yield  was  considerably 

higher?— Yes. 

2577.  You  probably  have  known  the  yield  to  be  14 
tons  to  the  acre  ? — Yee,  and  a good  deal  more. 


2578.  You  also  took  as  your  price  £2  per  ton? — Yes. 

2579.  Would  you  say  that  was  an  average  price?— 
Well,  I lowered  the  price. 

2580.  You  did  not  wish  to  put  it  too  high? — No. 

2581.  You  have  known  the  price  to  be  over  £4  a ton? 
—I  have  known  the  main  crop  to  sell  at  between  £3  and 
£4  a ton.  We  have  many  classes  of  potatoes  selling  in 
the  market  at  over  £5  a ton. 

_2582.  It  is  quite  possible  with  a potato  crop  to  get 
15  tons  to  the  acre,  and  at  £3  a ton  that  would  give 
return  at  £45? — It  is  quite  possible. 

2583.  Have  you  ever  known  £45  an  acre  to  be  rea- 
lised from  flax? — I have  known  70  stones  of  flax  from 
a statute  acre  sold  at  about  8s.  a stone. 

2584.  That  would  be  £28  to  the  statute  acre? — Yes. 
That  is  about  the  top  yield  I can  vouch  for. 

2585.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  did  not  hear  of  a far- 
mer from  about  Doagh  who  got  over  £50  for  100  stones 
at  9s.  7jd.  or  something  like  that? — I did  not  hear  of 
it.  The  case  I have  mentioned  was  from  the  Bally- 
clare  district.  That,  I think,  was  70  or  71  stones  from 
a statute  acre. 

2586.  Mr.  Gordon. — I am  not  taking  an  abnormally 
high  yield  in  15  tons  of  potatoes  to  the  statute  acre — 15 
tons  is  quite  a common  yield? — It  is  not  the  average 
yield,  but  it  is  quite  common. 

2587.  And  you  have  had  yields  like  this  in  County 
Antrim? — Yes,  in  manv  cases. 

2588.  You  mentioned  that  if  the  buying  was  done  in 
the  open  market  the  farmers  would  have  more  con- 
fidence in  it  than  buying  round  the  scutch-mills.  Now 
don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  far- 
mers and  spinners  or  buyers  to  come  to  an  agreement 
by  which  the  farmers  would  only  send  to  the  open 
mnrketand  the  buyers  would  refuse  to  go  to  the  mills? 
— Yes,  if  the  buyers  make  up  their  minds  and  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  farmers.  It  only  requires  that  the 
buyers  should  say,  “ We  are  not  going  to  buy  at  the 
mill.” 

2589.  It  depends  on  an  arrangement  being  made  be- 
tween both  parties? — Exactly.  The  solution  which 

presents  itself  is  that  if  the  buyer  refuses  to  purchase 
at  the  mill  the  flax  must  be  sent  to  the  market. 

2590.  And  if  there  is  not  an  agreement  on  both  sides 
all  the  farmers  may  not  bring  their  flax  to  the  open 
market? — Yes.  I expect  the  present  practice  is  bound 
to  continue  unless  a mutual  agreement  is  come  to. 

2591.  Mr.  Hinchct.iff. — Is  it  not  a much  more  diffi- 
cult matter  to  dry  flax  than  it  is  to  dry  hay? — It  is 
much  more  difficult. 

2592.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  respects? — In  dry- 
ing hay  you  have  a bigger  surface  exposed  to  the 
weather  conditions  than  if  you  had  it  tied  up  like 
flax. 


2593.  And  hay  invariably  heats,  and  this  does  not 
count  as  auy  damage? — That  is  so,  hut  hay  in  the 
County  Antrim  heats  only  to  a very  small  extent. 

2594-5.  Would  not  the  heating  spoil  the  flax? — Yes: 
I am  sure  it  would. 

2596.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  seed,  you  men- 
tioned that  some  thirty  brands  were  sold  at  present  in 
the  county.  Do  you  find  that  the  use  of  Riga  seed  is 
confined  to  a certain  tract  and  the  use  of  Dutch  seed 
to  a certain  tract? — A very  much  greater  quantity  of 
Dutch  seed  was  used  up  to  two  years  ago.  During  the 
past  two  years  a greater  quantity  of  Riga  seed  has  been 
sown  in  the  county,  and  this  year  there  has  been  quite 
a run  on  that  seed. 

2597.  Irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  soil? — Yes. 

2598.  And  they  have  abandoned  the  idea  that  Riga 
seed  was  more  suited  for  light  soils? — Yes.  That  was 
the  idea,  but  those  who  have  tried  it  for  themselves 
have  given  way  on  that  point. 

2599.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  manurial  value  of 
flax-water? — I have  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  ferti- 
lising quality  in  flax-water.  I have  heard  it  said  it 
must  have  considerable  value,  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  grass  grows  near  the  edges  of  the  flax 
dams. 

2600.  At  the  same  time,  you  find  a considerable 
growth  of  grass  on  the  edges  where  ordinary  water 
runs? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2601.  With  regard  to  the  manuring  of  the  crop,  do 
yon  find  it  is  becoming  more  general? — Yes,  with 
potassic  manures. 

2602.  Has  manuring  with  potassic  manures  become 
more  prevalent  in  the  case  of  the  potato  crop? — Yes, 
far  more  artificial  manure  is  used. 

2603.  Is  the  potassic  manure  applied  to  the  potato 
crop  exhausted  in  one  year? — No.  I do  not  think  so. 


Belfast. 
Mat  6,  1910. 
J.  Jlnrch- 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  31st  May. 
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FIFTH  DAY. 

TUESDAY,  31st  MAY,  1910, 
AT  10  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Ballymoney,  Co..  Antrim. 


PRESENT  : 


John  Ritch  Campbell, 

Harold  A.  M.  Barbour,  Esq.,  M.A. 

James  G.  Crawford,  Esq. 

John  W.  Stewart,  Esq. 


Esq.,  B.Sc.,  Chairman. 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 
Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

George  T.  I'idlep.,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Ballymoney. 
May  31,  1910. 
R.  A. 

McBIdorry, 

Esq. 


R.  A.  McElderrt,  Esq.,  representing  the  North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association,  examined. 


2604.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  North  Antrim 
Agricult  nr  al  Association  ? — Yes. 

2605.  Have  you  any  official  connection  with  that 
society? — Not  now,  except  that  I am  a member  of  the 
Committee. 

2606.  You  are  a member  of  the  Committee,  but  not 
the  Secretary? — Yes. 

2607.  Have  you  seen  our  reference  at  all — have  you 
read  it? — Yes. 

2608.  You  know  exactly  what  it  is? — Yes. 

2609.  We  are  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the 

flax  industry  in  Ireland,  and  the  causes  which  are  con- 
tributing to  the  decline  of  that  industry,  and  to  submit 
recommendations.  Now,  can  you  speak  to  us  with  re- 
gard to  the  present  state  of  the  industry  and  the  causes 
which  are  contributing  to  its  decline,  and  can  you  give 
us  any  recommendations? — Well 

2610.  First  of  all,  you  have  sent  us  in  a statement— 
you  have  not  a copy  of  it? — No. 

2611.  Well,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  speak  on 
those  three  points ; let  us  hear  your  views  as  represent- 
ing the  North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association? — The 
first  point  was  the  decrease  in  the  flax  cultivation,  and 
I took  the  Flax  Supply  Association  book  for  the  year 
1904.  Perhaps  I should  say  that  besides  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association  I am 
manager  of  the  markets  in  Ballymoney,  and  that  I do 
not  propose  to  give  any  evidence  as  to  the  growth  or 
cultivation  of  flax — I have  no  first  knowledge  of  that — 
merely  with  regard  to  marketing  and  figures.  I took 
the  Flax  Association  handbook  of  the  year  1904,  and 
got  the  number  of  acres  under  flax  each  year  since 
1851,  and  at  the  same  time  I have  the  number  of  tons 
of  flax  marketed  in  our  district  since  the  year  1862.  I 
took,  in  the  first  instance,  the  ten  years  from  the 
American  Civil  War,  which  I consider  to  be  the  high- 
water  mark  of  flax-growing,  and  I took  the  ten  years 
flax  marketed  in  this  district  at  the  same  time.  I 
find  that  the  flax  marketed  here  during  those  ten  years 
was  two  per  cent,  of  the  total.  I should  say  that  I 
took  the  acreage  in  Ireland — that  is,  the  acreage  in 
Ireland  given  in  this  book.  My  figures  are  in  tonnage, 
so  I counted  in  a rough  and  ready  way  one  ton  of  flax 
for  six  acres.  I counted  it  right  down  to  the  present 
time,  taking  periods  of  five  or  ten  years,  according  as 
I saw  them  running  proportionately  much  the  same, 
and — to  skip  over  the  intervening  figures — during  the 
past  eight  years  the  average  growth  of  all  Ireland 
has  fallen  away  to  16  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  in  the 
American  Civil  War  years,  but  the  average  in  this 
district  has  only  fallen  to  90  per  cent,  of  what  it  was 
in  these  years.  That  is  as  plain  as  I can  put  it.  Of 
course,'  these  figures  are  only  rough  and  ready,  hut 
my  point  is  that  they  show,  and  may  be  taken  as  in- 
dicating, that  while  flax  has  fallen  off  very  consider- 
ably in  other  districts  it  has  not  fallen  off  anything  at 
all  in  this  district. 

2612.  You  still  grow  90  per  cent,  of  what  you  did? — 
Yes,  taking  the  last  eight  years,  which,  I think,  is  a 
fair  test. 

2613.  That  is  very  interesting  : it  amounts  to  this — 
that  the  flax-growing  industry  has  not  fallen  here  to 


anything  like  the  same  extent  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
North? — That  is  my  opinion. 

2614.  The  interest  arises  in  this  way  : there  seems  to 
be  some  very  good  reason  for  it.  Do  you  think  it  is 
due  to  a soil  specially  suited  for  flax-growing,-  or  to 
farmers  being  expert  at  the  business,  or  getting  a 
better  price,  or  growing  a better  quality,  or  what?— 
Partly,  I think,  that  nearly  all  industries  seem  to 
localise  themselves.  Ballymoney  is  more  or  less  fairly 
well  in  the  centre  of  the  flax-growing  industry  and  far- 
mers are  not  so  readily  discouraged  here  by  bad  sea- 
sons as  those  residing  in  the  outskirts.  I was  in  Porta- 
down  with  Mr.  Spence,  of  Portadown,  last  month, 
and  he  took  me  out  to  see  some  fruit  trees.  I asked 
him  incidentally  if  any  flax  was  grown  in  that  district, 
and  he  said  it  was  just  about  as  long  as  he  could  re- 
member since  there  was  flax  grown  there ; and  that  if 
you  wanted  the  farmers  to  grow  flax  you  would  need 
to  send  an  expert  from  somewhere  to  tell  them  how 
to  do  it.  The  people  here  know  very  well  how  to 
sow  and  crop  the  flax. 

2615.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  area  under  flax 
based  upon  the  tonnage  sold  in  your  markets.  What  is 
your  next  point? — About  the  last  two  years,  I want 
to  mention  that  in  1906  and  1907 — I am  not  putting 
just  exactly  the  whole  two  years — there  was  a boom 
in  the  linen  trade,  but  farmers  complained  that  there 
was  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  flax.  I 
have  heard  that  explained  that  there  wag  no  great 
shortage  of  flax — that  there  was  any  amount  of  foreign 
and  other  flax  to  be  had,  and  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  regulated  the  price,  and  there  was  no 
necessity  for  Irish  spinners  to  pay  more  than  they  were 
paying.  But  the  price  of  flax  did  not  rise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  price  of  yarns  in  the  year  1908 ; there  was 
a deficiency  in  the  linen  trade,  owing  to  the  American 
financial  slump,  and  that  year  there  was  also  a.  very 
bad  crop  of  flax.  That  had  the  effect  in  this  district, 
where  they  are  not  easily  frightened  by  a bad  year, 
of  discouraging  the  farmers  from  growing  flax;  com- 
bined with  a had  year  there  was  a bad  price.  In  the 
year  1909  there  was  a much  smaller  acreage  pnt 
under  flax  in  this  district,  but  there  was  a better 
yield  and  better  prices,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
in  this  year,  1910,  there  will  be  a bigger  acreage 
under  flax.  I have  not  the  figures  to  prove  this,  but 
I believe  we  will  at  least  he  back  to  our  normal  grow- 
ing this  year. 

2616.  That  falling  off  was  mainly  owing  to  what?-y 
I wanted  to  show  that  the  price  is  the  cause ; that,  m 
fact,  it  is  a matter  of  £ s.  d. 

2617.  I daresay  it  is? — And  that  if  the  farmers  here 
can  see  a good  working  profit  out  of  the  thing  they 
are  inclined  to  go  on  with  it;  it  is  not  so  much  noli 
knowing  how  to  grow  it;  I believe  the  price  is  the- mam 
factor. 

2618.  There  are  two  aspects  to  be  looked  at : tbe 

cost  of  production  and  the  price  they  get  from  the 
spinners? — I am  not  a producer.  , 

2619.  Do  you  think  the  small  profit  is  due  to  the 
great  expense  in  producing  the  crop  or  to  the  small 
price  given  for  the  flax  by  the  spinners? — I worno 
not  like  to  give  evidence  on  that  point. 
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2020.  You  do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  the 
cost  of  production? — I would  rather  not. 

2021.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  further  about  the 
prices  given  by  the  spinners  because  you  mentioned 
that  point  yourself? — No,  I do  not  want  to  say  anything 
further  on  that. 

2622.  You  raised  the  question,  and,  having  raised  it, 

I would  like  to  get  what  is  in  your  mind  about  it? — 
What  do  you  mean  about  in  my  mind? 

2620.  You  raised  the  question  that  the  farmers  were 
not  getting  enough  from  the  spinners? — I did 
not  say  not  getting  enough.  I said  that  during  the 
boom  they  did  not  get  a huge  rise  in  price  as  they  would 
have  liked.  I was  not  talking  to  any  spinner,  but 
i said  that  I heard,  from  the  trade  point  of  view,  that 
there  was  plenty  of  flax  available  then,  although  there 
were  good  orders  for  yarns,  and  that  the  thing  could 
be  looked  at  from  the  other  side;  but  that  following 
that,  when  the  depression  came,  the  farmers  were 
made  to  feel  it.  I am  only  giving  it  from  the  far- 
mers’ point  of  view. 

2624.  That  is  the  farmer’s  point  of  view,  that  during 
the  boom  he  did  not  get  any  advantage,  but  when  the 
depression  came ? — There  was  certainly  some  ad- 

vantage— 

202b.  Well,  the  farmer  did  not  get  a great  advantage 
then,  but  when  the  depression  came  he  had  to  take  his 
full  share  of  that? — 1 am  not  here  to  say  anything 
against  the  spinner. 

2626.  You  see  you  raised  the  question,  and  I want  to 
get  it  quite  clear;  if  you  say  you  know  nothing  about  it 
we  will  not  mention  it? — What  I was  aiming  at  was 
that  it  is  a matter  of  the  price;  and  that  the  far- 
mer felt  that  when  trade  was  bad,  and  that  the 
quality  was  not  too  good,  that  there  was  a big  loss 
for  him  in  the  business;  but  that  when  there  should 
have  been  a correspondingly  big  profit  for  him  he 
didn't  get  it ; whether  the  spinner  could  have  afforded 
to  give  it  or  not  he  does  not  know. 

2627.  A spinner  would  be  guided  by  supply  and  de- 
mand, would  he  not? — Yes. 

2628.  Are  there  any  other  points  you  want  to  put 

before  us?— -The  year  1908  was  a bad  year,  and  there 
were  bad  prices,  and  the  farmers  felt  the  brunt  during 
the  first  market;  so  there  was  a meeting  held  in  the 
Temperance  CafS  here — I think  it  was  at  the  first  or 
second  market  of  that  season.  Prices  had  been  very 
bad,  and  farmers  were  in  a bad  way.  The  scutch  mill- 
owners  were  at  the  meeting,  but  I did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  I was  sent  for  to  change 
the  hour  of  the  market;  that  was  the 

reason  I was  at  the  meeting.  I heard 

all  going  on,  and  perhaps  joined  in  the  discussion. 

The  question  arose  among  the  scutch  mill-owners — 
there  were  one  or  two  farmers  there,  but  they  were 
principally  scutch  mill-owners  discussing  the  situation. 

One  man  said  it  would  be  better  if  we  would  market  no 
flax  till  after  the  New  Year — the  linen  trade  was  bad — 
nobody  wanted  flax,  and,  in  his  opinion,  there  should 
be  no  flax  marketed  until  the  New  Year.  Another 
man  said  the  cure  would  be  if  nobody  would  grow  any 
flax  next  year — that  would  be  the  proper  way  to  get 
spinners  braced  up  to  the  level.  I suppose  that  would 
be  called  a shortening  of  the  output.  On  that  point, 
that  nobody  should  grow  flax,  one  man  spoke,  and 
said  if  nobody  else  grew  it  he  thought  he  would  start, 
as  he  had  not  grown  any  for  some  years.  It  is  a mat- 
ter for  each  individual  farmer,  I think,  whether  he 
Ekes  to  grow  flax  or  not,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  to 
judge  of  the  profit  he  has  in  it:  he  need  not  grow  flax 
unless  a profit  is  in  it,  which,  I think,  is  the  whole 
thing.  As  to  the  point  about  not  sending  in  flax  till 
the  New  Year,  it  seemed  feasible  not  to  rush  the 
markets,  but  in  November  that  year  I saw  the  biggest 
market.  The  farmers  would  not  hold  that 
quality  of  flax;  they  glutted  the  market  with  a poor 
quality  of  flax ; some,  of  course,  needed  the  money ; 
others  were  disgusted,  and  wanted  to  sell  as  soon  as 
possible— -but,  from  whatever  cause,  the  flax  was  mar- 
keted quicker  that  year  than  perhaps  in  a good  year; 
whether  it  was  that  the  stuff  was  not  worth  holding,  or 
they  wanted  the  money,  the  flax  was  rushed  into  the 
market.  At  that  meeting  in  October  one  scutch 
mill-owner  said  if  there  oould  he  some  method  of 
letting  some  of  these  more  needy  farmers  who  counted 
on  their  money  for  November  for  rent  or  wages,  have 
some  money  on  the  security  of  their  flax,  there  would 
n°t  be  the  same  rushing  of  the  market. 

2629.  How  would  yon  accomplish  that? — I can- 
not say;  I have  no  scheme  in  my  mind;  he  said  if 
the  flax  could  be  stored  and  money  advanced  on  it; 
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but,  of_  course,  that  itself  would  not  be  a cure,  for 
men  might  want  money  advanced  on  flax  which  had 
not  been  scutched,  and  you  could  not  take 
that  into  store.  We  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  storing  flax  for  farmers  who  did  not  sell  it 
from  any  cause  in  the  market.  All  they  do 
is  store  it,  for  which  no  charge  is  made,  and 
there  is  no  insurance  on  it,  although  I pointed  out 
that  it  was  not  the  thing  to  leave  flax  in  any  store 
without  insurance.  I do  not  make  any  charge  for  in- 
surance, for  fear  it  would  be  considered  a charge  for 
storage,  but  we  never  got  anybody  who  was  willing  to 
take  an  insurance  policy  on  flax.  That  could  be  done, 
but  I do  not  think  it  would  he  a proper  cure,  because 
people  ought  rather  to  hold  over  the  flax  uuscutehed  if 
going  to  hold  it  at  all. 

2630.  Could  you  not  advance  money  on  unseutched 
flax? — I suppose  they  could,  but  it  would  be  slightly 
more  difficult.  What  I really  think  should  be  done  for 
one  thing  is.  that  the  scutch  mill-owners  should  form 
themselves  into  an  association.  The  farmer  might 
grow  flax  this  year,  and  not  for  two  or  three  years 
again.  According  as  the  land  is  suitable,  there  are 
some  of  them  grow  more  extensively  than  others,  and 
it . would  be  hard  to  get  them  together  to  discuss 
things.  The  scutch  mill-owners  seem  in  touch  with 
them,  and  could  bring  them  together  to  consider  their 
recommendations  better  than  any  other  people.  In 
the  markets  the  scutch  mill-owners  are  almost  invalu- 
able to  the  farmers.  The  farmer  does  not  know  the 
value  of  the  flax  in  the  market  as  the  scutch  mill- 
owner  does.  It  is  a case  of  selling  as  dear  and  buy- 
ing as  cheap  as  possible.  The  seller  needs  expert 
knowledge  as  well  as  the  buyer,  and  the  scutch  mill- 
owner  has  the  knowledge. 

2631.  You  think  the  scutch  mill-o’wners  are  invalu- 
able to  the  farmers  ? — That  is  my  point. 

2632.  You  think  they  should  meet  together  and  form 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  sale? — 
I would  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I would  say  that 
sensible  men  would  know  to  do  whatever  is  best  for 
the  industry. 

2633.  You  suggest  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  farmers.  Do  you  think 
that  the  farmers  would  trust  the  scutch  mill-owners? 
— A great  many  of  the  scutch  mill-owners  are  far- 
mers, and  largely  in  with  the  farmers  in  many  other 
ways,  and  would  not  go  against  the  farmers. 

2634.  I ask,  in  all  seriousness,  do  you  think  the 
farmers  put  a great  deal  of  reliance  in  the  scutch  mill- 
owners  in  this  district? — I think  they  are  their  best 
friends — they  are  the  farmers’  first  line  of  defence. 

2635.  But  they  are  only  friends? — The  scutch  mill, 
owners  have  a great  stake  in  the  industry,  and  they 
would  encourage  the  farmer  to  grow  flax;  their  interests, 

I think,  are  identical. 

2636.  You  have  put  down  two  items  that  you  wish 
to  make  some  special  remarks  about.  Marketing  and 
the  flax  schemes  that  have  been  in  operation  for  some 
years  back? — I think  I have  dealt  with  the  market. 

2637.  Have  you  dealt  entirely  with  the  market? — 
Yes;  I tliink  I have  said  all  I have  to  say. 

2638.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  system  of 
selling?  You  are  manager  of  the  markets,  and,  as 
such,  you  must  know  a great  deal  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  flax  is  sold? — Well,  it  is  just  brought 
into  the  open  market,  the  bell  is  rung,  and  it  is  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

2639.  What  is  the  bell  rung  for? — All  the  buyers  are 
to  stand  aside  till  the  bell  rings,  and  then  they  start 
and  buy  when  the  bell  rings. 

2640.  They  never  buy  before? — I do  not  think  they 
do.  Some  complaints  were  made  that  buyers  look  at 
the  flax  before  the  bell  rings,  and  thus  know  to  go 
where  the  best  lots  are. 

2641.  They  rush  off  to  the  best  lots? — I would  not 
say  much  about  that.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  buy- 
ing until  the  bell  rings.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
flax-buyers  and  the  scutch  mill-owners  can  manage 
very  well  for  themselves.  The  flax-buyers  are  an 
honourable,  straightforward  set  of  men,  and  do  not 
want  to  play  tricks  on  anybody  else,  or  each  other, 
so  far  as  I have  seen.  I would  not  want  to  be  pulling 
their  coat-tails  and  telling  them  their  business. 

2642.  No;  I understand  that.  We  heard  a lot  at 
other  places  about  certain  buyers  standing  beside  a 
man’s  cart  and  keeping  all  the  other  buyers  off.  Is 
that  possible  in  your  market? — -It  would  be  possible; 
there  are  a great  many  things  possible,  but  the  buyer 
would  lose  more  than  he  would  gain  by  standing  be- 
side one  cart. 
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2643.  Do  you  think  it  undesirable? — There  is  very 
little  in  it-  A farmer  can  stand  as  well  as  he  can;  he 
will  wait  to  see  what  others  can  give,  and,  if  not,  he 
has  got  himself  to  blame. 

2644.  But  the  farmer  wants  to  get  his  business  done 
and  get  away? — 1 don't  think  there  is  anything  in 
it. 

2645.  Iu  your  opinion  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
fair  and  straight? — I cannot  say  that,  but  I think  the 
business  is  done  as  honourably  and  straightforward  as 
can  be. 

2646.  Is  there  much  selling  at  the  mills? — Some. 

2647.  But  the  bulk  comes  into  the  Ballymoney  mar- 
ket?— Yes,  of  course,  what  is  sold  at  the  mills  comes 
in  the  same  day,  and  is  taken  delivery  of  the  same 
day,  but  not  in  open  market. 

2648.  Do  you  think  the  best  lots  are  sold  at  the 
mills? — It  depends  on  who  are  following  the  mills; 
different  buyers  buy  different  grades  of  flax. 

2649.  Do  you  think  it  is  a bad  thing  to  sell  at  the 
mills? — I think  it  would  be  much  better  if  sold  in  the 
open  market. 

2650.  Because  you  would  get  better  competition? — 
Possibly,  there  are  men  who  tell  you  otherwise;  per- 
haps the  best  buyer  of  that  particular  grade  of  flax 
would  prefer  to  buy  at  the  mill. 

2651.  But  he  could  buy  at  the  market? — My  opinion 
is  if  he  was  the  best  buyer  at  the  mills  he  would  be 
best  at  the_market. 

2652.  Does  it  take  long  to  sell  the  flax  in  the  mar- 
ket?— Not  ordinarily. 

2653.  How  long  ? — If  a fair  market  it  is  cleared  in 
half  an  hour. 

2654.  How  much  flax? — 50  or  60,  or  perhaps  70, 
tons.  I have  seen  it  take  longer — an  hour  and  a half. 
If  buying  was  bad,  or  farmers  had  an  inflated  idea 
of  the  value,  or  there  was  a drop  or  rise  in  the  market, 
it  would  be  longer. 

2655.  Is  the  market  uncovered? — Yes,  but  there  is 
accommodation  for  taking  delivery  and  weighing  after 
selling.  It  is  put  in  lines  in  the  open  market,  but 
each  buyer  has  a shed  and  weighing  machine  in 
another  yard,  and  sends  the  farmer  round  to  where 
he  takes  delivery.  It  is  under  cover  after  sale. 

2656.  As  nuinager  of  the  market,  do  you  hear  far- 
mers complain  much  about  the  system  of  marketing — 
you  must  be  familiar  with  any  complaints? — People 
take  things  pretty  much  as  they  get  them,  of  course. 
There  was  not  much  discussion,  but  the  general 
opinion  is  against  selling  at  the  mills;  that  is,  from 
the  general  people,  but  if  a man  thinks  he  is  sure  of 
a good  price  at  the  mill,  and  not  in  the  market,  he 
would  be  inclined  to  do  what  would  benefit  his  pocket 
at  the  moment. 

2657.  Do  you  think  that  farmers  here  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  your  present  system? — There  are  plenty 
of  farmers  here;  I would  rather  they  would  answer 
that  themselves. 

2658.  I would  have  liked  to  hear  it  from  you,  who 
ought  to  know  better  than  anybody,  whether  farmers 
are  satisfied,  or  have  grievances? — I have  not  heard 
complaints ; there  may  be. 

2659.  What  are  your  market  dues? — 2d.  per  cwt. 

2660.  What  other  charges  besides  that? — None. 

2661.  Is  there  an  auction  mart  here  for  cattle? — No 
auction  mart. 

2662.  How  are  your  cattle  sold? — Sold  in  the  open 
fair. 

2668.  Do  you  sell  cattle  in  the  market  that  you 
manage? — No. 

2664.  It  is  only  for  flax? — Well,  practically  every- 
thing but  cattle. 

2665.  What  do  you  sell  in  the  markets? — Practically 
everything  else  in  the  way  of  farm  produce — oats, 
grass-seed,  potatoes,  hay  and  straw,  and  it  is  a general 
market. 

2666.  Then,  so  far  as  the  market  is  concerned,  you 
■would  leave  things  as  they  are? — So  far  as  the  market 
is  concerned  we  would  be  prepared  to  fall  in  at  any 
time  with  advanced  ideas.  For  instance,  the  idea  was 
taken  up  in  Belfast  of  auctioning  flax.  I did  not  be- 
lieve the  thing  was  feasible  or  practicable,  or  any  im- 
provement, but  we  were  perfectly  prepared  if  it  turned 
out  in  a way  to  please  both  buyer  and  seller  to  adopt 
such  methods  here;  but  we  thought  the  experiment  in 
one  place  was  quite  enough,  and  we  waited  to  see  how 
things  did.  I do  not  believe  in  the  thing  myself,  but 
that,  of  course,  is  only  my  own  opinion. 


2667.  What  is  the  verdict  on  what  has  gone  on  for 
the  year  in  Belfast? — I have  seen  no  sign  of  anybody 
wanting  any  change  here. 

2668.  Do  the  buyers  here  understand  the  Belfast 
system? — They  do. 

2669-70.  You  say  you  see  no  desire  for  change?— 
None  whatever. 

2671.  Do  the  farmers  understand  it? — I think  so. 

2672.  You  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
adopted? — Yes,  if  advisable. 

2678.  Well,  it  is  advisable  in  the  case  of  stock, 
would  you  agree  to  that? — The  auctioning. 

2674.  Yes? — I have  no  experience  of  that. 

2675.  Auctioning  is  the  up-to-date  method  of  selling 
cattle.  You  are  aware  that  fairs  exist  only  in  certain 
places  now? — Well,  in  flax,  for  instance,  you  have  two 
or  three  sorts  in  one  load,  and  perhaps  there  are 
several  loads,  and  with  a great  number  of.  buyers 
around  you  could  not,  I think,  properly  classify  the 
flax. 

2676.  You  do  so  under  the  present  system,  and  it 
must  be  done  some  way — the  flax  has  got  to  be 
sold.  After  all,  when  the  buyers  get  round  a cart  you 
take  the  best  bid  only,  so  would  not  auctioning  be  the 
best  system? — Well,  perhaps  it  would,  but  it  would 
be  slow. 

2677.  Well,  we  will  leave  that  now,  and  take  the 
Flax  Improvement  Schemes  of  the  Department.  What 
have  you  got  to  say  to  these? — I have  been  a member 
of  that  Committee,  but  Mr.  Knox  was  to  have  been 
here.  He  made  himself  up  on  the  subject  to  give  evi- 
dence, but  I don’t  see  him  here. 

2678.  He  will  be  here  at  11-45  o’clock? — Well,  I 
have  no  figures  for  the  entries  of  the  scutched  flax.  He 
has  those  figures. 

2679.  Have  you  any  figures? — No;  I was  merely  on 
the  Committee. 

2680.  Well,  you  are  able  to  express  an  opinion?— 
We  had  shows  for  scutched  and  for  green  flax  on  foot. 
We  took  up  the  shows  for  the  scutched  flax,  but  did 
not  get  sufficient  competition  owing  to  tbe  season. 
Before  the  show  a good  deal  of  flax  was  scutched,  and 
had  the  show  been  held  somewhat  earlier  we  would 
have  had,  I believe,  a larger  number  of  entries,  but 
there  was  not  much  flax  scutched  at  the  time,  and 
consequently  few  entries.  After  the  show  there 
was  a larger  quantity  of  flax  scutched  than  happened 
to  be  ready  for  entry  at  the  show.  Then  we  changed 
the  system,  as  we  had  the  option  to  do,  for  the  prizes 
for  green  flax  on  foot,  and  we  got  better  competition  for 
that,  and  the  farmers,  all  who  got  prizes  for  the  crops 
of  green  flax  on  foot,  were  well  pleased  to  get  the 
money — it  came  in  useful;  nobody  refused  it  that  I 
heard  of,  but  the  feeling  was  that  it  did  not  tend  to 
improve  flax-growing,  and  added  nothing  to  the  acreage 
under  flax.  The  men  growing  the  flax  considered  the 
price  they  got  for  it,  and  the  prize  was  purely  an  extra. 
You  may  come  across  someone  who  sowed  an  acre  or 
two  of  flax  with  the  idea  of  getting  a prize,  but  I do 
not  believe  there  are  many  such  people. 

2681.  Have  you  stopped  the  scheme  ?— -Our  Com- 
mittee made  a recommendation  when  carrying  out  the 
scheme  for  last  year  that  the  money  spent  was  not 
spent  to  advantage,  and  suggested  some  change.  I 
see  that  our  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  has  not 
adopted  the  scheme  this  year. 

2682.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  con- 
tinue to  expond  money  on  any  scheme  of  that  de- 
scription?— We  do  not  know  how  much  money  was  ex- 
pended— about  £3,000;  we  thought  that,  surely,  there 
was  some  better  way  of  spending  that  money  on  the 
flax-growing  industry. 

2683.  Could  you  make  any  suggestion  with  regard  to 
that? — No,  I do  not;  I have  heard  some  people  say 
that  if  you  gave  our  share  of  it  to  our  Agrieultura 
Association  you  would  spend  it  better. 

2684.  What  would  you  do  with  it? — I could  not  say- 

2685.  You  must  have  some  plan? — We  are 
anxious  to  get  our  share.  This  year  we  are  not  get- 
ting it,  because  we  were  foolish  enough  _ to  say  the 
money  was  not  well  spent.  Other  counties  are  get- 
ting it  and  spending  it. 

2686.  Other  counties  may  go  on  for  a .year  or  two, 
but  if  it  is  not  doing  any  good  they  will  stop  ais^ 
Unless  the  schemes  are  doing  some  good 
the  industry,  it  is  better  to  stop  them  altogether 
We  expressed  the  opinion  held  by  the  Committee. 
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2637-8.  I am  sure  that  was  an  honest  opinion? — One 
against  the  pockets  of  the  people.  I have  the  greater 
confidence  in  its  honesty. 

2689.  Mb.  Barbour. — You  have  a note  down  on  your 
paper  about  flax-buyers.  There  seems  to  be  dissatis- 
faction about  the  marketing  of  flax.  You  say  that  in 
this  district  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  red-hot 
grievance  against  the  system  of  flax-buyers.  Does  a 
flax-buyer  ever  go  to  a farmer’s  cart,  and  stand  there, 
and  warn  other  buyers  off? — I daresay  if  a man  was 
anxious  for  a lot  of  flax,  and  had  not  been  able  to  clinch 
the  bargain,  and  thought  he  might  do  so,  that  he  might 
remain  and  get  others  not  to  do  so.  I think  he  would 
be  right  if  he  did  not  stop  too  long.  On  some  occa- 
sions ^ou  might  have  something  of  the  kind,  but  I do 
not  think  there  is  any  general  practice. 

2690.  It  is  not  an  habitual  practice? — No,  there  could 
not  be  a man  standing  all  day  against  all  others.  I 
know  if  I was  buying  myself,  and  if  there  was  a good 
lot  I wished  to  get,  I would  stand,  but  if  the  man  was 
too  long  in  coming  to  a bargain  I would  go  away  and 
deal  with  others ; I know  he  would  be  stiff  with  other 
people,  and  I would  not  lose  time  with  him  unless 
I had  bought  all  the  rest  I wanted.  Then  I might 
stick  to  a particular  lot,  but  I think  that  that  is  a 
thing  that  works  itself  out.  A man  should  be  asked 
to  move  if  the  farmer  does  not  want  him. 

2691.  The  farmer  is  generally  as  big  a man  as  the 
buyer,  and  if  he  would  not  shift,  the  farmer  might 
shift  him? — They  generally  understand  each  other. 

2692.  Do  you  think  the  buyers  come  to  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  price  before  buying? — They  never 
informed  me  of  it. 

2693.  Do  you  think  it  likely? — No. 

2694.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  impression  that  there 
is  an  agreement  between  the  flax-buyers? — I do  not 
think  so;  I think  these  men  are  sent  down  with  in- 
structions as  to  what  they  are  to  do.  I do  not  think 
they  discuss  what  they  are  going  to  do.  I have  got 
no  evidence  that  they  do  it,  and  I cannot  give  an 
opinion. 

2695.  Is  there  any  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  farmers 
with  the  spinners? — Do  you  refer  to  the  spinners  or  the 
flax  buyers? 

2696.  The  spinners? — I have  told  the  Chairman  my 
opinion  on  this  question.  During  those  good  years 
f irmers  thought  the  price  should  be  improved. 

2697.  There  was  dissatisfaction  then? — There  was 
dissatisfaction ; farmers  and  everybody  else  would  like 
to  do  as  well  for  themselves  as  possible. 

2698.  There  never  was  any  scheme  formulated  in  this 
district.  It  was  suggested  not  to  grow  flax — an  excel- 
lent idea  that  would  do  away  with  all  grievances.  Was 
there  anything  else  done — no  attempt  to  formulate  a 
co-operative  society?— No. 

2699.  Mr.  Crawford. — Have  you  any  figures  as  to 
average  yield  per  acre  in  Ballymoney  district? — I do 
not  know  how  these  yields  are  made  out.  I see  given 
in  this  hook  the  average  yield  in  different  counties, 
but  I need  not  give  that  as  evidence. 

2700.  Tt>at  is  made  up  from  such  information  as 
scutch  mill-owners  send  in  to  Mr.  Morton,  the  Secre- 
tary. I thought,  possiblv,  you  might  have  some  figures 
as  to  the  Ballymoney  district? — No,  the  scutch  mill, 
owners  can  give  that. 

2701.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — This  market  is  nearly 
•as  good  as  any  for  selling  flax — have  you  any  such 
thing  as  hangers-on  in  the  market? — Do  you  mean  men 
not  directly  employed  by  the  spinners? 

2702.  Men  employed  by  spinners  to  hang  on  to  a 
cart  and  save  it  till  the  men  come  round  to  buy? — 
There  are  a few  not  directly  employed  by  the  spinners, 
but  not  many. 

2703.  What  you  call  “hangers-on”? — Yes ; they 
nught  not  like  to  be  classified  thus — there  are  a very 
few  of  them.  I know,  for  instance,  one  man  who 
comes  in  very  useful  in  buying  up  lots  of  flax  that  no- 
body else  would  buy — very  poor  lots.  I do  not  know 
whether  he  made  any  money  of  it.  That  does  not  do 
any  harm. 

I know,  but  are  there  " hangers-on  ” who  keep 
the  flax  till  others  come  round  to  buy? — That  is  not  a 
grievance  here;  there  are  always  so  many  directly  re- 
presenting the  spinners,  who  do  the  main  part  of  their 
business  themselves. 

^R'  Stewart. — About  the  buying  at  the 

wu  <>  t013-  Sa^  ^ere  is  a good  deal  bought  at  the 
uuus  /--I  did  not  say  a.  good  deal — there  is  not  nearly 
8 mucb  as  was  seven  years  back.  Take  this  year,  for 
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instance;  you  have  known  buyers  to  buy  up  great  quan- 
tities at  the  mill,  and  after  taking  delivery  go  to  the 

I suppose  if  they  bought  what  they  wanted  at  the 
market  and  stalk  through  it  and  buy  practically  none, 
mill  they  would  not  buy  in  the  market. 

2706.  Has  not  that  a dull  effect  on  the  market  ? For 
instance,  when  we  see  that  the  Linen  Trade  Company 
is  not  buying  has  not  that  a depressing  influence  on  the 
market? — It  leaves  a great  quantity  of  flax  in  the  mar- 
ket. Perhaps  there  may  be  as  good  a quantity  of  flax 
for  what  is  called  the  second  grade,  but  it  gives  the 
idea  that  the  market  is  not  a market  of  good  flax.  It 
would  give  a better  tone  to  the  whole  thing  if  all  the 
flax  were  bought  in  the  market. 

2706a.  The  only  day  I was  in  Ballymoney  this  year 
that  was  what  I found,  and  I had  good  flax? — You  did 
not  get  competition. 

2707.  I had  it  in  Coleraine,  and  sold  at  4s.  a cwt. 
higher  than  here? — If  it  is  known  that  a certain  grade 
of  flax  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  market  it  would 
prevent  buyers  from  coming. 

2703.  Do  you  recommend  that  the  farmers  should  be 
in  a position  to  hold  the  flax  if  necessary  for  six 
weeks  or  six  months  hence  ? — I think  99  per  cent,  would 
want  to  sell  it  during  the  winter  season.  I think  a 
man  should  be  in  a position  if  he  goes  into  a particular 
market,  the  first  or  second  market  of  the  season,  and 
there  is  not  competition,  to  hold  it  over  until  there 

— if  be  found  all  the  spinners  were  not  represented 
he  should  be  in  a position  to  hold  it  over. 

2709.  Does  not  the  system  of  buying  completely 
prevent  holding  over  or  speculation? — A man  can  hold 
it  over  if  he  wants. 

2710.  Quite  so,  but  you  say  a farmer  must  sell  all 
his  flax  in  the  market,  possibly  he  is  asking  too  much, 
and  takes  it  home.  Does  not  that  man  send  his  flax 
out  with  some  stranger,  lest  buyers  know  the  flax 
again— have  you  ever  known  that  to  be  done?— I have 
heard  of  it  being  done. 

2711.  Is  it  not  a common  thing? — No;  I cannot  say 
that  it  has  come  directly  under  my  observation.  I have 
heard  of  it  being  done.  I know  from  observation  when 
storing  more  or  less  all  flax  not  sold,  the  farmer  would 
not  take  the  price , and  held  over  for  a fortnight,  or 
a month,  or  longer  in  several  cases.  So  far  as  1°  know, 
the  former  owner  came  himself  to  take  away  the  flax 
to  the  market;  and  he  went  to  the  market  and  sold 
it  himself. 

2712.  In  the  majority  of  sales  don’t  you  think  that 
the  price  of  flax  came  down  in  later  markets? — Not 
this  year. 

2713.  This  is  an  exception : take  the  last  15— was  it 
not  the  case  with  12  of  them?— I do  not  know.  I 
daresay  if  I had  been  selling  flax,  or  had  anything  to 
do_  with  the  price  obtained,  I would  have  a better 
opinion.  I have  noticed  that  when  it  came  to  the  end 
that  some  had  bought  all  they  wanted. 

2714.  Prices  were  lower,  and  people  lost  bv  holding 
over  the  flax?— That  would  be  a matter  of  supply  and 
demand. 

2715.  Don’t  you  think  that  circumstances  have  a very 
bad  effect  on  the  character  of  the  scutching? — Well  if 
the  price  fell— we  say  the  price  held  up  this  year— 
the  tendency  of  farmers  would  not  be  to  rush  the 
scutchers  too  much. 

2716.  From  past  experience,  is  a man  not  the  better 
to  get  his  flax  rushed  out  early,  even  in  a rough  state, 
than  to  wait  till  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  and  have 
it  scutched,  particularly  well? — I could  not  give  an 
opinion;  it  is  a .matter  of  the  price  he  is  going  to  get. 
The  probable  price  is  a matter  of  speculation,  but  eer- 
taiifly  the  scutcher  ought  to  get  time  to  scutch  it. 
Perhaps  the  scutchers  can  answer  that  question  better 
than  I can. 

2717.  About  the  prizes — you  know  something  about 
the  prizes  awarded.  Did  the  flax  generally  turn  out 
the  way  the  prizes  were  awarded?— I would'  think,  on 
the  whole,  that  the  judges  who  judged  the  green  flax 
did  really  give  the  prizes  to  the  best  flax  at  that 
particular  time ; but  there  were  so  many  processes 
going  between  that  and  scutching  and  marketing,  it 
may  he  a first  prize  took  a third-rate  place  in  scutched 
flax. 

2718.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  judges  did  the  best 
they  could,  and  acted  conscientiously,  but  did  the  price 
come  out  according  to  their  judgment  on  the  quality 
of  the  flax?— Not  in  every  case— some  of  it  did— the 
biggest  portion  of  it  did,  but,  however,  I cannot  give 
evidence  on  that — I really  am  not  a judge  of  flax. 


Balltmoket. 
Mat  31,  1910. 

R.  A. 

McElderry, 

Esq. 
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BaIXYMONEY. 
May  31,  1910. 

R.  A. 

McElderry, 

Esq. 


2719.  Mr.  Lane. — Can  you  give  us  an  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  of  flax- water  on  fish? — No;  I do  not  fish. 

2720.  Chaibman.— Or  the  views  of  the  locality  gene- 
rally?— Mr.  James  Thompson  is  here  to  give  evidence; 
he  fishes  some  and  grows  flax.  Mr.  W.  D.  Hamilton 
also  can  give  evidence  of  that. 

2721.  Will  they  give  evidence  as  flax-growers  or 
fishers? — I do  not  know ; you  will  get  the  opinion  of  the 
locality  from  them. 

2722.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — -With  reference  to  your 
statement  that  there  has  been  relatively  a small  de- 
crease of  the  area  under  flax  in  the  district,  is  there 
more  flax  sold  at  the  mill  comparatively  than  formerly? 
— Flax  sold  at  the  mill  is  delivered  at  the  market;  my 
figures  include  flax  sold  at  the  mill  or  the  market. 

2723.  Would  y'ou  tell  me  what  you  call  an  average 
amount — what  you  call  an  average  market  here? — Take 
it  over  a big  number  of  years — I would  say  50  tons ; I 
have  seen  it  over  100  tons. 

2724.  50  you  would  call  a fair  market.  How  many 
would  you  have  of  that  amount? — Fortnightly  mar- 
kets. 

2725.  Beginning? — It  depends  on  the  season — I 
would  say  October,  running  on  to  February,  March  or 
April ; I have  seen  it  running  on  to  May — March  would 
be  usual. 

2726.  What  would  be  the  average  number  of  buyers? 
— You  mean  firms. 

2727.  Yes,  firms  represented? — We  have  eight  differ- 
ent weighing  places,  and,  as  a rule,  we  have  two  buyers 
to  each,  sometimes  three;  there  would  be  from  12  to 
20  firms  represented. 

2728.  Are  the  markets  proprietary — are  they  owned 
privately? — Yes. 

2729.  In  connection  with  the  prizes  for  flax  on  foot  is 
it  not  rather  much  to  expect  that  the  expenditure  of 


£200  or  £250  over  the  whole  of  the  flax-growing  dis- 
tricts of  Antrim  would  increase  the  acreage — it  is  a. 
small  amount  to  expect  so  much  from? — Yes. 

2730.  Is  it  not  too  much  to  expect  that  it  should 
have  increased  the  acreage? — If  it  brought  such  im- 
proved methods  that  they  would  make  more  money  out 
of  their  flax  as  flax  it  would  have  gained  the  point  in 
view,  but  it  did  not  do  that. 

2731.  It  would  have  been  fair  to  maintain  the  present 
acreage  rather  than  increase  it? — There  was  a great  ad- 
vantage in  this  way,  that  it  drew  a great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  experimental  tests  and  schemes.  We  ex- 
pected they  would  have  been  an  education.  For  in- 
stance, the  Belgium  scutching  test — the  20  lots  tested 
—half  on  the  Belgium  and  one  half  on  the  Irish,  show- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  Irish — I think  the  money 
was  well  spent,  because  It  set  the  question  at  rest. 

2732.  In  connection  with  the  financing  of  the 
County  Flax  Scheme  you  may  take  it  that  the  money 
not  spent  on  flax  is  still  with  the  Committee,  and  may 
be  spent  on  other  schemes  in  that  connection,  but  did 
I understand  from  you  that  the  money  you  spent  on 
flax  might  have  been  spent  generally  by  your  own  As- 
sociation for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  generally 
or  for  flax  ?— I do  not  think  I said  that  very  seriously, 
but  just  seeing  that  there  was  so.  much  money  less,  and 
that  we  did  not  see  it  coming  in  any  other  channel. 
We  did  not  think  it  seriously  as  a proposition. 

2733.  You  thought  it  might? — Well,  we  thought  this 
inquiry  was  that  it  might  be  used  for  flax  in  some 
shape  or  form. 

2734.  Chairman. — Do  you  not  think  that  it  should 
be  used  for  flax? — Oh,  yes;  I would  think  that  the 
same  money  could  be  retained  for  flax  if  a more  satis- 
factory way  were  found  of  using  it. 

2735.  You  have  no  scheme? — No. 


John  C. 
Boyd,  Esq. 


John  C.  Boyd,  Esq.,  representing  the  North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association,  examined. 


2736.  Chairman. — Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

2737.  You  also  appear  as  representing  the  North 
Antrim  Agricultural  Association? — Yes. 

2738.  You  say  in  your  statement  that  there  is  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  acreage  under  flax  for  the 
past  few  years  in  the  Ballymoney  district,  the  principal 
causes  being  bad  seasons,  less  available  labour,  and- 
bad  markets? — Yes,  so  I believe. 

2739.  You  heard  Mr.  McElderry ’s  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  flax.  He  does 
not  appear  to  think  that  there  has  been  a very  great 
decrease — would  you  agree  with  him? — Well,  the  de- 
crease is  not  so  very  great. 

2740.  Are  you  aware  it  is  less  here  than  elsewhere? — 


2741.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  it? — I believe  the 
people  in  this  part  of  the  country  like  to  work  at  every- 
thing that  they  think  they  can  make  money  by. 

2742.  You  say  the  principal  cause  has  been  bad  sea- 
sons— have  they  been  very  bad? — The  seasons  have 
been  later  for  flax  as  a general  rule  within  the  last 
15  years. 

2743.  Have  the  seasons,  then,  been  really  much 
worse,  say,  for  the  last  ten  years  than  formerly? — 
Yes,  a good  bit  worse. 

2744.  Axe  you  sure  of  that,  or  is  it  mere  hearsay? — 

I am  sure  of  it;  flax  used  to  be  sown  in  the  early  parts 
of  April,  and  for  the  last  number  of  years  it  is  well 
on  to  May — the  second  week  in  May — before  the  flax 
is  all  sown.  . 

2745.  Now,  you  have  the  labour  question — what  is 
your  difficulty  about  the  labour?— There  is  less  labour 
to  be  employed,  and  the  cost  is  much  bigher. 

2746.  How  much  higher  than  ten  years  ago? — Oh, 
well,  this  last  twelve  years  for  pulling  flax  you  would 


7 double. 

2747.  What  do  you  pay  now? — Generally  about  3d. 

2748.  In  some  places  they  pay  3£d.,  I believe? — If 
a have  a had  crop  here  you  may  have  to  pay  more 
m that  to  get  it  pulled. 

2749.  Is  this  done  by  the  ordinary  labourers  on  me 

m or  done  by  migratory  labourers? — Not  all  by  the 
linary  labourers  on  the  farm;  you  have  to  employ 
ne  extra  hands.  . _ ,.  .....  ,, 

2750..  Where  do  you  get  them? — Parties  living  in  the 
lses,"  workmen’s  wives  and  parties  like  that.  . 

S751.  Mostly  women?— Women  are  the  principal 
nds  employed  at  it. 


2752.  Have  you  any  difficulty  about  getting  hands?— 
It  is  very  difficult. 

2753.  If  you  give  up  to  34d.?— You  might  not  get 
them ; they  are  all  employed ; it  is  a question  whetner 
you  get  them  at  all  or  not. 

2754.  If  you  pay  as  much  as  anybody  else  you  will 
get  them? — Your  neighbour  may  have  them  employed — 
you  will  have  to  employ  some  of  your  neighbour's 
hands. 

2755.  You  refer  to  bad  markets — by  that  do  you 
mean  bad  arrangements  or  bad  prices? — Bad  prices. 

2756.  Not  a bad  system  of  marketing? — I think  the 
system  of  marketing  is  run  out;  I think  we  must  try 
something  else  for  an  improvement. 

2757.  Do  you  like  the  system  of  selling  at  the  mill? — 
No. 

2758.  What  is  your  objection? — A certain  class  of 
buyers  will  go  to  the  mill  for  one  class  of  flax;  when 
they  buy  that  they  leave  the  rest  ; they  buy  one  and 
leave  three  or  four  lying  on  your  hands  to  sell  in  the 
market. 

2759.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  present  system  of 
selling  in  the’ market? — It  is,fairer  than  buying  at  the 
mills,  which  is  not  altogether  fair. 

2760.  What  disadvantage  would  you  say  there  is  with 
regard  to  the  open  market 2 — -Well,  the  great  disadvan- 
tage met  here  is  that  for  six  or  eight  markets  at  the 
start  of  the  season  we  get  better  prices  than  after- 
wards— there  seems  to  be  a falling  off  in  the  price  of  the 
flax. 

2761.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  market? — It  is  the 
fault  of  the  men  that  buy  the  flax. 

2762-.  Not  the  fault  of  the  farmers  sending  it  in? — 
They  get  a better  price,  and  rush  it  in  at  first. 

2763.  The  cause  or  blame  of  that  can  hardly  be  laid 
to  the  markets.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the 
buyers ; have  they  any  methods  of  which  you  do  not 
approve,  or  are  they  perfectly  satisfactory? — I do  not 
know  whether  their  methods  ar©  satisfactory  or  not. 

2764-  Would  .you  like  to  have  them  changed  in  any 
way? — If  it  would  be  any  advantage  we  would  Eke 
some  change. 

2765.  Do  you  grow  flax  yourself? — Yes. 

2766.  How  much? — From  two  to  three  acres  every 
year.- 

2767.  What  determines  whether  you  grow  flax  or 
not — the  price  you  get? — No. 
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2763.  The  suitability  of  the  land?— It  just  comes  in  +i,;„i-  xi  - , , , 

rotation ; if  you  have  a field  you  think  will  grow  flax;  tUer®  THould  b,e  as,  muel1  higgling  as  if  it  were  Balltmosb*. 

vou  try  to  grow  it.  onerea  even  at  oos. — the  buyers  would  not  say  they  , — 

- .vo.,  Trir, xi .1.  , ...  ..  would  take  it? — Tho™  J - May  si  min 


* 2769.  When  you  sow  flax  do  you  have  any  feeling  would.  7 ‘ ^ 31.  1910. 

of  uncertainty  about  results  more  than  in  the  case  of  L1z\T •' , “,ot  .lnk  that  they  do  their  duty;  you  Tohn  r 
a crop  of  oats  or  potatoes?— Certainly,  you  never  know  srj  * a ,1S  any  combination  among  them  as  u<vd  E=q 

what  you  will  have.  nuyeis. — i do  not  know.  * ’ *' 

2770.  The  fact  that  you  are  not  quite  sure  what  You  ha™  never  seen  that? — No. 

your  returns  will  be  determines  whether  you  will  sow  2S00:  D°u’t  you  think  it  is  the  other  way— that 
and  how  much? — You  will  not  sow  more  than  you  will  ,?G re,,ls  the  greatest  possible  competition  amongst 

get  labour  for  no  matter  what  your  land  is.  tnem Sometimes  I think  competition  is  light 

■>771 . Un  von  think  flnv  v/m.  V,„,x,i,.  xl enough.  b 


what  you  will  have. 

2770.  The  fact  that  you  are  not  quite  sure  what 


your  returns  will  be  determines  whether  you  will  sow  2S00:  D°u’t  you  think  it  is  the  other  way— that 
and  how  much? — You  will  not  sow  more  than  you  will  ,?G re,,ls  the  greatest  possible  competition  amongst 
get  labour  for  no  matter  what  your  land  is.  mem  s'— Sometimes  I think  competition  is  light 


2771.  L>o  you  think  flax  pays  you  better  than  growing  enough. 

potatoes  turnips  or  oats?— I do  not  think  it  does.  „ 2S°L  Competition  in  this  respect,  who  can  buv  the 

2772.  Do  you  think  it  pays  better  than  potatoes? — nax  the  cheapest? — Oh,  yes. 

Y°u_  kav® P°tat,oes  Aether  it  pays  you  or  not.  2802.  Do  you  know  that  spinners  make  out  their 
"k  3 ''  by  have  you  to  grow  potatoes  .J— If  you  want  orders  in  such  a way,  that  it  is  possible  for  two  or 


\ke*P  * far“  aud  stock  °a  ifc-  „ _ three  different  buyers 'in  one  market 'to  have  an  o?der 

£?nnofc  3-011  £r°w  turnips? — It  all  depends.  fr°m  the  same  firm? — I did  not  know  that. 

277o.  Oh,  come  now;  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  2803.  You  never  heard  that p— No 

joo  here ; *>  star  potatoes  fop  jour  stock,  potatoes  2804.  The  consequence  is  then  thit  then  have  out 

ap,  hot  like  straw,  hay,  and  temp,,  which,  ate  neces.  to  boy  the  very  cheapest  with  the 
Sing''  n0ct--'U  ”ad  * ds*1  °f  “"«■  $>»“  *1»  buvs  thf  ‘ciaJS  gets  “."‘Urn* 

*«  , Pip f-Pig,  and  cattle.  is  5 wh” 

of  farmers  who  grow  them  and  sell  none,  but  feed  them  the  scutch-mill  it  is  not  in  a shape^o  deSne^ 

all  to  pigs,  no  matter  what  the  price.  value?— No.  snape  to  determine  its 

2778.  Not  to  cattle? — Not  generally  cattle.  PROS  The  ,-enl  vn1no  a„  , , . , . . 

„r. ffissiwa*-*- * * a ** - p affJtsas 

JR  k“p  * rrHiSfr* % 

2781.  At  any  rate,  you  think  other  crops  pay  you  as  follow  their  flat  ri(»b+a+krtlngv,  *5?  f?rn}e,^s  would 

well  as  flax? — Plenty  of  crops  pay  as  well  as  flax.  sell  it  r to  the  hackling,  and 

That  is  the  reason  why  less  flax  is  grown  than  other  —How  do  vou  m»f„d  ^ne  1-ns*f ad  °f  as  scutched  flax? 
crops  which  give  less  trouble,  and  with  which  there  Thet  ' “that  to  be  done’ 

is  less  risk.  . That  1S  *he  thmg  to  settle— if  you  had  a 

2782.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— It  seems  that  there  is  concern  in  each  market  worked  Either  by  a 


well  as  flax? — Plenty  of  crops  pay  as  well  as  flax. 
That  is  the  reason  why  less  flax  is  grown  than  other 
crops  which  give  less  trouble,  and  with  which  there 
is  less  risk. 

2782.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — It  seems  that  there  is 


not  so  much  decrease  in  the  flax-growing  area  of  this  t aF „ x ?r  a CQ^°,perat.'v?  society  as  determined?— 
district  as  in  others— what  is  your  reason  for  that?— I +),O0fc  “V™-’  opmion  about  scutching  is  that 
do  not  know  the  principal  reason.  One  reason  may  be  ^ 'j^°er  the3"  settle  the  scutching  into  the  hackling 


that  there  are  a good  number  of  small  farmers,  and 

small  farmers  grow  flax  more  than  large  farmers.  , ..  — ^ « xuxo  . tuere  is  a certain 

2783.  As  a general  rule,  flax  will  be  the  second  crop  }en£t'1  you  can  go  profitably,  but  after  that  it  would 

after  manure? — That  is  the  system.  De  ™°re  profitable  to  take  up  the  hackling?— Yes. 

2784.  And  grass-seed  is  sown  down.  You  find  vou  -80S.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  do  away  with  a 

have  a better  crop  of  hay  when  sown  in  grass-seed  with  §reat  deal  of  tkis  truckling  with  regard  to  the 
flax  than  after  oats? — It  depends  on  the  time  it  is  put  markets.  The  hackling  is  the  simplest  process  of 

down;  if  the  grass-seed  is  sown  with  oats  I think  it  is  manipulation?  (No  answer.) 

as  good  one  way  as  the  other.  2809.  Chairman. — Do  yon  understand  the  question  • 

2785.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  flax  makes  a better  crop  1 am.  no*  sure  that  you  do.  As  I understand  the 

of  hay  and  grazing  after?— I do  not  think  that  is  the  question,  you  might  have  in  this  town  a society  with 

principal  cause  of  fanners  sowing  flax.  machinery  for  hackling  the  flax  so  that  before  it 

2786.  But  it  is  an  inducement  to  a certain  extent? — 'ras  sold  to  the  spinners’  representatives  the  sellers 

“onav  b/?’  m,  v0nij  bave  a ™uok  better  knowledge  as  to  what  it 

2/87.  Chairman. — That  is  to  say  that  the  growing  of  would  turn  out,  what  it  would  yield;  in  other  words, 

flax  enables  you  to  get  better  crops  of  hay  : I did  not  Parfc  °f  Die  work  done  in  the  spinning  mills  would  be 

catch  the  point? — The  idea  is  that  when  you  are  cutting  done  bere  before  the  flax  went  awav? If  that  was 

your  corn  it  injures  the  grass,  and  that  pulling  the  flax  practicable,  I think  it  would  be  much  better  than  it 

does  not  injure  the  grass.  A good  many  people  sow  is  at  the  present  time. 


mean  is  this  : there  i 


tboir  f?rass  before,  six  weeks  or  so,  and  the  cutting  is  2810.  Because  yon  think  the  farmer  would  see  what 
same  after.  the  real  value  of  his  flax  was?— Yes,  and  the  flax 

Ma-  W.  Stewart.— It  is  done  in  oats,  the  looks  better  hackled,  and  would  brine  more  than  as 
l789°W ma*n.re?~Tes‘  i4  is>  scutched  and  sold  in  the  open  market. 


first  crop  after  manure? — Yes. 

2789.  With  flax  it  is  the  second  crop — a stolen  crop 
may  say? — Yes,  the  second  crop  after  manure. 

2790.  So  that  according  to  that  the  grass-seed  on  the 

oats  has  the  best  chance.  Would  grass-seed,  as  a 
Second  own  af+on  ;c 


^ 2811.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— Flax  sold  at  70s.  or 

75s.  might  look  quite  as  good  as  flax  at  £5  or  £6? 

Yes. 

2812.  At  any  rate  you  would  have  the  real  value  of 


X aS!  tefte  fe,  • *Sk  5t°d  % cr0p,/*  l£  T?  jour  flax  detrained  teen  in  dreaed  line.  I t.ke  the 
not,  I othar  a.p«t  .(  the  qneetien  that  .e  have  got  fra 
. 2791.  Did  jL  And  the'  flax  crop  w„  vet.tlnv  fS?  <*  the  S“  p“bl™  “ 


getting  worse  this,  that  the  fanners  and  labourers 


sSAtt-s & ttae?-As  * — - *•  “ vrssz 

— — ’ enough,  but  after  that  it  should  be  taken  out  of  their 


2792  Do  ntvn  x , , , . enougn,  pup  alter  tliat  it  should  be  taken  out  of  their 

veatV  ‘ . 40  S™io11  fc<»»  Y«“  hand,  and  handled  bv  expert  labour  Do  Von  thEk 

Sr  & the  Un'ton  JrtdT  T companies  can  take  £or?out  of  th.  fl"x  L nSS 

thev  S iSenfr. „ V ie“'  »flat  1«W  they  get  than  the  farmert?-I  do  not 

crop  was  not  hard  to  scutch  6 ^ ^ ye8r  & S believe  they  could,  for  the  simple  reason  I do  not  see 

2794.  You  would  not  .ay  top  lot.  in  the  market  would  0*313  ^0°  wt 6 v • " tlm  *“«•  . . t 

le  equal  to  top  lots  in  th.  market  ten  or  twelve  je.m  J5?: to  “T‘,5lt m ■*,  which 
ago? — No.  would  you  invest  mr — I would  certainly  go  m for  the 

2795.  _ And  you  say,  with  regard  to  the  ^rtem  of 

marketing,  that  you  would  go  in  for  some  improvement  281f-  Hinchclut.— It  has  been  suggested  that 

2“  satisfactory,  vou  think?— I do  not  think  it  is.  . ax  should  be  dried  on  the  field  and  retted  the  follow- 
-796.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  bargaining  and  lng  season-  Would  you  consider  that  a good  thing? 
27QVg  n every  load  that  is  sold?— Too  mtfch.  — Not  m Diis  country. 

97.  Do  you  think  if  a man  did  not  know  the  price  2815.  Have  you  seen  flax  dried  in  the  field?— T have 
ax  and  offered  for  60s.  what  was  worth  65s.,  do  seldom  seen  such  weather  as  would  dry  it. 
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2816.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  about  bad 
seasons — do  you  mean  by  that  sowing  time? — Yes, 
and  bad  cropping  time— both. 

2817.  A bad  season  would  be  worst  on  heavy  soils?— 
On  both  heavy  and  light,  but  heavy  soils  suffer  most 
in  bad  weather. 

2818.  Where  we  see  flax  sown  for  a number  of  years 
we  may  take  it  that  it  is  a matter  of  soil  not  so  much 
as  climate  ? — A farmer  in  this  part  of  the  country  may 
have  two  fields  to  sow,  and  may  get  one  sown  to-day 
and  have  to  wait  a fortnight  for  the  other. . 

2819.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  are  a scutch-mill  owner? 
— ^es- 

2820.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  average  yield 
of  flax  in  your  mill? — No. 

2821.  Could  you  get  that?— Perhaps,  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years. 

2822.  Could  you  not  go  further  back? — I do  not 

think  so.  , , . , 

2823.  It  would  be  interesting  to  get  from  scutch-mill 
owners  what  the  average  yield  per  acre  and  what  they 
have  scutched? — I could  not  get  that. 

2824.  Chairman. — We  would  be  very  much  obliged 

if  you  could.  „ ..  „ 

2825-6.  Mr.  Crawford. — Would  a farmer  be  satisfied 
if  he  got  all  he  asked  in  the  market?— No;  I dont 
think  he  would.  No  ; he  would  think  he  was  robbed. 

2827  Mr  J.  W.  Stewart.— Don’t  you  think  when 
a farmer  gets  all  he  asked  he  spends  ten  or  fifteen 


minutes  fighting? — It  is  generally  that  before  he  gets 
it. 

2828.  As  a general  rule  a man  starts  at  10s.  less 
than  he  buys  at? — Yes. 

2829.  Chairman. — Just  another  question.  You 
were  in  Belgium,  I understand.  Did  you  see  any- 
thing over  there  that  could  be  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try with  advantage? — I do  not  think  so. 

2830.  It  seems  that  the  money  spent  on  the  flax 
shows  has  been  of  no  use  ? — Well,  so  far  as  the  growing 
of  flax  is  concerned,  I do  not  think  it  has. 

2831.  Has  it  had  any  effect  on  the  method  in  your 
mill? — No. 

2832.  Do  you  charge  no  more  than  you  used  to?— 
No. 

2833.  What  do  you  charge? — Is.  a stone. 

2834.  Was  the  cost  of  sending  you  to  the  Continent 
wasted  to  the  country? — So  far  as  the  cultivation  of 
flax  goes,  it  was. 

2835.  It  did  no  good? — I do  not  think  so. 

2836.  You  do  not  think  we  should  send  any  more 
to  the  Continent?— Not  so  far  as  the  growing  of  the 
crop  and  the  labour  are  concerned;  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  them  at  all  and  the  Continental 
system. 

2837.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  continue 
to  spend  money  on  sending  parties  of  farmers  there? — 
I do  not  think  so. 

2838.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— The  trip  is  all  right?— 
Good  enough. 


Thomas  Macafee,  Esq.,  representing  the  Noi 

Thomas  2839.  Chairman. — You  also  appear  before  us  as  a 

Macafee,  representative  of  the  North  Antrim  Agricultural 
Esq.  Association? — Yes.  . , 

2840.  Are  you  a flax-grower?— Not  now;  tor  tne 

last  twenty  years  I have  been  on  the  Land  Commis- 
sion, and  for  the  last  twenty  years  I have  given  up 
flax-growing.  . . 

2841.  That  is  better  than  flax-growing  ? A little 

better.  . . . 

2842.  You  know  that  we  are  to  inquire  into  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  flax-growing  industry,  and  the  causes 
of  its  decline— first  of  all,  you  admit  there  is  a decline? 

From  any  observation  I could  make,  I may  say 

there  is  a very  great  decline.  I was  a grower  of  flax 
from  1864.  - ,,  , 

2843.  What  do  you  think  was  the  cause  of  the  de- 
cline ?— Scarcity  of  labour  is  one  oMihe  great  causes, 
so  far  as  I can  form  an  opinion.  We  had  very  good 
times  after  the  American  war.  I sold  flax  at  between 
£5  and  £6  a cwt.,  and  at  that  time  there  was  a good 
yield  and  good  seasons.  There  was  everything  neces- 
sary to  grow  a crop  of  flax  at  the  high  prices  obtained 
in  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine.  Then  the  price  of 
flax  slumped  down  till  it  sold  at — I think  Mr.  Stewart 
will  bear  me  out— it  sold  at  28s.  a cwt.  It  may  not 
have  been  so  low  as  that,  but  I think  it  was. 

2844-8.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— It  was. 

2849.  Chairman. — What  time  was  that?— It  was  the 
end  of  the  seventies  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighties. 

2850.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— It  was  later. 

2851.  Chairman. — But  the  prices  recovered?  if  they 
get  a bad  price  for  two  or  three  seasons  people  look 
for  something  else  to  pay  them  better : they 

went  in  for  the  growing  of  flax  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  sixties.  Another  thing  that  had  a bad  effect -was 
the  scarcity  of  labour.  From  ’60  to  70  we  had  a 
great  many  hand-loom  weavers.  Hand-loom  weaving 
• gradually  died  away.  In  my  father’s  time  when  I 
was  a lad  we  had  a lot  of  cottier  houses  and  we  had 
a crowd  of  hand-loom  weavers,  and  when  the  time 
came  (or  Sai-pulling  you  could  «11  the  held 

2852  That  is  a long  time  ago? — I was  speamng 
-64  and  ’65  and  on  up  to  ’70,  and  the  class  of  labour 
was  very  much  better  than  the  class  to  be  got  now. 
The  labour,  to  my  mind,  is  a very  great  difficulty.  At 
that  time  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  as  many 
good  workers  to  pull  flax  as  we  chose  at  not  more 
than  Is.  6d.  a day.  The  usual  practice  then  was  to 
pay  Is.  a peck  for  pulling.  I suppose  now  they  pay 
3s  a day  for  the  same  and  worse  workers. 

2853  Do  you  think  the  farmers  can  grow  other 
crops  to  better  cdysctcgeP-T™  the,  cm grow  o.t. 
and  feeding  for  cattle,  and  cattle  pay  better.  If  a 


th  Antrim  Agricultural  Association,  examined, 
man  has  a bad  crop  of  flax  there  is  nothing  behind 
it,  but  if  a man  has  a bad  crop  of  oats  he  has  straw 
for  fodder — but  with  flax  nothing  is  left. 

2854.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  repeatedly  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  was  that  the  farmer 
is  uncertain  as  to  what  he  will  get,  and  also  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  him  by  the  buyers — what  do 
you  think  of  that? — I think  the  whole  thing  from 
first  to  last — from  the  time  he  sows  his  seeds  till  he 
puts  the  money  he  sells  his  flax  for  in  his  pocket— is  a 
speculation. 

2855.  More  than  any  other  crop? — Ytes;  I have 
worked  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  and  seen  flax 
wherever  grown  in  every  county.  I have  seen 
the  same  class  of  soil  on  two  sides  of  a fence,  and  on 
one  side  the  flax  was  a good-looking  crop  and  on  the 
other  a very  inferior  one.  Whether  that  was  due  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  ground  was  manured  or 
to  the  manner  that  the  ground  was  laboured  before 
the  crop  was  sown  I could  fiot  say ; but  the  two  soils 
were  the  same.  You  could  not  account  as  to  how  flax, 
might  grow. 

2856.  First  of  all,  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  try 
and  revive  the  flax-growing? — You  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  reviving  it  if  you  pay  a good  price  for  it. 

2857.  You  have  no  recommendations  you  could, 
make  for  its  encouragement  P — I think  one  thing 
either  the  Department  or  the  spinners  should  see  to. 
if  they  could  possibly  do  it,  is  to  get  a good  seed  to 
begin  with.  I do  not  think  the  seed  is  as  good  as  it 
was  in  my  early  days.  At  the  time  I speak  of,  m tne 
sixties,  you  would  not  have  seen,  as  I have  seen  walk- 
ing through  flax  fields  in  connection  with  Land  Com- 
mission work — at  that  time  you  would  not  have  seen, 
the  amount  of  short  flax  growing  that  you  see  now. 

2858.  What  is  the  cause  of  that?— I cannot  tell, 
but  at  the  time  I speak  of  when  flax  was  a good  price, 
from  the  sixties  to  the  seventies,  you  would  see  good 
fields  of  flax  nearly  all  of  a uniform  length. 

2859.  Do  you  think  improved  seed  would  be  enougn. 
— I think  that  is  one  of  the  important  things  to  be 
aimed  at. 

2860.  Is  there  any  other?— I do  not  think  you  can 
teach  a North  of  Ireland  farmer  to  grow  flax;  I thin" 
he  can  grow  it  as  well  as  anybody  in  the  world. 

2861.  He  is  not  growing  it? — He  is  doing  his  bes  • 

2862.  Is  there  anything  you  can  suggest? — I turn 
he  will  give  his  land  as  good  labour  and  manure  i 
as  well  as  ever  he  did.  I think  the  fault  is,  he  does 
not  get  the  same  seed,  that  he  has  not  the  sam 
seasons,  and  the  same  labour;  and  I think- that  n 
requires  careful  treatment  from  the  moment  « “■ 
sown  until  it  is  scutched. 
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2863.  Nothing  can  be  done  with  regard  to  the  sea- 
sons?— No. 

2864.  Nor  the  labour.  The  only  thing  you  can 
regulate  is  the  seed.  Do  you  think  that  is  enough  to 
make  any  change  in  the  area  grown? — I do  not  know; 
1 think  the  great  difficulty  is  the  difficulty  of  getting 
labour. 

2865.  We  cannot  help  that — we  may  as  well  rule 
that  out.  I want  to  get  from  you  whether  you  believe 
we  are  seeking  what  cannot  be  found? — If 
you  take  an  opinion  from  me,  I think  you  will  not 
get  very  much  more  flax  grown  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land than  at  present  for  various  reasons.  I think  while 
cattle  pay  as  well  as  at  present  there  will  be  a greater 
tendency  to  grow  food  and  grow  cattle.  The  North  is 
a mixed  tillage  country  and  cattle  are  paying,  and 
there  will  be  a greater  tendency  to  grow  oats  and  feed- 
ing for  cattle,  and  less  tendency  to  grow  flax,  or  an 
increased  quantity  of  flax.  If  the  spinners  want  more 
flax  grown  in  Ireland  my  opinion  is  that  they  should 
devote  themselves  to  counties  where  it  is  not  grown 
at  all.  I have  been  over  counties  where  they  could 
grow  as  good  flax  as  ever  grew  in  Ireland  (if  I am 
any  judge),  but  grow  none  at  all. 

2866.  It  would  take  a long  time  to  teach  those 
people  to  grow  flax? — If  you  can  send  experts  here  to 
teach  people  who  know  as  much  as  they  know  you 
could  send  them  elsewhere. 

2867.  Where  were  the  experts? — They  were  here 
from  Belgium. 

2868.  Where? — They  were  at  Coleraine. 

2869.  Were  they  ever  at  Ballymoney? — No,  but 
they  were  at  Coleraine,  which  is  only  about  seven 
miles  away. 

2870.  Although  you  are  superior  in  flax  growing 
here,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  superior  at 
Coleraine? — Oh,  I don't  know  that;  I think  they  are 
just  as  good  there. 

2871.  I gather  from  you  that  with  the  exception 
of  looking  into  the  seed  question  there  is  no  means  of 
encouraging  improvement  in  flax-growing,  and  that  it 
has  got  to  go? — I do  not  think  it  has  if  the  spinners  are 
able  to  oSer  a fair  price. 

2872.  If  the  price  were  on  the  present  basis? — Yes.  I 
think  it  would  still  continue  on  the  present  basis  of 
price.  As  far  as  I can  gather  from  seed  merchants, 
there  was  more  seed  sown  this  year  than  last  year. 

2873.  There  is  no  change  in  the  labour  or  the  sea- 
son?— But  there  was  a better  prospect  of  good  prices 
last  year. 

2874.  That  is  no  prospect  for  next  year? — The  far- 
mers read  the  papers  and  watch  the  markets,  and 
they  anticipate  better  trade (in  linen  and  flax-spinning 
during  next  year. 

2875-6.  What  is  the  cause  of  that?— The  general  im- 
pression is  that  the  trade  will  be  better  than  it  was 
two  vears  ago — that  may  be  wrong. 

2877.  You  are  of  opinion  it  will  stand  where  it  is?— 
Perhaps  it  will  stand  where  it  is. 

2878.  It  is  not  likely  to  change  much,  either  up  or 
down  ? — No ; as  mentioned  by  the  last  witness,  the 
farmers  have  a certain  rotation  and  stick  very  much 
to  it  if  the  thing  pays.  The  practice  here  was  flax 
for  the  second  crop  after  manure.  In  some  districts  in 
Ireland  they  always  sow  it  the  second  crop  after 
lea  oats,  not  after  manuring. 

2879.  Your  own  opinion  is  that  the  other  crops  pay 

as  well?— Yes,  taking  the  risk  and  price  of  labour  into 
account.  ,, 

2880.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  tne 
system  of  marketing? — No;  I have  not  been  in  the 
market  for  some  time.  My  impression  is  everything 
should  come  to  the  market.  ■ If  you  have  a market  let 
everything  come  to  it.  I do  not  think  the  present 
system  is  good  for  the  market. 

2881.  But  otherwise  you  think  the  system  here  is 
quite  right,  quite  above-board? — I cannot  find  fault 
with  it. 

2882.  I refer  not  so  much  to  the  market  as  the  sys- 

tem alleged  to  be  adopted  by  the  buyers?  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  that.  _ 

2888.  You  do  not  think  they  do  the  best?— I was 
in  the  market  three  or  four  times  a week  for  twenty  - 
five  years  for  other  commodities.  I think  the  spin- 
ner who  wants  to  buy  should  have  no  higgling;  that 
he  should  come  direct  to  the  farmer  and  give  what  the 
flax  is  worth.  I have  seen  them  coming  around  and 
planting  a man  with  one  load  and  going  and  looking 
over  another  man’s. 
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2884.  Is  it  not  a good  thing  for  a man  to  be  set  over 
the  flax  to  watch  it? — I think  the  buyer  should  come 
to  the  farmer  himself. 

2885.  You  think  someone  is  sent  to  offer  too 
little  and  make  the  farmers  down-hearted  before  the 
real  buyer  comes  along ; do  you  think  there  is  much 
of  that  done? — I have  not  seen  it  lately,  but  I saw  a 
good  deal  of  it  when  I was  selling  flax  myself.  I do 
not  like  to  speak  about  a thing  I am  not  intimate 
with.  I do  not  like  to  give  evidence  about  the  mar- 
ket of  the  present  day,  that  I have  not  been  in  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  I am  forming  an  opinion  on 
the  past  when  1 was  in  the  market  myself.  I expect 
the  same  thing  is  more  or  less  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

2886.  Mr.  Barbour. — Can  you  tell  me  why  farmers 
grow  flax? — To  make  it  pay;  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  spinner  buys  the  flax  and  spins  it. 

2887.  But  the  spinner  spins  it  because  he  has  his 
spinning  mill? — And  the  farmer  grows  it  because  he 
has  his  farm. 

2888.  Yes,  but  we  must  spin  flax  in  the  mill,  and 
you  tell  us  that  the  farmer  can  grow  other  crops  more 
profitably  ? — Yes,  but  I have  told  you  that  the  farmer 
grows  crops  in  rotation.  I am  strongly  of  opinion 
flax  is  a much  better  thing  to  sow  even  as  it  is  than 
some  crops. 

2889.  We  are  here  to  find  out  what  is  wrong? — A 
difficult  task. 

2890.  I admit  that.  Would  I be  right  in  thinking 
that,  seeing  that  the  decrease  is  only  ten  per  cent, 
since  the  American  war,  the  farmer  has  gone  on 
growing  flax  because  it  paid  him? — There  is  nobody 
would  say  ten  per  cent. 

2891.  We  have  had  that  in  evidence? — I would  not 
agree  with  that. 

[A  voice. — There  were  300,000  acres  grown  in  Ire- 
land in  1864;  now  there  are  less  than  50,000  acres.) 

2892-3.  Chairman. — The  inquiry  to-day  is  about  this 
particular  district,  not  all  Ireland.  The  first  witness 
examined  said  that  the  sales  in  the  Ballymoney  market 
were  90  per  cent,  of  what  they  had  been.  His  evidence 
was  in  reference  to  the  Ballymoney  market  based  on 
thfe  sales  in  the  market? — I heard  that  witness  : there 
is  a wrong  impression,  I think,  about  what  he  meant. 
He  based  his  figures  on  what  passed  through  his 
market.  My  evidence  is  with  regard  to  what  is  grown 
in  the  country.  I may  be  wrong,  but  I hold  that  the 
Ballymoney  market  is  a market  for  a greater  area 
than  was  included  in  the  area  of  the  market  at  the 
time  of  the  American  war — flax  comes  from  a much 
wider  district. 

2894.  Mr.  Barbour. — Then  I was  wrong — there  has 
been  a greater  decrease? — Yes,  from  1864  and  1865. 

2895.  Would  you  say,  then,  it  has  decreased  because 
it  didn’t  pay  the  farmer? — Yes;  there  are  various 
causes. 

2896.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  spoke  about  2bs.  to  30s. 
a cwt.  Do  you  consider  that  was  a good  year  for  the 
spinner? — No,  it  was  bad  from  beginning  to  end. 

. 2897.  It  was  bad  for  the  spinner? — I don’t  know. 

I hnl3  a good  article  is  cheapest  in  the  end,  whether 
a suit  of  clothes  or  anything  else,  and  flax  in  the  same 

2898.  You  consider  growing  cattle  pays  better  than 
growing  flax.  Supposing  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  Argentine,  which  is  barred  at  present,  were  per- 
mitted, would  not  that  have  an  effect  on  the  cattle 
market? — I do  not  hold  that  it  would  make  any  differ- 
ence to  have  them  slaughtered  here. 

2899.  Chairman.— In  the  one  case  you  would  have 
fresh  and  in  the  other  you  have  chilled  meat? — In  the 
one  case  we  would  have  hides  and  offal ; in  the  other 

We2900-1.  Mr.  Crawford. — Is  not  fresh  meat  better 
than  chilled?— Yes,  hut  as  long  as  you  keep  the  cattle 
from  scattering  over  the  country  their  importation 
will  not  have  any  effect.  . , ... 

2902.  If  cotton  was  not  sent  in  in  such  quantity 
would  it  not  affect  the  question?— It  would  depend  on 
the  present  price  of  cotton  affecting  the  present  price 
of  flax.  If  the  cotton  affected  the  linen  trade  to  the 
extent  of  enabling  you  to  pay  80s.  instead  of  60s  for 
flax  it  would  encourage  farmers  to  grow  it  as  well  as 

tk290““E»w  the  labourers’  cottage,  not  had  any 

effect  in  maintaining  the  supply  of 

think  they  have,  because  one-halt  ot  the  occupant. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


BtttTMONir.  are  not  labourers  at  all.  There-  are  four  or  five  cot- 
. . ~ tages  quite  close  to  me,  and  half  of  the  inhabitants 

may- 31,  1910.  0f  the  cottages  do  not  work  on  the  farms  at  all. 
Thomas  2904.  What  do  they  work  at? — Various  things.  One 

Macafee  Esq  or  *’wo  wor^-  on  county  roads.  One  man  is  a shoe- 
maker ; another  gathers  eggs  through  the  country ; 
they  are  not  people  who  work  altogether  on  the  farms. 

2905.  Are  there  none  of  them  you  could  employ  at 
the  flax? — At  the  time  of  the  flax  there  might  be  one 
woman  got  out  of  a family. 

2906.  Do  you  consider  that  farmers  one  year  with 
another  do  well  with  their  flax? — I could  not  say. 

2907.  We  had  evidence  given  in  Belfast  by  farmers, 
one  of  whom  said  that  every  year  his  flax  did  well? — 
He  was  a lucky  man. 

2908.  Was  he  lucky  for  forty-five  years? — I would 
like  to  see  him.  I think  I would  put  him  under  a 
glass-case. 

2909.  It  would  take  a big  glass-case  for  the  same 
man? — A man  with  good  luck  for  forty-five  years  in 
growing  flax  is  a specimen. 

2910.  He  told  us  he  sowed  twelve  acres  every  year. 
According  to  him  it  was  the  best  paying  crop.  You 
do  not  know  of  any  case  like  that  here? — No.  There 
is  no  man  could  let  you  know  that  better  than  the 
owner  of  the  scutch-mill;  he  knows  how  every  man’s 
flax  is  yielding  who  comes  to  his  mill. 

2911.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Did  you  ever  put  your 
hand  in  a barrel  of  flax-seed? — Many  a barrel  of  flax 
I had  and  sowed. 

2912.  You  say  the  seed  is  not  as  good  as  it  used 
to  be,  and  you  blame  it  partly  for  the  bad  yield? — A 
great  part  of  the  flax-seed  I see  is  not  the  same  as 
the  seed  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

2913.  It  is  not  as  weighty? — Yes,  you  could  almost 
judge  flax-seed  with  your  eyes  shut.  If  you  could 
lift  it  with  .your  hand  it  is  not  a very  good  sign.  I 
have  seen  when  sowing  the  trouble  was  to  keep  it  from 
running  through  your  fingers,  it  was  so  oily. 

2914.  You  say  the  flax-seed  you  used  to  grow  came 
into  this  country  in  500  and  1,000  bags — would  it  not 
heat? — Yes,  there  was  great  risk. 

2915.  If  it  came  in  bags  would  it  keep? — I question 
if  it  would,  but  I do  not  think  it  could  be  as  good  as 
in  the  barrels.  Riga  seed  was  largely  sown  from  1864 
to  1867  and  1868,  and  it  all  came  in  barrels. 

2916.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  exported  in 
bags? — It  could  be  exported  in  bags,  but  as  you  put 
it,  it  is  not  a good  way;  the  risk  is  of  heating,  and  if 
it  heats  it  loses  character  as  well. 

2917.  It  seems  to  germinate  as  well  as  ever? — It  has 
not  the  power  behind  it. 

2918.  That  is  my  view  too.  About  your  grass-seeds, 
would  you  not  have  a better  crop  of  grass  by  covering 
the  seed  when  harrowing  in  the  flax-seed? — All  is 
covered  up  with  your  seed,  and  in  the  latter  end  of 
August  the  pulling  of  the  flax  stirs  up  the  roots  of  the 
grass  and  clover,  and  that  encourages  it  to  grow,  and 
then  it  has  a month  afterwards  to  strengthen  itself. 

2919.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — In  your  experience  of 
the  North  of  Ireland,  is  the  land  in  a poorer  condi- 
tion or  is  it  better  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  ? — I think  the  land  is  as  well  farmed  as  ever. 

2920.  Is  it  not  better  ? — I think  it  is  more  scientifi- 
cally farmed.  There  is  one  thing  more  used — -that  is 
artificial  manure.  I don't  know  what  the  effect  may 
be. 

’ 2921.  And  farmers  have  changed  the  system  of  feed- 
ing which  must  have  an  effect  on  the  farm? — Yes ; 
there  is  a great  deal  more  cake  used,  and  things  of 
that  sort. 

"2922.  That  consequently  makes  for  manure  and  the 
land  ought  to  be  richer? — Oh,  yes;  but  farmers,  I 
think,  grow  bigger  crops  of  potatoes  and  turnips  on 
the  manured  lands  than  forty  years  ago. 

2923.  And  the  flax  crop  has  been  getting  poorer? — 
It  is  not  so  good  as  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

2924.  Do  you  see  any  crops  of  flax  at  present  like 
the  flax  I have  seen  selling  in  Coleraine  called  “ tip- 
top”?—You  may  occasionally  have  good  flax,  but 
nothing  like  what  was  in  my  early  days. 

'2925.  Do  yon  think  you.  eould  grow  it  as  well  as 
then?— No,  unless  you  got  a field  that  had  never  grown 
a flax  crop  before  and  the  seed  was  good, 

'2926. -How  are  we  to  improve  the  seed  if  the  seed  is 
bad?— I think'  that  the  gentleman  on  your  left  has 
made  a good  suggestion;  if  the  Beed  were  sent  as  in 
• the  olden  times  it  would  be  a great  improvement. 

292f".  In  barrels?-  Yes;  I suppose  it  would  not  be 
as  handy  to  ship. 


2928.  Mr.  Stewart,  I think,  wanted  to  show  that?— 
Ho  wanted  to  show  there  was  a difference  in  ship- 
ment which  caused  a difference  iu  the  seed. 

2929.  I think  you  said  it  was  very  oily  and  would 
not  keep  in  bags? — That  might  be.  Whenever  they 
have  a bad  season  for  saving  seed  in  Holland  they 
must  have  some  poor  seed.  The  germinating  power 
that  seed  had  some  years  ago  is  taken  away  if  arti- 
ficial means  are  brought  in  to  save  it.  i may  be 
wrong,  but  the  seed  has  not  the  same  power  at'  all 
events. 

2930.  But  even  in  the  barrel  it  heats,  and  I have 
seen  it  musty;  but  as  far  as  I could  make  out  that 
flax-seed  always  grew  a good  crop? — I have  known 
men  coming  into  the  market  to  buy  flax-seed  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  because  they  found  they  had  not 
enough  to  finish  the  sowing  of  the  field,  and  finding 
only  a barrel  of  musty  seed,  and  they  would  not  take 
it,  but  afterwards  bringing  it  home  and  sowing  it 
and  having  as  good  flax  from  that  seed  as  any  that 
year. 

2931.  You  say  that  the  scarcity  of  labour  is  a great 
barrier  to  the  increase  of  acreage? — It  is  one  great 
barrier. 

2932.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  an  average  price 
of  from  70s.  to  80s.,  leaving  the  yield  where  it  is,  that 
that  would  make  an  increase  ?— There  would  be  an 
effort  made  by  the  farmers  to  grow  all  the  flax  they 
could.  However,  the  people  are  not  in  the  country 
who  were  the  source  of  the  labour  supply,  and  any- 
thing like  the  old  state  of  affairs  is  not  possible  to  my 
mind.  You  may  send  in  to  Ballymoney  to  get  flax- 
pullers,  and  you  may  get  a man  or  two  here  out  of  the 
town  but  you  will  not  get  the  same  class  of  labour  as 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

2933.  You  think  the  labour  is  not  good? — Yes;  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that. 

2934.  Because  you  cannot  get  the  flax  as  neatly 
pulled  P — Yes,  and  you  know,  as  a scutch  mill  owner, 
that  if  it  is  not  nicely  pulled  and  put  evenly  together 
you  cannot  put  it  into  proper  shape  afterwards  until 
scutched. 

2935.  Don’t  you  think  there  is  a great  deal  in  the 
crop  itself  as  to  how  it  can  be  worked? — You  know 
very  well  if  you  put  hands  to  pull  flax  and  that  they 
pull  it  and1  step  forward  and  pitch  it  any  way  into 
the  sheaf,  instead  of  placing  it  straight,  that  it  is 
never  straight  afterwards. 

2936.  Take  the  year  1893.  It  was  a great  crop  of 
flax  that  year  and  sold  at  from  70s.  to  90s. — a fairly 
good  price,  and  there  was  only  a matter  of  some  65,000 
acres  sown  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour  as  com- 
plained of  at  present;  but  next  year,  owing  to  the 
high  prices,  and  the  crop  being  a remunerative  one, 
the  acreage  sown  jumped  up  to  100,000  acres.  Did 
ever  you  see  a crop  of  flax  lost? — No ; I never  knew  a 
man  to  grow  a crop  of  flax  and  let  it  stand  in  the 
field.  I saw  flax  put  on  for  thatch  that  was  not  con- 
sidered worth  scutching. 

2937.  Yes,  I heard  that,  and  when  the  prices  got 
better  they  took  off  the  thatch  and  sold  the  flax  for  as 
much  as  they  got  for  flax  that  year? — I never  heard 
that.  The  great  difficulty  about  the  labour  question 
is  that  all  the  flax  comes  in  to  work  about  the  same 
time.  Everybody  is  pulling  the  flax  about  the 
same  time.  If  the  hands  could  go  from  one  farmer 
to  another  it  would  not  be  so  bad ; but  they  cannot  do 
that,  as  every  man  wants  his  hands  about  the  same 
time. 

2938.  You  think  if  there  were  better  prices  for  flax 
there  would  be  more  grown? — Yes,  if  the  spinners 
would  give  £5. a cwt.  for  it  the  farmers  would  rise 
early  and  sit  up  late  to  grow  it. 

2939.  Mr.  Lane. — Can  you  tell  us  about  flax- 
water  poisoning? — That  is  one  of  the  troubles  of  the 
farmer  in  the  growing  of  flax. 

2940.  How? — It  is  very  hard  for  the  farmer  to 
handle  flax  and  take  it  out  of  the  water  if  you  com- 
pel him  to  keep  his  water  in  the  dam. 

2941.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  water? 
— By  cutting  the  bank  and  letting  it  out. 

2942.  Could  it  not  be.  let  into  another  dam? — It 
depends  on  the  site  where  you  get  the  water;  the  dam 
is  generally  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  farm  where  the 
water  can  be  got. 

2943.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  farmers  stopped 
growing  flax  because  of  this  trouble? — It  is  a- very 
irritating  thing  to  be  hauled  up  and . brought  before 
the  court. 

2944.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  they  have 
given  up  growing? — Not  on  that  account. 
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2945.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  the 
trouble? — I think  that  the  question  of  prosecuting 
farmers  for  letting  off  flax-water  is  carried  too  far. 
I think  when  you  get  up  into  an  outlying  district  of 
country,  miles  away  from  any  river  where  there  are 
fish,  that  even  if  a farmer  does  let  off  his  flax-water, 
before  it  flows  two  or  three  miles  where  the  fish  ax© 
that  it  has  lost  all  its  bad  qualities. 

2946.  Have  you  ever  known  a farmer  to  be  prose- 
cuted?— Yes,  there  is  no  distinction.  If  a farmer  is 
found  letting  off  liis  water  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  river  Bush  he  is  prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  if  he 

was  letting  his  water  off  a quarter  of  a mile  from  it 

the  law  does  not  distinguish. 

2947.  No,  but  the  administrators  may? — The  far- 
mers are  hauled  up  before  the  bench  and  the  magi- 
strates have  no  discriminating  power;  if  found  letting 
off  flax-water  all  are  guilty,  in  one  place  as  well  as 
the  other. 

2948.  About  those  places  you  speak  of  : are  you  sure 
there  are  no  fish  in  the  streams  before  getting  to  the 
large  river? — Yes,  quite  sure. 

2949.  Small  fish?— I do  not  know  what  fish— there 
might  be  eels. 

2950.  There  might  be  a lot  of  young  eels? — There 
might. 

2951.  You  know  the  eel  fishery  is  valuable  to  the 
country?— Oh,  yes.  There  is  more  risk  in  letting  off 
flax-water  when  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting 
water  to  water  flax,  but,  as  often  happens,  the  season 
is  wet  and  there  is  a flood  in  the  rivers.  I hold  a man 
could  let  off  his  flax-water  then  and  it  would  not  do  any 
harm.  I never  saw  a dead  eel  where  it  was  done. 

2952.  That  may  be  so,  but  you  cannot  be  sure  of  a 
flood  when  you  want  to  let  off  your  dam?— Well,  the 
water  will  clean  itself  quicker  in  running  over  a dry 
bed ; it  is  a fact  that  it  will  leave  its  impurity  behind 
in  a short  time. 

2953.  You  do  not  see  any  way  out  of  the  trouble? — 
The  man  may  have  a place  where  he  could  make  a 
catch-water  dam.  The  point  is,  that  to  get  water  in  a 
dry  season  the  dam  should  be  in  the  lowest  place,  and 
should  be  on  a stiff  retentive  clay  to  hold  the  water. 

2954.  No  way  of  pumping  the  water  out? — If  a man 
went  to  the  expense  of  a pump  he  might  pump  the 
water  over  the  meadow.  When  you  have  got  a lot  of 
hands  pulling  flax,  and  have  to  have  it  ready  for  the 
flax-buyers,  I do  not  see  you  have  much  time  for  pump- 
ing out  the  dam  before  removing  the  flax. 

2955.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  the  flax  out  with  the 
water  in  the  dam? — The  point  is  to  get  as  much  water 
out  as  will  show  the  stones  weighing  down  the  flax — 
unless  a man  has  to  jump  into  the  dam  up  to  the  waist 
to  throw  out  the  flax. 

2956.  Chairman. — They  never  let  it  all  off? — Not 
at  all;  it  would  be  a mistake;  they  could  not  throw 
out  the  flax  clean. 

2957.  About  what  quantity  would  they  let  off? — 
About  a third,  if  they  were  permitted. 

, 2958.  Mr.  Hinch  cliff. — The  only  necessity  for  let- 
ting it  off  is  to  get  at  the  stones? — Yes,  to  get  at  the 
stones;  if  you  were  going  into  a flax  dam  you  would 
rather  go  in  up  to  the  thighs  than  to  the  middle. 

2959.  You  say  it  is  necessary  to  have  a certain 
quantity  of  water  in  the  dam"  to  clean  the  flax — 
would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a little  more? — Oh,  no; 
about  the  two-thirds  would  be  quite  enough. 

2960.  With  reference  to  the  statement  as  to  the 
decrease  in  the  district,  is  the  decrease  more  marked 
m the  case  of  small  or  large  farmers? — I could  not 
answer  that;  I think  that  the  large  farmers  crop  as 
much  as  the  small  ones. 

,,2961.  Do  you  think  it  a practical  suggestion  that 
the  flax  should  be  dried  on  the  field? — Yon  mean 
green  flax? 

• — I do  not  think  it  would  he  practicable 

m country  with  its  variable  climate. 

2963.  With  regard  to  your  remarks  as  to  flax  culti- 
vation  in  new  districts,  is  it  not  a fact  that  the  reasons 
r1  il  7OIlr  opinion,  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline here  would  have  equal  effeet,  indeed  more  effect, 
in  new  districts  ? — I do  not  know ; there  is  suitable  land 
in  Ireland,  where  you  are  quite  close  to  congested  dis- 
tricts where  there  should  be  plenty  of  labour,  where  flax 
should  be  grown.  Take  for  instance  the  counties  of 
Monaghan  and  Tyrone  and  parts  of  Ffermanagh.  Those 
flistncts  after  the  American  war,  when  flax  was  doing 
well  grew  nearly  as  much  asjiere,  but  now  they  have 
nearly  dropped  it  altogether.  In  this  district  and  in 


other  districts  of  the  County  Antrim  and  in  the  County 
Uerry,  the  proportion  grown  now  is  much  greater  in 
relation  to  the  proportion  then,  than  in  the  Counties 
of  lyrone  and  Monaghan  and  other  counties. 

2954.  Your  suggestion  is  that  it  might  be  extended 
to  districts  where  it  used  to  be  grown? — Yes,  there  is 
plenty  of  land  suitable  for  it. 

2965.  Is  that  a practical  suggestion  ?— I think  it  is 
a suggestion  you  should  consider.  It  is  well  known 
even  here  that  if  you  get  land  that  has  not  grown 
flax  at  any  time  and  that  is  suitable  for  it,  you  are 
yield*  C6rtain  °f  havinS  a good  crop  and  a good 

2966.  Granted  that  the  soil  is  suitable,  and  that 
tne  climate  is  suitable,  and  that  you  have  the  advan- 
tage that  the  new  land  is  pretty  certain  to  give  you  a 
good  crop  for  a number  of  years  at  all  events, 
there  would  still  be  the  difficulty  of  labour,  and  the 
labour  that  you  would  get  would  not  be  skilled  labour 
to  handle  flax?— Yes,  supposing  you  go  into  some  parts 
or  Limerick,  Westmeath,  or  Roscommon,  where  they 
have  driven  all  the  labour  out  of  the  countrv,  you 
need  not  grow  flax  there,  but  go  into  other  districts, 


2967.  Take  rotation  of  crops.  You  said  that  one 
reason  why  flax  was  continued  to  be  grown  here  was 
that  the  rotation  was  a flax  rotation.  Would  it  not 
occur  to  you  that  if  you  went-  into  a district  where 
there  was  no  flax  that  the  rotation  there  would  be 
against  the  growing  of  it?— You  want  to  introduce 
mixed  tillage ; you  want  the  farmers  to  take  up  winter 
dairying ; if  you  got  those  districts  to  take  up  mixed 
tillage,  and  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows  in  winter,  vou 
might  get  them  into  growing  a little  flax.  If  thev'got 
to  know  that  they  could  make  a profit  of  £5  to'  £20 
an  acre,  and  got  much  less  for  anvthing  else,  thev 
might  adopt  it.  J 

2908.  It  would  have  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
other  branches  of  mixed  farming? — Yes,  it  would;  if 
you  go  and  plough  up  grass  land  you  are  not  going  to 
put  flax  down  there  as  the  only  crop. 

2969.  With  regard  to  cultivation,  flax  requires 
special  cultivation,  and  special  teaching  would  be  re- 
quired?—It  would,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
even  the  average  crop.  You  need  not  teach  them  to 
grow  flax  until  you  get  them  to  adopt  mixed  tillage ; 
if  you  got  them  to  adopt  mixed  tillage  you  could  get 
them  to  take  flax  in  rotation. 

2970.  Then  the  cultivation  would  require  to  be 
taught  : sowing  and  retting  would  require  to  be 
taught  ? — It  is  very  easy  to  teach  one  or  two.  and  then 
the  others  would  soon  learn. 

2971.  The  retting  is  easily  taught? — No,  it  is  very 
important,  a night  too  much  or  too  little  will  make  ail 
the  difference  in  the  world. 

29i2.  That  is  serious? — Yes;  it  is  a thing  fanners 
exercise  special  care  over.  If  the  flax  is  taken  out 
too  soon  it  is  hard  and  requires'  too  much  scutching  to 
clean  it,  and  if  too  long  it  is  soft  and  weak  in  fibre. 

2973.  With  regard  to  the  scutchers,  vou  would  have 
to  train  scutchers?— If  you  get  plenty  of  flax  that 
will  come  all  right;  the  spinners  will  provide  the 
scutchers. 

2974.  With  regard  to  the  markets,  the  difficulties 
would  be  greater  than  here? — You  could  start  your 
markets  with  many  improvements,  but  you  would 
have  more  difficulty  to  change  them. 

2975.  Does  it  come  to  this,  that  these  difficulties 
make  it  impracticable? — I am  only  making  sugges- 
tions. 

2976.  I am  considering  it — it  strikes  me  as  im- 
practicable?— I do  not  know  that.  There  was  some 
Belfast  gentleman  tried  to  grow  flax  in  Cork — a Mr. 
McCausland — and  he  grew  it  very  successfully.  I do 
not  know  whether  he  gave  it  up. " 

2977-8.  Take  the  Cork  case;  I understand  that  the 
northern  gentleman  who  took  it  up  gave  up  growing 
it,  hut  that  since  then  a northern  instructor  was  sent 
down  and  that  there  is  a slight  increase  in  the  acre- 
age. I want  to  ask  your  opinion  on  this  point.  The 
great  difficulty  is  that  the  teacher  would  require  to 
get  round  a great  number  of  men  and  they  would  re- 
quire individual  attention?— Oh,  yes;  you  never  can 
get  a new  thing  into  a district  without  starting  it  as 
a sort  of  example,  and  get  the  people  to  know  the 
value  of  it.  In  the  County  of  Galway  they  grow  a 
good  deal  of  flax  now  where  they  used  not  to  grow  it 
at  all,  and  it  is  the  same  in  Mayo. 


Balltaioski. 
Max  31,  1910. 

Thomas 

Macafee, 

Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


BilXIMOXKT. 
Mat  31, 1910. 

James 

Hamilton, 

Esq. 


James  Hamilton.  Esq.,  representing  the  North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association,  examined. 


2979.  Chairman. — You  appear  before  us  as  repre- 
senting the  North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association? — 
Yes. 

2980.  Are  you  a flax  grower  yourself? — Yes. 

2981.  Are  you  still  growing  it? — Yes. 

2982.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  us  with  regard 
to  the  decline  in  the  area  under  flax? — That  is  diffi- 
cult. We  do  not  know  the  cause;  we  scarcely  know, 
and  it  seems  that  you,  gentlemen,  are  come  here  to 
know,  and  we  would  like  some  information  from  you ; 
if  we  could  give  you  any  we  would  do  so.  In  the  first 
place  I think  that  in  this  locality,  especially  in  those 
places  where  the  flax  used  to  be  grown  successfully,  it 
is  not  grown  at  all  now,  that  is  on  the  heavy  land 
where  we  grew  good  flax.  That  is  one  of  my  ideas. 

I know  that  is  so  along  the  Bann  water  from  above 
Ballymoney  right  down  to  Portstewart.  When  I was 
a boy,  round  by  Coleraine,  that  is  where  flax  was 
grown,  I see  poor  flax. 

2983.  What  are  they  growing  now? — They  are  grow- 
ing flax  on  land  not  so  weighty. 

2984.  What  are  they  growing  on  the  heavy  land? — 
I was  in  Coleraine  the  other  day  and  I saw  from  the 
train  that  right  down  along  it  is  almost  all  in  grass. 

2985.  That  does  not,  however,  quite  come  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  They  put  the  heavy  land  in  grass 
now  and  use  the  lighter  land  for  tillage — that  is 
your  statement,  and  no  doubt  it  is  true.  You  give 
here  three  causes  for  the  decrease  in  flax : (1)  the 
seasons;  (2)  the  profit;  (3)  the  price.  Now,  do  you 
think  the  seasons  have  been  much  against  you?— The 
seasons  have  been  very  much  against  us — that  is  the 
reason  that  the  weighty  land  cannot  be  easily 
managed. 

2986.  You  think  the  seasons  have  been  later  in 
recent  years? — We  used  to  have  better  seasons  when  I 
was  a boy ; we  used  to  have  dry  weather  to  put  in  the 
flax,  and  if  you  cannot  get  the  flax  right  on  the  ground 
— if  you  have  to  tramp  it  as  we  call  it — there  is  not 
so  good  a result. 

2987.  You  do  not  think  the  profit  is  so  good  as  it 
used  to  be? — I do  not  think  it  is  near  so  good. 

2988.  Is  that  because  labour  costs  more  or  that  the 
price  you  get  for  the  flax  is  less? — Both,  but  we  can- 
not blame  the  labour  and  we  cannot  blame  the  price ; 
the  times  have  left  us  where  we  are,  somehow  or  other, 
and  if  we  could  get  any  means  of  getting  into  better 
times  we  would  like  it. 

2989.  Yes,  I am  sure  you  would.  So  you  think  that 
the  only  chance  for  the  flax  is  better  times — that 
means  better  prices  for  the  flax? — Yes,  we  would  like 
better  prices.  This  last  season  I thought  when  I saw 
the  flax  growing  that  we  were  going  to  have  a good 
crop,  but  when  we  came  to  handle  it  I saw  it  was  poor, 
not  as  good  a crop  as  I thought-  Now,  we  talk  about 
prices  and  buyers  and  blame  this  and  that.  Last  year 
we  had  bad  flax — I am  sure  someone  will  bear  me  out, 
if  we  had  flax  to  our  expectation  we  would  get  65s.  to 
70s. — last  year  there  was  nothing  like  that  at  all. 

2990.  That  was  not  due  to  the  buyer? — No,  to  in- 
ferior quality,  and  the  reason  I give  for  that  iB  that 
our  flax  is  almost  all  grown  on  lightish  land,  and  it  is 
only  a forced  crop,  and  the  people  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  grow  flax. 

2991.  But  they  are  not  growing  it  on  land  that  is 
suited  to  it?— They  are  not  growing  it  as  successfully 
as  before. 

2992.  Now,  do  you  think  that  it  pays  them  better  to 
grow  other  crops,  potatoes  and  -oats  and  so  on? — I do 
not  know.  I know  some  men  that  I have  wrought  for 
that  have  been  successful  for  very  many  years,  and 
they  grew  other  crops  as  well,  and  grow  the  flax  still. 
There  are  some  people  cannot  grow  it  so  well,  and 
sometimes  you  cannot  tell  the  reason,  because  you 
would  think  the  one  was  as  well  inclined  to  be  as  in- 
dustrious as  the  other;  and  you  will  find  a knot  of 
farmers  in  one  corner,  and  they  will  be  successful, 
and  a knot  in  another  corner  and  they  won't,  hence 
the  latter  say  “ we  will  not  grow  it  at  all ; something 
else  will  pay  us  better.” 

2993.  Are  you  a scutch-mill  owner?— Yes. 

2994.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  system  of 
marketing?— We  were  talking  here  the  evening  I 
came  out  here  in  Ballymoney  before— we  were  talking 
about  marketing  flax;  I said  I thought  that  was  not 


the  end  to  begin  at;  it  is  a very  simple  thing,  market, 
ing;  anybody  who  knows  how  to  grow  flax  knows  how 
to  market  it;  and  anybody  who  does  not  know  how 
to  grow  it,  of  course  they  don’t  know  how  to  market 
it. 

2995.  Does  the  farmer  know  its  value? — Some  of 
them  know  very  well,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to 
know  flax  as  a spinner  would. 

2996.  Or  as  a scutch-mill  owner? — Some  scutch-mill 
owners  would  know  a little,  but  would  not  know  as 
much  as  a spinner. 

2997.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  of 
having  the  flax  hackled  before  it  is  sold  to  the 
spinners? — I think  that  we  in  this  country  have 

lenty  to  do  without  beginning  any  new  business, 
never  saw  a man  who  could  make  a hat  better  than 
a hatter.  A man  that  serves  his  time  to  a business 
ought  to  know  it,  and  notwithstanding  what  other 
people  say,  he  ought  to  mind  his  own  business. 

2998.  Another  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  some  scheme  should  be  devised  whereby 
the  farmer  would  grow  the  .flax  and  then  a company 
would  buy  it  from  him  on  foot  and  have  it  dried 
and  steep  it  next  year  as  you  saw  it  done  in  Belgium — 
I believe  you  were  over  there? — No,  I was  not. 

2999.  I thought  you  were  one  of  those  who  were 
sent  over.  Well,  it  all  hangs  on  the  drying  of  the 
green  flax  before  you  steep  it — do  you  think  that 
could  be  done? — I remember  scutching  flax  for  a 
gentleman  who  dried  one  half  with  seed,  and  he  came 
nearer  to  the  other  than  I expected. 

3000.  Nearer  to  what? — Be  dried  one  half  and  he 
steeped  the  other,  but  he  did  it  in  the  one  year. 

3001.  But  did  he  dry  the  green  flax  before  he 
took  the  seed  off  it? — I suppose  in  a sort  of  way. 

3002.  But  the  idea  is  that  it  could  be  dried  like 
sheaves  of  corn,  and  stacked  and  left  to  next  year. 
Could  that  be  done  in  this  country? — As  a rule  many 
of  our  flax  growers  depend  on  the  flax  for  meeting 
expenses;  it  is  very  much  needed  for  paying  rent  at 
November  or  New  Year;  and  most  of  our  farmers 
would  like  their  money  out  of  the  flax  to  pay  the 
rent,  and  would  not  like  to  wait  for  a year. 

3003.  I quite  appreciate  that  point,  but  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  they  oould  get  an  advance  upon  the 
flax;  if  the  flax  is  there  it  is  worth  something — the 
point  I want  to  get  from  you  as  a man  of  long  ex- 
perience, do  you  think  the  flax  could  be  dried  and 
stacked  like  corn  and  kept  for  a year  ? — I do  not  know ; 
our  seasons  are  against  that. 

3004.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  said  just  now  to  the 
Chairman  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  scutch-mill  owners  would  know  as  much  about  the 
flax  as  the  spinner? — Well,  we  do  not;  we  know  the 
process  it  has  gone  through,  but  the  spinner  knows 
the  process  it  has  to  go  through.  Take  up  a.  stook 
in  your  hand : a man  who  has  served  his  time  to 
hackling  could  at  once  tell  nearly  the  exact  weight 
it  would  hackle  to ; I could  not  do  that,  but  I know 
a little. 

3005.  I always  thought  that  for  the  first  market 
or  two  it  must  be  hard  for  anyone  to  know  the  price, 
but  after  that  would  not  you  know  pretty  well  the 
value  of  the  flax? — Well,  according  to  the  market; 
I suppose  there  is  nothing  else  to  teach  us  but  the 
market;  when  we  see  other  flax  we  can  go  pretty 
near  the  value  of  it. 

3006.  You  would  be  able  to  judge  up  to  2s.  63.  a 
cwt.P — I saw  the  time  that  2s.  6d.  was  not  much  in 
flax ; nobody  cared  much  about  2s.  6d.  or  5s.  either. 

3007.  You  would  be  able  to  judge  it  to  that 
amount;  if  you  sold  flax  at  50s.  you  would  know  flax 
should  sell  in  the  next  fortnight  at  about  that  price 
if  the  quality  was  the  same? — There  is  a great  deal 
in  selling  flax.  There  is  only  an  odd  man  here  and 
there  knows  flax.  We  have  no  flax  now  except  an 
odd  lot  like  what  we  had  30  or  40  years  ago.  We 
complain  of  the  buyers  very  often,  and  think  they 
ought  to  give  us  far  more,  and  we  would  be  very 
glad  if  the  spinners  would  give  the  buyers  a little 
more  latitude  when  they  come;  but  I know  myself 
that  the  flax  is  not  what  it  was,  say  40  years  ago, 
except,  some  odd  lots. 

3008.  The  point  I am  driving  at  is  this':  as  a 
scutch-mill  owner  yon  would  know  that  if  I sold  my 
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flax  at  say  60s.  that  for  the  next  fortnight  flax  of  the 
same  quality  should  sell  at  about  60s. — you  would  be 
able  to  guide  a man  as  to  that? — Yes,  pretty  safely. 

31)09.  Very  well,  I suppose  you  would  be  able  to  see 
that  the  man  did  not  give  his  flax  away? — We  keep 
him  as  safe  as  possible. 

3010.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  the  farmers 
if  an  expert  would  bargain  in  the  market  with  the 
buyers?— They  talked  of  selling  flax  at  the  mills  and 
in  the  market  and  so  on.  Now  a farmer  coming  in 
with  his  cattle  would  sell  them  along  the  road  “for 
my  part  I sell  my  cattle  at  home,  and  there  is  a great 
cry  at  selling  flax  at  the  mills.  Well,  I used  to  be 
that  I would  not  sell  a streak  at  the  mills,  but  these 
two  or  three  years  I have  sold  nearly  all  at  the  mills, 
and  I find  I have  done  fairly  well  according  to  my 
j udgment. 

3011.  Do  you  get  plenty  of  buyers  to  come  to  your 
mill? — No,  I do  not  want  plenty;  if  making  a bar- 
gain I would  rather  make  it  with  one  man ; if  I were 
making  a bargain  I would  like  to  deal  with  him  in 
confidence.  If  I met  a man  who  understood  his 
business  I would  try  to  know  that  man,  and  I would 
deal  with  him  in  any  place. 

3012.  As  to  dealing  with  one  man,  you  might  get 
one  of  our  buyers  who  wanted  thread  flax ; supposing 
yoii  had  a lot  of  flax  in  your  mill,  say  a light  flax, 
and  our  buyer  made  you  an  offer— then  perhaps  Mr. 
Crawfords  buyer  might  offer  you  more — and  if  you 
wished  to  deal  with  our  buyer  alone  you  might  be 
shutting  out  the  competition  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
buyer,  but  if  you  went  to  the  market  to  sell  both 
buyers  would  be  there?— I used  to  sell  in  the  market 
but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  I have  sold  to  one 
man — I do  not  say  ho  is  a good  buyer,  but  he  gives 
me  very  little  trouble. 

3013.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  mill?— Yes,  but  I 
heard  some  of  the  country  people  saying  that  the 
market  is  the  only  place  to  show  flax,  and  I partly 

ooVe  >'  myself  i 1 came  to  that  conclusion. 

3014.  Me.  James  Stewabt. — Have  you  any  figures 
as  to  the  annual  yield  in  your  locality? — We  might 
have  a cwt.  to  i cwt. ; some  as  high  as  8 stone  to  the 
peck  and  some  as  low  as  2 stone. 

' Could  you  give  for  twenty  years  the  average 
yield  of  flax  scutched  in  your  mill?— I do  not  know 
whether  I could  or  not. 

3016.  In  some  places  when  a lot  of  flax  is  sold  at  a 
mill  and  another  buyer  comes  round  afterwards  he 
gets  the  opportunity  of  bidding  for  the  same  flax. 
Do  you  do  that;  when  once  flax  is  sold  at  your  mill 
do  you  show  it  to  any  other  buyer? — When  once  sold 
it  is  done  with  by  me.  That  was  the  practice  around 
Coleraine  when  I was  a boy,  and  the  people  were 
fighting  all  the  time,  and  so  I quit  it  then. 

3017.  So  then  when  a man  buys  it  at  the  mill  no 
other  man  sees  it  at  the  mill?— No. 

3018.  Is  it  left  to  the  farmer  to  accept  the  price? — 

not”  ^ *S  ^armer  accept  the  price  or 

, 3019-  And  if  he  does  not  the  flax  goes  to  the  mar- 
7-aa,  , s;  some  of  our  men  tried  that  with  very 

little  change. 

■ ri  Was  ;,"ust  1,rondering  whether  there  was  what 

m the  County  Down  they  call  “selling  over  again.” 
out  apparently  you  don’t  do  that  here?— We  do  not 
“oASiat  I have  seen  it  done  often. 

3021.  Would  you  say  this  year  was  a good  season 
flax  c^any th'^ P — ^ was  a tad  season  for  sowing 
—3022.  Was  the  weather  dry  in  the  month  of  April? 

3023.  Were  you  pleased  with  last  year’s  flax?— I 
was  pleased  with  it. 

3024.  The  weather  pleased  you?— No.  the  weather 
as.  not  been  suitable  for  flax  these  three  or  four 

springs. 

^0U  ,^eave  ^ °n  the  weather? — No,  but  it 
been  against  us,  but  as  I said  the  flax  has  not  been 
Sr°wn  on  weighty  ground. 

3026.  What  was  wrong  with  the  flax  that  was  dried 
as  compared  with  the  flax  that  was  not  dried?  Was 
i no  quality  not  so  good?  You  talked  about  a farmer 
rying  half  and  that  the  other  half  was  not  dried? — 
tS  V6ry  differelice  in  it. 

i ' i was  not  reddened  or  sunburned ; there  was 
.S’  difference  in  quality? — No;  there  was  very 
of  a erence  ’ * thought  it  would  make  far  more 


3028.  Y'ou  say  you  like  only  one  buyer  to  go  to  your 
mill.''— I just  like  one  man  if  I want  to  deal  with  him 
in  buying  or  selling  anything. 

3029.  You  said  that  would  give  you  little  trouble? — 
If  he  would  give  a fair  price ; I do  not  like  the  higg- 
ling buyer. 

3030.  Me.  J.  W.  Stewabt. — What,  in  your  opinion, 
is  the  most  suitable  soil  for  flax-growing? — So  far  us 
I know  we  get  the  best  weights  off  lightish  soils ; not 
altogether  light  but  lightish;  very  weighty  soils  have 
not  done  well  nearly  these  twenty  years. 

3031.  You  would  not  say  it  was  always  the  best 
land  would  give  you  the  best  flax? — I would  not  say 
that  at  all. 

3032.  You  think  the  seasons  are  considerably 
changed? — Yes,  very  much  changed. 

3083.  It  seems  to  me  a natural  thing  for  a man 
when  he  gets  up  to  think  that  the  seasons  are  not  as 
they  used  to  be.  I can  x-emember  my  father,  when  I 
was  a wee  boy,  saying  that,  but  I think  the  statistics 
will  show  that  there  is  no  material  change  meteoro- 
logically?— I remember  one  year  being  on  a visit  in 
the  County  Derry,  and  there  was  a man  ploughing 
and  putting  in  flax,  and  the  ground  that  he  ploughed 
that  day  he  sowed  that  evening  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather.  We  would  not  be  caught  doing  that  here. 

3034.  You  think  it  is  a simple  thing  marketing 
flax, — that  anybody  knows  it.  I think  you  are  about 
as  good  salesman  in  this  locality  as  anywhere ; and  can 
you  always  come  to  within  half-a -crown  of  the  price 
you  should  get  for  your  flax? — It  is  not  so  easy  judg- 
ing flax  to  within  half-a-crown  of  the  price. 

3035.  The  flax  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be ; not 
so  uniform? — It  is  not:  that  is  what  we  want. 

3036.  You  say  that  the  buyer  ought  to  be  a much 
better  judge  than  the  scutcher  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  has  got  the  experience  of  what  the  flax  is 
going  to  work  into  in  dressed  line? — Yes. 

3037.  So  when  flax  is  in  dressed  line  that  is  the  time 
the  value  is  determined? — No. 

3038.  Neither  buyer  nor  scutcher  can  tell  what  it 
is  worth,  but  you  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable for  the  fanners  to  put  the  flax  into  the  market 
in  a hackled  state  and  as  dressed  line? — I do  not 
know ; I could  not  tell  that. 

3039.  You  do  not  tbiuk  they  have  the  skill;  you  say 
nobody  can  make  a hat  as  well  as  a hatter?— I just 
say  that. 

3040.  That  is  quite  true ; but  in  this  country  in 
times  gone  by  the  flax  was  put  through  every  process 
from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to  the  spinning  of  the 
cloth  by  the  farmers,  and  they  turned  out  better  cloth 
than  they  can  turn  out  now ‘in  Belfast.  Is  not  that 
the  fact? — I was  in  an  office  one  day  in  Coleraine,  and 
a man  showed  me  a piece  of  cloth 'made  by  a friend, 
and  he  said  it  cost  2s.  a yard  the  making  of’ it,  and  he 
said,  “ I bet  you  you  cannot  tear  it,”  and  I could  not. 

3041.  That  was  not  woven? — It  was,  and  it  was 
made  from,  a bit  of  good  yarn.  There  is  nothing  con- 
nected with  the  flax  labour  that  farmers  and  labourers 
did  not  perform.  Of  course,  we  cannot  go  back  to 
that  now. 

3042.  We  made  better  linen  then  than  now? — I be- 
lieve we  had  far  better  flax. 

3043.  I will  take  you  up  about  the  quality  of  the 
flax.  You  are  a man  that  has  had  long  experience.  You 
take  the  tip-top  lots  in  Ballymoney  market  at  present, 
and  compare  them  with  the  tip-top  lots  of  20  or  30 
years  ago.  Is  there  any  comparison  at  all? — None 
that  I know  of. 

3044.  The  flax  then  was  far  superior ; 30  or  40  years 
ago  you  could  have  taken  any  scutched  flax*  and 
pressed  it,  and  you  improved  its  appearance  vastly; 
it  would  have  closed  in  your  hand  quite  small,  and 
if  you  squeezed  it  under  your  knuckles  it  went  into  a 
sort  of  dint,  and  you  could  improve  the  best  flax 
you  got  by  hand-dressing? — You  get  very  little  flax 
that  is  hand-dressed  now. 

3045.  If  you  squeeze  it  now  does  it  get  better?— It 
gets  worse-looking. 

3046.  Another  thing  is  that  the  flax  at  the  present 
day  is  not-  the  same  colour? — You  do  not  see  the  same 
colour. 

3047.  It  was  blae  flax  you  saw  30  or  40  vears  ago? — 
The  colour  is  not  much  if  the  flax  is  there. 

3048.  Do  you  see  that  clear  colour,  clear  white  or 
clear  blae — do  you  see  it? — But  there  was  some  of  it 
then  not  the  same.  We  would  get  80s.  for  flax  as  fast 
as  30s.  if  we  could  raise  the  flax. 


Ballymoney. 
May  31,  1910. 

Hamilton, 

Esq. 
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Ballyuoney. 
May  31,  1810. 

James 

Hamilton, 

Esq. 


3049.  I just  want  your  opinion — there  is  a sample 
of  flax — (hands  witness  a bundle  of  flax) — would  you 
call  that  good  strong  flax  : it  scutched  10  cwt.  to  the 
bag,  and  sold  at  72s.  ? — I would  rather  have  it  coarser 
than  that. 

3050.  Well,  that  was  the  price.  You  would  call  it 
a fair  sample  of  good  growth? — Yes,  it  is. 

3051.  And  it  would  compare  favourably  with  the 
flax  you  see.  This  is  the  same  sample — (hands  wit- 
ness another  bundle  of  stalks) — I want  to  show  you 
only  the  few  good  stalks  there  is  in  the  bulk  of  the 
crop? — That  is  a thing  I am  trying  all  the  time. 

3052.  If  the  scutcher  streaks  out  the  long  stalks  from 
the  othei-s  and  scutches  them  you  will  have  a different 
colour — at  least,  a different  shade? — And  you  will  have 
a different  quality. 

3053.  Can  you  explain  that? — I cannot. 

3054.  Can  you  see  any  flax  without  that? — Not 
these  few  years  back,  but  I used  to  get  flax  here  with- 
out that.  When  we  scutched  flax  a cwt.  to  the  peck 
and  more,  there  was  none  of  that  in  it  at  all. 

3055.  But  that  is  not  these  few  years? — Not  these 
few  years. 

3056.  And  when  you  pulled  the  flax  did  you  leave 
the  short  stalks  on  the  ground  that  the  pullers  did  not 
pull  at  all? — I would  say  that  that  flax  has  been  sown 
too  thick. 

3057.  Me.  James  Stewart. — Would  you  say  it  was  a 
light  seed? — It  might. 

3058.  Mu.  J.  W.  Stewaet. — I will  go  a long  journey 
with  you  if  you  will  show  me  flax  grown  in  Ireland,  or 
even  in  Belgium,  that  will  not  show  that.  It  is 
getting  worse  these  years.  Supposing  the  seed  of  these 
long  stalks  produced  similar  long  stalks,  and  produced 
no  short  stalks,  would  not  the  question  be  solved  by 
breeding  from  these  long  stalks? — That  is  what  we 
want.  I used  fair  seed.  I got  a parcel  of  seed  sent 
me,  and  sowed  it  on  two  acres,  and  from  that  I got  11 
or  111-  cwt.,  and  the  flax  was  uniform. 

3059.  Did  you  pull  it? — Yes,  I pulled  it  and  scutched 
it. 

3060.  You  mean  to  say  you  got  seed  that  did  not 
grow  that  little  short  stalk? — Yes,  but  that  is  ten  years 


ago. 

3061.  Mu.  Hinchcliff. — You  spoke  of  a friend  who 
divided  flax  into  two  parts  and  dried  one  half  and 


steeped  the  other — that  was  green  flax  he  dried? — Yes, 
green  flax. 

3062.  Did  he  continue  that? — No;  he  never  did  it 
again. 

3063.  That  was  not  a case  of  drying  it — it  was  green 
flax  he  “ rippled  "? — Green  flax. 

3064.  I understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  think  it 
practicable  to  dry  green  flax  in  this  country? — He 
never  did  it  again;  the  weather  and  bad  labour  were 
against  him. 

3065.  In  order  to  save  seed  you  will  have  to  dry 
the  green  flax  with  the  seed  on  it? — Oh,  yes ; hut  that 
seed  would  have  only  been  used  for  feeding  purposes. 

8066.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  seed  could  be  grown 
in  this  country? — I do  not  see  why  it  could  not  be 
grown  if  we  could  preserve  it. 

3067.  Did  you  ever  do  it? — No. 

3068.  Did  you  ever  see  it  done? — Once. 

3069.  And  that  man  gave  it  up? — That  is  the  only 
time  I saw  it. 

8070.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — It  is  held  that  Riga  seed  is 
suitable  for  one  class  of  land  and  that  Dutch  seed  is 
suitable  for  another  class.  Do  you  agree  with  that?— 
I agree  with  that  very  much,  and  I think  we  might 
in  cortain  districts  continue  what  would  suit  those 
districts. 

3071.  You  are  aware  that  there  have  been  prizes  for 
flax  on  foot  in  this  district? — I have  seen  it-  as  well. 

3072.  The  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  best  crop 
of  flax  on  foot — are  you  aware  of  that? — Yes;  I am 
aware  of  that. 

3073.  It  happened  in  one  year  that  the  prizes  were 
practically  all  awarded  to  the  produce  of  Dutch  seed — 
does  that  not  show  that  Dutch  seed  produced  the  best 
crops  all  over  the  countryside? — Dutch  seed  suits  this 
locality;  I tried  Riga  twice,  and  it  did  not  please  me 
so  well.  But  we  have  sometimes  a man  who  brings 
in  Riga  seed.  Last  year  a man  had  42  cwt.  of  flax 
and  the  Riga  was  the  best  of  his  flax. 

3074.  What  sort  of  soil  was  the  Riga  sown  on?— 
Lightish  soil. 

3075.  That  is  supposed  to  be  best  for  Riga? — Yes, 
and  another  man  was  growing  on  a light  rocky  soil,  and 
the  Riga  was  the  best  he  had ; but  I think,  as  a rule, 
that  the  Dutch  is  better  for  this  locality. 


William  M.  Knox,  Esq.,  representing  the  North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association,  examined. 


William  M. 
Knox,  Esq. 


3076.  Chairman. — You  also  represent  the  North 
Antrim  Agricultural  Association? — Yes. 

3077.  I understand  from  the  statement  that  you 
have  sent  in  you  do  not  think  there  has  been  a very 
great  decrease  in  flax-growing  in  this  district? — Not  in 
this  district. 

3078.  It  is  maintaining  its  position  fairly  well? — Yes. 

3079.  And  you  think  that  the  great  drawback  to  flax- 
growing is  the  risk  and  uncertainty? — Yes. 

3080.  And  you  also  think  that  labour  is  dear  and 
scarce,  and  that  that  is  against  it? — Yes. 

3031.  And,  finally,  you  do  not  think  that  you  get 
the  best  treatment  from  the  buyers  in  the  public  mar- 
ket?— Not  as  compared  with  other  produce  in  the  mar- 
ket; with  other  produce  you  get  competition,  but  with 
flax  you  don’t  know  whether  you  have  got  the  value 
of  it. 

3082.  There  is  more  competition  for  every  other  class 
of  goods,  oats,  potatoes  and  pigs,  than  for  the  flax? — 
Yes. 

3083.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I do  not  know. 
I have  not  grown  flax  for  the  last  two  years  owing  to 
the  treatment  I got  in  the  market  in  1908. 

3084.  What  was  the  treatment? — I stood  there  two 
or  three  hours  and  only  one  buyer  came. 

3085.  Was  he  the  only  one? — Yes,  the  others  passed 
on. 

3086.  Do  you  think  there  was  an  agreement  between 
them? — No. 

3087.  Was  your  flax  bad? — No. 

3088.  Did  others  get  more  buyers? — Yes,  some  did; 
others  were  left  as  I was. 

3089.  That  was  what  stopped  you  from  growing? — 
Yes. 

3090.  You  got  disgusted? — Yes ; I said  it  would  be 


two  years  before  I would  grow  it  again,  and  I kept 
to  that. 

3091.  Do  you  think  there  was  a similar  reason  for 
other  people  not  growing  flax? — I was  speaking  to  a 
gentleman  the  other  day  who  grew  it  extensively.  That 
was  his  reason  for  stopping.  He  said  he  thought  he 
could  not  be  worse  treated,  and  I told  him  I was 
treated  the  same  way. 

3092.  I would  like  to  get  at  this  treatment  meted 
out  to  you  by  the  buyers.  Was  it  that  the  spinners 
did  not  send  forward  the  buyers— did  not  want  your 
flax? — There  were  a good  few  buyers. 

'3093.  They  did  not  want  your  flax? — Likely. 

3094.  Or  were  they  trying  to  humbug  you? — I would 
not  say  that.  They  do  not  buy  flax  the  same  as  other 
commodities;  with  potatoes  or  cattle  or  hay  you  get 
some  satisfaction. 

3095.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  the  flax? — If  you 
stand  for  two  hours  and  have  to  give  it  to  the  man 
for  what  he  offers  you  are  not  satisfied. 

3096.  Surely  there  must  be  some  explanation.  You 
say  there  are  buyers  in  the  markets.  Do  you  think 
there  is  a prejudice  against  the  buyers — that  people  tell 
you  they  do  not  treat  you  fairly,  but  that  in  reality  it 
is  not  so?  You  do  not  think  they  purposely  avoided 
.you,  yet_  although  there  were  buyers  only  one  man 
came  t'o  you? — Yes,  it  was  only  in  the.  flax  line.  I 
suppose  you  want  me  to  give  some  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  Department’s  Scheme  for  growing  flax. 

3097.  Oh,  yes;  how  did  that  work? — I have  been  on 
the  Flax-Growing  Committee  since  1902 — ever  since 
it  started.  At  that  time  the  scheme  was  for  scutched 
flax ; it  was  continued  for  two  years ; the  farmers  or 
mill-owners  did  not  seem  to  take  it  up — there  were 
only  72  or  74  entries  for  the  whole  county.  There 
were  four  shows ; two  in  Ballymoney  and  two  in  Bally- 
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mena ; 20  for  the  first  and  22  for  the  second  in  Ballv- 
money  and  14  for  the  first  and  16  for  the  second  in 
Ballymena.  There  were  even  prizes  given  to  the  scutch- 
mill  owners  and  the  scutchers  of  the  mills  from  whom 
the  flax  came  which  won  the  prize,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  take  it  up.  In  1905  we  changed  and  tried 
the  green  flax;  that  was  continued  up  to  1909.  That 
seemed  to  take  better  with  the  farmers ; the  first  vear 
there  were  196  entries  for  the  county,  the  second  426 
and  the  third,  that  was  1907,  329.  In  1907  it  seemed 
that  everyone  was  entering  their  flax  no  matter 
whether  it  was  competent  for  a prize  or  not;  although 
we  put  on  Is.  entrance  fee,  that  did  not  frighten  them 
In  1908,  that  was  the  last  year,  there  were  373  entries 
Although  I think  it  improved  the  flax,  the  weight  of 
it,  wo  could  not  say  there  was  any  increase  in  the 
quantity  grown,  or  that  the  scheme  was  doing  anv 
good,  and  at  our  meeting  here  in  Ballymoney  in 
December,  1908,  we  sent  a resolution  to  the  Depart 
ment,  which  I suppose  was  part  of  the  reason  that  you 
are  here.  The  resolution  was  as  follows  “ Resolved 
—(1)  We,  the  County  Antrim  Sub-Committee  for  Flax 
while  carrying  into  effect  for  the  coming  season  the 
Department’s  Prize  Schema  for  the  best  plots  of  flax 
on  foot,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  while  the  prize 
money  is  useful  to  those  who  get  it,  it  is  of  little  or  no 
use  so  far  as  any  real  improvement  of  the  flax-growing 
industry  is  concerned.  (2)  We  urge  the  Department 
to  appoint  a Commission  to  find  out  the  real  cause 
of  the  poorer  yields  and  quality  of  flax  in  recent  years, 
and  if  possible  to  suggest  and  carry  into  practical 
effect  a proper  remedy.  (3)  That  on  this  Commission 
there  should  be  at  least  one  representative  of  the 
growers  for  each  of  the  flax-growing  counties  that  have 
in  operation  the  Department’s  Flax  Scheme,  such  repre- 
sentative to  be  chosen  by  the  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  or  by  the  Sub-Committee  for  Flax.  (4) 
That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dublin;  the 
Secretaries  of  the  County  Antrim  Committee,  and  of 
the  Counties  of  Down,  Londonderry,  Tyrone.  Armagh, 
Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  Fermanagh,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Flax  Buyers’  Association  of  Belfast.” 

3098.  Your  own  view  is  that  the  second  scheme  has 
not  done  much  good? — We  tried  both  and  gave  £198  of 
prizes  for  the  county,  and  divided  the  countv  into 
six  divisions,  and  in  each  division  there  were"  three 
schemes  for  the  growers,  that  was,  those  under  £20 
valuation  for  the  first  two  years  had  to  sow  half-an- 
acre  a year,  those  over  £20  and  under  £40  had  to  sow 
an  acre,  and  those  above  £40  had  to  sow  2 acres, 
but  all  had  to  compete  with  the  one  plot. 

8099.  Your  Committee  recommended  that  there 
should  be  a Committee  of  Inquiry  into  this  flax-grow- 
ing industry  to  make  suggestions.  Has  your  Com- 
mittee formulated  any  suggestions? — No. 

3100.  May  I take  it  that  you  would  have  done  so 
if  you  had  any  to  put  forward? — Yes. 

3101.  The  thing  seemed  so  complicated  and  difficult 
mat  you  did  not  feel  competent  to  put  anv  definite 
recommendations  before  us?— Yes,  when  we 'tried  the 
scutched  flax  we  thought  that  the  prizes  would  be  an 
not  Cement  ^armers  *°  ST0W  more  flax,  but  it  was 

3102.  Mb.  Babbotjk. — You  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
sale  of  your  last  lot? — It  is  not  that  I am  going  to 
give  evidence  on.  I just  tell  you  my  own  opinion. 

3103.  That  is  what  I would  like  to  have,  if  you  do 
not  mind— the  dissatisfaction  felt,  was  it  with  the 
, c*s  Jon  feel  that  you  had  a grievance  against 
^buyers? — Yes,  I certainly  had  a grievance. 

„~3-  1 ^Sa.inst  the  buyers?— It  must  have  been 
against  the  buyers. 

oi105LC?uld  f0}1  Me  any  sign  of  an  arrangement 
mongst  them— did  people  come  up  and  refuse  to  look 
at  the  flax?— They  looked  at  it,  that  was  all.  Other 
people  were  standing  the  same  as  I was — there  were 
p $ m°re — ? was  nofc  ai°ne. 

06.  Was  it  possible  that  the  buyers  were  not 
careless'  mUcb  J do  not  know;  they  seemed 

Crawford. — What  was  the  year  you  grew 
?inoclnC~Tw°  years  ago  it  was. 

8ino‘  * was  the  19°8  crop?— Yes. 

-i— . Are, /on  aware  that  the  mills  were  going  on 
^*“0  that  year  ? — I do  not  know. 

- Did  yon  not  hear  that  the  mills  were  going 


Sorm2i‘S”iM  ™ pnt  ” “Y 

31H.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  mills  in  Belfast  were 

thatVeW  +°i,UrS  a Wf!k  instead  of  55  hours.  and 

tnat  being  so  they  would  naturally  use  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  flax  they  would  ordinarily  ^ise  °— I 
uo  not  Know. 

Tvns  no*  tho  owners’  own  wishes,  but  eir- 

St  ss  r“”IM  tiem  “ *”*-  *”•?- 

hl ‘I1'  fau,t  °f  the  Aiill-owners  or  the 
buyers— it  was  the  short  time  that  made  the  market- 
ing slow  ? — I know  nothing  about  that. 

3114.  The  conditions  that  held  that  vear  have  been 
the  reason  for  causing  you  to  drop  the  growing  of  flax, 
but  those  conditions  would  rectify  themselves?— Flax 
of other"  brJ  ln  I?arket  tho  same  as  buyers 

commodities.  In  the  pork  market  you  could 

stanSg  6layi  Ut  in  the  flax  market  -TOu  are  kept 
Y-°U  m?ntion  ,P°rk-  What  variation  would 

lCa  r*iTSo'?o^p,,“e  d‘J?-Th™  "W*  10 

What  would  be  the  highest  price? — It  is  62s 
or  63s.  now. 

The  cwtF°r  Wbat—I  am  iguoraut  on  this  matter?— 

JS8-  Yhro  ™uld  tke  cheapest  pork  be?— It  might 
be  down  to  50s.  for  a heavy  pig.  B 

Mifbt  «*re  not  be  far  greater  variations  in 
£ flaXlthan  that ? — There  might;  12s.  would 

he  a great  variation  in  pork. 

not  * ?reatfr  variation  between  the 
not  Tnd  the  PnceB  for  flax  tliau  12s.;  do  you 

L|at  and  '**•  fbs  cwt.?— You  might. 
fl-ivnV  *2’  y°U  Seer  the  quality  is  not  so  uniform  in 
o? »"  ”,,t'  “a  “•*  at"ts *■» 

a different  commodity  you  cannot 
ouy  st  exactly  in  the  same  way? 

fli12'!'  ,^r”  James  Stewart.— Did  the  buyer  see  the 
f An  *,le  1,1,11  before  it  came  to  the  market?— I do 
not  think  so. 

thfnk4S0T,len  y°U  WCCe  DOt  6et?~011’  n°l  I do  not 

3125.  In  the  flax  scheme  you  bad  anv  amount  of 
entries  and  competition? — Yes. 

Tbafct  rst  ,bave  ,eaused  growing— you  would 
tlunk  it  must  have  been  doing  good  when  it  was  lit-’ 
tnat.  lou  had  so  many  entries  you  would  think  it 
would  be  well  spent  money  to  carry  it  on.  Were  the 
Committees  all  dissatisfied  with  flax'-aowing  as  we’l  as 
^ns^ook&g^o*  * ll5d  DOt  achieV,?  wha"t  the  Department 

3127.  Mr.  Hin-chcliff.— Arising  out  of  the  question 

J?  quality  of  flax,  does  it  not  strike  vou 

that  although  pork  might  not  vary  so  much  that  is  a 
commodity  that  you  could  not  hold  over  from  one 
market  to  another.  You  could  not  use  it  to  anv 
extent  if  you  brought  it  home?— No. 

3128.  Therefore,  if  the  buyers  chose  to  stand  off 

from  the  farmers  in  the  pork  market  they  could  cause 
greater  trouble  than  in  the  flax  market?1 Yes. 

3129.  Sa  that  that  would  be  a set  off  in  the  varia- 
tion  of  quality? — Yes. 

3130.  In  reply  to  the  Chairman  vou  said  you  put 
forward  no  suggestion  as  to  how  the  present' scheme 
could  be  improved  or  as  to  a new  scheme?— No. 

3131.  You  had  a meeting  for  that  purpose? — Yes, 

several.  ’ 

3132.  The  Department  admit  your  difficulty,  and  you 

realise  the  Department’s  difficulty?— We  gave  the  mat- 
t6 fii°M ""  im. tbem’  and  6've  “ b°  you  now. 

3133.  There  have  been  some  suggestions  made  that 
flax  should  be  purchased  by  a co-operative  society  or 
company,  and  dried  on  the  field.  Do  you  think  that 
practicable? — No;  X do  not  think  the  seasons  would 
allow  a company  to  work  it  successfully. 

3134.  Another  suggestion  has  been  'made  that  the 
green  flax  should  be  bought  and  retted  at  a central 
rettery— is  that  practicable? — I do  not  know. 

3135.  Yon  could  not  carry  it  far  before  vou  retted 
it? — Oh,  no;  it  is  too  weighty. 

3136.  Too  weighty  in  the  first  place,  and  if  vou  kept 
it  long  out  of  water  would  it  not  be  injured?— Well, 
we  think  so. 


BaLLYXOXXY. 
May  31,  1910. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE. 


Jambs  Thompson,  Esq.,  representing  the  North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association,  examined. 


Ballysioney. 
May  81,  1910. 

James 

Thompson, 

Esq. 


8137.  Chairman.— Are  you  a flax-grower?— Yes,  I 
am. 

3138.  A scutch  mill-owner? — No. 

3139.  Do  you  farm  in  a very  large  way? — I farm  100 
acres  of  land. 

3140.  How  much  flax  do  you  usually  sow? — About 
two  bags  when  I do  sow. 

3141.  That  would  be  how  many  acres? — Four  acres. 

3142.  You  say  when  you  do  sow? — Yes. 

3143.  I presume  you 'mean  that  sometimes  you  do 
not  sow? — That  is  so. 

3144.  What  are  the  circumstances  that  determine 
whether  you  sow  or  not? — The  price. 

3145.  Of  the  previous  year? — Yes. 

3146.  And  I presume  the  prospects? — Yes. 

3147.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  determining  cause  all 
round? — Yes,  the  price. 

3148.  Would  you  sow  in  bad  seasons? — We  have 
some  bad  seo.sons. 

3149.  But  they  are  not  as  bad  as  they  used  to  be? — 
Oh,  yes;  tlw^f  are. 

3150.  Is  it  the  labour? — No,  I think  that  they  made 
far  too  much  out  of  the  excessive  price  of  labour;  it  is 
dearer,  but  the  price  is  not  prohibitive;  I do  not 
believe  it  would  cost  £1  an  acre  more  than  it  did  at 
any  time  in  my  life. 

3151.  It  comes  to  this,  that  if  flax  will  pay  you 
better  than  other  crops  you  wall  grow  it;  if  not,  you 
won’t? — That  is  so. 

3152.  Do  you  think  other  crops  pay  you  better? — 
Yes;  when  I was  selling  flax  for  40s.  or  45s.  other 
crops  paid  me  better,  and  there  was  nothing  like  the 
same  trouble. 

3158.  Then  you  began  growing  again? — Yes,  I sold 
at  60s.  aucl  61s.,  but,  unfortunately,  I had  flax  in 
1908  that  I sold  at  50s. 

3154.  The  price  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
what  ? — About  60s. 

3155.  At  that  price  you  would  be  prompted  to  grow 
it? — Yes,  and  so  would  everybody;  I do  not  go  in  for 
£5,  although  my  father  sold  it  at  that. 

3156.  Would  60s.  be  a minimum  price? — I believe 
yes. 

3157.  Would  56s.  be  too  low? — I go  for  60s. 

3158.  You  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  flax  grown  with  the  present  labour  provided 
that  price  was  paid? — I am  very  sure  of  it. 

3159.  Do  you  think  that  the  market  system  wants 
any  improvement? — It  could  be  improved,  but  it  is  a 
difficult  question. 

3160.  Yes,  it  is  a difficult  question  I know;  have 
you  heard  of  the  system  of  selling  by  auction? — Yes, 
I have. 

3161.  What  do  you  think  of  it  on  general  grounds? 
The  idea  is  to  have  it  all  sent  to  the  auction,  and  the 
buyers  would  go  there,  and  there  would  be  more  com- 
petition for  the  flax;  thread  people  would  want  one 
kind  and  spinners  another,  and  they  would  all  get 
what  they  want? — That  is  quite  so,  but  I would  not 
wish  it  all  to  go  to  Belfast. 

3162.  But  you  could  sell  it  here? — Yes.  I would 
approve  of  it  more  than  the  present  system.  We  have 
some  decent  buyers,  and  others  would  rob  you  to 
your  face — they  are  worse  than  horse  dealers. 

3163.  I am  surprised  that  any  of  them  are  so  bad 
as  that — worse  than  horse-dealers? — Yes;  they  would 
offer  you  10s.  a cwt.  less  than  they  would  give. 

3164.  What  is  their  method  of  going  about  it — 
these  people  who  try  to  rob  you  as  you  say — is  it  that 
they  send  somebody  to  stand  beside  your  cart? — No, 
I never  saw  any  boycotting  of  that  kind. 

3165.  Of  course,  you  would  not  say  hard  things 
about  them  if  they  merely  tried  to  buy  as  cheaply  as 
they  could,  for  after  all  both  you  and  I would  try  to 
do  that ; unless  they  resort  to  methods  that  are  doubt- 
ful I do  not  see  how  we  can  condemn  them;  if  they 
resort  to  tricks  to  try  and  make  you  sell  at  their  price 
it  is  another  matter? — Or  if  they  combine  not  to  gc 
above  a price. 

3166.  Do  you  think  that  is  done? — I do;  so  do  most 
of  the  farmers. 

3167.  Do  you  not  think  the  farmers  having  heard  of 
cases  of  this  kind  are  perhaps  a little  over  suspicious 
and  over  sensitive,  and  that  it  is  probably  not  as  bad 
as  they  make  out? — They  believe  they  do  not  get  all 
the  flax  is  worth. 


3168.  And  that  prevents  them  from  growing  flax?— 
Yes,  when  it  comes  to  the  low  figure ; they  could  not 
grow  flax  at  the  low  price. 

3169.  You  could  not  give  us  any  specific  description 
of  the  methods  that  you  object  to? — No,  I could 
not ; I believe  they  do  not  give  the  fair  price  that  they 
could  give. 

3170.  Some  give  it? — And  they  do  it  at  once;  some 
of  them  give  us  a decent  straight  price  at  once. 

3171.  Whereas  others  will  begin  by  offering  a low 
price? — Yes,  8s.  or  10s.  below  the  price. 

3172.  Below  what  they  are  really  prepared  to  give? 
—Yes. 

3173.  You  think,  perhaps,  an  auction  mart  would 
be  no  worse? — It  would  be  no  worse. 

3174.  Than  the  present  system?— I would  prefer  it 
if  it  comes  to  that. 

3175.  Are  there  any  points  you  would  like  to  bring 
forward  on  your  own  account,  Mr.  Thompson.  You 
were  going  to  say  something  about  the  cultivation, 
not  the  treatment  of  flax.  Have  you  any  particular 
points  under  that  heading? — AH  soils  cannot  be  culti- 
vated in  the  same  way. 

3176.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  that  heavy 
soils  are  going  out  of  cultivation  and  that  they  used 
to  produce  the  best  flax? — Yes,  owing  to  the  bad  sea- 
sons. I have  one  field  of  25  acres  I am  labouring 
under  rotation;  it  is  heavy  soil. 

3177.  What  soil  produces  you  the  best  flax?— 
Medium  soil. 

3178.  As  to  the  cost  of  production,  you  tell  me  that 
the  cost  of  labour  is  not  a very  serious  item?— It  is 
not  £1  an  acre  more  than  formerly ; not  prohibitive  if 
we  had  a good  yield  and  a good  price. 

3179.  Then  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  flax-water, 
have  you  any  views — is  that  a source  of  complaint?— 
Yes,  with  some  people. 

3180.  What  is  the  complaint?— The  laws  have 
not  been  very  strict;  there  have  been  very  few  prose- 
cutions. Flax-water  ought  not  to  be  let  off  in  dry 
weather.  If  there  is  a flood  on  it  would  do  very  little 
harm.  There  should  be  some  safety  dams  for  it. 

3181.  You  think  that  possible? — I made  a new  dam 
six  years  ago. 

3182.  And  that  does  not  need  to  be  so  big  as  the 
original  dam  because  you  only  let  off  about  a third 
of  the  water? — Yes. 

3183.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a hardship  on  far- 
mers to  be  compelled  to  make  them? — They  have  no 
earthly  right  to  let  off  flax-water  in  dry  weather. 

3184.  Tell  me  this,  supposing  a farmer  has  no 
safety  dam,  and  supposing  the  dam  is  in  a low-lying 
place,  what  is  he  to  do? — He  should  have  provided 
his  safety  dam  before  that. 

3185.  Would  you  compel  him  to  do  so? — I would. 

3186.  That  would  get  over  the  difficulty?— It  would. 

3187.  The  fines  are  not  heavy? — Merely  nominal. 

3183.  Are  the  prosecutions  vexatious  ?— No,  there 

are  hardly  any  prosecutions  in  this  district. 

3189.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  flax-water  does 
harm  to  the  fish  ? — Yes. 

3190.  And  to  the  large  fish  as  well  as  the  small-  — 
Yes. 

3191.  Have  you  seen  them? — Yes,  I have. 

3192.  You  have  already  told  us  about  the  markets. 
These  are  the  principal  points  you  gave  us.  It  all 
comes  down  to  a question  of  price? — Yes,  when  prices 
are  good  you  will  get  plenty  of  flax;  and  when  not 
you  will  not.  We  can  grow  flax  as  well  as  ever. 

3193.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  say  you  get  from  a fa* 
decent  buyers  a good,  fair  price  without  any  higgling. 

3194.  Would  not  those  men  probably  command  the 
market?  You  would  not  waste  much  time  with  those 
buyers  who  higgled  with  you? — They  would  not  re- 
quire more  than  about  half  of  what  is  in  this  market. 

3195.  They  have  done  buying  and  left  a certain 
quantity  of  flax  they  would  not  touch? — Yes. 

3196.  Then  there  is  a certain  quaHty  of  flax  higgled 
over? — Yes. 

3197.  Take  this  year;  the  prices  were  fair  this  veer 
— fairly  satisfactory? — They  were  not  uniform.  I haa 
fairly  good  flax  in  the  market ; I got  60s. ; if  I had  « 
later  on  I would  have  git  73?. 
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3198.  I think  it  would  have  been  pretty  hard  to 
avoid  that;  the  prices  will  vary? — That  was  in  one 
season — I think  you  will  bear  me  out  in  it,  too. 

3199.  But  there  was  no  injustice  in  that  variation 
as  your  pork  or  anything  else  will  vary  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  the  market.  Flax  will  have  to  stand 
that,  but  the  hardship  is  if  the  farmer  is  exposed  to 
the  selling  of  his  flax  at  perhaps  10s.  a cwt.  less  than 
his  neighbour  gets  for  the  same  quality.  We  want  to 
safeguard  against  that — don’t  you  think  the  auction 
system  will  get  over  that? — I do;  I would  prefer  it  to 
the  present  method. 

3200.  You  would  prefer  it  to  the  present  method? — 

I would,  indeed. 

3201.  Has  any  flax  been  sent  forward  from  this  dis- 
trict to  the  Belfast  market? — I think  not. 

3202.  Did  the  farmers  know  they  could  send  it  for- 
ward if  they  wanted? — Yes. 

3203.  And  yet  they  did  not  do  it? — They  sent  cattle 
and  other  things  many  times,  and  have  not  commenced 
to  send  the  flax. 

3204.  That  would  make  one  think  that  there  was  not 
really  a burning  grievance? — They  have  heard  of  it, 
and  do  not  know  the  way  it  works. 

3205.  And  they  think  that  the  devil  they  know  is 
no  worse  than  the  devil  they  don't  know.  Do  you 
think  the  auction  system  would  work? — Yes,  I think 
that  possibly  they  would  appreciate  such  a system. 

3206.  Mr.  Crawford. — What  yield  had  you  when 
you  got  60s.  and  61s.  ? — From  two  bags,  22  cwt.,  at  60s. 

3207.  Would  that  be  the  same  as  in  other  years? — 
Yes,  all  except  the  year  of  the  white  blossom. 

3208.  Do  you  remember  the  two  years  before  that? — 
Yes.  four  years  ago  I got  the  61s.  I had  24  cwt.  from 
21  bags,  and  in  1908  I had  20  cwt.  from  2 bags.  Talk- 
ing about  germinating  power — that  was  the  best  ger- 
minating seed  I ever  had,  and  it  was  the  Department 
recommended  that  seed. 

3209.  What  did  you  get  for  that  flax? — 50s. 

3210.  In  your  opinion  is  the  seed  any  worse  than  it 
used  to  be? — I can  grow  a cwt.  to  the  peck. 

3211.  Chairman. — A cwt.  to  the  peck? — Yes. 

3212.  And  there  are  four  pecks  to  the  bushel? — Yes. 

3213.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Have  you  many  fish 
down  here? — We  have. 

3214.  As  many  as  years  ago? — I think  not. 

3215.  Getting  a drink  of  flax-water  is  keeping  them 
away? — Flax- water  does  not  help  them. 

3216.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Do  you  recommend 
catch-dams? — I do. 

3217.  Can  you  have  catch-dams,  as  a rule,  where 
the  flax-dams  are  situated? — Yes,  except  in  the  case  of 
an  old  dam,  where  there  is  no  room  at  the  end  of  it. 

3218.  As  a rule,  the  flax-dam  is  away  in  the  comer 
of  the  field  next  the  river,  and  it  is  always  the  best 
soil  on  the  farm  that  is  used  for  that  purpose — I mean 
the  best  clay  to  make  the  water  the  most  suitable 
quality? — Yes. 

3219.  Mr.  Lane. — I believe  you  are  in  the  Bally- 
castle  fishery  district? — Yes. 

3220.  You  have  strong  views  about  the  preservation 
of  fish — why  do  you  attach  such  value  to  it? — I sup- 
pose because  I am  a fisherman  myself.  I live  along 
the  River  Bush,  and  nearly  every  farmer  along  there 
gets  the  liberty  to  fish. 

3221.  And  the  farmers  there  have  the  same  views  as 
you? — Yes. 

3222.  Wliy  is  it  that  way  in  your  district? — There 
have  been  no  prosecutions  for  a long  time. 

3223.  I suppose  the  necessity  for  them  does  not 
exist? — Perhaps  not. 

3224.  I believe  the  Conservators  are  kind  to  the  flax- 
growers  in  the  Ballvcastle  district? — What  do  vou 
mean? 

3225.  Don’t  many  of  you  get  licenses  at  half  price? — 

Yes,  we  get  licenses  at  half  price — £1  licenses  we  get 
at  10s. 

3226.  With  the  condition  of  taking  an  interest  in  the 
fish?— Yes. 

3227.  With  the  result  that  there  is  very  little  flax- 
water  to  be  seen  in  the  river? — I saw  flax- water  in  the 
nver,  but  it  would  not  kill  the  fish — flood-water  does 
Bo  harm, 
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3228.  You  say  you  knew  cases  of  flax-water  doing 
harm — what  were  they? — I have  seen  it  running  in  a 
little  tributary  to  the  River  Bush,  aud  counted  22  trout 
dead  in  the  River  Bush. 

3229.  Were  they  well-grown  trout? — Fully-grown 
trout. 

3230.  Have  you  seen  little  trout  and  salmon  killed 
by  it? — I have. 

3231.  There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  flax- 
water  coming  into  a stream  kills  the  fish  in  it?— That 

3282.  These  regulations  about  flax-water  that  are  in 
force  in  your  district,  do  you  know  whether  far- 
mers have  stopped  growing  flax  owing  to  them? — No, 

I have  seen  some  prosecuted  when  they  deserved  it — 
a lot  of  fish  had  been  killed — but  they  still  continued 
growing  flax. 

8233.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — In  regard  to  your  remarks 
about  the  cost  of  labour,  is  it  not  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  labour  in  pulling  and  spreading  that  the  labour 
cost  makes  itself  felt? — Yes,  pulling  and  spreading. 

3234.  We  are  told  that  the  charges  for  labour  arc 
nearly  double  what  they  used  to  be— in  fact  34d.  per 
stook  is  paid  for  pulling? — We  pay  3d. 

3235.  Is  that  more  than  it  used  to  be? — Y'es:  it 
used  to  be  lid.  or  2d. 

3236.  And  the  spreading? — Women  spread  for  2s.  6d. 
a day,  and  it  altogether  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  £1  per  acre. 

3237.  You  mentioned  a figure  at  which  flax  would 
be  still  a profitable  crop;  ean  you  give  me  a figure  at 
which  you  could  grow  flax  on  foot  per  acre  as  a pro- 
fitable crop? — From  £12  an  acre  on  foot. 

3238.  Chairman. — Somebody  else  to  pull  it  and  do 
all  the  work? — Yes,  and  at  a less  price  it  would  be  a 
profitable  crop— from  £10  to  £12  would  be  profitable 
with  no  expenses. 

3239.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— Do  you  hold  to  the  idea 
that  Dutch  seed  is  more  suitable  for  heavy  soil? — Yes. 

3240.  Are  you  aware  of  the  experiments  carried  on 
with  the  various  kinds  of  flax  seed? — I remember 
sowing  different  varieties  myself. 

3241.  Are  you  aware  that  each  year  Dutch  seed  is 
tested  against  Riga  for  various  classes  of  soils? — Y'es. 

3242.  Seeing  the  soils  vary  on  which  seed  gives  the 
best  result — that  one  time  it  is  Riga  gives  the  best 
results  and  at  another  Dutch,  would  not  that  alter 
your  opinion  about  the  suitability  of  soil  for  certain 
seed  ? — Except  that  one  year  you  get  better  seed  than 
another. 

3243.  So  that  it  is  rather  a matter  of  good  seed 
than  of  a particular  class  of  soil? — A particular  class 
of  soil  requires  a particular  class  of  seed. 

3244.  I am  informed  that  in  your  county  more  Riga 
seed  is  sown  this  year — is  that  so  in  your*  district? — I 
hear  it  looks  better. 

3245.  Has  there  been  more  sown? — I hear  so. 

3246.  The  soil  has  not  changed? — No,  the  seed  was 
better. 

3247.  Is  it  not  more  a question  of  the  goodness  of 
the  seed  than  of  soil? — The  seed  is  not  known  till 
sown. 

3248.  If  it  is  reported  to  be  better  how  is  it  known 
to  be  better? — By  the  appearance. 

3249.  That  is  all  you  can  go  on  till  the  crop  is 
raised? — Yes. 

3250.  And  that  is  the  ease  with  every  crop.  About 
the  seed  of  the  white  blossom  flax,  the  Department 
unfortunately  distributed  some  of  that-  as  Riga  Child 
seed.  They  hold  the  opinion  now  it  was  not  that. 
Can  one  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the  seed  whether 
it  is  or  not? — Not  by  the  appearance  of  the  seed. 

3251.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  we  should 
try  and  improve  on  the  Continent  the  seed  sent  to 
Ireland.  Does  not  that  very  fact,  the  way  the  Depart- 
ment were  let  into  the  trouble  about  the  white  blos- 
som seed,  show  the  difficulty  of  following  anything 
upon  the  Continent — does  it  not  show  you  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  trying  to  follow  seed  on  the 
Continent — would  you  not  have  to  have  someone  to 
stand  by  the  seed  and  follow  it  till  it  came  to  Ireland 
— can  you  make  any  suggestion  to  us  as  to  how  to  do 
that? — Don’t  give  us  white  blossom  seed  for  Riga  Child. 

3252.  Quite  so? — I sowed  Riga  Child  before  that 
and  it  did  very  well. 


Ballyaioxey. 
May  31,  1910. 

Thompson, 

Esq 
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Alexander  Hrr.i.,  Esq.,  representing  the  North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association,  examined. 


Ballymoney. 
May  31,  1910. 

Alexander 
llill,  E?q. 


8258.  Chairman. — Are  you  a farmer? — Yes.  I was 
up  to  a few  years  ago,  but  I have  given  it  up  now.  I 
am  in  the  seed  and  implement  trade. 

8254.  You  used  to  grow  flax? — Yes,  and'  I experi- 
mented in  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  also  with  seed 
and  manures. 

3255.  With  regard  to  the  decline  in  the  area  under 
flax,  what  do  you  attribute  that  to? — As  some  have 
already  stated,  it  is  largely  due  to  scarcity  of  labour 
and  increased  cost  of  production. 

3256.  You  heard  what  the  last  witness  said,  that 
there  was  only  £1  an  acre  of  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labour  now  ;i/ id  when  it  was  lowest,  and  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  labour  if  you  pay  for  it? — The 
price  of  labour  is  quite  a different  thing  from  the 
scarcity  of  labour. 

3257.  But  if  there  is  a scarcity  it  is  likely  to  be 
dear,  and  if  it  is  plentiful  it  is  likely  to  he  cheap? — 
Yes,  aud  for  my  part  I believe,  although  the  last  wit- 
ness says  it  has  only  increased  about  £1  in  regard  to 
•pulling,  spreading,  and  other  matters,  that  it  is  50 
per  cent,  higher  than  it  was. 

3258.  You  think  it  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  higher? 
— Yes ; for  pulling  the  cost  of  labour  is  more  than 
double,  and  for  spreading  it  would  be  more  than  a 
third  higher,  and  almost  double. 

3259.  Do  you  know  what  the  prices  are? — Oh,  yes; 
very  well. 

3260.  What  is  it  for  pulling? — I have  paid  3d.  a 
stoolc.  and  my  neighbour  paid  almost  4d.  a stook. 

3261.  Mu.  Hinchcixff. — Would  70  stooks  be  an 
average  for  the  acre? — I had  it  nearly  five  pecks  to 
the  acre  of  16  stooks  per  peek. 

3262.  That  would  be  80:  would  you  count  that  an 
average? — An  abnormal  yield  per  peck. 

3263.  Would  70  be  an  average? — Oh,  no;  it  would 
be  much  less  than  60;  we  consider  a fair  yield  10 
stooks  per  peck. 

3264.  Chairman. — You  said  five  peeks  ?-r-Yes;  it  de- 
oends  greatly  on  the  qualitv  of  the  land:  on  some 
land  you  can  sow  less,  and  it  may  be  sowed  as  much 
as  seven  or  eight  on  heavy  stiff  land. 

3265.  The  pulling,  you  say.  is  3d.  or  4d.? — Yes.  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  it  done  for  less  than  3d. 
now. 

3266.  What  used  it  to  be? — I remember  it  l$d. 

3267.  Is  that  long  ago? — As  long  ns  T remember. 
When  I commenced  to  handle  it  myself  the  price  was 
2d. 

3268.  How  long  ago  is  that? — About  30  years  ago. 

3269.  Spreading,  you  say,  is  going  up? — Oh,  yes. 

3270.  What  does  that  cost? — The  cost  used  to  be 
from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  woman  per  day.  Sometimes 
they  look  for  as  much  as  3s.  a day  now,  but  I expect 
2s.  6d.  will  be  pretty  near  the  average- 

3271.  Are  these  the  principal  items? — Oh,  yes:  the 
rest  of  the  handling  is  done  by  the  ordinary  farm 
servants.  . 

3272.  That  is  not  a great  rise  after  all  if  the  seed  is 
.much  the  same  and  the  ploughing  is  not  a great  deal 
deai'er.  These  are  the  principal  operations,  pulling 
and  spreading? — Well,  there  is  a. general  advance  in 
wages  all  over  of  at  least  80  per  cent. 

3273.  I do  not  think  you  and  the  last  witness  dis- 
agree very  much  if  you  went  into  it? — Not  very  much 
if  vou  went  into  it  per  acre. 

3274.  That  is  one  reason — any  other? — Well,  the 
.scarcity  of  labour.  Flax  is  a crop  you  are  verv 
limited  in.  time  for  handling,  for  not  alone  does  it 

. come  in  front  of  the  harvest,  when  the  scarcity  of 
labour  counts  for  a great  deal,  but  if  you  have  not  the 
hands  to  rush  it  through  when  in  season  you  are 
liable  to  lose  it,  or  you  may  lose  your  oat  crop  by 
giving  attention  to  the  flax  when  you  have  it  on. 

3275.  Yes,  I realise  that.  What  about  the  other 
points.  These  things  would  not  account  for  the  decrease 
— what  do  you  think  is  the  real  cause? — Well,  it  is 
just  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer ; what 
the  manufacturer  can  give  and  what  the  farmer  can 
afford  to  grow  it  for. 

'3276.  It  is  therefore  a question  of  cost? — If  the 
manufacturer  is  able  to  produce  linen  goods  without 
Irish  fibre  I believe  that  the  flax-growing  industry  is 


doomed;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  havfl 
Irish  fibre,  for  the  production  of  linen  goods  I think 
then  that  the  flax-growing  industry  must  be  stimulated 
by  u better  price. 

3277.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  market  system 
we  hear  so  much  about? — I think  witli  regard  to  the 
marketing  it  goes  greatly ' into  the  hands  of  the 
scutcher,  mul  a good  deal  is  left  to  his  discretion,  after 
the  farmer  leaves  the  flax  at  the  mill;  because  I do 
not  think  that  the  farmer  is  at  all  a judge  of  the 
fibre — lie  may  produce  the  straw  as  good  as  he  pos- 
sibly  can,  but  I think  he  is  really  no  judge  of  the 
value  of  tlie  flax  in  the  market. 

3278.  It  is,  therefore,  left  to  the  scutch-mill  owner? 
— Yes,  who,  I believe,  is  very  friendly  to  the  fanner, 
and  will  exercise  his  discretion  as  much  as  possible. 

3279.  Does  he  attend  in  the  Ballymoney  market?— 
He  always  attends  and  assists  his  customers  in  dis- 
posing of  the  flax. 

3280.  How  many  will  lie  have? — He  may  have  from 
4 to  10  lots,  and  he  keeps  the  farmer  right  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  price.  I do  not  infer  that  the  scutcher 
knows  everything  of  flax.  I have  known  the  farmer 
to  get  more  for  his  flax  than  lie  was  told  by  the 
scutcher  to  ask  for  it. 

3281.  The  scutcher  is  not  an  absolute  authority?— 
No. 

3282.  Does  he  know  as  much  as  the  buyer? — No;  I 
do  not  think  lie  does.  I believe  it  is  the  buyer  who  is 
judge  in  the  matter. 

3283.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  auctioning  the 
flax? — I do  not  think  anything  would  be  gained  by 
it. 

3284.  Would  it  help  to  bring  tlie  buyers  more 
together  ? — Possibly  it  might  concentrate  them  around 
a particular  lot  of  flax,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
farmer  could  dispose  of  his  flax  as  well  privately. 

3285.  The  farmer  wants  to  be  placed  in  a stronger 
position? — At  present  he  has  more  time  to  make  up 
his  mind,  and  if  it  is  put  up  for  auction,  he  must  de- 
cide at  once  whether  he  will  take  the  price  or  not. 

3286.  It  is  the  same  with  the  auctioning  of  cattle? — 
The  system  is  not  much  known  here. 

3287.  Don’t  you  send  your  sheep  and  cattle  to  auc- 
tion?— No,  unless  in  the  case  of  a displenishing  sale  or 
something  like  that. 

3288.  So  that  you  do  not  think  there  is  a very  great 
drawback  tp  the  flax  industry  from  the  system  of 
marketing? — I do  not  think  there  is. 

3289-90.  Do  you  think  the  buyers  are  fair  enough?— 
I believe  they  are;  at  the.  same  time  I believe  that 
when  the  bell  rings  the  buying  should  commence.  I 
have  often  noticed  if  there  was  a large  market  that 
the  buyers  would  walk  around  considerably  longer  than 
was  wanted;  and  I think  if  they  started  when  the 
bell  rung  that  it  would  give  tone  to  the  market,  and 
even  if  the  prices  were  small  it  would  give  effect  to 

3291.  You  think  the  buyers  should  begin  at  once?— 
Yes. 

3292.  And  you  think  the  buyers  arouse  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  the  farmers? — It  has  that  effect. 

3293.  Have  you  any  other  points,  Mr.  Hill,  that  you 

would  like  to  mention? — Yes.  We  have  not  a great 

acreage  here  naturally  adopted  for  the  growth  of  good 
flax,  and  I may  say  that  where  we  have  that  land  flax 
has  been  grown  continuously  without  any  sign  of  de- 
preciation in  the  land  or  the  flax  straw.  I think  we 
have  heard  a good  deal  of  what  used  to  be,  but  I do 
not  see  much  sign  of  that.  Of  course,  if  you  go  into 
heavy  soils — heavy,  sticky  lands  are  going  out  of  cul- 
tivation for  more  reasons  than  one.  Then  we  have 
another  class  of  soil  not  adapted  for  the  production  of 
good  fibre  yet  affected  by  climatic  conditions,  and 
you  may  have  a good  crop  occasionally. 

3294.  Lighter  soils? — Lighter  soils  with  warm  sub- 
soil— something  like  that. 

3295.  You  do  not  think  there  has  been  such  a great 
decrease  locally? — Not  at  the  same  pace  as  the  rest  of 
the  country,  but  there  has  been  a great  deal. 

3296.  Mr.  Crawford. — Do  you  blame  the  buyers  for 
getting  flax  as  cheap  as  possible? — No. 

3297.  Then  it  would  be  against  their  interest  to  go 
into  the  market  immediately  the  bell  rings? — It  might; 
yet  it  would  give  a tone  to  the  market. 
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3298.  But  would  not  the  tone  be  against  them? 

Possibly  it  might. 

3299. '  If  you  were  buying  anything  at  all  you  would 
not  try  to  make  the  price  go  higher  than  you  could 
help,  so  that  it  is  reasonable  from  their  point  of  view 
to  get  the  flax  as  cheap  as  possible?— Of  course  it  is. 

3300.  They  should  not  allow  that  to  affect  them.  It 
is  a question  of  whether  they  can  keep  the  flax  over  or 
not;  and  if  we  cannot  get  flax  here  we  can  get  it  on 
the  Continent.  The  matter  will  find  its  own  level? — 
Yes,  and  that  may  be  the  way  of  it  in  the  end. 

3301.  Mr.  Lane. — I see  in  the  form  you  sent  in  you 
have  marked  the  question  of  flax-water? — I have  been 
for  the  greater  part  of  my  time  along  a river  that  was 
a spawning  river,  and  I do  not  think  that  any  restric- 
tions that  are  placed  on  farmers  by  the  Conservators 
of  fisheries  have  any  effect  on  the  quantity  of  flax  that 
is  grown — not  the  slightest.  I have  been  summoned 
myself  for  Jetting  off  flax-water.  I do  not  think  there 
is  a great  grievance  after  all. 

3302.  What  river  is  that  on?— The  Iliver  Bush. 

3303.  The  general  relations  of  the  fishery  people  and 
the  farmers  on  the  Bush  River  are  satisfactory— I mean 
they  do  not  prosecute  them  unless  there  is  a very  bad 
case? — They  do  not. 

3304.  The  number  of  prosecutions  they  have  in  the 

j-ear,  I believe,  is  very  small? — Very  'limited.  Of 

course,  sometimes  the  flax-water  is  let  off  for  destruc- 
tive purposes. 

3305.  Chairman.— Wilfully?— Yes,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  flax  out  at  all. 

3306.  Mr.  Lane. — You  believe  a man  should  be  pro- 
secuted for  that? — Yes,  I have  seen  fish  destroyed  in 
that  way  myself;  the  small  fish  go  first. 

3307.  You  do  not  think  the  Fishery  Laws  hamper 
the  flax  industry? — No,  not  in  the  least. 

3308.  Chairman. — You  have  been  prosecuted  your- 
self?— Summoned — yes. 

3309.  Farmers  don’t  mind  that? — They  do,  of 
course. 

3310.  There  are  many  other  offences  you  might  feel 
annoyed  at  being  charged  with,  but  in 'a  case  of  this 
kind  you  are  not  annoyed? — Oh,  now,  if  you  were  taken 
away  from  your  work  in  the  middle  of  the  harvest  to 
appear  in  Court  on  that  charge  you  would  have  a 
grudge  for  being  taken  away. 

3311.  Otherwise  you  do  not  mind — nobody  thinks 
anything  the  worse  of  you? — Oh,  no;  I don't  think 
they  do. 

3312.  Mr.  Lane. — With  regard  to  this  case  the  Con- 
servators did  not  fight  it  as  hard  as  they  might  have? 
—Oh,  yes;  they  fought  it  as  hard  as  they  could. 

3313.  They  took  the  case  to  Court,  and  fined  you?— 
Oh,  no;  I was  not  fined. 

3314.  Chairman. — They  did  not  prove  the  case 
against  you? — No. 

8315.  There  was  not  a case  against  you? — Well,  I 
did  not  admit  that  there  was. 


3316.  You  say  that  parties  wilfully  let  off  the  water 
—is  that  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish?— Yes:  1 
know  it  is  done. 

3317.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— Would  you  say  that  the 
seasons  of  late  have  been  greatlv  * against  the  flax- 
growing  industry ? — Yes ; the  seasons  for  the  last  two 
years  have  been  against  it. 

3318.  In  ‘the  first  place,  you  have  not  been  able  to 
get  your  land  into  such  good  order? — Y'es. 

3319.  And  that  made  the  sowing  late?— Yes. 

3320.  And  if  the  seed  is  sown  late  the  harvest  is 
also  late? — Yes,  and  if  the  flax  harvest  is  eurlv  the  oat 
harvest  is  early  also. 

3321.  Has  there  not  been  a break  in  the  weather 
after  the  sowing  of  the  oats  that  prevented  you  from 
getting  the  flax  in  for  a time? — Yes,  last  year  there 
was  one  and  this  season  too,  but  of  course  neither  sea- 
son have  I been  engaged  in  growing  flax,  but,  being 
in  the  seed  trade,  I have  been  interested  in  it. 

3322.  Has  there  been  much  difference? — No,  not 
much  difference.  With  regard  to  seed,  I have  heard  a 
great  deal  said  with  regard  to  inferior  seed,  and  on 
behalf  of  those  in  the  seed  trade  I would  like  to 
answer  anything  at  all  as  far  as  I can  that  may  be 
asked  me.  My  own  opinion  is  that  there  is  not  an 
individual  able  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  tlio 
seed.  I challenge  anyone  to  trace  the  failure  to  the 
seed  where  ordinary  care  has  been  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  seed. 

3323.  Failure  is  rather  a comprehensive  word. 
Would  you  say  the  crop  may  be  a small  or  a smaller 
one  on  account  of  bad  seed? — I believe  every  care 
ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  seed,  and  that 
those  engaged  in  the  seed  business  do  that.  For  my 
part  I could  not  trace  any  failure  to  the  seed  being 
inferior. 

3324.  Do  you  ever  hear  people  say  the  seed  is  worse 
than  in  former  years? — Yes,  I heard  the  phrase, 

“ what  used  to  he,”  but  for  my  own  part  I have 
grown  crops  of  flax  which  were  good,  and  at  the  same 
time  from  the  same  seed  there  were  failures. 

8325.  It  is  suggested  sometimes  that  seed  mer- 
chants in  Ireland  are  under  great  difficulty  in  getting 
good  seed  because  farmers  are  slow  in  placing  their 
orders? — I may  say  that  the  seed  merchants  do  not 
wait  on  the  farmers  to  place  their  orders.  I have 
bought  as  early  as  October  myself,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  seed  bought  before  the  year  is  out.  In 
fact  all  Riga  is  bought,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of 
the  Dutch  bought,  and  the  merchants  do  their  best  to 
secure  good  seed.  The  reputation  of  the  shipper 
depends  on  the  seed  he  ships : it  is  marked  under  cer- 
tain brands,  and  farmers  get  to  know  the  brands  best 
adapted  to  their  district,  and  they  stick  to  them.  It 
is  said  there  is  nothing  in  brands,  but  I know  there 
is  something  in  brands. 


Baiaymonst. 
Mat  31,  1910. 

Alexander 
Hill.  Esq. 


Nathaniel  Small,  Esq.,  representing  the  North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association,  examined. 


3326.  Chairman. — Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

3327.  Are  you  a flax  grower? — Yes. 

3328.  Do  you  grow  a considerable  area? — Just 
about  half  what  I used  to  grow. 

3329.  Why  is  that? — The  seasons  for  one  thing. 
Half  of  my  land  is  heavy  land,  and  the  other  half  is 
nice  light  land,  and  I have  quit  growing  on  the  heavy 
land. 

3330.  First  the  seasons? — Yes;  I used  to  grow  the 
best  flax  on  the  heavy  land  far  better  than  the  flax  I 
can  grow  now. 

3331.  Give  us  another  reason  why  you  reduced  your 
area? — Scarcity  of  labour. 

5332.  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  said  already 
about  that? — I do.  I saw  when  I could  turn  out  35 
hands;  I don’t  know  where  you  would  go  now  to  get 
that  many. 

3333.  If  yon  had  more  labour  you  would  grow  more 
flax?— I would. 

3334.  What  else;  what  about  the  price? — Well,  we 
were  not  content  with  the  price  for  a number  of  years 
back ; it  was  not  paying. 

3335.  Well,  last  year  was  not  too  bad? — Last  year 
was  not  too.  good  in  a way.  I happened  to  sell  too 
800,1 ; I sold  in  October,  and  next  month  the  price  went 
UP  10s.  a cwt. 


3336.  That  was  an  individual  case ; a great  nnm-  Nathaniel 
her  of  farmers  got  the  benefit  of  the  improvement.  Small,  Esq. 
What  did  you  say  was  the  average  price? — I got 

about  58s.  a cwt. 

3337.  If  you  got  60s.  would  you  continue  to  grow? — 

Yes. 

3338.  If  that  were  guaranteed  to  you? — Yes. 

3339.  But  you  often  had  to  take  a great  deal  less? — 

Yes.  and  many  a time  a great  deal  more. 

3340.  Are  there  any  other  drawbacks  to  the  grow- 
ing of  flax  ? — Of  course  you  cannot  get  the  same  hands 
to  labour  it  now. 

3341.  Seasons  bad,  labour  scarce,  and  prices  some- 
times not  what  you  would  wish.  Suppose  the  price  is 
60s.;  anything  else  to  keep  you  back? — No,  I do  not 
think  so. 

3342-3.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  system  of  market- 
ing?— Perfectly. 

3344.  You  have  no  complaint  about  the  Fisher  v 
Laws? — I was  summoned  once  myself,  and  I am  three 
miles  from  a river. 

3345.  Why  were  you  summoued? — I think  I would 
not  have  been  only  that  a neighbour  of  mine  sent  them 
up  to  me. 

3346.  When  they  came  up  they  found  things  not 
satisfactory? — Yes,  we  were  throwing  out  when  they 
came  up. 
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Nathaniel 
Small,  Esq. 


3347-8.  Was  ifc  near  the  river? — There  was  no  river; 
it  was  three  miles  away. 

3349.  Would  you  have  any  difficulty  in  making  a 
catch-dam? — I would;  it  is  at  the  very  corner  of  my 
farm  where  the  dam  is;  if  I let.it  off  at  all  it  would  go 
into  another  man’s  land. 

3350.  Would  it  cost  much  to  make  a dam?— It 
would  not  cost  much  at  all  if  you  had  a place  for  it — 
mine  is  in  the  lowest  place  on  my  farm — at  the  end  of 
it. 

3351.  You  could  not  make  a new  one  further  up  and 
use  the  old  one  as  a catch-dam  ? — No. 

3352.  Have  they  prosecuted  you  since? — Not  since. 

3353.  You  have  been  letting  off  the  flax-water  as 
usual? — I do  not  use  the  same  quantity,  and  I have 
another  dam  to  let  it  into. 

3354.  Then  you  have  a catch-dam? — Yes. 

3355.  That  seems  the  only  solution? — Yes,  but  if 
you  had  a great  quantity  of  flax  you  could  not  have  it. 

8356.  You  send  to  the  Ballymoney  flax  market? — 
Yes,  or  Coleraine. 

3357.  And  do  not  sell  at  the  mill? — No. 

3358.  You  do  not  approve  of  that  system? — I would 
not  have  it  at  all. 

3359.  When  you  have  it  in  the  market  do  you  get 
anybody  to  help  you? — Generally  the  scutcher. 

3360.  You  don’t  know  the  value  of  fibre  yourself? — 
I do,  but  not  a great  deal. 

3361.  You  don't  think  farmers  know  a great  deal? — 
No;  it  is  not  their  business.  With  regard  to  prizes, 
of  course  I got  a number  of  prizes  for  growing  flax, 
but  it  was  a great  improvement  giving  prizes  for  the 
scutched  flax. 

3362.  You  think  the  prize  system  did  good? — It  did, 
and  improved  matters  greatly. 

3363.  That  is  all  it  could  do,  the  money  is  too  small? 
— Yes. 

3364.  And  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  continue? — 
I do. 

3365.  There  is  no  better  way  of  spending  the  money? 
— No. 

3366.  If  prizes  are  given  among  small  stockbreeders 
and  gardeners  why  should  they  not  be  given  to  flax- 
growers? — Yes,  exactly. 

3367.  Still  we  have  had  the  opinion  of  a good  num- 
ber of  men  here  that  the  scheme  does  no  good,  and  the 
money  will  very  likely  be  withdrawn. 

3368.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  would  like  to  see  your 
flax  well  scutched? — Yes,  when  well  scutched  you  can 


sell  it.  They  always  square  it  up  and  handle  it  in 
another  style  altogether. 

3369.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  you  could  get 
35  hands  at  one  time,  but  not  now? — Yes. 

3370.  Is  it  necessary? — If  you  had  a lot  of  flax  to 
get  through. 

3371.  Thirty-five  hands  would  get  through  5 acres?— 
They  would  if  it  were  not  all  ready  at  the  same  time. 

3372.  Supposing  you  had  20  acres  could  you  not 
spend  four  days  or  a week  on  it? — The  sooner  you 
get  flax  into  the  dam  when  you  commence  it  the 
better. 

3373.  You  would  not  want  it  lying  four  or  five  days 
pulled? — No. 

3374.  But  so  far  as  a day  or  two  goes  it  is  not  par- 
ticular whether  it  lay  a day  longer  or  not.  About  the 
prizes  for  scutched  flax,  you  think  the  scheme  made 
an  improvement  on  the  scutching? — I do. 

3375.  Do  you  think  what  was  scutched  for  exhibition 
never  improved? — I think  it  did.  I never  got  flax 
scutched  for  showing,  but  even  then  it  was  scutched 
far  better  than  before,  and  even  now  it  is  not  as  good 
as  it  was. 

3376.  Well,  you  prefer  your  flax  well  scutched  at  all 
events? — I do. 

3377.  Would  you  not  sell  it  the  way  it  would  give 
you  the  most  cash? — Yes,  but  when  it  is  well  scutched 
there  is  a great,  saving  to  the  flax. 

3378.  Anyway  you  would  sell  it  the  way  that  you 
would  get  most  money  for  it? — I would. 

3379.  Mr.  Lane. — Is  your  dam  as  big  as  you  could 
make  it? — It  is  as  long  as  you  could  make  it,  but  you 
could  make  it  wider. 

3380.  If  you  made  it  wider  and  had  a partition  could 
you  not  steep  as  much  and  have  your  catch-dam  at 
the  lower  end? — I suppose  you  could. 

3381.  You  would  get  over  the  difficulty  of  being 
unable  to  steep  a big  crop? — It  would  be  too  wide 
for  getting  the  crop  out. 

3382.  What  is  the  maximum  width? — About  three 
yards  wide. 

3383.  The  length  of  a long  plank? — Yes. 

3384.  Anything  wider  would  not  be  comfortable?— 
It  would  not  be  convenient  in  throwing  out  the  flax. 

3385.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Can  you  speak  about  the 
rippling  of  flax? — No. 

3386.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  dry  flax  straw?— 
Not  in  this  country. 


Robert 
Shields,  Esq. 


Robert  Shields,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Water  Bailiffs,  representing  tire  Ballycastle  Board  of  Conservators  of 
Fisheries,  examined. 


3387.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Ballycastle 
Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries? — Yes. 

3388.  There  are  two  other  representatives  to  at- 
tend before  us? — Yes. 

3389.  They  will  be  at  Coleraine.  You  are  convinced 
that  the  successful  growing  of  flax  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  fish  may  be  carried  on  side  by  side  and  are  not 
opposed  to  each  other  provided  reasonable  precaution 
is  used  in  the  disposal  of  flax-water.  What  do  you 
mean  by  reasonable  precautions? — I think  a reason- 
able precaution  would  be  for  each  farmer,  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  growing  flax,  to  put  in  a saving-dam  where 
possible.  If  that  were  done  it  would  be  a great  im- 
provement for  the  preservation  of  fish — -it  would  be  a 
great  matter,  and  some  could  do  it  very  conveniently. 

3390.  Some  could  not  do  it? — Some  would  have 
great  difficulty.  Their  supply  of  water  generally 
comes  down  a little  shough  or  rivulet.  If  they  would 
sink  a lower  dam  for  a saving-dam  or  catch-dam  it 
could  in  some  instances  be  done  in  that  way.  " 

3391.  Would  that  impose  any  great  hardship  or 
cost? — It  would  not.  From  15s.  to  £1  I would  say 
would  make  a good  catch-dam. 

3392.  You  think  a great  deal  of  harm  is  done  by 
careless  servants  sent  by  their  masters  to  remove 
flax  from  the  steep-holes,  who  through  ignorance  or 
other  cause  let  the  water  run  through  into  the 
rivers  and  pollute  them,  while  it  often  happens  in 
lonely  out-of-the-way  places  that  irresponsible  persons 
let  go  the  flax-water  for  the  express  purpose  of  killing 
trout  and  eels  in  the  adjoining  stream? — There  is  no 
doubt  It  has  occurred  often. 

3393.  In  the  latter  case  the  owners  are  not  to  blame 
for  irresponsible  persons,  but  you  say  that  their  ser- 


vants sometimes  do  much  hann  through  carelessness 
or  ignorance  or  from  other  cause? — Invariably  it 
arises  that  where  the  servants  have  to  carry  out  the 
flax  they  do  what  they  call  boring  the  night  before, 
and  when  they  have  let  out  the  water  they  put  a sod 
on  the  hole  which  is  very  hard  to  trace,  and  when  a 
dozen  or  two  farmers  have  the  flax  ready  for  lifting 
out  of  the  dam  and  the  water  is  let  simmer  down  to 
the  river  in  that  way  it  does  a lot  of  harm  to  the  fry. 

3393a.  That  is  not  done  at  night  through  ignorance? 
— No. 

8394.  That  is  done  of  set  purpose  and  in  order  that 
you  may  not  see  that  they  have  done  it? — Yes,  I be- 
lieve so. 

3395.  Done  secretly? — Yes. 

3396.  It  is  not  a very  great  deal  of  water  they  run 
off? — Not  a great  deal,  generally  half  or  quarter  of 
the  water  in  the  dam. 

3397.  It  is  generally  in  a low  place,  and  they 
would  have  difficulty  in  doing  that? — Yes,  it  is  a 
little  bit  difficult;  they  bore  the  holes  with  a pointed 
stick  or  shaft,  and  in  a slanting  direction  from  the 
depth  they  require  to  let  off. 

8398.  I see? — If  there  was  a flood  at  the  time  I 
don’t  think  it  would  do  any  harm. 

3399.  When  a farmer  has  got  his  dam  full  he  cannot 
wait  for  a flood.  I can  quite  understand,  if  the  far- 
mer had  the  water  in  a safety  dam  waiting  for  the 
flood  he  could  let  it  off  on  a particular  day.  The 
farmer  must  let  the  water  off  when  his  flax  is  ready— 
a day  or  half  a day  makes  a great  difference  to  ht* 
flax  when  it  is  in  the  water.  You  say  that  such  prac- 
tices do  great  mischief,  as  the  streams  in  turn  reach 
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your  rivers  when  the  water  is  low  in  them  and  kill  the 
salmon  and  the  trout.  Have  you  seen  that? — Yes,  I 
saw  salmon  killed  last  year. 

3400.  Small  ones? — Large  ones  too. 

3401.  How  large? — Some  up  to  14  lbs. 

3402.  The  little  ones  are  killed  also? — Oh,  the  fry 
are  completely  swept  away  in  the  reaches  of  the  river.' 

3403.  Have  fines  in  connection  with  prosecutions  in 
your  district  been  of  any  benefit  to  your  Board? — No, 
on  the  contrary  the  Board  is  at  a loss  by  the  expenses 
incurred. 

3404.  You  put  that  forward  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  you  do  not  prosecute  for  the  purpose  of 
making  funds? — It  is  only  when  we  cannot  get  out 
of  it  that  we  prosecute — only  in  very  bad  cases. 

3405.  Did  you  ever  try  reasoning  with  the  farmers? 
— Oh,  often. 

3406.  Did  you  ever  go  to  a farmer  and  say,  " We 
do  not  want  to  prosecute,  but  if  you  do  not  help  us 
we  will  have  to  do  so  ” ? — Yes,  sometimes,  but  when  we 
get  the  flax  out  of  their  dams  we  know  the  water  is 
gone  again,  perhaps  where  it  is  gone  to,  and  we  know 
that  some  men  did  it  by  this  boring  process  if  we 
find  that  the  river  is  charged  with  flax-water  and 
great  injury  is  done  to  the  fish. 

3407.  How  many  prosecutions  have  you  in  the  year? 
—Three  years  have  passed,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
single  prosecution. 

3408.  But  that  is  unusual? — I am  only  in  my  pre- 
sent position  for  the  last  three  years. 

3409.  What  position? — Fishery  inspector.  I have 
been  thirty  years  there  in  the  police  force,  so  that  I 
Know  the  matter  fully.  There  is  one  thing  sometimes 
that  does  take  place  : bad  boys,  if  they  find  a saving 
or  catcli-dam  with  water  that  has  been  let  out  to  get 
out  the  flax,  will  cut  that  dam  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
tically filling  bags  with  fish. 

3410.  Yes,  but  that  again  is  not  the  farmer’s  fault? 
— It  is  not,  sir. 

3411.  Would  your  catch-dam  prevent  that? — Not 
when  the  bad  boys  do  it,  but  I have  never  known  a 
farmer  prosecuted  for  it. 

3412.  It  is  not  often  the  farmer  is  prosecuted? — No, 
very  seldom. 

3413.  What  area  do  you  cover? — From  Portrush,  in 
the  County  of  Antrim,  to  Donaghadee,  in  the  County 
Down. 

3414.  How  many  bailiffs  have  you? — I have  10  per- 
manently, and  I suppose  about  30  at  the  season  of 
the  year  with  the  fish  when  breeding. 

3415.  Where  are  they? — Six  men  at  present  at  Bush- 
mills— that  is  the  centre  for  the  fish  from  February  to 
August  when  they  are  coming  in  out  of  the  sen.  Folk 
are  anxious  to  get  at  them  then,  and  we  have  to 
guard  against  poachers.  I have  the  majority  of  my 
men  there.  There  is  one  at  Armoy,  and  two  a* 
Stranocum  Village  with  myself.  Then  when  the  sea- 
son comes  along  men  are  placed  along  the  river  in 
the  huts  built  for  them,  during  the  time  salmcn  are 
spawning. 

3416.  During  the  flax-water  season  have  you  a large 
staff? — No,  a small  staff. 

3417.  When  you  take  on  temporary  men  where  do 
you  get  them? — Men  of  the  labouring* class  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

3418.  Are  they  men  who  have  been  in  the  employ- 
ment of  farmers? — Some  others  have  been  in  the  army, 
perhaps. 

8419.  Do  you  know  were  any  discharged  labourers 
employed  for  the  purpose?— Oh,  yes;  I have  known 
rases  of  that  kind. 

3420.  Don’t  you  think  such  a man  would  retaliate 
on  the  farmer  who  disch avged  him? — Yes,  if  he  could 
easily  get  off  with  it  he  would. 

3421.  That  would  be  very  vexatious  to  the  farmer, 
don’t  you  think.  If  a farmer  dismissed  a servant,  and 
that  servant  was  afterwards  employed  as  a bailiff,  and 
put  to  watch  his  former  master? — It  would.  I have 
no  discharged  labourers.  I have  the  men  who  have 
b6^ooemployed  as  kn'liffs  year  after  year. 

if-  t ’ A great  deal  would  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  these  bailiffs'  treat  the  farmers — whether 
they  were  civil  or  not — there  is  a right  way  and  a 
wr°nS  way,  and,  after  all,  the  farmer  is  a human  being, 
and  he  is  not  going  to  stand  high-handed  treatment 
jv.  any  kind? — I instruct  the  bailiffs  that  when  any- 
thing turns  up  they  are  to  report  to  me. 


3423.  Me.  Lane. — They  merely  observe  the  incident 
and  go  and  report  to  you? — Yes;  they  may  say  to  the 
farmers,  “I  will  have  to  report  this  to  so-and-so" ; then 
I take  any  necessary  steps. 

3424.  Chairman. — You  say  that  in  a district  where 
there  has  been  no  prosecution  for  pollution  by  flax- 
water  in  recent  years  the  flax  industry  is  rapidly  de- 
clining, and  the  cause  for  this  must  be*  sought  for  out- 
side fish  preservation.  In  other  words,  vou  sav  that 
the  Fishery  Laws  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
decrease  in  the  flax  industry? — I really  do  not  think 
they  are.  As  far  as  I know,  the  Fishery  Board  and 
the  farmers  have  got  on  remarkably  well;  it  is  only 
when  it  cannot  be  avoided  that  a prosecution  is 
ordered. 

3425.  The  farmers  in  your  district  are  fairlv  well 
disposed  towards  you? — Yes,  they  meet  me  half  way; 
some  are  inclined  to  do  what  is  right.  One  farmer 
had  his  flax  within  two  days  of  being  taken  out  when 
someone  went  and  broke  his  dam — that  was  verv 
annoying. 

8420.  To  you  or  to  him  ? — To  both.  The  farmer  had 
no  knowledge  as  to  who  did  it.  He  made  an  effort  to 
get  compensation  for  malicious  injury,  but  did  not  go 
on  with  the  case. 

3427.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — It  is  generally  allowed 
that  the  best  poacher  makes  the  best  water  bailiff? — 
Sometimes  the  very  best,  because  he  knows  the  ropes 
so  well. 

_ 3428.  You  have  had  no  prosecution  for  some  time? — 
Not  for  flax-water. 

3429.  Do  you  generally  reward  the  bailiffs  bv  giving 
them  a percentage  on  the  fines? — Certainly  * not:  I 
never  thought  of  that. 

3430.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  a catch-dam 
could  be  made  at  a cost  of  15s.  or  £L — what  size  would 
it  be? — That  would  hold  about  one-half  of  the  water 
of  the  existing  dam. 

3431.  You  must  be  counting  on  a very  small  flax 
dam? — I would  not  make  it  as  large  as  the  flax  dam, 
which  would  require  to  be  double  as  large. 

3432.  You  think  a week’s  work  of  a man  would  make 
it  where  there  is  no  difficulty? — I think  so. 

3433.  You  say  you  have  had  no  prosecution  for  three 
years.  Do  you  find  that  owing  to  no  prosecutions  flax- 
water  is  coming  down  more  plentifully? — Last  year  the 
water  there  was  black  with  flax;  during  the  month  of 
August  the  water  was  low  and  totally  black  with  flax- 
water. 

3434.  Do  you  think  prosecutions  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  water? — I cannot  say. 

3435.  Is  there  any  chance  of  it  increasing  the 
amount  if  you  begin  prosecuting  a lot  of  farmers? — 
It  might  increase  the  amount  of  the  flax-water  in  the 

3436.  You  do  not  think  that  farmers,  as  a rule,  waut 
to  destroy  fish? — I do  not,  but  some  cf  them  have 
queer  ideas  about  fish.  I heard  a gentleman  saying 
that  before  the  flax-water  reached  the  river  where’the 
fish  were  it  was  purified  in  the  rivulets  or  tributary  it 
goes  through,  but  it  is  in  these  little  rivulets  and 
tributaries  to  which  the  trout  go  that  the  great  harm 
is  done,  especially  to  trout. 

3437.  The  flax- water  has,  of  course,  to  go  some- 
where. After  three  years,  if  you  began  to  prosecute, 
you  don’t  thiuk  the  prosecutions  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  flax-water  sent  into  the  streams  and  that 
they  might  possibly  increase  it? — I think  possibly 
there  might  be  more. 

3438.  I see  you  would  take  the  farmers  with  you. 

3439.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  gave  these  men 
who  let  the  water  off  a lOlbs.  salmon  on  the  12th  July 
that  they  would  be  as  good  as  water  bailiffs? — I do  not- 
think  so;  the  farmers  are  not  so  easily  bought  over. 

I know  I have  tried  to  meet  them  half  way. 

3440.  I think  you  have — if  they  were  all  like  you 
there  would  be  less  trouble. 

3441.  Mr.  Lane. — ■'What  is  the  extent  of  your  dis- 
trict?— It  extends  from  Portrush,  in  Antrim,  to 
Donaghadee,  in  Down. 

3442.  You  have  had  many  years'  experience  of  flax- 
growing?— Yes. 

3443.  Now,  about  what  you  were  asked  of  a dis- 
charged servant  being  put  to  watch  his  master?— I 
heard  of  one  case. 

3444.  In  your  district? — Yes,  but  he  was  not  under 
my  control. 
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3445.  I never  heard  of  such  a case;  I suppose  it 
would  be  quite  easy  to  avoid  that  if  you  knew  by 
whom  the  man  had  been  discharged? — Oh,  quite  easy. 

3446.  You  cannot  imagine  it  being  done  on  purpose? 
— Oh,  no ; it  was  not  done  on  purpose. 

3447.  With  regurd  to  the  extent  and  value  of  salmon 
in  your  district.  I believe  there  are  about  50  salmon 
anglers?— Yes. 

3448.  About  how  many  fish  does  the  average  angler 
get  in  the  season  ? — From  about  five  to  none ; I know  a 
fisher  who  got  none. 

3449.  About  three  or  four  fish  each  man? — Yes.  If 
permitted  to  angle  further  down  the  river,  near  the 
sea,  they  would  get  double  as  many,  and  between  the 
leap  and  the  sea  quite  a lot  there. 

3450.  There  are  people  who  fish  who  do  not  take  out 
a licence  in  your  district? — Trout  fishers  don’t. 

3451.  I mean  salmon  fishers? — They  must  take  out 
a licence. 

3452.  -How  many  salmon  are  killed  over  the  entire 
river? — With  the  rod  and  line,  I suppose,  up  to  50. 

3453.  Not  more? — Not  more. 

3454.  I believe  you  have  heard  it  stated  that  each 
salmon  caught  on  rod  and  line  is  worth  £10  to  the 
country  ? — Y es. 

3455.  You  have  draft  nets? — Yes,  around  the  coast. 

3456.  How  many? — Ten. 

3457.  How  many  men  are  employed  at  them? — Five 
or  six  to  each  net. 

3458.  Well,  that  would  be  55  men  for  them.  How 
many  drift  nets  have  you?— Eight  or  ten. 

3459.  And  how  many  men  are  employed  with  them? 
— About  four  men  to  each  net. 

3460.  That  would  be  another  30,  and  how  many  bag 
nets  have  you?— About  14,  and  two  or  three  men  are 
employed  to  each. 

3461.  So  all  these  men  are  dependent  for  a living  on 
the  salmon  fishery? — Yes. 

3462.  Besides  these  men  directly  interestel  in  salmon 
fishery  there  are  a lot  of  others  engaged  on  the  fishery 


3463.  So  that  there  is  a large  public  interest  in- 
volved in  this  fishery? — Yes. 

3464.  And  a largo  number  of  poor  people  are  depen- 
dent for  a living  on  itP — Yes. 

3465.  So  that  it  is  not  a matter  of  Flax  v.  Trout  or 
Flax  v.  Angler,  but  it  is  a case  of  Flax  v.  a National 
Industry  ?— Quite  so,  and  it  is  not  a matter  of  so  many 
trout  being  killed,  but  thousands. 

3466.  The  salmon  spawn  in  the  end  of  January  or 
February? — In  December. 

3467.  I mean  they  are  hatched  at  the  end  of  Januarv 
and  February? — Yes. 

3468.  For  at  least  a year  and  three  months,  till 
April  next  year,  they  are  in  the  river?— Yes. 

3469.  Some  of  them  then  go  to  the  sea  as  smolts?— 
According  to  the  state  of  the  water. 

3470.  But  the  majority  are  two  years  in  the  river?— 
Yes. 


3472.  And  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  that  the  young  salmon  during  the  first  two  years 
of  their  lives  should  be  protected  in  the  rivers  from 
this  danger? — Yes,  in  the  public  interest. 

3473.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Have  you  heard  about  there 
being  trouble  about  the  offensive  smell  from  such 
catch-dams? — I have  felt  it  myself. 

3474.  Would  you  say  it  is  unhealthy?— I would  say 
it  is  unhealthy. 

3475.  But  still  you  may  have  a smell  that  you  do 
not  like  and  which  may  not  be  unhealthy?— I could  not 
bear  it;  I would  not  like  to  be  sleeping  in  a room 
over  a flax  dam. 

3476.  The  flax  smells  when  it  is  spread? — Yes. 

3477.  You  don’t  hear  of  any  disease  among  the  flax 
spreaders? — No,  but  I saw  a lady  getting  out  of  her 
motor  car  and  steeping  her  handkerchief  with  the 
flax- water.  I really  was  very  much  struck  by  that. 
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3478.  Chairman. — You  are  a farmer? — Yes. 

3479.  And  a flax-grower? — Yes. 

3480.  You  do  not  represent  any  society  but  simply 
speak  as  a farmer? — Yes. 

3481.  Now,  in  your  opinion  the  chief  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  area  under  flax  is  the  small  returns 
obtained  by  the  grower.  If  the  crop  left  as  much 
profit  as  others  generally  grown  you  believe  that  most 
farmers  would  continue  to  grow  it? — Yes. 

3481a.  The  yield  is  very  uncertain  even  when  grown 
on  good  soil  and  cultivated  and  manured  according 
to  what  is  considered  good  practice? — Yes. 

3481b.  One  year  there  may  be  a fair  yield,  and  the 
next  on  similar  soil,  and  grown  in  the  same  way,  the 
return  may  little  more  than  pay  for  the  seed? — Yes. 

3481c.  The  yield  from  other  crops  is  far  more  cer- 
tain?— You  have  the  crop  giving  so  poor  returns  that 
this  year  I have  sown  no  flax  at  all. 

3482.  You  have  used  potash  manures  on  flax  with- 
out making  much  out  of  it,  but  suitable  manures  on 
other  crops  has  given  you  a good  return.  The  sales 
at  the  mills  or  markets  are  not  a good  way  to  dispose 
of  flax  as  there  is  little  or  no  competition  among 
buyers? — Yes. 

3483.  Selling  by  auction_would  be  the  best  way  in 
your  opinion  to  dispose  of  flax? — Yes. 

3484.  Then  you  give  us  some  interesting  figures  on 
the  relative  value  of  flax  and  other  crops  to  the  far- 
mers?— Yes. 

3485.  I presume  you  have  given  consideration  to 
these  figures,  and  that  we  may  take  these  without 
amendment  ? — I think  they  are  not  far  wrong.  I have 
made  them  up  very  carefully. 

3486.  You  find  that  the  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of 
flax  is  about  £10  5s.,  while  the  average  yield,  taking 
36  stone  at  7s.  per  stone  and  tow  at  5s.,  is  £12  17s., 
leaving  you  a profit  of  about  £2  12s.? — Yes. 

3487.  Then  with  regard  to  oats  you  find  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  about  £5  18s.  per  acre? — Yes. 

3488.  That  the  value  of  your  crop,  taking  25  cwt. 
of  grain  at  6s.,  and  30  cwt.  of  straw  at  2s.,  and  light 
grain  and  chaff  at  2s.,  amounts  to  £10  12s.,  leaving 
yon  a profit  of  £4  13s.  ? — Yes. 

3439.  Then  turnips  you  consider  costs  you  £7  12s. 
an  acre  for  cultivation,  and  that  the  value  of  a 25-tdh 
crop  at  10s.  would  be  £12  10s.,  leaving  you  a profit 
per  statute  acre  of  £4  18s.  ? — Yes. 
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3490.  Potatoes  cost  you  £13  8s.  per  acre,  and  you 
find  you  have  an  average  of  11  tons  at  £2  per  acre  and 
30  cwt.  of  smalls  at  £1  per  tou,  together  yielding 
£23  10s. ^ leaving  you  a profit  of  £10  2s.  ?— Yes. 

3491.  So  that  in  your  opinion  it  is  a question  with 
the  farmer  what  will  pay  him  best— in  your  opinion 
the  flax  does  not  pay  him  on  the  average  as  the  other 
crops.  Some  years  it  may  do  as  well,  but  that  will 
be  uncertain,  and  the  manures  you  put  on  other  crops 
never  fail  but  often  fail  on  flax.  Therefore  it  is  very 
uncertain.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  this  evidence? 
— No;  I think  that  is  all. 

.3492.  Well,  you  have  made  it  so  very  clear  that  I 
do  not  think  I need  cross-examine  you  on  it.  How 
much  do  you  pay  for  scutching  flax?— 9s.  per  cwt. 

3493.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — For  oats  you  take  25 
cwt.  an  acre  at  6s.,  that  is  £7  10s.,  and  straw  £3 — 
that  is  £10  10s.  an  acre.  'What  rotation  do  you  call 
that;  is. that  the  crop  grown  on  the  same  place  as. you 
would  grow  your  flax  the  second  crop?— It  is  not  par- 
ticular ; it  is  according  to  the  treatment  you  give  it. 

3494. ^  The  flax  is  always  sown  on  the  second  crop  in 
your  district — the  second  crop  after  manure.  You 
have  a previous  oat  crop  before  the  flax.  To  give  ns 
a fair  comparison  you  want  to  get  a second  crop  of 
oats — how  would  it  compare  with  your  flax  crop — 
would  you  have  this  yield?— Yes,  I think  so.  Of 
course,  I allowed  some  manures  for  it — I allowed  30s. 
for  it. 

3495.  Oh,  yes ; I did  not  see  that. 

3496.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  manured  your  potato 
crop  very  heavily?— Yes. 

3497.  With  what  is  recommended  by  the  Depart'- 
ment? — With  a good  deal  of  potash. 

3498.  Do  you  usually  find  that  you  get  a better  crop 
after  potatoes  than  after  turnips  ? — It  might  be  a little, 
but  I did  not  notice. 

3499.  It  has  not  been  apparent  to  you? — No. 

3500.  Mr.  Crawford. — I was  comparing  the  figures 
given  by  Mr.  John  McRobert,  in  Belfast,  who  pdta 
the  cost  of  carting  and  stacking  oats  at  20s.  an 

you  put  it  as  5s.  Of  course,  I am  not  a farhifef  ?-$hfe 
cost  depends  on  how  far  you  have  to  cart  it.  i TOP 
was  stacked  on  the  field  where  it  was  growfi,  attfl  com 
5s.  an  acre. 
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3501.  Chairman.— Are  you  a farmer?— Yes. 

3502.  And  a flax-grower? — I was  a very  extensive 
flax-grower  while  it  paid. 

3503.  How  long  ago  is  that?— Well,  I am  quit  sow- 
ing it  about  14  years. 

3504.  It  did  not  pay  you?— The  price  came  down  to 
about  £2  5s.  or  £2,  and  when  we  paid  for  scutching 
we  had  nothing  left. 

3505.  But  it  has  risen  since? — Perhaps  after  14 
years  it  would  rise. 

3506.  Why  don’t  you  try  it  now? — I am  going  to  try 
it  next  year. 

3507.  That  is  encouraging.  Have  you  any  points  on 
which  you  wish  to  speak  to  us?— I heard  vou  asking 
about  raising  seed.  I tried  it.  I pulled  it,  and  stooked 
and  stacked  it  like  corn,  and  thrashed  it  in  the  winter, 
and  next  summer  when  it  came  to  the  temperature  we 
watered  it.  I found  that  the  flax  deteriorated  as 
much  as  would  have  paid  me  for  the  seed;  I lost 
.£1  a cwt. , which  would  have  paid  for  all  the  seed  I 
had— I was  nothing  the  better.  I tried  the  sowing.  A 
neighbour  sent  me  word  not  to  do  so  till  I knew  more 
about  it,  but  I sowed  two  or  three  acres.  The  only 
difference  I saw  was  that  there  were  some  dead  stalks 
in  it  that  were  not  in  the  other  flax. 

3508.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  in  this  climate 
to  stack  green  flax  like  corn?— No  difficulty;  if  it  is 
properly  stooked  and  hooded  it  would  stand  anv  amount 
of  rain. 

3509.  The  amount  of  flax  was  diminished? — The 
sale  of  the  flax  was  £1  cheaper. 

3510.  You  only  got  £1  of  seed? — Opposite  every  cwt. 
of  flax. 

3511.  You  say  you  thrashed  it? — With  flails. 

3512.  You  didn’t  ripple  itP — Yes,  I did  for  6 or  7 
years. 

3513.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  rippling? — I 
tried  both  that  and  the  saving  of  the  seed. 

3514.  Did  the  rippling  destroy  the  quality  of  the 
flax? — You  generally  ripple  the  day  you  puil  it  and 
put  it  into  the  dam  the  next  day. 

3515.  Very  few  do  that? — It  is  a very  slow,  tedious 
process,  and  they  could  not  get  the  hands.  It  may 
be  done  the  day  of  the  pulling  and  the  flax  be  put 
into  the  dam  next  day. 

3516.  Would  it  pay  ? — You  could  not  get  the  hands. 

3517.  Would  it  pay? — It  would  pay  for  feeding. 
The  seed  is  very  hard  to  save  unless  you  have  lofts 
and  strew  it  about  an  inch  deep. . There  is  nothing 
will  heat  sooner. 

3518.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  raise 
our  own  seed? — Yes;  but  it  would  not  be  any  profit, 
because  you  would  lose  as  much  in  the  fibre  as 
you  would  gain  in  the  seed. 

3519.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  various  othe.- 
questions  raised  here  to-day.  For  instance,  with  regard 
to  the  bad  seasons  ? — That  is  an  absolute  fact ; for  the 
last  8 or  10  years  there  was  scarcely  a year  that  the 
crop  could  be  got  in  at  the  right  time — my  neighbours 
have  been  stopped  for  a week  at  a time. 

3520.  With  regard  to  the  labour,  is  it  dearer? — 
Yes;  it  is  much  dearer;  everybody's  flax  comes  on 
the  same  day,  and  we  cannot  get  the  labour. 

3521.  With  regard  to  the  profits  from  other  crops— 
do  you  believe  that  they  are  as  good  as  those  from 
flax?— I do. 


3522.  For  example,  if  the  spinners  wanted  no  murt 
flax  do  you  think  the  farmers  would  lose?— I do  not 
think  so. 

3523.  You  think  you  are  benefiting  the  spinners 
and  not  the  spinners  you?— Well,  we  are  benefiting 
them  as  much  as  they  are  benefiting  us;  but  I could 
not  grow  flax,  my  land  was  worn  out:  there  is  no 
manure  discovered  yet  which  will  restore  the  land  after 
flax ; until  nature  restores  the  land  vou  will  never 
have  flax. 

3524.  What  about  the  markets? — I have  no  fault • if 
y0q  _£?ve  8 g°od  article  you  will  get  it  sold. 

3o25.  You  have  no  complaint  against  the  buyers?— 
None  whatever. 

oo26.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  much  land  have  you  in 
crops  altogether? — I have  a good  part  of  the  country 
as  well  as  my  own  farm— 100  acres ; I took  as  much  as 
10  or  16  acres  to  grow  flax  as  long  as  it  paid. 

3527.  How  much  of  your  own  farm  did  you  put  in 
flax? — About  5 acres  until  14  years  ago. 

3528.  What  size  is  your  own  farm  ? — About  63  acres. 

3529.  Does  your  dam  give  vou  a blae-coloured  flax? 
— Yes. 

3530.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — What  appearance  had 
your  flax  when  scutched  last  year? — It  was  drv,  it 
had  been  so  long  in  the  sun,' five  or  six  weehs  in 
stook— it  was  burned  until  it  was  nearly  red. 

3531.  Mr.  J . W.  Stewart. — You  say  that  by  grow- 
ing flax  too  often  on  your  land  that  your  crop  deterio- 
rated?— That  was  my  experience. 

3532.  You  think  if  the  land  was  all  new  again  that 
we  would  have  as  good  flax  as  ever?— I think  that  if 
you  go  to  a place  where  it  was  never  sown,  I do  not 
care  where  you  sow  it,  you  will  have  a big  crop. 

3533.  Did  you  know  of  a total  failure  on  land  where 
it  had  never  been  grown  before?— I never  knew  It  to 
be  a failure  where  it  was  never  sown  before. 

3534.  I think  there  was  a case  of  that  prettv  near 
you? — I never  knew  of  it;  but  perhaps  excessive  frost 
might  come  and  cut  off  the  crop  on  bogs  and  it  might 
not  grow  on  too  deep  alluvial  soil. 

3535.  In  your  own  district  there  is  still  an  odd 
field  broken  up . every  year.  Does  the  flax  grown  in 
those  fields  which  are  quite  new  to  flax  have  the 
character  of  the  crop  of  30  or  40  years  ago? — Yes, 
if  it  is  the  same  sort  of  soil ; there  may  be  a field  of 
the  soil  not  suitable  for  growing  flax,  but  if  the  soil 
is  suitable,  I don’t  see  why  the  flax  should  not  be  as 
good. 

3536.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  oonstant  flax 
causes  the  trouble? — Certainly. 

3537.  You  think  there  is  very  little  in  the  seed? 

— From  the  same  seed  one  field  is  not  worth  pulling 
and  another  has  one  cwt.  to  the  peck. 

3538.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Have  the  large  farmers 
given  up  growing  flax  moie  than  the  small  farmers? — 

In  my  opinion  there  is  not  a tenth  part  of  the  flax 
grown  now  that  there  used  to  be. 

3539.  By  the  large  fanners  or  the  small  farmers? — 

In  my  neighbourhood  by  both  large  and  small  with 
little  exception. 

3540.  To  the  same  extent? — To  the  same  extent; 
there  is  very  little  grown  at  all. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Billtmonxv 
Mat  31,  1910 

S.  B.  Knox, 
Esq. 
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SIXTH  DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  1st  JUNE,  1910, 
AT  10  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Ballymena. 


Present  : 

John  Ritch  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  Chairman. 

James  G.  Crawford,  Esq.  . Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

John  W.  Stewart,  Esq.  Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P.  | 

George  T.  Fidler,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Robert  Love,  Esq.,  L.R.C.P.  & S.,  Edin.,  J.P.,  representing  the  County  Antrim  Agricultural  Association, 
examined. 


Ballymena. 
June  1,  1910. 

Robert 
Love,  Esq., 
L.R.C.P.&S. 
Edin.,  J.P. 


3541.  Chairman. — Whom  do  you  represent? — The 
County  Antrim  Agricultural  Association. 

3542.  Are  you  speaking  as  a medical  man  or  as  a 
farmer? — As  a farmer. 

3543.  Are  you  a farmer? — I have  65  acres  of  land. 

3544.  And  do  you  grow  any  flax? — Yes.  I have 
grown  flax  for  seven  years,  since  they  began  to  intro- 
duce prizes  from  the  Department. 

3545.  You  are  familiar  with  the  references  to  this 

Committee,  I presume?  I may  say  that  we  are  here 
to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  flax-growing 
industry  in  Ireland,  and  the  causes  which  are  con- 
tributing to  the  decline  of  that  industry,  and  to  sub- 
mit recommendations,  and  you  have  prepared  your 
evidence,  I presume,  with  that  knowledge  before  you? 
— Yes;  accordingly.  , . 

3546.  In  the  first  place,  is  the  flax  area  diminishing 
here?— Slightly,  but  not  in  my  district. 

3547.  It  is  going  down  steadily? — Yes. 

3548.  And  has  that  been  going  on  for  a long  time? 
— It  has. 

3549.  And  there  is  very  much  less  grown  than  20 
years  ago? — Exactly  so. 

3550.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  going  to  decline 
and  eventually  disappear? — I don’t  think  so.  I don’t 
tbinV  it  will  eventually  disappear. 

3551.  What  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  that? — 
Eor  the  last,  say,  five  years  round  about  my  district 
I find  that  the  farmers  cultivate  the  flax  and  take 
more  interest  in  it  than  they  used  to  do;  but  since 
the  prizes  were  introduced  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  round  about  the  district  here,  it  has  sfimu. 
ulated  them  considerably  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
growing  of  flax.  They  already  had  an  interest  in 
cultivating  it  before,  but  they  are  more  anxious  now 
about  the  seed  they  sow. 

3552.  I understand  that  the  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  do  not  share  that  view  with  you,  and  they 
have,  I understand,  decided  to  discontinue  these 
schemes?— I say  that  the  opinion  of  the  farmers 
found  about  my  ‘district  is  that  the  flax  schemes  intro- 
duced created  a great  amount  of  interest  that  was 
never  infused  before,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
have  competed  all  round  the  district  for  the  amount  of 
prizes  once  they  were  introduced.  I have  for  seven 
years  taken  quite  a number  of  prizes  myself. 

3553.  I understand  that  you  have  taken  an  interest 
in  it,  but  what  about  the  ordinary  small  farmer? — 
He  also  enters  into  the  competition. 

3554.  Then  in  your  opinion  these  schemes  should  not 
be  discontinued?— They  should  not. 

3555.  In  your  opinion  the  chief  causes  of  the  reduc- 
tion are  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  crop  properly 
handled,  the  scarcity  of  labour,  and  the  want  of  weld 
at  the  mills.  What  have  you  got  to  say  in  regard  to 
that?— Well,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  a crop  handled  owing  to  labourers 
becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer  every  year.  Unless  the 
people  have  labour  within  themselves  they  cannot  get 
the  flax  crop  properly  handled. 


3556.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  is  the  crop  of  the  small 
farmer  rather  than  the  rich  ? — I would  agree  with  you. 

3557.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  the  larger  farmers 
who  are  giving  it  up  rather  than  the  small  farmers?— 
Yes,  I would  say  that,  and  another  thing,  since  the 
creamery  system  was  introduced.  Of  course,  the  far- 
mer always  takes  the  course  of  least  resistance,  the 
same  as  I would,  or  you  would,  and  it  comes  surer  to 
them,  the  money  from  the  creamery  than  from  the 
flax. 

3558.  It  is  surer? — Yes. 

3559.  And  they  have  less  trouble? — Yes,  and  it 
doesn’t  require  extra  hands  to  bring  their  milk  to  the 
creamery  if  they  are  going  in  for  producing  milk  rather 
than  raising  flax. 

3560.  Do  you  pay  more  for  labour  now  than  for- 
merly?— Yes,  you  pay  more. 

3561.  What  about  the  yield  at  the  mills? — The 
people  when  they  go  to  the  mill  are  always  disappointed 
because  they  expect  more  than  they  have.  The  quality 
somehow  or  other  does  not  come  up  to  the  mark. 

3562.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  system  of  scutch- 
ing?— Oh,  yes.  As  far  as  the  scutching  is  concerned 
they  are  quite  satisfied  with  that,  but  not  with  the 
system  of  buying  the  tow. 

3563.  Has  the  scutching  been  improved? — Yes,  it 
has  been  improved. 

3564.  What  do  they  pay  for  scutching? — A shilling 
a stone. 

3565.  Not  any  more?— No.  I never  paid  more  for 
either  the  flax  or  the  tow.  The  tow  is  generally  bought 
by  the  mill-owner. 

3566.  Is  that  a bad  system? — It  is  a system  under 
which  the  mill-owner  gets  the  tow,  and  he  does  not 
care  so  much  about  the  quantity  of  flax.  That  is  the 
common  cry  of  the  people,  but  I don’t  sell  my  tow  in 
that  way.  I always  finish  it  myself. 

3567.  Is  the  scutch-mill  owner  one  of  the  best  friends 
of  the  flax  grower  P — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

3568.  Except  in  that  particular  item? — It  is  the  idea 
the  people  have  got. 

3569.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  good  ground  for 
their  complaint? — I don’t  think  so. 

3570.  Then  do  you  think  do  the  buyers  fail  to  give 
the  full  value  for  the  best  qualities? — Yea,  I do.  The 
system  that  is  in  vogue  round  about  us  is  that  one 
buyer  goes  round  the  entire  district  and  buys  up  ah 
the  best  of  the  flax.  Now,  the  year  before  last  there 
was  only  one  buyer  came  round  our  district,  only  one 
buyer  of  flax,  and  no  other  buyer  ever  turned  up  to 
the  mill  I go  to,  and  there  was  never  any  flax  sold  from 
it.  He  would  not  have  more  than  four  lots  in  the  year 
in  the  market. 

3571.  Do  I understand  you,  the  mill-owner  that  yon 
go  to  sells  it  at  the  mill? — Yes. 

3572.  He  does  not  sell  it  in  the  open  market?— 
There  would  not  be  more  than  four  lots  sold  in  tbs 
market. 

3573.  Have  you  a regular  market  here? — Yes,  every 
Saturday. 
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3574.  Is  the  supply  in.  the  market  decreasing? — 
Well,  I think  there  is  less  exposed  than  formerly  in 
the  market. 

3575.  And  the  tendency  then  is  to  bay  it  at  the 
mill? — Yes,  at  the  mill. 

3576.  And  in  the  case  you  refer  to  here  there  was  only 
one  buyer  turned  up  ? — Yes,  the  year  before  last.  Last 
year  the  flax  sales  were  smarter. 

3577.  Did  this  buyer  go  to  the  market  or  the  mills? — 
He  went  to  the  mills.  He  attended  the  market  on 
Saturday  and  took  over  any  flax  that  he  bought  on 
the  Friday. 

3578.  He  took  over  what  he  had  bought  the  day 
before? — Quite  so. 

3579.  And  do  you  think  that  is  a good  plan? — I 
don’t  think  so. 

3580.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  it  all  being  sold  in 
the  open  market? — Yes,  it  should  all  be  offered  for 
public  competition. 

3581.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  auction  system? 
— It  would  suit  me  better.  You  could  send  it  there, 
and  have  no  more  trouble  with  it. 

3582.  And  you  presume  if  it  was  sold  by  auction 
that  all  buyers  would  come  together  and  bid  for  it? — 

I would  agree  with  the  auction  system. 

3583.  And  you  think  you  would  have  better  competi- 
tion?— I think  so. 

3584.  Is  there  any  other  complaint  with  regard  to  the 
buyers  besides  the  fact  that  they  don’t  turn  up,  but 
buy  at  the  mills? — There  is  a complaint,  and  a bitter 
complaint,  in  connection  with  the  flax  producers  that 
they  are  never  paid  as  well  for  flax  as  for  other  com- 
modities. There  is  a tendency  to  level  prices,  and  in 
the  end  a man  does  not  get  above  the  average.  The 
reason  why  the  price  of  flax  is  not  quoted  higher,  and 
especially  for  good  flax,  is  on  account  of  the  sales  at  the 
mills,  where  the  best  flax  is  all  picked  up,  and  the  price 
of  it  is  never  recorded  the  same  as  the  market  price. 

3585.  Auctions  would  get  over  that? — Yes 

3586.  The  people  would  know  what  the  prices  were? 
— Yes,  they  would. 

3587.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  fishery  prosecutions 
You  say  in  this  district  that  the  farmers  have  fre- 
quently been  brought  to  the  Petty  Sessions,  and  that 
you  yourself  have  been  prosecuted  for  letting  flax-water 
escape,  and  in  your  case  you  had  no  alternative? — No. 

3588.  You  have  either  to  tell  your  workers  to  get 
into  five  feet  of  water,  or  you  must  let  the  water  off,  or 
else  you  must  stop  growing  flax? — Exactly  so. 

3589.  You  have  no  other  alternative? — None. 

3590.  Are  there  many  prosecutions  in  your  district? 
— There  are  not  as  many  as  there  were.  There  have  not 
been  so  many  within  the  last  few  years. 

8591.  Are  they  vexatious  prosecutions? — They  are 
vexatious  to  the  farmers. 

3592.  There  are  such  things  as  justifiable  prosecu- 
tions and  such  things  as  vexatious  ones  for  the  purpose 
of  irritating  the  farmers? — I think  it  is  not  generally 
that  way  that  they  are  brought. 

3593.  There  is  no  bad  blood  between  the  bailiffs  and 
the  farmers? — No. 

3594.  Nothing  of  that  kind? — No. 

3595.  Have  you  the  alternative  of  making  a catch- 
dam? — Well,  the  way  I am  situated  I have  very  little 
space  of  ground  on  my  farm  where  I have  my  dam, 
and  I could  not  have  dams  any  other  place,  and  I 
cannot  run  the  water  up  the  hill.  I have  my  dams 
down  in  a hollow  spot.  If  I was  prosecuted  any  fur- 
ther I would  have  to  give  up  growing  flax  altogether. 

3596.  You  are  not  fined  very  much? — I was  only 
fined  half  a sovereign.  Of  course,  I don’t  mind  the 
fine. 

3597.  Neither  do  you  mind  very  much  being  prose- 
cuted?— Oh,  I don’t  mind  being  pulled  up,  but  it  is 
a great  vexation  to  the  people  round  about  me,  as  they 
are  all  law-abiding  people ; but,  of  course,  it  is  breaking 
the  law  all  the  same. 

3598.  Would  you  ask  that  the  law  should  be 
amended?- — I would  ask  that  the  law  should  be 
tended  if  possible  in  order  to  protect  the  industry. 

3599.  How  could  you  do  it,  Dr.  Love? — I think  there 
should  be  no  prosecutions  unless  there  was  an  actual 

Er°yed-  I think  it  should  be  the  onus  of 
the  Fishery  Authority  to  prove  the  death  of  fish  before 
there  could  be  any  prosecution. 

3600.  Have  you  any  doubt  at  all  that  the  flax-water 

tk?8  j8rm  *°  fish? — In  our  district  it  cannot  pos- 

sibly do  harm,  as  it  is  so  far  away  from  the  river,  and 


there  are  no  fish  that  could  get  up  the  length  that  we 
live  from  the  river. 

3601.  Have  you  any  other  point?  You  have,  I think, 
covered  most  of  them.  The  other  members  of  the 
Committee  will,  doubtless,  want  to  put  some  questions 
to  you. 


■ ^2.  Mrs.  Crawford.— -Do  you  consider  that  the  flax 
m the  Ballymena  distict  is  of  an  average  quality  with 
that  of  any  other  district? — I do. 

3603.  Supposing  that  a buyer  thought  that  Ballymena 
was,  taking  it  as  a whole,  a good  centre  for  a big 
medium  flax,  and  that  he  had  the  idea,  for  instance, 
that  Killinehy,  in  the  County  Down,  was  a better  dis- 
trict- for  fine  flax,  wouldn’t  he  be  disposed  rather  to 
take  what  good  flax  he  wanted  from  a good  district  than 
pick  out  the  good  lots  from  a medium  district?— I 
would  say  so.  He  would  have  less  expense  in  getting 
about  it. 

8604.  I think  that  is  an  explanation  that  commends 
itself  to  me.  I know  from  my  experience  of  handling 
flax,  my  impression  is  that  Ballymena  does  not  pro- 
duce as  fine  flax  as  Killinehy.  If  I wanted  fine  flax  I 
would  instruct  our  flax-buyer  to  go  to  Killinehy  rather 
than  Ballymena.  So  that  if  he  found  a good  lot  in 
Ballymena  he  would  not  pay  as  much  for  it  in  propor- 
tion as  in  the  other  place?— I think  vou  are  rDht. 

3605.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— How  much  have  vou  to 
pay  to  get  your  tow  cleaned  ?— That  I could  not  tell. 

I could  tell  you  what  I got  for  the  tow  when  it  wa* 
cleaned. 


3606.  The  mill-owner  does  not  charge  vou  the  same 
for  cleaning  the  tow  as  he  does  for  scutching  the  flax? 
—No.  The  mill-owner  takes  my  tow  and  dresses  it, 
and  gives  me  what  he  can  for  it  after  he  has  it 
finished. 

3607.  These  four  or  five  lots  unsold  at  the  mill,  when 
they  come  to  the  public  mart  do  the  buvers  stand 
hack  or  do  they  come  forward  and  buy?— The  buyers 
if  they  have  seen  it  at  the  mill  don’t  come  forward 
to  buy  it  in  the  market  . 

3607a.  How  many  buyers  would  he  in  the  market?— 
About  a dozen  I should  say. 

3608.  If  one  stands  back  it  would  not  affect  yon 
much? — •'Well,  no;  but  in  some  places  you  hear  of  the 
farmers  being  boycotted. 

3609.  The  buyer  who  comes  to  the  mill  won’t  look 
at  you? — No. 

3610.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — The  prizes  are  a stimu- 
lus to  the  farmers  in  yonr  district? — Immensely. 

3611.  I presume  you  are  living  in  a pretty  good  dis- 
trict?— Well,  yes.  Round  about  the  village  there  is 
pretty  good  land. 

3612.  That  is  Broughshane,  isn’t  it? — No.  Ahoghill. 

3613.  Wouldn't  there  be  a large  proportion  of  prizes 
coming  in  to  the  district? — No. 

3614.  They  have  stimulated  you.  You  say  you  have 
watched  your  flax  better? — Fortunately  for  myself  it 
docs  not  need  very  much  watching. 

3615.  Taking  it  all  over,  do  you  think  that  the 
people  in  the  district,  whether  they  get  any  prizes  or 
not,  do  you  think  they  don’t  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  produce  the  best  flax  possible? — They  do, 
minus  the  stimulus  of  the  £6  per  year. 

3616.  That  is  the  prize  money? — Yes. 

3617.  Could  they  do  better  than  the  Committee? — 
Yes,  they  could. 

3618.  You  complain  about  the  cost  of  labour.  How 
much  is  the  labour  now  per  acre  greater  than  it  cost 
you,  say,  twenty  years  ago? — I could  not  say.  I 
have  only  tried  flax-growing  for  the  last  seven  years. 

3619.  Has  Hie  price  of  scutching  increased  anything? 
— Nothing  since  I began  growing  flax. 

3620.  Isn’t  the  scutching  always  a shilling  a stone? — 
It  is  always  the  same. 

3621.  And  there  is  no  increase  in  it? — No. 

3622.  You  say  yon  always  scutch  your  own  tow? — 


3623.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  about  how  much 
your  tow  makes? — I could.  I could  tell  you  what  I 
got  for  it  this  season.  I had  thirty-six  pecks  of  flax 
and  I got  £5-  5s.  Od.  clear  of  scutching. 

3624.  Mb.  Crawford. — For  the  tow? — -For  the  tow. 

3625.  How  much  flax  had  you? — Thirty-six  pecks. 

3626.  How  many  hundredweight? — I had  285  stones. 

3627.  At  what  price  did  you  sell  it? — 9s.  6d. 

3628.  Chairman. — How  many  hags  of  seed  had  you? 
— Two  bags  and  a-half  of  seed. 

3629.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewart. — How  much  do  you  sow 
to  the  acre? — Five  pecks  to  the  statute  acre. 


Balltmena. 
Juke  1, 1910 

Robert 
Love,  Esq., 
L.R.C.P.&8. 
Edin.,  J.P. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Ballymena. 
June  1, 1910. 

Robert 
Love,  Esq., 
L.R.C.P.&S. 
Edin.,  J.P. 


3630.  Do  you  not  think  that  thin  sowing  would 
give  you  a coarse  fibre? — It  grows  thick  enough.  "We 
have  always  a very  fine  strength  on  the  land. 

3631.  That  is  five  pecks  to  the  statute  acre;  that 
means  that  you  had  seven  acres  sown? — Yes. 

3632.  About  the  flax-water,  you  say  you  cannot 
make  any  catch  dams? — No. 

3633.  And  you  would  have  to  stop  the  flax-growing 
if  you  are  bound  to  retain  the  water? — Yes. 

■3634.  Would  you  tell  me,  as  a medical  man,  is  that 
flax-water  when  retained  in  the  dam  for  a consider- 
able time,  is  it  a nuisance? — It  is  injurious  to  health. 
I have  had  to  order  prosecutions  through  the  local 
council  here  on  account  of  that ; for  dams  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  dwelling-houses. 

3635.  And  it  is  dangerous  to  health? — It  is 

dangerous  io  health.  _ . 

3636.  Mb.  Lanb. — Did  you  ever  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  pumping  some  of  it  out? — No,  I never  did. 

3637.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  considering?— I don’t 
think  it  is,  so  far  as  a manural  point  of  view  is  con- 
cerned. 

3638.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  fisheries?— I 
never  thought  of  it. 

3639.  It  would  be  worth  your  while  to  look  into  that. 
If  you  got  a third  of  your  water  off  the  dam  before 
you  take  your  flax  out,  wouldn’t  it  be  quite  enough  to 
get  your  flax  out,  just  to  expose  the  top  of  the  stones? 
— I have  a very  small  area  to  put  my  dams  in,  and 
the  large  quantity  of  flax  I put  into  the  holes  necessi- 
tates it  being  put  in  very  close  and  thick  and  deep, 
therefore  if  I let  off  a third  of  the  water  they  would 
still  be  standing  in  very  deep  water. 

3640.  Of  course  you  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
damage  done  to  the  fish? — I understand  all  about 
that. 

3641.  You  realise  that  the  question  of  the  young 
fish  is  an  important  national  one? — Exactly  so. 

3642.  And  I see  as  a reasonable  man  you  are  pre- 
pared to  do  everything  you  can  in  assisting  to  safe- 
guard them? — Oh,  yes. 

3643.  You  say  you  are  a long  way  from  any  river 
where  there  is  fish? — Yes. 

3644.  So  that  the  flax-water  going  into  your  river 
does  not  do  any  harm? — I would  say  it  would  not  do 
any  harm.  It  might  kill  a few  sprickley -backs,  but  I 
never  saw  anything  else  in  the  rivers  about  us. 

3646.  Are  you  aware  that  the  young  of  salmon  and 
trout  spread  all  over  these  tributaries  and  streams? — 
I know  that. 

3646.  And  that  they  are  killed  by  flax-water,  so  that 
the  farmers  are  not  conscious  of  the  damage  they  are 
doing? — That  is  possible. 

3647.  I assume  that  there  are  cases  where  flax-water 
does  not  do  much  harm  to  fish.  "What  do  you  think  of 
the  proposal  that  some  authority  should  have  power 
to  relax  the  provisions  of  the  law? — I would  say  that 
would  be  right  in  special  cases.  I think  it  would  be 
fair  to  the  farmer. 

3648.  "Would  you  think  it  would  be  unreasonable  that 
a flax-grower  should  be  allowed  to  discharge  his  flax- 
water  into  a river  independent  of  the  fish  altogether? — 
I would  think  so. 

3649.  There  should  be  a reasonable  check? — Yes. 

3660.  Mb.  Hinchcupf. — In  reply  to  Mr.  John 

Stewart  I understood  you  to  say  that  flax-water  was 
injurious  to  the  public  health? — Yes,  where  it  is  in 
close  vicinity  to  a dwelling-house. 

3651.  Do  you  find  anything  injurious  from  it  to  the 
people  who  spread  the  flax? — Never  anything. 


3652.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  an  effect  would  be 
produced  there? — It  is  not  decomposed  flax- water  then. 
Flax-water  when  left  in  the  hole  to  stand  for  a length- 
ened time  decomposes  and  becomes  a nuisance,  but  not 
when  the  flax  is  taken  out. 

3653.  In  regard  to  marketing.  Are  you  in  favour  of 
the  open  market  as  against  selling  it  at  the  mills? — 
Yes,  I would  prefer  the  open  market  or  auctioning  it 
instead  of  buying  it  at  the  mills. 

3654.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  farmers  to  determine 
whether  they  will  sell  at  the  mills  or  in  the  open  mar- 
ket?— Exactly  so,  the  remedy  lies  in  their  own  hands. 

3655.  You  had  no  experience  of  the  prizes  offered  for 
scutched  flax  by  the  County  Committee? — No. 

3656.  "What  sort  of  a soil  have  you? — Medium  loam. 

3657.  And  what  class  of  seed  do  you  sow? — It  is  the 
best  Dutch  that  I can  buy.  I buy  the  dearest  seed 
that  I can  get. 

3658.  It  is  invariably  Dutch? — I sow  nothing  else. 

3659.  Do  you  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
Dutch  seed  is  more  suited  to  heavy  soils  than  Riga 
seed? — I would  say  for  our  district  that  Dutch  seed 
would  be  the  best.  It  is  not  a district  that  there  is 
very  heavy  soil  in.  I don’t  think  that  the  Riga  would 
be  a proper  seed  for  it,  though,  of  course,  there  are 
farmers  where  I live  who  have  sown  Riga,  and  it  has 
done  well  on  much  the  same  soil,  even  on  stiffer  land 
than  mine. 

3660.  Your  opinion  is  that  Riga  suits  a heavier  soil? 
— Yes. 

3661.  Do  you  say  that  it  is  more  suitable? — The  Riga 
seed  suits  heavier  soil,  but  I think  that  either  would 
do  equally  well. 

3662.  Provided  the  seed  were  good? — Yes  if  it  ger- 
minated all  right. 

3663.  Mr.  Lane. — Regarding  this  question  of  re- 
tained flax-water  being  a nuisance,  isn’t  it  quite  pos- 
sible that  a few  shillings'  worth  of  good  disinfectant 
would  abate  it? — I don’t  think  so.  It  would  take  tons 
of  disinfectants  to  do  away  with  the  smell. 

3664.  What  is  the  nuisance  you  complain  about? — 
Merely  the  smell. 

3665.  Surely  there  ought  to  be  some  cheap  deodor- 
izers that  could  be  got  to  remedy  it? — I don't  think 
so. 

3666.  Mb.  James  Stewabt. — Did  you  ever  see  cattle 
drinking  flax-water? — Yes. 

3667.  After  the  dam  has  run  out  you  have  seen 
cattle  drinking  it? — I have. 

3668.  It  didn’t  kill  them? — It  did  them  harm. 

3669-70.  Chairman. — You  are  of  opinion  that  the  flax 

crop  is  very  remunerative?— Yes.  I may  say  it  is  more 
remunerative  than,  any  other  crop,  but  I am  not  giving 
you  an  expression  of  opinion  about  it  generally.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  when  the  flax  crop  hits  that  it 
is  the  best  payer  that  the  farmers  have. 

3671.  Does  it  hit  as  often  as  other  crops? — Not  as  a 
rule. 

3672.  So  that  it  is  a speculative  crop? — Yes. 

3673.  Mr.  Hinohcliff. — Was  flax  grown  on  this  farm 
before  you  began  to  grow  it? — No. 

3674.  So  that  it  was  a change  for  your  land? — It  was. 

3675  Chairman. — Would  you  say  that  the  fishery 

laws  have  had  a direct  effect  in  reducing  the  area  of 
flax  in  your  district? — I would. 

3676.  If  they  were  modified  do  you  think  that  there 
would  be  more  flax  grown  ? — I do.  That  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  decline  in  the  growth  of  flax. 


Samuel  Gibson,  Esq.,  representing  the  County  Antrim  Agricultural  Association,  examined. 


Samuel  3677.  Chairman. — Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

Gibson,  Esq.  3678.  And  a flax-grower? — Yes,  I grow  a little. 

3679.  There  has  been  a slight  decrease  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Yes. 

3680.  And  you  attribute  that  to  low  prices  and 
shortage  of  labour? — Yes,  I think  that  is  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  among  the  farmers  of  the  Braid. 

3681.  Would  you  say  that  the  fishery  laws  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  reduction? — I never  got  any  trouble 
from  the  fishery  authorities  at  all,  but  a number  of 
the  farmers  along  t?ie  Braid  river  have  got  a great 
deal  of  trouble  from  fchepj. 


3682.  How  did  you  get  out  of  it? — Because  my  filaee 
for  steeping  the  flax  is  well  more  than  half  a mile  from 
the  river  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  second  place 
the  dams  empty  themselves  into  a swamp  that  does  not 
work  itself  into  the  river  for  a long  time.  It  lies  and 
filters  there. 

3683.  You  cannot  speak  in  regard  to  your  neigh- 
bours or  on  their  behalf  P — No,  unless  from  the  reports 
I hear,  and  the  fact  that  I know  that  some  of  them 
have  been  prosecuted,  and  they  consider  unjustly 
prosecuted,  on  little  technical  points. 
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3684.  Your  opinion  is  valuable  on  this  point  be- 
cause you  have  not  been  prosecuted  yourself  ?— I never 
got  into  any  trouble. 

3685.  Therefore  there  is  no  soreness  in  your  mind 
and  you  can  speak  independently.  Do  you  think 
people  coming  within  your  observation  have  been  pro- 
secuted unreasonably?— -I  think  in  some  cases  there 
were  unreasonable  prosecutions.  I have  heard  the 
neighbours  complain  that  one  man  was  prosecuted 
unfairly,  while  a neighbour  who  had  done  as  much 
injury  was  passed  over. 

3686.  And  why  was  this  man  selected?— I do  not 
know.  I have  not  the  least  idea.  The  one  was  as 
decent  a law-abiding  man  as  the  other,  and  why  he 
was  passed  over  I won’t  say  anything. 

3687  Is  there  any  feeling  that  the  water  bailiffs 
are  not  fair,  that  they  make  a selection  among  the 
farmers?— I think  that  feeling  prevails. 

3688.  Why  have  the  water  bailiffs  a particular  desire 
to  prosecute  a particular  farmer?— I do  not  know, 
unless  he  has  offended  them  in  some  way. 

3689  They  don’t  employ  discharged  farm  servants 
as  water  bailiffs?— No,  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort 
through  our  district. 

3690.  You  never  heard  of  that  complaint?— No,  that 
does  not  .prevail. 

3691.  To  come  back  to  the  flax  crop,  do  you  consider 
it  is  remunerative?— Yes,  if  it  is  a hit  crop. 

3692.  But  very  unremunerative  if  it  is  not? Very. 

3693.  Have  you  reduced  the  area  yourself?— Not  a 
great  deal.  I do  not  grow  so  much  as  I did  formerly 
but  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  our  farm 
was  divided  between  two  brothers;  but  I think  there  is 
tidct  aS  mUCh  flaX  grOWn  as  heretofore  in  the  dis- 

3694.  Is  it  the  large  farmers  or  the  small  f aimers 
who  are  giving  it  up?— The  large  farmer  is  reducing 
nis  growth  to  a greater  extent  than  the  small  farmer 

3695.  And  i.s  that  due  to  the  difficulty  in  getting 
labourers? — Yes ; about  small  farms  they  are  able  to 
do  all  the  work  with  their  own  family. 

3696.  Is  there  rather  a difficulty  in  regard  to  getting 
suitable  farm  labourers?— It  is  impossible  to  get  as 
much  labour  as  you  want. 

3697.  At  that  particular  time?— At  that  particular 
time. 


3711.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  co-opera- 
tive system?— My  experience  of  co-operation  is  princi- 
pally m the  dairying  business.  I think  if  it  would 
He  as  successful  as  our  dairying  system,  it  would  do  ; 
well  for  the  country. 

3712.  Are  you  aware  that  a few  flax  societies  have  ' 
been  started?— Yes. 

3713.  You  don’t  know  how  they  have  got  on?— I do 
not.  So  far  as  I can  see  from  ‘the  reports  I read  I 
don  t think  they  are  getting  on  any  better  than  we 
are  getting  on  here. 

8il4.  Would  your  idea  be  the  combination  of  far- 
mers for  the  co-operative  purchase  of  their  seed  and 
tne  co-operative  scutching  of  their  flax?— That  would 
be  niy  idea  if  the  thing  would  turn  out  successful. 

3715.  Has  anything  been  done  in  your  district  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  such  a society?— No, 
nothing  yet. 

3716.  Then  these  are  the  principal  points  you  have 
got  to  lay  before  us? — Yes. 

3717.  That  does  not  get  us  very  much  further.  The 
reasons  you  have  given  are  very  good,  but  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  this  great  decline  in  the 
flax  industry.  There  must  be  some  other  economic 
cause  at  work? — There  is  uot  a great  decline  in  the 
part  of  the  country  that  I belong  to.  It  has  uot  de- 
creased greatly  through  the  Braid. 

3718.  You  know  that  over  the  country,  as  a whole,  it 
has  greatly  decreased?— There  are  other  districts  in  the 
country  that  it  lias  decreased  a great  deal,  I know. 

3il9.  So  that  it  is  there  we  will  have  to  look  for 
reai  cause ■ — There  is  not  such  a great  decrease 


3699.  What  do  you  pay  women  workers  now  as  com- 
pared with  former  years?— We  used  to  get  women 
workers  to  do  work  when  they  were  needed  by  paying 
them  a shilling  per  day,  and  now  they  want  two  shill- 
ings. 

wav?'  o*'  J'  W‘  Stbwakt— With  their  food?— Yes. 
o 1 01.  Chairman. — Do  you  pay  so  much  for  steeping 
and  pulling? — No,  we  can  manage  to  do  it  all  with  our 
own  farm  hands,  except  what  extra  hands  we  can  get 
to  pull  it.  fa 

. 3^02.  "What  other  crops  do  you  grow? — The  oat  crop 
is  the  principal  crop. 

3703  .Ts  it  a paying  crop?— As  to  that  I could  not 
say.  We  feed  largely  on  oats.  A good  year’s  oat  crop 
pays  well.  " r 

3/04.  And  the  potato  crop? — It  is  a good  growing 
crop,  and  a bulky  crop.  The  Braid  produces  good 
an<^  we  go t a good  market  for  them. 
d70o.  Do  oats  pay  better  than  flax?— It  would 
appear  so  considering  the  labour  we  have  to  expend 
on  the  flax.  . 

aww'  is  muck  more  certain? — Oh,  yes. 

0707.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  mar- 
e ing  of  flax? — The  marketing;  I would  be  strongly 
o opinion  that  we  should  induce  the  farmers  as  much 
^J-rf81^6  0OD1O'iato  the  open  market. 

don’t  like  the  system  of  selling  at  the 
<wno  m'  n,0<!’  though  I have  done  it  many  a time, 
oiua.  Why  do  they  continue  to  sell  at  the  mills  when 
. er®  a*6.so  many  people  who  have  expressed  the  opin- 
a,,  18  t>eUer  to  sell  it  in  the  open  market? — 

y reason  of  that  would  be  that  farmers  do  not 
to  market  their  stuff  if  they  can  get  a market  for 
it  nearer  home.  If  a ticket  for  their  flax  is  left  at 
1*' ,18  a handy  thing  coming  in  with  their  flax 
; +v  ®“venng  ib  and  getting  the  money.  I think  that 
I“e  greatest  inducement. 

a.-  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  system  of  auc- 
knXm  7,7°  ao^  know  much  about  that  system.  We 
w nothing  about  it  here. 


with  u 

3720.  Me.  Crawfohd.— You  say  your  flax  crop  is  re- 
munerative?— Yes.  " 

3721.  How  many  years  would  you  take  it,  or  did  you 
ever  consider  the  number  of  years,  in  which  there 
aught  be  a failure?  Would  you  sav  one  in  ten?— That 
would  depend  on  the  season. 

3722.  F or  the  last  twenty  years  have  vou  missed 
three  times? — I don’t  think  I have  had  a miss  during 
that  time.  In  the  last  ten  years  I have  not  had  what 
1 would  call  a missed  crop. 

3723.  Has  it  paid  you  all  those  ten  years? — Yes. 

3724.  And  some  years  better  than  others? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3 1 25.  Me.  James  Stewart. — What  did  you  pay  the 
men?— 2s.  6d.  per  day. 

3726.  And  their  food? — Yes. 

3727.  If  you  gave  them  3s.  6d.  per  dav  couldn't  vou 
get  plenty  of  men?— At  certain  times  of  the  year  vou 
could  not.  If  you  start  early  to  pull  the  flax  you 
might  get  them,  or  if  your  flax  is  late  you  might  get 
them,  but  at  the  time  of  the  liurry  it  is  impossible  to 
get  them,  as  everybody  is  wanting  them. 

3728.  Do  you  think  they  would  not  come  to  the  dis- 
trict if  you  would  increase  their  wages?— I don't  think 

3729.  The  flax  in  your  district  is  sold  in  the  market? 
—The  great  bulk  of  it  goes  to  the  market,  as  some  of 
the  nulls  don’t  sell  it. 

3730.  The  buyers  who  buy  at  the  mills  also  buy  in 
the  market  when  the  flax  conies  in? — They  generally 

3781.  Mb.  J-  \V.  Stewart.— You  think  the  farmers 
should  sell  m the  open  market? — Yes. 

3732.  And  you  advocate  co-operative  societies? Yes 

I think  it  would  be  a good  idea. 

3733.  That  is  co-operative  societies  for  selling  flax, 
scutching  the  flax,  and  buying  the  seed? — Yes. 

3734.  Do  you  think  from  the  progress  made  in  the 
co-operative  societies  and  the  measure  of  success  that 
has  attended  them,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  get 
all  the  flax-growers  in  Ireland  combined  to  act  co- 
operatively?— I don't  believe  so.  According  to  mv  ex- 
perience in  dealing,  it  would  take  a long  time,  as 'they 
are_very  slow  in  moving  from  the  old  course. 

3”3 5'  Supposing  you  had  a co-operative  society 
started  here,  or  several  eo-operative  societies,  and  that 
you  had  agreed  to  sell  no  flax  at  the  mills,  would  not 
some  of  the  farmers  continue  to  sell  at  the  mills  if 
they  had  particularly  good  lots  of  flax  and  were  offered 
big  prices  there? — It  is  possible. 

3736.  And  if  the  spinners  wanted  the  mill  to  con- 
tinue, couldn’t  it  be  continued  even  in  spite  of  the 
co-operative  system? — I think  if  the  spinners  and 
scutch  mill  owners  would  agree  to  certain  lines  they 
would  have  a strong  tendency  to  improve  that. 
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3737.  Do  you  think  if  the  spinners,  as  an  organised 
body,  would  agree  among  themselves  to  buy  no  flax  at 
the  mills  but  only  in  the  open  market,  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  grower? — I think  so.  I think  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  growers  and  purchasers  both. 

3738.  And  you  don’t  think  it  would  be  a great 
sacrifice  on  the  spinners'  part? — I don’t  know  how  it 
would  be  from  the  spinners’  standpoint,  but  it  would 
give  great  satisfaction  to  the  general  public. 

3739.  It  would  be  the  most  practical  way? — I think 
it  would  be  most  satisfactory,  from  the  farmers’  stand- 
point. 

3740.  How  much  seed  do  you  sow  per  acre?— About 
nine  pecks  per  Irish  acre  when  I can  manage  it. 

3741.  That  would  be  about  five  pecks  per  statute 
acre? — Yes,  or  a little  more. 

3742.  You  think  that  is  thick  enough?— Yes,  we 

have  had  very  satisfactory  crops  from  that  amount  of 
seed.  ’ • 

3743.  Of  course,  you  have  thicker  sowing  in  some 
places  and  often  thinner?— We  someimes  get  it  thicker 
than  we  want  it. 

3744.  You  experiment  a little  on  your  own  growing. 
You  will  plough  occasionally  deeper  than  others  for  a 
small  portion  of  your  land? — We  have  done  that  for  a 
number  of  years.  We  have  got  to  know  what  sort  of 
ploughing  does  in  our  soil. 

3745.  And  you  work  on  your  own  experience? — Yes. 

3746.  About  manuring.  Do  you  apply  any  ferti- 
lizers?—We  put  nothing  with  the  flax  crop  unless 
kainit. 

3747.  Do  you  find  good  results  from  it? — We  think 
it  is  very  beneficial  even  when  the  ground  is  in  the 
best  of  condition,  as  it  stops  the  flax  from  yellowing. 

3748.  It  stops  the  flax  from  yellowing?— Yes. 

3749.  You  never  heard  of  the  frost  injuring  the 
flax  where  kainit  had  been  applied? — I never  heard 
any  comments  about  that,  but  1 know  that  it  prevents 
the  flax  from  yellowing  in  time  of  dry  weather. 

8750.  And  you  have  as  good  a yield  of  fibre? — I think 
that  it  prevents  it  from  yellowing,  and  I know  that  it 
keeps  it  growing  from  the  first. 

3751.  It  means  both  increased  yield  and  quality? — I 
think  so. 

3752.  How  long  is  it  since  you  commenced  the  appli- 
cation of  this  kainit? — Well,  I suppose  it  is  14  or  15 
years. 

3753.  Previous  to  that  did  you  find  that  the  crops 
grew  very  unevenly,  and  that  you  sometimes  had 
missed  crops  altogether? — Yes,  and  we  attributed  that 
to  the  system  of  liming  the  lands. 

3754.  Since  you  commenced  to  apply  the  kainit  you 
have  none  of  this  yellowing? — Not  so  much. 

3755.  Mr.  Lane. — You  told  us  about  some  prosecu- 
tions of  your  neighbours  for  flax-water.  What  was  the 
unreasonableness  of  those  prosecutions? — I could  not 
say.  That  was  the  imagination  of  the  people  them- 
selves. I am  only  speaking  from  hearsay.  A farmer 
was  prosecuted,  and  liis  neighbour  who  knew  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  quite  well  was  not  prose- 
cuted, so  that  actually  the  man  thought  there  was 
something  wrong  in  that. 

3756.  And  the  only  unreasonableness  in  that  was. 
that  instead  of  the  Conservators  prosecuting  two  men 
they  only  prosecuted  one? — That  is  so. 

3757.  That  does  not  strike  me  as  very  unreasonable. 

3758.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Have  you  any  experience 
of  rippling  the  green  flax  straw? — Not  since  I was  a 
lad. 

3759.  Do  you  remember  the  results  of  that  experi- 
ment?— I remember  the  results  were  that  they  wrought 
it  dry  in  order  to  save  the  seed  and  in  a great  lot  of 
cases  it  was  a failure.  I don’t  think  it  was  a very 
beneficial  thing. 

3760.  You  would  not  advocate  that  system? — I don't 
think  it  could  be  done  now  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
labour,  as  this  would  prevent  it. 

3761.  It  lias  been  suggested  to  us  that  green  flax 
straw  or  green  flax  on  foot  might  be  taken  to  some 


central  rettery  and  retted.  Would  you  approve  of 
that? — I don’t  think  so. 

3762.  It  might  solve  the  labour  question?— I don’t 
think  it  would  be  easy  getting  farmers  to  sell  their 
flax  if  it  was  a good  crop,  and  if  it  was  a poor  crop 
it  would  not  be  easy  getting  anyone  to  buy  it. 

3763.  The  people  are  prepared  to  take  the  chance  of 
working  it  then? — Yes. 

3764.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  it  could  be 
carried  forward  to  a central  station  without  suffering 
damage  in  the  green  state? — You  could  not  carry  it  far 
without  serious  damage. 

3765.  Do  you  think  it  could  not  be  carried  for  twenty 
miles  and  kept  before  being  retted? — I think  that  could 
be  done  if  it  would  pay. 

3766.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  farmers  to  put  it  into  the 
water  as  soon  as  they  have  it  pulled? — Yes. 

3767.  You  don’t  care  to  keep  it  out  of  the  water 
long? — No,  we  consider  that  it  spoils  the  quality  of 
the  flax  if  we  have  to  keep  it  long  on  the  ground, 
especially  in  warm,  dry  weather. 

3768.  Wouldn’t  this  be  a serious  objection  to  this 
scheme  that  has  been  suggested? — Oh,  yes,  I think  it 
would,  especially  on  the  principle  of  carrying  it  by  rail 
or  any  distance. 

3769.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  flax  straw  should 
be  dried.  Have  you  any  experience  of  that? — Some- 
times it  gets  too  dry. 

3770.  Is  that  in  the  green  state? — Yes.  It  has 

several  times  injured  our  flax  getting  too  dry  before  we 
got  it  into  the  steep. 

8771.  Is  it  the  practice  to  dry  it? — My  experience 
goes  the  other  way. 

3772.  Is  there  any  crop  you  grow  so  uncertain  as 
flax? — No,  none. 

3773.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  say  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  selling  in  the  open  market,  and  you  think  if 
the  spinners  combined  among  themselves  that  they 
could  stop  buying  at  the  mill.  Supposing  the  spinners 
did  all  agree,  is  there  anything  to  prevent  in  that  case 
a man  who  was  a flax-buyer  starting  as  a commission 
merchant  himself  and  buying  up  the  flax  at  the  mills? 
Couldn't  he  go  round  the  mills  and  buy  up  the  flax? 
You  see  that  the  agreement  among  the  spinners  would 
not  stop  him? — I suppose  he  -could. 

3774.  With  regard  to  the  combine  with  the  scutch 
mill  owners ; couldn’t  the  farmers  stop  the  practice  if 
they  unshed? — Of  course,  they  could. 

3775.  And  the  scutch  mill  owners  could  refuse  sell- 
ing the  flax  to  the  spinners  as  well  as  any  other  man?— 
They  could. 

3776.  You  are  situated  here  near  a good  market 
town,  where  there  are  always  plenty  of  flax-buyers,  and 
if  you  object  to  selling  at  the  mill  or  at  home  is  there 
any  objection  to  your  telling  the  scutch  mill  owner  not 
to  offer  you  for  your  flax? — Not  a bit. 

3777.  Just  so,  and  a buyer  comes  round,  and  lie  may 
try  the  flax  at  the  mill,  and  leave  a ticket  on  it,  but 
that  does  not  necessitate  you  giving  him  the  flax? — It 
does  not. 

3778.  But  you  can  instruct  the  scutcher  not  to  show 
it? — YTes,  any  farmer  could  stop  it. 

3779.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — With  regard  to  this 
difficulty  about  the  commission  man,  wouldn't  that  be 
very  easy  to  get  over  in  this  manner — the  commission 
men  get  their  orders  from  the  spinners  to  buy  10  or 
20  tons  of  flax  in  Ballymena,  Coleraine,  or  Ballymoney 
of  certain  qualities ; wouldn't  it  he  easy  for  the  spinners 
to  order  all  this  flax  to  be  bought  in  the  open  market? 
—Yes. 

3780.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  know  the  flax  dealers 
in  this  Ballymena  district? — Yes. 

3781.  Are  there  any  men  who  speculate  in  flax  as  a 
speculation? — I don't  think  so. 

3782.  That  is  generally  the  way  it  is  done  in  some 
places? — That  is  the  way  with  some  buyefs. 

3783.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  shopkeepers  who  go 
out  and  buy  flax  at  the  mills,  and  if  they  see  a quantity 
lying  about  and  a dull  market  buying  it  up? — We  have 
nothing  here  in  connection  with  that.  We  have  nothing 
but  tbe  Braidwater  buyers  the  only  local  buyers. 


William 
Carson,  Esq., 
J.P. 


William  Carson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  County  Antrim  Agricultural  Association,  examined. 


3784.  Chairman.— Are  you  a farmer  and  flax 

grower? — Yes.  . 

3785.  You  speak,  then,  from  personal  experience?— 
Practical  experience. 


3786.  You  consider  that  there  has  been  a decrease 
in  the  growth  of  flax? — Yes,  I do. 

3787.  A very  considerable  decrease? — Very  con- 
siderable. 
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3788.  Some  witnesses  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
not  very  considerable  in  this  particular  neighbour- 
hood ? — Yes. 

3789.  Would  you  agree  with  that? — I would. 

3790.  But  it  is  very  considerable  outside  this  dis- 
trict?— I can  speak  more  accurately  regarding  my  own 
particular  district. 

3791.  What  is  that  district? — Ballymena. 

3792.  Here  there  has  not  been  a great  decrease? — I 
think  there  has  been  a great  deal  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

3793.  I thought  you  said  just  now  that  there  had 
not  been? — Oh,  no. 

3794-5.  The  main  cause,  you  think,  is  due  to  bad 
prices  for  a number  of  years  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining labour,  and  to  a number  of  other  causes? — 
Quite  so,  there  are  quite  a variety  of  causes. 

3796.  You  think  it  has  increased  slightly  of  late? — 
I think  it  has  slightly  within  the  last  couple  of  years 
owing  to  improved  prices. 

3797.  Do  you  see  any  revival  of  the  flax  crop  ? — The 
revival  of  the  growth  would  be  due  to  the  price  the 
fanners  obtain  for  their  flax.  If  spinners  expect  that 
farmers  can  grow  flax  for,  say,  6s.  a stone,  or  on  an 
average  from  os.  to  6s.  6d.,  they  are  under  a great 
mistake,  as  we  will  not  sow. 

3798.  Will  you  sow  if  you  get  60s.  per  cwt.  ? — I would 
not  grow  flax  for  less  than  7s.  6d.  per  stone.  If  I 
knew  that  year  I was  to  get  less  than  7s.  6d.  a stone 
I would  not  sow. 

3799.  You  think  the  decrease  is  due  to  bad  prices? — 
I think  that  7s.  6d.  is  the  minimum  price  that  farmers 
should  grow  flax  for. 

3800.  At  that  price  does  it  pay  you  better  than  any 
other  crop  ? — I would  not  say  that. 

3801.  What  other  crop  would  pay  better? — I invest 
mostly  in  back-end  calving  cows. 

3802.  Have  you  a tillage  crop? — Yes.  I think  pigs 
have  been  very  profitable  of  late. 

3S03.  What  about  potatoes? — My  farm  is  fairly 
heavy,  and  the  potato  crop  is  not  so  successful  as  on 
lighter  soil. 

3804.  What  about  oats? — Oats  is  a good  crop,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  cattle  and  to  keep  the 
farm  in  condition  with  manure. 

3805.  It  is  compulsory  on  you  to  grow  oats? — I look 
upon  oats  as  an  absolutely  necessary  crop,  whereas 
flax  could  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

3806.  You  cannot  dispense  with  oats? — You  cannot 
dispense  with  oats  and  keep  your  farm  in  order. 

3807.  Do  the  farmers  grow  much  potatoes  here? — 
Oh,  yes,  they  do,  very  largely. 

3808.  Do  you  think  that  the  area  of  potatoes  has  on 
the  whole  increased? — Well,  I think  it  is  about  the 
same. 

3809.  It  hasn’t  gone  down  the  same  as  flax? — No, 
not  in  the  same  ratio. 

3810.  You  think  that  potatoes  would  be  a better 
paying  crop? — I think  so. 

3811.  They  are  useful  for  feeding  back-end  calvers? — 
And  pig  feeding,  very  useful. 

3812.  But  potatoes  are  not  essential  for  feeding  your 
back-end  calvers? — Not  absolutely  necessary.  If  they 
are  cheap,  we  use  them  very  largely  for  cattle  and 
pigs. 

3813.  But  they  are  grown  to  be  sold  for  consumption 
in  the  town? — Yes,  and  if  they  become  cheap  we  use 
them  largely  for  feeding  cattle. 

3814.  You  cannot  do  that  with  your  flax? — You  can 
do  nothing  with  flax. 

3815.  Is  the  labour  difficulty  as  real  as  it  would 
appear  from  the  evidence  put  before  us  ?— Owing  to 
emigration  labour  is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  it  is 
more  expensive  to  obtain  than  formerly,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  growing  of  flax  and  is  still  to  be  obtained 
m our  district. 

3816.  If  you  can  get  the  minimum  of  60s.  for  your 
flax  you  could  still  find  labour? — I think  so. 

3817.  From  among  the  various  other  causes  contri- 
buting to  the  decline  of  the  area  under  flax,  would  you 
mention  a few? — Well,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  labour. 

3818.  You  have  mentioned  that? — Bad  prices  and 
vexatious  prosecutions.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion 
amongst  farmers  that  there  is  a combination  among  the 
spinners  to  keep  down  and  reduce  the  price  of  flax, 
and  although  I have  seen  it  stated  in  the  Press  by  the 
spmners  that  there  was  no  such  combination,  I am 
not  very  clear  about  that.  I would  not  be  satisfied 
with  that  statement. 


3819.  Do  you  think  that  the  uncertainty  regarding  Balltmexa. 

the  way  in  which  they  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  spin-  — 
ners  prevents  many  farmern  from  sowing  flax? — I think  4 CNE  1.  1910- 
so.  There  seems  to  be  a tendency  in  all  spinning  eon-  — 
eerns,  if  any  difficulty  arises  and  they  cannot  pay  a "llham 
certain  percentage,  to  fly  at  the  rough  end  and  reduce  xf”0"’  p 
the  price  of  flax.  tsq'’ 

3820.  The  spinners  are  not  philanthropists? — Oh,  no. 

3821.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  merely  an  opinion 
that  prevails  among  the  farmers;  do  you  think  that 
there  are  any  real  grounds  for  it,  and  is  there  a good 
deal  of  prejudice  and  suspicion  for  which  there  is  no 
foundation? — I think  it  has  a foundation. 

3822.  But  you  have  no  proof  of  that.  It  is  only  sus- 
picion?— I think  I have,  and  if  you  bear  with  me  I will 
make  a statement.  About  25  years  ago  I was  grow- 
ing flax  more  largely  than  T have  done  since.  At  that 
time  I had  250  stones  of  flax  lying  at  a mill — admit- 
tedly one  of  the  best  mills  to  scutch  and  clean  flax  in 
the  district.  It  was  late  in  the  season,  and  a certain 
flax-buyer  for  a very  respectable  firm  of  spinners  was 
attending  that  mill,  and  had  purchased  all  the  flax  at  it 
during  that  winter.  My  lot  came  to  be  the  last  lot 
cleaned,  and  was  unsold  when  the  buyer  came  round. 

He  left  a ticket  as  a great  favour  for  6s.  3d.  for  the 
flax,  which  I considered  was  a disastrous  price — a very 
bad  price.  I refused  to  accept  it,  and  the  mill-man 
also  refused  to  accept  it,  and  that  flax  remained  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  or  more  as  nobody  else  came  round. 

When  eventually  a letter  was  written  asking  another 
respectable  firm  of  flax-buyers  to  go  to  the  district  and 
see  several  lots  of  flax  that  were  offered  for  sale,  and  as 
an  inducement  he  was  asked  to  call  and  see  Mr.  Car- 
son’s that  was  at  the  other  mill.  He  wrote  in  reply 
that  yes,  he  would  come  on  a certain  day — I saw  the 
letter— to  see  the  other  lots  of  flax,  and  that  Mr.  Car- 
son’s  lot  of  flax  he  could  not  see,  and  would  not,  as, 
he  stated,  he  understood  that  it  had  been  offered  for 
sale  and  not  sold.  It  had  been  offered  to  another 
party,  and  it  was  added  as  a footnote  “ that  there  was 
such  a thing  as  etiquette  in  flax-buying.” 

3823-4.  Chairman. — That  is  a long  time  ago  ? — It  is, 
hut  I remember  it  well.  I was  so  chagrined  that 
I put.  that  flax  on  carts  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
it  arrived  in  Ballymoney  next  morning,  and  had  a buyer 
there  at  the  gate,  and  timed  it  so  that  on  the  market 
opening  I had  another  buyer  there — the  late  Dan 
Gailey,  of  Coleraine — and  he  bought  it  in  less  than  two 
minutes,  not  at  6s.  3d.  per  stone,  but  at  Ss.  9d.,  and 
the  flax  was  delivered  in  Ballymoney  market.  I said 
on  delivery — “ that  flax  has  a history,”  to  the  man 
who  bought  it.  and  he  said — “ Yes,  I know  that  since 
I bought  it  it  has  a history,”  and,  said  he,  “ Mr. 

Carson,  I am  very  well  pleased  with  it;  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  lots  I have  got  this  year;  I wish  I had  500 
tons  like  it.”  So  that  I was  able  to  break  the  ring 
for  once. 

3825.  Do  you  think  the  matter  you  refer  to  goes  ou 
at  present? — It  is  for  you  to  explain.  More  or  less 
there  is  the  same  tendency.  I consider  myself  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  man  who  has  refused  to  re-sell 
his  flax  at  the  mill  is  a marked  man.  I think  he  is  a 
marked  man  if  he  sells  it  in  any  market. 

3826.  Do  you  think  that  view  is  largely  shared  by 
the  farmers  round  here? — I think  a good  many  have 
had  similar  experience. 

3827.  And  that  is  a great  deterrent  to  flax-growing  ? 

— It  is  one  of  the  elements. 

3828.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  restoring  confidence 
between  the  farmers  and  the  buyers? — It  is  generally 
believed  among  the  farmers  in  this  district  that  there 
is  a combination  amongst  the  spinners  that  no  matter 
what  flax  is  like  that  they  won’t  go  above  a certain 
price,  and  that  they  fix  the  price  before  going  out  in 
the  beginning  of  the  season. 

3829.  I don’t  see  how  that  could  be  prevented? — I 
don’t  know  that  it  can. 

3830.  If  I was  a potato  merchant,  a pig 
merchant,  or  a com  merchant,  or  a cattle  buyer,  before 
I sent  out  a man  to  buy  for  me  I would  tell  hirn  what 
to  give? — My  idea  is  that  in  every  commodity  offered 
for  sale  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  should 
regulate  that  commodity  and  also  regulate  the  markets. 

I don’t  believe  in  combinations.  A thing  may  be  worth 
a certain  amount  to  me,  and  not  so  much  to  another. 

I don’t  believe  in  combinations.  I believe  tbat  supply 
and  demand  should  regulate  everything.  1 believe  that 
a flax-buyer  or  any  other  buyer  has  no  right  to  try 
and  cripple  me  in  the  fair  sale  of  anything.  It  is  sn 
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open  market,  anil  I think  that  every  tnan  should  be 
allowed  to  sell  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder. 

S831.  Would  you  like  to  say  a word  as  to  the 
management  of  spinning  mills  compared  with  the 
management  of  farms?  Isn’t  that  a point  you  refer 
to? — I don't  know  of  the  several  salaries  being  paid 
to  officials  m spinning  mills.  I have  heard 
of  £2,000  and  £3,000  a year  being  paid,  and 
I have  also  heard  of  £1,000  a year.  I think 
in  spinning  mills  that  there  is  a tendency  and  a desire 
to  pay  big  salaries  to  officials — officials  that  could  very 
well  be  dispensed  with.  I believe  in  a manager  throw- 
ing off  his  coat  and  doing  some  work  for  £2,000  or 
£3,000  a year.  I would  dispense  with  all  ornamental 
men,  and  I would  dispense  with  the  half  of  the  idlers 
and  loafers  about  spinning  mills.  I would  rather  do 
that  than  take  it  off  the  rough  end  of  the  flax-growers. 

3832.  I am  afraid  that  we  can  hardly  in- 
quire into  how  spinners  manage  then-  business.  What 
you  say  may  be  quite  correct,  but  it  is  hardly  our 
business  to  inquire  into  it.  You  have  told  us  some- 
thing about  the  etiquette  of  flax-buying,  and  I pre- 
sume you  have  not  any  more  to  say  on  that  point? — 
No.  From  then  till  now  I have  heard  of  something 
to  support  my  own  ideas.  I have  heard  of  little  in- 
stances in  keeping  with  my  own  experience. 

3833.  You  would  like  to  say  a word  on  the  various 
exactions  imposed  on  flax-growers  and  farmers  gener- 
ally?— I consider  that  you  will  probably  think  that  I 
am  entering  on  politics,  but  I think  the  Government 
are  imposing  many  taxations  on  farmers  that  could  be 
very  well  dispensed  with. 

3834.  It  is  the  flax  question  we  are  on  now? — I was 
going  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  sheep-dipping  and 
workmen’s  compensation. 

3835.  That  is  a little  outside  the  scope  of 
our  inquiry,  as  you  will  observe? — It  is  militating 
against  the  best  interests  and  efforts  of  the  farmers  in 
the  district. 

3836.  You  have  something  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
Department’s  Flax  Improvement  Schemes,  and  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  County  Committee?— I don’t 
know  ff  it  is  any  great  advantage. 

3337.  You  don't  think  it  is  an  advantage  having 
them? — It  is  an  advantage  to  the  man  getting  a first 
or  second  prize.  If  I am  a flax-grower  it  is  my  en- 
deavour to  grow  the  best  flax  and  get  the  best  price  I 
can  for  it.  It  is  my  interest. 

3838.  Couldn’t  the  same  be  said  with  regard  to  your 
cattle-breeding  operations,  and  yet  you  see  that  the 
agricultural  shows  are  continued  and  only  a few  people 
get  prizes,  the  idea  being  that  it  stimulates  everyone 
to  see  and  rear  good  cattle,  and  the  same  way  it  would 
stimulate  farmers  to  see  the  flax  well  grown  and  well 
handled? — I don't  see  that  it  is  a parallel  case. 

3839.  "With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  flax-water, 
have  you  anything  to  say? — There  are  vexatious  prose- 
cutions. 

3840.  In  what  way  are  they  vexatious? — I think 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  a farmer  had  used  all 
necessary  precautions  to  preserve  the  flax-water,  I 
think  that  man  should  not  be  fined  at  all. 

3841.  Suppose  with  all  his  precautions  he  let  the 
water  into  the  river  and  poisoned  the  fish,  what  would 
you  say  to  that? — I think  if  a man  only  allowed  off 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  his  own 
health  that  he  should  not  be  summoned,  or  if  the  man 
could  show  that  he  only  allowed  off  what  surplus  water 
was  necessary  so  that  his  man  could  throw  out  the  flax 
without  injury  to  his  own  health,  in  that  case  I think 
that  no  fine  should  be  imposed.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
exactions  imposed  at  the  present  time  which  go  to 
militate  against  flax-growing. 

3842.  Have  you  heard  of  the  proposal  that  farmers 
should  construct  catch-dams  to  collect  the  portion  of 
water  let  off,  and  to  enable  them  to  get-  the  flax  out? — 
I think  it  is  a splendid  idea.  I think  that  could  be 
done  when  a man  had  a reserve  dam  underneath,  and 
if  he  used  every  endeavour  to  allow  the  upper 
dam  to  flow  into  it;  I think  he  should  not  be  sum- 
moned or  fined. 

3843.  There  would  be  no  occasion  to  do  it? — No. 

3844.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a hardship  on  far- 
mers if  they  were  all  asked  to  construct  catcli-dams? — 
No,  there  are  some  instances  where  it  is  impracticable, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  would  be  quite  practi- 
cable. 


3845.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  seed? 
— A great  deal  is  said  that  the  seed  we  obtain  now  is 
deficient.  There  is  some  inferior,  no  doubt,  as  there 
is  some  seed  that  will  grow  short  and  branchy  and  pro- 
duce a white  flower;  but  that  is  not  generally  the  rule. 

3846.  Mr.  Crawford. — When  you  buy  anything 
don’t  you  buy  it  as  cheap  as  you  can? — Certainly,  I do. 

3847.  You  cannot  blame  the  flax-buyer  for  buying 
flax  as  cheap  as  he  can? — Certainly  not,  provided  it  is 
a straight  transaction. 

3848.  In  a general  way  the  flax-buyers  are  quite 
justified  in  buying  flax  as  cheap  ns  possible? — Yes,  in 
the  open  market,  and  they  should  do  it  straight  and 
above-board.  If  they  force  down  prices  then  the  far- 
mers will  stop  growing  flax. 

3349.  As  you  did? — As  I did  for  a number  of  years. 

3850.  Then,  don’t  you  know  that  they  will  have  to 
gay  move_to  get  the  flax  they  want? — I beg  your  par- 

3851.  When  the  area  is  reduced  they  will  have  to 
pay  more? — I suppose  so.  We  are  nlways  told  that  it 
does  not  matter  whether  the  Irish  grow  flax  here  or 
not ; that  they  get  their  supplies  from  the  Continent. 

3852.  If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  bring 
up  prices  again,  then  you  would  not  reduce  your  area? 
— Quite  so. 

3853.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  becauso  flax 
spinners  could  not  afford  to  pay  more,  that  the  flax 
crop  growing  should  not  continue? — My  idea  is  if  the 
farmers  would  manage  their  business  in  the  same  ex- 
travagant manner  that  the  spinners  do,  I think  we 
would  all  soon  cease  to  he  farmers. 

3854.  I happen  to  be  one  of  the  extravagant  spin- 
ners; I don’t  know  whether  your  farm  is  managed 
extravagantly  or  not.  It  may  be  for  all  I know.  Sup- 
posing now  the  spinners  had  agreed  among  themselves 
to  keep  down  the  prices  of  Irish  flax.  If  by  that 
means  we  were  getting  it  Is.  or  2s.  a stone  cheaper 
than  Continental,  wouldn’t  we  all  want  to  buy  up  the 
entire  Irish  flax;  as,  for  instance,  instead  of  buying 
two  or  three  tons  here  in  Ballymena  we  would  be 
getting  six  or  eight  tons,  and  with  that  increase 
wouldn't  that  wipe  out  the  difference  and  bring  it  up 
to  its  proper  level? — You  say  there  would  be  more  de- 
mand. 

3855.  You  say  that  the  spinners  try  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  Irish  flax? — We  believe  that. 

3856.  If  the  price  of  flax  is  reduced  below  the 
equivalent  of  Continental  flax,  wouldn’t  the  mill 
manager  tell  his  buyer  to  increase  his  purchases 
locally  because  it  is  better  than  Continental  and  I 
want  some  of  it? — Our  experience  is  that  because  the 
spinners  were  paying  prices  that  were  unremunerative 
that  we  decreased  the  growth.  The  best  flax  I ever 
grew — the  mill-man  said  it  was  the  best  flax  he  ever 
scutched,  and  Mr.  Beaumont  said  it  was  the  best  he 
ever  baled — was  flax  that  I was  obliged  to  sell  at  6s., 
and  if  I Fad  known  I would  have  to  take  such  a price 
I would  have  sown  none  that  year. 

3857.  And  many  a time  it  would  be  better  for  the 
mill  manager  to  stop  his  mill  altogether? — If  Irish  flax 
was  cheaper  the  spinners  would  want  more  of  it,  and 
that  would  increase  the  demand  for  it  and  put  up 
prices. 

3858.  I suppose  you  would  be  surprised  to  hem1  that 
it  is  not  any  cheaper  than  Continental  flax.  There  is 
not  the  one-tenth  of  a penny  per  lb.  of  difference 
between  them,  taking  the  one  with  the  other,  one  year 
and  another? — I don’t  know  as  to  their  respective 
merits. 

3859.  You  are  talking  about  the  mill  managers,  and 
you  see  you  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

3860.  Mn.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Have  you  been  in  Bally- 
mena market  lately  ? — Oh,  yes,  every  Saturday. 

3861.  "When  the  hour  is  up  for  buying  do  the  buyers 
start  right  away? — They  do,  but  the  best  flax  is  always 
sold  before  it  comes  to  the  market. 

3862.  Would  you  count  that  the  farmer’s  fault  for1 
doing  that?; — I don’t  know  that  it  is  his  fault. 

3863.  The  farmer  might  bring  it  all  to  the  mill  and 
sell  it? — Certainly.  I would  take  a good  price  under- 
neath the  table  if  I got  it. 

3864.  Did  you  ever  see  a buyer  putting  on  hangers- 
on  ? — I have  known  many  instances  where  flax-buyers 
representing  mills  walked  about  and  allowed  a third 
or  a fourth-class  man,  and,  in  fact,  a very  doubtful 
man,  to  do  the  bartering,  and  give  ’him  ljd.  a stone 
for  doing  the  bartering. 
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3SG5.  How  many  years  is  it  since  that  was  done? 

Not  many.  I have  seen  it.  I have  seen  the  represen- 
tatives of  most  respectable  firms  doing  the  swell 
through  the  market,  and  getting  a very  doubtful  man 
to  do  the  bartering  with  the  farmers,  and  then  giving 
him  ljd.  a stone  for  his  work. 

3866.  Is  that  20  years  ago? — Presently,  and  latterly 
too. 

3867.  You  were  going  to  say  something  about  the 
seed.  "What  have  you  to  say  about  the  seed?— I t.hinl.- 
there  are  some  deficient  lots  of  seed  coming  into  the 
market,  but  my  experience  is  that  if  you  deal  with  a 
respectable  seed  merchant  that  he  can  still  sell  you 
seed  as  good  as  ever  it  was. 

3868.  Can  you  grow  as  good  flax  now  as  you  did'  25 
years  ago? — I would  hesitate  before  I would  say  that. 
It  is  a precarious  crop,  and  the  seasons  are  not'  nearly 
so  good. 

3869.  You  think  that  from  some  cause  there  is  a 
falling  away?— There  are  isolated  cases  in  which  there 
are  as  good  crops  as  ever. 

3870.  Taking  the  crop  as  a general  rule?- -I  think  the 
seasons  are  not  so  good  for  the  growth  of  flax. 

3871.  And  it  does  not  grow  as  well?— The  seasons 
come  in  cycles.  We  will  have  good  weather  for  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  then  for  the  next  six  or  eight 
weeks  we  will  have  bad  weather,  and  this  militates 
against  the  growth  of  the  flax. 

3872.  You  think  the  seasons  are  not  as  good  as 
they  were  30  or  40  years  ago? — I do. 

3873.  You  have  some  experience  of  the  flax  prize 
scheme  for  growing  crops? — Yes. 

3874.  Do  you  find  that  the  flax  works  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  way  the  prizes  are  awarded,  as  a general 
rule?— Not  by  any  means.  I have  known  first  prize 
flax  being  inferior  in  quality  to  second  and  third  crops. 

3875.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  judge  a growing 
crop  of  flax  exactly  as  to  how  it  will  come  out  on  foot? 
— I think  it  is  not  possible. 

3876.  About  the  labour  question? — Labour  is  cer- 
tainly dearer. 

3877.  Do  you  think  that  the  labour  is  as  efficient  as 
formerly?— I don’t  think  so.  I think  we  have  only 
second  or  third-class  hands  dealing  with  it. 

3878.  Are  they  not  as  expert  as  they  were  in  former 
days? — They  are  not,  except  some  of  the  older  hands. 

3879.  About  this  lot  of  flax  of  yours  that  you  sold  in 
Ballvmonev . You  were  offered  6s.  3d.  a s'tone  for  it 
at  the  mill? — Yes. 

3880.  And  you  refused  the  price? — Yes. 

3881.  And  the  mill-owner  wrote  for  another  buyer, 
and  he  refused  to  come  and  see  it,  and  vou  then  got 
8s.  9d.  for  it  in  Ballymoney  from  the  late"  Mr.  Gailev? 
— Yes. 

3882.  Did  you  say  you  timed  yourself  to  be  at  the 
gate  when  the  bell  would  ring? — Yes. 

3883.  What  was  the  object  of  that? — The  object  was 
that  I would  get  outside  the  rut  I was  in  and  to  get 
a strange  buyer — a man  I had  confidence  in. 

3884.  You  didn’t  want  to  be  there  in  time  so  that 
it  could  be  spotted? — Quite  so,  and  I timed  it  so  that 
the  carts  would  come  in  at  the  time  the  buyer  would 
be  there. 

. Do  you  find  it  that  if  a man  does  not  sell 

m the  first  market  that  he  will  be  surely  boycotted  in 
next? — Yes,  a sort  of  quiet  boycott.  * 

3886.  A quiet  boycott? — Yes,  a "quiet  boycott. 

3887.  As  a general  rule  he  will  send  that  flax  out 
Tr*t"  sr>TOP  other  farmer? — He  will  not  be  there  or  go 
near  the  first  flax  man  at  all. 


3888.  Doesn’t  he  generally  change  the  make-up 
his  load  of  flax? — He  does.  I think  it  would  be  wis~. 
for  him  to  divide  the  lots  bv  putting  it  into  two  oi 
three  carts. 

3889.  A man  may  hold  over  his  flax  for  a year  or  so 
after  he  gets  it  scutched.  If  he  gets  it  scutched  in 
February  or  March,  and  holds  it  over  to  the  next  sea- 
son, it  may  be  better  flax  than  the  new  season’s  flax? 
— It  may  he. 

3890.  But  still  it  is  old  flax? — It  is. 

3891.  If  he  takes  that  into  the  market  will  he  get  the 
actual  price  for  it,  or  will  he  have  to  take  a lesser 
price,  or  will  there  be  any  buyer  to  buy  it  at  all?— I 
have  always  made  it  a point  to  sell  my  flax  every  year. 
I have  known  flax  kept  very  carefully  getting  de- 
teriorated, and  it  is  known  by  the  smell. 

3892.  At  any  rate,  the  seller  of  old  flax  won't 
acknowledge  that  it  is  old,  but  try  aud  sell  it  as  new? — 
He  will  labour  under  a disadvantage. 

3893.  You  would  say  there  is  a sorb  of  compulsion, 
compelling  the  farmers  to  market  their  produce  that 
year ? I think  it  is  to  the  farmer’s  advantage  to  mar- 
ket his  flax  the  year  it  grows — at  least,  that  has  been 
niv  experience.  I have  never  held  it  over. 

3894.  Is  there  any  change  you  would  suggest  in  the 
way  of  marketing  the  flax?— I am  against  the  co-opera- 
tive system.  I would  also  be  against  disposing  of  flax 
by  auction  because  I think  it  would  produce  a tendency 
to  narrow  the  compass  for  buyers  to  give  smaller 
prices. 

3895.  Chairman. — You  are  opposed  to  auctioning 
fax? — I would  be  opposed  to  auctioning,  as  I believe 
if  there  is  any  chance  of  a combine  it  would  off;r 
greater  facilities. 

3896.  You  think  it  would  more  readily  assist  a com- 
bination of  buyers  to  get  flax  at  their  own  prices? — 

3897.  "Would  you  be  satisfied  if  you  were  allowed  to 
let  on,  say,  about  a third  of  your  flax- water,  or  as 
much  as  would  let  your  men  see  the  sods  and  stones? — 
Quite  so,  I would  be  quite  satisfied  with  that,  and  my 
men  would  be  quite  satisfied,  but  I think  the  better 
idea  is  to  have  a reserve  dam  where  practicable. 

3898.  But  where  it  is  not  practicable  what  would  you 
do?— In  that  case  I would  be  satisfied  with  your  sug- 
gestion to  allow  off  a third,  or  what  would  bare  the 
stones. 

3899.  Mr.  Lane. — But  you  think  no  farmer  can 
let  off  flax-water  on  account  of  trouble  with  the  fishery 
people? — No. 

8900.  What  is  your  experience? — I have  had  long  ex- 
perience. 

3901.  You  don’t  think  that  the  fishery  laws  are  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  farmers? — There  are  vexa- 
tious prosecutions. 

3902.  But  still  they  have  not  had  the  effect  of  check- 
ing it?— I would  not  say  that. 

3903.  Chairman. — I think  you  stated  that  you  never 
knew  a case  of  a farmer  stopping  flax-growing  where 
he  had  been  prosecuted? — I never  knew  a farmer  stop- 
ping growing  flax  on  account  of  prosecutions,  but  I 
have  known  of  many  cases  where  the  prosecutions  were 
vexatious. 

3904.  Mr.  Lane. — But  still  it  did  not  stop  them 
growing  flax? — Not  absolutely.  I want  to  say  that  no 
matter  how  many  Committees  6it  on  the  flax-growing 
industry,  or  no  matter  what  theories  you  propound,  if 
you  retard  the  farmers  they  will  stop  growing  flax. 

3905.  Chairman. — Thank  you. 


Thomas  Given,  Esq.,  representing  the  County  Antrim  Agricultural  Association,  examined. 


3906.  Chairman. — Are  you  a flax-grower,  Mr. 
Given?— Yes. 

J-  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  wit- 
ness?—Yes. 

8908.  Would  you  agree  with  all  he  has  said? — 
Generally. 

3909.  Are  there  any  points  on  which  you  disagree? 
l nave  not  taken  a note  of  his  evidence.  If  you 

^ memolY- 

3910.  There  has  not  been  a great  decrease  in  flax- 
growing in  your  district? — Nothing  extra  in  my  district, 
but  a little,  certainly. 

tioSy^t  W^at  been  *s  due  to  the  labour  ques- 


3912.  Mainly?— Yes. 

3913.  Not  so  much  to  the  price? — Well,  the  price  is 
considerable,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  prices  were,  to  my  knowledge,  some- 
what higher, 'but  for  the  last  year  prices  were  fair,  and 
I hope  they  may  still  continue. 

3914.  I hope  so,  too.  Is  it  the  cost  of  the  labour 
or  its  scarcity  that  you  complain  of? — Well,  both  com- 
bined. 

3915.  And  the  quality  of  the  labour? — And  the 
quality  of  the  labour. 

3916.  What  is  wrong  with  the  quality  of  the  labour? 
— I agree  with  Mr.  Carson  in  what  he  says  that  the 
people — the  youth  of  the  present  generation — do  not 


F Ballimena. 

• June  l,  191  a 
William 
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Balltmena.  seem  to  work  or  to  be  inclined  to  manipulate  the  flax 
— work  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  80  or  40  years 
Juke  1, 1910.  ag0> 

Thomas  3917.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the 

Given,  Esq.  general  cultivation  and  treatment  ol  flax? — No,  not 

’ much. 

3918.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  labour  that  is 
required  for  an  acre  of  flax? — I always  put  in  two  or 
three  acres  of  flax. 

3919.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether  there  was  any 
special  point  you  want  to  bring  forward  about  the  cul- 
tivation of  flax? — I would  wish  to  say  that  I have 
looked  over  that,  and  I find  that  the  balance  or  the 
takings  on  an  Irish  acre  of  land,  when  the  flax  is 
put  on  the  market,  and  the  money  conies  to  my  pocket, 
will  be  extremely  small,  taking  the  labour  and  the 
cultivation  into  account. 

3920.  How  does  it  compare  with  other  crops? — In 
my  opinion  if  a man  was  to  take  his  oats  and  sell  it  in 
the  market,  and  also  sell  the  straw  in  the  market,  it 
would  pav  him  nearly  as  well  as  the  flax  would 
do.  I will  give  you  my  reason  for  that.  The  flax 
crop  must  all  be  done  by  manual  or  hand  labour, 
whereas  at  the  harvesting  of  our  oats  we  can  use  our 
horses,  and  we  have  machinery,  and  we  can  do  it 
quicker  and  in  an  easier  manner ; therefore  my  judg- 
ment is  that  when  all  is  done,  the  one  would  be  equally 
as  good  as  the  other  in  money. 

3921.  The  corn  crop  is  necessary  for  the  feeding  of 
your  cattle? — Oh,  certainly,  especially  the  straw,  and 
even  for  manure. 

3922.  Is  the  seed  you  get  as  good  as  formerly? — I 
don’t  think  so.  Of  course.  I speak  for  some  years 
back.  My  opinion  is  that  for  the  last  ten  years  or 
so — I may  be  wrong  in  my  judgment — but  I surmise 
that  the  seed  is  not  as  well  matured  now  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago. 

3923.  Matured? — Yes,  matured,  that  is — I only  sur- 
mise this — it  should  get  growing  longer  in  the  straw. 

3924.  With  regard  to  the  flax-water,  you  heard  what 
has  been  stated  about  catch-dams? — Yes,  I think 
that  a farmer  should  try  and  situate  his  dams  so, 
and  make  them  so,  that  he  could  flood  the  water  over 
his  adjacent  land  or  meadows,  which  would  improve 
them  immensely,  and  he  would  be  able  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  used  to  grow.  If 
he  cannot  have  a catch-dam,  as  in  my  own  case,  seeing 
that  there  are  some  instances  even  in  my  own  experi- 
ence, if  I may  so  state,  where  I cannot  let  it  off  over 
my  meadows,  and  as  a natural  circumstance,  the  only 
thing  I could  do  was  to  purchase  waders.  I have  done 
it  last  year  at  considerable  cost,  so  that  a man  could 
go  into  the  dam  without  the  slightest  drop  of  water 
getting  at  him  when  he  stood  on  the  flax  to  get  it  out. 

3925.  How  deep  is  your  dam? — About  the  ordinary 
depth,  say  about  four  feet ; but  as  a rule  the  bottom  of 
it  is  blue  clay,  and  when  the  man  goes  into  it  and  the 
water  in  it,  it  would  naturally  make  it  deeper. 

3926.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  the  farmers 
have  stopped  growing  flax  because  of  fishery  prosecu- 
tions?— I cannot  say  that  I have. 

3927.  Are  these  prosecutions  vexatious? — They  are, 
certainly.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  that  is  if  they  are 
carried  to  a rigour.  We  can  carry  some  things  beyond 
the  limit.  I say,  and  I say  it  advisedly,  and  I have 
said  it  in  this  room  already,  that  a man  who  will  take 
his  spade,  or  allow  his  spade  to  be  taken,  and  deliber- 
ately dig  down  the  breast  of  his  dam  should  be  prose- 
cuted. Where  it  is  done  deliberately,  but  through  the 
action  of  other  causes,  such  as  the  action  of  heavy 
trains  passing,  as  I have  seen  it  myself,  as  I have  some 
dams  adjacent  to  the  railway,  and  where  the  sub-soil 
is  of  a heavy  blue  clay,  with  the  heavy  trains  passing 
they  will  have  a tendency  to  shake  the  soil  so  much 
that  I have  actually  seen  the  water  going  out  of  my 
dams  in  spite  of  me. 

3928.  And  you  might  be  prosecuted  for  that? — I 
have  been  prosecuted  for  it. 

3929.  Do  you  share  the  views  of  the  last  witness  with 
regard  to  the  flax-buyers? — Well,  I would  hardly  go 
so  far.  My  opinion  is,  I don't  care  what  man  pur- 
chases from  me,  if  he  gives  me  a reasonable  and  fair 
price  to  please  me,  or  what  I call  a reasonably  fair 
price  for  my  produce. 

3930.  How  do  you  know  when  it  is  a reasonably  fair 
price? — Oh,  very  well.  I will  just  tell  you.  I agree 
with  Mr.  Oarson  in  what  he  has  said  that  no  practical 
farmer  can  grow  flax  for  much  less  than  7s.  or  8s.  a 
stone,  and  he  cannot  grow  it  even  at  that  to  pay  him. 


3931.  That  would  hardly  help  you  to  determine 
whether  your  flax  was  worth  6s.  or  7s.  a stone?— I 
have  great  dependence  on  some  flax-buyers.  Certainly 
there  are  isolated  cases  where  I know  that  boycotting 
took  place,  and  is  taking  place. 

3932.  And  is  taking  place? — I won’t  say  that  up  to 
last  year.  I won’t  say  that.  I have  seen  it  being 
tried  with  myself  about  twenty  years  ago. 

3933.  You  think  that  there  is  a want  of  confidence 
between  the  farmers  and  the  buyers  ? — A great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  class  of  the  farmer  and  of  his  disposition, 
I should  think. 

3934.  But  not  the  disposition  of  the  buyer  ? — I would 
not  say  that.  It  would  not  matter  to  me  whether  I 
sold  my  flax  at  the  mill  or  the  market  provided  I was 
pleased  with  the  price,  but  I would  want  to  be  there 
myself  no  matter  whether  I sold  it  or  not. 

3935.  If  a new  system  were  introduced  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  industry  and  to  help  to  restore  confidence 
where  it  does  not  now  exist,  I am  sure  you  would 
support  it? — I certainly  would.  I would  sup- 
port co-operation  provided  I thought  it  would  work, 
but  I would  have  my  doubts  considerably  increased 
about  it,  because  it  is  hard  to  get  all  Ulster  in  one 
mind,  especially  on  agriculture. 

3936.  I hope  they  will  never  be  all  of  one  mind?— I 
suppose  we  will  be  on  the  verge  of  the  millennium  be- 
fore that. 

3937.  You  wanted  to  say  something  with  regard  to 
the  scheme  of  prizes  for  flax? — Well,  my  views  are 
limited.  I don’t  altogether  agree  with  this  prize  sys- 
tem. I would  disagree  considerably  with  Dr.  Love  on 
that  subject. 

3938.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  the  money  might 
be  better  _applied  in  some  other  direction? — I certainly 
do. 

3939.  Mn.  Crawford. — How  much  flax  do  you  grow 
every  yep.r? — About  28  or  30  pocks  a year.  About  two 
bags  as  a rule.  Perhaps  my  son  and  I might  have  three 
sometimes. 

3940.  How  many  acres  would  that  sow? — I would 
allow  8 pecks  to  the  Irish  acre. 

3941.  What  is  your  average  yield?  How  many 
stones  do  you  get  out  of  it?-— About  5 stones  to  the 
peck  and  sometimes  6. 

3942.  And  what  is  your  average  price  per  stone?— 
It  would  run  about  6s. 

3943.  Six  shillings  a stone  P — Yes. 

3944.  That  is  only  48s.  a cwt.  ? — That  is  all. 

3946.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  say  that  the  seed  is 
not  as  good  as  formerly? — I do. 

8946.  You  mean  that  it  has  not  so  good  a shoulder 
or  so  plump  as' it  formerly  was? — My  opinion  is.  that 
it  has  not  the  same  shoulder.  You  will  get  pickles 
with  the  seed  of  a small  dark  colour,  and  I have  no 
great  faith  in  that. 

3947.  You  think  it  has  been  green  pulled? — Yes. 

3948.  Do  you  use  the  flax-water  as  a manure?— I 
would  if  it  were  at  all  in  my  power. 

3949.  Did  you  ever  see  it  doue? — I have  done  it 
myself. 

3950.  And  it  improves  your  grass? — Certainly. 

3951.  When  you  clean  out  your  flax  dam  do  yon 
spread  the  mud  over  the  land? — I never  do  that.  I 
allow  the  sediment  to  remain  there,  inasmuch  as  I can 
see  that  I have  better  retted  flax  out  of  a dam  of  that 
sort  when  the  water  is  still  kept  in  it  and  stored  up 
as  much  with  the  mud  as  possible  through  the  flax. 

3952-3.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  bought  the 
waders? — Oh,  no,  I never  had  to  do  that  only  the  one 
particular  time.  I could  not  get  the  flax  out  except 
by  cutting  down  the  fence  or  breast  of  the  dam,  and  1 
would  not  do  that. 

3954.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  that  the  labour 
is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be;  that  it  is  scarcer?— 
I do. 

3955.  Take  a man  of  the  present  day  with  the  man 
of  forty  years  ago.  Say  yon  had  a certain  man  thirty 
years  ago  pulling  flax,  and  you  take  that  same  man  s 
son  at  the  present  time,  is  he  not  as  good  a man  as  his 
father? — Yes,  if  he  continues  with  him. 

3956.  Do  you  think  is  the  present  generation  of 
labourers  as  good  as  they  were  formerly? — If  they  are 
used  to  that  particular  kind  of  work  they  may,  but  as 
a rule  the  youth  of  our  country  have  the  desire  w 
emigrate.  They  will  either  go  to  another  country  or  go 
into  the  towns  and  go  to  the  factories. 
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3957.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  labourers  are 
not  equally  as  good  as  the  labourers  were  thirty  years 
ago? — I have  my  ideas,  and  I daresay  so  have  you. 

3958.  I may  say  that  I find  the  labourers  as  good 
as  ever  they  were?— It  depends  on  the  locality  you 
come  from. 

3959.  You  say  that  oats  would  pay  as  well  as  flax?— 

I do,  and  I am  speaking  from  experience. 

3960.  Which  is  the  most  exhausting  on  the  soil— a 
crop  of  oats  or  flax?— The  flax,  of  course.  Take  the 
crops  in  rotation.  We  manure  the  potato  crop  first. 
The  manure  is  put  there,  and  it  is  oats  that  follow, 
and  flax  in  the  ordinary  course  of  rotation  the  third 
year. 

3961.  You  sow  grass-seed  down  with  the  flax?— We 
sow  grass-seed  with  the  flax. 

3962.  Do  you  find  that  you  have  a better  crop  of  hay 

by  sowing  your  grass-seed  down  with  the  flax  than  if 
you  sowed  it  with  oats?— Yes,  provided  I put  plenty  , 
of  lime  on  it.  * J 

3963.  Did  you  ever  sow  a second  crop  of  corn  on 
where  you  said  you  sow  the  flax  now? — No. 

3964.  What  sort  of  a corn  crop  would  you  have? — I 
don’t  think  you  would  have  anything  worth  much. 

3965.  You  think  it  would  not  be  good?— It  would 
only  grow  to  weeds  with  me,  and  I would  not  try  it 
as  it  would  exhaust  the  soil  too  much. 

3966.  The  two  crops  coming  after  each  other? 


3967.  More  so  than  flax? — I would  not  put  it  in  at 

all.  * 

3968.  Do  you  apply  potash  or  kainit  to  your  flaxP — 
Kainit. 

3969.  Do  you  find  a benefit  from  it? — Oh,  certainly. 
There  is  po  doubt  about  that. 

3970.  Do  you  apply  it  generally  all  round? — I do. 

3971.  And  you  think  the  farmers  have  got  to  know 
where  it  pays  them  now  from  long  experience? — Oh, 
certainly;  but  I remember  when  there  was  nothing  of 
the  sort,  with  the  result  that  we  used  to  have  fields 
of  yellow  stinted  flax  in  some  instances. 

3972.  There  is  none  of  that  yellowing  now  since  you 
started  using  the  kainit? — No. 

3973.  You  had  to  purchase  waders  to  throw  out  your 
flax  this  year  from  your  dam? — Yes. 

3974.  When  that  dam  was  four  feet  deep  and  when 
they  were  stooping  for  the  flax  how  far  up  were  they 
wet — up  to  the  neck  ? — I cannot  tell  you  how  far  they 
were  wet.  I suppose  they  were  wet  all  over.  Never- 
theless the  waders  came  up  to  their  waist. 

3975.  They  were  bound  to  be  wet  up  to  the  neck? — 
They  were  more  or  less  wet. 

3976.  Of  course,  there  are  men  who  will  injure  their 
health  for  the  sake  of  money.  Do  you  not  think  it  was 
cruel  to  put  a man  into  that? — My  own  son  did  it; 
therefore,  I did  not  ask  a stranger  to  do  it.  I would 
not  ask  a stranger  to  do  it.  I would  disagree  with  the 
doctor  on  that  subject — that  it  is  injurious  to  health. 

3977.  Supposing  you  put  your  horses  to  it?  Would 
that  not  be  cruelty  to  animals? — If  you  can  devise 
some  means  of  getting  out  some  cheap  method  by 
which  flax  could  be  pulled  or  taken  out  of  the  steep  I 
will  go  in  for  that  very  fast. 

3978.  You  say  you  have  better  flax  with  the  mud  in 
the  dams? — I do. 

3979.  What  is  the  quality  of  your  dams,  blue  clay? 
— Yes. 

3980.  Is  it  spring  water  that  runs  into  them? — I 
allow  them  to  remain  as  they  are  all  the  year. 

3981.  You  fill  them  early  in  the  season? — Yes. 

3982.  If  you  would  clean  out  these  dams  you  would 
have  a lighter  colour  of  flax? — I would  have  white  flax. 

3983.  And  not  so  good? — I would  not  have  the  same 
weight. 

3984.  Me.  Lane. — How  many  pair  of  waders  did  you 
l>uy?— One  pair. 

3985.  What  did  it  cost  you? — I think  18s. 

3986.  It  solved  the  whole  question  of  the  flax  in  your 
case  ‘ — It  did  with  regard  to  the  throwing  of  it  out  for 
that  particular  dam.  My  son  got  into  it,  but  he  had 
to  rtttd  on  the  flax,  waders  and  all. 

3987.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  the  flax-water? 


* Carson  that  flax- water  prosecutions 

are  vexatious  to  the  agriculturists. 

y°°;  T»rfe'J“  case  jour  difficulty  is  oyer 
1 A0  *S°*  " tia“>  ’rad'®s  l»*t  I suppose  we 
-g°  into  the  dams  with  them. 

3989.  Me.  Hjnchcliff.— You  stated  that  the  price  of 
3™  u£-  Is,lfc  nofc  a fact  t0  your  knowledge  linen 
trade  was  better  last  season?— So  far  as  the  linfn  trade 
is  concerned  I know  precious  little  about  that.  The 

fiOQn°°?Lud-Yatry  18  en,tirei-v  doae  away  with. 

3990.  Isn  t it  common  knowledge  that  the  spinning 

hlTnc7fm  blg  °*tntoreS.!iHe  Belfa*fc  better  durinf 
the  last  few  months?— As  far  as  that  is  concerned  I am 
not  an  expert. 

, “P*  wh?  do  y°“  think  that  prices  were  higher 
pa^Ee!f0n70ri.flax?-It  maY  be  from  lack  of 
growth.  On  the  Continent,  as  a rule,  we  find  that 
when  Russia  or  Holland  or  Belgium  has  a small  crop, 

• we  get  better  prices  here.  e 

3992.  So  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  main- 
tmned  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulty  of  marketing  flax?— 
on,  I suppose  so.  6 

Is,the  decrease  more  marked  in  the  case  of 
the  large  farmers  the  decrease  in  the  cultivation  of 
flax,  as  compared  with  the  small  farmers?— I don’t 
think  so,  because,  as  a rule,  I find  some  of  mv  neieii- 
bours,  and,  of  course,  they  keep  a stag  of  men  all  the 
• eai  ™und,  and  that  stag  of  men  are  continually  there 
and  they  are  used  to  the  work,  and  as  a consequence 
the  work  can  be  got  through  now  nearly  as  quickly  as 
it  used  to  be  some  25  or  30  years  ago. 

. I,SI?  at  pulling  time  that  you  want  the 
additional  help  most?— That  is  the  time,  because  the 
flax  will  be  injured  more  or  less  if  it  has  to  lie  on  the 
grass  previous  to  retting. 

the  labour  difficulty  is  no  greater 
with  the  large  farmer  than  with  the  small  farmer?— 
ifle  large  farmer  has  the  necessary  labour.  The  labour 
difficulty  would,  however,  be  less  on  the  small  farms 

3996.  And  yet  you  say  that  the  large  farmers  con- 
tinue to  grow  more  flax  than  the  small  farmer,  so  that 
it  does  not  look  as  if  the  labour  was  the  chief  cause?— 
Ihe  labour  is  principally  the  cause  with  me. 

3997.  Mr.  Crawford. — Are  you  growing  less  than 
you  usually  grew? — I have  grown  less  than  my  father 
used  to  grow  on  the  same  farm.  I may  be  wrong  in 
the  statement,  but  I think  that  when  the  hand-loom 
industry  was  through  our  country  we  had  more  people 
then  to  come  out  and  give  assistance  than  we  have 

. 3998.  Chairman. — Do  you  remember  the  hand-loom 
industry ? — Oh,  yes;  it  is  not  so  long  since  it  entirely 
disappeared.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  considerable 
through  our  district.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  in  every 
house,  but  now  it  is  all  gone  into  the  factories. 

3999.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Sometimes  when  the  flax 
brairds  and  it  yellows  you  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
flax  was  frosted?— I have  my  doubts  about  that. 

4000.  Why  so? — I would  say  that  it  was  not  the 
frost  that  caused  the  yellowing;  it  was  the  want  of 
something  at  the  root  to  manure  the  plant  and  make 
it  rise. 

4001.  Hasn’t  there  been  a good  deal  less  of  yellow- 
ing since  you  put  on  the  kainit?— Oh,  certainly. 

4002.  Then  it  could  not  be  the  frost  previously? — 
No,  I don’t  think  it  was. 

4003.  Would  you  say  that  the  flax  crop  was  very 
susoeptible  to  frost? — No.  it  is  not.  It  is  owing  to 
the  seed  if  it  be  sown  early.  There  are  some  people 
who  persist  in  putting  it  in  in  April,  and  if  it  comes 
on  and  there  is  snow  or  hail  I would  think  that  it 
would  be  injurious. 

4004.  Do  you  not  see  flax  seed  growing  about  scutch 
mills  in  frost  and  snow  ? — I have  seen  it  growing  on 
the  country  road  and  not  yellowing. 

4005.  And  did  you  ever  see  it  yellowing  under  those 
circumstances  ? — It  greatly  depends  on  the  class  of  the 
seed. 

4006.  It  is  usually  a good  healthy  green-looking  flax, 
and  you  say  that  under  the  circumstances  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  it? — I don’t  know,  but  there  might 


Ballymena. 
June  X,  191<X 

Thomas 
Given,  Esq. 


Hugh  Wright,  Esq.,  representing  the  County 
j007.  Chairman. — Are  you  a flax-grower? — Yes. 

4noo’  tf,  ,^e  area  declining  with  you? — Very  little, 
in  : what  do  you  think  are  the  greatest  drawbacks 
sfle  increase  of  the  area? — Well,  scarcity  of  labour. 


Antrim  Agricultural  Association,  examined. 

4010.  Would  you  put  that  first  in  your  list? — Yes. 

4011.  And  what  about  the  seasons,  are  they  as  good 
as  ever?— I think  they  are  not  so  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  flax. 


Hugh 

Wright,  Esq. 
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4012.  Labour  and  the  seasons  are  against  you  as 
well  as  prices? — The  prices  this  last  year  were  pretty 
good. 

4013.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  system  of  market- 
ing?— Not  at  all. 

4014.  Have  you  a want  of  confidence  in  the  buyers 
that  come  round? — I have.  I want  no  buyer  to  come 
round  me. 

4015.  But  you  want  them  to  come  round  all  the 
same? — Oh,  yes. 

4016.  Have  you  complete  confidence  in  their  system 
of  buying  at  the  markets? — No;  if  you  are  bid  at  the 
mill,  and  then  go  into  the  market,  you  need  not  ex- 
pect anything  more. 

4017.  If  you  are  offered  a small  price  at  the  mill 
don’t  you  take  it  out  to  market? — Yes;  but  you  would 
need  to  bring  someone  else  with  you. 

4018.  Have  you  to  get  someone  .to  help  in  the  sale  ? 
— I had,  because  sometime  ago  I Was  left  a ticket  for 
5s.  at  the  mill,  and  when  I sold  till  I was  tired  I only 
made  a penny  a stone  more. 

4019.  At  the  market? — Yes. 

4020.  You  don’t  know  that? — I cannot  prove  it. 

4021.  Don't  you  think  that  it  is  possible  that  a good 
deal  of  that  is  only  suspicion  on  your  part  and  others? 
— I think  there  is  room  for  suspicion.  We  tried  to 
get  a co-operative  system  started  here  this  last  season, 
and'  we  tried  to  get  all  scutch-mill  owners,  and  especi- 
ally the  farmers  to  combine,  but  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  get  them  to  do  so.  When  we  tried  to  get  up  a 
meeting  to  arrange,  amongst  other  things,  that  no 
flax  should  be  sold  at  the  mills,  and  that  all  flax  should 
come  to  the  public  market,  the  mill-owners — well, 
about  half  of  them — were  afraid,  and  they  would  not 
sign  an  undertaking  not  to  sell  at  the  mill. 

4022.  Were  you  connected  with  the  central  organisa- 
tion?— Yes ; but  the  thing  was  not  got  through.  We 
had  Mr.  Noble  down  here,  and  we  got  organised  into  a 
society,  to  get  all  the  flax  into  the  market,  as  we  be- 
lieved it  was  not  fair  to  either  the  spinners  or  growers 
to  have  men  going  round  the  country  and  picking  out 
the  best  of  the  flax  and  leaving  only  the  refuse  for  other 
buyers  when  they  came  into  the  market.  I think  that 
such  a system  is  injurious  to  our  markets.  I would 
give  the  spinners  a fair  trade,  but  I would  lay  it  down 
that  they  should  come  to  the  public  market— -and  buy 
and  sell  there. 

4023.  Is  the  seed  as  good  as  ever? — It  was  not  as 
good  this  last  year. 

4024.  For  a series  of  years  has  it  been  as  good  as 
formerly? — Well,  it  has  been  pretty  fair. 

4025.  Are  you  troubled  with  prosecutions  about  flax- 
water? — No. 

4026.  How  do  you  get  over  the  difficulty? — I 
scoured  out  an  old  ditch,  and  I ran  the  other  dam  into 
a vacant  one. 

4027.  You  had  no  difficulty  about  it  then.  You 
think  it  would  be  a hardship  if  all  the  farmers  in  the 
country  were  asked  to  provide  catch-dams? — Yes,  be- 
cause in  some  cases  the  way  their  dams  are  situate 
they  could  not  have  the  same  water  in  another  part 
where  it  would  be  suitable  to  make  dams.  I think 
myself  that  life  is  far  more  important  than  the  fish. 
I know  a man  up  at  Crebilly,  a Mr.  Carson,  and  he 
stated  at  one  of  the  meetings  we  held  under  this  co- 
operative society,  that  it  was  the  cause  of  his  father’s 
death,  going  into  a flax  dam,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
cases,  and  there  are  others  of  a like  nature. 

4028.  How  much  flax  do  you  grow?— About  two 
bags. 

4029.  Have  you  grown  more  than  that  regularly? — 
No,  it  depends  on  the  land. 

4030.  On  the  whole,  you  find  it  a profitable  cropP — 
Yes. 

4031.  Do  you  usually  get  from  five  to  six  stones  per 
peck? — Yes. 

4032.  To  the  peck?— I would  say  5J  stones  to  the 
peck. 

4033.  What  price  do  you  get? — From  5s.  to  7s.  6d. 

4034.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  5s.  6d.  I suppose? — 
No ; the  farmers  are  not  satisfied. 

4035.  If  you  got  7s.  every  year,  I suppose  you  would 
be? — I would. 

4036.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  with  6s.  6d.  per 
stone? — We  need  the  money  anyway,  whether  it  pays 
us  or  not;  but  it  is  my  experience  that  we  could  make 
more  money  out  of  the  same  ground  for  flax  than  any 
other  crop,  and  for  a second  crop  of  oats  it  is  not  so 
remunerative,  as  the  weeds  come  to  stay. 


4037-8.  Mb.  James  Stewabt. — What  would  the  mill- 
owners  object  to  in  not  allowing  the  flax  to  go  to  the- 
public  market? — They  could  not  get  some  customers 
to  agree  to  bring  it,  and  I believe  they  are  afraid' to. 
What  has  been  termed  a boycott  really  exists—- milll 
owners  are  afraid  to  offend  the  buyers  and  growers  of 
flax  by  the  signing  of  a paper  not  to  sell  at  the  mill 

4039.  The  mill-owners  would  be  afraid  of  them  I 
suppose? — Yes. 

4040.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewabt. — How  much  seed  do  you 
sow  per  acre? — I believe  I sow  about  nine  pecks  to  the 
Irish  acre.  When  I sow  it  too  thick  it  not  only  rots 
itself  but  kills  the  grass  seed. 

4041.  Yet  you  have  a yield  of  from  five  to  six  stones 
a peck? — Yes.  There  was  one  season  that  it  began  to 
yellow  and  I sowed  kainit,  and  I had  seven  stone 
to  the  peck  out  of  the  same  seed. 

4042.  You  think  that  by  sowing  nine  pecks  to  the 
Irish  acre,  that  nine  stones  per  peck  at  5s.  6d.  per 
stone  would  be  a profitable  crop? — I do.  You  see  if 
you  would  sow  a second  crop  of  oats  instead  of  growing 
a crop  of  flax  your  crop  would  be  very  weedy. 

4043.  And  you  think  that  a second  crop  of  oats 
encourages  weeds  more  than  flax? — I do,  as  it  grows 
thinner,  besides  the  ground  is  better  prepared  for  the 
flax. 

4044.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  flax  crop 
encourages  weeds.  You  don’t  think  that? — No. 

4045.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  about  the  culti- 
vation of  flax? — I believe  it  pays  its  Way.  I also 
believe  in  ploughing  early  and  ploughing  a second  time, 
as  it  is  better  than  using  the  grubber  a second  tima,. 
and  it  helps  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  keep  them 
better  out  of  the  soil. 

4046.  What  do  you  call  early  ploughing? — Mainly  in 
November  if  the  weather  is  good. 

4047.  And  would  the  second  ploughing  be  to  get  the 
scutch  grass  out? — Yes,  all  weeds  if  possible. 

4048.  What  time  would  you  have  your  second  plough- 
ing?— Immediately  before  sowing. 

4049.  Immediately  before  sowing ? — Yes,  if  the  spring, 
is  dry.  It  is  not  a good  thing  having  it  ploughed  a 
second  time  too  early,  because  it  gets  too  dry. 

4050.  Supposing  the  seed  that  is  grown  among  your 
oat  crop  gets  into  the  soil,  sure  they  are  not  killed. 
Wouldn’t  they  be  preserved  for  the  second  ploughing? 
— I don’t  think  so. 

4051.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  wrong  to  plough  these 
weed  seeds  up  to  germinate  and  grow  among  your 
crop? — I am  in  the  habit  of  cleaning  my  seed,  so  that 
there  are  few  bad  seeds  get  into  the  land,  and  I find 
it  important  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  mustard  and 
material  of  that  kind. 

4052.  Mb.  Lane. — You  said  there  is  no  question  but 
that  human  life  is  more  valuable  than  fish  life, 
wouldn’t  it  be  fairer  to  say  that  it  is  a question  of  flax 
against  fish? — I think  if  a man  is  to  endanger  his  life 
to  make  a little  money  it  would  be  wrong. 

4053.  But  he  need  not  grow  flax? — No. 

4054.  You  think  that  the  fish  industry  is  as  valuable 
as  the  flax  industry? — No. 

4055.  Well,  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  so?— 
Well,  it  is  not  my  experience.  I think  the  fishing  in- 
dustry is  very  little  for  the  country  in  general. 

4066-7.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — What  class  of  seed  do  you 
sow  on  your  farm? — Riga  and  Dutch — Riga  on  light 
ground,  and  Dutch  on  the  heavy. 

4058. '  What  amount  of  seed  would  you  sow  ?— I 
would  sow  about  two  bags. 

4059.  What  have  you  sown  this  year? — I have  sown 
22  pecks,  I believe,  this  year.  There  was  a little  field  I 
intended  sowing  in  flax,  but  it  was  so  rich  last  year 
that  I thought  I would  sow  it  a second  year  with  oats. 

4060.  What  kind  of  seed  have  you  sown  that  you  can 
have  a crop  on  both  heavy  and  light  soils? — I sow  Riga 
on  the  light  soil  as  much  as  possible,  and  Dutch  on 
the  heavy  soil.  I have  nearly  all  classes  of  soils. 

4061.  You  saw  a lot  of  good  quality  sold  in  Ballymen* 
this  year? — Yes. 

4062.  Which  seed  had  the  best  appearance? — -Well, 
the  Riga  looked  as  well  as  the  Dutch. 

4063.  Would  you  say  that  there  was  more  Rig* 
sown  this  year  than  last  year? — I would  not  be  sur- 
prised. Dutch  is  10s.  a bag  dearer,  and  that  is 


4064.  Doesn't  that  show  that  the  farmers  think  it 
better  to  get  a good  looking  seed  no  matter  what  tau 
of  a Bo'il  they  have  P— That  is  so.  It  is  the  class 'tnai- 
pays  for  the  best  chance  of  a -crop. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  IRISH  FLAX-GROWING  INDUSTRY. 


Tlie  Rt.  Hon.  John  Young,  P.C.  D.L.,  LL.D.,  representing  the  County  Antrim  Agricultural  Association,  Baixthenju 
examined.  ''  — 


4065.  Chairman. — Mr.  Young,  you  represent  the 
County  Antrim  Agricultural  Association  ? — Yes.  I was 
invited  by  them  to  come  here  to-day. 

4066.  You  have  not  sent  in  any  statement  of  your 
evidence? — No;  I have  sent  no  statement  because  I 
have  no  particular  knowledge  with  regard  to  flax, 
except  my  knowledge  of  the  practice  and  success,  or 
non-success  of  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood.  I 
am  pretty  familiar  with  all  their  doings,  and  with  the 
style  of  management,  and  the  sort  of  land  they  culti- 
vate. 

4067.  There  have  been  several  witnesses  this  morning 
who  have  indicated  that  there  has  not  been  a very  great 
decrease  in  the  flax  crop  in  this  immediate  locality? — 
I think  there  has  not  been ; from  my  own  observations, 
I think  there  is  more. 

4068.  Can  you  give  ns  any  indication  of  why  that 
is  so,  because  in  every  other  district  it  has  gone  down 
in  recent  years? — Well,  I think  the  farmers  in  this 
neighbourhood,  round  about  for  10  or  15  miles  of  a 
circle  round  Ballymena,  are  a very  careful  and  shrewd 
class  of  farmers.  They  know  the  nature  of  the  soil 
they  cultivate,  and  they  know  how  to  till  it,  and  in  the 
growth  of  flax,  they  grow  it  in  the  right  order  of 
rotation,  and  grow  it  upon  land  that  is  suitable  for 
it.  You  never  find  a farmer  about  here  foolish  enough 
to  sow  flax  on  unsuitable  laud,  and  , the  consequence 
is  that  as  a rule  they  have  fairly  good  crops,  and  I 
believe  that  they  consider  it  is  a fairly  remunerative 
one,  and  have  good  results  from  it.  I have  been 
told,  or  rather  informed  myself  within  the  last 
ten  days  from  the  various  farmers  who  grow  flax, 
that  the  expense  of  the  crop  is  about  £7  per  acre. 
A farmer  will  not  tell  you  what  his  profits  are, 
besides  these  times  there  is  a feeling  abroad  that 
if  a man  discloses  his  affairs  he  will  very  soon  have 
a visit  from  the  tax-gatherer.  We  are  a shrewd, 
sensible  race,  and  we  keep  our  business  to  ourselves ; 
but  I think  it  would  be  a very  indifferent  farmer  that 
would  not  make  £4  or  £5  beyond  the  .£7,  and  in  my 
immediate  neighbourhood  the  farmers  who  grow  flax 
every  year  are  very  shrewd,  sensible  men,  and  I 
am  sure  they  would  not  grow  it  every  year  if  it  would 
not  pay  them.  The  prices  are  not  so  indicative  of  the 
results  of  flax-growing  as  the  quality  of  the  crop.  A 
small  crop  at  a large  price  generally  pays  better  than 
a big  one  at  an  indifferent  price,  and  it  also  shows 
that  where  the  crops  are  small  the  price  is  high,  be- 
cause the  article  is  scarce.  I heard  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses speak  of  foreign  competition.  Well,  Russian 
flax  enters  very  largely  into  the  competition  with 
Irish  flax.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  with  Irish 
flax.  I know  that  as  Chairman  of  a Company  who 
buy  largely  in  the  Ballymena  market,  and  at  Bally- 
mena mills — as  they  buy  both  ways — that  the  price 
of  Russian  flax  is  a very  material  element  in  the  value 
of  flax  in  the  Ballymena  market.  That  is  the  year 
it  is  extravagantly  high.  I believe  that  we  pay  for 
Russian  flax  at  the  present  time  something  like  50 
or  60  per  cent,  more  than  last  year.  I say  the  flax 
here  I don’t  think  has  risen  quite  so  much,  but  very 
nearly.  I think  you  would  pay  7s.  this  year  for  what 
you  would  have  got  formerly  for  5s.  or  5s.  6d. 

4069-70.  We  are  anxious  to  find  out  what  cause 
contributes  to  the  decline  of  the  flax  crop  generally. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  and  in  many  others  we 
hear  a great  deal  about  *what  I may  describe  as 
a want  of  confidence  between  the  farmers  and  the  flax- 
buyers.  We  have  heard  it  here  to-day? — I have  seen  it 
in  the  newspapers,  but  I don’t  believe  that  it  is  well 
founded.  I have  heard  witnesses  in  this  town  not  long 
ago  speak  of  a want  of  confidence  having  been  created 
between  the  spinners  and  the  buyers  attending  the 
country  mills.  It  strikes  me  that  the  present  system 
of  sale  brings  an  element  of  competition  into  the  buying 
and  selling  of  .flax.  The  practice  as  I know  it  is : a 
representative  of  a spinning  mill  goes  round  the  coun- 
try and  visits  the  scutching  mills,  and  he  puts  a price 
that  he  will  give  upon  the  flax,  and  leaves  a ticket 
with,  the  price  marked  on  it.  The  seller  does  not 
consider  himself  bound  by  that  bargain  -at  all-  . He 
goes  to  the  market,  and  if  he  gets  more  he  takes  it. 

4071.  The  complaint  is  that  if  he  goes  to  the  market 
he  is  a marked  man? — That  is  downright  nonsense. 
Some  men  may  believe  it,  but  it  is  not  a fact. 

4072.  That  may  be  so,  but.  if  the  farmers  believe  the 
■contrary  it  naturally  discourages  them,  and  what  I 
•desire  to  elicit  from  you  is  this  : is  there  any  means 


of  marketing  flax  that  would  restore  confidence  between  — 
the  seller  and  the  buyer.  In  real  practice  I believe  that  Rt-  Hon. 
under  the  present  system  the  farmer  gets  the  best  John  Young, 
possible  price  for  his  fax  that  the  trade  will  command.  P-c-.  D-L., 

4073.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  " ' 
do  away  with  buying  at  tbe  mills.  Would  this  help 
to  give  the  farmers  confidence  in  the  buyers?— I thinlr 
you  will  do  away  with  the  most  potent  element  of 
competition  if  you  do  away  with  that,  but  how  could 
you  do  away  with  it? 

“ wanted  by  the  people  here  to-day  is 
“at  the.  flax  spinners  should  .buy  in  the  open  market? 

— That  is  introducing  quite  a new  thing. 

4075.  If  the  spinners  came  to  see  that  the  farmers 
had  some  suspicion,  however  ill-founded,  and  that  it 
could  be  eradicated  by  some  action  on  their  part,  I 
am  sure  that  the  spinners  .would  do  all  they  could  to 
remove  that  suspicion?— I doubt  it  very  much. 

4076.  The  spinners  that  we  have  had  before  us  else- 
where would  do  it? — I would  not  enter  into  anv 
combination  of  tbe  kind  either  with  tbe  spinners  or 
anybody  else  to  do  anything  but  buy  flax  in  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  best  market  and  the  best  wav.  I 
would  like,  first  of  all,  to  meet  a deputation  of  ail  the 
farmers,  of  this  district  to  give  me  reasons  to  prevent 
our  buying  flax  in  our  own  district. 

4077.  And  then  you  may  consider  it?— I would  think 
I was  doing  the  greatest  injurv  to  the  farmers  them- 
selves by  so  doing. 

4078.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suegest  that  flax 
should  be  sold  by  auction?— That  is  sheer  nonsense. 

4079.  I understand  that  it  has  been  fairly  successful 
so  far  as  it  has  been  tried  in  Belfast?— I doubt  it 
very  much. 

4080.  You  know  that  in  many  places  the  farmers 

sell  their  cattle  and  sell  them  well  in  that  way? I 

don’t  know  of  any  farmer  who  sells  his  cattle  in  that 
way  about  here. 

4081.  There  are  many  counties  where  there  are 
nothing  but  auctions,  but,  of  course,  I am  aware  that 
it  does  not  interest  the  people  here ; and  it  will  take 
some  time  before  the  idea  is  appreciated? — The  farmer 
likes  to  see  his  money  before  parting  with  his  flax 
or  his. cattle.  He  would  have  expenses  to  pay  in  carry- 
ing his  cattle  or  his  flax  long  distances  or  sending  it 
by  rail. 

4082.  There  is  no  donbt  about  that? — I am  not  a 
young  man,  and  my  family  for  generations  have  been 
in  this  particular  business,  and  I should  know  pretty 
well  what  goes  on. 

4083.  "We  are  here  to  hear  everyone's  views,  and  we 
are  very  glad  to  have  yours,  no  matter  how  strongly 
yon  may  express  them.  Another  difficulty  with  the 
farmers  in  some  parts  is  the  question  of  flax-water?— 

Well,  I have  very  strong  opinions  upon  that. 

4084.  I would  like  to  have  your  views  on  that  point? 

— Well,  my  views  are  that  the  present  laws  are  most 
oppressive  to  the  farmers  who  grow  flax,  oppressive 
in  their  administration,  and  especially  by  the  necessity 
that-  is  put  upon  the  magistrates  upon  the  bench  to 
impose  fines  irrespective  of  injury.  I understand  that 
in  England  the  law  only  relates  to  pollution  of  rivers, 
which  differs  from  the  laws  existing  here.  Here,  I 
suppose  yon  are  aware,  that  the  discharge  of  the  flax- 
water — which  is  designated  poisonous  matter — into  a 
river  is  a criminal  offenoe,  and  the  offending  farmer 
finds  himself  in  the  dock  as  a criminal,  and  he  cannot 
be  examined  and  he  can  give  no  evidence  in  his  own 
case  as  to  how  he  treated  his  flax  or  what  he  did  with 
the  flax-water.  He  is  in  the  hands  of  a number  of 
petty  officers  who  participate  in  the  fines,  and  it  is 
their  interest,  the  interest  of  their  folk  to  get  a con- 
viction by  making  a case  as  glaring  as  possible,  so  that 
the  magistrates  can  have  no  option  but  to  convict.  1 
think  that  it  is  a most  mischievous  thing  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament  that  a petty  prosecutor  has  his  salary  en- 
larged by  a certain  proportion  of  the  fines..  I think 
it  is  bribery  to  the  man  himself.  I don’t  wish  to  say 
that  in  any  way  offensive  to  the  man,  but  it  is  a bribe 
to  the  man  to  exert  himself  to  the.  utmost  in 
order  to  procure  a conviction.  I think  that  ie 
a mistake.  The  Flax  Society  and  the 
Flax  Spinners  held  some  meetings,  some  of  which  I 
have  attended,  and  they  have  always  been  anxious 
for  the  abolition  of  that  law,  hut  I think  they  have 
made  a 'mistake.  1 think  that  what  they  should  ask 
for  would  he  that  the  laws  of  England  and  the  laws 
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of  Ireland  in  this  respect  should  be  assimilated,  as  their 
object  is  the  same.  The  object  of  the  law  in  England 
is  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  rivers,  and  that  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  and  the  same 
means  ought  to  lead  to  the  same  end.  I don’t  see  how 
an  application  to  Parliament  with  that  object  could 
be  refused.  I don’t  remember  the  date  of  the  protection 
laws  being  enacted  for  the  rivers  of  Ireland,  but  it  was 
at  a time  _ when  there  were,  to  my  knowledge,  no 
manufactories  in  Ireland.  Such  a law  could  be  passed 
for  the  preservation  of  the  fish  without  injury  to  any- 
thing, because  at  that  time  there  were  no  manufac- 
tories to  preserve.  Now,  I think  it  is  a curious  state  of 
the  law  that  while  there  is  every  agitation  to  induce 
manufacturers  in  Ireland  to  increase  the  employment 
of  labour,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a manufacturing  firm  to  use  the  river’  without  all 
the  time  being  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

4085.  I thought  there  was  some  recent  amendment 
of  the  law  that  allowed  the  farmer  to  give  evidence? — 
No;  not  that  I know  of.  I am  a pretty  frequent  at- 
tender  at  the  petty  sessions,  and  there  is  always  an 
attorney _ prosecuting,  and  the  farmer’s  evidence  is  al- 
ways objected  to. 

4086.  But,  of  course,  the  fines  are  not  very  severe? — 
Perhaps  there  are  other  reasons  for  that.  Sometimes  the 
fines  are  severe  enough.  I think  the  size  of  the  fines 
depend  a great  deal  on  the  circumstances  of  the  bench. 
I will  give  you  an  instance  of  what  I consider  a great 
mistake  in  the  law.  There  was  a highly  respectable 
firm  with  a bleachgreen  within  a mile  of  the  village 
of  Cullybackey,  and  that  firm  was  prosecuted  by  the 
fishery  people  for  allowing  deleterious  matter  to  flow 
from  their  works  into  the  river.  They  had  taken 
every  precaution  by  means  of  a catchment  dam  into 
which  all  the  matter  went  from  their  bleaching  pots. 
I am  not  familiar  with  the  term — but  it  was 
detained  there  till  they  thought  every  danger  was 
over  and  that  all  the  poisonous  matter  had  settled 
into  solid  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  dam.  Then 
when  the  river  was  in  full  flood  they  let  off  the  top 
and  then  shovelled  off  any  other  matter  that  was  in 
the  dam  and  spread  it  over  the  land.  The  fishery 
people  ,5ent  down  an  inspector,  who  filled  a bottle  out 
of  the  liquid  stuff,  before  it  was  let  off,  and  he  declared 
that  that  liquid  stuff  was  poisonous  to  the  fish.  The 
firm  in  question  had  another  examination  made,  and 
they  could  never  see  that  any  injury  had  arisen  to  the 
fish  in  the  river,  as  no  dead  fish  could  be  found.  As 
it  was  stated  and  sworn  to  at  the  investigation  by 
the  bench  that  two  water-keepers  had  been  inspecting 
the  river  from  March  or  April  till  September,  and 
these  men  in  their  cross-examination  could  not  say 
that  they  had  seen  even  a sprickley  back  in  the  tail 
race  or  river  connected  with  that  firm,  the  petty 
sessions  court,  of  which  I was  the  Chairman,  dis- 
missed the  case.  It  was  appealed  to  the  County 
J udge  at  quarter  sessions,  and  he  affirmed  the  decision 
of  the  magistrates,  having  gone  himself  personally  and 
examined  all  the  arrangements,  and  he  thought  that 
it  was  impossible  that  any  damage  could  arise.  The 
case  was  then  brought  before  the  most  eminent  judge 
of  the  land,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pallas,  and  he  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  consideration  whatever,  except 
the  declaration  of  a chemist,  that  the  matter  was 
poisonous,  no  matter  how  it  was  let  off  into  the  river, 
or  with  what  results  when  it  reached  the  river.  The 
law  was  broken  and  an  offence  committed.  To 
go  back  into  an  account  of  these  things,  I may  say 
that  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  was  reversed.  I 
think  the  repetition  of  that  case  explains  the  nature 
of  the  existing  law  better  than  I can  any  other  way. 

4087-8.  To  go  back  for  a moment,  what  change 
in  the  law  do  you  suggest  in  regard  to  the  farmer  and 
the  flax-water? — First,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
give  evidence  in  his  own  behalf.  That  is  one  thing 
certain,  but  I would  go  a great  deal  further. 

4089.  You  object  to  the  system  of  paying  part  of 
the  fines  to  bailiffs? — I think  that  is  a most  iniquitous 
business,  but  I think  at  the  same  time  that  both  the 
Irish  manufacturers  and  farmers  have  the  right  to 
have  the  law  assimilated  to  that  in  England.  They 
have  no  right  to  be  treated  as  criminals  when  they 
are  carrying  on  a legitimate  trade,  and  doing_  every- 
thing possible  in  fairness  that  they  can  possibly  do 
without  injury  to  any  other  interest. 

4090.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  Irish  flax  by  Irish 
spinners,  supposing  Irish  flax  disappeared  altogether. 


would  it  make  any  serious  difference  to  the  spinners? 
— Well,  the  rest  of  the  world  would  produce  flax  quite 
sufficient  for  Ireland,  and  out  of  that  question  la,,, 
say  that  it  would  take  away  from  the  Irish  spinnere 
I suppose  that  the  flax  grown  about  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, produces  about  a quarter  of  the  Belfast  consump- 
tion. Take  that  production  away,  it  must  rest  with 
the  balance. 

4091-2.  Is  there  a very  large  number  of  spinners  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  who  never  buy  an  ounce  of  Irish 
flax? — I don’t  think  there  are.  There  is  a very  large 
firm  of  spinners,  Herdman  and  Co.,  of  Strabane, 
who  buy  up  all  that  is  grown  round  there.  The  mill 
that  I am  concerned  in  buys  from_  £15,000  to  £20,000 
worth  of  flax  in  the  Ballymena  district  every  year. 

4093.  Your  business  would  not  suffer  supposing  that 
the  flax  was  not  there? — Oh,  I think  it  would.  The 
Irish  flax,  and  especially  the  flax  grown  about  here 
is  valuable  for  a certain  class  of  yarns. 

4094.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a correspond- 
ing article  from  abroad? — The  Russian  flax  is  a verv 
good  flax,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  doing  the  same 
work. 

4095.  So  that  therefore  the  preservation  of  the 
flax  industry  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  linen  industry? — It  is  most  beneficial  to  the  linen 
trade.  In  my  recollection  the  flax  was  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood,  spun  by  the  old  women  and  woven  in 
the  country  houses.  There  was  not  such  a thing  as 
a spinning  mill  or  a power  loom  factory  known  in  the 
country.  Now,  that  has  all  happened  in  my  lifetime, 
but  the  business  has  made  a revolution  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. There  was  scarcely  a farmhouse  but  had 
three  or  four  looms,  and  there  was  not  a woman  in 
all  those  cottages  who  was  not  a spinner  and  spun 
yam. 

4096.  And  there  is  none  left  to  do  it  now? — No ; 
there  is  not.  My  daughter-in-law,  who  has  taken  a 
great  fancy  for  producing  photographs,  had  very  great 
difficulty  not  long  ago,  in  trying  to  get  a spinning 
wheel  at  all. 

4097.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  say  that  the  yield  in 
the  flax  is  more  important  than  the  price  of  flax  to  the 
farmer? — That  is  so,  in  a sense. 

4098.  How  many  stones  per  acre  would  be  a remun- 
erative yield? — I could  not  tell  you. 

4099.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — The  farmers  interested 
in  the  growth  of  flax  are  paid  pretty  well? — I think 
they  are. 

4100.  And  bring  it  out  as  well  as  possible  to  pay 
themselves? — It  is  my  opinion  that  the  farmers  in 
this  neighbourhood  interested  know  the  nature  of  their 
soil  and  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  it,  and  they 
claim  that  they  act  accordingly,  and  take  advantage 
of  all  the  opportunities  that  are  offered  to  them  as 
well  as  any  other  man. 

4101.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  should 
be  a combination  of  the  farming  industries  to  buy  flax 
in  its  green  state,  and  take  it  to  a central  rettery- 
Would  that  be  an  improvement  on  the  way  it  is  done 
now? — I think  you  will  scratch  an  old  head  before 
you  see  the  farmers  about  here  selling  their  stuff  be- 
fore they  get  full  value  for  it. 

4102.  I admit  that,  but  if  they  could  do  better  than 
formerly,  or  better  than  other  farmers,  would  it  not 
be  a good  thing? — I don’t  think  so. 

4103.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — At  the  time  the  flax 
was  spun  in  this  country  by  the  old  women  was  there 
any  good  linen  made,  or  was  it  as  good  as  what  is 
made  now? — I had  an  old  friend  who  was  the  first 
manager  of  the  Braidwater  Mill,  and  he  always  got 
an  old  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  a spin- 
ning wheel  to  spin  as  much  yarn  as  he  needed  at  the 
time,  and  then  he  got  a man  to  weave  him  as  much 
as  would  make  his  shirts,  and  in  his  opinion,  as  he 
often  expressed  it  to  me,  there  was  no  linen  could 
equal  it,  not  even  these  infernal  machines  now  used 
in  their  local  factories. 

4104.  We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  anything  the 
spinners  know,  they  have  learnt  it  from  the  Irish 
farmer  and  labourer? — The  spinners  don’t  pretend  to 
know  anything  about  flax. 

4105.  As  far  as  I can  find  out  they  pretend  to  know 

a.  great  deal.  They  spend  a great  deal  of 

money  bringing  over  experts  to  show  how  the 
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Belgians  grow  their  flax  and  bring  it  to  perfection 
and  in  the  long  run  it  is  quite  an  indifferent  article’ 
You  admit  that  the  cloth  that  was  manufactured 
by  the  old  hand  looms,  in  a primitive  wav,  was 

superior  to  what  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  P 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say  that.  I have 
told  you  without  prejudice  that  I am  an  old  man  and 
I am  not  sure  that  my  friend  was  right. 

4106.  Mr.  Lane. — About  the  cases  of  fishery  prose- 
cution, have  you  had  any  cases  of  contravention  of 
the  Sheep  Dipping  Order?— I have  not  been  on  the 
bench  and  I cannot  say,  but  I know  that  such  cases 
have  been  up. 

4107.  Is  the  sheep  farmer  liable  to  those  regulations? 
— I do  not  know. 

4108.  Is  he  a criminal  when  brought  before  the 

court?— You  will  take  me  as  saying  that  I do  not 
know.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dipping  of 
sheep  here.  ° 

4109.  You  don’t  dip  sheep  here?— I believe  they  do, 
but  I have  no  sheep. 

4110.  Supposing  a motorist  is  captured  on  the  road 
driving  a car  to  the  danger  of  the  public,  is  he  a 


criminal?— I wish  to  heavens  he  \ 

very  little  consideration  from  me.  “ _ ~ 

I'1,1'  ??  *°,U  ^ink  J*e  fishery  people  do  not  wish  June  l,  1910. 
just  as  strongly  that  the  flax  ueonle  u-miM  — 


He  would  get  Ballymena. 


Jim  T bus,ness  v-ith  these  theories  at  all  Rt-  Hon. 

T » *2  r,ah“g  Wlth  uommonsense  and  practice,  £obn 

Yat  Ll  ! t0.6«  *t  jour  attitude  of  mind:  Eft01*’ 

You  look  at  the  flax  industry  as  being  a lot  more  im-  LL  D' 
do^th  than  industry? — I have  nothing  to 

“mParisons  between  the  fish  and  the  flax 
youlconsider  yourself  entitled  from  a flax 
point  of  view  to  carry  on  your  business  irrespective 
f 1D™eSts  of  the  fish 1 never  said  so. 
nff  • 9%  then  do  y°u  find  the  regulations 

nothing0  ?~BeCaUS6  th6  P6°ple  are  P,mished  for 
m,WOuId  like  to  know  the  eause  of  that  very 
shown — ^key  are  Pun*sHed  when  no  injury  can  be 

4116.  Surely  you  magistrates  have  done  wrong  in 
imposing  such  slight  fines  for  the  discharge  of  lax- 
water?— The  magistrates  do  their  duty  as  thev  inter- 
pret  it.  I have  stated  my  opinions  verv  clearlv,  and 
it  you  disagree  with  me  I cannot  help  it! 


Sergeant  F.  S.  Hannan,  representing  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries,  examined. 


4117.  Chairman. — You  appear  before  us  as  repre- 
senting the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  of 
Fisheries? — Yes. 

4118.  What  is  your  connection  with  them  that  they 
have  selected  you?— Well,’  I cannot  say;  they  have 
selected  me. 

4119.  And  asked  you  to  give  evidence  here  to-day? 
— Yes. 

4120.  Have  you  any  written  evidence  to  give  us? 
— I have. 

4121.  Would  you  read  it,  please? — “ I have  been 
stationed  in  Co.  Antrim  for  the  past  20  years,  and 
sergeaiit-in-charge  of  Broughshane  station  for  three 
years  up  to  March  of  the  present  year,  and  had  10  or 
11  miles  of  the  river  Braid  running  through  my  dis- 
trict, and  also  a number  of  small  streams  or  tribu- 
taries, all  of  which  were  stocked  with  salmon,  trout 
and  eels.  Flax-growing  is  indulged  in  annually  by 
most  farmers  in  the  district  on  a large  scale,  and  dur- 
ing my  time  there,  it  became  my  duty  to  report  a 
number  of  farmers  for  wilfully  allowing  their  flax- 
water  to  flow  into  the  river  and  streams,  and  in  all 
my  reports  a prosecution  was  ordered,  and  at  petty 
sessions  small  fines  were  imposed.  Any  cases  which 
I reported  were  of  a very  bad  description,  the  flax 
dams  in  most  cases  measuring  70  yards  or  80  yards 
by  10  or  11  feet,  and  a very  large  number  of  trout  and 
eels  were  found  by  me  lying  dead  in  the  stream,  and 
also  where  the  stream  entered  the  river  Braid,  a 
number  of  dead  trout  found  in  the  stream  where  flax- 
water  was  flowing  was  proved  by  me  and  produced  in 
court  for  the  information  of  the  justices;  and  great 
damage  is  done  annually  to  the  fish  in  the  Braid, 
which  is  a mountain  river,  by  its  pollution  by  flax- 
water,  and  in  my  opinion  a small  catch-dam  into  which 
the  flax-water  could  be  allowed  to  run  and  remain 
for  some  time  until  the  rivers  were  swollen  with  a 
fresh  (when  it  could  with  safety  be  let  out)  would 
prevent  any  destruction  of  fish.  I have  known  a 
number  of  farmers  t-o  take  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent the  flax-water  from  running  to  the  river,  and  I 
have  seen  others  who  allowed  it  to  flow  freely  through 
an  unused  flax-dam  where  it  could  easily  have  been 
stored  up  until  a fresh  came,  when  it  could  be  let  off 
with  safety.  The  majority  of  farmers  are  inclined 
to  make  provision  not  to  break  the  law  under  the 
fishery  laws,  but  a. great  number,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
watch  for  a favourable  opportunity,  or  as  I have 
known,  the  night  time,  when  all  is  at  rest,  to  allow 
ibe  flax-water  to  run  off  into  the  rivers.  From  ex- 
perience I know  of  nothing  to  prevent  farmers  from 
continuing  the  flax-growing  industry  by  using  a 
little  precaution ; they  can  do  so  independently,  as  I 
Have  never  known  a prosecution  instituted  by  either 


police  or  bailiffs  where  any  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
tect the  fish  from  wholesale  destruction,  which  in 
most  cases  could  be  managed  without  putting  the 
tarmer  to  any  considerable  amount  of  expense. " 

4122.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  Board  of 
conservators? — I am  Sergeant-in-charge  of  Brough- 
shane station,  and  application  was  made  to  my 
authorities  to  allow  me  to  be  here  to-day.  My  con- 
nection is  nil.  I have  no  objection  to  appear  here 
to-day. 

4123-  Is  it  your  business  to  look  out  for  flax-water 
eases? — It  is  my  duty  to  do  so. 

4124.  That  duty  is  shared  by  the  water-bailiffs  em- 
ployed on  the  river?— Yes,  we  have  the  same  power  as 
the  water  bailiffs. 

4125.  And  also  by  the  inspector’ of  water  bailiffs? — 


4126.  So  that  the  Board  of  Conservators  enlist  your 
services  as  well  as  the  services  of  their  own  officers?— 
Yes,  by  the  fishery  laws  we  have  the  same  power  as  an 
inspector  of  fisheries  or  the  same  power  as  a water 
bailiff. 

4127.  Are  there  many  prosecutions? — Very  few. 
During  m.v  time  in  Broughshane  for  three  years  I had 
only  about  seven  or  eight  eases,  and  those  were  onlv 
glaring  eases. 

4128.  Describe  what  would  be  a glaring  case  in 
your  opinion?— Where  a man  had  let  off  a dam  of 
some  70  or  80  yards  by  about  10  feet  wide  and  cut 
the  breast  of  it  and  let  it  off  into  the  stream,  say  half 
a mile  from  the  river,  and  where,  as  a result,  I 
have  found. dead  fish  down  along  the  stream  to  where 
it  emptied  into  the  river  and  have  preserved  them  in 
methylated  spirits  for  the  court.  All  my  eases  were 
similar. 

4129.  He  might  have  had  a catch -dam?  Do  you 
think  that  a catch-dam  could  be  provided  in  every 
case? — It  could  not.  There  are  some  farmers  and  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  provide  catch-dams 
owing  to  the  circumstances  of  their  dams. 

4130.  You  could  not  say  what  these  ought  to  do  to 
avoid  poisoning  the  fish?— I could  not,  except  if  there 
was  .a  fresh  in  the  river  where  he  could  let  off  a third 
of  his  water. 

4131.  It  would  be  very  rare  for  a fresh  to  come 
just  at  the  time  his  flax  is  being  taken  out  of  the  dam. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  difficulty  connected  with  the 
matter? — Yes,  and  the  farmers  have  a great  deal  to 
contend  with. 

4182.  Some  of  them,  you  say,  try  to  do  right  and 
take  every  precaution? — Some  of  them  do.  I have 
known  farmers  who  would  not  let  a drop  of  water 
out  of  their  dams  lest  they  break  the  law, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


4133.  Do  they  put  their  servants  into  the  dam  when 
thev  are  getting  the  flax  out? — Yes,  I have  known 
others  to  have  a sort  of  a catch-dam  and  they  got 
rid  of  the  water  in  that  way. 

4134.  What  sort  ot'  fines  are  imposed  in  these 
cases? — In  the  cases  that  I have  had  they  were  fined 
from  7s.  6d.  to  £1.  I have  seen  farmers  only  fined 
la.  from  other  districts.  It  is  all  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  cases  that  the  magistrates  arrange  the 
fines. 

4135.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— Did  your  superior 
officer  tell  you  to  watch  for  the  flax- water  cases? — No. 

4136.  He  didn't  tell  you  to  do  this?— It  is  part  of 
our  duty  to  do  so. 

4137.  Mil.  J.  V.  Stewart. — Is  it  a fact  that  a third 
of  the  fines  go  to  the  prosecutor? — It  goes  to  the  Con- 
stabulary Force  Fund. 

4138.  It  does  not  go  to  the  Constabulary? — It  goes 
to  the  Constabulary  Force  Fund. 

4139.  That  is  all  the  cases  that  you  brought  up? — 
Yes.  We  have  the  same  powers  under  the  fishery- 
laws  as  the  water  inspectors.  That  is  by  statute. 

4140.  Mr.  Lane. — The  position  of  affairs  is  that  a 
third  of  the  fine  goes  to  the.  informer  by  law,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  police  it  goes  into  the  Constabulary 
Reward  Fund  by  their  Regulations? — That  is  perfectly 
right. 

4141-42.  Are  there  many  cases  in  your  district  of  far- 
mers who  could  not  put  in  those  catcli-dams? — I have 
known  some  of  them  who  had  their  dams  so  con- 
venient to  the  river  that  they  would  have  no  place  to 
erect  a catch-dam. 

4143.  The  great  majority  of  them  would  have  room? 
— Oh,  yes.  I have  known  n man  to  let  off  seventy 
yards  of  a dam  full  of  flax-water,  and  allow  that  to  flow  ' 
through  his  catch-dam  where  he  could  have  stopped,  it. 

4144.  About  the  action  of  the  bailiffs  in  your  district, 
you  work  pretty  well  with  them? — I am  not  there 
now.  There  is  only  one  bailiff  in  Ballymena,  and  he 
works  or  looks  after  that  whole  district. 

4145.  What  do  the  bailiffs  get  for  a conviction? — In 
a case  where  the  bailiff  gets  a conviction  tlie  average 
fine  is  about  3s. 


4146.  What  are  the  fines? — In  Ballymena  they  are 
very'  low. 

4147.  And  in  that  case  a Is.  would  come  to  him?— 
I daresay,  but  it  would  go  into  the  same  fund  of  the 
Conservators. 

4148.  Do  you  think  that  a man  would  rather  be  pro- 
scouted  than  adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  water 
from  getting  into  the  rivers? — I think  so.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  connected  with  these  flax-water 
cases.  I regret  very  much  having  ever  to  take  any  of 
them  up. 

4149.  What-  do  you  mean  by  trouble? — There  is  a 
great  deal  of  correspondence.  It  has  to  go  to  the 
authorities  in  the  first  instance,  and  from  there  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Conservators,  and  then  it  comes  back 
to  me  whether  there,  is  to  be  a prosecution  or  not. 

4150.  There  are  none  of  them  taken  up  by  the 
bailiffs? — Oh,  yes,  but  they  have  no  power  to  take 
action.  They  have  to  report  the  facts  of  the  case  the 
same  ns  I have  to  do. 

4151-2.  So  that  in  a case  where  the  Conservators 
considered  the  bailiffs  were  going  too  far  they  would 
not  prosecute? — I daresay  they  would  not,  except  it 
was  a case  for  prosecution.  The  farmers  are  not  solely 
in  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs  until  the  bailiffs'  action 
has  been  approved  of. 

4153.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Reports  from  members  of 

your  force  go  to  the  authorities,  and  then  they  report 
it  to  the  Conservators? — Yes.  The  men  who  were 

prosecuted  in  my  eases  wore  men  who  actually  ran 
the  water  through  their  flax  dams  over  a meadow  or 
field  when  they  could,  without  exception,  have  con- 
structed a catch-dam. 

4154.  Would  it  follow  that  ho  could  run  the  water 
over  his  field?  There  must  be  a fall  for  the  water? — 
I have  seen  a man  letting  the  water  off  over  a mea- 
dow, and  it  required  no  catcli-dam,  but,  of  course, 
that  was  not  in  this  locality. 

4155.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  got  out 
if  a portable  pump  was  used.  Have  you  seen  any  of 
them  in  use? — No,  never. 


Head-Constable  Patrick  Masterson,  R.I.C.,  representing  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries, 

examined. 


4156.  Chairman. — Have  yon  sent  in  any  statement? 
— No,  sir. 

4157.  Have  you  prepared  any? — No. 

4158.  You  say  that  you  are  prepared  to  speak  on 
the  conditions  under  which  prosecutions  for  poisoning 
the  river  have  been  brought.  What  have  you  to  say 
in  regard  to  that? — I have  been  stationed  in  Bally- 
mena for  about  25  years,  and  I have  had  a number  of 
prosecutions  on  the  river  both  for  poaching  and  flax- 
water,  and  in  my  opinion  the  fines  imposed  were  totally 
inadequate  in  the  flax-water  cases. 

4159.  What  were  they? — In  some  cases  Id.,  Is.,  6d., 
2s.  Gd.,  and  the  highest  5s.;  and  some  of  them  were 
very  glaring ; some  of  the  cases  could  have  been  easily 
dealt  with  without  letting  it  into  the  river. 

4160.  Where  a man  had  catch-dams  lie  would  not 
have  any  trouble? — He  would  not,  but  I have  known 
dams  to  be  bored  through  and  discharged  into  the 
river,  and  in  a small  river  no  fisli  could  live  in  it. 

4161.  Was  he  cautioned  about  that  before  the  prose- 
cution was  brought? — No,  the  man  I refer  to  was  pre- 
viously prosecuted.  A.  number  of  decent,  respectable 
farmers  told  me  that  they  would  pay  the  fine  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  the  flax  dams. 

4162.  I quite  understand.  Of  course,  where  a far- 
mer has  a catch-dam  and  lie  won’t  use  it,  but  deliber- 
ately lets  the  water  off  it  is  quite  another  thing? — 
These  eases  are  not  very  general.  The  term  flax  dam 
is  pretty  well  defined  as  being  convenient  to  a river  or 
small  stream  and  the  flax-water  finally  wends  itself 
into  the  river  when  it  is  let  off — and  that  takes  very 
often  a mile.  I have  known  them  to  let  it  off  early 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  so  as  to  avoid  detec- 
tion. 

' 4163.  Are  all  these  cases  where  it  could  have  been 
avoided? — The  majority  of  them  are.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  really  impossible  in  some  of  the  cases  to 
have  catcli-dams,  because  the  dam  would  be  so  close 
to  the  river  that  they  could  not  have  a catch-dam. 

4164.  Whether  they  have  a catch-dam  or  not,  is  it 
your  duty  to  prosecute  in  such  cases? — It  is  our  duty 
to  report  the  case, 


4165.  It  is  your  duty  to  report  the  case  where  a 
farmer  is  doing  it  wilfully? — It  is  our  duty  to  report. 

4166.  And  there  your*  duty  ends,  as  the  Constabu- 
lary authorities  send  it  on  to  the  Conservators? — 
Yes. 

4167.  I presume  you  report  the  facts  as  to  whether 
the  farmer  could  avoid  it  or  no? — The  whole  facts  are 
stated. 

4168.  And  it  rests  with  the  Conservators  whether  a 
prosecution  is  issued  or  not? — Certainly. 

4169.  And  the  Department? — Yes. 

4170.  Have  you  seen  any  damage  done  to  the  fish 
by  the  flax-water? — I have  seen  them  lying  dead.  I 
have  been  out  one  evening  where  a dam  was  let  off, 
and  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged  was  blind  and  we 
could  not  prosecute  him,  but  some  of  his  friends  let 
it  off  for  him.  On  that  occasion  I did  not  see  any  fish 
killed,  but  on  the  next  day  I saw  them. 

4171.  Big  ones?— Not  big  ones.  I have  frequently 
seen — well,  not  on  the  exact  day  that  the  flax  dams 
were  let  off,  but  I have  frequently  seen  fish  lying  on 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

4172.  The  farmers  don’t  regard  a prosecution  of 
this  kind  as  a very  serious  thing? — They  do  not. 

4173.  They  don’t  regard  it  as  much  os  they  would 

if  caught  riding  a bicycle  on  the  path? — No.  It 

is  a very  trivial  matter  being  only  fined  a penny  and 
Is.  6d.  costs.  It  is  very  trifling. 

4174.  You  don’t  think  it  prevents  them  from  grow- 
ing flax? — I am  sure  it  does  not,  sir. 

4175.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — That  is  the  only  objec- 
tion that  the  farmers  have.  They  refuse  to  go  into 
the  dams  and  risk  their  lives  getting  the  flax  outr 

4176.  Is  that  a reasonable  objection? — I would  say  U 
would  be  a reasonable  objection.  A man  incurs  risK 
by  going  into  a flax  dam  unless  lie  has  some  stimulant 
to  keep  up  the  temperature. 

4177.  Mr.  Lane. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable that  a minimum  fine  should  be  put  on  in 
cases? — J think  a penny  fine  is  totally  inadequate. 
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4178.  You  think  it  would  not  be  hard  on  the  flax- 
industry  if  there  was  a stronger  deterrent  put  on  in  the 
form  of  increased  fines?— I don’t  think  it  would  pre- 
vent the. growing  of  flax  if  a man  was  fined  os.  in- 
stead of  a penny. 

4170.  Of  course,  you  have  been  only  able  to  observe 
the  bigger  fish  that  happened  to  be"  floating  on  the 
surface  ? — I never  noticed  very  large  fish.  The  river 
where  I was  stationed  beside  it  was  very  largely 
poached,  and  I daresay  that  the  larger  fish  were  all 
caught  with  a net. 

4180.  Did  you  find  it  very  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
damage  done  to  the  very  small  fry  by  the  flax-water? 
— I could  not  estimate  the  damage  done. 

4181.  You  could  not? — No. 

4181a.  Along  the  whole  of  the  gravel  it  is  frequently 
thick  with  small  fry,  and  when  the  flax-water  comes 
down  it  would  not  be  possible  to  save  all  these  young 
fish? — It  would  not. 

4182.  Mb.  Hinch cuff  ,—IIave  you  ever  had  any  pro- 
secutions for  men  causing  nuisance  by  having  their 
flax- water  in  catch-dams? — No,  I never’  heard  of  it. 

4183.  Have  you  heard  of  such  cases  wlieu  going 
about  the  country?— As  a matter  of  fact,  that  would 
come  under  the  Public  Health  Act  if  it  were  a nui- 


sance, but  I think  it  would  want  to  be  very  close  tc 
a dwelling-house  before  it  would  become  a nuisauct 
or  injurious  to  health. 

4184.  You  don’t  think  there  is  much  danger  of  these 
catch-dams  being  a nuisance?— I dun’t  think  so.  1 
would  not  entertain  it  very  seriously  that  it  would  dc 
any  harm. 

4185.  Mb.  James  Stewaut.— It  could  be  let  away 
when  the  river  is  in  flood  without  doing  anv  harm?— 
It  could.  Iu  August,  1008,  when  the  water  was  low 
there  were  u number  of  fish  killed.  If  it  was  let  awa\ 
m a big  flood  it  could  do  little  harm. 

4186.  Mn.  Lane. — You  have  had  25  years'  service  in 
Ballymena  district? — Yes. 

^ 4187.  And  you  have  watehed  the  bailiffs’  work?- 

4188.  What  estimate  do  you  put  on  their  work? — 
They  all  do  their  work  very  well.  1 never  saw  a case 
whore  a man  was  unreasonably  prosecuted  or  anv 
pique  taken  at  him  by  the  bailiffs.  The  bailiffs  have 
to  report  their  case  to  the  inspectors,  and  it  goes  on 
to  the  Conservators,  so  that  they  cannot  push  the 
ease  into  court  without  proper  evidence. 

4189.  Have  you  come  across  many  cases  of  bad 
boys  among  the  bailiffs?— No,  sir;  not  many. 


Mn.  Robert  Eaoleson,  Water  Bailiff,  representing  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries,  examined. 


4190.  Chairman. — What  is  your  business  with  regard 
to  the  fisheries? — Water  bailiff. 

4191.  What  is  your  duty  as  water  bailiff? — To  pro- 
tect the  fish. 

4192.  What  do  you  know  about  it  so  far  as  the  flax- 
water  is  concerned? — So  far  as  the  flax-water  is  con- 
cerned I put  up  flax-water  notices  when  the  flax  is 
being  pulled.  I get  the  notices  from  the  Conservators, 
and  I put  them  up. 

4193.  What  is  the  notice? — It  is  a warning  to  the 
flax-growers  to  be  careful  with  then-  flax- water,  and 
it  says  that  a penalty  of  £10  would  be  imposed  if  they 
let  it  off. 

4194.  Are  your  numbers  increased  during  the  flax 
season? — The  number  of  us? 

4195.  Yes,  the  water  bailiffs — are  they  increased? — 
No,  none  of  them. 

4196.  What  area  do  you  look  after?— I look  after 
the  Braid  River. 

4197.  How  much  of  the  river?— I have  about  nine 
miles  of  it  to  look  after. 

1)0  you  go  up  the  tributaries?— Yes. 

4199.  Up  the  very  small  streams? — Yes. 

4200.  When  the  river  is  low  in  the  summer  time 
the  salmon  fry  go  up  the  small  streams  for  fresh 
water? — They  do,  but  the  first  flax-dam  let  off  kills 
the  whole  of  them. 

4201.  Have  you  seen  that  yourself?— Hundreds  of 


y 4202.  You  put  up  your  notices  cautioning  them?— 

4203.  And  you  begin  to  watch  after  that?— Yes.  I 
go  round  first  of  all  and  warn  them. 

4204.  Aro  you  on  friendly  terms  with  the  farmers  \ 
— Almost  all  of  them. 

4205.  And  are  the  water  bailiffs  generallv  or 
nendly  terms  with  the  farmers? — Everv  man  of  them. 

f “m  °nTIery  fl;ieudlI  terms  with  the"  Braid  farmers, 
cause  I have  shown  the  farmers  how  to  put  the  flax- 
+1,1 er  i°Vel-  t'ke*r  land,  and  to  get  up  catch-dams,  onlv 
they  play  jokes  on  me.  “ 

4206.  What  do  they  do? — They  get  up  sometimes 
with  a lamp  and  let  off  the  water  and  then  fill  the 

^ 'y?™  1}e'v  water,  and  the  next  morning  when  I 
27,,°. Sr  l,  tte  fl!D:-water  is  away  and  the  dam  is 
tw  01  , , water,  but  covered  over  with  the  bowa 
of  the  datn  when  it  was  let  off. 
4206a.  What  do  they  do  that  for?-To  do  us. 

do  "hut  Til1  fexd  very  aSgr5eved  about  this?— I 
•in’  v-  1 to  Pass  on,  because  if  you  fetch  them 
,,ore  court  the  magistrates  would  onlv  dis- 
miss the  ease  on  you. 

my  £tBUt  J0U  *’iU  WUtch  that  fellow  again?— I do 

thiWo'  ?ere  ,are  Dot  many  who  do  that  sort  of 
and  to  g00<^  many.  It  is  done,  to  humbug  me, 
4216  a and  t0  eei  the  water  awav. 

4H1  aa  -hey,  611  H UP  again  ?-They  do. 
flax"  out  9 unm  L meantime  they  have  taken  all  the 
out?— They  have  taken  the  ffax  out. 


4212.  What  could  they  have  done  with  this  water? — 
A good  mauy  of  them  could  have  catch-dams. 

4218.  Are  there  many  cases  in  your  district  where 
they  could  make  catch-dams? — There  are  a few. 

4214.  Flax  dams  are  usually  near  a river?— There 
are  some  of  them  not  within  three  yards  of  the  river. 

4215.  What  do  you  propose  that  they  should  do? — 
If  they  would  let  off  a little  of  it  when  the  river  is 
high  it  would  not  be  so  bad. 

4216.  But  the  water  might  not  be  high? — Then  all 
they  can  do  is  to  go  into  it. 

4217.  They  cannot  pump  it  out? — No. 

4218.  Did  you  ever  see  a rotary  pump? — I never  did. 

4219.  Do  many  of  them  put  it  over  their  meadows? 
— There  are  a lot  of  them  at  present  do  it.  I know 
one  man  who  puts  his  own  flax-water  over  his  land. 
Five  other  farmers  above  him  do  likewise,  and  he  gets 
all  their  water. 

4220.  Does  the  grass  grow  well  after  it? — He  has 
the  best  meadow  iu  the  country. 

4221.  Do  the  farmers  believe  that  it  is  good  manure? 

- — They  do,  but  there  are  a lot  of  them  who  cannot  get 
it  over  their  meadows. 

4222.  You  report  the  cases  to  the  Conservators? — 
Yes. 

4223.  And  they  may,  or  may  not,  order  a prosecu- 
tion?— Yes. 

4224.  Are  you  paid  part  of  the  fines? — Yes. 

4225.  Is  it  paid  directly? — Directly. 

4226.  Then  it  would  be  to  your  interest  to  get  con- 
victions?— I am  annoyed  about  the  fish — I am  an  angler 
myself,  and  I am  vexed  to  see  them  killed.  I am,  in- 
deed, very  soitv  to  see  the  fish  killed,  for  if  the ’fish 
were  all  dead  I could  not  be  paid  for  watching  them. 

4227.  What  sort  of  fines  are  imposed  in  the  cases 
you  are  generally  connected  with? — A penny  and 
sixpence.  Really  the  magistrates  are  the  cause  of 
encouraging  the  people  to  let  the  flax-water  off.  Them 
was  one  year  that  I had  a lot  of  cases,  and  thev  fined 
them  in  £1,  and  the  next  season  I had  only  two"  eases. 

I went  to  a farmer  this  season,  and  told"  him  about 
letting  off  his  flax-water,  and  that  it  was  a bad  case, 
as  there  were  thousands  of  fish  killed,  and  what  do 
you  think  lie  told  me?  I asked  him  did  he  not  get 
a notice,  and  he  said  he  did.  I told  him  that  he 
would  be  summoned,  and  lie  saiil  he  didn’t  care;  “ wc 
will  have  Mr.  Young  in  the  chair,  and  I will  get  off 
•with  a shilling  fine  and  costs."  I have  spoken  to  them 
when  I saw  the  fish  killed,  and  tliev  said  it  was  a 
pity  that  I didn’t  get  a drink  of  it  myself. 

4228.  Mb.  James  Stewart.— The  magistrates  are  too 
lenient  when  they  don’t  fine  them  more?— I think  so. 

4229.  Mr.  J.  \Y.  Stewart.— If  a farmer  let  off  only 

enough  to  see  tho  stones  would  you  report  that? -I 

would  not.  for  many  a one  I have  caught  for  doing 
the  same  thing. 

4230.  You  only  report  cases  where  the  whole  volume 
of  water  gets  away? — I do,  but  sometimes  I pity  the 
people,  and  I pass  them  by.  The  last  season  I 
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had  a case  with  two  farmers,  and  actually  both 
of  them  were  summoned.  There  was  a large  pipe  in 
the  bottom  of  the  dam,  and  both  farmers  let  it  off, 
and  one  of  the  men  fought  his  case  and  was  fined  10s., 
and  the  other  man  pleaded  guilty'  and  he  was  only 
fined  Is.,  and  the  other  man  was  afterwards  vexed 
about  him  being  fined  Is. 

4231.  Mr.  Lane. — The  Braid  River  is  an  important 
spawning  river? — Oh,  yes,  very  important. 

4232.  And  every  year  there  is  an  immense  number 


of  salmon  come  up  to  spawn  in  it? — Every  year  for 
the  last  sixteen  years  that  I have  been  on  it  all  the 
tributaries  are  filled. 

4233.  Don’t  you  protect  any  rivers  that  the  salmon 
fry  don’t  get  up? — No,  none  at  all. 

4234.  For  practical  purposes  your  work  is  confined 
to  the  salmon? — Yes. 

4235.  Any  restrictions  you  put  on  the  farmers  for 
their  flax  dams  are  in  the  interests  of  the  salmon?— 
Yes,  and  the  salmon  fry. 


Edward  Moles,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Water  Bailiffs,  representing  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservator? 
of  Fisheries,  examined. 


4236.  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  a fishery  in- 
spector, and  intend  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
Coleraine  District  Conservators? — Yes,  I have  got  a 
statement  of  evidence — may  I read  it? 

4237.  Yes,  you  may  read  your  evidence? — As  fishery 
inspector  under  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators 
for  almost  twenty-seven  years  I have  had  considerable 
personal  knowledge  of  the  destruction  of  fish  in  rivers 
and  streams  by  flax-water  being  discharged  into  them. 
In  a great  many  cases  the  farmers  not  only  discharge 
the  flax-water  into  rivers,  but  actually  steep  the  flax 
in  them,  which  ensures  the  certain  destruction  of  all 
fish  life.  In  such  cases  the  destruction  of  fish  is  very 
great,  as  small  fish,  and  the  fry  of  trout  and  salmon 
find  their  way  up  these  streams  in  the  summer  months 
for  fresh  water  and  feeding.  Out  of  eighteen  prose- 
cutions brought  by  me  last  season,  nine  of  them  were 
for  steeping  flax  in  the  streams.  In  one  case  we  got 
fish  poisoned  in  the  stream  for  almost  half  a mile,  in 
hundreds.  In  all  these  cases  in  which  great  destruc- 
tion was  done  to  fish,  the  defendants  were  fined  in  an 
average  amount  of  3s.  5d.  each,  and  in  some  cases 
the  defendants  were  fined  as  low  as  one  penny.  The 
farmers  think  so  little  of  the  fine  that  they  have 
often  told  me  they  would  not  allow  their  servant  to 
wet  his  feet  for  all  it  amounts  to.  It  has  been  stated 
that  flax-water  prosecutions  have  caused  a decline  in 
the  cultivation  of  flax.  This  I believe  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  decline.  It  arises,  in  my  opinion,  from 
other  causes,  such  as  foreign  competition,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  labourers  to  work  it,  and  low  prices  in 
the  market.  If  flax-water  prosecutions  were  the 
cause,  is  it  not  strange  that  in  the  Counties  of  Down 
and  Armagh,  where  flax  was  grown  very  extensively 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  where  there  has  been 
no  flax-water  prosecutions,  that  the  cultivation;  should 
have  fallen  off  in  these  counties  to  such  a very  large 
extent?  I also  find  that  flax-dams  are  nearly  all 
situate  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  streams,  so  that 
they  may  be  easy  to  fill  with  fresh  water,  and  also 
convenient  to  discharge  the  flax-water  into  them  when 
taking  the  flax  out  of  the  steep.  All  this  destruction 
to  fish  could  be  very  easily  avoided,  and  the  remedy 
is  entirely  in  the  farmers’  own  hands,  if  they  would 
only  construct  a catch-dam  at  a low  level  to  dis- 
charge the  flax-water  into  when  taking  the  flax  out 
of  the  steep,  and  this  could  be  done  for  a very  small 
outlay.  I am  pleased  to  state  that  some  of  the  far- 
mers have  already  done  so,  and  now  receive  no  trouble 
from  the  fishery  people. 

4238.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  inspectors  and 
bailiffs,  because  they  receive  a third  of  the  fines,  are 
perhaps  over  zealous  in  securing  prosecutions.  You 
had  18  prosecutions  last  season ; now,  I understand  the 
average  of  fines  comes  to  3s.  6d.  ? — Yes,  a third  of  that 
goes  to  the  prosecutor. 

4239.  You  prosecuted  in  nine  cases  for  actually 
steeping  the  flax  in  the  stream,  and  the  average  of  the 
fines  was  3s.  od.  ? — Yes. 

4240.  Do  you  know  what  would  be  the  average 
of  the  whole  eighteen  cases? — That  was  the  average 
of  the  whole  eighteen  cases.  Some  of  them  were  as 
small  as  a penny,  and  I don't  know  what  interest  the 
water  keeper  would  have  in  that  fine. 

4241.  You  therefore  would  receive  about  a shilling 
for  the  prosecutions,  on  an  average? — Yes.  I don't 
receive  it,  for  I give  the  whole  honour  to  the  water 
keeper  who  was  a witness  in  the  case.  I go  after  his 
report  and  inspect  the  place. 

4242.  You  yourself  as  inspector  get  nothing? — Not 
except  that  it  was  a large  fine,  and  I was  a party  to 
it. 


4243.  It  is  only  the  water  bailiff  gets  the  third? 

In  tlie  most  of  oases. 

4244.  Your  water  bailiffs  could  not  have  got  much 
during  the  course  of  the  year? — No,  sir. 

4245.  How  much  would  they  get? — A third  of  the 
fine  in  the  cases. 

4246.  If  we  take  the  bailiffs  what  is  the  maximum 
amount  they  could  have  got? — The  third  of  eighteen 
times  3s.  5d. 

4247.  That  is  then  not  much  more  than  a sovereign? 
— Twenty-one  shillings,  exactly. 

4248.  How  many  would  it  have  to  be  distributed 
among  in  your  case? — Three. 

4249.  So  that  they  would  get  about  7s.  each  per 
year.  It  isn’t  a great  incentive,  is  it? — No,  in  fact 
the  water  bailiff  is  out  more  money.  He  has  to  em- 
ploy a car,  or  else  walk  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  as  I 
have  done.  He  has  to  pay  a car  that  is  going  his 
way  6d.  or  Is.  every  day  he  is  out. 

4250.  Has  he  to  pay  that  out  of  his  own  pocket? — 
He’s  not  out  of  pocket.  He  gets  a third  of  the  fine. 

4251.  You  said  he  was  very  often  out  of  pocket,  and 
he  had  such  a large  distance  to  go  that  he  had  to 
employ  a car.  I asked  you  does  he  get  an  allowance 
for  the  car? — No,  it  is  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

4252.  You  say  the  farmers  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  constructing  a catck-dam? — In  the  most  of  my 
cases  the  flax-dam  is  situated  beside  the  rivers  or  tri- 
butaries of  rivers,  and  there  must  be  a lower  elevation 
to  let  the  water  out  of  the  dam  so  that  you  could 
make  a catch-dam.  It  has  been  said  that  in  these 
oases  th,e  defendants  can’t  give  evidence,  as  it’s  a 
criminal  offence;  but  this  isn’t  so,  as  they  can  bring 
as  many  witnesses  as  they  like  to  call. 

4253.  Can  they  give  evidence  themselves? — They  do 
give  evidence  themselves,  but  whether  it  is  taken  by 
the  magistrates  as  prima  jacio  or  not  I don't  know. 
The  defendant  is  asked,  “ Have  you  anything  to  say?” 
the  same  as  in  any  other  case.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  prosecutions  brought  by  the  Constabulary  are 
brought  by  the  Board  of  Conservators.  The  report  is 
made  direct  to  the  Department,  who  send  down  an 
order  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board  whether  to  prosecute 
or  not,  and  in  the  event  of  a prosecution  being  brought 
the  police  are  used  as  witnesses. 

4254.  The  prosecution  can't  take  place  unless 
authorised  by  the  Department? — The  servants  of  the 
Board  have  the  authority  to  prosecute. 

4255.  You  can  then  prosecute,  or  a water  bailiff 
can? — Yes,  he  has  the  same  authority  as  I have.  The 
policeman  reports  his  case  to  the  officer,  who  sends 
it  to  the  Department. 

4266.  You  don’t  send  vours  to  the  Department? — 
No. 

4257.  They  have  no  power  to  stop  you? — Nor  any- 
one else,  as  long  as  I hold  the  appointment  to  do  all 
acts  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  sup- 
plied to  me. 

4258.  Do  you  interpret  the  Act  of  Parliament  your- 
self?— No. 

4259.  Then  who  does  it? — Solicitor  and  counsel;  but 
it  doesn’t  require  much  interpretation.  It  says,  “ No 
person  is  at  liberty  to  permit  or  cause  to  flow  any 
poisonous  water  into  a stream,  or  steep  flax  or  hemp 
therein.” 

4259a.  I quite  understand  that,  but  as  to  whether 
the  water  he  has  permitted  to  flow  can  actuallv  poison 
fish  may  be  a matter  of  opinion? — In  seasons  where  it 
is  pretty  wet,  causing  a fresh  on  the  river  during  the 
time  the  flax  is  handled,  we  don’t  go  out,  or  allow  the 
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nuter-keepers  to  go  out,  because  there’s  then  sufficient 
water  to  dilute  the  flax-water,  so  that  we  don’t  brin^ 
vexatious  prosecutions. 

4260.  Do  you  go  round  and  reason  with  the  farmers 
first? — Yes,  but  most  of  them  think  they  have  a right 
to  do  anything  they  like  on  their  own  premises. 

4261.  Did  they  ever  order  you  off  the  premises?— 
No,  I can’t  say  that.  I think  we  are  all  on  fairlv  good 
terms,  as  far  as  I know. 

4262.  You  have  a right  of  way  along  the  banks  of 
any  river?— Yes,  right  enough;  we  have  the  right  to 
pass  along. 

4262a.  For  how  far  have  you  that  right?— We  always 
keep  to  the  most  convenient  path  to  the  water, 
whether  it’s  a stream,  tributary,  or  river,  and  if  we 
get  any  gates  or  anything  that  we  have  to  pass  through 
we  leave  them  as  we  get  them.  That's  our  instruc- 

4263.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— Supposing  the  magis- 
trates put  on  heavier  fines  what  would  occur  then? 

Twenty  years  ago  I had  22  prosecutions  at  Itandals- 
town  petty  sessions,  and  the  magistrates  fined  the 
defendants  in  £2  each.  I may  tell  you  that  foi- 
ls years  afterwards  we  had  only  five  prosecutions 
there.  Some  years  ago  we  had  some  prosecutions 
where  the  magistrates  fined  in  £1  and  10s.,  and  one 
m £2,  and  for  a few  years  afterwards  we  had  hardly 
any  cases  at  all.  The  magistrates,  to  my  mind,  have 
an  interest  in  their  customers,  who  are  generally  far- 
mers. A great  many  magistrates  are  farmers  them- 
selves, or  they  are  in  some  business — doing  business 
with  farmers— and  they  want  to  be  as  easy  as  they 
can.  I think  the  magistrates  in  place  of  making 
complaints  about  inspectors  and  water-keepers  should 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  dismiss  the 
cases  they  don't  think  properly  proved.  In  a num- 
ber of  cases  which  were  dismissed  we  brought  them 
to  the  quarter  sessions,  and  got  a heavy  fine,  where 
the  farmer  had  every  opportunity  of  bringing  up  as 
many  witnesses  as  he  liked. 

4264.  The  magistrates  arc  numerous  now?— Yes,  very. 
iu42n?' } suPPose  when  the  next  generation  grows  up 
they  11  be  nearly  all  magistrates? — I suppose  so.  I 
remember  in  the  South  of  Ireland  when  you  would 
have  to  walk  11  miles  before  you  would  have  got  a 
magistrate.  8 

4265a.  You  wouldn’t  have  so  far  to  walk  now?— No, 

1 don  t think  so. 

4266.  Mr.  J . W.  Stewart.— Has  the  quantity  of  the 
salmon  increased  or  decreased?— There  is  a decrease 
of  salmon  of  45  per  cent,  in  the  rivers  and  streams 
during  the  past  twenty  years. 

4267.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  flax-water?— I 
attribute  it  largely  to  the  flax-water,  as  I know  that 
small  fish,  trout  and  salmon,  pass  up  the  streams  in 
the  summer  months  when  the  water  is  low,  and  there 
is  a scarcity  of  fresh  water,  and  in  fact  we  have  come 
along  the  streams  and  found  the  fish  killed  and  the 

°ff-  In  some  cases  we  found  that  the  breast 
of  the  dam  had  apparently  been  cut,  and  then  nicely 
made  up  again  with  green  sods  to  deceive  the  eye". 

In  that  case  we  had  no  remedy,  and  we  could  not 


^268.  You  attribute  the  decrease  in  the  salmon  to 
the  flax-water? — Yes,  largely. 

4269.  Do  you  know  that  many  years  ago — say 
about  sixty  or  seventy — the  salmon  were  more  plenti- 
ful then? — I have  little  knowledge  previous  to  1883, 
when  I was  appointed. 

4270.  But  they  were  more  plentiful? — Yes,  I believe 
they  were. 

4271.  There  was  no  doubt  but  at  that  time  there 
was  more  flax  grown  in  Ireland  than  at  the  present 

may  have  been  for  anything  I know. 

4272.  There  were  practically  no  restrictions  then  for 
e™?S  the  water  off? — There  were,  certainly. 

4273.  Excuse  me — not  to  the  same  extent;  bat  will 
you  explain  why  it  is  that  the  flax  area,  that  is  the 
acreage  in  flax  and  quantity  of  salmon  also  decreased. 
1 am  even  informed  on  good  authority  that  in  the 
vJolerame  district  the  salmon  were  so  plentiful  that 

be  fanners  took  them  away  in  barrels,  and  the  ser- 
vant men  when  being  hired  often  put  in  their  bargain  a 
stipulation  that  they  wouldn’t  have  to  eat  salmon  more 
fban  three  days  in  the  week.  Why  has  this  de- 
creased ?— 1 There  are  many  causes,  and  flax-water  is 
tbe  principal  one. 

salmon'  ^a3;  *s  decreasing  as  well  as  the 
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4275  Chairman.  Can  you  account  for  the  de- 
crease. lour  first  reason  is  the  flax- water;  what  is 
jour  second?— Poisonous  or  deleterious  matter  from 
oleacli  greens  and  dye  works. 

4276  Could  you  apportion  the  blame  between  the 

flax-water  and  these  places ?— There  is  other  injury 
done  as  well.  1 

4277.  What  is  your  third  reason?— It’s  turbine 
wheels  used  at  the  mills  and  factories,  which  I con- 
sider goes  principally  against  the  breeding  of  the 
nsli  m the  rivers.  In  the  main,  it  is  the  flax.  There’s 
no  large  salmon  until  September,  and  up  to  that  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  say  you  never  saw  a dead  fish, 
tor  they  are  not  there  to  be  seen. 

4278.  Mr  J.  W.  Stewart.— Has  salmon  in  English 
and  Scottish  rivers  also  decreased  to  the  same  extent? 
— les,  I have  heard  so. 

42/9.  In  the  South  of  Ireland  they  have  no  flax, 
and  fsn  t it  the  same? — Yes,  there’s  no  flax  there. 

4280.  Isn’t  it  a well-known  fact  that  salmon  bred 
in  a particular  river  go  away  to  the  sea  for  a cer- 
tain length  of  time,  when  they  always  come  back 
again  to  the  parent  river?— Yes,  generally  I believe 
they  do.  We  have  marked  fry  at  Coleraine  with  a 
silver  eyelet,  and  they  came  back  agaiu  with  it  on— 
but  they  have  been  caught  in  other  rivers  with  it  on. 

4281.  If  it’s  established  and  proved  that  the  flax- 
water  has  such  an  injurious  effect  as  vou  mean  to 
say,  it  would  only  be  in  the  North  of  Ireland  rivers 
that  there  would  be  any  diminution.  The  rivers  in 
the  South  of  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  and  England 
would  still  have  their  usual  supply?— You  can't  get 
over  the  fact  that  we  see  fish  poisoned  in  thousands, 
and  if  they  weren't  poisoned  they  would  return  to 
the  sea  and  come  back  again. 

4282.  Wouldn't  that  be  a small  proportion  of  the 
small  fish  in  the  sea?  Isn’t  it  a fact  that  the  big 
ones  in  the  sea  eat  the  small  ones? — I don’t  know. 

I have  seen  hundreds  of  salmon  opened,  and  I never 
saw  anything  to  confirm  that. 

42S3.  You  admit  that  as  the  flax-water  has  de- 
creased the  salmon  have  decreased  by  a similar  pro- 
portion?— I don’t  admit  that. 

4284.  You  would  think  that  flax-water  had  been  a 
tonic  to  the  salmon? — Not  at  all. 

4285.  You  admit  that  the  salmon  will  come  back  to 
their  parent  river  ? — Yes,  the  greater  number  of  them. 

4286.  In  that  case  if  there  was  great  injury  done 
to  fish  it  would  only  be  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
not  the  South  and  West,  and  in  the  rivers  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  they  should  still  be  plentiful,  as  the 
flax-water  never  goes  near  the  fish  there.  You  say 
there’s  a few  fish  killed  by  the  flax-water,  but  a 
smaller  proportion  than  wliat’s  killed  from  other 
sources? — I did  not  say  that. 

4287.  How  many  fry  would  one  salmon  produce? — 
One  salmon  of  181bs.  weight  and  its  mate  will  produce 
22  ton  of  fish  in  four  years  if  they’re  well  preserved. 

4288.  How  much  damage  do  you  attribute  to  the 
flax-water? — -The  fishery  owners  began  to  see  that 
there  was  a tremendous  decline  in  the  supply  of 
fish,  and  they  began  to  make  full  inquiries  into  the 
causes.  They  found  the  principal  and  greatest  cause 
to  be  flax-water,  turbine  wheels  erected  at  mills  were 
found  to  be  the  second  cause,  and  poisonous  matter 
from  these  bleacbgreens  and  dyeworks,  in  which  chemi- 
cal preparations  are  used,  to  be  the  third  cause.  I 
may  tell  j'ou  that  Mr.  Young  made  reference  to  the 
case,  which  was  carried  to  the  superior  courts.  I was 
there  with  another  man,  and  ye  lifted  fish  and  salmon 
in  hundreds  upon  the  top  of  hundreds.  In  that  case 
the  people  made  a promise  that  they  would  put  up  a 
filter,  but  they  didn’t  do  it,  and  when  I went  there 
the  same  thing  occurred,  and  I wired  to  the  Foyle  and 
Bann  Fislierj-  Company’s  manager,  who  came  that 
same  evening,  and  the  fish  were  allowed  to  remain 
there  till  he  arrived. 

4289.  Isn’t  it  known  as  a fact  that  as  the  flax  de- 
creased in  acreage,  and  the  quantity  of  flax- water  con- 
sequently decreased,  the  salmon  decreased  also  ? Then 
there's  another  great  fact  that  the  fish  spawned  in  a 
river  always  come  to  the  parent  river,  and  if  the 
flax-water  was  the  cause  of  the  decrease  it  stands  to 
reason  that  it  would  only  be  in  the  northern  rivers 
which  are  in  the  flax-growing  districts,  and  there  would 
be  no  decrease  in  the  rivers  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
and  England  and  Scotland? — According  to  that  theory; 
but  the  decrease  has  taken  place  to  such  an  extent, 
and  we  found  from  experience  that  was  the  principal 


Ballthena. 
June  1, 1910. 

Edward 
Holes,  Esq. 
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Edward 
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Mr.  John 
Tuff. 


4290.  You  say  a few  fish  here  are  killed  by  the  flax- 
water? — It's  not  a few. 

4291.  Haven’t  you  seen  millions  killed  from  other 
causes,  and  would  not  you  think  the  few  thousand 
killed  by  flax-water  to  be  infinitesimal? — I don’t  know. 
There’s  some  rivers  that  no  fish  breed  in;  for  instance, 
the  Upper  Baun  and  the  Lower  Bann.  There’s  no 
prosecutions  there  except  for  illegal  fishing. 

4292.  The  Fishery  Conservators  should  give  fish  six 
or  twelve  hours  a week  more  tune  to  come  up,  and 
open  the  gates  and  let  them  remain  open? — They  have 
even  done  that.  There  were  nets  leased  by  Mr. 
Alexander  at  Porfcglenone,  and  they  became  the  lessees, 
and  now  they  don’t  fish  it  at  all,  but  this  is  counter- 
acted by  Lord  O’Neill,  wrho  lets  down  a net,  and  all 
the  fish  that  escape  at  Coleraine  he  takes  there. 

4293.  Mu.  Lane. — Assuming  what  Mr.  Stewart  says 
is  correct  that  the  present  run  of  flax-water  isn’t  doing 
much  harm,  isn’t  it  a fact  that  if  the  present  regula- 
tions were  done  away  with,  and  all  these  dams  free 
to  be  discharged  as  the  farmers  pleased,  it  would  de- 
stroy the  salmon  supply  in  the  district? — In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  aSairs  a few  years  more  will  do  it. 

4294.  About  your  powers — you  said  the  bailiffs  in- 
stituted proceedings.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  don’t 
do  it  without  consulting  the  chief  inspector  or  the 
Board  of  Conservators? — They  generally  let  them 
know. 

4295.  Regarding  these  prosecutions  for  flax-water, 
the  Act  under  which  they  are  brought  is  the  Act  of 
1842.  That  Act  has  been  enforced  ever  since  it  was 
passed? — As  far  as  I know. 

4296.  I believe  there  were  Acts  long  before  that 
on  the  subject — one  going  back  to  1569? — I have  no 
knowledge  as  to  that,  but  I have  read  the  Act  of  1842. 


4297.  Regarding  the  point  as  to  whether  it’s  dele- 
terious or  not,  I believe  that  if  a flax-dam  owner  dis- 
charges water  in  the  river,  and  can  show  it  is  not  dele- 
terious, he  is  not  put  to  any  inconvenience?— No. 

4298.  The  magistrates  have  to  be  convinced  before 
recording  a conviction  that  the  flax-water  was  dele- 
terious?— It’s  a settled  matter  that  it  is  deleterious. 

4299.  There’s  no  law  against  discharging  flax-water 
as  flax-water? — It’s  because  it’s  deleterious. 

4300.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Are  salmon  caught  in  the 
sea? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  a limit  of  a mile  from 
the  coast. 

4301.  So  that  if  they  are  caught  there  they  cannot 
come  up  to  spawn? — No. 

4302.  If  there’s  more  salmon  caught  in  the  sea  it 
would  be  another  reason  for  less  salmon  in  the  rivers. 
If  we  assume  that  to  be  the  case,  is  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there’s  less  salmon  in  the  rivers? — Yes, 
it  would  be  the  ease,  but  I couldn’t  assume  it. 

4303.  Isn’t  there  the  liquid  from  the  bleach  works 
also  to  blame?— It  used  to  be  mostly  bleached  on  the 
grass,  but  now  it’s  done  by  chemicals  which  are  most 
injurious  to  fish. 

4304.  Is  there  much  difliculty  now  with  the  tur- 
bines?— Within  the  last  few  years  they  have ’erected 
contrivances  over  the  gratings  which  keep  out  the  small 
fish  during  the  necessary  three  months  in  the  year. 

4305.  Your  case  is  that  there  is  less  fish  now  than 
formerly? — To  my  personal  knowledge  that  is  the  ease. 

4306.  You’ll  admit  that  the  acreage  of  flax  is  less 
than  formerly,  and  that  there’s  only  one-third  of  the 
flax  sown? — The  farmers  don’t  take  the  same  precau- 
tions as  they  did  in  previous  years,  to  my  own  know- 
ledge. 


Mb.  John  Tuff,  Water  Bailiff,  representing  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries, 
examined. 


4307.  Chaibsian.— You  are  to  give  evidence  on  be- 
half of  the  Coleraine  Conservators  of  Fisheries? — 
Yes,  can  I make  a statement  of  my  evidence? 

4308.  Yes? — "On  the  morning  of  14th  August,  190-5, 
at  about  six  o’clock,  in  the  townland  of  Islandreagh, 
I found  a strong  run  of  flax-water  from  a dam,  the 
breast  of  which  was  cut,  the  water  from  the  dam 
flowing  into  the  stream.  I found  thousands  of  fine 
brown  trout  dead  and  dying,  which  I pointed  out  to 
the  owner  of  the  dam.  The  fish  were  from  two  inches 
in  length  up  to  half-a-pound  in  weight,  and  hundreds 
of  them  would  be  about  a quarter  pound  in  weight. 
This  stream  is  known  as  the  Burnside  river,  and  is 
about  four  miles  in  length  from  where  two  or  three 
small  streams  enter  it,  and  each  of  the  three  small 
streams  is  well  stocked  with  trout.  The  fish  in  this 
river  were  killed  for  about  a quarter  of.  a mile  down 
it  from  the  run  of  the  flax-water.  It  is  well  known 
that  large  numbers  of  weighty  brown  trout  from 
Lough  Neagh  spawn  in  this  river  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.  It  is  also  a splendid  nursery 
ground  for  trout.  There  is  no  pollution  of  any  sort 
on . this  river  except  flax-water.  Inspector  King 
visited  this  river  on  above  date  and  saw  the  harm 
that  was  done.  On  following  day,  15tli  inst., 
another  dam  of  flax-water  was  let  into  the  river  at 
the  above-mentioned  place,  and  by  the  same  person. 
On  22nd  August,  1906,  in  the  townland  of  Killela, 
I found  the  breast  of  a flax  dam  cut,  and  the  water 
from  the  dam  flowing  into  the  stream.  There  was 
also  another  dam  at  this  place,  the  breast  of  which 
was  recently  cut,  and  the  water  out  of  it  ran  into 
the  stream.  I found  parties  working  at  these  dams. 
Thousands  of  trout  were  killed  by  .the  run  of  flax- 
water  from  these  dams.  The  trout  in  this  ease 
would  weigh  about  five  to  one  pound  in  weight  all 
through.  This  stream  is  the  last  of  the  tributaries 
on  the  Donore  river  before  it  reaches  Lough  Neagh. 
It  is  a good  spawning  river  and  nursery  ground  for 
trout.  No  pollution  except  flax-water.  On  Monday 
morning,  24th  August,  1908,  at  about  six  a.m.,  in 
the  townland  of  Islandreagh,  I found  the  breast  of 
a flax  dam  cut,  and  the  water  flowing  out  of  it  into 
the  Burnside  river.  The  owner  of  the  dam  was 
working  in  it  at  the  time.  There  were  many  thou- 
sands of  trout  killed  by  the  run  of  flax-water  from 
this  dam.  I asked  the  owner  of  the  dam  to  see  them, 
and  he  said  what  was  the  use  of  looking  at  them,  as 
they  were  dead  now,  and  that  he  cared  nothing  about 
them.  He  told  me  that  he  wished  the  man  who  sent 


me  there  was  as  dead  as  them.  There  were  much 
fine  trout  among  this  lot,  which  would  have  been 
ready  for  the  market  next  season  if  they  had  not 
been  destroyed.  There  were  hundreds  of  pounds’ 
worth  of  trout  destroyed  in  this  case.  Inspector 
King  visited  the  place  on  the  above-mentioned  date, 
, and  saw  the  harm  that  was  done.  On  the  following 
day,  25th  August,  in  the  townland  of  Islandreagh, 
I found  the  breast  of  a flax  dam  cut,  and  the  water 
flowing  from  it  into  the  Burnside  river.  The  owner 
of  the  dam  was  working  at  it  at  the  time.  A number 
of  trout  were  killed  by  the  run  of  the  water  from 
this  dam.  On  the  31st  August,  1908,  at  about  six 
a.m.,  in  the  townland  of  Townparks,  I found  flax- 
water  in  a stream,  and  at  the  same  time  I found 
trout  in  it  dead  and  dying.  I traced  the  flax-water 
up.  the  stream  to  a flax-darn,  the  breast  of  which  I 
found  was  recently  bored.  I found  the  owner  of  the 
flax  was  working  in  the  dam,  and  told  him  what  he 
had  done.  Thousands  of  fish  were  killed  by  this  run 
of  flax-water.  This  is  a good  stream  for  trout 
spawning  in,  and  a good  nursery  ground.  It  is  the 
upper  reaches  of  a tributary  of  the  Six-mile-water 
river,  and  enters  it  at  its  mouth,  a few  perches  from 
where  the  latter  enters  Lough, Neagh.  Inspector  King 
visited  this  place  on  above-mentioned  date,  and  saw 
what  had  taken  place.  He  is  present  here  to-day. 
There  is  no  pollution  in  this  stream  except  from 
flax-water.  On  23rd  September,  1909,  I visited  a 
stream  in  the  townland  of  Whin  Parks.  I found 
about  one  thousand  dead  trout  in  it,  and  traces  of  a 
recent  run  of  flax-water  in  it.  I traced  it  up  to  a 
flax-dam,  and  saw  that  the  breast  of  the  dam  was 
recently  bored,  and  the  water  out  of  the  dam.  I 
traced  it  to  where  it  crossed  the  road,  and  entered 
the  stream.  This  stream  is  the  upper  reaches  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Asylum  river,  and  is  largely 
frequented  by  spawning  trout  during  the  autunm 
and  winter  months.  It  is  a good  nursery  ground, 
and  there  is  no  pollution  except  flax-water.  This 
stream  is  a tributary  of  the  Six-mile-water,  which 
river  it  enters  a few  perches  from  its  mouth  before 
the  latter  enters  Lough  Neagh.  Inspector  King 
visited  this  stream  and  saw  the  dead  trout.” 

4309.  Hiow  many  cases  is  that  you  have 
given  us? — Six  cases. 

4310.  Why  do  you  select  these  cases? — Because  they 
were  the  worst  cases  that  I had. 

4311.  How  many  cases  have  you  had  altogether?— 
Only  about  14  or  15  cases. 
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4312.  In  how  long? — About  five  years. 

4313.  Is  that  all  the  prosecutions  you  had?— I had 
other  prosecutions. 

4314.  But  you  had  only  14  or  15  bad  cases?— I had 
more  prosecutions  than  those  cases  I have  read  out. 

4315.  You  have  had  about  14  or  15  prosecutions  alto- 
gether in  five  years? — Yes,  sir. 

4315a.  Were  the  fines  heavy? — The  fines  were  from 
Is.  up  to  £2  iu  some  cases. 

4316.  Did  yon  get  the  third  of  them?— Yes.  sir. 

4317 . Mr.  Lane. — Out  of  14  or  15  cases  you  had  six 
as  serious  as  that?— Yes,  these  are  the  six  most 
serious. 

4318.  The  Six-mile-water  is  a river  which  is  an  im- 
portant breeding  one  for  the  Lough  Neagh  trout?— 
Yes,  they  come  up  the.  streams  in  the.  winter  months, 
and  spawn  in  them. 

4319.  Is  it  important  for  salmon? — No,  but  we  have 
some. 

4320.  The  Lough  Neagh  trout  are  important  for 
the  Lough  Neagh  fishing  industry? — Yes. 


a,432,1.-.  Ha,ve  >'ou  mnuJ  fishermen  at  your  station?— 
Mr.  hmg  here  could  tell  you  the  exact  number,  but 
I think  we  have  about  20  at  Antrim. 

4322  And  round  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  there 
would  be  about  900?— Yes,  I am  not  sure  about  the 
number. 

4323/  Pf  catching  of  these  trout  is  an  important 
part  of  their  industry? — Very  important,  sir. 

^.There’s  no  question  of  the  trout  going  to  the 
sea.  Not  in  this  ease.  The  trout  would  average 
about  41bs.  weight  which  come  and  spawn  in  the 
streams. 

• Tb?se  tl'?ut  "'ould  be  cauSh(i  bY  the  fishermen 

m the  lough,  and  it  would  be  a great  help  to  the  fish- 
ing industry.  If  they  are  killed  when  they  are  small 
m the  streams  they  would  never  reach  the  longh? 
—No;  that  s the  case. 

4826.  This  is  a case  where  the  flax-water  is  directly 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  fishermen  on  the 
lough?— Yes,  sir. 


Cii.am.es  MacAut.ey,  Esq.,  representing  the  Ballymena  District  Farmers’ 
examined. 


Co-operative  Society,  Ltd., 


4327.  Chaiuman. — Are  you  a flax-grower,  Mr. 

MacAuley?— Yes,  I groAV  about  30  or  40  pecks. 

4328.  You  have  been  present  this  morning  and  you 
heard  some  of  the  evidence.  I don’t  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  you  through  it  again.  Do  you 
concur,  or  are  there  auy  points  which  have  arisen  with 
which  you  would  express  dissent?  If  so,  we  would 
like  to  hear  them.  Scarcity  of  labour,  the  attitude  of 
the  buyers,  and  flax-tvater  prosecutions  have  been  cited 
as  causes  for  the  decline  in  the  growth  of  flax.  Have 
you  any  recommendations  to  make  which  tvould  in- 
crease the  acreage? — I have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence, and  my  memory  goes  back  to  the  time  when  we 
had  the  weaving  industry,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Young,  and  we  could  get  them  out  to  do  the  tvork.  The 
scarcity  of  labour  is  tremendous  in  the  country  to  what 
it  used  to  be  when  we  were  assisted  by  the  weavers  for 
a day  or  two.  The  flax,  in  my  opiniop,  is  a crop  that 
has  to  be  promptly  dealt  with,  and  not  like  oats,  that 
can  do  day  after  day;  the  flax  must  be  pulled  in  the 
oue  day,  and  be  in  the  Avater  as  soon  after  it's  pulled 
as  possible.  The  class  of  labour  is  there,  but  it  is  the 
scarcity  of  it  that  affects  the  farmers.  I don't  agree 
with  some  who  have  given  evidence  that  the  labour 
lias  degenerated,  because  if  wo  get  a good  man — it’s 
not  a fine  art  pulling  flax — there  Avould  be  little  bother 
Avith  a man  intending  to  do  the  work  right,  and  we 
AA-ill  train  him  to  pull  the  flax  right. 

4829.  That’s  with  regard  to  the  labour  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  someone  to  pay ; but  the  small  farmer 
avIio  only  sows  about  10  pecks  is  sometimes  in  a better 
position  to  handle  it.  There  are  numbers  of  small 
farmers  about  here,  and  I give  you  that  as  my  reason 
that  flax-growing  in  the  Ballymena  district  hasn’t 
disappeared  to  the  same  extent  as  I believe  it  has  done 
in  other  districts-  A large  number  of  small  farmers 
grow  about  10  or  15  pecks  to  the  Irish  acre  and  a half, 
and  generally  he  has  one  or  two  boys  or  girls,  and 
with  two  or  three  neighbours  he  finishes  the  work. 
We  believe  in  neighbouring  here,  what  you  call  co- 
operating, but  it's  not  organised.  One  neighbour  asks 
you  to  come  and  help  him,  and  then  in  his  turn  he 
helps  you,  and  so  you  can  pull  it  in  one  day. 

4330.  Noav,  about  the  farmers  and  the  buyers? — 
My  experience  has  been  that  I ceased  to  grojv  it  for 
some  years  as  I could  not  sell  it  at  the  price  which 
I considered  the  farmer  should  get  in  the  market.  I 
might  be  wrong,  and  the  buyers  are  entitled  to  buy  it 
nS  ,cbeaP  as  they  can,  but  after  Ave  have  it  scutched 
and  brought  into  the  market  we  are  generally  told 
that  they  don't  care.  It  may  be  a piece  of  bluff,  but 
they  say  they  could  do  Avithout  a peck  of  Irish  flax, 
and  it  distresses  ns  to  think  that  we  can  be  done 
Avithout. 

,,  f®31-  It  discourages  you?— We  about  Ballymena 
think  we  can't  easily  be  done  without,  but  that’s  a 
different  thing.  They  don’t  claim  there’s  enough 
Hussian  to  do  them,  as  if  the  Irish  flax  wasn’t  re- 
quired they  would  not  buy  it. 

4332.  There  is  a strong  impression  then  in  the 
minds  of  the  farmers  that  they  don't  get  fair  terms? — 
*es,  they  don’t  get  fair  terms,  but  this  last  year  has 
been  an  exception. 

4*&3.  Is  that  feeling  as  strong  as  ever? — This  last 
Season  Ave  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  fact 


the  demand  has  broken  down  the  barrier,  and  I’ll 
point  out  a case  I had.  There  was  a certain  varn  of 
a certain  grade  that  was  a-buying  on  that  day  twelve- 
month at  3s.  8d.,  and  this  day  it  was  7s.  4d.  That 
was  a quantity  of  flax,  and  the  expense  of  making  that 
flax  into  yam  was  much  the  same  in  labour.  This  was 
about  two  or  three  years  ago,  just  before  the  flax  mar- 
ket opened.  That  was  a little  thing.  I thought,  that 
should  come  to  the  rough  end,  but  when  the  flax  mar- 
ket opened  people  were  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  wasn’t-  such  a demand  and  they  told  us  they 
could  do  without  us.  Accordingly  there  was  a belief 
i?.usTwe  maY  be  wrong— that  we  were  not  getting 
fair  play.  6 8 


4334.  It  fosters  suspicion? — Yes.  No  farmer  is 

coerced  to  sell  at  the  mill,  and  no  mill-OAA-ner  is  coerced 
to  sell.  Every  farmer  or  scutch  mill-owner  could  say 
‘ don  t come  here.” 


4335.  Can  anything  be  done  to  do  away  with  that 
suspicion? — If  you  call  it  that,  we  think  the  spinners 
could  quite  easily  agree  not  to  buy  any  flax  except  in 
open  market,  and  if  you  want  to  please  us  work  it  out 
a3  we  like.  That  would  take  awav  combinations. 
When  the  farmer  gets  his  ticket  on  a Friday  night 
he  can  calculate  what  he  has  in  his  pocket,  though  he 
has  no  guarantee  that  he’ll  get  it  in  the  market. 

4336.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  more  unsatisfactorv  to 
expose  it  there? — Well,  he  may  have  a suspicion  that 
when  they  knoAV  you  are  taking  it  to  the  market  you 
may  be  offered  more  than  it’s  worth  at  the  mills  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  you. 

4337.  You  think  if  the  spinners  agreed  to  buv  only  in 
the  open  market  it  would  do  a great  deal  to  allay  that 
suspicion  which  exists,  whether  it  is  well-founded  or 

— That’s  it.  I’d  then  ask  the  spinners,  in 
their  ovgi  interests,  when  their  buyer  is  sent  out, 
whether  it  is  from  York  Street  or  the  Braidwater,  to 
buv  direct  from  the  farmer,  and  not  reduce  his  price 
l$d.  a stone  by  giving  this  amount  to  u *•  higgler.  ” We 
are  tired  of  “ higgling,  ’’  and  it  has  got  a good  deal  to 
do  with  worrying  the  farmer,  who  is,  perhaps,  only 
once  or  twice  in  the  flax  market,  and  isn’t  an  expert 
in  the  market  value.  I hold  no  firm  should  allow  a 
“ higgler  ” to  receive  a penny  or  twopence  a stone  for 
buying  their  flax. 

4338.  These  are  your  definite  suggestions? — Yes,  if 

the  spinners  want  to  allay  these  suspicions  it  would  be 
in  their  oivn  interests.  Stop  going  to  the  mills,  and 
save  what  they  pay  to  the  commission  man  in  the  open 
market.  ■ 

4339.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  difficult  to  get  them  to 
do  that.-  but  I think  the  spinners  would  do  anything 
reasonable?  I would  hope  so.  I’m  not  going  to  say 
tliat  my  suspicions  are  well-grounded.  I onlv  want  to 
let  them  know  how  we  feel. 

4340-1.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  doing  away 
Avith  the  commission  agents?— I’d  suggest  to  the  Con- 
servators—though  I don’t  know  about  the  habits  of  fish 
—I  wasn’t  reared  on  the  waterside;  I was  raised  on 
high  ground — I was  going  to  suggest  to  the  Conserva- 
tors to  take  the  Ordnance  Survey  map.  The  fishery 
men  know  the  habits  of  fish — and  I have  never  been 
summoned,  and  have  nothing  against  either  police  or 
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•water-keepers.  Let  them  take  the  Braid  water — there's 
a hundred  little  streams  run  into  it  along  with  the  De- 
venagli,  and  every  few  fields  there’s  a little  stream. 
These  are  what  we  would  call  drains  or  shoughs,  and 
there  are  two  or  three  farmers  bordering  on  them. 
If  you.  make  a dam  in  the  bottom  of  that  you  are 
hauled  up,  and  the  magistrates  are  sympathetic,  per- 
haps, but  they  have  to  administer  justice.  It’s  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  there's  no  getting  over  that,  for 
it’s  so  defined  by  the  Conservators,  and  there’s  a 
law  against  its  being  polluted.  The  Conservators 
don’t  care  if  you  keep  the  water  up  that  stream,  be- 
cause I know  many  of  these  small  streams,  and  I 
don’t  think  ever  a fish  showed  his  nose  up  them.  If 
we  keep  the  water  up  there  we  ought  to  be  free.  In 
some  cases  it’s  impossible  for  a man  to  get  a reserve 
dam,  and  he  must  let  it  into  this  little  stream,  which 
runs  through  my  farm  or  my  neighbour's  farm,  and 
it  doesn't  do  any  injury.  You  can  fill  the  water 
course  either  at  my  end  or  my  neighbour’s,  and  if  it 
ever  rises  to  cause  an  overflow  you  can  run  it  into  the 
meadow,  and  it  would  remain  there  until  the  freshes 
come  down,  and  it  would  not  be  contaminated  then, 
or  dangerous  for  fish.  If  that  was  possible  they  could 
allow  us  to  do  it  that  way,  for  we  farmers  don’t  want 
to  destroy  fish.  That’s  my  experience  of  it,  and  I have 
gone  into  the  dams  myself  when  I would  not  ask  the 
man  who  hadn’t  good  clothes  to  change  into  when 
he  came  out,  and  I couldn't  think  of  putting  him  into 
it.  I would  have  been  prosecuted  if  that  dam  of 
water  had  been  let  oS,  and  I would  have  done  so  if  it 
had  been  my  own  dam,  but  it  happened  to  be  a 
neighbour's  dam. 

4342-8.  Should  farmers  have  catch-dams  where  pos- 
sible?—Yes,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  man  doing 
a malicious  act,  but  as  I understand  it,  if  you  ask  a 
man_  to  go  into  a dam  in  the  late  season,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  when  perhaps  the  cold  weather 
is  coming  in,  he  runs  the  risk  of  his  life.  Some  of 
them  consider  they  should  get  a little  drink,  and  I 
think  it  is  useful  to  them — though  I'm  half  a teeto- 
taler myself — for  I've  done  the  work  myself  at  the  time 
I am  speaking  of.  I think  in  many  eases 
where  the  flax- water  has  swept  the  river  the 
wrong  man  is  prosecuted,  and  he  shouldn’t 
be.  If  yon  sweep  the  river  to-day,  what  harm 
can  I do  it  to-morrow  if  the  fish  are  all  killed, 
and  the  water  goes  off  in  ten  days  or  a fortnight?  The 
man  who  has  done  the  damage  gets  off,  and  then  the 
men  who  prosecute  come  up  and  find  all  the  water 
let  off,  and  though  there  is  not  a living  fish  in  it,  I 
am  brought  up,  and  that’s  the  vexation. 

4344.  Would  you  punish  the  first  man?— Yes,  if  I 
got  the  chance.  I think  the  man  who  caused  the  in- 
jury to  the  fish,  which  caused  the  large  numbers  of 
dead  fish,  as  has  been  pointed  out  here  to-day — I 
think  that  man  is  entitled  to  be  prosecuted,  and 
determinedly  prosecuted.  But  the  prosecutor  gets 
part  of  the  fine,  and  I think  this  is  desperate  law. 
■Perhaps  it’s  only  a shaking  of  confidence,  and  remem- 
ber I’m  not  saying  that  a man  for  the  sake  of  Is.  6d. 
or  2s.  would  bring  a prosecution — for  that  is  a low 
standard  of  a man.  I say  it’s  unfair  to  the  farmers 
to  let  the  best  force  in  Europe  loose  upon  us.  We 
admire  the  police.  They  are  a body  no  one  can 
gainsay,  but  we  don't  want  them  to  interfere  against 
us,  and  the  law  that  allows  it  is  bad.  Let  the 
Conservators  pay  their  own  men,  and  let  them  em- 
ploy as  many  as  they  like.  I want  the  law  changed 
to  be  the  same  as  in  England,  and  if  the  law  in  this 
country  is  not  the  same  as  in  England,  I want  to 
know  the  reason  why.  Is  it  simply  to  drive  the  flax 
industry  out  of  this  country? 

4345.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  many  acres  do  you 
grow  in  the  year  ? — About  40  pecks.  I quit  growing  it 
for  a number  of  years  in  disgust  as  to  the  way  I was 
treated  in  regard  to  prices.  I believe  fair  competi- 
tion would  bring  the  prices  to  what  the  spinners  should 
give. 

4/346.  When  you  sowed  9 pecks  to  the  Irish  acre 
how  many  acres  was  it  on? — We  count  about  9J 
pecks  to  the  Irish  acre. 

4347.  What  yield  did  you  get? — It  was  fairly 
thick.  I have  heard  a man  saying  that  he  got  a 
better  return  when  it  was  rather  thin.  We  had,  say, 
about  five  stones  of  the  flax  for  scutching. 

4348.  What  was  the  average  price? — I believe  the 
flax  crop,  if  its  a good  crop,  has  as  good  a return  as 
any.  other  crop. 


4349.  What  was  your  average  price? — I got  8s.  the 
other  year. 

4350.  Was  that  a high  price? — Yes,  it  was  higher 
than  usual.  I mostly  got  6s.  9d.  or  7s. 

4351.  Was  it  profitable  then? — Well,  we  sow  it 
after  potatoes  and  corn,  and  we  consider  the  flax 
crop  one  of  the  little  bonuses  we  get.  If  it  is  a hit 
it  leaves  a good  margin,  and  if  it  isn’t  a hit  all  the  cost 
goes  on  the  farm. 

4352.  In  the  system  of  marketing  you  happened 
to  mention  the  firm  I am  connected  with — The  York 
St.  Flax  Spinning  Co.? — I didn’t  know  you  were 
connected  with  that. 

4353.  Well,  this  year  our  flax-buyers  came  to 
Ballymena,  and  we  gave  them  our  instructions  that 
we  would  like  about  ten  tons  of  Ballymena  flax 
weekly  if  they  could  get  it.  After  some  time  we 
were  only  getting  two  or  three,  and  seldom  four  tons, 
and  we  asked  our  buyer  the  reason  for  this.  He  said 
there  was  none  in  the  market,  and  he  could  not  get 
it  unless  he  would  go  round  the  mills,  so  what  could 
we  do  then  if  we  wanted  Ballymena  flax,  but  to  in- 
struct him  to  go  round  the  mills? — That's  why  the 
flax  was  a little  bib  sharper. 

4354.  If  the  flax  came  to  the  market  they  bought 
it?— Yes. 

4355.  If  your  scheme  was  carried  out  they  ought 
to  all  come  to  the  market? — Yes,  the  farmers  could 
stop  it  at  the  mills. 

4356.  The  complaints  about  buying  at  the  mills 
have  come  from  the  fanners? — Yes. 

4357.  And  they  could  stop  it  themselves  if  they 
liked? — Yes,  we  are  under  temptation,  and  we  are 
like  the  temperance  man  who  closed  the  public-house, 
and  didn’t  he  call  that  taking  away  temptation. 
There’s  another  suggestion  I would  make.  I heard 
to-day  that  one-third  of  the  flax  spun  in  this  country 
is  Irish,  and  that  if  we  would  get  more  Russian  the 
Irish  supply  would  be  less  in  demand.  Now,  there's 
another  way  of  meeting  it.  We  have  got  so  much 
lecturing  about  what  we  should  do  and  what  we 
shouldn’t  do — and  though  we're  a stupid  lot  we  do 
the  best  we  can.  I can  offer  a solution  for  the  in- 
crease of  prices  of  the  flax  in  Ballymena  market, 
and  that  is  simply,  if  I am  not  entering  into  politics, 
to  ask  Lloyd- George  to  put  a penny  per  pound  on 
foreign  flax.  I’m  a Free  Trader,  but  if  that  was  put 
on,  the  flax  would  not  be  bought  out  of  Ireland. 

4558.  Chairman. — I daresay,  and  if  you  got  a bonus 
it  would  improve  the  flax? — Yes. 

4359.  Mr.  Lane. — Did  you  of  your  own  knowledge 
ever  know  of  a farmer  who  had  given  up  flax-growing 
owing  to  fishery  prosecutions? — I gave  it  up  for  differ- 
ent reasons,  and  the  way  I was  treated  in  the  market 
when  prices  were  low. 

4360.  But  have  you  known  any  person  who  gave  up 
the  growth  of  flax  owing  to  these  prosecutions  for 
flax-water? — I have  heard  of  numbers  of  cases.  One 
case  the  year  before  last  a farmer  was  prosecuted  for 
water  getting  down  a shough — it  was  not  a river,  re- 
member— or  a stream.  He  was  fined  for  putting  it 
into  the  shough — 30s.  for  some  14  pecks — and  he  said 
he  would  not  grow  it  any  more;  and  I know  myself 
that  he  grew  none  last  year. 

4361.  That  was  one  case? — I have  known  some  cases 
which  appeal  to  us — the  owners  of  medium  class  flax, 
where  the  least  margin  would  turn  the  balance  one  way 
or  the  other.  We  consider  it  an  enormous  thing  that 
wo  should  be  brought  up  and  not  permitted  to  give 
evidence  in  our  own  defence. 

4362.  I think  you  ought  to  be  able  to  give  evidence 
in  your  own  defence.  There's  just  a few  cases  of  that 
kind? — Yes,  but  it’s  the  general  influence  you  have  to 
look  at. 

4363.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  crop  was  a poor 
one?— No,  it  was  a medium  one.  When  it  comes  to  a 
middling  crop  the  balance  is  easily  changed,  and  little 
would  deter  n man  from  ever  growing  it  again. 

_ 4364.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Is  the  Coleraine  market  of 
high  repute  as  a flax  market? — I don’t  know,  for  I’m 
a Ballymena  man. 

4365.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  formed  by  a com- 
bination of  farmers  and  flax  mill-owners,  who  decided 
not  to  sell  at  the  mills? — I'm  not  aware  of  it,  but  I 
agree  with  it. 

4366.  What  about  the  prize  scheme? — I don’t  think 
it  has  increased  the  sowing  of  flax.  I don’t  know  that 
it  has  increased  the  sowing  of  flax,  but  when  it  grows 
a certain  length  they  may  think  of  entering  them 
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The  object,  I presume,  is  to  encourage  the  farmer  to 
laureate  his  acreage,  a»d  I don't  think  It  ha.  don. 

4387.  Do  you  think  that  the  small  amount  which 
™ e,T“de<1  “ !“»  epunfcy  would  increase  the 
acreage?— At  any  rate  it  hasn’t  done  it. 
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neefh  “ w°uM  he  fairer  to  er- 

th.  d^relsISIh.1;8""*'  fd'  “ po,sible'  «*J 

other  tld„„r^J.k  ' b?”™»  >*“»i=il»d  to  ah 

the 


Robert  Gregg,  Esq.,  representing  the  Ballymena  District  Far™™-  n 

4370.  Chairman.— Have  you  forwarded  a statement  - ° °'operatly®  Society,  Ltd.,  examined, 

of  evidence?— I have  written  out  several  answers  to  JS?'  Chaisman.— Now,  Mr.  Gregg,  have  you  any 

the  questions  submitted,  and  I think  it  would  be  more  3?iat,01s  *>  “ake  which,  to  your  opinion 

convenient  for  me  to  read  them.  *°“[d  be  the  means  of  securing  a larger  area 

is  H^iWelK  y°U  d°  S0?-The  **  question  *°437fi  gy°7th  °f  ^T1*’8  a difficult  problem, 
is  Has  there  been  a decrease  in  the  acreage  under  „J3If'J  recommend  no  heroic  measures?— I can- 
flax  m your  district?  If  so,  please  state  briefly  the  *£  preaent  time- 

causes  which  m your  opinion,  have  contributed  there-  _yes  sh^  y°U  heaid  °f  the  s^stem  °*  auctioning? 
to.  VV  ell,  my  answer  to  that  is  that  in  the  immediate  fwa  a , , 

neighbourhood  in  which  I live  there  has  been  no  de-  reSa£rds  the  general  principle,  would  you 

ZToTl  u acreage  under  flax,  but  in  the  south  and  J?  “ of  >t?-I  tbink  f would  'be  more  in 

C^nf nffnBg?Uymena-the,re  haS  been  at  least  £%  per  ollh  rnfhT**8  t<3  get  aU  the  flax  exbibited  in  the 

cent  of  a decrease  m the  acreage  under  flax.  In  mv  XS-o  ^S  , 

opinion  there  are  two  contributory  causes— first  cold  +i,4  -i,Y?u  doat,  think  the  system  of  going  round 
wet  ...sons,  „d  stiff,  retentive  clay  mil,  “‘S*"  \8“d  disapprove  ofgit.g 

gards  the  suspicion.  8 re* 

whether  they  are  correct  or 
4381  tTe+>,-beiilef?~TThey  are  quite  correct. 
alT™  • • m - iay®  come  **>  the  conclusion  that 
tikaaospiaum  is  there;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to 
suggest  some  means  to  remove  it?— It  is  there  and  I 
believe  rightly  so.  We  have  the  case  of  Mr  ’Carson 
as  explained  here  to-day.  parson 

^82.  That.is  a long  while  ago.  and  things  are  per- 
haps  better  since  then?— The  ticket  is  left  for  the  far- 
mer  at  the  mill,  and  if  he  doesn't  accept  the  ticket 
market  afterwards,  he  has 
of“  dmtotUlty  “ SeUUlg  ltH~that'B  beyond  the  shadow 

4383.  Mb.  Crawford.— How  much  do  you  grow 
every  year?— From  ten  to  thirty  pecks. 

4384.  What  do  you  reckon  as  a fair  yield?— I think 
it  is  not  remunerative  when  you  get  less  than  six 


f 8 l0SV°  tbe  farmer;  secondly^  ITc  ityof 
8^!ed  lab°“r,  and  ^crease  in  wages  make  it  almost 
an  impossibility  to  get  the  crop  properly  handled  even 
provided  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  grow  a good 

4371a  As  regards  the  Continental  system  of  grow 
L”,8  we  woui  b«,,a  gXh- 

»LhhT,8  *°  io  »"  Continental 

neighbour,  m more  skilful  handling  of  the  flai  we 
could  not  adopt  their  methods  as  a whole.  First  the 
St%r°ndly’  th-  scarci%  °f  skilled  labour;  ’and, 
of  W&7{  a?penses  m connection  with  their  methods 
Xto  Jvg  the  Cr°P  Would  make  ifc  prohibitive, 
flax*  TO.  . cultivation  and  after-treatment  of 
flax. -The  majority  of  the  farmers  in  this  part  of 

XZTolZAl  n0t  PaJ  en,°Ugb  attention  *c 

A f theg  Sround  and  removal  of  weeds  and 

before  lowing  He 

ssrhS JM* ,b0“‘ “* ,iie to 8s- s 

cost  of  production  is  about  £5  10s  'to^lO^ne'  Thg  4387 * ?ould  lfc  be  SroWn  at  7s.?— That  would  leave 

including  ploughing  the  land  kSlt  seld  etc  rk marg??  ,f,  youthad  paJ  f°r  all  the  labour, 

for  an  average  cron  under  6 1S  ? 8 .C0E‘sldered  8 catch  crop  to  some  extent.  In  our 

of  flax  on  on!  occasion  product  S Z2  ^ i’°tat°e?f  aud'  say-  ,oats.  and 

e nax  m rotation.  If  it  IS  a eorvi  emn  nre 


. „ o-  r.  ““““  usum  couuiuons.  S/LX  crop 

for  scu tchtogt  °CCaS1°n  Pr°dU°ed  £1*  p0r  aore  and  paid 
aw'  if  that  per  statute  acre?— Yes. 
ren+P  ' XT  ' Hinchcliff.— That  is  not  including  the 
regards  seed  we  are  nearly  always 
supplied  with  good  seed  at  a reasonable  price.  I 
nave  been  getting  the  seed  tested  for  the  last  five 
or  SIX  Years,  and  hum  -L-.1 


then  sow  the  flax  to  rotation.  If  it  is  a good  crop  we 
get  what  Mr.  MacAuley  describes  as  a bonus,  and  if 
it  doesn't — well,  we  get  the  hay  crop,  but  we 
lose  the  flax.  I think  that  the  flax  when  grown  suc- 
cessfully is  actually  what  keeps  some  of  the  smaller 
farmers  in  their  farms. 

Is  the  hay  any  better  when  the  flax  is  not 
Certain lv  it.  ie  V™,  x.—ii.—  - 


r , ° ^ .Mawsu  lor  me  last  nve  is  tne  bav  a_.  

showinye?on  ner  .o^r6  on.,some  °c“sions  bad  returns  sown  ?— Certainly,  it  is.  You  are  one  year  further  in 
germination  and  the  u“d  98  “1  9,9  per  cent  the  course'  and  the  hay  is  better  after  the  com  than  if 

82  ne!  cent  1 *haVe  BVeI  had  has  been  J011  ™ited  a year  ^nger  and  had  the  flax  crop, 

of  flax-water  m regards  the  disposal  4389.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— Is  the  ground  to  proper 

wn  -i  . ter’  . be  dams  should  be  made  in  sections,  cultivation  for  flax? — I think  it  is.  Of  the  Denart 

Snptie?  one^at  Tti'me  n°bher  .fctions  to  be  meat’s  improvements  more  advantage  has  been  token 

water  to  £,  w 1>  eack  other  and  the  bj  the  progressive  farmer,  and  th,  progressive  far- 

Pioe  nr  I...  ' ' gTadualiy  say  through  an  inch  mere  are  educating  the  others.  We  move  slowly 
into  whiS  it . 433»-  Do  you  think  the  farmer,  know  where*  vou 
not  Properly  diluted  so  as  hnva  improved  by  just  passing  along  the  roadJ-Ses, 

2?  ^Kghftc  a"  ."°a,r»  SVh rT*z  £?."■“  p“  ^ ihe*  ■»  «'»«*« 

qwentto  toe  Braid  river,  which  runs  through  my  4391.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— Does  the  seed  ger- 
seen " ^ deaF  Geh” i ,dU«?g  S*  J*8*.  13  ye^  at  1°°  Pec  «nt.?  Is  that  reaUv  the  test  as 

the  flax  «hn?,M  fi  xh  a?  tb®.  Brald  r,yer-  AU  to  the  ments  of  the  seed?— I think  gemination  is  a 

1^“'- In  ,o”  ““  *» 


r . nax  is  sold  at  the  mills,  and  culls,  or  in- 
.,  or  . axi  goes  to  the  market,  with  the  result  that 
ivan*0  i18  it  competition,  and  the  inferior  article 
rols  the  price  of  the  superior  to  a certain  extent. 
diiNAn+i  par*?leil*'s  Flax  Schemes  have  done  good  in- 
laJsnn  y’  a,nd  we  ar®  st'b  benefited  by  them  by  better 
T and  more  careful  handling  by  the  grower  and 
“»«?r,  and  the  fla*  put  on  tie  market  in  better 
hteK  °n.’,7lth  *be  result  that  better  prices  and 
mgher  yields  are  obtained. 


4392.  You  think  that  when  you  had  100  per  cent, 
you  had  a reliable  seed?— It  is  one  of  the  things  I 
would  like  to  have  anyway. 

4393.  You  say  we  should  imitate  the  Continental 
methods? — Yes. 

■Jfn-'  Save  you  been  on  the  Continent?— Yes. 

439o.  In  what  way  could  we  imitate  them? — By  the 
more  careful  handling  of  the  flax  and  better  market- 
ing, by  which  we  could  get  the  flax  to  better  condition. 


BitiTMENA 
Joint  I,  1910. 

Charles 

MacAuley. 

Esq 


Eobert 
Gregg,  Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Ballymena. 
June  1,  ,1910. 

Robert 
Gregg.  Esq. 


4396.  Did  you  see  them  pulling  the  flax  throughout 
the  country  when  you  were  on  the  Continent? — Yes. 

4397.  In  all  the  districts? — Yes. 

4398.  Is  the  pulling  there  much  better? — I think  I 
could  pull  flax  as  well  as  most  of  them. 

4399.  It's  the  handing  then  is  it?— They _ ripple  the 
flax  there,  and  take  the  seed  off  it.  Taking  off  the 
bolls  makes  the  flax  much  easier  handled.  I remember 
flax  growing  here  for  the  last  20  years,  and  the  quality 
of  the  labour  has  deteriorated.  A young  man  of  20  years 
of  age  now  doesn’t  pull  the  flax  the  way  the  men  did 
25  or  30  years  ago.  I would  pay  more  wages  now 
than  my  father  paid,  and  I would  not  get  the  half  of 
the  work  done. 


4400.  That  is  true.  Isn't  there  a change  in  the 
growth  of  the  flax? — I remember  my  father’s  place 
growing  8 stones  to  the  peck. 

4401-2.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  pulling  it  when  it’s 
lying? — Yes,  and  it  hasn’t  the  same  firmness  about  it, 
and  it  takes  great  care  to  get  it  properly  pulled. 

4403.  Could  you  pull  a beet  of  flax  out  of  a bad  crop 
to  please  yourself? — Maybe  I could  not  pull  one  out  of 
a good  crop  to  please  myself. 

4404.  If  you  pulled  it  neatly  and  squarely  would  it 
please  you  the  same  as  a bad  crop?  Would  it  not 
give  satisfaction? — It  is  more  difficult,  and  it  costs  a 
great  deal  more  for  labour. 


Patrick,  Esq. 


John  Patrick,  Esq.,  representing  the  Ballymena  District  Farmers’  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.,  examined. 


4405.  Chairman. — Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

4406.  What  are  your  views  on  this  matter? — I think 
that  the  evidence  is  pretty  well  covered  by  the  two 


previous  w.— _ 

4407.  You  have  heard  their  evidence? — Yes. 

4408.  There’s  nothing  in  it  with  which  you  would 
disagree? — I would  not  like  to  say. 

4409-10. — Have  you  been  here  all  day? — Yes. 

4411.  Have  you  heard  anything  with  which  you 
would  disagree?  If  so  you  might  let  us  know? — Yes, 
there  were  some  opinions,  but  I don’t  remember 
them  now.  For  one  thing,  I don’t  think  that  the 
quality  of  the  labour  has  degenerated  anything.  I 
think  flax  is  better  pulled  than  it  used  to  be. 

4412.  Generally  speaking,  with  regard  to  the 
future  of  the  flax  crop,  have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make  as  to  how  it  could  be  encouraged?— I don’t 
know  of  any,  except  in  the  matter  of  marketing,  and 
I’m  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  all  be  brought  to 
the  open  market.  If  it  is  all  sold  at  the  mills  it 
will  destroy  the  market,  and  I believe  that  has 
occurred  at  Strabane  and  might  happen  locally.  If 
there’s  no  open  market  I don’t  see  liow  the  farmer 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  flax  when  he 
only  hears  tell  of  the  prices  given,  and  doesn 't  see 
the  flax. 

4413-14.  Generally  you  concur  in  most  of  tne  views 
of  the  last  two  witnesses  as  fax  as  I can  see.  The 
most  important  improvement  you  can  suggest  is  to 
do  away  with  buying  flax  at  the  mills? — Yes. 

4415.  You  think  that  would  restore  confidence  to 
some  extent?— Certainly,  I think  it  would.  I think 
the  only  object  of  the  buyers  going  to  the  mills  is  to 
get  it  cheaper.  They  wouldn’t  drive  round  the  coun- 
try if  it  .wasn’t  that,  for  they  could  get  the  flax  the 
next  day  , in  the  market.  It  seems  to  be  to  their 
advantage,  and  naturally  enough  they  come  to  con- 
sider the  case  as  to  how  they  are  to  get  it  cheapest. 

4416.  Mr.  Hinohclief. — You  would  suggest  that 
buying  at  the  mills  should  be  done  away  with.  By  a 
combination  of  farmers  or  a combination  of  farmers 
and  middlemen?— We  started  a society  m Ballymena 
last  year — a farmers’  society,  and  one  of  the  objects 
was  to  induce  the  farmers  to  bring  the  flax  to  the 
market^,  and  to  only  sell  it  there. 


4417.  Does  it  appear  to  meet  with  much  success?— 
Well,  we  haven't  got  very  far  yet,  but  the  society  is 
registered  and  organised. 

4418.  You  are  still  living  in  hope  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  a 
very  faint  hope.  If  the  farmers  saw  it  was  to  their 
interests,  we  could  carry  it  out. 

4419.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  the  saving 
of  seed? — Some  years  ago  I attended  a lecture  given 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  and  I was  much  impressed  thereby. 
He  said  there  were  two  qualites  of  flax,  long  and 
short,  and  he  believed  that  if  the  long  flax  was  saved 
of  a good  braird,  a better  variety  would  be  obtained. 
I pulled  it  stock  by  stock  and  out  of  a good  crop. 

4420.  You  found  some  long  and  some  short,  as  he 
said? — Yes,  he  had  a sample  which  he  showed  us  at 
the  lecture.  I saved  a stook,  that  was  twelve  beets, 
and  I had  about  half  a peck  of  seed  next  year.  It 
germinated  to  about  60  per  cent.  It  was  just  the 
usual  time  for  pulling  when  I saved  it,  and  I thought 
I would  have  had  better  results  if  I had  let  it  ripen. 
I let  a quantity  ripen  about  two  or  three  weeks 
longer  and  got  it  well  harvested,  and  I cleaned  the 
seed,  but  I believe  I didn’t  clean  it  out  well  enough. 
I sent  a sample  to  Mr.  Marchbank,  and  the  percent- 
age was- only  36. 

4421.  Have  you  saved  it? — I sent  it  away  to  get  it 
cleaned,  and  I regret  it  now  that  I didn’t  clean  it 
properly. 

4422.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  suggestion  that 
it  should  be  rippled  when  green  for  seeding  pur- 
poses?— I don’t  think  it’s  practicable. 

4423.  Could  it  be  dried  without  injuring  the  fibre?— 
I think  it  would  rot  it.  The  weather  in  August  is  often 
wet,  and  there  is  a saying  that  when  we  begin  to  start 
pulling  the  flax  the  rain  comes  on. 

4424.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— Did  yon  get  a crop 
from  this  seed?— Yes,  I sowed  at  the  usual  rate,  but 
it  grew  thinner.  It  was  a fine  sample,  and  it  was  three 
weeks  later  than  the  other  one. 

4425-6.  Mr.  Hinohclief. — Was  it  better  than  the 
usual  seed? — It  wouldn’t  be  a fair  comparison.  It 
was  at  the  same  rate,  but  it  was  about  a half  of  the 
thickness. 


George  Hen- 
derson, Esq. 


George  Henderson,  Esq.,  Fairview,  Randalstown,  County  Antrim,  examined. 


4427.  Chairman.— Are  you  a flax-grower?— Yes. 

4428.  You  have  offered  on  your  own  behalf  to  give 
evidence? — Yes. 

4429.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  flax-growing  in- 
dustry?—My  opinion  is  that  the  labour  question  is 
one  reason  for  the  decline  in  acreage,  as  extra  hands 
cannot  be  obtained.  You  must  only  grow  what  your 
own  hands  can  handle  in  a certain  time,  and  I don  t 
know  even  where  you  could  get  an  extra  man.  I re- 
member at  the  time  of  the  hand-loom  weaving  it  was 
easy  to  get  20  or  30  people  who  were  glad  to  come  out, 
and  give  a hand  with  the  flax  crop.  Of  course,  had 
prices  are  a cause  also.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the  paces 
-were  very  poor,  and  unless  there  was  a big  yield  it 
wasn’t  remunerative.  I stopped  growing  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

4430.  What  would- be  a fair  return?— Seven  stone  to 
the  peck,  and  about  7s.  6d.  a stone.  It  wouldn  t be  a 


fortune-making  business  at  that,  but  it  would  do  fairly 
well.  , 

4431.  Mr.  Hinchcliee. — At  what  rate  do  you  sow7 
— Six  or  seven  pecks  to  the  English  acre. 

4432.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Is  it  not  sown  thicker 

than  that  about  here? — No.  . . 

4433.  Chairman. — What’s  your  view  regarding  tne 
marketing? — I concur  with  what  Mr.  McAuley  ana 
Mr.  Gregg  have  said  concerning  this.  There’s  a bell® 
that  the  farmers  ought  to  have  a more  perfect  off- 
ganisation,  like  the  spinners  and  buyers,  and  that  » 
would  be  to  the  farmers’  advantage.  In  my  own  J®**! 
this  year  there  was  a representative  of  one  of  the  finn 
at  the  mill,  and  I had  told  the  mill-owner  that  I wow 
not  sell  it  at  the  mill,  but  would  bring  it  into  the  open 
market.  It  was  fairly  good  flax,  ana  when  _we  cam^ 
into  the  market  we  saw  f 
scutch  mill-owner,  and  l 
the  market  after  all?  ” 
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open  market,  and  the  flax  is  mine,  and  surely  it’s  no 
worse  lie  re  to-day  than  it  was  at  the  mill.”  He  then 
said,  “ You  can  go  and  sell  it  to  whoever  you  like.” 

4434.  Me.  J.  W.  Stewart. — What  was  the  price  at 
the  mill? — 8s.  6d.  a stone,  market  price  8s.  74d. 

4435.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  reason? I 

would  say  the  prosecutions  against  the  farmers  for 
letting  off  the  flax-water  also  have  the  same  effect. 

4430.  You  think  the  prosecutions  against  fanners  have 
been  a great  deterrent  in  your  neighbourhood?— Yes. 

4437.  You  will  admit  that  it  is  right  there  should 
be  some  regulations  as  regards  flax-water?—  Yes  ■ if 
there’s  damage  done  when  the  farmer  is  fined  I think 
they  should  first  of  all  prove  that  the  flax-water  had 
done  damage  to  the  fish  in  the  river. 

4438.  Wouldn’t  it  be  difficult  for  the  water-bailiff  to 
prove  that? — It  seemed  to  be  very  clear  in  the  num- 
ber of  eases  quoted  here  to-day  that  there  were. thou- 
sands of  trout  poisoned. 

4439.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  let  off  the  water, 
which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  damage,  but  it  would 
be  a difficult  thing  for  the  water-bailiff  to  prove?— 
How  could  it  do  damage  if  it  didn’t  kill  fish? 

4440.  But  if  they  were  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
and  he  couldn’t  see  them?— I don't  think  there  could 
be  damage  if  there  wasn’t  dead  fish.  The  last  two 
eases  at  the  Randalstown  petty  sessions  court, 
there  wasn’t  fish  within  a mile  of  the  defendants,  vet 
they  were  each  fined  £1,  and  they  haven’t  been 
growing  any  flax  since. 

4441.  If  it  were  possible  it  would  be  better  not 
to  let  the  water  in? — Yes,  but  in  my  case  there's 
only  one  place  in  the  two  farms  suitable  for  steeping 
flax,  and  I would  like  to  see  the  engineer  who  would 
draw  out  the  plans  for  a catch-dam  there.  I would  run 


the  risk  of  a prosecution  and  the  risk  of  being  fined 
before  I would  send  a man  into  it.  If  it’s  a question 
of  ujjnna*  a man’s  health— and  I myself  still  feel  the 
enects  trom  a similar  immersion — then  I would  let 
tile  fash  take  their  chance. 

4442.  Me.  Lane. — That’s  the  attitude  that  most 
01  the  farmers  seem  to  take?— Perhaps  it's  un- 


Ballyhena. 
June  1, 1910. 

George  Hen- 
derson, Esa., 
R.D.C. 


? you  tkillk  of  tke  fisl1  that  are  destroyed, 
“2“.“  t fines  were  increased  what  would  be  the 
ettect r — It  would  wipe  out  the  flax-growing. 

4444.  Mb.  Hinchclot.— As  regards  the  remarks 
about  selling  the  flax  at  the  mill,  mv  last  experience 
when  I visited  a mill  was  that  it  was  the  practice 
to  leave  tickets  for  the  flax,  and  I was  shown  flax 
on  which  no  less  than  four  tickets  had  been  left  that 
day.  Would  you  think  this  was  a bad  system?— 
Were  the  four  tickets  left  by  different  buyers? 

4445.  Yes? — -Well,  I don’t  think  there  are  as  many 
as  four  come  round  the  mills  here.  I know  as  long  as 
only  a few  buyers  go  round  the  mills  and  leave  tickets 
for  the  flax  you  will  never  allay  the  suspicion  from  the 
farmers’  mind.  I myself  think  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  and  spinners  they  should  combine  to- 
gether to  have  all  the  flax  shown  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. 


4440.  Me.  Charles  MacAuley,  R.D.C.  (who  had 
previously  given  evidence  as  representing  the  Bally- 
mena District  Farmers'  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.) — 
Might  I add  a suggestion  that  when  spending  money  in 
supporting  the  flax  industry,  the  Department  should 
send  down  an  expert  to  advise  us  as  to  the  normal 
value  of  the  flax  in  the  market? 


James  Thompson,  Esq.,  representing  the  North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association,  examined. 


4447.  Chairman. — Mr.  Thompson,  I believe  you 
wish  to  give  evidence  as  a scutch  mill-owner? — Yes. 

4448.  Are  you  the  only  scutch  mill-owner  present? 
— I believe  I am  at  this  particular  time. 

4449.  What  are  your  views  with  regard  to  this 
much-debated  question  of  buying  in  the  mill  instead 
of  in  the  market? — I believe  the  market  is  the  proper 
place  to  sell  it.  I have  about  thirty  years’  experi- 
ence of  scutching,  and  I think  the  market  is  the 
proper  place  to  dispose  of  it. 

4450.  Do  the  buyers  come  round  to  your  mill? — 
Yes,  they  do.  I joined  an  association  against  this  sort 
of  thing,  but  they  soon  commenced  to  get  into  the 
other  mills,  and  then  I commenced  to  let  them  into 
the  store  when  the  buyers  came  round. 

4451.  Unless  all  did  it  they  could  not  expect 
you  to  refrain,  and  thus  be  an  exception? — It’s  like 
this.  In  this  district  the  mill-owners,  as  representing 
the  scutchers,  come  with  the  flax  to  the  market,  and 
_we  have  to  come  to  the  market  anyway,  so  that  it 
is  all  the  same  to  us,  and  it  would  give  everyone  a 
chance. 

4452.  Do  many  come  to  your  mill  to  buy? — 
For  this  last  two  or  three  years  there  was  only  what 
we  call  the  syndicate  came  round. 

4458.  Do  they  buy  the  best? — Well,  it’s  not  the 
worst  anyway  that  they  buy.  I would  rather  come  out 
to  the  market  as  it  gives  every  man  a chance. 

4454.  Do  you  think  there’s  anything  in  the  com- 
plaints which . have  been  made  that  the  buyer  who 
leaves  a ticket  on  the  flax  at  a price  you  will  not 
accept,  boycotts  the  same  flax  if  you  brrng  it  to  the 
nearest  market? — My  experience  of  flax  selling  is  that 
the  less  exposing  you  do  the  better.  - The  more  you 
let  the  buyers  look  at  it,  and  the  oftener  they  see  it, 
the  more  will  the  farmer  suffer. 

4455.  In  what  way? — He'll  get  a out  in  price. 

4456.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  flax  has  deteriorated? — 
No,  I don't  think  so. 

4457.  Is  it  the  ease  that  the  buyers  also  think  they 
are  aggrieved? — No,  but  he  tells  the  other  buyers,  and 
ft  hurts  the  sale  of  it.  There’s  that  feeling  amongst 
toe  farmers  if  they  are  right,  and  I think  they  are 
nght. 

4458.  Mr.  James  Stewart.. — Could  the  mill- 
<nn>era  keep  the  buyers  from  coming  there  at  all? — 


No,  they  would  not  do  that.  The  mill-owners  ought 
to  be  scutching  eight  months  in  the  year  instead  of 
four.  Some  of  the  farmers  would  leave  the  scutching 
of  the  flax  till  April,  and  it  couldn’t  be  done  then 
without  them  losing  perhaps  a shilling  a stone,  for  a 
number  of  the  buyers  had  gone  out  of  the  market, 
and  thus  reduced  the  competition.  Then  the  next 
season  the  mill-owners  were  hurried  with  the  flax  so 
that  there  would  not  be  any  loss  of  a shilling  a 
stone.  The  mill-owners  ought  to  spend  far  more 
time  in  scutching  the  flax. 

4459.  If  the  flax  stands  over  to  the  latter  end  of 
the  season  there  is  the  possibility  then  of  a reduction 
in  the  price.  Would  you  think  it  better  for  your  cus- 
tomers to  have  it  scutched  roughly  and  get  paid  at 
the  big  rate  before  the  buyers  are  left  the  markets,  or 
for  them  to  have  it  done  better  and  more  carefully, 
and  to  sell  it-  at  a proportionately  cheaper  rate? — 
You  would  be  doing  more  justice  to  the  farmer  by 
taking  your  time.  It  stands  to  sense  that  you  can 
deal  better  with  the  flax  when  you  have  more  time 
to  do  it  in. 

4460.  If  you  take  a load  to  the  market  must  you 
sell  it  even  if  you  haven’t  been  offered  enough  for  it, 
and  when  you  take  it  out  again  do  you  take  it  in  your 
own  cart  or  some  other  man's  cart? — Well,  there  are 
farmers  who  have  done  that,  but  I always  sell  when 
I go  out. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — I have  taken  it  home  myself 
when  dissatisfied  with  the  price  offered,  and  I have 
sent  it  out  again,  and  sometimes  I got  Is.  more  for  it, 
but  it  was  because  they  didn't  know  it. 

4461.  Mr.  Hinch  cliff. — Has  scutching  improved  of 
late  years? — Yes ; of  late  years  it  has  improved  very 
much.  That  Dutch  party  who  came  over  improved  it 
a good  deal,  though  some  of  the  mill-owners  wouldn’t 
admit  that. 

4462.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  prizes  for 
scutched  flax  that  were  offered  by  the  County  Com- 
mittee?— Yes. 

4463.  What  is  yonr  opinion  of  that  scheme? — I don’t 
know  that  it  did  much  good. 

4464.  Is  it  a fact  that  some  lots  were  specially 
scutched  for  exhibition,  and  tbe  rest  no  better 
scutched? — -It  did  little  good  then. 


Thompson, 

Esq. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


SEVENTH  DAY. 

THURSDAY,  2nd  JUNE,  1910, 
AT  9.15  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Coleraine. 


PRESENT  : 

John  Ritch  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  Chairman. 

James  G.  Crawford,  Esq.  | Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

John  W.  Stewart,  Esq.  Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P.  I George  T.  Fidler,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Hogh  Smith  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Blackhill,  Coleraine,  County  Londonderry,  examined. 


Coleraine. 
June  2, 1810. 

Hugh 

Smith 

Morrison. 

Esq.,  M.D. 


4465-6.  Chairman. — You  don’t  appear  here  as  a flax 
expert,  but  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  I under- 
stand?— I appear  here  in  the  interest  of  the  community 
— from  the  health  point  of  view,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  farmers. 

4467.  From  the  point  of  view  of  profitable  flax- 
growing? — Yes.  I represent  here  the  600  farmers  who 
form  the  Aghadowey  Creamery  Company,  from  the 
counties  of  Derry  and  Antrim,  and  also  the  Agivey 
Farmers’  Association. 

4468.  What  kind  of  an  association  is  that? — It  is  a 
co-operative  society. 

4469.  Not  a flax  society? — No.  I am  familiar  with 
the  cultivation  of  flax.  It  is  the  leading  industry  in 
my  district,  of  immense  value  not  to  the  farmers  only, 
but  also  to  a large  staS  of  workers,  who  are  specially 
valuable  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  not  engaged  in 
the  mills  they  are  available  at  the  busiest  part  of  the 
year  for  other  agricultural  employment. 

4470.  You  say  it  is  the  leading  industry? — Yes. 

4471.  By  that  you  mean  that  flax  is  more  important 
than  any  other  crop? — Yes. 

4472.  It  is  more  important,  you  think,  than  stock? — 
Oh,  well,  I would  hardly  go  the  length  of  saying  that. 

4473.  Is  it  more  important  than  dairying? — Well, 


4474.  You  have  a local  market? — We  have  the 
Coleraine  market.  There  are  eleven  scutch-mills  in 
my  district,  and  three  factories  engaged  in  further  pro- 
cesses. Three  of  these  mills  are  idle,  and  the  industry 
is  a declining  one. 

4475.  Of  the  scutch-mills? — Yes.  One  important 

reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  prosecutions  to 
which  farmers  are  subjected  for  allowing  the  flax-water 
to  get  into  the  rivers. 

4476.  How  many  prosecutions  have  been  in  your 
district? — I think  last  year  there  were  20;  probably 
more. 

4477.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  fines? — Mr.  John 
Patterson,  water  bailiff,  can  give  you  the  figures. 

4478.  Is  he  to  speak  on  the  subject? — I think  so, 
although  I am  not  sure. 

4479.  You  don’t  know  if  the  fines  would  be  high? — 
The  fines  have  varied  recently.  They  are  not  very 
high,  but  I have  known  of  a case  in  which  a fine  of 
£1  was  inflicted. 

_ 4480.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a fine  of  a penny? — 


4481.  Do  you  know  of  any  farmers  who  have  stopped 
flax-growing  because  of  these  prosecutions? — I farm  40 
acres,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I would  not 
touch  it. 

4482.  Because  you  could  not  touch  it  without  putting 
poisonous  matter  into  the  rivers? — Yes,  and  the  other 
alternatives. 

4483.  You  are  aware  that  flax-growing  has  gone  down 
in  districts  where  there  have  been  no  fishery  troubles? 
— That  may  be.  These  prosecutions  form  one  of  the 


reasons. 

4484.  Do  you  give  this  as  the  most  important  fac- 
tor?— No;  not  the  most  important.  I just  put  it 
ns  one  important  reason.  These  prosecutions  mean 
that  respectable  citizens  are  taken  from  their  farms  at 
the  busy  season  of  the  year — the  harvesting — and 
appear  as  criminals  in  the  police  court;  even  if 


damage  has  not  been  done,  or  at  any  rate  proved,  they 
are  convicted  of  a technical  offence,  and  fined  in  sums 
varying  from  £1  to  2b.  6d.  To  avoid  this  some  have 
given  up  growing  flax;  others  try  where  it  is  possible 
to  comply  with  the  law.  The  remainder  either  allow 
the  water  to  flow  or  retain  it  in  the  dam,  but  this 
compels  the  workers  to  stand  up  to  the  waist  in  the 
water  for  hours  while  they  throw  out  the  flax. 

4485.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  farmers  who 
gave  up  growing  flax  owing  to  the  prosecutions  ?— I 
don’t  know  the  names. 

4486-7.  I am  afraid  we  will  have  to  get  the  names  of 
some  farmers  in  order  to  get  this  statement  made 
good? — There  were  a couple  of  farmers  appointed  to 
come  to  this  inquiry  and  give  evidence.  One  of  them 
is  a mill-owner  and  flax-grower,  and  I think  he  will  be 
here.  He  has  been  prosecuted,  and  will  be  in  better 
position  than  myself  to  give  you  information.  It  is  the 
burning  question  in  this  district.  The  fact  that  men 
have  to  stand  in  the  water  for  hours  is  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  the  workers,  and,  in  addition,  the  reten- 
tion of  the  flax-water  in  the  dam  itself,  or  a receiving 
dam,  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  is  done  in  many 
cases,  creates  a nuisance  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
the  whole  district.  It  can  be  easily  understood  that 
even  if  this  foul-smelling,  rotten  water  does  not  pro- 
duce a specific  disease,  it  lessens  the  resisting  power 
of  those  inhaling  it,  and  makes  them  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  other  diseases  that  in  the  absence  of  this 
factor  they  would  have  successfully  resisted. 

4488.  How  long  does  this  water  remain  in  the  dams? 
— It  stands  for  two  months,  and  the  floods  take  it 
gradually  away. 

4489.  Does  the  fresh  water  run  into  it  continuously? 
— In  the  end  it  makes  its  way  to  the  river. 

4490-91.  Have  you  known  a ease  where  flax-water 
stood  in  a dam  for  two  or  three  months? — Oh,  there 
is  always  some  flax-water  running. 

4492.  What  takes  place  in  these  ponds  when  the  flax 
is  taken  out? — The  water  lies  there  and  is  exposed. 

4493.  Yes,  but  does  it  get  worse? — It  gives  a dis- 
agreeable, rotten,  bad  smell,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
worse  than  the  original  smell  of  flax-water. 

4494.  Does  it  diminish? — It  gradually  diminishes,  as 
anything  will  that  is  exposed  to  the  sun. 

4495.  Does  it  smell  for  two  months? — Yes.  And  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  water  in  this  foul  condition 
is  a serious  danger  to  the  water  supply  of  the  district, 
and  to  the  cattle  of  farmers  as  well. 

4496.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  even  if  this  foul 
smelling,  rotten  water  does  not  cause  any  specific 
disease,  it  lessens  the  resisting  power  of  those  inhaling 
it? — Yes,  and  that  would  be  the  opinion  of  any  pro- 
fessional man. 

4497.  Do  all  smells  have  that  effect? — All  bad  smells 
have  an  injurious  effect. 

4498.  There  are  certain  smells  disagreeable,  but  then 
one  gets  used  to  them? — This  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  bad  drainage. 

4499.  And  yet  there  is  no  specific  disease  from  it? — 
I have  never  seen  any  actual  disease,  but  there  must 
have  been  some.  I think  there  is  such  a thing  as 
mill-fever. 

4500.  What  is  mill-fever? — Chiefly  it  is  due  to  the 
inhalation  of  these  decomposed  particles  of  organic 
matter. 
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4501.  Is  it  a well-known  fact  that  flax-scutchers  are 
subjected  to  a specific  disease  to  which  others  are  not 
subjected?— I think  that  is  admitted.  Mill-fever  is  a 
recognised  thing. 

4502.  Is  this  just  a cold  in  the  head?— Yes.  Flax- 
water  should  not  be  retained  in  the  dams,  but  should 
be  allowed  to  run  off  slowly  so  that  it  may  become 


4509;  I know  a little  about  it?— Well,  there 
an  Mtxde  m the  'Journal  of  Clinical  Hesearch,” 
October,  1909  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Thresh,  who  is  a doctor 
ot  science.  He  is  a man  who  has  eiven  a 


- man  w,1°  lias  given  a great  deal 
of  attention  to  this  matter,  and  I have  liis  views  here, 
-tie  snows  that  most  water  c 
part  of  chlorini 


i be  sterilized  by  ( 

its  equivalent,  chloride  of  lime. 


of  the  far-  m common  use.  Sewage  affluents  clarified  by  filtration 
can  be  sterilized  by  the  addition  of  four  parts  of 


proper  alternative,  there  is  always  a dangei 
mers  sustaining  injury. 

Have  you  known  of  any  cases  of  cattle  being  chlorine  to"  the  million  and^hc^wate^re^idered^  for 
****""  ° aar'a""  ' ' drinking  purposes.  The  cost  of  the  chemical  for  ster- 

ilization is  infinitesimal  and  no  special  skill  is  needed 
for  its  use.”  We  all  know  that  chlorine  or  chloride 
of  lime  placed  in  a river  will  quickly  kill  the  fish  by 
locking  up  oxygen  or  by  producing  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  the  case  of  flax-water,  containing  as  it  does  a large 
quantity  of  organic  matter,  the  result  would  be  very 
different.  Owing  to  the  affinity  for  hydrogen  in  this 


injured?— Except  the  general  knowledge  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  country,  I have  no  specific  case  before  me  I 
have,  had  serious  complaints  about  the  smells  arising 
from  these  flax  dams  when  the  water  was  in. 

4504.  But  the  poisoning  of  cattle  and  wells  are  two 
very  serious  points,  and  I would  like  definite  informa- 
tion?—lou  must  take  general  evidence  on  that  point. 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  a specific  instance. 

4505.  ~ ' • 

against 


Do  the  farmers  not  take  sufficient  precautions  c?.e  tlie  cUor,ne  would  decompose  the  compounds 
, flax-water?— In  my  district  the  water  supply  wllicil  ““tain  the  latter,  and  the  properties  of  the  body 
from  wells,  from  which  farmers  and  workers  drink  0,1  acts,  and  the  chlorine  itself,  are  completely 

■tiidfi  Anri  tliQT.  O,.,,  1L.  1..  . altered  and  rendered  harmlecc  Tn  this  manner  +1» 


4506.  And  they  are  not  in  the  least  concerned 
about  their  wells  being  contaminated  with  flax-water* 
—I  don’t  know  about  that;  but  I am  perfectly  certain 
they  would  not  allow  flax-water  to  get  into  their  wells 
if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided.  On  one  occasion  a 
complaint  was  made  to  me.  I was  asked  as  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  report  on  the  case,  and  I got  out 
of  the  difficulty,  which  was  a very  serious  one  for  the 
farmer,  by  pointing  out  that  the  family  had  two  wells, 
and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  them  to  drink 
from  the  well  that  was  injured.  The  only  fish  liable 
to  injury  by  flax-water  are  trout  which  feed  on  salmon 
fry  and  also  eat  the  spawn.  The  trout  in  these  streams 
are  of  little  value  to  anyone,  and  of  practically  no 
value  to  the  Conservators;  indeed,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated,  they  are  a positive  loss.  That  flax-water 
is  not  injurious  to  the  salmon  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  20  years  ago  before  prosecutions  were  in- 
stituted, and  when  in  many  cases  it  was  customary  to 
ret  the  flax,  not  in  dams  but  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
fish  were  just  as  numerous.  At  the  Crannagh,  near 
Coleraine,  on  one  occasion  they  filled  75  boxes  with 
salmon,  and  then  for  want  of  boxes  allowed  the  fish 
to  pass.  Such  a catch  of  fish  is  unheard  of  in  recent 
years.  As  a lad,  I have  frequently  -stopped  the  flow 
in  a river  and  emptied  the  deep  places  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  trout,  and  never  did  I see  in  a single 
instance  any  evidence  of  salmon  fry ; at  Ballydevitt, 
where  the  workers  clean  every  year  a lead  a mile  long, 
they  have  never  found  the  least  evidence  of  fry  in  the 
water  at  this  time,  viz.,  the  autumn.  The  spawning 
salmon  have  not  returned  to  the  streams  when  flax- 
water  is  in  the  rivers;  they  keep  to  the  Bann  till  the 
beginning  of  November.  The  fry  hatched  in  February 
and  March,  maturing  as  they  do  in  six  weeks,  go  to 
the  sea  in  the  end  of  May,  so  that  during  the.  time 
of  flax-water — the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of 
August — the  rivers  are  free  of  salmon,  except  it  may 
be  some  belated  straggler.  The  attitude  of  the  Fishery 
Board  in  this  matter  of  prosecutions  has  alienated  the 
majority  of  residents  in  my  district.  As  a result, 
sympathy  with  poachers  is  widespread;  many  people, 
reliable  and  law-abiding  in  every  other  respect,  give 
never  a thought,  I regret  to  say,  to  the  wholesale 
capture  and  destruction  of  the  immensely  valuable 
spawning  salmon.  The  system  of  giving  one-third  of 
the  fine  to  water-bailiffs  is  vicious,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  latter,  who  are  armed  with  revolvers,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  breeding  fish  enter  the 
smaller  streams  in  November,  are  stopped  at  the  first 
‘.carrie  " — which  is  an  artificial  obstruction  on  the 
river — and  lie  there  for  two  months  waiting  for  a flood 
to  get  up  the  river.  During  this  period  I should  say 
60  per  cent,  are  captured,  "The  cost  of  watching  would 
put  gratings  on  the  rivers  at  the  Bann,  where  fish 
would  be  safe ; at  the  suitable  time  these  could  he 
removed,  the  rivers  would  be  in  flood,  and  breeding 
would  be  over  in  a week. 

4507.  You  think  there  is  bad  blood  between  the 
farmers  and  the  fishery  people? — Yes ; some  of  them, 
as  I say,  are  indifferent  to  the  destruction  of  spawn- 
ing salmon.  I think  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
sterilize  flax-water  so  that  it  can  become  perfectly 
safe  and  harmless  to  fish. 

4508.  How  would  you  do  that? — You  are  a doctor 
of  science? 


altered  and  rendered  harmless.  In  this  manner  the 
deleterious  matter  of  flax-water  may  be  neutralized, 
and  all  injury  to  the  health  of  humans  and  the  life  of 
fish  avoided  by  a cheap,  simple,  and  effective  method 
of  purifying,  and  my  suggestion  would  be  that  the  De- 
partment should  consult  Dr.  Thresh  and  ask  him  to 
carry  out  some  experiments  on  this  subject. 

4510.  That  is  only  Dr.  Thresh ’s  statement  you  have 
given  us.  He  is  not  here? — I will  stand  over  that 
statement.  He  has  been  engaged  on  the  water  supply 
of  London. 

4511.  They  don't  have  quite  so  much  organic  matter 
in  the  water  supply  of  London  as  they  have  in  a flax 
dam? — What  he  is  proposing  to  do  is  to  destroy  the 
bacteria ; bacteria  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
what  injures  the  fish.  Of  course,  I am  only  suggest- 
ing these  things  for  the  information  of  the  Department. 
I have  no  desire  to  hide  anything  in  the  matter. 

4512.  Mb.  Lake. — It  certainly  seems  a matter  for 
research? — Certainly,  that  is  all  I ask  you  to  do  in 
the  matter.  I am  not  here  in  the  interests  of  the 
reekless  farmer  who  digs  down  the  breast  of  Ms  dam 
and  allows  flax-water  to  go  with  a rush,  regardless  of 
injury,  nor  of  the  poacher  w-ho  destroys  spawning 
salmon.  The  people  I represent  think  both  should  be 
punished ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  large  body  who 
are  carrying  on  a great  industry  under  considerable 
difficulties  maintain  that  they  should  not  be  ham- 
pered and  harassed  where  reasonable  care  has  been 
taken,  and  no  proof  given  of  damage  inflicted. 

4513.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  are  dispensary 
doctor  of  the  district? — Yes. 

4514.  Did  you  ever  report  any  of  these  dams  to  your 
district  council? — I did. 

4515.  Had  they  a prosecution? — No,  we  had  no 
prosecution. 

4516.  Was  it  that  the  district  council  would  not 
prosecute? — I don’t  know,  indeed,  what  line  they 
took.  The  Public  Health  Act  and  the  Fishery  Act 
come  in  contact,  more  or  less,  and  nobody  wants  to 
kill  the  industry.  If  the  flax-water  is  allowed  to 
gradually  slip  off,  the  thing  isn’t  so  bad. 

4517:  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  think  the  fl$x 
industry  one  of  your  most  important? — I do. 

4518.  And  I tMnk  you  stated  that  the  workers  in 
the  scutch-mills  are  very  usefuLto  the  farmers  in  the 
summer  time? — They  are  very  valuable. 

4519.  So  that  your  idea  is  if  the  flax  industry  would 
leave  the  country,  the  scarcity  of  labour  would  be 
intensified? — Yes,  I think  the  farmers  would  have  to 
give  up  flax-growing  except  what  they  could  cultivate 
themselves. 

4520.  You  think  this  flax-water  is  much  more  of  a 
nuisance  when  the  flax  is  taken  out? — Yes,  and  the 
smell  is  abominable. 

4521.  You  have  spoken  of  mill-fever.  You  know 

there  is  such  a disease? — Yes.  It  is  due  to  the 

absorption  of  deleterious  matter. 

4522.  You  say  that  flax- water  is  not  so  injurious  to 
fish  as  is  represented? — I think  it  is  clear  that  it 
cannot  do  the  injury  to  fish  that  the  Conservators  say. 

4523.  You  think  the  prosecutions  tend  to  promote 
bad  feeling? — Yes ; there  is  bad  feeling,  and  I tMnk 
the  farmers  are  unduly  harassed.  "Where  a man  has 
taken  pains  to  avoid  polluting  a stream  it  is  unfair  to 
prosecute.  I know  of  a case  where  two  men  were 
taken  to  the  petty  sessions,  and  the  case  was  dis- 
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missed.  But  they  should  not  have  been  prosecuted. 
The  water  was  not  let  off  into  a running  stream  at 
all,  and  I say  that  there  is  a policy  of  exasperation. 
If  the  Conservators  knew  the  things  that  we  know  of 
in  my  district,  they  would  not,  I believe,  consent  to 
these  prosecutions.  I think  the  average  farmer  has 
no  desire  to  injure  fish. 

4524.  And  you  think  if  these  prosecutions  were 

stopped  that  the  farmers  would  become  more  or  less 
water  keepers? — Yes.  In  my  district,  where  the 

Route  hounds  hunt,  there  are  plenty  of  hares,  because 
farmers  are  put  on  their  honour,  and  where  the  hounds 
do  not  hunt  there  are  no  hares.  If  you  get  farmers 
to  see  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  preserve  fish  and 
put  a stop  to  poaching,  I believe  something  will  be 
done.  But  if  there  are  to  be  these  vexatious  prose- 
cutions, the  thing  will  never  be  stopped. 

4525.  Do  you  think  if  one-third  of  the  flax-water  was 
allowed  to  go  off  it  would  do  any  harm? — I don’t  think 
it  would.  Although  I am  a temperance  man,  I gave 
a man  who  was  in  a dam  a half-pint  of  whisky. 

4526.  Mr.  Lane. — Can  you  tell  salmon  fry  from 
trout  fry? — I think  so. 

4527.  Do  you  think  the  catch-dams  could  be  so 
treated  as  to  avoid  smells? — I think  the  nuisance  of 
the  smells  could  be  got  over. 

4528.  With  reference  to  these  prosecutions,  you  say 
that  the  farmers  feel  that  they  are  treated  as 
criminals? — Yes,  I think  so. 

4529.  What  is  the  point?  Do  they  object  to  being 
put  into  the  dock,  or  not  being  able  to  give  evidence? — 
They  object  to  be  brought  into  Coleraine  and  put  into 
the  company  of  loafers  and  drinkers  who  come  up  to 
the  petty  sessions. 

4530.  Is  the  farmer  who  has  no  light  on  his  cart 
treated  in  the  same  wayP — Oh!  the  cases  are  hardly 


parallel.  If  a farmer  doesn’t  have  a light  on  Ins  cart 
he  is  certainly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  community,  more 
guilty  than  the  man  who  lets  off  flax-water. 

4531.  Mr.  HiNCiicr.ii'F. — As  to  sterilization  of  flax- 
water,  you  observe  that  the  amount  of  the  chemical 
to  be  used  has  to  be  calculated? — Yes. 

4532.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  if  you  had  an 
excess  in  the  case  of  a flax-dam  that  it  might  do  just 
as  much  harm  to  the  fish  as  flax-water? — It  is  a 
matter  for  consideration. 

4533.  If  you  were  accustomed  to  flax-water,  you 
would  know  that  it  might  sicken  the  fish  but  not  "kill 
them? — My  point  is  if  you  reduce  the  poisonous  in- 
fluence of  the  flax-water,  you  will  avoid  this  evil  flic 
Conservators  rightly  complain  of. 

4534.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  chemicals  would  do 
more  damage  than  the  flax-water  itself?— The  margin 
would  be  so  trivial  that  there  would  be  little  room  for 

.killing  the  fish.  My  point  is  that  you  would  have  to 
submit  this  matter  to  an  experiment,  and  bring 
science  to  bear  on  the  question.  The  flax  industry  is 
the  only  industry  in  the  country  on  which  science  lias 
not  been  brought  to  bear. 

4535.  You  would  require  to  have  a test  in  con- 
nection with  each  flax-dam? — Any  practical  man  would 
say  that  one-third  would  be  less  likely  to  do  injury 
than  if  the  whole  were  let  off.  We  have  the  Depart- 
ment here,  a largely  subsidised  body,  and  surely  they 
are  capable  of  suggesting  a remedy. 

4536.  I am  sure  the  Department  will  consider  the 
matter? — I think  the  chlorine,  if  used  in  the  way  I 
suggested,  would  obviate  the  question  of  cost. 

4537.  Chairman.— I am  very  much  obliged  for  your 
suggestions. 


William  M'Collum,  Esq.,  Drumcroon,  Coleraine,  County  Londonderry,  examined. 


William  4538.  Chairman. — You  are  a farmer  and  a flax- 

M’Collum,  grower? — Yes. 

Esq.  4539.  Has  the  amount  of  flax  grown  in  your  district 

diminished? — It  has. 

4540.  Are  you  growing  less  than  formerly? — During 
the  last  few  years  I have  grown  less  than  formerly. 

4541.  What  do  yon  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
decrease  in  flax-growing? — One  of  the  causes  is  the  flax 
crop  not  growing  the  same  as  it  used  to  grow. 
We  don’t  get  as  good  a crop  of  flax  straw. 

4542.  Are  there  more  causes  than  one? — I would 
say  that  we  have  unfavourable  weather,  and  then  there 
is  something  the  matter  with  the  seed.  I think  these 
are  the  two  principal  causes  why  the  crop  has  not 
grown  as  well  as  in  former  years. 

4543.  Is  there  any  other  cause  for  the  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  flax  grown? — Yes ; I would  say  that 
the  flax-water  prosecutions  have  a bad  effect. 

4544.  Have  you  ever  been  prosecuted? — Yes. 

4545.  Did  you  stop  growing  flax? — I did  not. 

4546.  Why  was  that?— I was  in  the  favourable  posi- 
tion of  having  men  to  throw  out  my  flax.  If  I had 
to  do  it  myself  I would  not  do  it  at  all.  I hadn’t  to 
go  into  the  flax-water  myself.  I had  other  men  to 
do  that  work.  I would  not  go  into  a flax-dam  myself. 
I have  seen  too  many  bad  effects  from  it. 

4547.  Has  it  seriously  affected  their  health? — It  has 
done  them  damage. 

4548.  Flax-water  prosecutions,  you  say,  is  one  of  the 
causes.  Any  other? — Yes,  price. 

4549.  What  about  the  market? — I think  the  market 
might  be  improved. 

4550.  What  sort  of  market  do  you  advocate? — The 
open  market. 

4551.  Why  would  you  prefer  the  open  market? — I 
think  the  open  market  seems  as  fair  a way  as  any 
other. 

4552.  What  about  buying  at  mills? — There  is  more 
competition  in  the  open  market. 

4553.  And  less  suspicion? — Yes. 

4554.  Is  it  sold  in  an  open  market  here? — Yes,  for 
a number  of  years  past. 

4555.  It  used  to  be  sold  at  the  mills? — Yes. 

4556.  Was  there  a combination  among  you  to  stop 
that?- — There  was. 

4557.  And  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 


be  wiser  to  go  to  the  open  market? — Yes.  That  is 
about  the  way  of  it. 

4558.  How  did  the  buyers  take  that? — The  buyers 
seemed  to  take  it  all  right.  I never  heard  any  dis- 
satisfaction. 

4559.  Do  any  of  the  buyers  go  to  the  mills  yet?— 
Not  largely. 

4560.  They  go  round  occasionally? — Not  so  far  as  I 
know  in  this  district. 

4561.  If  a buyer  went  to  a mill,  would  you  consider 
that  a breach  of  faith? — I don’t  know  if  the  bargain 
was  so  secure  as  that. 

4562.  Was  it  understood? — There  was  an  under- 
taking that  all  flax  was  to  be  brought  to  the  open 
market.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  one  breach  would 
affect  the  district  much,  but  if  the  practice  was  gener- 
ally carried  out  it  would  have  a bad  effect. 

4563.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  this  district  in  bring- 
ing about  that  state  of  affairs? — No. 

4564.  Had  you  any  formal  meeting  about  it?— I 
can’t  remember  any  formal  meeting. 

4565.  Is  labour  scarce,  as  well  as  dear? — It  is 
middling  scarce.  I have  never  seen  any  flax  being 
wasted  for  want  of  labour. 

4566.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  flax-water? — I have  not. 

4567.  You  are  not  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  last  witness? — I am  not  a chemist. 
You  asked  the  last,  witness  if  the  farmers  were  intelli- 
gent enough  to  carry  out  experiments.  The  small 
farmers,  I might  say,  were  intelligent  enough  to  carry 
out  the  spraying  of  the  potatoes.  If  the  Department 
would  explain  the  experiments  in  connection  with  the 
flax- water,  they  would  be  equally  intelligent  to  carry 
them  out. 

4568-9.  Flax-dams  not  only  vary  in  size,  but  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  strength  of  the 
poisonous  matter  in  them  ? — Most  of  the  farmers  could 
measure  their  flax-dams  and  tell  the  amount  of  water 
in  them. 

4570.  The  point  the  last  witness  made  was  that  the 
water  in  the  dams  created  a nuisance.  I don’t  mean 
to  say  that  you  should  put  chloride  of  lime  into  the 
dam  while  the  flax  is  there? — Isn't  the  point  to  try 
to  disinfect  the  water,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  fish? 

4571-2.  Oh,  that  is  only  one  point? — That  is  the 
farmers’  point.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that 
you  are  going  to  investigate  this? 
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4578-4.  We  have  other  points  to  investigate.  Here  we 
have  evidence  to-day  that  the  farmers  are  polluting 
the  atmosphere,  also  injuring  the  health  of  the  people^ 
by  allowing  the  water  to  stand  in  the  ponds  for  two 
months.  That  is  a very  serious  charge  against  the 
flax  industry,  and  we  have  had  a suggestion  to  remedy 
it  by  putting  in  chloride  of  lime? — Didn’t  you  suggest 
that  the  farmers  would  not  be  intelligent  enough  to 
carry  out  the  experiments? 

4575-6.  That  the  farmers  would  not  know  the  quantity 
to  put  in.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  that 
the  water  left  in  the  dams  causes  a nuisance  ? Yes. 

4577.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  farmers  should  be 
asked  to  stop  it? — Unless  so  far  as  my  cattle  are  con- 
cerned, I am  not  largely  interested  in  it. 

4578.  Are  you  prepared  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
farmers  leaving  the  water  in  the  dam? — I am  not  in- 
terested in  that. 

4579.  I ask  you  the  question.  You  agree  it  is  a 
nuisance? — Yes. 

4580.  Do  you  say  that  we  should  stop  it? — I don’t 
think  it  is  very  necessary. 

4581. '  But  it  is  necessary  to  put  down  a nuisance? 
—Aren't  you  going  to  abate  the  nuisance  by  disin- 
fecting the  water  leaving  the  dam? 

4582.  Are  you  afraid  of  this  water  poisoning  your 
cattle? — I would  not  let  them  drink  it  if  I could  "pre- 
vent them. 

4583.  Have  you  heard  of  it  poisoning  anybody's 
cattle? — Never.  I think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
if  it  was  abated,  but  it  could  not  be  done  without 
seriously  harassing  the  farmer. 

4584.  But  in  addition  to  the  fishery  authorities,  you 
have  the  sanitary  authority  prosecuting? — There  have 
been  sanitary  prosecutions  before  now. 

4585.  Suppose  we  accept  that  flax-water  affects  the 
health  of  the  people,  what  then?— I am  not  a medical 
officer  of  health. 

4586.  No ; but  you  are  a flax-grower,  and  you  know 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  for  your  industry? — 
Yes;  I have  a knowledge. 

4587.  What  do  you  think  is  wrong  with  the  seed? — 

I have  never  carried  out  many  experiments. 

4588.  Is  it  small? — It  has  not  got  tie  sajne  shape 
as  formerly.  It  has  not  the  same  grip  in  your  hand. 
Some  years  it  is  better  than  others.  I think  the  seasons 
have  something  to  do  with  it. 

4589.  Mb.  Crawford. — How  much  flax  do  you  grow? 

— Up  to  20  acres. 

4590.  How  much  to  the  acre? — Five  cwt.  to  the  Cun- 
ningham acre. 

4591.  What  price  do  you  expect  to  get? — 60s.  per 
cwt. 

4592.  If  you  got  56s.  per  cwt.  would  that  not  pay 
you? — I would  not  say. 

4593.  If  you  were  never  to  get  less  than  56s.,  would 
you  cease  growing  flax? — I think  not. 

4594.  If  you  were  never  to  get  more  would  you  stop 
growing  it? — I would  think  it  a small  price. 

4596.  Has  tbeire  been  any  improvement  in  the 
scutching? — I think  there  has  been  an  improvement. 

4596.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  don't  generally  get 
as  good  a price  from  February  to  June  as  from  October 
to  February? — No. 

4597.  If  the  season  were  extended  would  it  benefit 
you  ? — I think  it  would  have  a good  effect. 

4598-9.  You  would  have  more  time  and  would  not  be 
so  much  rushed? — That  is  so.  If  the  season  were  ex- 
tended it  wonld  do  flax-growing  a great  deal  of  good. 

4600.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — This  farm  of  yours  has 
been  famous  for  producing  good  flax  prior  to  your 
time? — It  was,  I believe. 

4601.  Don’t  you  think  the  land  is  in  a higher  state 
of  cultivation  and  is  better  manured  than  when  vou 
got  it?— Yes. 

4602.  And  other  farms  too? — I think  so. 

4603.  There  is  a change  in  the  methods  of  farming? 
araa  ^ *be  whole  district  has  greatly  improved. 

4604.  And  yet  the  growth  of  flax  is  decreasing?— 
le8>  very  much. 

4605.  You  cannot  grow  flax  equal  to  the  flax  of  your 
f,.ec®?sor’  although  there  is  an  improvement  in  your 

m27a  LD? — ^°'  Y7e  have  a man  in  our  employ- 
u i.j  ,°  was  hhere  in  our  predecessor’s  time,  and 
of  cbaJ£e  of  the  sowing  and  the  scutching 


r,  ’ W3US  1116  tnat  Me  flax  crop  was  ir 
4fin«  before  we  went  there  than  it  is  at  present. 
J-n  the  parish  of  Aghadowev  was  fan 

4^XT-Wing?-Ye8' 

■*<*».  it  IS  quite  the  opposite  now?— That  is  so. 


4608.  You  think  the  cause  of  that  is  the  unfavour- 
able seasons  and  bad  seed? — Yes. 

4609.  H there  any  change  iu  the  character  of  the 
seed.— I couldn’t  say,  but  it  seems  more  difficult  for 
us  to  produce  the  good  crop. 

4610.  About  the  flax  grown,  you  will  notice  that  vou 
have  good  brairds?— I noticed  some  stalks  starting 
away  from  the  others. 

You,^  evfn  hi  the  best  flax  that  you 
pull  there  will  be  a lot  of  short  flax  left?— Yes. 

4 12.  Isn  t that  a condition  that  is  becoming  more 
common  than  formerly?— Yes— short  uneven  lengths  of 

4613.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  that?— It  is 
blamed  on  the  seed. 

4614.  About  the  markets,  you  remember  before  the 

market  m Coleraine  was  changed  to  Tuesday0 I do 

4615.  You  remember  that  often  we  had"  verv  large 

markets? — Yes.  6 

4616.  You  also  remember  when  we  had  only  two 

buyers? — I do.  J 

4617.  Since  we  changed  the  market  to  Tuesday 
we  Have  a good  many  more  buyers?— We  have  not 
enough  yet.  We  want  more  commission  men. 

4618.  Isn’t  there  better  competition  now  than  then? 
les,  although  I believe  there  was  a vear  or  two 

when  we  had  very  bad  competition. 

4619.  That  was  previous  to  changing  the  market. 
We  heard  a great  many  complaints  about  hangers-on 
assisting  buyers? — Yes. 

4620.  You  have  experienced  a little  of  them  in 
Coleraine? — Yes. 

4621.  Do  you  find  they  are  more  liable  to  be  em- 

ployed  by  the  spinners’  buyers  than  by  the  commission 
me<coTr  y-1  iobbers  would  interfere  for  either. 

4622.  Yes,  but  they  are  employed?— Oh,  ves  they 
are,  I believe,  employed  by  both. 

, There  is  less  buying  by  commission  bouses 
than  in  years  gone  by? — Yes. 

T .Has  that  been  of  benefit  to  the  growers?— No. 

1 think  if  we  hadn't  had  commission  men  in  Coleraine 
last  rarwe  would  have  got  a lower  price. 

4625.  You  remember  we  got  up  a meeting  of  scutch- 
mill  owners  for  the  Coleraine  district? — Yes. 

4626.  And  we  agreed  unanimously  to  do  away  with 
buying  at  scutch-mills? — We  agreecf  unanimously  that 
there  would  be  no  selling  at  scutch-mills. 

4627.  I think  that  arrangement  has  been  kept  verv 
honourably  since?— Yes,  there  has  been  little  selling 
at  the  mills. 

4628.  And  there  has  been  more  selling  at  the  mar- 
kets?— Yes. 

. 4629.  You  think  a farmer  who  has  been  brought  up 
in  a particular  farm  ought  to  be  a pretty  good  expert 
m its  cultivation  ? — Yes.  The  average  flax-grower 
ought  to  be  a very  expert  man.  I think  all  men  give 
the  land  all  possible  attention  both  as  regards  manure 
and  other  things,  watering  and  everything  else. 

4630.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  "Irish  farmers  are 
experienced  in  carrying  the  whole  thing  right  through 
and  showing  the  results  of  their  own  experiments,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  much  more  experienced  flax- 
growers  than  the  Continental  farmers? — They  should 
lie,  if  they  are  as  intelligent  as  the  Continental  far- 
mers. 

4631.  Mb.  Lake. — I suppose  you  know  there  are 
many  fishermen  fishing  for  salmon? — I don’t  know  the 
number;  there  are  some. 

4632.  You  know  there  are  fishermen  on  Lough 
Neagh? — Yes. 

4633.  Don't  you  think  it  is  reasonable  that  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  help  them? — Yes,  but  I 
hold  that  flax- water  doesn’t  do  such  injury  as  is  repre-* 
seuted.  I let  off  flax-water  last  year  for  which  I was 
summoned.  Mr.  Patterson  and  mvself  walked  along 
the  stream  for  900  yards,  and  yet  in  that  distance  we 
couldn’t  see  the  slightest  trace  of  a sick  or  dead 
fish. 

4634  I suppose  you  realise  that,  it  is  hard  to  see 
-all  fr.v? — Yes-  They  are  small,  and  very  difficult 

4635.  Mr.  Hixchcliff.— What  varietv  of  seed  do 

you  grow— Riga  or  Dutch?— Both.  Mv"  soil  is  pretty 
much  all  alike.  * J 

4636.  Then  you  don’t  hold  that  one  particular  class 
ot  soil  is  suited  for  a particular  class  of  seed?— I have 
always  used  my  own  judgment,  more  particularly  as 
to  the  class  of  seed. 

4637.  It  has  been  suggested  that  farmers  should 
dry  their  flax.  Do  you  think  it  is  feasible  to  drv 
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straw  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  injure  it  for  fibre 
purposes? — No. 

4638.  Hare  you  ever  had  any  experience  of  that? — 
Well,  not  altogether  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  dry 
the  straw.  I have  seen  myself  where  I was  scarce  of 
water,  I had  to  allow  it  to  remain  over  in  stooks.  I 
turned  the  stooks,  and  even  after  turning  the  stooks 
the  fibre  got  injured. 

4639.  To  obviate  the  risk  of  that  danger,  would  that 
call  for  much  more  labour  on  your  part?  Any  treat- 
ment to  do  away  with  that  risk  would  call  for  more 
labour  ? — Yes. 

4640.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  get  all  your  hands 
from  to  do  20  acres? — From  the  country. 

4641.  Are  they  farm  labourers? — Farm  labourers  and 
scutchers. 

4642.  Is  the  quality  of  the  labour  good? — Fairly 
good. 

4643.  You  must  have  a good  number  of  dams? — 
Yes. 

4644.  Have  you  them  specially  arranged? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  do  that.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a suitable 
place  to  make  a flax  dam.  You  must  go  where  the 
soil  suits.  You  must  get  the  right  sort  of  clay. 

4645.  Are  you  in  favour  of  catch -dams? — I think  a 
catch-dam  is  all  right  where  it  is  practical. 

4646.  Where  it  is  practical  it  would  not  be  costly? — 
No. 

4647.  And  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  asking  a 
farmer  to  make  one? — I don't  think  so. 

4648.  About  these  hangers-on  at  the  markets,  what 
exactly  is  their  function?  Are  they  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  buyers  or  humbugging  you? — They 
are  there  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  buyers  and 
humbugging  the  sellers. 


4649.  Do  you  mean  that  when  a man  hangs-on  to  a 
load  of  flax  the  buyers  keep  away  from  it?— Yes. 

4650.  They  are  not  desirable  people? — No. 

4651.  And  you  prefer  the  commission  agent?— Yes. 
There  is  better  competition  and  better  prices. 

4652.  Mr.  Lane.— Do  you  know  of  any  farmers  who 
gave  up  flax-growing  owing  to  this  fishery  trouble?— 
It  has  had  a bad  effect. 

4653.  But  do  you  know  of  any  cases?— I knew  of 
one  man  who  almost  lost  his  life  through  being  in  the 
flax-water. 

4654.  Chairman. — You  have  no  direct  or  specific 
recommendation  to  make  as  regards  the  increased 
growing  of  flax? — It  is  largely  a matter  of  price. 

4655.  It  pays  you  better  than  other  crops? — No.  It 
is  a sort  of  “ catchy  ” crop. 

4656.  From  one  year  to  another,  will  it  pay  as  well 
as  the  potato  crop? — Well,  I think  the  net  result 
would  be  better.  It  takes  the  crop  to  grow  properly 
at  first. 

4657.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — What  price  would  you 
expect"  for  an  average  crop  of  flax? — I wouldn’t  like  to 
grow  it  on  an  average  for  anything  like  56s.  Of  course 
you  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  yield. 

4658.  Chairman. — Seeing  that  it  is  a chancy  and  un- 
certain crop,  would  you  be  sony  to  give  up  flax-growing 
altogether? — It  is  like  many  other  crops,  when  you 
are  at  the  farming  you  keep  at  it.  You  want  to  keep 
the  workers  about  the  place. 

4659.  There  are  a great  many  who  don't  do  that?— 
You  just  keep  at  it  because  it  is  customary.  I grow 
it  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  the  same  as  any 
other  crop. 

4660.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Do  you  think  a flax 
crop  is  as  exhausting  on  the  soil  as  a crop  of  oats?— 
No;  you  will  have  better  hay  and  better  grazing. 


Mr.  John 
Patterson. 


Mu.  John  Patterson,  Water  Bailiff,  representing  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries,  examined. 


4661.  Chairman. — We  don’t  want  n list  of  cases. 
We  particularly  desire  your  general  views  with  regard 
to  the  flax-growing  industry  as  it  affects  the  fishing 
industry.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — I have 
been  a water  bailiff  for  about  20  years. 

4662.  What  is  your  duty? — Watching  poachers  at 
night  in  the  spawning  season,  and  also  looking  after 
flax- water. 

4663.  What  is  your  duty  with  regard  to  flax-water? — 
If  a man  wilfully  cuts  the  breast  of  his  dam  and 
allows  flax-water  to  flow  into  the  river — I make  a 
report  of  any  cases  I have  seen  committed  in  the 
district  to  the  Board  of  Conservators,  and  I get  in- 
structions to  prosecute  in  the  worst  of  these  eases. 

4664.  You  say  you  have  been  twenty  years  at  this. 
How  many  prosecutions  have  you  had  during  those 
twenty  years? — I was  under  another  man  part  of  that 
time,  but  I have  had  the  most  of  100  in  fifteen  years. 

4665.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  many  last  year? — About 
20.  I never  go  on  unless  in  extreme  cases. 

4666.  Chairman. — What  is  an  extreme  case? — I take 
the  responsibility  myself.  I would  pass  over  a mau 
who  is  a long  way  from  a river. 

4667.  Why  would  you  pass  that  ease? — Well,  it 
would  take  the  flax-water  a long  time  to  get  to  the 
river.  As  a rule  there  is  not  more  than  one-third  let 
off,  except  in  bad  eases.  But  when  one-third  is  let 
off  at  one  time  and  one-third  at  another,  the  river  is 
soon  pretty  black  with  it. 

4668.  What  is  your  suggestion? — My  suggestion 
would  be  to  make  a separate  dam. 

s 4669.  You  heard  the  last  witness  state  that  that 
could  not  always  be  done? — Well,  it  might  be  that  in 
some  cases  it  could  not  be  done,  but  in  a good  many 
cases  it  could.  He  has  room  for  a spare  dam. 

• 4670.  Mr.  Lane. — Has  that  ever  been  done? — I have 
seen  men  who  have  done  very  well.  The  only  place 
I find  a bit  of  trouble  is  about  Coleraine.  I "have  a 
big  district. 

4671.  Chairman. — Coleraine  people  are  hard  to  get 
on  with? — I have  seen  thousands  of  salmon  fry  killed 
with  flax-water.  In  One  ease  I counted  120,  and  1 
am  sure  there  were  1,000.  That  was  in  1899. 

4672.  Mr.  Lane.— What  size  were  they?— The 
salmon  fry  were  very  small.  At  one  particular  place, 
at  the  end  of  this  particular  dam,  I could  have 
gathered  a basket  full  of  dead  salmon  fry.  In  one 
C«S--  there  was  daftiage  done  to  the  extent  of  41,000. 


4673.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  all  these 
salmon  would  have  grown  into  big  fish? — Yes,  if  they 
had  not  been  killed. 

4674.  But  they  would  not  all  have  lived? — Oh,  no, 
they  might  have  had  other  enemies.  I think  one-half, 
or  over  it,  of  salmon  fry  become  big  salmon.  They 
have  fowls,  flax-water,  and  sea  fish  to  contend  with, 
and  a great  many  of  them  are  killed,  no  doubt. 

4675.  Then  your  remedy  would  be  a catch-dam?— 

4676.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make?— 
Well,  I think  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  spread  the 
flax-water  over  the  land.  I have  seen  it  done  in  one 
or  two  oases. 

4677.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  say  you  would  not 
consider  it  a bad  case  if  it  was  a certain  length  from 
the  river? — Yes.  It  won’t  go  to  the  river  for  a long 
time. 

4678.  What  distance  would  you  say  that  would  be? 
— If  it  is  in  a low-lying  country,  I would  say  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile. 

4679.  You  say  if  a man  had  a flax-dam  he  should 
extend  it  and  go  to  a low  part  for  a catch-dam,  but 
supposing  it  was  on  a level,  how  would  you  do  that?— 
Quite  easy.  The  dams  as  a rule,  before  the  green  flax 
is  put  in,  are  dry.  Let  the  lower  end  of  the  dam 
remain  dry',  and  when  the  flax  is  taken  out,  out  it 
and  let  the  water  run  out.  If  there  was  a succession 
of  dams  I would  keep  the  low  one  for  a reserve.  I 
have  seen  one  case  where  a farmer  had  nine  dams. 
He  filled  them  all  with  the  exception  of  the  top  one. 

4680.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Have  you  ever  seen 
salmon  killed  in  the  Bann  from  the  Cutts  to  the 
Barnmouth? — No. 

4681.  Where  is  your  first  breeding  river? — The  river 
Articlave,  and  the  next  would  be  Balnamore. 

4682.  Then,  there  is  no  breeding  river  between  the 
Barnmouth  and  Balnamore? — Not  a salmon-breeding 
river. 

4683.  Now,  explain  why  you  go  up  that  burn  at  my 
place,  and  why  you  have  so  many  prosecutions?— 
Because  they  kill  fish.  It  is  not  a breeding-river,  but 
it  is  in  a tidal  part.  It  goes  to  the  Brook  at  Cole- 
raine. 

4684.  How  far  is  it  from  the  Bann  right  up  to  my 
place? — That  bum  you  are  speaking  of  branches  out 
into  two  places.  It  is  a feeding  resort  for  fry.  I have 
seen  them  killed  as  far  up  as  Islandeffrick.  Of  course, 
there  are  also  great  quantities  of  eels  in  it. 
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4685.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  altogether  a mistake  to 
go  to  rivers  like  that  when  they  are  not  breeding- 
rivers?— They  are  emptying  into  breeding-rivers,  and 
flax-water  is  carried. 

4686.  How  far  does  the  brook  go  up  that  river’— 
It  goes  about  a quarter  of  a mile  through  the  park. 

4687.  You  say  you  only  report  glaring  cases.  Would 
you  call  it  a glaring  case  where  a man  let  off  water  into 
that  stream  at  my  place?— I consider  it  a glaring  case 
where  a man  deliberately  lets  off  water  to  kill  fish. 

4688.  Are  there  not  some  people  to  whom  you  pay 

particular  attention?— No.  I am  no  respector  of 

persons. 

4689.  Weren’t  you  rather  flattering  in  your  atten- 
tions to  myself? — I had  you  summoned  once  or  twice, 
but  you  said  you  would  let  off  no  more ; and  you  were 
as  good  as  your  word. 

4690.  I was  not  as  good  as  my  word  because  I let 
off  as  much  as  ever.  I object  to  these  prosecutions  in 
a place  where  no  damage  has  been  done.  There  was 
never  any  fry  heard  of  in  this  river. 

4691.  Mb.  Lane. — Are  you  quite  sure  salmon  never 
breed  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  river? — Oh,  yes. 

4692.  And  that  you  found  some  smolts  at  the  mouth 
of  it? — When  they  come  into  the  tidal  water  they  work 
their  way  down.  That  was  about  August  or  Sep- 
tember. 

4693.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  that  in 
the  cases  of  rivers  where  no  possible  damage  can  be 
done  to  fish  there  should  be  exemptions,  and  that  the 
flax-water  should  be  allowed  to  go? — I hardly  ever  saw 
in  my  districts  any  cases  where  it  should  be  allowed,  in 
my  opinion. 

4694.  You  say  the  Conservators  don’t  prosecute  ex- 
cept in  bad  cases.  Supposing  .they  wanted  to  make 
cases  and  adhered  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  how 
many  could  you  have? — Hundreds. 

4695.  Then  there  is  no  ground  for  saying  that  the 
law  is  harshly  administered? — There  is  not. 

4696.  No  bailiff  has  power  to  start  prosecutions? — 
Oh,  we  must  report  to  the  Conservators. 

4697.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  no  prosecutions  except  in  cases  where 
dead  fish  are  actually  found? — In  many  cases  you 
can’t  look  for  dead  fish.  When  the  river  is  black  you 
cannot  find  all  these  things.  Last  year’s  fry  are  four 
to  five  inches  long.  A quantity  of  them  stay  two 
years  in  the  river. 

4698.  You  heard  the  case  referred  to  by  Mr. 
McCollum,  where  he  said  that  you  and  he  searched  the 


river  and  could  find  no  fish?— That  is  a small  stream 
emptying  into  a salmon  river.  I didn’t  see  anything 
in  the  stream,  but  the  flax-water  went  into  a river 
where  there  were  dead  fish.  We  have  large  salmon  in 
Aghadowey  river  nearly  all  the  year  round.  Thev 
enter  the  Agivey  as  early  as  June,  and  don’t  leave 
until  March  the  following  year.  Salmon  frv  are  found 
m these  rivers  at  all  times. 

4699.  Are  there  any  rivers  into  which  large  salmon 
cannot  get  owing  to  some  mill  1 -'carrie”?— Not  that  I 
know  of.  The  worst  weir  in  my  district  is  on  the 
Agivey  at  Mullamore. 

4700.  Mb.  James  Stewabt.— Do  the  water  bailiffs 
get  a percentage  of  the  fines  when  bringing  prosecu- 
tions?—As  the  law  stands  one-third  of  the  fine  goes  to 
the  water  bailiff. 

4701.  I suppose  that  would  induce  them  to  have 
more  prosecutions?— I don’t  know.  These  fines  are  in 
poaching  cases.  I never  made  much  on  my  fines.  The 
penalties  in  flax- wafer  prosecutions  are  very  small. 

4702.  Mb.  Lane. — About  this  question  of  fines  : you 
suggest  that  you  could  have  hundreds  of  cases? — Yes. 

4708.  Mb.  Hinchcliff.— What  is  the  largest  fine 
^ou  have  had  for  flax-water?— I have  seen  a man  fined 

4704.  Did  that  act  as  a deterrent? — He  did  not  ap- 
pear, but  I visited  him  several  times  afterwards,  and 
he  did  not  offend  again.  Salmon  are  a good  bit  less 
these  last  few  years  in  the  Bann. 

4705.  Do  you  put  flax-water  down  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  that? — Yes;  it  destroys  the  young  fish. 

4706.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  factory  effluents  go  into 
the  river? — I don't  know. 

4707.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  less  flax  grown  now? 
—Well,  there  is  less  flax- water  coming  into  the  rivers 
in  some  districts. 

4708.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewabt. — I suppose  you  have 
known  of  a case  where  a man  was  summoned  by  the 
Conservators  for  letting  flax-water  off,  and  also  sum- 
moned by  the  sanitary  authority  for  keeping  it  in? — 

I have  heard  of  it. 

4709.  Mr. . William  M'Oolluin. — Mr.  Patterson  has 
stated  that  it  is  only  glaring  cases  that  he  brings  up. 

In  this  case  of  mine  the  dam  is  1,000  yards  from  the 
stream.  We  examined  that  stream  for  over  900  or 
1,000  yards,  and  could  not  find  a trace  of  a sick  or 
dead  fish.  My  point  is  that  it  is  not  glaring  cases 
he  takes  up;  it  is  any  case  he  can  find. 


Coleraine. 
June  2,  1910. 

Mr.  John 
Patterson. 


Joseph  A.  Craig,  Esq.,  Woodview,  Castleroe,  County  Londonderry,  examined. 


4710.  Chairman. — Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

4711.  Do  you  grow  flax? — I do. 

4712.  Had  you  any  last  year? — No;  it  is  the  first 
year  I missed. 

4713-14.  Why  did  you  miss  it  last  year? — Because 
it  was  not  paying  me- 

4715.  Was  it  a particularly  bad  price? — It  was  a 
bad  price. 

4716.  It  would  have  paid  you  last  year  if  you  had 
gone  on? — Oh,  yes;  the  price  was  better  last  year. 

4717.  What  do  you  think  are  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cline in  flax-growing? — The  crop  won’t  grow.  You 
can’t  raise  anything  like  the  same  bulk  of  straw  that 
you  were  able  to  do  20  years  ago. 

4718.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  that? — I 
have  no  idea.  One  reason,  I think,  is  the  unfavour- 
able seasons.  You  will  find  a bad  crop  of  flax  on 
land  new  to  flax,  just  as  much  as  on  land  that  had 
been  cropped  regularly. 

4719.  What  about  the  seed? — I think  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  seed,  although  I would  not  blame  that 
altogether. 

4720.  To  what  other  cause  do  you  attribute  the  de- 
crease?— Bad  -price.  I don’t  think  we  were  getting 
full  value.  But  if  the  crop  would  grow  the  price 
would  not  prevent  people  sowing  it. 

4721.  What  yield  did  you  get? — I have  some  heavy, 
stiff  land,  and  the  yield  varies  very  much.  I have 
had  as  little  as  two  stone  to  the  peck — from  that  to 
six. 

4722.  Mb.  Crawford  . — What  do  you  call  an 
average? — Half  a cwt.  per  peck. 

4723.  Chairman. — Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present 
system  of  marketing? — I am. 


4724.  Do  you  remember  when  they  used  to  buy  at  Joseph  A. 
the  mills? — Yes.  ’ Crais.  Esq 

472o.  And  you  prefer  an  open  market? — By  all 
means. 

4726.  What  about  the  flax-water  prosecutions? — I 
might  be  taken  up  wrong  if  I made  a remark,  be- 
cause I might  be  taken  as  going  against  the  farmers. 

I never  knew  anyone  to  stop  growing  flax  on  account 
of  the  flax-water  prosecutions.  If  the  crop  would 
grow  and  pay  as  it  used  to  do,  I don’t  think  any 
farmer  would  grudge  a fine  of  Is.  or  2s.  6d.  for  a good 
crop  of  flax.  Then  he  has  the  chance  of  not  being 
prosecuted.  Mr.  Patterson  cannot  see  everyone. 

4726a.  Is  it  possible  to  let  the  water  off  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  not  hurt  the  fish? — I don’t  know,  not 
if  it  goes  into  a breeding  river.  But  then  Dr.  Morrison 
says  it  won't  loll  fish.  Unfortunately  one  might  be 
close  to  the  river. 

4727.  You  have  been  prosecuted  ? — No,  I have  never 
been  summoned. 

4728.  They  didn’t  interfere  with  you? — Oh,  they 
visited  me. 

4729.  They  say  it  would  do  harm  to  fish? — I under- 
stood it  was  not  a breach  of  the  law  unless  you  killed 
fish.  I don't  know  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  that,  but 
all  the  same  I consider  I am  breaking  the  law  if  I let 
off  the  water. 

4730.  You  don’t  consider  the  growth  of  flax  has 
decreased  because  of  the  prosecutions? — Certainly  not. 

4731.  Do  you  consider  these  prosecutions  are  vexa- 
tious?— Some  farmers  make  them  so,  because  they 
come  into  Court  and  defend  the  cases. 

4782.  What  is  your  opinion  about  catch-dams? — I 
think  it  would  he  a very  good  idea. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Coleraine. 
June  2,  1910. 

Joseph  A. 
Craig,  Esq. 


4733.  It  would  be  no  hardship? — No,  but  it  would 
not  be  practicable  in  all  cases. 

4734.  Did  you  see  farmers  trying  to  use  them? — 1 
have  not  known  of  them  in  my  neighbourhood.  In 
my  case  there  are  three  dams,  and  I leave  the  lower 
one  empty  when  I have  not  sufficient  flax  to  fill  the 
three. 

4735.  Do  you  find  growing  other  crops  as  profit- 
able as  flax?— Yes,  for  the  last  few  seasons,  although 
there  is  no  other  crop  in  the  same  rotation  you  can 
reckon  as  profitable  as  flax. 

4736-7.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  future 
of  the  industry?  Do  you  think  it  will  go  down? — I am 
afraid  it  will. 

4738-9.  You  don’t  see  any  means  of  preventing  it 
going  down? — No. 

4740.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  state  that  flax-growers 
don’t  get  a fair  price  for  their  flax? — I consider  not  in 
some  cases. 

4741.  How  much  flax  do  you  grow? — About  an 
average  of  five  acres. 

4742.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  price? — It  would 
take  from  56s.  to  60s.  to  pay  me. 

4743.  At  this  year’s  prices  will  there  be  an  increase 
in  the  growth  in  this  locality? — I think  there  will  be. 
I have  some  sown  this  year.  I had  none  last  year. 

4744.  Then  you  believe  with  the  present  year’s 
prices  it  would  gradually  increase  again? — Yes,  and 
last  year’s  crop  was  pretty  good. 


4745.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Your  farm  is  in  as  high 
a state  of  cultivation  as  it  was  20  or  30  years  ago?— 

4746.  Hasn't  the  condition  of  the  land  in  your  dis- 
trict improved  during  the  last  20  years? — Undoubtedly. 

4747.  And  yet  it  is  producing  worse  flax? — Yes. 

4748.  So  that  there  must  be  a cause? — There  must, 
but  I can't  say  what  it  is. 

4749.  And  you  think  last  year's  prices  would  lead 
to  a considerable  increase  in  the  acreage?— I 
think  so'. 

4750.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  lead  up 
to  100,000  acres?— I would  not  go  so  far  as  that.  If  it 
was  paying  it  might  lead  up  to  anything. 

4751.  You  think  if  people  got  an  average  of  from 
70s.  to  80s.  that  that  would  lead  to  a considerable  in- 
crease?— Yes. 

4752.  Ace  you  satisfied  with  the  labour  in  the 
country? — I think  the  labour  of  the  present  day  is 
equal  to  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

4753.  Mr.  Hincholtff. — Is  there  more  flax-water 
going  into  the  rivers  than  formerly? — There  is  less 
flax  and  there  must  be  less  water. 

4754.  What  kind  of  seed  do  you  sow? — It  is  Riga  I 
have  sown  this  year.  Only  once  before  have  I sown 
Riga  seed,  and  it  was  a failure.  Mr.  John  Stewart 
recommended  me  to  sow  it,  and  he  has  more  experi- 
ence than  I have. 


Joseph 
Orr,  Esq. 


Joseph  Orr,  Esq.,  representing  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries,  examined. 


4755.  Chairman. — Whom  do  you  represent? — The 
Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators.  I am  a Conserva- 
tor, and  I work  for  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery 
Company  at  Coleraine.  Some  years  ago  I saw  a small 
river  near  Omagh  stemmed  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
flax-dams  with  water.  There  were  other  flax-dams 
higher  up  the  river,  and  these  were  let  off  during  the 
time  the  river  was  stemmed.  All  the  salmon  and 
trout  fry  in  the  river  were  killed  and  swept  down 
until  stopped  by  the  stemming.  Large  trout  were 
also  killed,  and  I saw  them  gathered  into  a bucket. 
There  were  no  prosecutions  for  discharging  these  dams, 
and  I never  knew  of  a prosecution  in  that  part,  and 
the  flax-growing  has  declined  as  much  as  in  any  other 
district  I know.  In  the  year  1903  I found  a man 
who  had  flax  steeped  in  a mill-race  where  fish  had 
spawned  the  winter  before.  On  this  man  giving  his 
promise  not  to  repeat  the  offence  he  was  not  prosecu- 
ted. I have  been  in  company  with  John  Patterson, 
on.  several  occasions  when  he  was  inspecting 
flax-dams,  and  in  nearly  every  case  we  got 
fish  of  some  kind  killed  by  the  flax-water.  The  salmon 
fry  remain  in  the  rivers  until  they  are  a year  old. 
The  trout  remain  all  the  year  round,  and  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  when  the  water  is 
very  low  and  a number  of  flax-dams  discharge  into 
them,  the  water  mixes  up  quickly  with  any  fresh 
water  that  is  in  them  by  rolling  over  the  shallow 
fords,  so  that  the  whole  water  in  the  river  becomes 
polluted  and  poisons  all  fish  life  that  it  meets.  The 
Board  of  Conservators  for  this  district  spend  large 
sums  of  money,  assisted  by  the  Department,  every 
year  in  buying  trout  fry  to  stock  the  rivers.  These 
should  not  be  killed  by  flax-water. 

4756.  Are  the  Board  of  Conservators  much 
concerned  about  this  question  of  flax-water? — 
They  are.  They  look  upon  it  as  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  the  fishing.  It  is  the  first  obstacle  .to  the 
fry  at  any  rate,  because  it  kills  them.  At  that  time 
of  the  year  the  rivers  are  so  low  that  a little  flax- 
water  pollutes  them.  Perhaps  there  might  be  half-a- 
dozen  dams  coming  out  at  the  same  time.  In  one 
case  Patterson  and  I found  a farmer’s  man  bailing 
the  water  out  of  the  flax-dam  with  a bucket  into  a 
stream  running  direct  to  the  river.  There  could  have 
been  no  necessity  for  this,  as  the  flax  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  dam  and  spread  on  the  field. 

4757.  What  do  you  think  was  the  reason  for  doing 
that?  Did  he  want  to  kill  the  fish? — I could  not  say. 

4758.  You  don’t  inspect  dams? — Not  unless  in  con- 
nection with  the  fishery  company.  As . a Conservator 
I have  the  same  power  as  a water  bailiff. 

4759.  Who  are  directors  of  the  fishery  company? — 
Mr.  Moore  Munn,  of  Londonderry,  is  director. 


4760.  Is  it  a company  in  which  a large  amount  of 
money  is  invested? — Yes. 

4761.  Do  they  pay  good  dividends? — I don’t  know 
that,  but  they  preserve  the  whole  of  the  fish  on  the 

.lower  stretches,  because  the  Board  of  Conservators  have 
not  got  money  to  protect  the  fish.  The  company  does 
the  work  the  conservators  would  like  to  do.  The 
company  has  spent  thousands  on  this  work. 

4762.  What  is  your  remedy? — I do  not  see  why 
there  should  be  friction,  between  the  farmers  and  the 
fishery  people,  because  they  represent  two  large  in- 
dustries. It  would  be  better  if  some  understanding 
could  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  making  of  catch-dams. 

4763.  Is  there  bad  blood  between  them? — I don’t 
think  so.  We  have  not  seen  it  here.  I have  spoken 
to  several  farmers  on  the  subject,  and  I met  one  man 
who  had  been  fined  often  and  asked  him  to  try  to  let 
off  no  more  flax-water,  because  it  didn't  pay  the  Con- 
servators to  bring  the  prosecutions.  He  was  unreason- 
able at  first,  but  I pointed  out  that  there  was  a large 
amount  of  money  spent  every  year  on  paying  men  to 
protect  the  fry.  He  promised  to  let  no  more  go. 

4764.  But  he  has  to  let  it  go? — Yes,  but  farmers  are 
not  prosecuted  in  places  where  it  does  no  harm.  There 
are  large  numbers  of  people  depending  on  the  fishing 
industry  for  a livelihood,  both  rich  and  poor,  and  if 
farmers  will  maliciously  try  to  poison  fish  it  is  very 
hard.  I could  take  you  to  a place  where  a farmer 
has  a three-inch  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  his  dam. 

4765.  I don’t  think  they  do  it  maliciously.  Do  you 
think  the  farmer  doesn’t  realise  that  he  is  killing  fish? 
— Lots  of  farmers  don’t  know,  but  the  farmers  about 
Coleraine  know  very  well,  and  they  know  the  value  of. 
the  fish.  The  farmers  about  Coleraine  are  very  well 
up  in  everything. 

4766.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  say  you  have  no 
prosecutions  in  Omagh? — Not  in  the  district  I refer  to. 
Of  course,  I don’t  know  much  about  it  for  the  last 
five  years. 

4767.  That  is  a great  spawning  district.  It  is 
strange  there  would  be  no  prosecutions? — I know  as 
much  about  Omagh  as  most  people,  and  there  is  no  da- 
cline. 

4768-9.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  mentioned  that 
you  saw  a man  letting  off  his  dam.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  he  was  doing  that  for  the  purpose  of  killing  fish? — 
I would  not  say. 

4770.  What  would  be  his  object? — I am  only  telling 
you  what  I saw. 

4771.  Don't  you  think  it  was  because  he  was  afraid 
of  the  flax-water  injuring  his  cattle? — I don’t  know. 

4772.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  manurial  value  in 
flax- water? — I think  before  the  inquiry  is  over  you  wiH 
hear  that  there  is. 
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4773.  And  do  you  think  if  that  is  so  the  farmers 
about  Coleraine,  whom  you  credit  with  intelligence 

would  not  have  known  that  forty  years  ago? I don't 

know.  We  got  a man  last  year  carting  liis  flax  out 
of  the  bed  of  a stream.  I would  like  to  see  the  two 
industries  going  on  without  one  doing  the  other  harm. 

4774.  But  you  don’t  think  the  farmers  would  kill  the 
fish  if  they  could  prevent  it?— I am  sure  they  would 
not. 

4775.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a man  to  go  into 
a flax-dam  without  taking  some  water  out  of  it?  It  is 
dangerous  to  health?— I never  heard  tell  of  a man  hav- 
ing died  from  it  yet. 

4776.  And  you  think  there  is  no  hardship  in  that?— 
I think  there  is  no  more  hardship  than  in  the  case 
of  a fisherman  standing  to  the  waist  in  the  water. 

4777.  Did  you  ever  throw  out  flax?— I helped  on 
one  occasion. 

4778.  Well,  I can  tell  you  it  is  not  a pleasant  job. 
Don  t you  think  where  it  is  impossible  for  catch-dams 
to  be  made  that  the  Conservators  should  allow  the 
owners  of  these  dams  to  let  off  one-third— enough  to 
get  off  the  stones  and  sods?— The  Conservators  can- 
not give  authority.  It  is  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

4779.  Would  they  agree  to  such  an  arrangement? — 
I don  t think  so  unless  it  was  in  a place  where  no  harm 
could  be  done  to  fish. 

4780.  According  to  your  evidence  vou  cannot  put  it 
any  place  but  it  will  do  harm  to  fish.  You  wouldn’t 


prosecute  a man  for  scouring  out  a slough  and  kilHng  Coleraine. 
one  or  two? — I wouldn't  go  so  far.  — 

4781.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  come  to  an  under-  jDNE  2>  191°- 
standing  between  the  farmers  and  Fishery  Board  to  T 7~ 
let  off  one-third?— I think  the  farmers  never  ap- 
proached  the  Fishery  Board  in  the  proper  way.  At  ’ J“q- 
the  present  time  there  is  a bigger  demand  for  fish  than 
ever. 

4/82.  Letting  off  one-third  of  the  water  would  do  no 
Don’t  you  think  the  number 
ot  nsn  killed  by  flax-water  is  very  small?— I wouldn’t 
to  aa?  .that*  Last  year  the  Conservators  spent 
±5/  on  buying  trout  fry.  Some  of  these  were  put  in 
Carnroe  and  some  in  Agivey. 

4783.  Mb.  Lane. — You  also  represent  men  who  are 
fishing  for  salmon  in  the  sea? — Yes. 

4784.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  extent  of 
these  industries?— There  are  about  1,000  fishermen 
between  Lough  Neagh  and  the  high  seas. 

4785.  That  is  in  the  Coleraine  district?— Yes.  There 
are  a good  many  licences  and  men  look  for  their  liveli- 
hood on  Lough  Neagh.  The  trout  are  sold  at  Toome- 
bridge.  There  is  a big  industry  in  trout,  and  there 
is  also  a big  eel  industry. 

4/86.  Mr.  Hi.vcHcLrFF. — You  heard  it  suggested  to- 
day that  it  might  be  possible  to  disinfect  the  flw- 
water  before  letting  it  off?— Yes,  and  in  my  opinion 
that  would  make  it  doubly  poisonous. 

4787.  Your  only  recommendation  is  a catch-dam? — 

Yes. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Gregg,  representing  the  Ballycastle 

4788.  Chairman. — What  have  you  got  to  say  about 
this  vexed  question?— I think  catch-dams  would  be  the 
most  feasible  and  satisfactory. 

4789.  Do  you  feel  that  the  fishing  industry  is  very 
much  iujured  by  the  flax-water?— I don’t  know  what 
it  is  injured  by,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  it  used 
to  be.  I attribute  it  to  flax-water  and  poaching. 

4790.  Has  the  poaching  increased  in  recent  yearn? — 
Yes.  The  Aghadowey  rivers  are  poached  out  every 
year. 


Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries,  examined. 

,t79V  Have  you  seen  a number  of  dead  fish  as  a re-  Mr  Robert 
suit  of  the  flax-water?— I fish  on  the  sea  coast,  but  I Gregg, 
know  it  is  detrimental  to  the  salmon. 

4792.  Mr.  Lane. — Do  you  fish  with  a bag  net? — Yes. 

4793.  How  many  are  there  in  your  district?— I could 
scarcely  tell  you.  There  are  six  at  Portrush,  two  at 
Bush,  two  at  Portmoon,  one  at  Portbradden,  and  one 
at  Carrick-a-rede.  At  Portrush  there  are  thirteen  men 
employed  for  six  nets.  There  are  also  draft  and  drift 
nets. 


Mr.  Charles  Forbes,  representing  the  Ballycastle  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries,  examined. 
4794.  Chairman. — Do  you  appear 


,,  — --  j v,a  behalf  of  any 

other  persons?— I may  say  that  I am  clerk  to  Bally- 
castle Board  of  Conservators  and  manage  the  fisheries 
f0f  “r  Francis  E.  Macnaghten  and  Lord  Macnaghten. 

479o.  What  have  you  got  to  say?— There  are  no 
large  rivers  in  the  district.  The  Bushmills  and  Bally- 
castle are  the  principal  salmon  rivers.  In  the  sum- 
mer months  they  are  very  small,  and  consequently  a 
small  amount  of  flax-water  is  injurious.  There  have 
been  few  prosecutions  in  our  district  for  some  time. 
For  the  last  two  years  there  were  none,  and  I think 
*orJ^le  ®ve  years  there  were  only  two  or  three. 

4796.  Is  there  good  reason  for  that? — Long  ago 
there  was  quite  a number.  I think  about  fifteen 
years  ago  there  were  many  prosecutions  and 
heavy  fines.  As  to  the  nets,  there  were  four- 
teen bag  net  licences  last  year,  and  eighteen  drift 
nets  in  our  district.  The  Board  expends  a good  deal 
of  money  on  preservation  as  well.  Sir  Francis  Mac- 
naghten spends  over  £300  annually  for  water-keeping, 
Lord  Antrim  spends  from  £150  to  £180,  and  another 
gentleman  in  Ballycastle  -spends  a considerable  sum 
too.  The  industry  is  scarcely  as  good  as  it  has  been. 
The  number  of  salmon  taken  in  our  nets  is  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  some  years. 

4797.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  flax-water? — I think 
not.  On  the  upper  reaches  poaching  is  considerable. 


Undoubtedly  flax-water  kills  fish.  I have  seen  dead  Mr.  Charles 
trout  and  eels  in  the  river.  Forbes. 

4798.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest? — The  only 
thing  possible  is  a receiving  dam.  The  Conservators 
are  of  opinion  that  that  is  the  best  remedy. 

4799.  Should  there  be  an  understanding  between 
the  Fishery  Board  and  the  farmers? — Undoubtedlv 

. there  should. 

4800.  Mr.  Lane. — Your  District  extends  to  Belfast? 

— From  Donaghadee  to  Ramore  Head. 

4801.  Where  have  the  prosecutions  in  your  dis- 
trict arisen? — Oh,  the  Margey  and  Bush  rivers.  I 
was  brought  up  in  this  part-,  and  there  are  three  town- 
lands,  the  one  I was  brought  up  in,  and  two  adjacent. 

In  two  of  them  there  is  not  an  acre  of  flax  growing 
this  year,  and  in  the  other  there  are  about  five  or 
six  where  there  used  to  be  thirty.  That  decrease  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prosecutions. 

4802.  I see  by  your  returns  that  there  are  abont 
200  men  employed  in  salmon  fishing  round  the  coast? 

— That  is  so. 

4803.  Mb.  Hinchcliee. — Does  the  river  go  down 
more  quickly  after  a flood  now  than  formerly? — It 
goes  down  very  quickly  and  rises  quickly. 

4804.  So  there  is  a possibility  that  salmon  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  up  the  river  to  spawn? — I 
would  say  that  on  the  upper  reaches  that  might  be  so. 


Mr.  Samuel  Doherty,  • Bushmills, 

4805.  Chairman. — What  interest  do  you  represent? 

' — I am  retained  by  Sir  Francis  and  Lord  Macnaghten 
at  the  hatchery.  I am  keeper,  and  I angle  with  rod. 

4806.  What  do  you  suggest  about  this? — The  way 
to  get  rid  of  the  whole  difficulty  is  for  the  farmers 
to  have  catch-dams,  and  for  the  Conservators  .to  give 
them  power  to  carry  the  water  off  at  time  of  flood. 

4807.  Could  they  let  it  go  to  the  sea  at  once? — 
abs,  if  flood  is  sufficiently  high. 

4808.  Have  you  seen  any  catch-dams  made? — Yes- 


County  Antrim,  examined. 

4809.  Do  you  think  it  is  quite  easy  to  make  them? 
— I don’t  think  it  would  cost  very  much. 

4810.  Have  you  ever  shown  a farmer  how  to  make 
them? — They  understand  it  pretty  well. 

4811.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  an  arrangement 
between  the  fishery  authorities  and  the  farmers  P — Yes, 
I think  they  could  easily  pull  together. 

4812.  Of  course,  there  are  some  places  where  catch- 
dams  could  not  he  made? — That  is  so. 


Mr.  Samuel 
Doherty. 
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4813.  But  do  you  think  the  fishery  people  would 
meet  the  farmers  to  some  extent? — I think  the  Con- 
servators would  meet  them. 

4814.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  damage  done  by  the 
flax-water? — I have  seen  damage  to  the  extent  of 
£300  inflicted.  There  were  three  cart  loads  of  fish. 

4815.  Mb.  Lane. — What  size  were  they? — On  an 
average  10  lbs. 

4816.  And  you  say  there  were  three  loads  of  them? 
— It  took  a couple  of  men  two  days  to  pick  them  from 
the  river  banks.  The  dam  from  which  the  water 
came  was  very  long;  of  course,  the  farmer  had  no  in- 
tention of  doing  the  damage. 


4817.  Mb.  James  Stewart. — I suppose  in  dry 
weather  there  would  be  no  water  in  these  rivers?-— 
I have  never  seen  the  river  dry  yet. 

4818.  Mb.  Hinohclekf. — You  suggest  an  arrange- 
ment  between  the  Conservators  and  the  farmers?— I 
think  the  Conservators  ought  to  give  the  bailiffs  power 
to  tell  the  farmers  when  to  allow  the  water  off. 

4819.  Your  idea  would  be  that  the  water  bailiff 
should  go  to  the  farmer  and  say  that  the  river  is 
sufficiently  high  now  for  him  to  let  off  his  dam? — Yes; 
that  could  easily  be  done,  but  it  would  never  do  to 
let  them  all  off  at  once,  and  there  would  require  to 
be  a flood  at  the  time. 


Mb.  John  Gough,  Coleraine,  County  Londonderry,  examined. 


4820.  Chairman. — In  what  capacity  do  you  appear? 
— I am  a local  angler.  I have  seen  salmon  fry  in  the 
tributaries  of  the  river  Barm,  and  I have  seen  them 
killed  perhaps  in  the  month  of  September  when  the 
flax- water  was  let  off. 

4821.  Is  it  in  September  when  the  flax-water  is 
let  off? — It  runs  in  the  month  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 

4822.  You  simply  appear  before  us  to  assert  that 


you  have  seen  a great  many  fish  killed  by  flax-water? 
— That  is  so. 

4823.  And  in  your  opinion  the  fishing  industry  is 
seriously  interfered  with  by  reason  of  this? — I have 
seen  the  fish  killed  in  large  numbers. 

4824.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest? — The  only 

remedy  would  be  a catch-dam:  Of  course,  I have  not 

much  experience  in  these  matters. 


Mb.  Robert  Monteith,  Coleraine 

4825.  Chairman. — Are  you  another  local  angler? — 
Yes,  and  I was  farming  up  to  a few  years  ago.  I 
grew  flax. 

4826.  What  did  you  do  with  the  flax-water? — We 
waited  till  the  floods  came  and  then  let  it  off. 

4827.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  injures 
the  fish  or  not? — Undoubtedly,  it  injures  them.  I 
don’t  believe  any  man  in  the  congregation  here  has 
seen  more  destruction  than  myself.  They  would  be 
killed  at  different  sizes  in  the  Strabane  district  where 
I was. 

4828.  How  long  do  they  stay  in  the  rivers? — As  long 
as  the  greenish  scale  remains  on  them  they  stay  in  the 
burns.  When  they  cast  the  greenish  scale,  and  a 
white  or  silvery  one  takes  its  place,  then  they  leave. 

4829.  Do  you  think  farmers  are  aware  of  the  damage 
done? — Some  of  them  are  and  some  are  not. 

4880.  And  do  you  think  if  they  were  aware  they 
would  be  more  careful? — I think  so.  I have  known 
a farmer  who  let  his  flax-water  off  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  a river  and  yet  was  not  aware  of  having 
done  any  damage. 

4831.  To  prevent  all  this  what  do  you  recommend? 
— Catch-dams.  We  had  a catch-dam  at  our  place 
before  I gave  up  farming,  but  then  every  farmer  has 
not  the  same  chance. 


County  Londonderry,  examined. 

4832.  Mb.  James  Stewabt. — You  had  plenty  of  fish 
and  flax  in  your  time  of  farming? — Yes.  One  thing  I 
know  is  that  the  flax  grown  now  will  not  have  the 
same  yield  as  we  had  in  those  days. 

4833.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewart. — We  cannot  grow  the 
flax  we  used  to  do? — We  cannot. 

4834.  What  part  of  the  River  Bann  do  you  fish  in? 
— At  the  Cutts. 

4835.  Have  you  seen  many  fish  killed  in  the  Bann? 
— Not  with  the  anglers. 

4886.  When  the  flax-water  is  in  the  river  the  fish 
will  not  jump  to  the  flies? — No. 

4837.  Mr.  Lane. — Are  you  sure  it  would  not  kill 
small  fry  in  the  Bann? — I don’t  believe  there  is  a man 
in  Coleraine  that  saw  one  of  them  killed  in  the  Bann. 
The  flax-water  will  kill  them  in  the  small  tributaries. 

4838.  Are  there  many  anglers  in  Coleraine? — A good 
many. 

4839.  I suppose  the  fanners  when  they  do  this 
damage  do  not  realise  that  they  are  damaging  not  only 
the  company  but  the  fishermen  as  well?— There  is  a 
class  of  farmers  that  do  not  care  if  they  kill  fish,  and 
there  is  another  class  that  would  not  like  to  do  damage. 

4840.  But  if  they  knew  there  were  poor  men  depend- 
ing on  the  fishing  industry  for  their  livelihood  they 
might  take  a different  view? — Yes. 


Rev.  John  Fawcett,  M.A.,  Coleraine,  County  Londonderry,  examined. 


4841.  Chaibman. — In  what  capacity  do  you  appear 
— as  a fisherman? — No,  I have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
growing  of  flax  ever  since  I was  a youth.  The  smell 
of  the  flax-water  when  one  is  passing  a dam  is  dis- 
agreeable, but  I never  felt  any  injury  from  it,  and  I 
never  heard  of  any  person  experiencing  sickness.  What 
was  done  40  or  50  years  ago  was  this  : supposing  a 
farmer  had  three  or  four  dams  which  passed  one  an- 
other, the  last  one  was  left  quite  empty,  and  in  order 
to  let  a man  get  in  they  cut  a little  of  the  breast  of 
each  and  let  a little  of  the  water  flow  from  each  dam 
into  the  empty  one. 

4842.  Any  points  you  wish  to  answer? — Well,  in  the 
first  place  a question  was  asked  about  Irish  seed- 
About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  a meeting  was  held  in 
Coleraine,  at  which  a Mr.  Hezlet,  who  was  a Poor 
Law  Guardian,  said  that  his  father  had  tried  to  save 
the  Irish  seed  from  the  flax,  and  in  order  to  do  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  flax  so  long  growing  until 
the  seed  was  partly  ripe  that  he  found  the  flax  was 
coarse  and  of  little  value.  My  view  is  that  it  should 


not  be  grown  in  Ireland  for  sowing. 

4843.  Have  you  any  other  evidence? — Dr.  Morrison 
was  asked  if  he  knew  of  any  person  who  stopped  grow- 
ing flax  because  of  prosecutions.  It  was  said  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Cochrane,  when  he  was  prosecuted  last  year, 
that  he  would  not  grow  flax  again. 

4844.  What  is  your  next  point? — I agree  with  the 
view  that  Riga  and  Dutch  seed  is  not  so  good  as  it  was 
in  the  ’fifties  and  'sixties.  From  my  own  observa- 
tions, however,  I think  it  has  been  gradually  improving 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

4845.  It  is  not,  in  your  opinion,  getting  worse?— 
That  is  so.  Then  again  soft  water  is  better  for  steep- 
ing flax.  Of  oourse,  the  rain  would  go  into  it,  but  it 
would  do  no  harm. 

4846.  Do  you  recommend  the  farmers  to  collect  rain- 
water for  steeping? — Yes.  In  order  to  make  the  flax 
heavy  I would  suggest  good  seed  and  good  cultivation. 
It  is  also  a good  plan  to  sow  grass-seed  along  w‘tn 
flax-seed  for  a grass  crop  the  next  year,  as  it  rests 
the  land. 


Alexander  Moore,  Esq.,  representing  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


4847.  Chairman. — Are  you  a flax-grower? — Yes. 

4848.  And  is  the  growth  of  flax  decreasing? — Yes. 

4849.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  decrease? — There  are 
various  causes — bad  seasons  for  one,  and  scarce  and 
dear  labour  for  another. 


4850.  Then  it  doesn’t  pay  to  grow  flax? — No. 

4851.  What  about  the  seed? — The  seed  is  bad,  al- 
though the  cultivation  is  good  enough.  Then  we  are 
handicapped  by  tbe  flax-water  prosecutions. 

4852.  Do  you  really  think  that  prevents  the  farmers 
from  growing  flax? — Yes. 
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4853.  The  fines  are  very  small?— It  is  not  the  fines. 
It  is  the  irritation.  I was  taken  in  the  middle  of  the 
harvest,  and  kept  in  Coleraine  a whole  day.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  when  a man  takes  any  steps  to  make  his 
offence  very  slight  he  is  the  very  man  who  suffers. 

4854.  Do  you  complain  that  the  Conservators  are 
unfair? — I do. 

4855.  Mr.  Lane. — It  is  the  magistrates? — The 
magistrates  have  to  go  according  to  the  evidence  before 
them.  Where  farmers  endeavour  to  do  all  they  can  to 
prevent  flax-water  doing  any  harm  they  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Conservators. 

4856.  Chairman. — Your  complaint  is  that  they  don’t 
take  into  consideration  the  difficulties  of  the  farmer 
or  the  efforts  he  is  making? — Yes. 

4857.  You  think  the  water  bailiffs  have  marked 
men  whom  they  look  after? — I would  not  go  so  far  as 
that. 

4858.  Are  the  water-bailiffs  on  very  good  terms  with 
the  farmers? — I would  not  say  anything  about  the 
terms. 

4859.  Then  there  is  bad  blood  between  them? — Yes. 
The  farmers  have  no  desire  to  poison  fish.  They  had 
great  difficulties  to  meet,  especially  last  season,  when 
the  flax-dams  were  overflowing.  When  there  is  a 
heavy  flood  the  water  will  not  do  much  harm  to  fish. 
I think  there  were  twenty  prosecutions  last  season. 

4860.  There  was  very  heavy  rain  and  the  dams  over- 
flowed and  the  farmers  were  summoned? — Yes. 

4861.  They  were  not  prosecuted  for  breaking  down 
the  breast  of  the  dam? — It  was  sworn  I had  done  so, 
but  I had  not.  A number  of  the  other  men  were  in  the 
same  position.  I was  fined  2s.  6d.  besides  the  costs. 

4862.  What  about  the  catch-dam? — They  would  be 
all  right  where  they  could  be  made,  but  it  is  not  every 
case  where  that  can  be  accomplished.  I have  been 
told  of  a case  where  the  flood  broke  the  breast  of  the 
catch-dam.  If  a very  dry  season  comes  on  a man  is 
very  glad  to  get  a dam  to  put  his  flax  in.  It  would 
cost  him  something  to  make  a catch-dam  for  that  one 
year.  Then  we  have  to  draw  our  flax  a mile  or  two. 

4863.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest? — I for  one 
would  not  wish  to  let  the  water  go  as  it  liked,  but 
if  a farmer  could  get  liberty  to  make  a small  hole 
in  his  dam,  and  allow  the  water  to  percolate  . for 
twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  when  that  would  go  into 
the  river  it  would  do  no  harm  to  fish. 

4864.  If  everybody  was  doing  it  at  the  same  time 
it  might  do  harm  to  fish? — But  everybody  would  not 
do  it  at  the  same  time  because  flax  does  not  be  all 
ready  to  come  out  at  the  same  time. 

4865.  Has  anything  else  been  responsible  for  the 
decline  in  the  flax  industry  ? — The  prices  were  a little 
better  last  season,  and  consequently  there  is  an  in- 


crease in  the  sowing  this  season.  It  shows  that  if  we 
got  good  prices  we  would  be  encouraged  to  sow  more. 

4866.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  system  of  selling? 
— Yes,  we  have  a very  good  market  in  Coleraine. 

4867.  And  you  have  no  grievance  against  the 
buyers? — I have  not  a very  wide  experience  of  them. 

4868.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  much  flax  do  you  grow? 
—From  eight  to  twelve  acres.  The  average  vield  is 
from  four  to  5 cwt.  per  acre.  The  average  price  last 
year  would  be  65s.,  previous  years  56s. 

4869.  Mb.  J . W.  Stewart . — The  labour  was  dearer 
you  said? — Yes,  but  if  we  had  the  hands  we  would  not 
complain  of  the  cost. 

4870.  If  there  was  more  flax  grown  you  would  have 
more  hands? — Yes. 

4871.  You  have  some  experience  of  a co-operative 
society? — Yes. 

4872.  Your  society  sent  some  flax  to  the  co-operative 
agency?— Yes,  three  lots;  but  we  discontinued  that. 

4873.  You  prefer  the  open  market? — Yes,  we  were 
satisfied  enough  with  the  co-operative  agency;  but  the 
fanners  in  connection  with  the  society  wo"uld  rather 
take  the  chance  of  the  open  market. 

4874.  You  think  the  open  market  is  better  than 
selling  at  the  mills? — I do. 

4875.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  have  some  experience 
of  the  working  of  a co-operative  flax  society  as  a 
member? — Yes.  They  bought  seed,  scutched  flax,  and 
purchased  manure. 

4876.  Is  that  society  still  in  existence? — Yes.  It  is 
the  Macosquin  and  Aghadowey  Co-operative  Flax 
Society. 

4877.  Were  they  satisfied  generally  with  the  re- 
sults of  co-operation? — Yes. 

4878.  Has  the  number  of  members  increased? — No. 
A number  of  the  members  stopped  growing  flax. 

4879.  Would  you  sell  the  seed  to  people  who  are 
not  members  at  the  same  price? — Yes. 

4880.  So  that  the  members  are  taking  all  risks? — 
Yes. 

4881.  Chairman. — Is  that  good  co-operation? — No. 

4882.  How  long  has  that  society  been  in  existence? 
— Four  or  five  years. 

4883.  Who  organised  your  society?— The  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  helped. 

4884.  Was  your  society  one  of  those  that  the  De- 
partment gave  men  to? — Yes,  for  three  years. 

4885.  Is  that  a good  system? — I think  it  is. 

4886.  Would  you  recommend  that  there  should  be 
more  of  these  co-operative  societies? — Yes. 

4887.  And  that  the  Department  should  subsidise 
them? — Yes. 

4888.  Are  you  going  on  satisfactorily? — We  were 
never  more  satisfactory  than  this  year. 


Coleraine. 
June  2, 1910. 
Alex. 

Moore,  Esq. 


WJ.UU.  Wahkooi,  Esq.,  representing  tie  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  esominri. 

large  4900.  And  ?ou  think  that  things  have  very  much  William 


4889.  Chairman. — You  say  there  has  been, 
decrease  in  the  area  of  flax? — Yes. 

4890.  Due  chiefly  to  small  yield  per  acre,  bad  prices, 
bad  fibre,  and  scarcity  and  expense  of  labour?  Yes. 

4891.  You  also  consider  farmers  are  not  getting  full 
market  value  for  their  flax  on  account  of  some_  com- 
bination among  the  spinners  to  reduce  the  price  of 
flax? — J don’t  say  there  is  combination,  but  I would 
say  that  the  buyers  of  the  Linen  Trade  Syndicate  are 
oombined. 

4892.  Is  the  area  still  diminishing? — Yes,  in  my 
district  pretty  fully. 

4893.  Is  the  yield  per  acre  diminishing? — Well, 
it  has  increased  a little  this  last  year.  I had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  a large  number  of  plots 
where  the  white  flower  seed  was  grown,  and  whereas 
the  fibre  of  that  was  of  a uniform  length,  the  blue 
flowered  was  from  9 ins.  to  3 feet  on  a square  foot  of 
ground. 

4894.  With  regard  to  the  labour,  do  you  find  it  very 
expensive? — It  is  not  difficult  for  farmers  to  get 
labourers  when  a scutch  mill  is  in  their  district. 

4895.  Are  you  a scutch  mill-owner? — Yes. 

4896.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a large  amount 
of  flax  sold  in  other  parts  of  the  country? — Yes. 

4897.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  buyers 
act  in  your  markets? — The  buyers  in  Coleraine  are  a 
lot  of  gentlemen. 

4898.  There  is  no  trouble? — No. 

4899.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  the  flax  was 
bought  at  the  mills?— I do. 


^proved? — Yes.  Warnock, 

4901.  In  other  parts  of  the  district  they  assert  that  Esq. 
they  are  discouraged  in  the  growing  of  flax  because 

of  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  will  he  fairly 
dealt  with.  You  think  that  is  not  so  here,  and  that 
it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  stopped 
selling  at  the  mills? — Yes. 

4902.  What  do  you  think  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
decrease?— I think  the  people  cannot  grow  the  crop  as 
formerly. 

4903.  That  is  very  extraordinary.  Can  you  m any 
way  account  for  that? — I blame  the  seed  particularly. 

4904.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  the  farmers 
are  getting  less  than  formerly?— I think  I could  look 
that  up.  I could  go  back  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

4905.  That  would  be  hardly  long  enough.  Do  vou 
think  the  returns  from  the  mills  could  give  definite 
proof  of  that? — I remember  my  father’s  time.  It  was 
regular  then  for  the  seed  to  come  in  casks,  and  I do 
not  think  conveyance  to  this  country  in  bags  has 
improved  it. 

4906.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  flax- 
water  prosecutions? — I have  not  a great  deal  of  ex- 
perience as  to  that. 

4907.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing flax? — My  estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  a 
Cunninghame  acre  is  as  follows  : — Rent  of  land,  £3 ; 

8 pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre  at  2s.  6d.  per  peek,  £1\ 
ploughing,  10s.;  preparing  and  sowing,  fee. , 10s.;  weed- 
ing, 2s.;  pulling,  20s.;  bands  for  tieing  up  flax,  2s.: 
putting  in  dam — one  horse  and  two  hands — one  day. 

7s.  6d.;  putting  out  of  dam,  Is.  6d.;  spreading — two 
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hands — one  day,  taking  10  stooks  per  peck,  os.;  one 
horse  carting  from  dam — 3 hours  at  6d.  per  hour, 
Is.  6d. ; lifting,  stacking,  thatch,  and  ropes,  and- thatch- 
ing, 5s. ; cartage  to  mill,  taking  three  miles  as  an 
average  distance — two  men  and  two  horses,  six  hours 
at  Is.  per  hour,  6s. ; scutching  4 cwt.  as  an  average 
yield  at  103.  per  cwt.,  £2;  marketing,  Is.  8d. ; total 
£9  12s.  2d. 

4908.  What  is  it  worth  when  it  is  grown? — Taking 
5 or  6 years  at  an  average  yield  of  3 cwt.  per  Cun- 
ningham acre  at  60s.  per  cwt.  yOu  will  get  £9  as  a 
total  per  acre. 

4909.  Would  that  be  the  average  for  the  last  few 
years? — Yes.  There  is  no  crop  that  we  could  have  the 
same  return  from  in  respect  of  the  hay  crop  and  graz- 
ing as  the  flax  crop. 

4910.  I suppose  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  flax  industry  is  the  irregularity  in  prices? 
— If  it  stood  constantly  at  60s.  I think  people  would 
grow  it.  The  season  before  last  was  exceedingly  poor. 

4911.  Is  there  an  increase  this  year? — Yes. 

4912.  Does  the  flax-water  prosecutions  prevent  flax- 
growing? — I don’t  think  so.  It  may  have  some  little 
effect  in  a case  where  a farmer  is  doing  all  his  labour 
with  his  own  family.  He  will  not  go  into  the  dam,  but 
will  let  the  water  off. 

4913.  Mr.  Crawford. — About  the  Linen  Trade  Syndi- 
cate, what  have  you  got  to  say?  As  a matter  of  fact, 
they  buy  one-third  of  the  whole  Irish  crop? — I sup- 
pose they  do.  Perhaps  they  find  the  Irish  crop  most 
suitable  for  them.  If  we  have  only  one  man  buying 
for  three  firms  we  have  no  competition. 

4914.  You  have  spoken  about  the  seed  coming  in 
bags  instead  of  barrels — I suppose  the  bags  are  the 
cheap  way  of  shipping  it? — I would  prefer  to  get  more 
in  barrels  than  in  bags.  The  barrel  is  only  carrying 
the  weight  of  itself. 

4915.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — I think  we  may  take  it 
that  the  marts  are  satisfactory  to  the  farmers  in  Cole- 
raine district? — Yes,  we  have  a very  fickle  season  for 
handling  the  flax  crop,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  it  saved. 

4916.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Is  it  your  experience 
that  the  flax  crop  is  getting  worse  year  by  year? — 
Yes.  There  seems  to  be  a deficiency  in  the  top  of  the 
flax. 


4917.  I think  there  is  no  man  who  has  done  more  to 
improve  the  scutching  than  you  have  done.  You  have 
experimented  a good  deal? — Yes. 

4918.  Do  you  find  in  Coleraine  market  if  a man  hap- 
pened to  miss  the  sale  of  his  flax  because  he  is  pro- 
bably asking  too  much  for  it  that  he  will  come  in  with 
his  flax  openly  next  day  and  sell  it? — Yes. 

4919.  1 think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is 
more  rug  or  tow  than  used  to  be? — I think  there  is 
more  short  .fibre  growing  than  flax. 

4920.  Mu.  Lane. — Have  you  ever  known  of  a case 
where  a farmer  gave  up  growing  flax  because  of  the 
fishery  laws? — Only  one. 

4921.  Where  was  it? — A case  in  Coleraine  district 
last  year.  My  view  would  be  to  retain  the  water 
until  the  floods.  There  is  no  breeding  river  until  you 
go  three  miles  about  my  place. 

4922.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Are  you  familiar  with  this 
statement  submitted  by  the  County  Derry  Committee 
of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

4923.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  seed,  you  suggest  that 
an  inspector  be  sent  to  the  flax-seed  growing  countries 
to  brand  all  seeds  shipped  to  Ireland  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain that  they  are  truly  grown  in  the  country,  and  of 
the  kind  stated.  Is  that  practical? — I don't  know, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  necessity  for  en- 
suring that  seed  of  Belgian  origin  is  not  sold  as  Dutch. 

4924.  Can  you  tell  Riga  child  from  other  seeds?— I 
could  not. 

4925.  Do  you  think  that  experiments  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  in  this  country  with  seed 
from  Irish-grown  flax? — Yes. 

4926.  Are  you  aware  that  experiments  have  been 
conducted,  and  are  you  aware  of  the  results? — I am 
aware  of  some  of  the  results.  There  is  something  in 
the  selection  of  the  seeds. 

4927.  As  to  the  flax-water  prosecutions,  what  do  you 
say  should  be  done — do  you  think  we  should  investi- 
gate?— The  only  thing  I can  say  is  that  the  farmers 
and  fishery  companies  should  meet  the  thing  in  a spirit 
of  fairness. 

4928.  Chairman. — This  district  is  noted  for  its  good 
scutching  ? — Y es. 

4929.  It  has  improved? — Yes.  My  impression  is 

that  in  Coleraine  they  have  gone  in  generally  for  im- 
proved scutching. 


Robert  J.  Macafee,  Esq.,  representing  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


4930.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  County  Derry 
Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

4931.  What  are  your  views  on  this  subject? — There 
has  been  a decrease  in  the  acreage  under  flax  in  this 
district,  and  I believe  the  causes  that  have  contri- 
buted are — (1)  Cultivation  and  after-treatment  of  flax. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  greatly  improved  within 
these  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  when  the  flax  industry 
was  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  but  the  treatment  is  not 
quite  so  good  now  as  then,  and  this  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  scarcity  of  labour.  This  statement  applies 
both  to  the  farm  and  the  scutch-mill.  Methods  of 
cultivation  and  treatment  are  all  right  if  carefully 
carried  ont.  (2)  Cost  of  production.  This  has 
considerably  increased  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  owing  to  a much  higher  rate  of  wages 
having  to  be  paid  for  working  it  in  all  its  stages,  the 
labourer  doing  a much  smaller  day's  work  at  the  higher 
wage.  The  labourer  breathes  a higher  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence than  he  did  formerly.  This  is  due  to  migra- 
tion into  towns  and  emigration  to  other  countries. 
j[8)  Seed.  This  I consider  is  the  root  cause  of  failure 
in  the  flax  crop.  I have  come  to  this  conclusion  from 
personal  observation.  The  seed  now  obtainable  is  thin 
and  flat,  not  oval-shaped,  as  formerly.  Again,  when 
the  crop  is  grown  there  are  five  or  six  various  lengths. 
The  two  smallest  lengths  are  either  left  on  the  ground 
in  the  pulling  or  go  to  rug  in  mill;  then  the  next 
smaller  lengths  don’t  scutch  with  the  long  flax.  I 
remember  when  there  wasn’t  more  than  two  lengths 
in  the  growth  of  a fair  crop  of  flax.  These  smaller 
lengths  are  propagated  from  degenerated  seed,  and  as 
“ like  begets  like,"  seed  saved  from  weakling  growths 
will  beget  the  like  again;  besides  flax  when  growing 
now  branches  from  within  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
top.  This  portion  is  'lost  in  the  mill.  I think  we  need 
not  look  to  the  Continent  for  any  great  improvement 
in  seed — they  have  other  outlets  for  inferior  seed  that 
perhaps  pays  them  quite  as  well.  I would  suggest  to 
the  Department  the  advisability  of  saving  Irish  seed; 


say,  take  a few  acres  of  a good  crop  of  flax  and  save 
the  seed  from  all  the  good  stalks  in  the  crop.  (4) 
Disposal  of  flax-water.  The  prosecutions  by  the  fishery 
companies  have  become  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and 
leaving  out  the  seed  question,  I know  of  nothing  more 
detrimental  to  the  flax  industry.  If  the  flax  industry 
is  to  improve  flax-water  prosecutions  must  cease.  It 
strikes  me  that  there  is  another  point  which  did  not 
come  out  to-day.  We  farmers  are  treated  as  crimi- 
nals; our  mouths  are  closed.  There  is  no  feeling  be- 
tween the  Conservators  of  Fisheries  and  the  farmers. 
The  feeling  is  more  between  the  water-bailiffs  and  die 
farmers.  There  is,  I think,  too  much  power  given  to 
them.  They  go  round  in  an  arrogant  manner;  they 
do  their  work  unduly,  and  their  evidence  in  the  wit- 
ness box  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  I speak  from 
personal  experience.  There  is  one  gentleman  who 
gave  evidence  against  me.  He  is  here  to-day,  and  he 
insisted  that. the  water  in  my  dam  was  not  ankle-deep. 
We  feel  it  to  be  a terrible  grievance  that  we  cannot 
give  evidence  on  our  own  behalf,  and  that  is  just  where 
the  grievance  comes  in.  It  is  not  the  paltry  fine  of  Is. 
we  consider.  There  is  one  gentleman  in  this  district — 
one  of  the  leading  farmers — Mr.  Joseph  Cochrane,  and 
he  stated  that  owing  to  the  prosecutions  he  would  not 
grow  flax.  again.  It  is  just  this  way.  When  an  in- 
dustry is  in  a waning  condition  a very  small  thing  will 
injure  it;  whereas  if  it  is  in  a prosperous  condition  ten 
times  that  will  not  injure  it.  It  is  just  like  a vessel 
at  sea — if  it  is  properly  ballasted  it  will  stand  the 
gale.  The  flax  industry  will  not  stand  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  opposition  it  would  have  stood  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  The  water-bailiffs  are  most  energetic 
at  the  present  time,  rushing  about,  as  they  do,  on 
bicycles,  hunting  up  all  the  cases  they  can.  Last 
year  was  the  first  year  I was  summoned.  As  Mr- 
Stewart  has  referred  to  the  matter,  I may  mention 
that  this  river  is  a tributary  in  which  there  was  no 
salmon  fry.  The  fishery  men  stated  in  their  evidence 
that  they  did  not  prosecute  in  every  case,  whereas,  iR' 
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my  opinion,  if  they  were  so  generous,  they  would  not 
have  prosecuted  me  under  the  circumstances.  (5)  In 
many  districts  flax  is  bought  at  the  mills.  This  de- 
stroys open  competition.  Flax  ought  Always  to  be  sold 
in  the  open  market.  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade. 
W Co-operative  flax  societies.  Employees  of  societies 
as  a rule,  don't  take  as  deep  an  interest  as  personal 
owners.  That  is  my  impression.  (7)  There  is  a dis- 
ease that  is  peculiar  to  flax  when  sown  on  dark  soil 
The  flax  brairds  all  right,  and  grows  until  it  is  five  to 
six  inches  long;  then  it  begins  to  decline  or  waste  in 
spots,  say,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  these 
spots  enlarge  until  they  cover  the  whole  crop.  My  crop 
sufiered  trom  this  disease  badly  about  eight  years  ago, 
wheu  the  Agricultural  Department  sent  Professor  John- 
son to  examine  and  report.  In  Professor  Johnson’s 

3 Pmfed  Lb\dfease  “ flowing."  I didn't 

aDree  with  Professor  Johnson,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a dis 
tmct  and  separate  disease  from  “yellowing.”  ' If  the 
Department  can  provide  a remedy  against  this  disease 

Sowers  1 CT°tnf-er  * grea‘bo°?  on  a larSe  section  of  flax- 
rowers.  it  is  a peculiar  disease,  and  I am  sure  the 
Department  have  not  up  to  the  present  moment  invest 
X"  v‘  7°"8  rv°r  g0t  t0  the  r«*  of  th*  causl 

of4^on  ,You  llave  no  wav  of  getting  rid 

1SL  r 0f  Ie*«"S  i*  off? — None 

arf„  I “ there  Is.an  impression  abroad  that  farmers 
a °u  Preserv‘°g  fish  life  that  would  be 

a mistake.— We  have  no  desire  to  destroy  fish  life 
We  consider  human  life  more  precious  than  fish  life! 
and  to  ask  any  man  to  go  into  a flax-dam  when  the 
water  is  up  to  his  body  is  inhuman.  I have  consulted 
two  medical  men  on  the  subject,  and  they  sav  it  is  a 
menace  to  human  life.  In  fact  the  employee's  object 

Sf  riefoV116  Wat6r  UnIeSS  there  is  a eartain  Potion 

4935.  You  have  grown  flax  for  many  years?— Yes 
‘f  rfferfnCi  f°  this  field  whic]i  Professor  Johnson 

examined,  about  the  year  1886  we  got  137s.  6d  the 
highest  price  I believe,  ever  obtained  in  Ulster.  *’ 

4936.  With  reference  to  this  question  of  making 
you  criminals— it  seems  to  me  rather  hard  that  vou 
cannot  give  evidence  on  your  own  behalf.  Don’t  the 
magistrates  in  these  flax-water  prosecutions  ask  the 
defendant  whether  he  has  anything  to  sav?— I am 
not  aware  of  it.  I took  the  liberty  of  trying  to  advo- 
cate  mj  ease.  I said  to  the  resident  magistrate  that 
LlTghtJ  T?  ln  exactly  the  same  position  as  a 
solicitor.  He  let  me  know  I was  not. 

4937.  One  witness  spoke  about  a man  being  sum- 
moned for  riding  a bicycle  without  a light.  Vould 
fle  be  in  the  same  position  ?— No.  He  can  give  evi- 
dence on  his  own  behalf.  We  cannot,  and  that  is 
wiiere  our  grievance  lies. 


You  *'n'nk  the  whole  grievance  would  be  Coleraine. 
modified  to  a certain  extent  if  you  had  the  power  to  - 
give  evidence  on  your  own  behalf  ?— Yes,  to  a certain  jDiiE  2, 1910. 
extent.  We  want  to  be  allowed  to  remove  one-third  , “ _ 
of  the  water  before  we  ask  men  to  go  into  the  dams.  “oberftJ- 
We  cannot  get  over  that.  Catch-dams  have  been  Macafee’  E;q‘ 
mentioned  over  and  over  again.  That  doesn't  meet 
tne  difficulty  m any  way,  because  I pointed  out  to 
tne  resident  magistrate  that  rains  and  floods  caused 
tnese  catch-dams  to  overflow;  yet  we  were  fined  all 
the  same,  and  that  was  not  due  to  ncdii'enee  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer. 

4939.  Qf  course,  you  think  it  reasonable  that  fish 
life  should  be  protected?— Decidedly. 

4940.  Then  it  is  only  a matter  of  trying  to  arrive 
at  a reasonable  compromise? — We  are  quite  aware 
that  the  fishing  industry  is  important,  and  do  not  wish 
to  injure  it,  but  we  don’t  see  that  it  should  be  bene- 
fited at  the  expense  of  another  industry. 

4941.  That  is  exactly  what  the  fishery  people  sav? 

It  is  pointed  out  that  human  life  should  come  first, 
and  medical  evidence  has  shown  that  this  thing  is  a 
menace  to  human  life. 

4942.  Mr.  Hinchcliff— With  reference  to  Irish 
seed,  were  you  aware  that  trials  by  the  Department 
were  carried  out? — I was  not. 

4943.  Would  it  meet  your  views  if  such  trials  were 
continued?— Yes.  I don’t  see  how  we  can  get  good 
seed  from  the  Continent.  I don’t  think  if  inspectors 
were  sent  to  the  Continent  that  the  good  seed  of  the 
olden  time  would  be  brought  back. 

4944.  As  to  the  disease,  what  do  you  sav?  It  may 
be  that  the  inquiry  is  not  completetl,  as  I happen  to 
know-  that  experts  are  following  up  the  matter,  and 
recently  some  samples  passed  through  my  hands?— I 
think  eight  years  is  a long  time  for  experimental  men 
not  to  have  discovered  something. 

4945.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  the  difficulty 
m investigating  this  disease? — I am  sure  it  is  the  same 
thing  that  is  being  followed  up  at  the  present  time. 

4946.  Chairman, — Do  you  think  anv  good  would  re- 
sult from  an  attempt  to  come  to  a better  understand- 
ing with  the  Conservators?  Have  you  ever  had  a 
public  meeting  of  both  bodies  to  endeavour  to  come 
to  an  arrangement?— I would  say  that  the  impression 
on  our  minds  is  that  the  Conservators  of  Fisheries 
ought  to  take  the  initiative..  If  they  had  shown  any 
disposition  to  hear  us,  certainly  we  would  have  called 
a meeting  and  sent  a deputation  to  confer  with  them. 

4947.  Mr.  Lane. — I hope  such  a consultation  mav 
be  brought  about?— I hope  so.  I am  sure  it  will  re- 
sult- in  good.  I would  endorse  the  idea  submitted  by 
Dr.  .Morrison  that  there  might  be  some  experiments 
carried  out  to  try  to  neutralize  the  poisonous  effects 
of  the  flax-water  as  it  leaves  the  dam.  It  would  not, 

I think,  be  an  expensive  thing  at  all.  In  my  case 
there  would  be  a difficulty  in  providing  a eaieh-dam. 


David  Warke,  Esq.,  representing  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


y°U  a fiax‘Srower  and  mi: 

of4fffr;„IS  tbe^.e  any  intention  in  your  neighbourly 
tLgi,  ',fg  fiQf Bowing ?_There  is  not  more  the 

now  °*  Wbat  was  sown  twenty  years  ago  sow 

seaS  13  the  cause?— I think  it  is  due  to  be 

bad  seed>  kg11  Pricos  for  labour,  and  ba 
, , . or  fiax-  If  the  linen  trade  did  better  w 
Wr^ii1^10!^6'  • Jong  as  tbe  linen  trade  does  we 
wifi  do  all  right. 

ybat  ¥nd  of  seed  do  you  use? — Sometinu 
«iga  and  sometimes  Dutch. 

Wha-t  do  you  complain  of— that  it  won’t  grow 
D-a.|  ,a  bad  run  of  this  white  blossom  seed.  Tb 
look ^pre0ttynweUeem  ^ ^ ^ ^ but  Rig 
?aV€  you  ever  seen  Irisl1  seed  used?— Yes. 
eond°i.c  +i?  you  tbinb  it  is  suitable?— It  was  not  a 
g7o_as  the  imported  seed  where  I sowed  it. 

*ot  mn  wat/bout  fias-water  prosecutions  ?— I hav 
0t  much  to  do  with  them.  There  is  no  fish  in  on 


district.  I live  about  two  miles  from  the  nearest 
river.  The  water  goes  into  the  sea. 

4956.  And  flax  is  decreasing  in  your  district  as  much 
as  elsewhere? — Yes,  just  as  much. 

4957.  So  that  the  cause  cannot  be  prosecutions? — 
Not  altogether. 

4958.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  system  of  market- 
ing?— Yes;  it  is  all  right. 

4959.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  to 
the^Committee?— No.  It  is  largely  a question  of  price 

4960.  Me.  Crawford.— What  was  the  result  of  the 

white  blossom  seed  that  you  used? — I didn’t  reach 
5 cwt.  in  yield,  and  I think  the  price  I got  was  51s.  I 
had  a fair  yield  from  blue  blossom,  and  the  price  was 
58s.  r 

4961.  Do  you  consider  58s.  a satisfactory  price?— 
Oh,  sometimes  I get  more. 

4962.  If  you  never  got  any  less  than  58s,  you  would 

be  all  right?— Yes.  ' 

4963.  Mr  James  Stewart.— Has  the  vield  on  tow 
decreased  the  same  as  the  yield  on  flax  ?— Sometimes 
when  you  have  a had  yield  on  flax  you  have  more  tow. 


David 

Warke,  Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Coleraine. 
June  2,  1910. 
D.  R. 

Aiken,  Esq. 


D.  R.  Aiken,  Esq.,  Itinerant  Instructor  in  Agriculture  for  County  Londonderry,  examined. 


4964.  Chairman. — Has  there  heen  a decrease  in  the 
acreage  of  flax  since  you  came  to  the  county? — Yes. 

4965.  Do  you  have  many  discussions  with  farmers 
with  regard  to  the  flax  crop? — I have. 

4966.  And  have  you  discussed  the  question  of  the 
cause  of  the  decrease? — Yes. 

4967.  How  do  you  sum  up  the 'general  evidence  col- 
lected?— It  is  largely  a matter  of  price,  and  also  there 
are  other  crops  less  risky  and  quite  as  profitable. 

4968.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  unless  in  special  years 
and  in  special  cases  the  ordinary  farm  crops  Ate  better 
than  flax? — That  would  he  hard  to  say.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  risk  in  connection  with  the  flax  crop. 

4969.  What  are  the  other  causes? — Well,  labour  is 
much  dearer  than  formerly.  There  is  just  about 
enough — supply  almost  equal  to  the  demand.  Then 
the  seasons  are  unfavourable. 

4970.  Does  that  not  interfere  with  the  sowing  of 
other  crops  as  well? — Not  to  the  same  extent.  Flax 
is  very  easily  affected.  You  require  very  nice  tillage. 

4971.  What  other  causes  could  you  mention? — Flax- 
water  prosecutions. 

4972.  What  is  the  general  feeling  with  regard  to 
that? — Well,  I don't  know  a single  case  where  a pro- 
secution has  prevented  a farmer  sowing  flax. 

4973.  But  they  are  annoying? — They  have  a bad  in- 
fluence. 

4974.  But  perhaps  a farmer  may  have  decreased  his 
area  under  flax  owing  to  these  prosecutions? — Partly. 

4975.  Have  you  seen  injury  caused  by  the  flax- 
water? — Not  of  late  years.  It  is  almost  twenty  years 
since  I have  seen  any  considerable  damage  done  by 
flax-water. 

4976.  But  while  you  have  been  in  this  county  you 
have  not  seen  any  damage? — I have  not. 

4977.  Have  you  seen  water  let  off  frequently? — Not 
frequently,  but  I have  seen  it. 

4978.  But  have  you  seen  it  let  off  in  such  a manner 
that  it  was  bound  to  do  injury? — I have  seen  it  let  off 
in  such  a way  that  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  it  could 
do  any  damage. 


4979.  Have  you  observed  on  the  part  of  the  water- 
bailiffs  a tendency  to  irritate  the  farmers? — I have 
never  met  them. 

4979a.  They  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be? — I don’t  know;  there  are  plenty  of  them 
I am  not  acquainted  with,  but  I heard  a great  deal 
about  them. 

4980.  And  the  farmers  spoke  of  them  as  if  they  were 
a source  of  irritation  and  annoyance? — I believe  the 
majority  of  the  farmers  know  they  are  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  their  employers. 

4981.  But  do  they  think  they  are  exceeding  their 
duty? — I can’t  say  that. 

4982.  Do  you  think  catch-dams  could  be  con- 
structed?— Not  in  all  eases. 

4983.  Well,  in  how  many  could  they  be  constructed? 
— About  50  or  60  per  cent. 

4984.  That  would  greatly  relieve  the  trouble?— It 
would. 

4985.  Have  you  seen  flax-water  used  as  manure?— I 
saw  where  it  had  been  used. 

4986.  And  what  was  the  effect? — Little  or  none. 

4987.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  manurial  value  in 
it? — There  is  some,  but  not  sufficient  to  pay  if  there 
is  much  labour  involved  in  getting  it  spread  over  the 
pasture  fields. 

4988.  Mr.  Lane. — Have  you  ever  discussed  the 
question  of  catch-dams  with  farmers? — Not  until  we 
heard  of  this  Committee. 

4989.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a useful  thing  if 
somebody  stirred  up  interest  in  this  question,  and 
pointed  out  their  advantages  to  the  farmers? — I be- 
lieve it  would. 

4990.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Is  the  view  generally  held  in 
County  Derry  that  Riga  Child  was  suited  to  a lighter 
soil? — The  views  regarding  the  two  seeds  are  altered. 

4991.  Are  they  coming  round  to  the  view  that  the 
quality  of  the  seed  is  more  particular  than  the  soil? — 
I find  that  is  the  view  going. 

4992.  Do  you  find  flax  is  manured  with  kainit  or 
muriate  of  potash? — The  amount  of  these  manures  is 
increasing.  That  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  county. 


Macaulay, 

Esq. 


James  Macaulay,  Esq.,  Blackhill,  Coleraine,  County  Londonderry,  examined. 


4993.  Chairman. — You  are  not  a fisherman? — No. 

4994.  Is  there  any  point  you  would  like  to  put  before 
us? — Yes,  about  the  flax-water  prosecutions.  I pro- 
vided a catoh-dam  and  they  prosecuted  me. 

4995.  Why  did  they  prosecute  you  when  you  did 
that? — They  said  the  dam  over-flowed,  and  that  the 
water  went  into  the  stream.  The  water  never  went 
into  the  stream  at  all. 

4996.  Your  dam  was  a considerable  distance  from 
the  stream?-— Yes,  and  the  dam  was  filled  with  water 
out  of  a spring.  I was  summoned  to  Garvagh,  and  it 
cost  me  a pound,  as  I had  to  employ  a lawyer  to  defend 
the  ease. 

4997.  Was  it  dismissed? — Yes,  hut  it  cost  me  a pound 
all  the  same.  It  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
I had  done  no  harm.  The  water-bailiffs  were  paid  for 
coming  to  Garvagh,  but  I was  not. 

4998.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Your  complaint  is 
against  the  magistrates? — No;  it  is  against  the  water- 
bailiffs  for  summoning  me. 

4999.  This  catch-dam  was  constructed  on  a lower 

level  from  your  flax-dam? — Yes,  it  would  have  held 
the  whole  of  the  water.  . 

5000.  And  you  let  all  the  water  flow  into  the  catch- 
dam? — Yes. 

5001.  And  they  prosecuted  you  for  that? — There  is 
the  man  (witness  pointed  to  Mr.  John  Patterson)  who 
gave  evidence  against  me. 


5002.  There  were  no  other  circumstances? — None 
whatever. 

5003.  So  you  hold  that  that  is  a case  of  vexatious 
prosecution? — Yes. 

5004.  Mr.  Patterson,  water-bailiff. — I want  to 
make  a statement  regarding  Mr.  Macaulay’s  case. 

5005.  Chairman. — I don’t  intend  to  try  the  case; 
it  is  not  our  business.  We  are  very  anxious  to  get 
at  the  truth  about  this  dispute,  and  it  is  only  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  throw  light  upon  it  that  I would 
hear  your  statement.  If  the  statement  of  Mr.  Macaulay 
is  correct  there  would  be  no  use  in  recommending 
catch-dams. 

5006.  Mr.  Patterson. — At  the  time  Mr.  Macaulay  let 
his  flax-dam  go  I didn’t  see  the  occurrence.  It  vas 
another  inspector'  in  the  Garvagh  district  who  had  the 
case.  But  a week  afterwards  I went  along  with  the 
inspector,  and  I found  no  flax-water  in  the  reserve 
dam  at  all.  Mr.  Macaulay  had  the  dams  from  another 
farmer  for  the  steeping  of  his  flax.  The  catch-dam 
was  leaking,  and  the  water  went  down  to  a shough  and 
into  a mill  lead. 

5007.  Mr.  Macaulay. — He  swore  at  Garvagh  that  the 

water  went  over  the  dam.  , 

5008.  Mr.  Patterson. — What  I have  told  the  Com- 
mittee was  what  I said  at  Garvagh.  If  there  is  a good 
catch-dam  made  there  is  no  danger  of  a prosecution. 
This  dam  had  been  a long  time  out  of  use.  It  was  not 
properly  fixed  up. 


William 

Warnook, 

Esq. 


William  Warnook,  Esq.,  recalled. 


5009.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  make  a statement  re- 
garding Irish  seed?— There  was  a man  who  had  a large 
family  of  boys,  and  he  saved  a quantity  of  Irish  seed 
just  as  it  was  growing.  He  sowed  half  the  field  the 
next  year,  and  the  Irish  seed  gave  far  the  best  fibre. 

5010.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— What  was  the  quantity?— 
I couldn't  say  for  certain.  It  is  about  eighteen  years 


ago,  but  I think  he  sowed  about  eight  pecks. 

5011.  Mr.  McCollum  mentioned  something  about 
commission  houses.  What  do  you  say  to  that?— F°r 
the  last  four  or  five  years  the'  top  prices  I obtained 
were  from  commission  houses. 

6012.  These  were  commission  houses  in  Belfast!— 
There  was  a local  house  and  a Belfast  house. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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EIGHTH  DAY. 

FRIDAY,  3rd  JUNE,  1910, 
AT  9.45  o’clock,  A.M., 

At  Magherafelt. 


PRESENT  : 


john  Ritch  Campbell, 
Harold  A.  M.  Barbour,  Esq.,  M.A.  I 

James  G.  Crawford,  Esq. 

John  W,  Stewart,  Esq. 


Esq.,  B.Sc.,  Chairman. 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Daniel  Henry  Lank,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

George  T.  Fidler,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


ames  H.  Cowan,  Esq.,  representing  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


5013.  Chairman. — We  have  been  appointed  a Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  flax- 
growing  industry  in  Ireland  and  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  the  decline  of  that  industry  and 
to  submit  recommendations.  Mr.  Cowan,  I under- 
stand you  are  a farmer  and  flax-grower? — Yes. 

5014.  First  of  all,  has  there  been  a decline  in  your 
district  in  flax-growing?— I would  say  there  has  been 
a very  great  decline  this  last  eight  or  ten  years. 

5015.  In  this  immediate  neighbourhood  ?— About 
Money  more  and  Cookstown. 

5016.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  a greater  reduc- 
tion about  Cookstown  than  Moneymore  or  Maghera- 
felt — is  there  any  distinction  to  be  drawn? — I would 
not  say  so. 

5017.  The  area  is  coming  down  about  the  same? — 
All  about  the  same. 

5018.  What  do  you  attribute  it  to? — Well,  I think 
there  are  various  causes.  The  labour  question  would 
be  one — that  is  getting  flax  handled. 

5019.  Is  it  because  it  is  scarce  or  bad  or  dear? — 
There  is  another  thing  mixed  a little  in  that.  Grass- 
seed  has  got  to  be  a crop  that  is  receiving  a good  deal 
more  attention  than  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  It  comes 
on  at  a season  when  the  flax  is  in  hands,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  both  as  well  handled  as  you  would 
want. 

5020.  And  so  that  creates  a special  difficulty  here? — 
Yes,  in  the  handling.  If  there  was  as  much  flax  sown 
as  twenty  years  ago  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  getting  it  handled. 

5021.  Has  the  grass-seed  trade  been  growing  up  very 
much? — It  has. 

5021a.  Has  it  been  paying  better  than  flax? — I 
think  it  is  paying  about  as  well,  sir. 

5022.  I ask  the  question,  because  if  it  is  not  paying 
a great  deal  better  there  must  be  some  other  cause  why 
farmers  stick  to.  the  one  and  not  to  the  other — 
why  they  are  going  on  with  the  grass-seed  and  not 
with  the  flax? — A farmer  cannot  have  all  one  or  the 
other — a little  of  a mixture  of  both.  I wanted  tb  say 
about  the  grass-seed — twenty  years  ago  before  grass- 
seed  began,  the  fanner  had  his  upland  hay  all  cut 
where  the  grass-seed  grows,  and  off  his  hand  entirely, 
and  nothing  to  do  but  commence  the  handling  of 
flax,  and  now  it  remains  over  and  both  come  about 
the  same  time.  You  see  the  difficulty  there,  and  the 
hands  a little  scarcer  makes  it  worse. 

5023.  And  a little  dearer? — They  are  higher. 

5024.  Are  they  as  good  workers  and  as  skilled? — I 
would  not  complain  of  the  work.  There  are  some 
middling  ones,  but  as  far  as  I am  concerned  I have  no 
complaint  of  the  work. 

5025.  But  still  grass-seed  appears  to  he  paying 
them  quite  as  well  as  flax? — Last  year  it  paid  very 
well. 

5026.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  a 
crop  of  grass-seed  per  statute  acre,  or  whatever  acre 
you  are  accustomed  to? — It  varies  a good  deal.  The 
Italian  is  higher  and  you  would  have  more  weight  out 
cf  the  Perennial,  hut  the  Italian  is  the  highest  by 


5027.  What  would  a crop  of  grass -seed  yield — what 
is  the  usual  estimate  of  a fair  crop? — Mr.  Chairman, 
I would  require  to  think  it  out  a bit.  It  would  yield, 
I think,  6 cwt.  to  the  statute  acre. 

5028.  Would  that  be  Italian  or  Perennial? — Italian. 
Perennial  would  be  a little  more. 

5029.  Mr.  Crawford. — What  is  the  value  of  that?— 
Last  year  it  was  as  high  as  25s.  per  cwt. 

5030.  Chairman. — And  quite  commonly  20s.? — Yes. 

5031.  Would  20s.  be  an  average? — There  would  be 
more  of  an  average — 22s.  would  be  an  average.  20s. 
was  very  poor  seed. 

5032.  That  is  about  £6  12s.  an  acre,  and  then,  of 
course,  you  have  got  the  hay? — You  have. 

5033.  Is  it  considered  very  much  injured? — I would 
say  it  was. 

5034.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  difference  in  the 
price  between  seeded  and  unseeded  hav — is  there  any 
well-recognised  figure? — I never  heart!  of  it,  but  I 
would  say  it  was  not  half  value. 

5035.  If  you  got  £3  per  ton  for  good  Italian  rye- 
grass hay  not  seeded  would  you  get  £2  if  it  was  seeded  ? 
— It  would  take  it  all  its  time.  I would  not  think  it 
value. 

5036.  That  is  a pretty  fair  return  considering  the 
labour  and  risk,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is 
taking  the  place  of  flax? — Less  or  more. 

5037.  It  will  pay  better  than  flax? — A good  crop  of 
flax,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  beat  any  other  crop  you 
would  have  in  the  ground. 

5038.  "What  would  you  eall  a good  crop  of  flax? — 
I am  a mill-owner. 

5039.  A scutcher? — A scutcher.  We  had  8 stone  to 
the  peck,  and  got  10s.  a stone.  In  a few  cases  I got 
10s.  6d.,  but  not  so  much  yield. 

5040.  That  is  80s.  to  the  peck? — Yes. 

5041.  Mb.  Crawfobd. — How  many  pecks  to  the 
acre? — 6£  to  the  statute  acre. 

5042.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— That  is  £26.  That  is  far 
above  the  average? — Surely. 

5043.  Chairman. — The  average  would  be  what? — A 
fair  average  would  be  8s.  6d.  or  9s.  That,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  be  last  year.  For  a number  of  years  before 
last  year  we  had  a poor  price. 

5044.  Is  not  8 stone  to  the  peck  very  good? — It  is. 
That  is  the  top.  The  average  would  be'  5 to  6 stone — 
the  fair  average. 

5045.  And  the  price  7s.  to  7s.  6d.? — Last  year  it 
would  be  8s. 

5046.  One  year  with  another  it  would  be  7s.  6d.? — 
If  you  go  back  farther  you  must  come  down  farther. 
If  it  had  continued  another  year  or  two  it  would  have 
put  the  flax  out  of  the  country  entirely  until  last  sea- 
son. 

5047.  Do  you  grow  good  flax  in  this  county — is  it 
known  for  good  flax? — It  is.  I got  second  prize  for 
our  locality  under  the  Department’s  scheme  yast  year 
myself. 

5048.  That  is  as  far  as  yield  is  concerned.  Do  you 
think  the  yield  is  much  worse  than  it  used  to  be  when 
you  were  younger? — Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago 
there  was  far  better  yield,  and,  in  my  opinion,  bettei 
flax. 


Maghbbafelt. 
Juke  3, 1910. 
James  H. 
Cowan,  Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Maqhebafelt. 
June  3, 1910. 

J arnes  H. 
Cowan,  Esq. 


5049.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I think  the 
seed  is  not  so  good  as  it  was. 

5050.  Are  the  seasons  as  good? — The  seasons  are  not 

so  good,  because  we  have  cold  frosty  mornings  that 
I think,  are  not  good  for  the  flax  braird.  We  had  a 
frost  this  morning,  and  it  would  be  before  you  would 
be  up,  Mr.  Chairman 

5051.  It  was  pretty  cold  when  I got  up? — It  was 
colder  at  an  earlier  time. 

5052.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  seed — how  does 
it  compare  with  the  seed  of  long  ago? — The  seed  long 
ago  was  a fuller  pickle  and  a larger  pickle,  and  if  you 
took  it  hr  your  hand  there  was  oil  in  it.  If  you 
grasped  a handful  it  would  slide  out  of  your  hands. 
Now  you  could  take  as  much  as  you  like  and  it  would 
stay  there.  That  is  one  thing,  aud  there  is  more  of  a 
deficient  pickle  if  you  look  through  it. 

5053.  Do  you  sometimes  find  that  the  same  seed  will 
give  a good  crop  in  one  place  and  a bad  crop  in 
another? — There  is  no  doubt  there  is  a difference  in 
the  soil. 

5054.  I ask  that  because  it  is  possible  that  the  cause 
may  be  due  to  some  thing  else  than  the  seed  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  of  that. 

5055.  Because  we  often  hear  that  certain  seed  sown 
in  one  place  yields  a first-rate  crop  and  in  other  places 
it  does  not  yield  well? — There  is  one  point,  I think, 
on  which  we  want  some  knowledge — the  right  seed  to 
sow  in  each  class  of  soil — we  require  a little  instruc- 
tion on  that  subject,  for  there  are  different  seeds. 

5056.  Different  origin? — Yes,  such  as  Riga  Child 
and  Riga  seed  itself.  Now,  I tried  Riga,  and  it  does 
not  suit  our  land  at  all,  but,  then,  maybe  other  seeds 
that  I do  not  sow  may  suit  better  than  what  I am 
sowing. 

5057.  Have  you  tried  Riga  often? — I tried  it  once, 
and  it  was  enough  for  me. 

5057a.  That  was  not  a very  good  test,  for  it  might 
have  been  a bad  year? — It  might. 

5058.  Because  our  experience  has  been  that  when  a 
man  always  sows  Dutch  and  he  tries  Riga  perhaps 
it  may  miss  with  him  the  first  year? — That  was  the 
result — it  missed,  more  or  less.  I had  big  bulk,  but  it 
did  not  yield  the  way  the  Dutch  would  do,  and  the 
quality  was  not  good,  so  I thought  it  did  not  suit  our 
soil. 

5059.  Come  to  the  disposal  of  your  flax-water — have 
you  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  flax-water?— -Well, 
I think  the  flax-water  difficulty  could  be  easily  got 
over  if  the  people  would  rise  a little  caution  them- 
selves. What  I do  is,  I have  an  extra  dam  or  place  to 
run  off  the  water  into.  I am  beside  a river,  and  I 
never  was  fined  for  letting  off  the  water. 

5060.  A breeding  river? — A river  for  driving  the 
mill. 

5061.  Is  it  a breeding  river? — Yes,  any  amount  of 
fish — a splendid  place  for  the  rod.  I keep  a little  top 
water  that  I take  off  the  flax  in  this  extra  dam  until 
there  comes  a flood,  and  then  let  it  away,  and  there 
are  no  complaints  if  there  is  a fresh  in  the  river. 

5062.  Have  there  been  many  prosecutions  in  the 
district? — There  are  a good  many,  and  I think  it  is 
from  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

5063.  You  do  not  blame  the  Conservators? — Less  or 
more,  I think  they  are  rather  exacting,  but  I think 
there  is  a good  deal  of  blame  with  the  farmers  them- 
selves for  want  of  attention. 

5063a.  Do  you  think  there  is  a little  misunderstand- 
ing?— I would  say  as  much. 

5064.  And  that  the  water-bailiffs  are  sometimes  a 
little  exacting  and  officious? — Yes,  they  go  over  what 
they  are  wanted  to  do  in  some  places,  and  in  some 
eases  if  farmers  would  give  a little  there  would  not  be 
a word  about  it. 

5065.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  give  and  take.  Has 
there  ever  been  an  attempt  made  to  have  a common 
understanding  and  a meeting  of  the  Conservators  to 
try  and  get  on  better  terms?— No,  not  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. 

5066.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  do  some  good? — I 

do  believe  it  would  do  good,  because  if  they  would  take 
farmers  in  a nicer  way,  and  not  bring  them  into  court 
on  all  occasions,  I think  the  farmers 

5067.  The  farmers  would  not  be  that  stiff  that  they 
would  not  fall  in  with  them? — I think  you  are  per- 
fectly right,  if  there  was  a meeting. 

5068.  If  one  body  could  he  got  to  meet  the  other 
and  discuss,  the  thing  in  a friendly  way? — Quite  so. 


5068a.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a hardship  to  ask 
most  farmers  to  make  a catch-dam  ? — I think  it  would 
be  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

5069.  In  some  cases  they  could  not  do  it?— Very 
few. 

5070.  But  there  would  be  cases? — There  might  be 
exceptional  cases  where  there  was  only  one  dam  alto- 
gether,  and  they  had  to  let  it  into  the  burn. 

5071.  But  if  those  who  can  make  catch-dams  made 
and  used  them  the  number  of  cases  then  would  not 
be  so  very  great? — There  would  not  be  a word  about 
the  flax-water,  in  my  opinion. 

5072.  Have  you  ever  seen  fish  killed  by  flax-water? 
— Never. 

5073.  Never  saw  a dead  fish? — Never. 

5074.  In  other  districts — I am  not  talking  about  your 
own? — I was  not  any  place  but  about  my  own  river. 

5075.  Do  most  of  the  neighbours  on  your  river  have 
catch-dams? — Some  of  them  have. 

5076.  Has  the  formation  of  catch-dams  been  in- 
creasing in  recent  years — are  they  beginning  to  have 
them  more  than  they  used  to  have? — I think  there 
are  not  so  mauy  prosecutions.  I think  that  farmers 
are  using  more  caution,  and  if  they  have  not  a catch- 
dam  they  do  not  let  away  the  water  until  there  comes 
a flood,  and  I thing  prosecutions  are  becoming  less 
frequent. 

5077.  Now,  with  regard  to  scutching,  how  are  things 
going  with  you — are  the  farmers  satisfied ?— Indeed,  I 
think  they  were  well  satisfied  last  year,  and  they  had 
a perfect  right  to  be. 

5078.  We  heard  a good  deal  i'll  our  travels  about 

troubles  between  farmers  and  buyers,  and  between 
farmers  and  fishermen,  but  we  have  not  heard  much 
trouble  with  regard  to  farmers  and  mill-owners.  Pre- 
sumably that  is  all  right? — About  the  buyers  and  the 
auctioning  of  flax 

5079.  Yes,  we  will  take  it  now,  but  I was  going  to 
ask  you  what  do  you  charge  for  scutching? — Is.  per 
stone. 

5080.  You  have  never  tried  the  Is.  3d.  scutching?— 
I did  not,  for  I thought  Is.  as  much  as  the  favmer 
was  able  to  pay. 

5081.  You  know  there  are  a considerable  number 
charging  Is.  3d.,  and  presumably  they  give  it  3d. 
worth  more  work? — I would  not  say  that. 

5032.  They  are  supposed  to? — They  would  tell  you 
that — Mr.  Stewart  would  say  that. 

5083.  Mr.  Stewart  is  able  to  fight  his  own  corner?— 
I know  he  is. 

5084.  When  did  they  begin  to  add  this  3d.? — I sup- 
pose four  or  six  years  ago. 

5085.  Or  perhaps  more.  You  do  not  think  anything 
would  be  gained  by  that.  If  you  were  to  spend  3d. 
worth  more  time  on  it  you  would  reduce  the  quan- 
tity?— Flax  is  very  well  scutched  at  the  present  time 
in  a good  many  mills  about  Cookstown,  bettor  than  it 
was  when  they  were  getting  16s.  a stone.  I remem- 
ber flax  sold  at  16s.  6d.  a stone  in  our  place,  in  my 
father’s  time,  and  it  was  not  as  well  scutched  as  we 
are  scutching  at  the  present  time,  so  that  it  is  not 
the  scutching. 

5086.  We  have  no  complaint  about  that — have  you 
any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  tendency  to  rush  in 
flax  early  in  the  year?  I heard  some  complaints 
made  of  that  in  one  or  two  places — that  the  farmers 
all  rush  to  get  their  flax  sold  early  and  you  cannot 
get  proper  time  to  scutch  it? — At  the  very  early 
season  there  is  not  so  much  of  a rush.  It  is  about 
the  middle  season  they  all  want  it  done  at  the  one 
time,  and  that  is  where  the  bother  comes  in. 

5087.  Do  . you  think  that  is  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  farmers? — I think  the  farmers  are  not  so  much  to 
blame  as  the  buyers  considering  the  way  they  have 
been  treated  this  last  few  years.  At  the  very  last  of 
the  season  the  buyers  slack"  out  of  the  market,  which. 
I think,  is  a very  wrong  thing;  and  then  the  farmers 
are  all  wanting  the  scutching  done  when  the  prices 
are  fair,  lest  this  would  happen.  I think  it  would  be 
better  if  the  buyers  would  buy  out  to  the  finish. 

5088.  With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  n^‘ 
kets,  do  you  sell  at  the  mills  here? — We  do  not.  We 
stopped  it  last  year.  We  did  do  it,  but  we  found  it 
was  a mistake. 

5089.  Why  was  it  a mistake? — They  came  round 
your  mill,  and  they  bought  the  best  flax  as  cheap  as 
they  could,  and  the  bad  flax  went  out  to  the  marketi 
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aud  gave  the  tone  to  the  price,  and  they  were  paying 
for  top  price  very  little  over  the  market  price.  6 

5090.  The  market  set  the  price  and  then  the  buyers 
were  able  to  pick  up  the  good  lots  at  the  mill  below 
their  values' — Quite  so. 

5091.  Are  there  mauy  scutch  mill-owners  round 
here? — A good  many. 

5092.  Did  you  have  a meeting?— We  had. 

5090.  And  you  resolved  among  yourselves  that  you 
would  not  sell  any  more  at  home,  and  you  adhered 
to  it? — I was  one  of  the  movers.  We  had  a large 
meeting  and  we  drew  up  a paper,  and  got  the  mill- 
owners  to  sign  it  under  a penalty  of  £2.  That  stopped 
tlie  practice  of  selling  at  the  mills. 

5094.  They  have  adhered  to  the  agreement i'— They 
have. 

5095.  That  is  very  satisfactory— the  farmers  did  not 
object? — They  were  well  satisfied. 

5096.  What  did  the  buyers  say  to  it?— We  did  not 
consult  them  much.  They  did  not  give  us  their 
opinion. 

5097.  They  did  not  feel  hurt  about  it  in  auv  way0 
—The  parties  who  went  round  the  mills,  I am  sure, 
would  rather  have  continued  doing  so,  and  other 
parties  that  attended  the  market  were  glad  that  we 
adopted  this  plan,  for  it  gave  them  a chance  of  -ettimr 
good  flax  along  with  the  bad. 

5008.  Exactly.  That  is  very  interesting,  because  wc 
hear  a great  deal  of  this  difficulty  of  marketing,  and 
I can  see  no  reason  why  other  districts  should  not  do 
the  same  as  you  have  done.  None  of  your  mill-owners 
have  broken  through?— Not  one.  There  were  about 
two — there  were  two  or  three  did  not  sign,  and  I knew 
that  the  buyers  would  not  lose  time  visiting  one  or  two. 
They  did  sometimes,  but  eventually  stopped. 

5099.  Me.  Lane. — How  long  has  this  agreement 
been  in  force?— Last  year  was  the  first  time  for  mar- 
keting all  the  flax  in  Cookstown  market. 

5100.  Chairman.— You  found  it  clearly  an  advan- 
tage?— Yes. 

5101.  With  regard  to  the  methods  of  buying  gener- 
ally adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  spinners, 
are  you  satisfied,  or  do  you  think  thev  do 
not  always  treat  the  farmer  fairly?— Where  1 find 
fault  with  the  spinners  of  Belfast  is  that  they  did  not 
send  a buyer  from  each  mill  up  to  Cookstown  to  buv 
the  flax  when  we  went  to  the  trouble  of  getting  it  all 
marketed.  We  thought  they  would  send  a man  to  re- 
present the  firms.  We  had  only  two  spinners  repre- 
sented— one  from  Dungannon  and  one  from  Cookstown 
—Messrs  Hale,  Martin  & Co.  from  Dungannon  and 
Messrs.  Adair  of  Cookstown.  The  other  buyers  we  had 
principally  were  the  syndicate— that  is  a party  formed 
for  buying  flax — I suppose  you  have  heard  of  them, 
they  were  the  principal  buyers. 

5102.  Have  you  a big  market— flax  sufficient  to  at- 
tract the  spinners'  representatives?— I would  say  wc 
.,e;,  We  marketed  once  a week— it  is  not  a fort- 
nightly market. 

,n5PS-  •How  much  would  you  have  in  the  market  ?- 
40  to  50  tons. 


5105.  Mr.  TP.  Rutherford. — I would  say  under  20? 
—Far  more. 

Chairman. — In  this  market  have  you  any 
difficulties?  Is  it  carried  on  quite  satisfactorily?  For 
example,  do  the  buyers  come  along  and  do  their  busi- 
ne®s  *5*  a straightforward  manner? — I would 
say  they  do.  I have  heard  of  them  combining, 
and  as  long  as  they  combine  to  give  us  the  price  they 
did  last  season  I would  be  quite  satisfied.  You  have 
neard  of  the  pork  buyers’  combine.  They  are  com- 
oming  to  give  a good  price  for  the  pork,  and  if  they 
stick  to  that  I will  not  object  to  the  combination. 

5107.  I think  they  will  hardly  combine  for  that  pur- 
F.ose-  Necessity  makes  them  give  a good  price, 
n the  whole,  you  have  no  serious  complaint 
make. — None,  sir.  I always  found  them 
anxious  to  buy  if  they  wanted’  flax,  anil  did 
t see  them  doing  what  I have  heard  about — 

• m It  was  more  the  other  way — a little  bicker- 

. 6 “they  did  not  get  what  they  wanted.  I always 
round  that  in  Cookstown  market. 

"mo  ®enuine  competition? — Yes. 
ol09.  You  mention  auctioning  of  flax— what  is  your 
Jews  on  that  point? — I would  think  that  the  for* 
ers  about  our  district,  with  the  assistance  of  their 


scutchers,  are  quite  able  to  sell  the  flax  without  an 
auctioneer. 

5110.  But  might  it  not  have  some  advantage? 
lou  would  get  all  the  'spinners'  representatives  to 
come  m front  of  the  lots  as  they  are  sold;  at  present 
while  you  are  selling  to  one  man  the  other  men  mav 
be  at  the  other  end  of  the  market  aud  uot  see  voifr 
stuff?— I would  not  be  opposed  if  I thought  it  would 
be  an  advantage,  but  I do  not  see  it. 

5111.  You  are  not  accustomed  to  the  system  of 
auctioning  cattle?— No,  unless  at  Robson’s  in  Belfast. 
I sell  there  occasionally,  but  fat  cattle  or  anythin- 
like  that  I would  sell  at  home. 

5112.  The  idea  is  that  the  auction  would  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  lines,  and  the  argument  is  that  if 
it  is  good  for  one  class  of  material  it  is  good  for  the 
other.  Still  you  do  not  think  there  is  much  wrong 
with  the  present  system?— I do  not.  The  farmers  in 
our  locality  are  very  good  salesmen,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  scutcher  I think  they  get  on  very 
well  with  the  selling. 

xi  Xou  I*ave  not  a co-operative  flax  society  in 
this  district. — No,  none  in  the  immediate  district. 

5114.  You  have  heard  of  them? — I did,  about  Cole- 
raine. 

5115.  What  is  the  sort  of  feeling  about  them? I 

do^not  think  they  are  much  improvement. 

5116.  That  would  be  the  general  feeling  in  the  coun- 
try?—Yes. 

5117.  With  regard  to  the  Department's  scheme  of 
prizes,  I see  that  your  Committee  (I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  a member  of  it  or  not.)  have  sub- 
mitted some  considerations  to  be  put  before  us.  I do 
uot  know  whether  you  have  considered  them  carefully 
or  not.  The  first  was,  “that  in  future  a full  inquirv 
be  made  into  the  quality  of  flax-seed  imported  inti) 
Ireland,  samples  of  every  class  of  seed  being  thor- 
oughly tested,  and  that  an  inspector  be  sent  to  the 
flax-seed  growing  countries  to  brand  all  seeds  shipped 
to  Ireland,  that  they  are  truly  grown  in  the  country 
and  of  the  kind  stated”? — I got  a copy  of  that. 

5117a.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable? — I 
am  afraid  it  would  not. 

5118.  Too  much  a counsel  of  perfection? — Quite  so. 

5119.  Then  “ that  thorough  experiments  should  be 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  in  this  country  with  seed  from  Irish- 
grown  flax  ’' — what  is  your  opinion  of  Irish-grown  flax- 
seed— have  you  ever  tried  it? — I never  did,  but  if  there 
was  a trial  of  it,  and  it  was  successful,  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  bad  to  continue  it. 

5120.  There  have  been  some  trials? — I saw  some 
myself.  Mr.  Stewart  showed  me  some  in  Coleraine. 

5121.  " Third,  that  the  question  of  flax-water  prose- 
cutions be  thoroughly  investigated.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  the  decline  in  the  acreage  of  flax,  in  a great 
number  of  districts,  is  due  to  the  great  annoyance 
caused  to  growers  by  the  vexatious  prosecutions 
brought  against  them  by  the  fishery  companies  for 
running  off  their  flax-water.  They  consider  that  the 
power  of  instituting  such  prosecutions  should  be 
abolished,  as  it  is  very  unhealthy  to  stand  in  the  water 
for  hours  at  a time  when  taking  out  the  flax, 
and  the  whole  countryside  is  polluted  with  the  odour 
for  weeks  if  the  water  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
dam.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  get  men  to  go  into  the 
dam  when  full  of  water.”  That  is  very  strong? — It  is 
drawn  out  very  fair. 

5122.  As  far  as  your  district  is  concerned? — As  far 
as  our  locality  is  concerned. 

5123.  “ They  would  request  the  Committee  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  question  of  marketing  the. 
flax,  as  they  consider  a great  mistake  is  made  in  a 
number  of  ‘districts  by  the  farmers  selling  flax  to 
buyers  at  the  scutch-mills  instead  of  taking  it  into  the 
open  market,  where  there  is  keen  competition,  and 
more  likelihood  of  getting  market  value."  That  you 
endorse? — I do. 

5124.  “ While  the  foregoing  statement  mentioned 
immediate  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  industry,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Committee  the  chief  reasons  of  the 
decline  are  scarcity  of  labour  and  the  great  expense  of 
cultivating  the  crop  at  the  present  time,  also  the  sea- 
sons lately  have  not  been  suitable  for  this  crop.”  Yon 
endorse  that? — I do,  indeed. 

5125.  You  have  lived  here  all  your  life  and  remem- 
ber a good  way  back? — Yes. 

5125a.  You  say  the  crops  are  not  so  good  as  they 
used  to  be? — They  are  not. 


Maghehafelt. 
Jcxe  3,  1910. 

James  H. 
Cowan,  Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Maghbeafelt.  5126.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — I am. 

~ 5127.  Do  you  think  that  in  former  times  there  was 

June  3^  1910.  a larger  area  under  tillage  in  this  district  than  now? — 
I_I  A great  t}ea!  more. 

Cowan,  Esq.  6128.  So  that  there  was  a much  greater  area  of  laud 
to  choose  from  for  growing  flax? — No  doubt. 

5129.  And,  therefore,  when  all  the  country  was  being 
tilled  you  would  not  be  so  likely  to  use  the  same 
ground  for  flax  ns  now? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

5130.  And  that  might  have  something  to  do  with  the 
decrease  in  the  quality  of  flax? — It  would — a great 
deal. 

5181.  Because  it  is  well  known  if  you  grow  flax  too 
often  on  the  some  land  you  do  not  get  a good  crop? — 
There  are  some  very  large  farmers  who  are  not  grow- 
ing the  flnx  crop  at  all,  which  is  a-  great  mistake — land 
lying  out  which  would  grow  splendid  flax  not  " being 
laboured  at  all. 

5132.  So  that,  of  course,  necessitates  growing  flax 
repeatedly  on  the  same  laud? — Small  farmers  are  work- 
ing at  it,  and  their  land  is  not  so  well  fitted  for  it. 

_5133.  It  would  be  better  if  the  land  were  more 
widely  tilled? — The  very  point. 

5134.  Mu.  Barbour.— I gather  from  you  that'  the 
combination  among  the  scutch  mill-owners  has  been 
fairly  successful  in  stopping  sales  at  the  mills? — Yes. 

5135.  Do  any  buyers  go  round  and  inspect  the  flax 
at  the  mills,  although  they  do  not  buy? — They  are 
not  allowed. 

5136.  You  do  not  let  them  in  at  all? — We  do  not, 
at  all. 

5137.  Then  I gather  you  are  going  to  keep  on  at 
that? — We  are. 

5138.  You  complain  that  the  spinners  were  not  pro- 
perly represented  at  Cookstown  market? — They  were 
not. 

5139.  There  were  a good  many  absentees? — Quite 

5140.  Has  any  action  been  taken  on  that? — Our 
Committee  were  thinking  that  we  should  appoint  a 
deputation  to  wait  on  the  Belfast  people  to  ask  them 
to  send  some  men  up,  but  we  got  on  so  well  at  our 
last  season’s  marketing  that  we  did  not  mind  it  and 
we  did  not  call  on  them. 

5141.  There  were  some  spinners? — Yes,  one  from 
Dungannon  and  one.  from  Cookstown. 

5142.  The  only  spinners? — That  is  all. 

5143.  Just  these  two? — Just  the  two. 

5144.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — I think  you  mentioned  the 
buyer  of  the  Linen  Thread  Company? — That  was  the 
syndicate  that  bought  the  most  flax. 

5145.  But  he  came  down  from  Belfast? — From  Lis- 
burn. 

5146.  That  was  three  buyers? — Ob,  we  had  more 
than  three — we  had  commission  houses — two  or  three 
commission  men  out  of  Belfast,  but  no  spinners. 

5147.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  understand  (I  am  a mem- 
ber of  the  Linen  Thread  Company)  that  we  are  flax 
spinners — the  syndicate — that  we"  spin  the  flax? — I 
thought  you  did,  but  I thought  you  sold  it  out  to  other 
places.  Do  you  not  send  flax  to  England  and 
America? 

5148.  We  send  flax  to  our  mills  there,  but  we  buy  it 
for  our  own  mills  only? — You  do  not  supply  mills? 

5149-59.  Only  our  own  mills.  We  are  not  flax  mer- 
chants, and  our  representative  was  there? — He  was 
there,  and  was  the  best  buyer,  by  far,  that  we  had. 

5160.  I was  interested,  because  we  are  short  of  flax 
to-day,  and  if  there  was  more  flax  we  would  buy  it? — 
I am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

5161.  Do  you  think  there  is  likely  to  be  an  increase? 
— A great  deal  in  our  locality,  which  is  owing  to  the 
prices  last  year,  for  there  was  a great  advance  in  the 
price. 

5162.  Could  you  give  us  any  figure  at  which  the 
farmer  will  stop  growing  flax?  It  is  by  the  stone  it  is 
sold? — Before  Iasi  year  our  prices  ranged  from  3s.  6d. 
to  8s.  A good  many  farmers,  if  prices  did  not  improve, 
would  have  stopped  entirely  at  these  prices,  5s.  to  6s. 
a stone  for  it.  would  not  pay  a man. 

5163.  It  would  not  pay  a man  at  3s.  6d.? — He  was 
losing. 

5164.  And  losing  badly?— Of  course  that  was  bad 
flax,  and  partly  a miss  crop. 

5165.  That  would  account  for  the  price;  you  could 
not  buy  good  flax  at  3s.  6d.  ? — Not  good  flax. 

5166.  Would  yo a say  that  the  quality  of  flax  deter- 
mines the  value?— It  does,  but  I think  that  before 


last  year  wo  were  not  getting  a fair  price  according 
to  the  quality.  I would  say  that  quality  was  not  as 
good  as  twenty  years  ago,  but  according  to  the  quality 
we  were  not  paid  fairly  till  last  year. 

5167.  Do  you  know  that  the  spinning  mills  were  on 
short  time  during  that  period,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  using  so  much? — That  might  be  some  reason  for  it. 

5168.  As  you  said,  they  were  not  anxious  about  the 
flax,  and  naturally  they  would  pay  less? — That  was  so 
in  Cookstown  market. 

5169.  They  were  not  anxious? — You  would  have 
thought  they  were  coming  to  pay  a compliment  to 
you. 

5170.  Did  they  seem  anxious  this  year? — Yes,  and 
bought  i’t  up  well. 

5171.  Was  there  any  flax  left  unsold?— None.  It 
was  cleared  up. 

5172.  Chairman. — What  is  the  paying  price  that  you 
mentioned? — We  got  as  high  as  10s. 

5173.  What  did  you  say  was  a paying  price — 7s.  Ed.? 
--If  it  would  keep  at  a top  price  of  10s.— ninepenee 
below  last  year — and  not  go  lower  than  6s.,  I thinl- 
farmers  would  grow  it. 

5174.  That  would  be  an  average  of  8s.? — About  8s. 

5175.  That  is  a fairly  good  price? — When  the  top  is 
8s.  aud  it  comes  down  it  is  different. 

5176.  Mr.  Crawford. — Have  you  ever  considered 
the  number  of  markets  that  are  on  Saturday — there  is 
Ballymena  and  Ballybay? — Y_es. 

5177.  Of  course,  if  a spinner  happened  to  have  only 
one  buyer,  be  can  only  buy'  in  one  place,  and  if 
Ballymena  flax  suits  better  than  Cookstown  flax,  he  is 
sent  there,  naturally  ?— Yes. 

5178.  There  is  a difficulty.  You  must  have  your  buyer 
in  the  mill  one  day  a week  to  give  him  a talking  to 
about  the  dear  flax  he  buys,  so  that  he  has  only  five 
duys  to  go  round  the  markets,  and  you  cannot  get  in 
ten  or  twelve  markets  into  five  days? — If  it  does  not 
suit  the  mill  to  send  him  up  we  cannot  compel  them. 

5179.  Just  one  question — you  gave  the  yield  of 
grass-seed  from  Italian  grass  at  6 cwt. — what  yield  of 
hay  would  you  have — of  the  seeded  hay? — When  you 
would  take  the  seed  off  it? 

5180.  Yes? — It  would  not  weigh  so  heavily.  I would 
say  30  cwt.  to  2 tons. 

5181.  And  the  price  about  30s.  per  ton? — You  might 
put  10s.  on  that. 

5182.  £2  a ton? — Yes. 

5183.  Mr.  Jambs  Stewart. — Grass-seed  is  taking  the 
place  of  flax? — Not  altogether. 

5184.  But  this  is  the  best  and  biggest  grass-seed  mar- 
ket in  Ulster? — Magberafelt  and  Cookstown — Cooks- 
town  is  very  large  too. 

5185.  These  last  five  years  or  so  grass-seed  has 
fetched  a good  price? — Yes. 

5186.  Merchants  are  sending  it  away  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  last  year  they  did  not  get  rid  of  it,  and  if 
it  comes  back  to  the  old  price,  10s.  to  14s.,  will  not  flux 
be  more  profitable? — When  grass-seed  comes  under  10s. 
farmers  will  stop. 

5187.  It  is  not  so  many  years  over  the  10s.? — There 
was  one  year  it  was  down  as  low  as  10s.,  but  it 
usually  goes  into  the  teens. 

5188.  It  goes  back  again.  If  these  foreign  countries 
say  they  do  not  want  the  grass-seed,  as  they  did  this 
season,  it  will  come  back  and  it  will  quit?— It  will 
slack  the  grass-seed. 

5189.  And  they  may  go  to  flax?— Yes,  but  the  flax 
will  improve  if  they  keep  on  the  price  we  got  last 
season,  no  matter  about  the  grass-seed.  I am  not  a 
bit  afraid  of  that. 

5190.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  labour  is  con- 
siderably scarcer  than  it  was ; is  it  as  good  ? Do  you 
find  any  difference  in  the  character  of  the  labour  now 
to  what  it  was  in  your  young  days?— I cannot  say  that 
there  is  much  falling  off  in  the  hands  I keep.  I know 
there  are  some  middling  hands,  and  if  you  go  out 
and  employ  hands  that  you  have  not  all  the  year,  they 
are  not  very  good — that  is,  strange  hands. 

5191.  You  would  think  flax  is  hardly  as  well  pulled 
as.  it  used  to  be? — In  some  cases  it  is  only  very 
middling.  That  is  one  thing  there  could  be  an  im- 
provement in — the  handling  of  the  flax,  which  would 
give  the  mill-owners  a great  deal  less  trouble. 

5192.  You  admit  the  crop  is  not  as  good  as  it  used 
to  he  ? — It  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

5193.  Do  you  not  find  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
handle  a good  crop  than  a bad  one? — Surely. 
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good  crop  will  keep  straight  in  spite  of 
yoursetf?— It  wiU;  and  if  you  have  an  after  growth 
through  the  flax-short  and  long-I  think  the  cause 
alike”  Seed’  ” ‘8  harder  to  keeP  straight  than  if  all 

5195.  And  the  same  thing  follows  all  right  through 
—good  flax  is  much  easier  scutched  than  bad  flax?— 
I would  say  that. 

5196.  And  it  still  has  a finished  appearance  °— It  is 
easier  keeping  it  in  shape. 

5197.  You  will  scutch  a good  lot  of  flax,  and  put  it 
on  the  market,  and  it  will  have  a creditable  appear- 
ance, and  do  well  for  the  scutcher;  whereas  if  an  in- 
different lot,  you  may  use  even  more  care  and  atten- 
tion and  you  lose  money  on  it  and  it  won’t  have  the 
finished  appearance? — Not  a doubt  of  it. 

5198.  After  all,  in  the  matter  of  handling  flax  the 
great  thing  would  be  to  produce  a good  crop.  If 
you  produce  the  good,  sound  crop,  the  handling, 

scutching  and  everything  improves  along  with  it? 

Yes. 

5199.  You  mentioned  8 stone  to  the  peck— that  is 

not  as  common  an  occurrence  as  it  was  20  years  ago?— 
It  is  not.  ° 

It 6is°°’  Ifc  iS  mUCh  m°re  rare~8  8tone  to  1)116  Peek?— 

5201.  Do  you  apply  any  artificial  inanities?— Not  to 
flax. 

5202.  You  apply  no  kainit?— I do  not. 

«r5n°3'  ®iat  is  not  generally  done  ^ this  district? — 
Well,  in  some  parts  they  did  apply  a little  of  it.  You 
have  a gentleman  here  to  give  evidence  who  tried  it 
two  years  ago — Mr.  Henderson. 

5204.  You  mentioned  that  you  sometimes  have  a 
very  big  crop.  I think  you  mentioned  a crop  of  great 
bulk  of  straw  and  small  yield?— Yes,  Riga  seed. 

5205.  Had  you  any  other  flax-seed  in  the  same  field? 
—I  had  not;  it  was  a little  dark  soil  field,  and  I 
thought  I would  try  the  Riga  on  it  to  see  if  it  would 
do  and  it  did  not  turn  out  well. 

5206.  What  place  in  the  rotation  do  vou  sow  the 
has— is  it  the  second  lea? — It  is,  usually.' 

5207.  Do  you  sow  any  second  crop  after  potatoes  or 
turnips?— I did  it  on  that  field,  but  it  is  not  usual.  It 
is  usually  after  lea. 

5208.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  flaxes — that  is,  in  the  two  different  flaxes  in  the 

do  “ tbe  scutching  for  people  that  do  it. 
i go  , fi“d  Y°u  will  have  a better  bulk  on  the 
eac'o77FU£ely’  and  emPties  down  more. 

5210.  Empties  down  more,  and  in  the  other  place 
iou  will  have  a smaller  crop  and  it  scutches  out  better 
quahtybUlk  ^ better  quality P— You  are  right;  better 

Mighfc  ii!  nofc  be  possible  that  if  the  Riga  seed 
had  been  sown  in  the  other  place  in  the  rotation  you 
nugnt  have  had  a fairly  good  crop?-I  would  not  say 
so,  but  it  might. 

n,??12'  Howev®r>  you  never  tried  it  but  one  year— 
that  was  enough  for  your  lifetime?— I had  Dutch  seed 
— . , 8ame  field  3 number  of  years  before,  and  there 
large  fidd”  mult*  iu  the  sanie  fieltL  14  was  not  a 

£ou  cbarSe  ls-  3 stone?— Yes. 

J™'  Do  not  admit,  Mr.  Cowan,  that  the  flax 
f,a  18  mucl1  easier  *o  scutch  than  flax 
no  other  Plaee  111  the  rotation?— There  is 

L arge'  big-boned  flax  is  easier  got  over, 
as  uch  easier  got  over,  so  that  there  would  be 

tie  oil S“utohi”l5  "el  >•»  ■»  at  la.  .. 

mow  easily 

oeSl’18’  “““  *°  *'11  me  ttat  the  Coleraine 

Hm,  T ““  °»  *“d  th*‘  know  won't 
the  best  crop? 

will  Bhav«  ^r,STEi7ART~°l1  awel  lea  ou  our  land  we 
think  genei.a  y yery  large  crops — sometimes  we 
to  the  g01nf  to  be  made  up — but  when  it  comes 
fibre  la  bave  8 smader  proportion  of  coarse 
straw  w otber  we  have  a smaller  bulk  of 

5219  fVini.  461  class  of  fibre  and  more  of  it. 
lea  you  ■ Just  one  minute— it  is  not  on  the 

“.the  sfcold  crop.'3  °atS  gr0Wn  °*  lea?~Quite 
you^to"  Stewart. — I have  always  known 

"have  heni-d8P^e?  °f  as  one  of  tbe  best  scutchers.  I 
self?—T  sbout  your  scutching  before  I knew  your- 
I would  not  say  that,  Mr?  Stewart. 
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h»«~’  ^'n*1  J?u  .teU  us  how  much  preference  the 
flS  Do'  tl^vke-m  Wel1  Sc1utched  and  badly  scutched 

5®“’  °“e,of  tbem,  particularly,  attended  to  my  lots  of 

tb™ ,h"  «■*  th >» -a  tfi 

S'  8™  enough? — I could  not  complain. 

mTi-ITT  ““  h™  bee“  mentioncd-Sio  vou 
“"?0‘  epinriere  anj  better 

pricSJfc  ns,s  w ?“■  ,d°  ii,cj  e™  be*to 

there.  ^ * b *’  but  1 would  like  to  see  them 

me5n’-  You  , approve  of  the  commission 

-oo-  tbe  spinners'  men. 

o22o.  Mr.  J.  \y.  Stewart. — Have  you  been  in  i 

“crmStowh  «”*  P°?“bll'  two  er  three  buyers', 
no  matter  whether  commission  or  spinners’  men  and 

S™  w«  a H “ b‘?  [at  °*  w'th  ‘be  ™*»lt  ii 
t * 1i  U TiSet.?nd  pnoes  were  lower?— Less 
anyttdng  **““  * httl*  lf  yon  hare  a large  market  of 

tagef6'  Th°y  take  advantage  of  «?— A little  advan- 

5227.  \Ve  would  do  the  same  ourselves  in  the  same 
position,  but  in  a market  where  there  would  be  8 or 
. or  buJ'ers  it  would  be  bought  up  quickly  and 
PnWflb  it  r 6 13,m°re  satisfactory  tosee  them. 

tit5L?s“.“„B“d  to  w ->»<>'  °<  »-r- 
.tS?,eSh.t”sfcdWetf.?lPeri““  Selli”S 

o23°.  And  you  have  one  year’s  experience  of  selling 
—I  do 0Pe“  market’  and  -vou  tLinh  it  an  improvement? 

JI8L2;uD°  yen  think  it  has  a good  effect  otherwise, 
even  m the  scutclung— I mean  to  say  that  a mfll-owner 
, f • i u 'j  ^ and  lt  Is  sold  and  delivered  at  the 
u cigii- bridge,  but  flax  sold  in  the  open  market  has  got 
kooo  Tbthe  crlfcicism  of  the  farmers?— You  are  right. 
5253.  Do  you  not  find,  from  your  experience,  that 
the  farmers  know  a good  thing  when  they  see  it— 
they  know  flax  when  it  is  fairly  well  scutched?— Thev 
know  when  it  rs  right  scutched  as  well  as  anv  of  us. 

5234.  And  further,  they  know  a gotal  salesman  from 
a bad_salesman? — I think  they  would. 

5235.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  inducement  to  many  a 
flax-grower  to  go  to  a man  that  has  got  a character 
“ 3 g°od,  salesman— they  will  stretch  a point  for 
that?— I think  they  would.  They  would  like  the 
assistance  of  a man  that  would  give  good  advice  about 
the  flax. 

5236.  About  the  mill-owners’  combination,  that  is 
practically  a combination  you  have  made  here  in  the 
matter  of  selling  the  flax?— Yes. 

5237.  And  the  farmers  have  fallen  in  with  the  idea 
and  they  are  well  pleased  with  it?— We  consulted  a 
good  many  farmers  before  we  did  it. 

5238.  Do  you  think  that  is  possible  iu  every  case 
“-oSr  x Wners’  combination?— I think  it  should  be. 

o239.  I agree  with  you.  Would  it  be  a good  thing 
it  there  was  a mill-owners’  combination  or  association 
in  every  district,  and  every  flax  market  have  its  brand 
and  a central  committee?— A committee  to  arrange 
matters  for  them. 

5240.  Not  to  sell  at  the  scutch-mills  for  one  thing? 

— On  no  account. 

5241.  And  another  thing,  would  it  be  a good  thing, 
supposing  you  met  a market  such  as  I suggested’ 
where  there  were  only  two  buyers,  and  flax  was  going 
to  be  sold  cheap,  that  the  mill-owners  could  sav,  “ We 
will  take  the  flax  home  and  keep  it  till  there  is  better 
competition”? — Perfectly  right. 

5242.  Would  not  that  be  an  advantage? — It  would, 
surely,  hut  we  would  do  that  before  we  would  sacrifice 
it  in  our  locality. . 

5243.  You  take  an  odd  lot  home? — Yes ; an  odd  lot. 

5244.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  selling  that  same 
lot  the  next  day? — You  are  coming  at  the  point  now. 

5245.  Do  you  find  if  there  is  a load  brought  homo 
the  farmer  will  put  it  on  some  other  man’s  cart  to 
sell  it  next  market  day?— That  would  help  it,  if  it  had 
a little  turn  over  by  the  mill-man  at  home — tied  over. 

5246.  Take  the  flax  home,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
tossed  or  not,  won’t  the  farmer  want  to  get  some 
other  man  to  sell  the  flax  and  he  will  keep  out  of 
sight? — They  do  not  care  for  buying  it  if  it  is  knocked 
about,  but  I do  not  often  have  that  to  do  and  I can 
tell  very  little  about  it. 


Maohebafelt. 
June  3,  1910. 

James  H. 
Cowan,  Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Magherafelt.  6247.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  reason  the  Buyer 

' •won’t  have  it  next  week — that  it  is  knocked  about  a 

June  3 1910.  hitP — I am  sorry  that  that  is  the  case. 

— 5248.  Is  it  not  also  the  ease  that  some  buyers  will 

James  H.  tell  you  “ You  would  not  take  my  price  last  week,  and 
Cowan,  Esq.  you  can  g0  somewhere  else  now  ” ? — It  has  been  done. 

5249.  We  have  heard  of  that  grievance ; would  you 
say  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  not  wise  to  bring  it 
home.  They  must  sell,  or  if  they  do  not  they  may  be 
boycotted? — If  I got  a fair  price  I would  rather  sell. 

5250.  For  that  reason — is  that  in  the  back  of  your 
mind? — Partly. 

5251.  Is  it  in  the  farmer’s  mind? — The  farmers 
know  as  well  as  the  mill-owner ; they  are  cute  enough 
in  our  locality.  They  would  be  inclined  to  sell,  for 
they  know  if  they  come  back  again  with  the  flax  they 
would  not  be  offered  so  much. 

5252.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — They  are  very  unwilling 
to  take  the  flax  home  if  they  get  a fair  offer? — ■£  fair 
offer. 

5253.  It  is  not  like  other  things ; if  they  take  cattle 
out  they  would  not  think  anything  of  taking  them 
home.  It  would  not  cost  them  a thought? — No. 

5254.  Your  experience  in  the  past  has  been  that  the 
flax  has  come  down  in  price  from  the  Now  Year 

. onwards,  as  the  season  advances? — This  last  number 
of  years,  I am  sorry  to  say,  it  has. 

5255.  This  last  twenty  years  there  would  be  fifteen 
that  it  did? — Yes. 

5256.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a great  barrier  to  any 
improvement  in  the  scutching? — I would  say  if  it 
could  be  improved  I would  like  it  very  much. 

5257.  It  penalises  the  farmer  who  holds  over  his 
flax?— Yes,  and  what  is  the  mill-owner  to  do?  He  is 
scutching  all  the  time  and  wants  to  get  it  in  the 
market  as  fast  as  he  oan. 

5258.  Here  is  the  position  they  put  you  in.  It  is 
your  best  friends  will  wait  on  you,  and  they  wait  on 
account  of  friendship,  but  they  are  penalised  five 
times  out  of  six  for  waiting  on  you? — There  is  no 
doubt  they  suffer  sometimes,  some”  years  worse  than 
others. 

5259.  Would  it  pay  a man  often,  if  lie  knew  exactly 
what  was  going  to  happen,  to  have  his  flax  even 
roughly  gcutched  at  a certain  time  in  the  year  and 
put  on  the  market,  than  to  wait  to  the  latter  end 
and  have  it  particularly  well  scutched  and  sell  it  at 
a reduced  price — I except  these  last  two  years?— I 
would  suggest,  if  the  buyers  would  do  it,  if  they 
would  buy  regularly,  that  they  could  hold  out  and 
pay  on  to  the  last,  and  not  fill  their  requirements  up 
at  a certain  time  and  then  stop.  I have  been  speak- 
ing to  them  different  times  about  this. 

5260.  At  the  time  they  do  drop  off  there  is  prac- 
tically little  flax  to  be  sold.  There  are  only  a few 
markets  open,  and  it  has  a very  had  effect? — No  doubt 
it  has. 

5261.  Chairman. — That  is  where  an  auction  would 
help,  because  there  would  always  he  enough  at  an 
auction,  collected  from  the  various  places,  to  bring  a 
number  of  buyers  together?— As  I said  before,  1 
would  not  oppose  the  like,  and  if  I thought  it  would 
do  any  good  we  could  not  have  it  too  soon. 

5262.  Suppose  you  were  to  consign  the  last  of  the 
flax  to  Mr.  Robson,  of  Belfast,  there  would  be  no 

difficulty  about  spinners  of  Belfast  going  to  his  sale? 

I would  never  think  of  sending  it  down  to  Belfast. 

5263.  Suppose  you  put  a price  on  it? — Indeed  it 
would  sit  there  at  the  price  I would  put  on  it. 

5264-5.  You  would  not  put  an  unreasonable  price  on 
it? — I would  not. 

5266.  Mr.  J . W.  Stewart. — The  flax  is  always 
cheaper  after  the  New  Year? — Not  always — some  years 
they  do  better  than  others. 

5267.  Yon  consider  the  land  is  too  often  flaxed? — In 
some  cases  I think  it  is  too  soon  at  the  flax. 

5268.  You  think  it  will  grow  better  on  new  ground  ? 
— I would. 

5269.  You  will  sometimes  scutch  flax  grown  on  land 
that  has  been  under  regular  rotation,  although  not 
flaxed,  but  it  has  been  kept  moving;  some  man  who 
did  not  grow  flax,  but  he  kept  growing  the  regular 
rotation.  Do  you  find,  if  you  come  on  flax  of  that 
kind,  that  yon  have  a better  crop  than  on  land  that 
has  been  flaxed  for  generations.? — I believe  there 
would  be — my  opinion  would  be  that  it  would  be  better 
after  ten  years— eight  to  twelve  years — I would  call 
that  quite  sufficient. 


5270.  You  never  saw  two  good  crops-  of  flax  sown 
in  succession  on  the  same  land? — I saw  a fine  crop. 
There  was  flax  in  the  field  and  potatoes ; flax  in  the 
potato  ground.  I had  6 stone  to  the  peck.  That 
was  pretty  close. 

5271.  In  your  district  you  will  find  a lot  of  flax 
oven  out  of  new  ground  that  has  never  grown  flax 
before,  grown  for  the  first  time.  Sometimes  that  will 
occur.  Do  you  find  even  that  flax  as  good  as  it  was 
40  years  ago? — Sometimes  it  is  a miss  crop  on  that 
land — too  big  and  grows  up  empty  and  no  fibre — great 
big  empty  flax. 

5272.  Poor  quality? — Poor  quality. 

5273.  Chairman. — That  is  because  the  land  is  too 
good? — Too  rich. 

5274.  That  is  another  reason? — If  it  was  laboured 
a year  or  two  and  put  into  flax,  it  would  be  better 
flax. 

5275.  Mu.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  would  be  liable  to 
have  big  crops  of  potatoes  and  everything  else? — You 
would. 

5276.  You  say  that  the  quality  of  flax  as  scutched 
determines  its  value.  Do  you  not  find  that  there  is 
a great  difference  of  opinion  ns  to  what  the  actual 
value  is,  between  buyer  and  seller? — That  is  where 
the  mistake  comes  in. 

5277.  It  takes  a long  time  between  buyers  and 
sellers  to  determine  the  actual  value,  but  we  suppose 
the  price  at  which  it  is  sold'  is  the  actual  value? — Yes. 

5278.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  buyers  might 
make  a mistake  as  well  as  the  sellers — they  might  buy 
flax  too  dear? — Not  often. 

5279.  I think  you  are  right,  hut  it  is  possible.  Did 
you  ever  know  a case  of  a man  offering  58s.  and  no 
more  for  a load  of  flax  this  week,  and  for  the  same  flax 
the  next  week  giving  68s.? — That  could  occur.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  could  happen. 

5280.  And  sometimes  even  the  flax  mill-owner  thinks 
his  flax  is  5s.  per  cwt.  better  than  it  really  is.  What 
I want  to  find  out  is — do  you  think  the  quality  of  the 
flax  is  determined  when  it  is  scutched?  What  stage 
is  it  that  the  value  is  determined? — When  it  is 
scutched  and  put  in  a store;  a mill-owner  that  has 
attended  markets  regularly  should  have  a fair  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  flax. 

5281.  You  sold  a lot  this  year  at  10s.  Bd.  a stone, 
that  is  S4s.  ? — I did,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  I may  say  it 
was  worth  £1. 

5282.  There  you  are;  that  is  the  very  point  I was 
at.  Is  it  not  possible  that  that  flax  was  quite  equal 
to  flax  bought  at  Courtrai  at  £5  to  £6  per  cwt-.?— I 
saw  foreign  flax  sold  at  30s.  not  better.  There  was 
one  peck  of  8 stone,  and  it  was  lovely  white  flax  and 
we  handled  it  our  very  best. 

5283.  Chairman, — When  was  it? — This  year. 

5284.  It  made  how  much  ? — 10s.  6d.  a stone,  b"ut  it 
was  worth  20s. 

5285.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  would  call  it  2s. 
better  than  flax  you  were  getting  9s.  6d.  for? — It  was 
far  more. 

5286.  Mr.  Lane. — Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of 
farmers  giving  up  flax-growing  owing  to  the  fishery 
laws? — I do  not. 

5287.  You  think  a catch-dam  is  possible  in  nearly 
all  cases? — In  most  cases  it  could  be  remedied  with  a 
little  attention. 

5288.  Would  it  be  a costly  thing? — It  would  not. 

5289.  How  long  would  it  take  a man  to  dig  a catch- 
dam  of  an  average  size? — According  to  the  man’s 
sowing  and  the  size  of  the  dam  above  it,  but  it  would 
not  take  long.  A day  or  two  of  a man  would  do  the 
most  of  it. 

5290-  When  the  flax-water  is  kept  in  the  catcE-dam 
is  there  a bad  smell . from  it? — There  would  be. 

5291.  Is  that  a serious  matter  in  the  country? — Not 
so  much,  because  flax-dams  usually  are  a distance  off 
houses.  Thev  are  not  at  the  door. 

5292.  Would  it  not  do  harm  to  cattle  ?— Cattle  must 
be  kept  away  till  the  flood  comes  and  it  is  swept  away, 
because  they  might  drink  it  and  it  would  not  be  good 
for  them. 

5293.  I suppose  many  farmers  do  not  realise  the 
damage  done  by  the  flax-water  P — They  do  not  think. 

5294.  As  reasonable  men,  if  it  was  brought  home 
to  them  that  they  did  damage  to  young  fish  they  would 
be  more  careful  ? — If  they  were  taken  nicely  and 
talked  to  I think  they  would  comply  with  what  we  are 
talking  about. 
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5295.  Your  County  Committee  has  Agricultural  Iu- 
structors  going  round  the  country? — We  have 

5296.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a useful  thing  if  they 

talked  to  the  farmers  about  it?— I think  it  would  be 
a very  good  way  of  getting  it  spread  through  the 
country.  “ 

5297.  It  would  help  to  make  peace  between  fisher- 
'“-ooc"  r rm<M'8’  and  ?mooth  tllin8s  over ? — It  would. 

o298.  I suppose  you  know  a good  many  cases  where 
farmers  let  oft  the  water  and  were  not  prosecuted?— 
I have  heard  of  them,  but  I may  say  to  you  that  if 
there  is  a fair  amount  of  water  running  in  the  river 
at  the  time  that  the  flax-water  is  let  off,  it  will  no+ 
do  a particle  of  harm. 

5299.  Do  the  fishery  people  prosecute  if  you  do  let  off 
m a flood? — They  would  not. 

5300.  They  ere  reasonable  P-Bnt  there  ere  times 
when  you  would  not  call  it  a regular  flood,  but  there 
JS  a fair  running  of  water,  and  I believe  it  would  not 
do  a bit  of  harm  to  let  eg  a little  of  it.  The  time  that 
the  harm  « dene  u after  a fortnight  or  three  week, 
of  dry  weather  and  the  rivers  are  very  low.  If  you 
let  off  the  flax-dam  when  the  river  is  low  it  would  kill 
fish,  for  they  cannot  get  away. 

5301.  The  point  is,  do  the  fishery  people  prosecute 

indiscriminately  or  do  they  show  discrimination  in  tile 
cases?— I think  the  bailiffs  that  they  send  round 
go  too  far.  They  want  to  make  themselves  known 
and  even  if  the  water  had  not  done  any  harm  if  they 
could  get  a cause  they  would  want  to  bring’ you  un 
to  the  law.  1 

5302.  Do  the  bailiffs  start  the  prosecutions,  or  do 
they  report?— They  report  to  the  head,  but,  of  course, 
he  is  governed  by  them. 

5303.  Mr.  Hinchclut.— Have  you  this  disease  of 
flax  known  as  yellowing  in  your  district?— Some 
seasons  we  have  a little  of  it. 

. 5304.  Have  you  attempted  any  remedy  or  preven- 
tive measures? — I cannot  say  that  I see  it  much  in  our 
county. 

5305.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  reported  that  a potash 
manure — for  instance,  kainit— is  a preventive  of 
yellowing? — -I  have  heard  it.  You  have  a gentleman 
here  who  will  give  evidence  and  explain  to  you  his 
experience  of  it. 

5306.  In  connection  with  the  first  recommendation 
of  your  County  Committee  that  an  inspection  of  seed 
from  foreign  countries  be  made,  you  have  already  told 
the  Chairman  it  is  a little  impracticable? — I would 

5307.  I would  like  to  develop  one  little  point  then. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  to  tell  one 
variety  from  another  by  the  look  of  the  seed — one 
variety  of  Dutch  from  another  variety  of  Dutch  seed? 

— I think  I would  know  a little  difference.  I think 
you  would  know  good  seed  from  bad  seed. 

5308.  That  is,  good  Riga  child  from  bad  Riga  child, 
but  you  would  not  know  one  variety  of  Riga  child  from 
another  variety  that  might  happen  to  be'  grown  in 
Holland? — No. 

5309.  So  that  that  means  the  officer  referred  to  by 
your  Committee  would  have  te  inspect  the  seed  coming 
from  the  crop,  and  follow  it  right  away  through  the 
rippling  and  the  cleaning  and  the  shipping? — He  would 
have  a close  bit  of  work  to  do  there. 

5310.  A large  number  of  farmers  are  saving  seed, 
and  yon  would  have  to  have  a man  on  each  farmer’s 
place  as  they  are  all  saving  at  the  same  time? — It 
would  be  hard  to  do. 

5311.  You  attribute  this  unevenness  in  the  crop 
largely  to  the  seed  not  being  as  good  as  formerly? — 
Partly,  I do. 

•5312.  You  also  stated  that  you  had  bad  seasons  ef 
late  years? — No  doubt. 

5313.  And  you  meant,  of  course,  that  flax  requires 
a much  better  preparation  of  the  seed-bed  than  other 
farm  crops? — It  does. 

5314.  And  that  such  a seed-bed  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  in  bad  seasons? — It  is  harder  to  prepare  the 
ground. 

5315.  And  you  got  a more  uneven  growth  on  that 

account?— Yes. 

5316.  So  that  that  fact  should  he  taken  into  account, 
in  addition  to  the  seed? — -There  is  one  thing  I would 
say,  that  the  Department  should  get  great  credit  for 
encouraging  the  farmer  by  giving  prizes  for  the  clean- 
est ground  and  the  best  crop  of  flax.  It  is  not  only 
for  the  best  crop  but  for  tbe  cleanest  ground,  which 
!s  a great  encouragement  to  the  farmer.  I would  say 
that  the  Department  should  get  great  credit  for  that. 


INDUSTRY’. 


13: 


o31/.  We  have  heard  in  several  districts  that  the 
.scheme  neither  increased  the  area  nor  tended  to  stop 
R wLTf  U°Uld  Tou  would  think  that 

T t0  merease  tlle  acreage  under  flax. 
odlH.  It  tends  to  the  increase? — Surely 
531‘J.  Chairman —You  would  continue  these 

SSV  'VO“  d-  TWe  bad  a trial  the  prizes  for 
scutched  flax  in  the  Derry  County  Committee,  and  the 
faimers  seemed  to  think  that  the  mill-owners  were 
getting  too  much  benefit  out  of  it,  and  we  changed  it 
to  give  it  to  the  farmers  growing  the  crop,  so  that 
ey  are  getting  the  whole  themselves  and  the  mill- 

farmed  geu  “ot,l,D8'  H°  ma'y  comPete  with  the  Other 
farmers  but  they  complained  that  the  mill-owners 
were  getting  too  much. 

5320.  You  prefer  the  second  method  ?— Yes  • we  are 
trying  that  now.  ’ a t 

*“  n°«eIear  ' °n  one  point.  In  this  county 

you  mostly  Slw  flas  af*er  a crop  of  lea  oats?— Quite 
so,_  that  is  my  rotation.  ^ 

5322.  The  awel  lea  crop.  Do  you  occasionally  grow 
Yes  ''  th®  green  crop  nnd  S(W  ifc  out  with  seeds?— 

„ J5,3:3;  There  “re  two  ways— one,  you  plough  up  lea 
and  take  a crop  of  corn  and  then  take  flax;  the  other 
way  you  have  a green  crop  and  you  take  oats  and  then 
iiax;  those  are  the  two  systems? — Yes. 

rfor’  rhe  fornler  you ‘adopt  here  mainly?— Yes. 
o™'  In  Coleraine  district  the  other  method  is 


-r  - — — • - may  say 

as  Mr.  Stewart.  ~ ad°Pt  the  Same  metbod 

5326.  Is  that  practice  increasing?— I could  not  sav 
— back  and  forward. 

"-her“b°">ts  J-on  sej-  doc.  the  division 

come  in— as  you  get  nearer  Coleraine?  You  know 
the  country  well— where  do  they  begin  to  change  the 
' — 1 •tbl,Ilk  .lfc  18  practically  about  Coleraine 
that  they  go  in  for  it. 

5328.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— Limavady  comes  first- 
all  the  entire  county. 

«*•  Chairman  — About  Cookstown  the  practice  is 
the  same  as  here? — Most  part, 

5330.  And  Maghera? — Maghera. 

5331.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  more  than  one 
witness  that  in  order  to  develop  the  flax-growing  in- 
dustry an  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  the  farmers’ 
nax  sold  on  foot  to  syndicates  or  to  companies  or 
societies — that  these  would  buy  It,  pull  it,  dry  It  and 
do  as  they  do  on  the  Continent,  steep  it  the  following 
season.  Whether  that  would  be  possible  or  not 
would  depend  largely  on  whether  you  could  dry  the 
flax  so  that  it  could  be  stacked  like  corn? — At  the  late 
season,  if  the  weather  would  suit.  It  is  pulled  very 
often  before  the  corn  is  mown,  and  therefore  vou  have 
better  weather  for  drying  the  flax  than  for  drying  the 
corn,  but  it  is  greener  than  the  corn — harder  "to  win. 

5332.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  dried? — There  are 
seasons  it  would  be  difficult-,  but  I suppose  in  a good 
season  it  might  be. 

5333.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  done? — I never  did. 

5334.  Yin.  James  Stewart. — Did  you  ever  stook  flax 
for  two  or  three  days  to  keep  it  for  the  water?— I did. 

5335.  Does  it  improve  in  quality  by  doing  that? — I 
would  not  say  that,  but  I would  rather  have  it  stooked 
than  lying  flat. 

5336.  Would  the  quality  be  as  good? — If  you  stook 
it  with  the  bows  up  I cannot  say  it  would  So  it  any 
harm.  If  you  stook  part,  stook  all.  I would  not  have 
it  partly  stooked  and  partly  without  being  stooked. 

5337.  That  is  to  have  it  one  quality — the  quality 
would  not  be  worse  than  to  put  it  in  the  water? — -I 
would  not  think  it  would  be  much  different. 

5338.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — It  all  depends  on  the 
weather  whether  it  takes  any  damage  or  not.  Weather 
like  this — a dark  day  like  this — it  would  stay  a good 
time  without  injury? — I had  flax  suffered  badly  by 
lying  two  days. 

5339.  In  strong  sun? — Yes. 

5340.  But  dark  weather? — It  is  usually  strong  at 
that  season  of  the  year. 

5341.  There  are  some  of  my  customers  think 
it  is  a benefit  if  they  get  it  stooked  a day  or  two  in 
dark  weather? — I do  not  think  it  does  it  any  harm 
to  have  it  stooked  with  the  bows  up.  I do  it  myself 
if  I could  not  get  it  in  the  hole  all  at  once.  I would 
rather  have  it  stooked  than  lying. 

5342.  Yes;  lying  flat  is  very  had? — Yes,  I would 
say  so. 


Maghzrafelt. 
June  3,  1910. 

James  H. 
Cowan,  Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Magherafelt. 


Wm.  Henderson,  Esq.,  representing  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


June  3 1910.  5343-4.  Chairman. — You  represent  Derry  Commit- 

_1  tee  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

William  5345.  You  are  a flax-grower? — I have  been  a flax- 

Henderson,  grower. 

Ea«-  5346.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  agree  with  the  last 

witness  that  there  has  been  a large  decrease  in  this 
district? — There  has  been  a decrease. 

5347.  And  this  year  has  there  been  a decrease? — 
From  the  report  they  say  there  is  a good  deal  more 

5348.  Is  that  your  opinion? — I am  sure  there  is  more 
sown  in  our  district  than  last  year. 

5349.  You  give  as  the  cause  of  the  decrease  that  the 
flax  has  done  badly  of  late? — There  are  three  great 
causes — the  flax  grew  badly,  the  price  was  bad,  and 
the  labour  was  very  costly. 

5350.  Why  did  the  flax  grow  badly,  in  your  opinion? 
— I do  not  know.  As  Mr.  Cowan  says,  the  seasons 
were  bad  and  I think  the  flax-seed  was  bad.  I remem- 
ber a few  years  ago  I had  flax  that  grew  very  well  and 
looked  well  till  a certain  stage,  and  when  it  was 
blossomed  I thought  it  looked  very  thin,  and  I went 
among  it,  and  I would  say  a third  of  it  was  a blasted 
stalk  not  more  than  a foot  long,  with  a puny  blossom. 
That,  I am  sure,  must  have  been  something  wrong 
with  the  seed. 

5351.  That  was  one  case — do  you  find  that  constantly 
occurring  ? — No ; but  the  last  two  years  the  seed  was 
very  good.  This  year  I do  not  know  how  it  will  grow, 
but  the  seed  is  not  good  looking. 

5352.  Which  variety  are  you  speaking  ofP — I am 
speaking  of  Dutch. 

5353-4.  Do  you  sow  Riga? — I do  not. 

5355.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  Riga  looked 
remarkably  well  this  year? — I have  not  seen  it,,  but 
the  Dutch  did  not  look  well,  in  general. 

5356.  The  scarcity  of  labour  operates  just  as  much 
this  year  as  in  previous  years? — The  people  will 
struggle  with  that  if  they  think  they  will  get  a good 
price  or  yield. 

5357.  So  that  the  matter  turns  largely  on  the  price? 
— It  depends  greatly  on  the  price.  If  you  have  a good 
price  this  year  you  will  have  more  sown  next  year, 
and  if  you  have  a bad  price  there  will  be  a falling  off. 

5358.  What  would  you  say  is  a paying  price? — I 
would  say  it  would  not  be  under  7s.  6d.  a stone,  and 
fair  yield. 

5359.  What  would  you  consider  a fair  yield? — 5 
stone  to  the  peok. 

5360.  How  many  pecks  to  the  acre? — I sow  six — 
some  sow  a little  more. 

5361.  Would  you  think  the  average  yield  you  have 
just  given  is  an  average  that  has  been  got  in  the 
country  side  for  the  last  few  years? — I think  there  is 
as  much  under  it  as  over  it. 

5362.  So  that  in  spite  of  the  bad  seed — bad  season 

and  so  on  you  still  think  you  can  get  a yield  which 
would  be  satisfactory  if  you  got  7s.  6d.  a 

stone? — About  twelve  years  ago  I sowed  flax  for  two 
years  as  I thought  on  good  ground,  and  I only  had 
about  three  stone  and  got  4s.  6d.  I would  not  sow  at 
that  price  at  all,  and  I do  not  know  whether  we  can 
maintain  the  yield  and  price  at  present  for  the  time 
to  come.  _ 

5363.  Is  the  decrease  larger,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, in  the  case  of  large  farmers  than  it  is  with  small 
farmers? — I think  it  is. 

5364.  To  what  cause  would  you  attribute  that? — It 
is  principally  the  labour  question,  and  they  can  make 
as  much  money  easily  with  something  else.  I used 
to  sow  double  the  quantity  that  I sow  now,  and  many 
a one  does  not  sow  any. 

5365.  Mr.  Crawford . — How  long  ago  was  that — 
fifteen  years?— I would  say  from  thirty  to  twenty 
years  past  I sowed  four  bags,  and  now  I sow  two ; and 
I am  content  to  get  two  well  handled. 

5366.  Mr.  Hinohchff. — Did  you  have.  your  seed 
tested  for  germination  before  you  sowed  it? — Never. 
The  factor  I bought  it  from  said  it  was,  but  I never 
tried  it. 

5367.  You  are  aware  there  is  provision  for  that 
being  done? — I am. 

5368.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  flax-water?— I agree  with  Mr.  Cowan.  It 


is  not  such  a great  grievance  as  what  is  talked  of.  I 
do  not  think  it  prevents  any  man  from  sowing  flax. 

5369.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty? — No.  I live  so 
far  from  a fish  river  I can  let  it  off,  exoept  I have 
water  from  Mr.  Cowan  or  some  one  near  a river.  I 
can  always  let  a little  of  it  away. 

5370.  Where  off? — Into  the  land,  or  a little  stream 
that  is,  maybe,  a mile  from  fish.  The  bailiffs  never 
think  of  coming  near  my  dams. 

5371.  Personally,  you  do  not  think  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  arranging 
catch-dams? — I do  not  think  so. 

5372.  Is  it  a matter  of  large  expense  to  ask  a farmer 
to  construct  a oatch-dam? — Not  if  he  has  a way,  but 
I could  not  do  it.  I could  not  make  a oatch-dam  on 
my  own  farm,  for  the  land  is  on  the  mear,  and  ex- 
cept my  neighbour  would  let  me,  I could  not  do  it. 
But  I have  no  need  to  do  it,  because  I am  far  from  a 
fish  river. 

5373.  Have  you  two  dams,  one  above  the  other?— 
Yes,  two. 

5374.  Could  you  extend  the  upper  one  a little?— I 
could  not  extend  them. 

5375.  In  either  direction? — No.  It  is  a kind  of  a 
rock.  It  is  just  a hollow  in  the  place  I sunk.  I have 
a bad  farm  for  dams,  and  this  is  the  only  place  I 
could  get  water,  and  I let  the  water  out  of  both  in 
the  centre,  and  it  goes  through  a fence  into  another 
man’s  property. 

5376.  I realise  there  is  no  necessity,  but  I was  tak- 
ing it,  that  even  if  there  was  necessity,  and  you  were 
quite  near  a river? — I could  not  make  it. 

5377.  Chairman. — You  would  not  have  it  there  if 
it  was  a breeding  river? — No. 

5378.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Did  you  ever  hear  it  sug- 
gested that  the  water  might  be  pumped  up  with  a 
portable  pump? — No.  It  would  be  troublesome. 

5379.  We  are  told  it  is  done  at  Randalstown?— It 
might  do  very  well  if  there  were  a few  in  the  country 
that  could  borrow  and  wait  on  each  other,  but  if  five 
or  six  men  were  throwing  out  flax  at  the  same  time 
they  would  not  like  to  wait  on  each  other  to  borrow 
the  pump. 

5380.  In  regard  to  the  marketing;  what  have  you 
to  tell  us? — I agree  with  selling  in  the  market.  I was 
always  of  that  opinion.  I think  it  is  the  only  fair 
way  to  sell  flax. 

5381.  Do  you  sell  in  Cookstown  or  Mngherafelt?— 

In  Cookstown.  _ 

5382.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  market  in  Cooks- 
town this  last  winter? — Yes,  better  than  I have  ever 
remembered . 

5383.  Is  that  because  of  the  market  or  because  flax 
is  paying  better? — Both.  There  was  better  competi- 
tion because  good  flax  men  came  into  the  market 
there  were  high  prices  as  well. 

5384.  You  think  if  there  had  been  no  general  ad- 
vance in  the  flax  market  it  would  still  he  an  advantage 
to  have  an  open  market  like  Cookstown? — I believe  so. 
I have  had  good  flax  and  had  flax  at  the  mill,  and 
they  would  buy  the  good  flax  and  leave  the  had  flax 
to  go  to  the  market. 

5385.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Cowan’s  views  about  the 
prizes  for  flax — do  you  agree? — I agree;  but  I thmk 
it  was  as  fair  when  it  was  for  soutched  flax.  I have 
known  flax  on  foot  get  a prize,  and  it  was  very 
poor  when  scutched,  and  I have  known  flax  get  no 
prize  and  it  was  Is.  6d.  a stone  better  than  the  other 
when  soutched. 

5386.  Would  you,  yourself,  like  to  forecast  what  a 

flax  crop  "on  foot  would  scutch  out? — Except  it  gets  a 
mistake  in  the  water  or  handling,  any  man  should 
know  flax  or  he  is  no  judge,  and  a great  many  of  the 
judges  are  no  judges.  . ...» 

5387.  You  think  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  thatr 

—No.  . . 

5388.  In  ^connection  with  the  prizes  for  scutdiea 
flax — that  went  to  the  mill-owner,  the  scutcher, 
and  the  farmer,  I am  told — lots  of  flax  were 
specially  scutched  to  win  the  prizes  and  the  other 
lots  were  not  so  well  soutched? — I have  no  doubt  i* 
the  flax  was  good,  the  mill-owner  spent  a little  more 
time  over  it,  and  it  was  no  harm,  if  the  flax  was  good, 
for  the  mill-owner  did  the  same  to  all.  I think  it 18 
an  advertisement  for  a mill-owner  to  show  first  prise 
flax,  and  it  is  to  his  interest  to  be  very  careful. 
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5389.  Did  it  effect  tile  object  for  which  it  was  de- 
vised, namely,  to  improve  the  scutching  all  round? 

I think  it  did  improve  it. 

5390.  Would  you  recommend  your  own  County  Com- 
mittee to  resume  that  scheme? — I would,  in  preference 
to  prizes  for  growing  flax. 

5391.  Are  you  a scutch  mill-owner?— No;  Mr. 
Cowan  is  my  scutcher. 

5392.  You  are  speaking  on  your  own  account?— 
Yes;  speaking  for  nobody  but  myself. 

5393.  You  have  seen  the  statement  prepared  for  the 
witnesses  representing  the  County  Committee? — 1 
think  so. 

5394.  You  heard  Mr.  Cowan’s  opinion  about  the 
inspection  of  flax-seed  coming  in.  Do  you  admit  the 
great  difficulty  there  would  be? — I suppose  there 
would,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  the  means  of  doing 
good — make  them  not  send  bad  seed  for  good. 

5395.  How  would  you  attain  that  object?  There 
would  always  be  room  for  an  unscrupulous  merchant 
to  pass  in? — There  would,  of  course.  When  I was 
a boy  I could  not  Hold  the  seed  in  my  hand,  and  now 
I could  hold  it  like  oats.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  change  of  the  seed.  It  is  not  like  what  it  used 
to  be. 

5396.  Did  you  see  some  white  flower  flax  that  the 
Department  were  unfortunate  enough  to  supply  to  the 
Committee? — I happened  to  see  it. 

5397.  Did  you  see  the  seed  ? — I did  not. 

5397a.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  would 
answer  your  description? — I had  an  experiment.  1 
got  a bag  from  Mr.  Cowan  when  he  got  his  prize,  and 
I sowed  it  beside  the  other,  and  the  Department’s 
seed  was  entirely  behind  for  quality  and  yield. 

5398.  That  was  one  year? — One  year. 

5399.  To  go  back  to  the  white  flower  seed;  you  say 
you  prefer  seed  that  was  oily  aud  well  matured  and 
filled  out  well,  and  that  you  cannot  grasp? — Yes. 

5400.  That  is  just  the  description  of  that  particular 
white  flower  seed? — It  may  be. 

5401.  Chairman . — How  would  your  inspector  do  with 
that  ? — I do  not  know.  I could  not  do  it,  and  I leave 
it  to  men  that  know  better. 

5402.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Have  you  any  suggestions 
about  experiments  which  should  be  carried  out  with 
Irish-grown  seed? — I never  saw  it.  I heard  of  it. 

5403.  There  was  a report  of  a trial  made  in  your 
own  district? — I heard  of  it,  not  very  far  from  where 
I live.  He  saved  a little  and  it  grew  remarkably 
well,  but  it  has  never  been  fairly  tried  in  our  dis- 
trict, and  it-  should  be. 

5404.  You 
Agricultur 


—You  might  need  an  independent 
—Yes;  someone  like  yourself  might  be 


s not  aware  that  the  Department  of 
, for  some  four  or  five  years,  have  carried 
out-  experiments  of  that  nature? — Not  perhaps  in  the 
North. 

5405.  Yes;  not  in  your  district,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county.  Were  you  aware  of  that? — 1 did 
not  know  about  it. 

5406.  Your  views  would  be  met  if  this  experiment 
were  continued  and  the  results  given  wide  circulation? 
— It  should  be  done. 

5407.  You  say  you  have  a few  remarks  to  make  in 
regard  to  the  scutching? — I would  think  that  the 
scutching  season  is  very  short  and  it  is  a rushed 
a™'-  I would  not  blame  the  mill-owners,  because 
the  people  are  urging  them  to  get  the  flax  scutched, 
somehow,  I think  if  there  was  a little  more  time  it 
would  be  a benefit  to  both  the  farmer  and  the  flax. 

5408.  Is  not  the  reason  for  that  the  fear  that  the 
farmer  has  that  if  his  flax  is  not  scutched  he  will 
get  a bad  price? — There  is  something  in  that;  but  if 
the  buyer  could  be  made  to  commence  earlier  and 
continue  to  buy  later,  I believe  there  is  no  farmer 
f’Ot-  would  like  to  see  an  hour  or  two  more  spent  on 
the  flax  if  it  was  a benefit. 

o409.  You  have  that  fear  yourself? — Yes,  I think 
it- is  rushed.  If  you  have  good  flax  it  is  all  right; 

j t r’  P°wan  *s  as  good  a mill-owner  as  I would  ask, 
and  I think  he  would  be  hardly  able  to  make  scutchers 
take  plenty  of  time  on  bad  flax,  because  if  it  is  bad 
there  is  the  great  inducement  to  get  done  with  it. 
u is  paying  nobody. 

5410.  Chairman. — How  are  they  paid? — By  the 
stone.  If  it  was  any  benefit  to  pay  by  the  day  it 
might  be  an  improvement.  I think  that  a striker  who 
supplies  stricked  flax  to  two  scutchers — if  the  flax  is 
had  and  badly  handled,  he  cannot-  do  it  right,  and 
striking  flax  is  quite  as  much  to  be  looked  at  ns 
scutching.  j, 


o411.  Striking  before  it  goes  to  the  scutchers?— Yes. 

5412.  Mr.  Lane.— Have  you  known  any  cases  of. 

S?*!?  UP  flax-growing  owing  to  the  trouble 

with  the  fishermen? — I heard  them  complain,  but  I 
stop  it  6 Sne  "’aS  116Ver  heavy  enol,6h  to  make  them 

5413.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Cowan  that  if  your  own 

Agricultural  Instructors  were  to  talk  to  the  farmers 
about  this  trouble  of  flax-water,  they  might  make 
things  a little  better?— I think  it  would  bring  the  two 
parties  together.  6 

^ 0Uld  y°U  aPProve  a conference  between 
t.e  fishery  people  and  the  flax-growers  here,  with  a 
view  to  trying  to  make  some  compromise? — I think  it 
would  do  good. 

54i5  Bring  them  together?— Yes.  That  would 

meet  them  fair. 

5416.  Chairman.- 
Chairma 
useful. 

5417.  Mr.  Barbour. — Have  you  anv  suggestion  re- 
garding  the  market?— No;  further  than  that  all  flax- 
should  be  taken  to  the  market. 

5418.  You  say  that  in  the  middle  of  the  year  the 
market  is  all  right,  but  at  both  ends — at  the  beginning 
and  the  end— I suppose  there  is  not  enough  flax  to 
attract  the  spinners — the  prices  go  down.  Have  you 
any  scheme  to  remedy  that?— I think  your  men  are 
very  cautious  about  coming  out ; last  year  I think  the 
mill-owners  had  their  stores  full  before  they  came  to 
look  for  any,  and  then  if  a man  did  not  need  the 
money  he  did  not  care  about  rushing  the  scutcher  and 
the  business  fell.  I think  the  buyers  could  come  a 
little  earlier  and  stay  a little  longer  if  possible,  and 
there  would  be  a little  more  time  to  attend  to  the 
flax.  Perhaps  when  the  flax  is  highest  the  weather  is 
bad,  and  it  is  not  in  a good  condition  for  scutcfiing 
about  Christmas  or  November. 

5419.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  the  spinners  to  come 
to  convenience  the  farmers.  They  would  not  do  that. 
They  are  looking  after  their  own  interests?— That  is 
the  case  with  everyone. 

5420.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  the  scutch 
mill-owners  not  to  machine  any  flax  until  a certain 
period? — It  would  not.be  easy  to  have  storage  for  two 
or  three  months.  Last  year  Mr.  Cowan  had  to  store 
m out-houses  he  had  never  used  before. 

Mr.  Cowan. — We  did  that-  last  year.  We  arranged 
not  to  open  till  a certain  date. 

5421.  Mr.  Barbour. — Hare  you  not  had  an  experi- 
ence of  sending  flax  into  the  market  and  having  it 
tossed  over  and  not  selling  it,  and  then  bringing  it 
back  . and  being  offered  the  same  price  ? — I think 
during  the  30  years  I had  but  one  load  which  came 
home,  and  I do  not  remember  I was  anything  worse 
off.  It  was  tossed  a little  and  I tied  up  what-  was 
tossed,  and  I would  not  be  afraid  to  come  out  and 
sell  any  flax  as  some  men  would  be.  On  one  occasion 
I had  the  horses  in  my  carts  to  take  it-  home  as  I 
would  not  take  the  price,  and  the  buyer  came  when 
he  saw  it  was  going  home  and  gave  the  ticket,  because 
he  was  not  giving  too-  much. 

5422.  Its  value.  If  they  refuse  the  price  to-day  and 
bring  the  flax  home,  is  that  particular  lot-  of  flax 
remembered  and  marked? — It  might  he.  Does  the 
Syndicate  buy  for  you — Mr.  Rice? 

5423.  Mr.  Cleery  is  our  buyer? — Ho  does  not  come 
to  Cookstown,  but-  two  years  ago  I would  not  take  the 
price  at  the  mill,  and  no  one  else  looked  at  it;  they 
would  not,  buy  it  or  let  anyone  else  buy  it. 

5424.  How  did  they  stop  the  other  people? — The 
reason  was  that  it  was  of  too  good  a quality;  but 
there  was  one  decent  man  that  did  not  see  it,  who 
said  he  would  take  it,  at  such  a price,  aud  there  was 
not  a man  in  the  market  would  look  at  it  or  pull  a 
strick  of  it. 

5425.  It  was  a regular  boycott? — I don’t  know. 

5426.  And,  in  your  opinion,  the  buyers  must  have 
got  together? — I don’t  think  they  combined.  This 
man  that  did  buy  it,  he  had  a man  round  the  mill 
and  saw  it,  and  lie  had  offered  3d.  or  6d.  less. 

5427.  And  he  said  he  would  take  it  but  would  not 
look  at  it.  You  got  no  bid  at  all? — No. 

5428.  It-  was  a complete  boycott? — You  may  call  it- 
what  you  like. 

5429.  That  is  what  I call  it.  There  were  plenty  of 
buyers? — Plenty  of  buyers. 

5430.  There  must  have  beeu  something  wrong? — I 
believe  it  did  not  suit  them ; it  was  very  good. 


Magherafelt. 
June  3, 1910 

William 

Henderson, 

Esq. 
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5431.  Yon  clid  not  get  a bid? — There  was  not  a hid 
and  there  was  not  a stride  pulled. 

5432.  Mb.  Lane. — Was  it  a good  market  day? — 
Notiiing  wrong  with  it. 

5433.  Chairman. — What  market  was  it  ? — Cooks- 
town. 

5434.  When  was  it?— Either  a year  or  two  years 
ago — I think  two  years  ago. 

5435.  Mr.  Lane. — Flax  sold  well  that  day  witli 


eases  like  that?— 

5437.  You  hav 
heard  of  them. 

5438.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  mentioned  that  you  had 
not  room  to  make  a catch-dam? — Yes. 

5439.  How  did  you  water  your  flax  when  you  used 
to  sow  twice  ns  much? — I had  flax  dams  in  a meadow 
and  used  bad  water,  but  they  are  closed  up.  There 
was  no  reason  to  make  a flax-dam  there,  it  was  so 


far  from  a river. 

5440.  It  was  a different  dam  you  steeped  in? — 1 had 
to  steep  in  the  other  dam,  and  sometimes  I had  to  get 
water  from  some  good  neighbours  that  were  able  to 
lend  me  a little. 

5441.  You  said  you  knew  of  a case  of  white  flowered 
seed — do  yon  know  how  it  yielded? — I do  not  know. 
Mr.  Cowan  can  tell  you  liow  Mr.  Ferguson's  seed 
yielded. 

3442.  Mr.  .1.  II.  Cowan. — It  was  a very  good  crop, 
hut  did  not  yield  well — about  four  stone  to  the  peck. 

5443.  Me.’  Crawford  (to  Mr.  Cowan). — Ana  the 
average  would  be  five  or  six  stone? — He  had  four 
stone. 

5443a.  And  the  rest,  the  other  flax  was  five  stone  to 
six  stone  ? — Six  stones.  That  flax  that  Mr.  Henderson 
referred  to,  the  Department  paid  him  £20  for  it.  He 
had  very  near  four  stone. 

5444.  And  the  run  of  other  seed  was  between  five 
and  six  stone? — It  was  better  than  that — between  six 
and  seven  stone. 

5445.  And  what  did  that  white  flower  flax  fetch 
when  it  was  scutched — how  much  a stone  was  it  sold 
at? — I think,  as  far  as  I remember,  about  7s. 

5446.  So  that  priee  was  good  enough? — It  was  not 
so  had.  It  scutched  out  very  well. 

5447.  That  was  uot  much  below  the  average  prices? 
— It  was  uot.  We  had  as  bad  flax-seed,  but  when  a 
man  was  getting  all  this  money  he  took  it. 

544S.  Mr.  James  Stewart  (to  Mr.  Henderson). — 
Dutch  seed  seems  to  be  the  favourite  about  Maghera- 
felt? — It  is  the  favourite  about  Moneymore  and 


Cookstown . 

5449.  That  is  on  account  of  the  land  being  heavy 
clay? — I never  tried  Riga.  I was  not  brought  up  in 
that  country,  I was  brought  up  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  dis- 
trict where  they  sow  Riga,  but  I followed  the  neigh- 
bours. 


5450.  They  like  to  sow  Dutch  in  the  heavy  soil? — 
They  think  it  yields  better. 

5451.  Dr.  Hincheliff  talks  about  pumping  water  out. 
Suppose  you  bad  a pump,  and  pumped  out  the  water, 
do  von  think  you  could  take  your  horse  and  cart 
beside  the  dam? — No,  the  way  the  dam  is  constructed 
I could  not  take  the  horse  to  the  dam. 

5452.  Nor  into  the  side  when  you  would  pump  out? 
— I think  it  would  not  he  very  useful,  except  you  had 
any  way  of  pumping  on  the  field. 

5453.  Where  it  was  pumped  the  horse  and  cart 
would  stick  in  the  heavy  soil  ? — I do  not  think  it  would 
be  much  benefit. 

5454.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  judging  of  the 
green  flax? — I would  prefer  the  other,  but  I am 
content  enough. 

5455.  Good  flax  is  better  judged  when  it  is  dried 
and  spread  out  and  off  the  spread  field? — T think  the 
best  time  to  judge  growing  flax  is  when  it  is  nearly 
ripe,  about  two  weeks  before  you  pull  it.  i'lax 
yellows  when  it  comes  to  maturity,  and  if  it  is  a bad 
flax  it  keeps  green  to  the  last. 

5456.  Is  not  it  the  general  opinion  among ’farmers 
that  if  they  keep  their  flax  till  early  in  Spring,  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  they  will  have  a better  yield? — I 
think  that  there  would  be  better  yield  if  the  buyers 
would  attend  and  give  the  same  price. 

5457.  It  is  on  account  of  the  buyers  drawing,  off, 
but  if  they  would  continue  on,  a man  that  has  a little 
money  would  not  be  rushed? — Yes,  the  flax  would  be 
easier  to  scutch  and  yield  better. 


5458.  And  come  out  better  every  way? — It  would. 

5459.  You  talk  about  stricking — there  should  he 
more  care  taken  with  stricking?— There  are  some 
splendid  striekers  and  some  very  middling  ones.  It  is 
not  general  to  get  them  all  alike,  Imt  I believe  there 
is  no  stricker  able  to  stride  bad  or  through  other  lias 
in  a proper  manner  for  the  scutchers. 

5460.  I suppose  some  waste  you  see  makes  yon  form 
that  opinion.  You  think  you  see  some  waste?— 1 see 
the  scutchers  that  are  scutching  it  and  clamouring 
and  shouting  for  flax,  and  the  women  cannot  attend 
them,  and  if  they  have  good  flax  they  might  have  a 
fair  bit  past  them. 

5461.  And  they  have  no  time  to  dress  it  np?— They 
have  not  time  to  draw  it  well. 

5462.  Supposing  you  were  getting  your  own  tow, 
would  you  put  it  out  of  your  mind? — That  would  not 
make  any  difference.  It  is  not  the  mill-owners’  fanlt 
having  plenty  of  tow  or  shoves,  because  if  the  flax 
is  bad  you  will  have  plenty  of  it.  The  less  tow  you 
have  the  better. 

5463.  Would  you  think  you  would  have  less  tow  if 
the  mill-owner  was  not  keeping  it? — Our  mill-owners 
do  not  keep  it.  We  do  not  blame  them  at  all.  Mr. 
Cowan  would  not  keep  it  for  fear  the  people  would 
think  it. 

5464.  He  does  not  keep  it— it  is  to  please  the  far- 
mers lie  does  this? — Yes. 

5465.  Chairman.— Does  not  the  rug  and  tow  go  to 
the  scutch  mill-owner? — No,  sir,  it  goes  to  the  farmer's 
credit.  The  mill-owner  sells  it  for  him. 

5466.  Mr.  Hinchcupf. — Is  that  general  in  the  dis- 
trict?— I think  so. 

5467.  Mr.  J.  H.  Cowan. — No,  it  is  not.  Some  mill- 
owners  buy  the  tow  from  the  farmers. 

5468.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Cowan). — Give  him  so 
much  a peck? — Yes. 

5469.  Without  reference  to  how  much  there  may 
be? — Yes. 

5470.  And  the  mill-owner  scutches-  it?— Yes,  more 
or  less. 

5471.  In  your  case  you  scutch  the  tow  and  sell  for 
the  farmers? — No,  I scutch  the  flax  and  there  arc 
parties  coming  to  buy  the  tow,  and  I sell  it  to  the 
best  advantage  for  the  farmer. 

5472.  How  do  you  divide  up  the  money  among  the 
farmers? — Every  pile  is  kept  by  itself,  and  1 have  a 
book  in  which  I keep  a record  of  each  lot. 

5473.  Mr.  James  Stewart  (to  Mr.  Henderson).— 
You  count  that  more  satisfactory  than  the  other  way? 
— I think  it  is,  because  the  mill-owner  gets  no  blame. 
If  he  was-  the  most  honest  man  in  the  world  people 
would  say  that  he  does  not  take  care,  and  1 believe 
in  many  cases  he  will  get  more  flax  to  scutch  if  he 
sells  it. 

5474.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  fixed  quantity  or 
tow  that  you  can  reckon  on? — The  price  varies.  If 
you  have  good  flax  and  a small  quantity  of  tow  you 
will  get  less  than  for  a great  big  bundle  of  bad  tow. 
Mr.  Cowan  might  be  a fair  judge,  but  I would  like 
to  spend  my  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth. 

5475.  The  only  possibility  of  the  farmer  finding 
fault  with  the  mill-owner  would  be  that  lie  did  not 
put  a fair  value  on  the  tow  ? — That,  and  besides  they 
might  say  that  he  was  too  severe  on  the  flax  to  make 
plenty  of  it. 

5476.  But  then  the  tow  goes  to  the  farmer? — to 
the  case  of  mill-owners  buying  the  tow. 

5477.  But  then  he  would  buy  by  weight? — No,  by 
lump,  by  bulk. 

5478.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Another  thing  in  that 
— you  are  scutching  with  a man,  you  would  see  the 
amount  of  tow  you  would  have  in  your  flax.  i°u 
may  say  that  man  did  not  take  care  of  your  flax 
and  you  will  not  go  back  to  him,  whereas  if  he  had 
not  a big  pile  you  would  say  “ I am  well  satisfied  ’ ■ — 
But  the  man  that  buys  it  "might  be  sweeping  it  away 
altogether,  and  in  this  case  you  would  see  your  own 
tow.  I think  it  is  more  satisfactory. 

5479.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  think  it  is  an 
advantage,  Mr.  Henderson,  to  see  plenty  of  tow?  1 
would  rather  have  a little  tow. 

5480.  What  is  the  tow  composed  of? — The  rough 
part  of  the  flax. 

5481.  Yon  say  that  the  flax  grows  unevenly  com- 
pared with  what  it  used  to  do.  You  mentioned  a 
case  where  there  was  only  a small  proportion  of 
good  long  flax? — There  would  be  more  rug. 
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5482.  Do  you  not  find  that  in  the  majority  of  oases 
you  will  have  a good  crop,  but  a considerable  per- 
centage of  the  Has  will  be  so  short  that  the  pullers 
will  leave  it  after  pulling  the  crop  ?_I  have  seeA  fields 
with  not  a handful  of  short  flax. 

■3483.  Do  you  not  find  this  getting  more  common:-' 

It  miglit  with  stony  ground,  but  in  , g„„a  tJ„ 
flax  will  be  pulled  out,  and  I have  seen  plenty  of  eases 
where  there  was  not  a handful  of  short  flax  in  tile  field 

5484.  Supposing  there  is  some  in  that,  there  must 
be  some  that  the  scutcher  cannot  catch,  and  it  is 
bound  to  go  into  the  rug? — Yes. 

5485.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  price  you  get 
for  the  tow  from  the  miller?— I got  30s.  last  year  for 
the  tow  in  28  pecks. 

5486-7.  That  is  15s.  a bag? — Yes. 

5488.  Does  the  tow-merchant  send  his  own  worker 
to  gather  the  tow  at  the  mill,  or  is  it  Mr.  Cowan  V— 
He  sends  a man  to  buy. 

5489-91.  Who  shakes  it  up  P— They  shake  it  and  take 
it  away  when  they  buy  it. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cowan. — The  farmer  sends  his  own  man. 
Witness.-— I send  a aae  to  slake  it  and  cany  it 
stray  lute .the  pile  The  farmer  or  his  a sees  the 
flax  scutched  and  the  tow  taken  out. 

5492.  Mr  J.  W.  Stewart.— This  man  has  got  to 
shake  it  and  cart  it  away  a considerable  distance 
and  ,VS  S°mg  .to  lose  a lifctle  from  ™ste.  Do  you 
think  that  tow  is  not  of  considerably  greater  value 
to  Mr.  Cowan  than  to  any  tow  merchant? It  may- 

be; I do  not  know  the  value  of  it. 

5493-4.  You  save  the  carting  and  the  labour  and  he  is 
there  at  hand.  Mr.  Cowan  or  any  other  scutch  mill- 
owner  like  Mr.  Cowan,  if  he  would  buy  this  tow,  he 
™dd  no  more  dishonest  than  he  is  at  the  present 
time  P— Of  course  not,  but  you  could  not  keep  the 
people  from  talking. 

5495.  Would  it  not  be  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Cowan 
to  keep  his  machinery  employed? — It  would. 


he  is  going  to  make  it  pay.  There  are  no  grounds  for 
that,  only  the  suspicion?— It  may  be.  but  the  mill- 
owner  that  does  not  buy  it  will  be  the  safest  except 


)'  the  ti 


5496.  As  a matter  of  pure  business,  is  it  the  proper 

business  of  a scutch  mill-owner  to  buy  tow? 1 have 

no  objection,  but  if  one  mill-owner'  began  it  and 
another  did  not,  it  is  not  the  thing. 

5497.  You  think  if  a mill-owner  began  to  buy  the 
tow  he  would  lose  his  custom?— -He  would  not  lose  it 
all. 

5498.  Considerably  ?— He  would  lose  some  of  it. 

5499.  You  must  be  very  suspicious? — I am  only 
giving  my  opinion,  and  I may  be  wrong. 

5500.  I can  remember  my  father  saving  the  same 
thing  He  never  bought  any,  but  after  I had  begun 
a while  I did  it  and  I never  saw  it  made  any  differ- 
ence ? — Did  you  find  yourself  much  better  off? 

5501.  Considerably,  because  the  tow  is  about  the 
best  paying  thing  I have  got.  There  is  very  little  in 
the  scutching  of  flax  the  way  it  has  got  to  be  scutched. 
What  price  did  you  pay  for  scutching  forty  years 
rg°  j * do  n°t  know — I suppose  the  same  price.  I 
lived  at  Garvagh,  and  it  was  nearly  all  hand  scutched. 

5502.  But  mill  scutched?— I think  it  was  Is.  all  the 
time. 

5503.  Is  not  this  the  fact  of  the  case — flax  has  got 
worse  to  scutch?— It  might. 

5504.  Considerably,  still  the  price  for  scutching  is 
sa“e  as  if;  was  and  the  labour  is  just  the  same, 

na  the  cost  of  labour  has  advanced — the  cost  of 
every  labour? — My  opinion  is  that  if  you  had  bad 
““  “i  charge  more  it  would  stop  growing  entirely. 

50 j.  That  is  the  point,  it  is  the  bad  flax  we  should 
lar?f  “»°re  for  because  it  is  harder  to  souteh? — You 
ouid  charge  more  if  it  does  not  pav,  but  you  could 
not  have  the  face  to  charge  more. 

— T ^ou  know  nothing  of  co-operative  societies? 

„ do,n?fc'  i-  know  they  were  in  your  county  and 
were  a failure. 

5507.  Co-operative  societies  are  got  up  to  get  the 
most  possible  out  of  the  flax  and  to  get  the  greatest 
trra.'>n^fe  ^as:  ®bre  and  the  least  percentage  of 
",  course,  and  if  thev  are  not  a success  what 
use  are  they. 

^ou  know  if  they  have  increased  the 
tv  nt  tow  compared  with  the  scutch-millers? — 
550Q  c°  experienc.e  of  whether  they  do  or  not. 
buvincr  ?at  this  charge  against  the  mill-owners 
thin  ir  * ii-  ,w  is  only  a suspicion.  It  is  a natural 
“ng  o think  that  if  a man  has  got  to  work  the  thing 


every  man  buys. 

5510.  I think  I do  a fair  trade  and  I bin 
And  you  arc  still  scutching  away  yet. 

fbfU^ti,1*-S‘'"tC,,ling  ?way  .vet  ?— Did  you  not  try 
the  oo-operative  plan— the  new  plan,  and  gave  it  up? 

thought  yoiT^lkL  ^ 

„ '551^:  VoldTVOU  what  1 did;  1 kavo  scutched  it  co- 
operatively ?— Huve  you  not  a co-operative  mill? 

ool4.  I never  had?— You  know  Mr.  Cowan  beat  you 
one  time,  when  the  flax  was  watched,  and  he  bent 

^5  I see  .what  you  mean,  Mr.  Henderson. 

(_0M,fln--It  was  not  this  man  at  all. 
ool6.  Mr.  J.  TV.  Stewart.— That  was  the  Depart- 

. was  “P  seeing  fair  play  was  done?— Yon 

anow  they  were  beaten. 

5518.  Certainly  they  were.  Now  you  prefer  scutch- 

would  bffairer!116  pri““  f°r  the  glwing  croPs?-I* 

Sold.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  judge  the  grow- 
ing crops— is  there  any  man  fit  to  judge  the  growing 
crop,  right  „d  lull  yon  «.rtly  hL  V wSl  SS 
out.  It  is  not  easy,  but  I have  seen  judges  give  the 
first  prize  to  big  bad  flax,  and  a mar  who  was  a good 
qua?ityW°U  d g‘Ve  to  the  medium  size  flax  of  good 

5520.  Supposing  you  were  judging  flax,  and  you 
go  out  about  12th  July  or  20th  July  and  you  come'  on 
a .Is  s,de  ?f  the  road-  sown  on  14th  April 

or  1-th  April.  It  is  hard-boughed  and  finished  its 
growth.  You  come  to  a field  on  the  other  side  of  the 
load,  sown  on  the  12th  May,  which  is  only  properly 
flowered,  and  it  has  still  a considerable  'length  to 
grow.  It  might  come  out  the  superior  crop?— That 


Maghbbafelt. 
June  3,  1910. 


what  I said. 

5521.  Here  you  have  got  to  judge  them  as  vou 
find  them  ?—I  would  come  back.  It  should  not'  be 
judged  till  it  is  nearly  ripe.  It  is  not  fair  to  judge 
flax  in  that  state — unmatured. 

5522.  You  prefer  the  scutching  to  the  growing  flax 
scheme? — Yes. 

5523.  Are  there  some  very  curious  things  about  that 
too? — There  may  be.  There  are  curious  things  about 
judging. 

5524.  Does  it  not  depend  altogether  on  the  quality 
of  the  flax  and  the  scutching  who  gets  the  prizes?— 
It  depends  on  both. 

5525.  Do  you  not  think  there  was  scutching  got 
first  prize  that  was  a most  destructive  svstem 
of  scutching— overseutched ?— It  might  be  a ’little 
overscutched.  I do  not  think  a mill-owner  would 
begin  to  overdo  flax  that  he  knew  was  not  of  good 
quality.  Suppose  I had  bad  flax,  he  would  tell  me 
it  was  not  worth  it-,  but  if  I had  good  flax  he  would 
spend  more  time  and  it  would  not  be  lost. 

5520.  Was  it  not  strange  that  at  lots  of  the  shows 
the  people  exhibiting  only  exhibited  a small  quantity 
of  flax,  qualifying  for  exhibition.  They  did  not  come 
out  with  the  whole  crop? — What  would  be  the  use  of 
scutching  two  or  three  ton  if  they  were  only  going  to 
show  two  cwt.? 

5527.  If  the  prizes  were  paid  for  the  wav  I got  it 
all  done? — Well. 

5528.  I will  give  an  instance — one  of  my  own.  I 
had  a lot  of  flax  in  Ballymoney  Show.  It  was  not  a 
big  crop.  There  was  only  13  cwt. — 104  stones  on  two 
bags  of  seed,  less  than  four  stoue  to  the  peck.  Cer- 
tainly, ewt.  for  cwt.,  it  was  the  best  flax  in  the  class, 
the  highest  price,  but  there  was  a man  in  the  Bally- 
money  district  who  had  a lot  of  flax  in  the  same 
class  that  yielded  eight  stone  to  the  peck. 
It  was  well  scutehed,  only  a coarser  flax  than 
the  first  prize  flax.  That,  man  never  was  men- 
tioned ; he  did  not  get  even  a H.C.  card  itself,  although 
that  man’s  flax  was  worth  £26  an  acre  and  my  custo- 
mer’s crop  that  got  the  first  prize  was  only  worth 
£13.  Who  deserved  the  credit,  the  man  who  produced 
the  £13  crop  or  the  £26  crop? — I think  the  best 
sample  had  a right  to  the  prize. 

■5529.  The  best  quality? — I think  it  is  best  quality, 
not  quantity. 

5530.  You  prefer  to  grow  £13  an  acre  crop  at  60s. 
instead  of  a £26  crop  at  56s.? — I would  not,  but  if 
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Maghehafelt.  the  small  quantity  was  tlie  best  quality  it  had  a 
right  to  the  prize. 

June  3,  1910.  55gi  CHAIRMAN.— Just  ns  if  you  had  one  very  good 
William  cow  an^  onty  one>  s^e  should  get  the  prize  at  the 
Henderson,  show? — Yes,  the  best  article,  except  it  was  for  the 

Esq.  ’ best  yield. 

5532.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  think  the  scutch 
mills  should  commence  earlier? — They  could  not  com- 
mence earlier,  but  I think  last  year  they  were  de- 
layed in  commencing  because  there  was  nobody  to  buy 
the  flax.  I heard  a mill-owner  say  that  he  could  not 
get  the  flax  to  keep  his  mill  going. 

5533.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  will  have  as  good 
a result  if  the  flax  is  scutched  within  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after  being  lifted  off  the  spread  field,  as  later 
on?— I think  it  would  be  as  well  in  the  stack. 

5534.  It  would  do  it  a great  deal  of  good£ — It  would. 

5535.  Do  you  not  think  that  scutching  off  the 
spread  field,  or  very  early,  is  the  way  you  will  get  the 
worst  yield  and  quality? — If  you  have  good  flax  it 
will  do  right  well.  I had  good  yield  and  quality  off 
the  spread  field. 

5536.  You  might  have  had  it  much  better  if  you 
stacked  it  a month? — I did  some  later  on  and  there 
was  little  difference,  but  if  it  was  soft  or  bad  it  would 
be  better  to  stack  it. 

5537.  You  complained  about  the  way  flax  was 
worked  in  the  flax  mills? — Not  very  much.  I sup- 
pose we  have  splendid  mill-owners,  but  it  is  very  hard 
to  watch  everything,  and  you  would  find  that  your- 
self. 

5538.  It  is  not  a bed  of  roses,  a flax-miller’s,  I tell 

you,  but  do  you  not  think  there  is  a great  difficulty 
in  getting  the  flax  handled  properly  for  the  scutch- 
miller? — I do.  I have  great  trouble  in  getting  it 

pulled.  If  I could  get  flax  well  pulled  it  is  always 
well,  and  if  it  is  spoiled  in  the  pulling  it  is  never 
right. 

5539.  The  good  flax  is  the  easiest  pulled? — If  they 
turn  in  the  boughs  correctly  it  will  come  out  correctly, 
and  if  they  pull  three  or  four  lengths  it  will  come  out 
badly. 

5540.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  pay  you  to  put  the 
flax  into  the  barn  and  check  and  square  it  before  you 
send  it  to  the  mill? — It  might. 

5541.  Or  send  two  or  three  hands  to  the  mill  and 
get  it  square  and  fix  it  up  there? — The  best  plan  is  to 
square  it  in  the  field  before  you  tie  it  up. 

5542.  You  cannot  get  it  done? — I would  try  it. 

5543.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  better  handled 
you  send  the  flax  to  mill,  the  better  your  return  no 
matter  who  is  the  mill-owner? — Yes,  how  can  a 
stricker  or  scutcher  handle  flax  because  it  would  take 
twice  as  much  time  to  straighten  it. 

5544.  They  cannot  do  it,  but  should  there  not  be 
a little  co-operation  between  farmers  and  scutchers — 
that  is,  for  the  farmer  to  improve  his  work? — Yes, 
but  you  know  Mr.  Cowan  will  tell  you  he  will  get 
my  flax  well  handled,  and  from  a neighbour  very  bad. 
Will  he  tell  the  man  not  to  come? 

5545.  Are  not  you  getting  the  advantage,  are  not 
you  paid? — Yes. 

5546.  There  will  be  less  tow? — It  would  pay  any 
man  to  get  his  flax  well  handled  before  it  goes  to  the 
mill. 

5547.  You  mentioned  a case  of  a regular  boycott 
in  the  flax.  Will  you  tell  me  were  these  buyers  in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  mills  all  round  the  district  ? 
Were  they  in  the  habit  of  buying  round  the  mills? — 
Only  about  two  buyers  went  round  the  mills,  I think. 

5548.  Is  it  not  very  strange  after  all  that  there 
would  be  such  a boycott  as  that? — I have  seen  a 


brother-in-law  trying  to  get  the  flax,  and  he  said 
there  was  forty  stone  of  bad  flax,  as  he  wanted  to 
get  it.  This  happened  20  years  ago. 

5549.  You  would  not  call  that  a boycott? — I would 
not,  but  it  was  not  very  nice  for  a man  to  state  a lie. 

5550.  Was  the  forty  stone  not  there? — There  was 
none  there.  It  was  all  the  veiy  best. 

5551.  That  was  worse  P — It  was  not  very  nice. 

5552.  Mr.  Lane. — About  this  question  of  the  prize, 
your  object  in  giving  the  prize  is  to  encourage  far- 
mers to  grow  as  much  per  acre  as  they  can?— That 
would  be  the  best  yield. 

5553.  That  is  what  I am  coming  at.  The  main 
object  is  to  encourage  farmers  to  make  as  much  money 
per  acre  on  their  farms  as  possible? — Surely. 

5554.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  give  the  prizes,  instead  of  to  the  best 
looking  flax,  either  growing  or  scutched — to  give  the 
prize  to  the  fanner  who  got  the  best  return  per  acre 
for  his  crop? — I did  not  think  of  that,  but  could  you 
depend  on  me  or  any  other  farmer  telling  the  truth? 

5555-6.  I am  sure  I could? — I am  afraid  you  could 

5557.  Chairman. — We  could  depend  on  you,  Mr. 
Henderson. 

5558.  Mr.  Hinchceiff. — Have  you  any  experience 
of  this  disease  of  flax  known  as  yellowing? — I have  no 
experience  of  it. 

5559.  Were  you  the  gentleman  who  used  potash 
manure? — Yes. 

5560.  What  is  your  experience? — I sowed  it  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.  I bought  half-a-ton  of  kainit  and 
sowed  it  over  three  acres.  I sowed  it  in  two  plots, 
and  left  one  without,  and  you  might  as  well  have 
sowed  it  on  the  country  road.  It  did  no  good  or 

5561.  That  is  your  solitary  experience? — That  is  my 
experience.  I thought  it  improved  the  colour  a 
little,  but  when  it  grew  it  was  all  the  same. 

5562.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Did  you  continue  it? — 
I did  not. 

5563.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Was  it  a dry  or  a wet 
season  P — I do  not  remember. 

5564.  I expect  it  was  rather  a wet  season. 

5565.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  remember  that  boycott- 
ing case — were  there  any  other  sellers  of  flax  in  the 
same  market  who  suffered  in  the  same  manner? — 
Not  that  I know  of.  I do  not  want  you  to  be  blaming 
your  buyers  if  that  goes  into  print. 

5566.  No  individual  will  suffer  from  this.  We  are 
very  anxious  to  get  this  evidence,  because  there  have 
been  rumours  of  ill-treatment  of  the  farmers  by  the 
buyers? — I was  always  able  to  sell  an  article,  even 
if  they  would  not  buy  from  me.  I did  not  lose  very 
much.  There  was  a decent  man  to  take  it  off  my  hand. 

5567.  There  were  no  other  people  suffered  on  that 
day? — No. 

5568.  Have  you  heard  of  many  cases  of  boy- 
cotting?— No. 

5569.  Is  it  a general  practice? — No,  it  is  not,  but 
I know  if  I would  not  take  the  price  at  the  mills, 
when  they  would  come  to  the  market  they  were  not 
very  anxious  to  buy  from  me. 

5570.  And  there  is  nothing  you  can  give  to  explain 
it?— No. 

5571.  Mr.  Hinchceiff. — You  heard  Mr.  Stewart 
object  to  pumping  water  out  of  the  dam— that  you 
would  make  it  unfit  for  the  cart? — Yes,  if  it  was 
on  the  side  it  would  be. 

5572.  If  you  had  not  a way  on  the  other  side  and 
you  had  a pump,  would  it  not  be  an  easy  matter  to 
run  a spout  and  carry  it  over  the  land  two  or  three 
times  the  breadth  of  a cart? — It  could  be  done. 


James  H. 
Cowan,  Esq. 


James  H.  Cowan,  Esq.,  re-called. 


5573.  Chairman. — I want  to  put  on  record  your 
system  of  dealing  with  the  tow? — Yes. 

5 574.  Can  you  tell  us  exactly  what  happens? — 
When  we  scutch  the  flax  the  tow  that  comes  off  is  put 
out  in  the  yard — a large  yard  out  before  the  mill 
door. 

5575.  Each  man’s  by  itself? — Each  man’s  by  itself, 
and  it  is  fixed  up  so  that  the  rain  will  not  do  it  any 
harm  if  it  stands  a little  time.  The  buyer  comes 
round. 


5576-7.  A tow-buyer? — A tow-buyer. 

5578.  Does  he  buy  it  in  the  rough? — He  buys  it  m 
the  rough  state  and  it  goes  to  a spinning  mill.  He 
buys  it,  fine  and  coarse  together. 

5579.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — He  scutches  it?— Be 
does  not. 

5580.  Chairman. — It  is  scutched  before  it  goes  into 
the  yard? — It  is  not.  He  puts  it  through  a machine. 

5581  The  tow-buyer  has  a machine? — He  is  a tow- 
buyer  and  he  also  weaves.  It  is  Duff  Bros,  who  have  a 
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spinning  mill.  They  send  the  cart  and  lift  it  from 
my  place. 

5582.  Is  that  the  common  custom  all  over  the 
country? — Yes. 

5583.  I understand  in  most  cases— I may  be  quite 
wrong— they  scutch  it  in  the  mill?— Some  mill-owners 
do  it-,  but  most  do  not. 

5584.  This  system  that  you  are  explaining  is  quite  a 
common  system? — It  is. 


5585.  The  tow-buyer  comes  to  the  mill  and  lie  buys 
it  in  the  rough  state P — Yes. 

5586.  And  sends  it  to  his  firm?— To  the  firm. 

5587.  He  does  not  ask  you  to  scutch  it  at  all? 

Oh,  no. 

5588.  It  is  scutched  in  that  firm’s  mill  and  that  is 
the  end  of  it? — Yes,  and  they  have  a wav  of  weaving 
it  and  all,  in  this  place. 

5589.  When  he  comes  round,  there  is,  let  us  say, 
Hr.  Henderson’s  tow,  and  Mr.  So-and-So’s  tow.  Do 
you  sell  each  lot  separately? — I do. 

5590.  It  is  valued  separately?— Yes. 

5591.  And  Mr.  Henderson  gets  whatever  you  can 
make  out  of  it? — Yes. 

5592.  Mr  Hinchcpiff.— Do  you  sell  by  weight  or 

bulk?— By  bulk.  ° 

5593.  By  the  heap?— Yes.  There  are  some  larger 
piles  not  so  good  that  you  sell  at  a smaller  price. 

5594.  Why  do  they  not  weigh  it,  too  troublesome?— 
I suppose  so. 

5595.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tow?— If  the  flax 
scutched  the  way  it  should  do — good  flax— the  value 
of  tow  off  it  would  not  be  very  much,  if  there  would 
not  be  much  waste.  I would  say  at  the  very  outside 
it  would  be  Is.  a peck,  or  14s.  a bag. 


5596  If  the  flax  was  poor?— If  it  was  poor  there 
W0J““  b®  a 1?rg«r  bulk  and  more  rough  tow  off  it. 

oovi . It  might  be  up  to  what? — Up  to  Is.  od.  or  Is 
6d.  a peck. 

5598.  Well  now,  when  the  tow  merchant  comes 
along  do  you  say,  “Here’s  .Mr.  Henderson’s  tow. 
iftat  is  the  produce  of  so  many  peeks,  ” or  do  you  sav 
“Guess  it  for  yourself  ”?— I do  not  tell  the  quantity! 
lhere  is  the  pile  of  tow  and  I sell  as  best  I can. 

5599.  There  is  no  question  of  how  many  pecks  it 
took? — If  he  asked  me  close  I would  not  tell  an  un- 
truth. 


5600.  Would  there  be  any  advantage? — He  does  not 
always.  We  have  had  very  small  yield  of  tow  off  a 
great  many  stones  of  flax,  and  in  that  case  I might 
say,  “ How  many  stones  is  that  off,”  and  he  might 
guess  so  much  and  I would  tell  him.  I would  not  get 
so  much  for  it.  It  would  be  flax  that  would  do  re- 
markably well.  That  flax  that  yielded  so  much- 
eight  stone- — there  would  be  little  tow  off  it. 

5601.  It  is  not  sold  by  weight  or  as  the  produce  of  so 
much  seed,  but  by  the  eye?— Yes,  by  the  eye  of  the 
bulk,  and  the  quality  is  tested  by  the  buyer.  He 
looks  to  see  is  it  good"  or  bad. 

5602.  And  whether  there  are  many  shoves  in  it  ? 

Quite  so. 

5603-4.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  are  going  to  the 
open  market  with  the  flax— would  it  not-  be  more 
satisfactory  to  your  customer  if  you  scutched  tl'fp  tow 
so  that  it  also  could  be  taken  to  the  market— would  he 
not  get  different  buyers  in  the  market,  and  would 
that  not  be  more  satisfactory  ?— I would  not  take  that 
trouble  at  the  time  I would  be  scutching  the  flax.  It 
would  have  to  remain  over  till  my  season  would  be 
done  if  I would  do  it  right. 


Magheeafelt. 
Juxe  3,  1910. 

James  H. 
Cowan,  Esq. 


Thomas  Mere,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Condo nderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


Witness. — I should  apologise  for  interrupting,  but 
I was  going  to  say  that  a neighbour  of  mine  had  sold 
a stack  of  hay  that  had  seeded  at  3s.  -3d.  per  cwt. 
and  I offered  beautiful  meadow  hay  (for  the  after- 
grass  had  grown  that  high)  in  September  at  3s.,  and 
the  most  he  would  give  was  2s.  6d. 

5605.  Mr.  Hincholiff.— The  same  buyer  at  the 
same  time? — The  same  buyer  at  the  same  time.  They 
do  not  make  the  difference  between  unseeded  force 
grass  and  seeded  force  grass. 

5606.  If  you  were  feeding  it  to  your  own  cattle 
would  not  you  be  inclined  to  make  a difference? — He 
acknowledged  that  my  meadow  hay  was  better  value 
than  the  other  at  the  same  price,  but  he  said  he  had 
to  class  them  (he  was  a baler)  with  white  hay  and 
meadow  hay,  and  they  sold  in  their  class,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  quality. 

. 5607 . You  appear  before  us  in  your  personal  capa- 
city as  a flax-grower? — Or  as  one  who  was  a flax- 
grower. 

5608.  You  have  given  up  growing  it? — Almost. 

5609.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  grown  flax  to 
any  extent? — Not  for  ten  years  or  even  more — not 
much  for  twenty-four  years. 

5610.  Will  you  tell  us,  shortly,  why  you  have  such  a 
decrease  in  the  area  put  under  flax? — Up  till  the  end 
of  the  seventies  I speculated  largely  and  usually  had 
a good  deal  of  flax  on  land  outside  my  own  farm. 

5611.  You  took  land  for  cropping  in  flax? — Yes,  and 
some  at  home,  and  latterly  I have  just  sown  a little 
in  rotation  and  sometimes  none. 

5612.  What  are  the  causes  for  that  change? — One 
cause  is,  of  course,  it  has  not  been  paying  so  well, 
and  another  was  that  I was  not  taking  the  trouble. 

5613.  Would  you  admit  that  this  year  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  your  district,  as  stated  by  two 
witnesses? — I have  not  seen  such  a good  year  of  flax 
for  a long  time. 

5614.  When  you  say  " a good  year,  ’ ' what  do  you 
mean? — Yield  and  prices.  It  is  the  best  season  we 
have  had  for  a long  time,  and  it  will  lead  to  an  in- 
creased quantity  being  sown. 

5615.  But  this  great  labour  difficulty  will  be  as  great 
as  ever?— It  will. 

5616.  The  cost  of  production  will  be  pretty  much  the 
same? — That  is  quite  true,  but  there  will  be  a greater 
margin  after  that. 

5617.  There  is  the  same  risk  of  a bad  season? — Of 
course. 


5618.  So  that  the  only  change  is  the  price? — The 
matter  of  yield  is  encouraging.  If  a farmer  sows  flax 
and  is  well  paid  for  it,  it  encourages  them  to  sow 
again  whether  it  be  a matter  of  price  or  yield. 

5619.  It  is  a matter  of  net  return,  in  any  case;  it 
is,  after  all,  the  chief  factor.  It  is  a decrease  in  the 
net  return  that  is  the  chief  factor  which  has  contri- 
buted to  the  decline? — I hold  that  the  cost  of  labour 
is  not  so  prohibitive  as  the  difficulty  in  getting  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  it.  I looked  over  an  old  book 
yesterday,  and  I saw  an  account  of  nine  acres  that  I 
grew  outside  my  own  farm  in  1868,  and  everything 
was  noted  . down . The  cost  of  watering,  scutching, 
etc.,  was  noted,  and  the  total  amounted  for  the  nine 
acres  to  £53  odd.  Now,  there  were  some  circum- 
stances that  caused  it  to  be  more  expensive  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  season  was  very 
dry,  and  the  most  of  it  was  drawn  two  miles  to  the 
flax-holes.  I think  a man  on  his  own  farm,  if  he  could 
get  the  hands — and  get  the  hands  that  would  work 
as  well — I think  he  could  grow  it  for  £6  an  acre. 

5620.  You  think  the  cost  of  labour  is  not  prohibitive 
if  you  get  the  labour? — It  is  not  prohibitive. 

5621.  Could  you  get  the  labour  if  you  paid  a little 
more? — I hold  not. 

5622.  That  it  is  not  in  the  country? — It  is  an  utter 
impossibility.  When  I came  to  the  district  I am  in 
there  were  four  families  of  hand  weavers,  and  when 
the  higher  wages  came  by  the  flax  I got  up  to  ten 
hands  from  those  four  families,  and  when  the 
flax  was  past  they  went  back  to  the  weaving. 

5623.  Would  you  admit  that  the  flax  is  a more  risky 
crop  than  any  other  farm  crop  ?— It  is  a kind  of  respect- 
able gambling,  although  I may  say  I have  never  grown 
flax — perhaps,  probably,  once  in  my  life— that  did  not 
pay,  but  you  have  to  be  very  particular  about  the 
ground,  and  I never  remember  selling  flax,  only  once, 
under  7s. ; but  the  soil  must  be  in  a suitable  state’, 
or  the  risk  of  failure  will  be  very  great. 

5624.  Have  you  any  difficulty  about  the  disposal  of 
flax-water? — I had,  after  I came  to  the  farm  I am  in 
at  present.  The  practice  was  to  let  off  the  flax-water, 
and  catch  all  the  fish  you  could,  and  there  was  no 
restriction  as  far  as  I saw.  But  afterwards  they  paid 
more  attention  to  it,  and  when  I found  that  out  I 
prepared  a way  that  I could  run  the  water  off.  The 
flax-holes  were  all  in  a meadow,  and  there  were  some 
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open  drains,  on  the  outlet  of  which  I had  a sluice, 
and  I ran  the  flax -water  always  into  them,  and,  after 
that,  let  one  flax-hole  into  another.  But  I do  not 
think  that  would  be  possible  at  all  dams— I mean  in 
all  places. 

5(325.  Do  you  think  there  are  a largo  number  of 
places  where  you  could  not  easily  make  a catch-dam? 
— I think  there  are  a number  of  places  where  you  coulcl 
not  well  do  it,  but  I think  a system  could  be  adopted, 
and  if  it  were  carried  out  flax  could  be  steeped  with- 
out any  interference  and  its  cultivation  would  not  be 
checked — at  the  same  time  no  great  harm  would  be 
done  to  the  fish. 

5626.  Do  you  think  the  flax-water  has  any  manurial 
value? — Not  as  far  as  I know.  I think  it  kills  any- 
thing it  goes  over,  but  I never  tried  it.  I was  going 
to  say  the  holes  should  bo  let  off  gradually  and  not  in 
a rush.  I had  experience  one  time,  over  thirty  years 
ago,  and  I never  let  flax-water  out  into  the  river  at 
the  time  I was  letting  it  off,  but  there  was  one  time 
I had  flax  in  the  hole  and  I took  it  out  after  letting 
the  water  into  the  drains  for  the  purpose.  After- 
wards there  came  a flood,  which  I let  into  the  meadow, 
and  it  covered  hole  and  drains.  As  it  ran  off  the  flax- 
water  went  with  it  and  did  it  no  harm.  After  my  lias 
was  a week  in  the  stook  drying  and  stacked  there  was 
a lot  of  flax  higher  up  the  stream,  and  the  man  who 
had  it  let  off  the  water  in  one  rush  and  it  killed  all 
the  fish  down  the  little  river  to  Moneymore,  for 
about  a mile.  They  summoned  every  person  who 
had  flax  the  whole  way  up,  and  I was  summoned 
too.  Another  magistrate  and  I left  the  bench 
and  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  any 
of  the  cases.  I could  give  no  evidence  in  the 
case  at  all.  I was  fined  in  a small,  trivial  sum, 
too,  although  I did  not  kill  a fish  with  my  flax-water 
for  over  thirty  years.  "What  I think  should  be  done 
is  this  : the  law  is  bad,  because  it  states  that  if  they 
permit  it  to  run  into  the  river  then  the  bailiff  has  only 
to  say  he  saw  it  running  into  the  river  and  the  person 
is  then  fined.  I tried  to  make  a difference  between 
cases  where  the  bailiff  can  prove  that  he  saw  fish 
lying  about  killed,  and  cases  when  it  only  runs  out  in 
a trifling  way. 

5627.  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  you  wish  to 
see  the  law  amended  in  reference  to  flax-water? — No 
other,  further  than  if  there  could  be  an  understand- 
ing come  to.  It  hits  men  who  have  tried  to  let  their 
water  off  ■without  iujuring  the  fish,  and  they  feel  that 
they  are  aggrieved.  If  there  were  some  kind  of  under- 
standing like  what  I referred  to — that  when  water  is 
let  off  in  a way  not  injurious  to  the  fish,  that  they 
would  not  bo  prosecuted,  it  would  encourage  people  to 
take  care  and  not  kill  the  fish. 

5628.  You  say  you  read  the  reports  of  evidence 
given  at  other  centres  and  you  wish  to  emphasise  some 
points? — There  were  one  or  two  points  in  reference 
to  the  cultivation  that  I mention  here.  I think  the 
farmers  in  general  are  not  particular  enough  in  pre- 
paring the  ground,  and  there  is  one  thing  I would 
emphasise,  and  that  is,  that  all  labour  done  to  the 
land  prior  to  the  sowing  of  flax  should  be  done  in 
dry  weather.  And  another  is,  that  no  flax  should  be 
sown  in  soil  that  is  damp  with  rain,  and  particularly 
if  the  rain  is  falling.  I have  seen  crop  after  crop 
missed  that  way — by  sowing  in  damp  soil  and  then 
if  heavy  rain  comes  on  the  crop  may  be  worth  nothing. 

5629.  Do  you  not  think  these  things  are  generally 
admitted  by  the  farmers? — They  are  not  generally 
acted  on,  whether  they  are  admitted  or  not.  I think 
it  is  a thing  that  should  be  impressed  upon  them. 

5630.  If  a man  has  waited  until  the  10th  or  12th 
May  to  get  the  land  in  better  order  does  he  not  some- 
times think,  “I  must  chance  it  if  I am  to  get  in  any  at 
all  ”? — If  it  were  heavy  land  I would  rather  sow  on  the 
12th  May  than  in  the  end  of  March.  There  is  another 
tiling  I think  that  many  farmers  err  in,  and  that  is 
sowing  too  thick.  I think  when  flax  is  sown  too  thick — 
I have  tried  it,  and  I have  led  them  in  that  neighbour- 
hood to  sow  thinner  than  they  did — when  flax  is  sown 
too  thick  the  fibre  is  too  small,  and  it  is  hard  to  clean 
it,  and  the  result  is  you  have  not  the  yield. 

5631.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  sow  too  thin  you 
have  it  too  branchy — do  you  not  think  it  is  a matter 
that  can  be  safely  left  to  the  farmer  who  has  know- 
ledge of  the  district — do  you  not  think  we  can  safely 
leave  it  to  him? — I would  think,  from  one  point  of 
view,  you  can  leave  anything  .to  the  farmers,  but,  my 
own  opinion  is  that  this  is  a matter  on  which 
farmers  generally  have  erred.  There  is  another  point, 


and  that  is  uneven  sowing.  I sec  fields  at  my  place 
where  there  is  25  per  cent,  of  a loss  owing  to  one 
part  being  thick  and  the  other  part  thin,  and  if  a 
sowing  machine — like  a distributor  of  manure — could 
be  invented  it  would  be  a good  tiling. 

5632.  Did  you  ever  see  the  fiddle  machine? — I never 
used  it. 

5633.  Do  you  know  it? — 1 have  heard  of  it. 

5634.  "What  report  have  you  heard  of  it? — 1 have 
heard  that  you  can  spoil  flax  with  it  as  well  as  with 
the  hand. 

5635.  Are  you  aware  that  iu  districts  where  they 
have  commenced  to  use  it  they  have  continued,  and  its 
use  is  extending? — Have  you  ever  gone  over  the 
briards  and  seen  it  uneven? 

5686.  I have  seen  it,  but  is  not  the  fact  that  the  far. 
mers  continue  to  use  it,  and  that  other  people  follow 
one  man’s  example,  in  its  favour? — It  speaks  favour- 
ably  for  it,  but  you  cannot  sow  in  wind  with  it  any 
more  than  with  the  hand,  and  it  depends,  I am  told, 
on  the  step  of  the  farmer  whether  he  sows  thick  or 
thin,  whether  he  goes  quick  or  slow.  If  we  had  a 
machine  that  would,  like  the  turnip  machine,  no 
matter  how  quick  the  horse  went,  always  sow  the  exact 
same  thickness,  I think  it  would  be  an  advantage— a 
machine  that  would  scatter  it  low  and  not  toss  it  up 
into  the  wind. 

5637.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  em- 
phasise, Mr.  Meek? — In  reference  to  the  seed,  1 do 
not  know  much,  but  I followed  a curious  course.  About 
fifty  years  ago  I had  taken  great  interest  first  in  grow- 
ing flax.  I had  an  intimate  friend  who  supplied  a 
great  deal  of  seed  round  the  neighbourhood,  and  I 
tried  barrels  of  three  different  brands,  and  I came 
to  the  conclusion  that  one  was  the  better  seed,  and  I 
asked  him  to  try  this  seed — to  order  it  in  particular — 
and  I suggested  a course  that  I would  like  to  take 
with  him,  and  that  all  his  good  customers  should  take, 
and  that  is,  for  him  to  buy  early,  at  the  time  he  would 
get  good  seed,  and  then  let  the  customers  take  from 
him,  he  giving  at  a reasonable  profit,  and  if  the  seed 
rose  or  fell  let  him  charge  neither  more  nor  less,  i 
never  troubled  with  seed  since  that,  and  I have  been 
sowing  that  seed  up  to  the  present  when  I sow,  obtain- 
ing it  from  the  same  firm. 

5638.  You  said  that  flax,  after  all,  was  a sort  of 
respectable  gambling  for  the  farmer,  and  I suppose 
the  seedsman  looks  on  the  seed  rising  and  falling  in 
more  or  less  the'  same  fashion? — The  seedsman  does, 
but  still,  one  year  with  another,  what  farmers  do— 
they  wait  to  try  and  buy  cheap,  and  the  result  is 
that  they  are  often  stuck  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

_ 5639.  Would  it  surprise  you  that  we  had  evidence 
given  by  the  seedsmen  that  they  buy  early  and  make 
a sort  of  estimate,  and  that  they  purchase  their 
stocks  months  before  farmers  come  to  buy?  Does  not 
that  meet  your  point? — That  may  be  quite  true,  but 
if,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  seed  gets  scarce,  importer's 
will  send  in  seed  that  they  would  not  send  if  it  were 
plentiful. 

5640.  If  the  seedsmen  have  bought  what  they  think 
is  likely  to  be  in  demand,  most  of  the  seed  has  been 
bought  early.  That  meets  your  point? — I do  not  see 
that  it  does. 

5641.  You  say  if  farmers  would  state  their  require- 
ments, seedsmen  would  buy  early  and  get  the  best 
seed? — That  is  my  idea. 

5642.  If  the  seedsman  is  buying  early,  is  not  tire 
seedsman  buying  the  best  seed? — I do  not  know. 

5643.  Will  you  take  it  from  me — assuming  the 
seedsman  is  buying  early,  he  just  has  the  same  chance 
of  buying  the  best  seed  as  under  your  plan? — I under- 
stood he  would  not,  but  you  seem  to  know  more  about 
it. 

5644.  I am  putting  it — assuming  he  buys  early  he 

just  has  the  same  chance? — I think  the  good  seed 

5645.  Do  not  mind  thinking — assuming  he  buys 
early? — What  then? 

5646.  Then  you  just  have  the  object  effected  al- 
ready that  you  wish  to  effect  by  this  suggestion?— 
But  assuming  that  that  seed  is  bought  early,  and 
that  there  is  only  the  worst  class  of  seed  to  be  bought, 
what  then  ? 

5647.  Under  your  scheme,  wlrat  then? — Under  my 
scheme  I would  be  perfectly  safe  if  I have  bought  the 
first  seed. 

5648.  You  have  got  the  first  seed  already  under 
mine? — I would  have  bought  before  the  bad  seed 
came  in. 
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5649.  Is  there  any  other  point,  Mr.  Meek:-' In  g 

Reference  to  Riga,  I only  sowed  it  once,  and  like  Mr.  £ fi 


5666.  You  think  a farmer  c-ould  still  grow 
La“  acre-  Ooes  that  include  rent? — No. 


should  be  sown  thicker  than  Dutch  ® ; rcuuistances.  The  rent,  of  course,  if  the  land  is 

_fSi js  jftt  si’rsss:  s b,“  i(  he  *■ 

sown  thicker.  I think  sowing  too  thickly1  is  often  the  n.-nfitV  t}6  ?*an  wa.nt.s  to„  Set  some  of  the 

cause  of  aftei'-growti!  and  that  short  flax,  because land  for  th?flax"“'  Bn''”g  “ “™  ‘°r  ““ 

is  just  like  a plantation— there  will  be  little  trees  Sfififi  V^f.  x-r  , , 

killed  as  they  cannot  grow  up  if  left  too  thick.  As  for  the  nine’  acrS  wntVw  “i' *•’  tihe“  tL?  •COsfcc°f 

saving  seed,  I stocked  flax  one  time  from  Friday  till  tl.n  J.cles  Tras  — I included  something  for 

Tuesday,  and  watered  it  then  with  that  which'  was  urn  l5Sbla§.*°  nin^°  lt;  UP-  f added  that  to  it. 
pulled  on  Monday,  and  when  it  got  on  the  grass  I had  ner  '■!!', 7 1"  +i'd  Ip-os1*™*0  add,  tbe  "llole  of  the  £6 
to  send  and  pick  it  out  it  was  so  brown  and  burnt.  and  then  the  }?cl.nded  th*  ploughing. 

In  reference  to  the  difficulty  about  buyers  not  coming  5671  Besides  that  L^hat  vlfn 'l  f 

late  and  early  m the  season,  I think  it  illi"bt  be  met  +i,0  „ % that,  so  that  you  had  £54  to  add  for 

in  this  wav-if  they  would ’only  have  a fortnfgl“fy  abont  £1'4  “ 

market  early  m the  season,  say  in  Cookstown.  5579  You  made  a x-n  00 

5651.  Chairman Tn  s a„.i  „ 1011  m‘ule  a Profit  of  £14  an  acre.'— Some- 


market  at  the  end  of  the  season.  There  would 
larger  quantity  to  induce  buyers  to  come. 


5652.  Mr.  Lane. — About  this  case  of  a river  having 
all  its  fish  killed  by  n flax-dam  that  you  spoke  of. 
You  remember  the  ease  well? — Yes. 

5652a.  Were  there  many  fish  killed?— I think  all  in 
the  river  were  killed — they  were  those  small  trout. 


Id  be  a 5673.  So  that  the  nine  acres  cost  £107 6 

5674.  Chairman. — Your  £6  per  acre  does  not  in- 

having dude  rent.  Does  it  include  ploughing,  steeping,  seed, 
obe  of.  scutching,  and  all? — And  drawing  to  the  market. 

5675.  Mr.  Crawford.— There  is  rent  to  be.  added 
; all  in  to  the  £0? — Yes,  but  that  would  make  it  £12. 

out.  5676.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— You  have  no  need  to 


o6o3.  I suppose  you  were  rather  surprised  to  see  the  sow  by  bflnd  for  there  is  a horse  machine  that  will 
number  of  the  dead  fish  in  the  river?— I did  not  see  sow  fl-’-x-seed  in  any  wind?— I am  glad  to  hear  it  but 

them.  I heard  of  them.  You  see  the  dash  of  flax-  1 do_not  expect  to  use  it. 

water  goes  down  the  whole  river  at  the  one  time,  and  5677 . They  are  very  common, 

it  has  the  same  effect  on  the  fish,  as  it  gives  them  no  56/8.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  mentioned  that 
chance  to  escape.  sowing  flax  too  thick  is  the  cause  of  this  short  flax 

5654.  You  did  not  see  the  case?— I did  not  see  the  growing  up?— In  many  instances  it  is. 

fish.  __  5679.  Did  you  ever  examine  a field  sown  fairly 

5655.  As  far  as  you  know,  it  would  be  quite  possible  ,ln-  ®id  you  see  the  short  stalks? — I have  seeii 

for  flax-water  to  kill  fish  without  the  fish  being  seen  th?m  some  seasons. 


lui  iiax-naxei  to  lull  nsn  witlloilt  tile  fish  being  s 
—small  fish?— I do  not  know  anything  about  fish. 


. Chairman. — You  spoke  of  the  crops  y 


5656.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  be  hardly  right  to  ? lonS  time  ag°  j how  long  do  you  remember  flax  crops 
say  prosecutions  should  only  take  place  where  dead  ?e,nS  grown— away  in  the  sixties?— I was  sowing  flax 


fish  were  found?— If  that  were  so,  but  I do  not  know 
personally. 

5657.  Mr.  Barbour. — Do  you  market  in  Cookstown? 
— Always  in  Cookstown. 


in  the  fifties. 

5631.  Was  that  in  this  district? — It  was  in  Tvrone. 
5682.  Was  there  a very  much  larger  area  of  land 
under  tillage  then  than  now— not  under  flax,  but 


5658.  Di'd  you  hear  the  case  that  Mr.  Henderson  lm.der  tillage  generally  ?— There  was,  but  I think  that 

told  about,  of  that  boycott  against  his  flax? — I heard  I,omt  that  was  brought  out  here  was  hardly  correct, 
his  evidence.  because  there  was  a great  deal  more  flax  sown  so 

5659.  Have  yon  ever  suffered  an  experience  like  that  the  proportion  of  flax  sown  at  the  time  to  the 
that? — Only  on  one  occasion.  It  is  over  fifty  years  proportion  under  tillage  was  j'ust  as  great  then  as 


since  I sold  flax  first-  in  Cookstown,  and  I never  met 
anything  from  flax  buyers  in  Cookstown  but  what  was 
courteous,  straight,  and  fair,  only  once,  and  it  was 
flax  that  had  been  offered  at  the  mill,  and  the  buyer — 
I think  he  was  the  head  of  the  syndicate — when  it  was 
laid  down  on  the  street,  he  said  something  at  which 
I was  very  much  offended.  I could  not  quote  it  now. 


5683.  Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  land 
that  has  gone  into  grass?— Yes,  because  von  know 
well  how  much  we  are  down  in  the  North. 

5684.  Tell  me  this — were  the  crops  in  those  old  days 
so  very  good? — In  some  seasons  they  were  very  good, 
but  I think  there  were  as  good  crops  the  past  season 


It  was  not  a regular  boycott,  but  I thought  it  was  a as  €veJ‘  I remember.  I did  not  see  much  of  the  crops 

very  nasty  thing.  Further  than  that  I never  had  f°r  1 bad  n°t  any  sown,  but  from  the  yield  I think 
any  fault  to  find  with  flax  buyers.  they  were. 

5660.  Tlie  head  of  the  syndicate— who  was  he?— He  Sood  as  the  sixties?— Yes. 

was  a Mr.  Rice  °686-  Have  -T0U  got  anY  records  of  the  yield  of  flax 

5661.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  arrange  a market  awi& -ba£  to  that,  time?— The  best  yield  I had 

fortnightly  throughout  the  year?— I have  suggested  068,.  Have  you  kept  any  records,  any  books  to  show 
that  to  some  Cookstown  people,  but  it  was  not  taken  IT*  a ft  couW  slK>5r  jt  generally  from 

«P-.  I think  that  would  be  a proper  thing  at  the  th^af f?erred  *?•,.*,  Q „ 

beginning  and  end  of  the  s °688'  That  18  awav  back 


38.  That  is  away  back  in  the  sixties? — Yes. 


5662  Tlio,.,,  „ j ’ _ , . , . 5689.  You  think  the  crops  are  as  good  to-day  as 

country,  and  I think  it  would  b / welltf  you^couW  ^ ™ *]™yS  haVe  had  periods  of'bad 

Sti  ays  ‘LSS  J?hxd &fLr"hr«s?-Ti'  -t?,1 

i inolnding  that  o„  rnv  o„  farm,  and  I nerer 

kets  bat  T t i *nterest  in  ,tne  mar,  sowed  flax  in  what  was  a better  chance.  Some  was 

to  sell  in  and  T 11  Zif  Cookstown  a good  market  grown  close  to  Cookstown  and  some  close  to  Maghern- 
5 1 "s  f“>7  tr““  thm-  , Mt,  and  I had  not  a good  atone  of  flax  in X 22 

M)o3.  Mr.  Crawford. — On  that  occasion  to  which  acres.  It  was  a wet  season 

°fe  x,  man  faking  a remark  did  that  5691.  Cast  your  mind  back  over  all  the  seasons-do 
remember  SalC  1116  ^ax^ — ^ could  not  tell;  I do  not  you  think ^the  seasons  are  gradually  getting  worse? — I 


ofifii  a f „ , . ...  tiiinK  we  nave  naa  very  uad  springs  lately, 

flax 9 T iJ  aS/°UnV  recollection  goes,  you  sold  the  5692.  You  had  a spell  of  bad  springs  before?— We 
bered T L x 1 wonld  never  ]lavc  remem'  bad  weather  at  the  end  of  the  seventies  or  the  be- 

-5665  Tf  1 WaS  'Tjtt  ndji  , 7 , ginning  of  the  eighties  that  was  very  had,  and  we 

bered®  T * badly  y0U  would  bave  rem€m'  bad  beautiful  weather  for  growing  flax  at  the  earlv 

oerea — x could  not  say.  part  0f  the  seventies. 
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MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE. 


Magheiufelt.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  J.P. , representing  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


June  3,  1910.  5693.  Mr.  Hincholiff. — Mr.  Rutherford,  you  appear 

, — as  a scutch  mill-owner  and  representative  of  the 

. County  Derry  Committee?— Yes. 

Esa  j'p01  ’ 6694.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  here  from  the 

other  representatives  of  the  Committee — do  you  agree 
generally  with  the  views  they  have  -expressed? — Gener- 
• ally,  I do. 

5695.  Are  there  any  points  you  would  like  to  amplify 
or  to  state  divergent  views  upon? — There  was  one 
point  I would  like  to  say  a little  more  on,  and  that  is 
the  matter  of  the  buyers.  There  was  only  one  of  the 
combination  of  mill-owners  (I  am  a mill-owner)  who 
broke  through  the  agreement. 

5695a.  That  all  flax  scutehed  in  the  mill  should  be 
sold  in  the  open  market  in  Coolcstown? — Yes,  only 

5696.  Did  he  come  into  line  again? — No,  he  has  not 
come  into  line,  and  I think  that  Mr.  Cowan  was  not 
aware  of  it,  because  he  is  in  my  district  and  not  his. 
He  does  not  live  near  Mr.  Cowan. 

5697.  Are  you  hopeful  of  getting  him  into  the  line? 
— I do  not  think  so.  I am  afraid  he  will  not.  This 
levelling  of  prices  during  the  season,  I think  the 
spinners  are  at  fault.  I have  been  talking  to  the 
buyers  on  the  subject,  and  I do  not  blame  them,  but 
I blame  the  spinners.  They  start  the  flax  at  a mode- 
rate rate,  and  then  they  will  bring  in  a spirit  in  the 
market  and  that  spirit  may  last  four  weeks  or  eight 
weeks  or  more,  and  then  they  drop  their  wings,  and 
they  leave  the  mill-owners  in  a very  awkward  position 
with  their  customers. 

5698.  Is  that  the  invariable  rule — do  the  prices  always 
rise  after  the  opening? — No,  it.  is  not  a rule,  but  it  is 
a thing  that  is  going  on  from  year  to  year,  although 
last  year,  was  better  than  any.  other  for  a good  many 
years;  still  they  dropped  at  the  last.  The  prices  were 
lower. 

5699.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  views  with  the 
views  that  have  been  expressed  already  that  the  prices 
at  the  opening  of  the  season  are  higher,  and  that  far- 
mers, in  consequence,  are  asking  these  mill-ownevs  to 
scutch  their  flax  with  a rush? — I do  not  take  it  at  the 
opening  of  the  market.  I take  it  when  the  market  had 
opened  for  a time.  I think  Mr.  Cowan  stated  that 
they  opened  the  market  moderately,  but  afterwards  the 
prices  did  rise.  Generally  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber this  spirit  comes,  this  rise  in  the  market,  and  I 
think  spinners  stand  greatly  in  their  own  light  in  the 
matter,  because  at  the  very  time  they  should  encourage 
farmers  to  grow  flax,  or  to  sow  it,  that  is  the  very  time 
that  they  stop  the  prices— they  bring  them  down. 

5700.  How  long  would  you  say  that  state  of  affairs 
you  are  describing  prevailed?- -It  has  gone  on,  in  my 
memory,  since  I began  to  scutch — forty  years  ago. 

5701.  You  are  also  a mill-owner? — Yes. 

5702.  Do  not  you  find  that  your  customers  wish  you 
to  scutch  their  flax  as  early  as  possible? — They  do  at 
the  time  the  spurt  is  on,  and  when  they  find  the  prices 
have  dropped  they  grow  careless. 

5703.  How  would  you  suggest  that  a better  state  of 
affairs  might  be  brought  about? — To  keep  the  prices 
uniform  during  the  season, — there  should  be  a 
level  and  not  a rise  and  fall.  I cannot  tell  why 
spinners  do  it,  hut,  of  course,  they  know  best. 

5704.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  during  the  past  season 
prices  were  higher  than  for  two  years  previously? — 
They  have  been. 

5705.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  linen  trade  was  better  during  the  past  season 
than  for  some  little  time? — Yes. 

5706.  So  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  appar- 
• ently  obtain? — Of  course,  it  has  affected  the  market. 

5707.  It  might  happen  that  during  the  course  of  a 
season,  extending  over  five  or  six  months,  trade  im- 
proved or  it  might  happen  that  trade  fell  off,  and  in 
consequence  prices  rose  or  fell  as  the  case  might  be. 
Is  that  possible? — Yes,  quite  possible;  but  in  my  ex- 
perience for  so  long  a time  as  forty  years — you  might 
think  perhaps  that  I am  exaggerating— I have 
observed  that  almost  every  year  prices  dropped  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  season. 

5708.  What  would  you  say  was  the  latter  end  of 
the  season — at  what  time  would  they  drop? — For  the 
last  month  or  two. 

5709.  Give  me  the  time  definitely.  When  would  you 
say  the  selling  season  opens? — Ab.out  the  1st  October 
or  sometimes  the  middle  of  September. 


5710.  And  in  November  is  generally  the  time  the 
higher  prices  prevail? — Yes. 

5711.  When  does  the  marked  decline  in  prices  take 
place? — From  1st  January,  and  from  that  on. 

5712.  Is  that  the  idea  generally  held  by  farmers 

that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  flax  scutched  before 
the  1st  January? — Certainly,  they  think  that. 

571'3.  You  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  ,to  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  how  this  might  be  done — how  we  might 
improve  those  conditions  ? — I am  afraid  it  is  a matter 
for  the  spinners,  not  for  the  Committee;  though  the 
Committee  might  make  some  suggestions  to  the 
spinners,  as  I have  been  making  to  the  buyers  for  a 
long  length  of  time,  but  they  say  they  have  no  power, 
they  must  do  as  they  are  bid. 

6714.  To  come  to  the  general  question  of  markets, 
you  are  quite  convinced  that  the  open  markets,  if  the 
scutch  mill-owners  and  their  customers  will  support  it, 
is  the  better  system? — That  is  so. 

5715.  You  have  had  no  experience  of  these  flax 
auctions  that  have  been  suggested? — No;  nor  do  I 
think  that  they  are  advisable,  because  I think  they 
would  tend  to  decrease  the  competition.  There  can 
be  more  competition  in  the  open  market  than  what 
there  is  in  the  auction  mart. 

5716.  Supposing  you  had  an  auction  in  Cookstown, 
and  the  lots  were  put  up  one  after  another  in  sequence, 
as  is  done  in  the  ordinary  farm  disposal  sale  or  cattle 
auction  sale.  I do  not  see  why  you  should  not  have 
the  same  number  of  buyers  as  in  the  open  market?— 
We  might  have  the  buyers,  but  I am  afraid  the  com- 
petition would  not  be  as  good,  for  buyers,  as  a rule, 
understand  each  other  and  they  do  not  like  to  cross 
each  other  in  the  bidding. 

5717.  What  is  the  reason  you  wish  for  a number  of 
buyers  if  they  will  not  cross  each  other? — They  can 
do  it  quietly  in  the  open  market  better  than  they 
could  do  it  at  the  auction  mart. 

5718.  Are  there  any  other  points  in  the  evidence 
to-day  that  you  wish  to  make  some  remarks  on? — In 
the  fishery  business  I think  that,  though  I have  not 
been  much  troubled  with  it  in  my  experience,  still 
if  there  could  be  some  improvement  in  that  line  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  it,  for  I think  it  is  too  bad 
that  farmers  should  be  prosecuted. 

5719.  Do  they  prosecute  without  discretion  ?— I 
would  not  say  there  was  some  discretion  in  the  matter. 
I am  a magistrate  as  well,  and  I have  been  pained 
seeing  men  that  I had  to  consent  to  fine  for  what  I 
knew  was  not  really  their  own  fault.  They  could  not 
possibly  avoid  it. 

5720.  Could  you  give  me  an  example  of  a case  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  avoided? — I do  not  think 
I can  give  any  special  case. 

5721.  Give  one  from  memory  without  names — a 
general  case  in  your  mind,  not  a specific  case? — I do 
not  think  I have  any.  In  fact,  there  is  a great  griev- 
ance in  the  matter  that  I know  of. 

5722.  How  do  you  think  that  grievance  could  be 
done  away  with? — To  abolish  the  law  altogether,  and 
I consider  that  men’s  lives  are  more  valuable  than 
fishes’  lives,  and  if  there  are  a few  fish  lost  in  the 
matter  it  would  be  better. 

5723.  Do  you  think  it  is  only  a few  fish? — I do  not 
think  there  are  many.  I never  saw  a dead  fish  from 
it  yet. 

5724.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  that  the  small  fish 
could  not  be  well  seen  without  very  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  river  or  stream? — I have  had  the  testimony 
of  the  bailiffs  stating  that  the  fish  were  there  dead, 
and,  of  course,  I had  to  go  on  that. 

5725.  Might  it  not  happen  that  the  flax-water  killed 
the  small  fish,  and  they  being  dead,  could  not  grow 
into  big  fish? — If  they  are  dead  they  cannot  grow. 

5726.  You  are  quite  aware  that  the  fishing  interest 
is  a big  one,  with  a large  number  of  men  employed?— 
Yes ; and  sometimes  I think  these  bailiffs  do  the  thing 
for  their  own  benefit. 

5727.  Why  so? — Because  there  is  part  of  the  fine 
goes  to  them. 

5728.  And  you  really  think  that  this  portion  of  the 
fine — a third,  I understand,  goes  to  them — acts  as  an 
incentive  to  bring  more  prosecutions  than  they  other- 
wise would? — I would  be  afraid  of  it. 

5729-35.  Are  you  quite  sure  or  is  it  only  a fear  or 
suspicion? — It  is  only  suspicion.  That  is  all  I can 
go  on. 
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5736.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  fines  that 
your  own  petty  sessions  have  imposed?— About  2s.  6d. 
is  the  highest  that  we  have  gone  to. 

5737.  A third  of  that  would  be  10d.— would  that  re- 
compense the  bailiff  for  the  trouble?— If  there  are  a 
number  of  them  it  mounts  up. 

5738.  How  many  will  you  have  before  your  own 
bench  in  a day  ? — I have  seen  five  or  six  oases  for  a day. 

5739.  If  a half-crown  is  the  average,  and  you  have 
only  six  cases,  that  is  only  five  shillings  right  through  ■ 
and  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  it  is  not  always  the 
same  bailiff,  and  even  if  it  were  he  lias  a good  deal 
of  trouble  with  these  prosecutions?— He  has,  and  he 
has  his  duty  to  perform  too;  but  there  is  a possibility 
of  exceeding  his  duty. 

5740.  Are  there  any  other  points  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us  or  put  in  a different  light  to  the  other  wit- 
nesses?—I do  not  see  that  there  are.  I agree,  on  the 
whole,  with  what  has  been  said,  except  on  one  point 
and  that  is  the  tow  business.  I think  that  perhaps 
one  of  our  gentlemen  who  gave  evidence  was  rather 
harsh  on  the  mill-owners. 

5741.  In  what  respect,  Mr.  Rutherford? — He  as 
much  as  said  it  would  make  a rogue  of  an  honest 

5742.  I understood  him  to  say  that  he  was  quite 
satisfied  with  his  own  mill-owner?— That  is  his  own. 
He  has  perfect  confidence  in  Mr.  Cowan,  I know. 

5743.  What  system  have  you  in  operation  in  your 
own  mill— the  same  as  was  described  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Cowan's? — Yes. 

5744.  How  would  you  compare  that  system  with  the 
other  system  you  heard  described — do  you  think  your 
system  is  the  better  system? — Of  not  buying? 

5745.  Yes.  Of  the  mill-owner  taking  the  tow,  and 
working  it  up  and  selling  it  for  what  it  is  worth  for 
himself  and  not  for  the  customer  ?— Had  I thought  it 
would  have  been  a better  one,  I would  have  adopted 
the  buying  system  long  ago,  but  I never  did. 

5746.  Is  it  the  general  practice  for  the  mill-owner 
to  sell  the  tow  for  the  customer  ? — The  general  practice 
is  to  buy  it,  and  I think  Mr.  Cowan  and  I are  the 
only  exceptions,  as  far  as  I know. 

5747.  Are  you  soutching  as  much  flax  as  you  used  to 
scutch? — No;  there  is  a decrease  in  the  flax. 

5748.  Comparatively  speaking,  are  you  scutching 
more  than  your  neighbours  used  to  scutch — your 
neighbouring  mill-owners?— I do  not  quite  understand 
the  question. 

5749.  There  is  a decrease — is  the  decrease  of  the 
amount  scutched  in  your  mill  more  marked  than  the 
decrease  in  the  amount  scutched  where  the  mill-owners 
take  the  tow? — I do  not  watch  my  neighbours,  and  I 
could  not  form  an  opinion. 

5750.  You  could  not  form  an  opinion? — I would  not 
like  to,  but  there  is  certainly  a decrease  all  round, 
for  the  sowing  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  it  was  in  my 
memory,  though  this  year  I think  there  is  rather  an 
increase. 

5751.  For  the  reason  given  in  the  statement — owing 
to  the  prices? — Yes. 

5752.  You  think  that  the  main  reason  for  the  decline 
is  the  poor  prices? — And  the  falling  away  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  season  at  the  time  the  farmers  should 
be  encouraged  to  sow. 

5753.  You  have  a note  against  oo-operative  societies 
—what  do  you  wish  to  say  with  reference  to  them? — 

I think  if  there  could  be  anything  done  in  the  way 
of  co-operation,  such  as  a syndicate  formed  to  buy  the 
flax,  from  the  farmer,  and  save  him  the  trouble  of 
pulling  and  labour,  that  the  sowing  would  go  on.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  an  improvement. 

5754.  What  is  your  idea — that  the  society  should  buy 
the  flax  in  the  green  state? — In  the  green  state,  as  it 
stands  on  foot. 

5755.  They  would  have  to  provide  the  labour  and 
Wa  l and  **  *n  the  field? — The  syndicate  to 
supply  the  labour  themselves  and  save  the  farmer  any 
trouble,  if  it  were  practicable.  I would  not  say  it  was 
practicable,  but  if  it  were  I think  it  would  have  a 
hig  effect  on  the  sowing. 

5756.  You  would  not  wish  this  Committee  to  make 
suggestions  that  are  not  practicable? — Certainly  not. 

67 57.  Do  you  really  think  that  that  is  a practicable 
suggestion — that  it  should  be  bought  by  a syndicate? 

understand  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  labour. 

• ° y°Q  think  a syndicate  would  have  any  less  difficulty 
getting  labour?  Do  you  think  a syndicate  would 
re  any  less  difficulty  than  farmers? — They  could 


employ  a number  of  hands  for  the  season  and  they 
would  not  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  them.  I 
never  saw  a field  of  flax  that  was  not  pulled  yet,  but 
awful  lot  of  difficulty  in  getting  hands, 
ox~2*  ti10s.e  wJl°  kave  them  between  themselves. 

• Is  ;l°Ur  idea  tJmt  tlle  should  be  retted 

in  the  green  state  or  dry  state?— Green. 

5759.  It  would  have  to  be  done  in  the  farmers’  own 
dams?— Yes;  he  would  not  object  to  that. 

o760.  You  could  not  take  it  far  away  from  the 
farmer,  and  you  couldn’t  keep  it  a day  or  two  on  the 
railway  or  road  without  risk  of  injury?— No,  certainly 
not ; it  must  be  steeped  at  once,  and  as  far  as  stooking 
it  is  concerned 

5761.  And  what  is  your  proposal  with  regard  to  the 
scutching  of  that  flax— that  it  would  be  scutched  at 
one  big  scutch-mill  owned  by  the  syndicate  or  society? 

I fancy  that  would  be  done  by  the  local  mill-owners 
—they  would  be  quite  able  to  do  it,  and  I do  not  see 
that  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  haying  the 
scutching  performed  elsewhere.  They  could  give  more 
time  than  now  at  the  time  I speak  of — when  the  spurt 

5762.  But  unless  the  spinners  came  in  and  adopted 
your  suggestion  to  have  a longer  season  and  levelling 
of  prices,  the  syndicate  would  be  in  the  same  difficulty  ? 
—I  wish  they  would  do  away  with  the  great  grievance 
that  the  farmers  have.  I would  be  very  glad. 

5(63.  Would  you  tell  me  at  what  price  per  acre  you 
would  grow  flax  and  deliver  it  over  on  foot  to  a 
syndicate  or  society? — It  would  depend  greatly  on 
the  growth  of  the  flax  and  what  it  was  like.  I could 
not  give  an  estimate. 

. 5764.  But  before  this  suggestion  was  put  into  opera- 
tion, the  syndicate  would  have  to  have  some  idea  as 
to  either  a contract  price,  that  they  would  take  so 
much  an  acre,  or  a price  they  would  accept? — The 
thing  would  have  to  be  a bargain  between  the  syndi- 
cate and  the  farmers. 

5765.  Some  farmers  have  told  us  that  they  would 
not  sell  green  flax— they  would  prefer  to  have  it  worked 
out? — Some  would  do  that. 

5766.  You  personally  would  be  quite  agreeable  to 
sell  it? — I would  sell  my  own  if  I got  the  value  of  it 
at  the  time. 

5767.  You  do  not  think  you  would  like  to  go  on  with 
this  respectable  gamble  of  which  we  heard  this 
morning? — No;  I would  not  think  so. 

5768.  Mb.  Lane. — You  say  that  the  demand  for  flax 
fell  off  after  the  1st  January.  Do  the  buyers  decrease 
in  number  after  1st  January? — Yes. 

5769.  Less  buyers  attend  the  market? — Yes ; less 
attend  the  market. 

5770.  In  your  experience  as  a magistrate — I under- 
stand you  told  us  that — do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  a 
flax-water  prosecution  in  which  the  offence  could  not 
be  avoided? — I cannot  say. 

5771.  In  all  cases  men  could  have  avoided  discharg- 
ing the  water  by  catoh-dams  or  some  other  way? — It 
is  not  easy  for  farmers. 

5772.  Chairman. — Could  the  cases  have  been 


cases 

avoided?  I think  you  said  they  could  have  been 
avoided? — I am  not  in  a position'  to  say,  because  I do 
not  know  the  circumstances. 

5773.  Mb.  Lane. — In  your  experience — do  many 

cases  come  before  you  which  you  consider  trivial, 
which  should  not  have  been  brought? — It  does  not 
do  for  a magistrate 

5774.  You  are  in  a difficulty — perhaps  I should  not 
ask  you? — There  is  a difficulty — I cannot  answer. 

5775.  About  the  question  of  fines,  you  object  to  the 

bailiff  getting  a third  of  the  fine  as  you  think  it  is 
an  incentive? — I do  not  say  so,  on  the  whole,  but  it 
is  just  one  of  the  things  that  may  tend 

5776.  You  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  it, 
but  still  there  is  a feeling  about  it? — Yes. 

5777.  Do  you  think  this  difficult  feeling  could  be  got 
over  by  the  fishery  people  and  the  flax-men  putting 
their  heads  together  and  having  a talk? — Yes;  but 
how  is  it  to  be  avoided,  because  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  farmers  to  have  catch-dams.  They  have  trouble 
enough  in  getting  dams  to  hold  their  flax.  I have 
known  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  water  for  the  flax, 
especially  if  it  is  a very  dry  season. 

5778.  Still  the  faot  remains  that  the  fishery  industry 
is  a very  big  one  and  an  important  one,  and  must  be 
protected  ? — Yes. 

5779.  Mb.  Barbour. — You  said,  Mr.  Rutherford, 
that  the  prices  fell  from  1st  of  January? — 1st  of 
January  I should  say.  Many  years  ago  I have  seen 


Magherafelt. 
June  3,  1910. 

William 
Rutherford, 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Maghebafelt.  the  market  standing  during  the  months  of  September 
— " and  October,  and  we  brought  the  flax  out  day  after 

Jotie3,  1930.  day , and  the  buyers  were  there,  but  what  they  came 
William  f°r  I cannot  tell,  and  they  walked  up  and  down,  and 
Rutherford  when  the  mill-owners  tried  to  encourage  the  sale  and 
Esq.,  J.P.  asked  them  to  come  forward,  they  would  smile  and 
nod  their  heads,  but  that  was  all.  Then  immediately 
after  that  a spurt  came  and  they  bought  flax  rapidly. 
That  did  not  last  very  long  till  they  stopped  again 
and  left  the  flax,  and  bought  it  at  whatever  price  they 
liked. 

5780.  Your  idea  is  that  that  was  a concerted  action 
amongst  the  spinners;  that  they  arranged  to  buy 
briskly  for  two  months  ? — Who  can  I blame  ? I oannot 
blame  the  buyers,  because  really  I think  they  have  no 
power. 

5781.  The  spinners  are  the  only  people  left  in? — I 
am  afraid  so. 

5782.  They  will  be  there  for  some  time,  I hope,  any- 
way. You  said  the  buyers  told  you  that  they  were 
carrying  out  their  instructions.  Did  any  of  them  go 
a step  further  and  tell  you  that  they  were  instructed 
to  offer  less  for  the  flax  after  the  1st  January? — Oh,  no. 

5783.  Did  they  ever  tell  you  that  they  were  only 
to  offer  a certain  price  up  till  1st  January? — They  did 
not  tell  me. 

5784.  They  simply  buy  lower? — Simply  buy  lower, 
and,  of  course,  they  say  the  turn  came  and  things 
were  lower  and  you  must  accept  it. 

5785.  It  is  possible  to  understand  the  turn  coming 
without  the  spinners  being  in  any  way  to  blame  for 
it? — How  does  it  come  every  year P 

5786.  Does  it  come  every  year;  it  did  not  oome  last 
year? — It  did  last  year.  There  was  a lowering  in  the 
market  last  year. 

5787.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  flax  which  was  worth 
10s.  a stone  between  November  and  January  dropped 
about  how  much  in  January  or  February? — It  did 
not  drop  in  January  or  February — in  part  of  February 
it  did. 

5788.  It  eased  off? — It  eased  off. 

5789.  And  it  was  lower? — Yes;  it  was  Is.  a stone. 

5790.  So  that  prices  got  cheaper  at  the  end  of  last 
season? — They  did. 

5791.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that? — I am  quite 
certain. 

5792.  Do  you  think  that  the  spinners  had  their  re- 
quirements at  the  end  of  last  season? — I am  not  in  a 
position  to  know. 

5793.  But  that  the  buyers  were  not  out? — Whatever 
occurred  the  buyers  left  the  market  and  those  who  re- 
mained, of  course,  got  the  flax  cheaper. 

5794.  Could  j’ou  tell  me  what  proportion  of  flax 
grown  in  this  district  is  sold  between  1st  November 
and  1st  January — is  the  great  bulk  sold  in  that  time 
and  only  a little  piece  in  the  beginning  and  a little 
piece  at  the  end? — I should  say  that  the  bulk  of  it  is 
sold  then — as  muoh  as  the  mill-owners  can  turn  out. 
They  cannot  turn  out  more  than  they  are  able. 

5795.  Would  I be  right  in  thinking  that  in  the  two 
months,  November  and  December,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  flax  is  sold? — I think  in  some  cases  you  might  take 
January.  A season  when  there  is  a big  crop  you  ex- 
tend it  a bit  further  and  the  buyers  remain  in  the 
market. 

5796.  If  the  bulk  of  the  flax  is  sold  between  1st 
November  and  January,  the  bulk  is  sold  at  the  best 
prices? — Yes. 

5797.  That  is  right?— Yes. 

5798.  Would  three-quarters  of  the  flax  grown  in 
your  district  be  sold  between  November  and  January? 
— No;  I am  afraid  it  would  not,  because  it  would 
hardly  be  scutched. 

5799.  Then  half  of  it? — The  half,  I suppose. 

5800.  Then  we  would  be  right  in  saying  that  if  the 
scutch-mills  doubled  their  plant  they  would  be  able  to 
get  all  the  customers’  flax  sold  at  the  higher  prices ? — 
That  could  be  if  they  could  turn  it  out  and  if  they 
could  double  the  plant,  but  they  cannot.  It  is  im- 
possible, for  the  power  won’t  do  it. 

5801.  In  a great  many  cases  it  is  water  power  and 
they  are  up  to  the  limit? — Yes;  they  are  up  to  the 
limit. 

5802.  I would  like  to  be  clear — you  say  flax  went  off 
in  price  at  the  end  of  last  season? — Yes. 

5803.  Mr.  Crawfoud. — You  say  that  spinners  stand 
in  their  own  light— what  way  do  they  stand  in  their 
own  light? — If  they  want  flax  they  must  encourage 
the  growth  of  it,  and  they  do  not  encourage  the  growth 
of  it  by  pulling  down  the  prices. 


5804.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  at  the  end  of  the 
season — three  or  four  markets  off  it — prices  went  up 
instead  of  dropped? — An  increase  in  the  growing.  * 

5805.  That  would  mean  more  flax— what  would  be 
the  effect  of  more  flax — would  it  not  be  to  cheapen 
the  following  year? — It  might. 

5806.  Is  that  what  you  want  from  the  fanners’  point 
of  view — that  the  following  year  flax  should  be 
cheaper? — No;  I want  uniform  prices.  I do  not  want 
farmers  to  have  any  cause  for  grumbling. 

5807.  What  do  they  grumble  at? — They  grumble  at 
the  mill-owners  because  they  cannot  turn  it  out,  and 
as  many  as  four  or  five  of  a Monday  morning  will  be 
at  the  mill,  each  farmer  wanting  to  have  his  flax 
scutched  first — just  because  they  know,  or  rather  feel 
it,  that  if  they  are  out  past  a certain  time,  then  some 
of  them  have  told  me,  “ I don’t  care  when  you  scutch 
it  if  you  do  not  have  it  scutched  at  such  a time.’'' 

5808.  They  want  it  at  what  they  consider  the  best 
time  of  the  season,  but,  of  course,  they  cannot  get  it 
done;  but  you  say  the  spinners  stand  in  their  own 
light.  And  so  if  the  spinners  at  the  end  of  the  season 
would  give  a little  more,  there  would  be  an  increase  in 
the  sowing,  and  if  they  did  that  systematically  what 
would  be  the  effect? — It  would  keep  up  the  supply  and 
the  acreage  would  not  go  down. 

5809.  If  the  supply  went  up  the  price  would  go 
down? — I do  not  know.  I remember  when  there  was 
twice  as  much  flax  as  at  the  present — I do  not  think 
it  cheapened  the  market. 

5810.  There  must  have  been  less  somewhere  else  or 
more  spindles.  The  number  of  spindles  has  been  de- 
creasing steadily  till  two  years  ago? — There  has  been 
a big  decrease  in  the  sowing. 

5811.  There  has  been  a similar  big  decrease  in  the 
spindles,  so  that,  apparently,  according  to  what  you 
say,  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  spinners  huug  back 
during  the  season,  and  then  bought  it  up  sharply  at  the 
end  to  make  a big  crop  every  year? — They  should  keep 
the  prices  uniform,  start  the  flax  fairly  and  run  it  on 
a level  through  the  season,  I do  not  see  anything  to 
prevent  them  doing  so. 

5812.  If  the  spinners  bring  down  the  prices  who 
brings  them  up  ? — It  is  not  the  farmer,  for  he  cannot. 

5813.  You  blame  the  spinner  for  bringing  down  the 
prices,  who  gets  credit  for  bringing  them  up?— The 
spinner. 

5814.  We  might  set  the  one  against  the  other.  His 
game  is  raising  the  price  before  Christmas  to  let  it 
drop  after? — I do  not  know  whether  it  is  a game  or 
not,  but  I can  tell  you  what  a man  said  to  me  one 
time,  because  I reasoned  with  him  on  the  point. 
There  was  a spurt  came  on  that  day  and  he  said, 
“How  do  you  like  things  to-day?”  I said  I did  not 
like  them  at  all.  “What  do  you  mean,  are  not  these 
good  prices  and  are  not  things  looking  up?’’  “That  is 
the  very  thing,”  said  I,  1 ‘and  you  rule  the  market,  and 
when  it  suits  yourself  in  a month  or  six  weeks  you 
will  drop  your  wings  and  you  will  leave  us  mill-owners 
then  to  be  harried  and  blamed  for  the  whole  thing.’ 
He  said,  " I do  not  care  how  it  goes,  I will  have  the 
flax.  I will  not  let  those  other  fellows  get  it.  I will 
take  it  when  I can  get  it.” 

5815.  If  it  is  the  spinners  let  the  prices  down,  the 
effeot  is  to  reduce  the  sowing  in  the  following  season  r 
— It  has  that  effect. 

5816.  If  there  is  less  Irish  flax  it  must  put  up  the 
prices? — Or  keep  them  lower. 

5817.  If  it  has  prevented  the  farmers  sowing  flax, 
it  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price,  so  that  they 
are  really  doing  the  farmers  a good  turn? — I do  not 
see  how  you  are  doing  the  farmers  a good  turn.  The 
farmer  who  gets  his  flax  scutched  say  about  the  latter 
end  of  November,  and  gets  a good  price  for  it,  is  *n 
right,  but  the  farmer  who  cannot  get  his  flax  scutched 
has  to  wait  because  others  have  them’s  at  the  mill,  and 
he  is  kept  back,  and  prices  come  down  in  the  mean- 
time. What  encouragement  has  he  for  sowing  next 
year? 

5818.  I suppose  he  will  sow  none? — He  must  sow  to 
keep  things  going,  but  he  will  not  sow  with  the  same 
encouragement. 

5819.  At  any  rate  it  will  make  it  less? — It  will 
tend  to. 

5820.  Then  if  there  is  less  flax,  other  things  .being 
equal,  it  will  act  so  that  farmers  who  are  left  will  g«* 
a better  price.  That  is  the  only  thing  I can  make  o« 
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it  so  that  apparently  spinners  would  seem  to  be  doing 
a good  turn  to  those  who  keep  on  sowing  instead  of 
dropping.  I do  not  see  exactly  why  you  say  the 
spinners  stand  in  their  own  light,  I do  not  think  you 
have  thought  it  out?— I have  thought  it  out  in  this 

way.  The  spinners  say  good  Irish  flax  will  work  out  as  prices  at  that  tin«  nt  o uunu 

well,  or  perhaps  better,  than  Continental  flax.  I have  I could  Lt  at  ti!  w!  th®  do  not  know-  If 

heard  it  stated  that  Irish  flax  will.  -o let.‘2fc  *_  e bottom  of  that  I would  be  all  right. 

084o.  Is  it  the  spinners P— They  have  the  credit 


heard  it  stated  that  Irish  flax  will. 

5821.  Oh,  there  is  no  true  comparison  there.  You 
have  not  given  us  anything  to  go  on?— I cannot  give 
you  anything  else  in  the  matter,  because  I am  not  a 
spinner  and  do  not  know. 

5822.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  the  spinners 
are  standing  in  their  own  light  or  not. 

5823.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— Now,  Mr.  Rutherford, 
is  it  not  generally  understood  among  farmers  and  mill- 
owners  that  spinners  take  stock  from  Christmas  or 
New  Year’s  Day— that  week,  and  from  then  they  take 
off  their  buyers  and  after  that  they  do  not  buy  so  well  P 
—That  is  the  very  thing  I am  complaining  of. 

5824.  Then  your  customers  hurry  you  to  scutch  the 

flax  before  the  season  that  the  spinners  take  stock? 

They  do. 

5825.  That  is  from  Christmas  to. January? Yes. 

5826.  That  is  what  you  count  the  season  to  get  the 
flax,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  flax  drops  after  they 
take  stock? — It  does. 

5827.  You  are  not  in  a position  to  know  whether  it 
should  or  should  not,  but  it  is  the  fact? — It  can  be 
borne  out. 

5828.  Mn.  Crawford. — Would  it  surprise  you  to 
hear  that  this  year  York  Street  Spinning  Company 
bought  twice  as  much  after  Christmas  as  before  it?— 
It  would  not  surprise  me  last  year. 

5829.  Or  that  they  did  it?— If  so  they  did  not  give 
as  much  for  it. 

5S30.  We  buy  it  for  as  little  as  we  can,  but  if  we 
buy  a stock  that  is  what  we  want. 

5831.  Mr.  James  Stewart— Flax  at  the  present 
time,  I suppose  is  4s.  to  8s.  per  cwt.  less  than  in 
December  in  the  buying  season? — It  is  far  more. 

, 5832.  What  kind  of  men  are  employed  as  water 
bailiffs?  It  is  generally  understood  that  a good 
poacher  makes  a good  bailiff?— The  bailiffs 

5833.  Are  they  workingmen  or  poachers? — Some 
were  labourers. 

5834.  This  tow  business  that  yon  talk  about— do  not 
you  think  a farmer  would  have  more  confidence  in  a 
miller  that  gives  him  his  own  tow  ? — I always  went  oil 
the  principle  of  not  buying  it. 

5835.  A farmer  that  did  not  like  a mill,  no  matter 
if  he  did  not  get  as  good  a price,  when  he  goes  to  the 
market  he  has  competition  there,  and  it  would  be  just 


nrnfit  nfffi  i * d ^ he  wou,d  have  the  most 
profit  off  the  lot  scutched  in  the  rough  and  ready  way, 
but  the  spinner  will  not  have  the  most  profit. 

0844.  I do  not  care  about-  the  spinners— they  are 
DriLS  a^H?nta+fm!f„ti1!“SelVeS’c  PulIs  down  the 
right. 


5846.  You  do  not  mean  to  sov  it  is  the  grower? 

not  the  grower  or  the  mill-owner.  0 
™S47;,-W ?■  J'“  t*11  “i  Mr-  Rutherford,  wh.t  i. 
y object  m recommending  the  companies  or  syndi- 
S ,?  K'-  up  the  flax  from  the  farmer?— Because  I 
b“  so,”“"s  10  d°  "th  •*« 
“*Med  "th  t1”1  T"litv  of  the 

5S49.  And  you  think  that  if  companies  would  buy 
it  up— say  the  Flax  Spinners’  Association  would  lim- 
it on  foot— it  would  be  better  done?— I think  that  is 
done  on  the  Continent  largely,  is  it  not? 

080O.  Do  you  think  a labourer  that  has  been  working 
on  your  farm  for  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years,  and 
handling  flax  occasionally— would  he  not  be  as  expert 
at  handhng  flax  as  if  he  had  been  trained,  sav  in  the 
°™* L®f  Flns  Spinners’  Association?— He  would. 

5851.  Where  can  you  get  better  labourers  or  workers 
Bet  ln  the  country?— They  are  fair. 
o8o2.  Would  not  these  be  the  very  hands  that  a com- 
pany would  have  to  employ?— The  very  hands  thev 
would  have  to  employ. 

5853.  Can  a syndicate  supervise  the  hands  or  direct 
the  work  any  better  than  you  can  do?— They  might 
be  able  to  pay  them  better. 

5854.  Your  object  would  be?— I simply  throw  out 
the  suggestion.  I do  not  know  whether' it  would  be 
practicable.  That  is  another  question. 

5855.  What  about  another  suggestion,  that  instead 
of  tlie  farmers  dropping  it  off  a bit  short  they  should 
follow  it.  further  and  sell  their  flax  as  dressed  line’?— I 
am  afraid  they  could  not  do  that. 

5856.  Why  could  they  not? — Want  of  machinery. 

■ii  • j?ow  dbd  Jou  do  before  there  was  a spinning 

mill  in  Belfast — did  you  not  grow  it  and  pull  it  and 
steep  it,  and  you  dried  it,  scutched  it,  and  hackled  it, 
and  went  on  with  the  whole  thing  and  had  better 
i and  yet  you  say  you  could  not  do  the  hackling, 
which  is  the  simplest  process? — It  would  be  a very 
difficult  matter  for  a small  farmer  to  liaekle  his  flax. 
5858.  Suppos' 


- - . ‘S  y°u  had  a co-operative  hackling 
society  established  in  every  flax  market  town  so  that 

it. — i hey  do,  and  generally  before  I sell  tow  I like 


them  to  see  it  and  see  what  bulk  they  have. 

5836.  It  would  encourage  them  if  they  sow  a big 
bulk  to  handle  their  flax  well  the  next  year  and  have 
less? — It  ought  to. 

5837.  Mb.  J . W.  Stewart. — Your  great  complaint  is 
uiat  the  prices  are  not  kept  level  during  the  season  ? — 


■ forty  years’  experience  in  scutch- 


You  ha vi 
mg  flax? — Yes. 

5839.  And  you  find  that  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
season  the  price  falls? — Generally  it  does. 

5840.  Do  you  not  think  it  has  a very  bad  effect  on 
the  trade  and  even  on  the  quality  of  the  sautching 
and  the  quantity  sown? — I have  already  stated  that, 
tb  n°*  ordy  does  that,  but  it  hurries  others  during 
the  tune  the  spurt  is  on  in  the  market,  for  there  is  a 

ig  hurry  at  the  mills.  It  is  only  human  nature  to  say 
cannot  be  as  well  handled. 
o841.  From  past  experience  you  would  find  that  it 
t«i  pays  a man  to  have  his  flax  hurried  in  November 
r December  than  to  wait  till  February  and  get  it 
carefully  handled — that  the  superior  price  he  gets 
° A t rouSJ!ler  bulk  in  the  earlier  season  pays  better? 

As  far  as  I am  concerned  I like  to  handle  it  carefullv 
at _any  time. 

huiry^a  b'tm  SUre  ^ou  do^ — There  is  a temptation  to 

,T,liere  is-  We  wiU  put  it  this  way.  Suppose 
you  scutch  one-lialf  of  a lot  of  flax  and  it  is  all  of  a 
norm  lot,  and  you  scutch  it  in  November  in  a rough 
ready  way  and  you  keep  the  remainder  till  Feb- 
it  *ry,?’nd  y°u  soutch  it  particularly  well,  and  you  put 
^ ‘ market,  from  which  will  you  have  the  most 
P nt  from  which  will  the  farmer  have  the  best  net 


and  get  a splendid  price  for  each  number  of  line? — 
That  might  be  possible. 

5859.  You  do  not  buy  the  tow;  you  sell  it  for  the 
farmer? — Yes. 

5860.  What  price  would  the  farmer  get  for  it? — -He 
does  not  get  much — just  as  little  as  possible,  and  I 
would  say  that  I heard  a shilling  mentioned  and  I 
have  never  seen  it. 

5861.  A shilling  a peck? — Yes.  I have  not  seen 
it  for  a good  time. 

5862.  Mill-owners  that  buy  the  tow  oan  give  up  to 
that.  Would  not  that  rough  stuff  be  worth  more  to  the 
mill-owner  than  to  any  other  man — than  to  the  man 
that  has  got  to  cart  it  away  to  another  place? — I do 
not  know.  They  are  anxious  enough  to  get  it.  I sell 
it  to  the  firm  Mr.  Cowan  sells  to,  and  they  are  anxious 
to  get  all  we  have. 

5863.  Did  you  ever  hear  reports  or  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  the  tow  merchant  was  very  good  to  the 
scutchers? — No.  I never  heard  that.  * The  tow-mer- 
chant with  me  never  comes  near  the  mill 

5864.  No,  not  the  mill-owner  but  the  scutcher? — He 
knows  nothing  about  the  scutcher,  this  man  that  I am 
selling  to. 

5865.  You  would  not  know  whether  they  get  a pre- 
sent at  Christmas  or  not? — I do  not  think  my  men 
would  take  it — I have  known  them  to  refuse  presents. 

5866.  Chairman. — They  have  been  offered  them? — 
They  have  but  not  by  the  tow  man. 

5867.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Have  you  ever  heard  it 
suggested,  not  about  your  own  hands,  but  at  other 
places  not  so  well  managed? — I am  not  concerned  with 
that  sort  o!  thing.  I do  not  trouble  myself  about  my 
neighbours,  nor  have  I any  right  to. 

5868.  If  a man  was  an  honest  man  he  would  still  be 
an  honest  man  even  if  he  did  buy  the  tow  from  the  far- 


Maguebafelt. 
June  3,  J910. 

William 
Rutherford, 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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merP — Why  should  it  make  a rogue  of  him;  but,  after 
all,  I have  kept  out  of  it. 

5869.  Do  you  know  if  the  output  of  the  mill-ownei-s 
who  have  bought  the  stuff  themselves  from  the  farmer 
has  been  reduced — if  they  have  less  customers  through 
it? — I do  not  think  they  have. 

5870.  They  work  as  well  as  the  man  that  did  not  do 
it? — Some  of  them. 

5871.  It  made  no  material  difference? — No,  I do  not 
believe  it  does. 

5872.  Do  you  not  think  the  farmers  are  pretty 
shrewd  men? — Generally  speaking,  I find  them  so. 

5873.  You  would  not  think  any  of  them  would  take 
their  flax  to  a man  if  they  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
out  down  and  destroyed  for  the  mill-owner's  benefit? 
— I do  not  think  they  would.  If  they  have  any  suspi- 
cion they  keep  aloof  the  next  year. 

5874.  Me.  Barbour. — There  is  just  a point — we  had 
a case  of  boycotting  in  the  market.  Were  you  in  at 
that  time? — Yes. 

5875.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  that? — No,  I 
have  not.  It  is  a very  rare  thing  if  it  occurs.  I can- 
not say  jt  has  ever  come  across  n\e. 

5876.  That  is  the  only  case? — It  is  a very  rare  thing. 

5877.  There  is  just  another  point — Mr.  Stewart 
mentioned  that  in  the  old  state  of  affairs  men  pulled 
and  retted  the  flax  and  then  scutched  it  themselves. 
There  is  a difference.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
reduction  in  value  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  gave 
up  scutching  and  took  it  to  someone  else? — No. 


5878.  You  do  not  think  so?— No.  There  is  some- 

thing I would  like  to  say  about  the  seed  question.  I 
have  heard  a good  deal  to-day  about  the  seed.  Some- 
thing about  the  best  water  as  well.  My  idea  is  that 
the  brand  of  seed  is  of  very  little  importance  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  way  seed  is  bought.  I think  it 
is  all  thrown  into  a heap  and  it  is  the  best  cleaned 
has  the  best  brand.  Of  course,  I like  to  see  seed 
with  a good  full  pickle  and  pretty  plump.  That  is 
as  far  as  the  seed  is  concerned,  but  there  is  another 
matter.  I am  afraid  the  Irish  are  being  imposed 
on  by  the  Continental  growers.  I understand  that 
the  middlemen  go  up  the  country  and  buy  the 
flax — buy  the  best  of  the  flax  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing, not  seed.  He  buys  it'  and  waters  it  and  the 
seed  is  lost  in  that  oase.  In  a good  many  cases  where 
they  have  bad  flax  it  remains  on  the  farmer’s  hands, 
and  it  is  a short,  scrubby  flax  which  would  not  make 
much  to  scutch  it.  He  says,  " I want  to  take  all  I 
can  out  of  it,”  and  he  then  keeps  it  for  seed,  and  I 
am  afraid,  in  too  many  cases,  we  get  that  seed. 

5879.  Chairman. — What  is  your  reason  for  saying 
that? — I am  informed  that  that  is  the  case. 

5880.  Is  it  on  good  authority — could  you  get  us  evi- 
dence of  that? — I am  afraid  the  gentleman  who  told 
me  could  not  be  got  at  now  for  he  is  on  the  Continent 
himself  at  this  present  time — but  he  said  he  knew 
it  to  be  the  oase. 


James 
Paul,  Esq. 


James  Paul,  Esq.,  Culnady,  Upperlands,  County  Londonderry,  examined. 


5881.  Mr.  Barbour Are  you  a flax-grower,  Mr. 

Paul? — Yes. 

5882.  Are  you  a member  of  the  County  Derry  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  or  a District  Councillor? — No. 

5883.  You  just  represent  your  own  personal  interest? 
— Just  a farmer. 

5884.  I see  the  first  point  on  which  you  wish  to  give 
evidence  is  the  cost  of  production.  What  do  you  want 
to  tell  us  about  that? — I made  a calculation,  in  my 
own  way,  that  the  cost  of  production  of  a poor  crop 
of  flax  kills  the  whole  value  of  it,  and  if  it  is  a good 
orop  you  will  have  a little  profit  left. 

5885.  Can  you  give  us  the  dividing  line — what  price 
per  stone? — 7s.  6d.  a stone  would  be  the  least  price 
that  would  pay  anything. 

5886.  There  would  be  a little  profit? — There  would 
be  a little. 

5887.  Is  there  anything  more  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion?— No. 

5888.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  evidence 
given  by  the  gentleman  before  you? — Yes. 

5889.  Did  you  hear  that  we  were  getting  the  seed 
of  a poor  straw  from  the  Continent? — I think  that 
flax-seed  is  nearly  the  same  as  any  other  seed.  If  it 
is  produced  off  a good  class  of  flax  and  well  saved  it  will 
be  more  likely  to  produce  a good  crop  than  if  it  is  pro- 
duced off  an  indifferent  class  of  flax. 

5890.  Did  you  hear  that  we  were  getting  the  seed 
of  an  indifferent  class  of  flax  from  the  Continent? — I 
heard  so  from  the  evidence  here. 

5891.  You  did  not  hear  it  before? — No.  _ 

5892.  In  your  opinion,  has  the  seed  improved  or 
got  worse  lately? — In  my  opinion  it  is  not  any  better 
— slightly  worse. 

5893.  What  kind  of  seed  do  you  like? — It  is  usually 
Dutch  seed  we  sow. 

5894.  Have  you  tried  Riga? — I tried  it  once  and  it 
did  not  do  well,  and  I did  not  try  it  again. 

5895.  What  class  of  land? — Our  land  is  heavy.  I 
live  eight  miles  from  here  and  the  land  is  rather 
heavy,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  we  labour  under  a 
difficulty  that  you,  gentlemen,  have  no  remedy  for  im- 
proving— the  main  water  way  has  got  clogged  up  and 
the  arterial  drainage  is  spoiled,  and  the  land  is  in  a 
sour  state  and  it  is  not  fit  to  produce  the  flax  that  it 
used  to  do.  I do  not  think  that  you  can  do  anything 
for  it.  Our  Rural  Counoil,  if  they  were  willing,  could 
borrow  money  and  clear  the  watercourse  and  give  a 
fall,  and  it  would  produce  a great  deal  of  good  flax- 
growing land  that  is  now  lying  sour  in  regions  in  our 
country. 

5896.  Your  flax  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be? — 
No. 

5897.  And  you  put  it  down  to  the  land  being 
soured? — I do,  a great  deal  of  it. 


5898.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  about  the  disposal 
of  the  flax-water,  had  you  any  prosecutions  in  your 
district? — Not  very  many,  and  I do  not  think  the  pro- 
secutions are  doing  very  much  harm.  Any  flax-grower 
that  would  give  an  increased  wage  to  his  labourer  or 
servant  to  go  into  the  water  and  throw  the  flax  out  of 
the  dam — say  Is.  to  2s.,  he  would  have  no  trouble, 
and  that  would  avoid  a prosecution  or  fine.  It  would 
be  better  to  pay  2s.  to  the  labourer  than  pay  2s.  of  a 
fine. 

5899.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  market- 
ing?— No,  the  market  seems  to  be  fail-  enough.  I 
could  not  blame  the  spinners  for  buying  the  flax  in  the 
cheapest  market,  and  I could  not  blame  the  farmer  for 
selling  it  in  the  dearest.  The  rules  of  supply  and 
demand  govern  the  sale  of  flax  the  same  as  anything 
else. 

5900.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  being  boy- 
cotted in  the  market? — I know  nothing  about  it. 

5901.  Have  you  ever  had  to  take  your  flax  away 
from  the  market? — Not  often — once  or  twice  I may 
have  had  to  send  it  home. 

5902.  On  the  second  day  did  you  bring  it  in  your- 
self or  did  you  get  a neighbour  to  bring  it? — I never 
got  a neighbour — my  own  servant  would  bring  it  in. 

5903.  On  each  occasion  he  would  bring  it  in? — Yes. 

5904.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  much  flax  do  you  grow? 
— Some  years  a bag,  and  this  year  we  have  two  sown. 

5905.  Mostly  one  bag? — From  one  to  one-and-a-half 
and  sometimes  two. 

5906.  You  gave  7s:  6d.  as  the  price  at  which  profit 
began — what  yield  would  you  take  along  with  that?— I 
would  take  an  average  of  4 stone. 

5907.  To  the  peck? — Yes. 

5908.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— Mr.  Paul,  you  are  a 
scutch  mill-owner? — Yes,  in  a small  way. 

5909.  Do  you  find  there  is  a general  falling  away  in 
the-  character  of  the  flax  this  last  thirty  years? — I fl°> 
indeed,  in  the  class. 

5910.  Principally  in  quality? — Principally  in  quality 
aud  yield,  both.  I remember  forty  years  ago  when  it 
would  have  been  no  unusual  thing  to  get  six  to  seven 
stone  to  the  peek — by  strong  good  flax — and  now  it  is 
generally  a weakly  fibre  and  not  much  weight  in  it. 

5911.  In  carb'er  times  there  was  hand-dressing  done 
with  flax  after  being  scutched? — "Well,  I never  knew 
it  to  be  done. 

5912.  You  have  been  at  your  own  and  taken  a piece 
and  done  it? — I might  have  tried  to  improve  the  look 
of  a strick  of  flax  to  a buyer  when  he  was  going  along 
to  where  I was  selling,  but  I think  it  goes  rather 
deeper  with  the  hackler. 

5913.  That  is  right  enough.  It  is  just  to  keep  the 
difference  in,  the  character  of  the  flax.  At  the  present 
time  can  yon  improve  a strick?  Would  you  take  a 
strick  out  of  what  we  call  the  scutcher’s  twist  to  fix 
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it  up?— You  might  improve  the  look,  but  the  value 
would  be  no  more. 

5914.  Could  you  improve  it  or  make  it  any  smaller? 

—You  could  make  it  smaller,  and  it  would  improve  the 
appearance  to  an  outside  hand,  but  not  to  an  expert 
that  has  seen  it.  e 

5915.  I have  heard  that  you  are  an  expert  in  flax- 
scutching  machinery,  or,  at  least,  you  have  tested  im- 
provements?— We  always  are  trying  to  improve  it,  and 
I think  the  machinery  is  better  than  it  used  to  be. 
The  rollers  are  a different  class  now  to  what  they  were 
in  my  early  days.  They  were  made  of  wood  in  those 
days,  and  they  soon  got  hollow  with  the  wear,  and 
now  they  are  all  metal  and  keep  their  shape,  and  they 
are  thinner  in  the  floats  and  break  the  flax  better,  and 
then  it  is  easier  when  it  is  put  into  the  scutching 

5916.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  most  important  to  have 
flax^ properly  rolled  before  being  scutched?— I do,  in- 

more  7"'eM°U  " °Uld  take  more  J'ield?— You  would  take 

5918.  So  that  the  mills  at  the  present  time  are  much 
better  than  forty  years  ago,  and  yet  the  flax  has  got 
worse  ? — Yes. 

5919.  Do  you  find  the  flax  comes  to  you  fairly  well 
handled  by  the  farmer?— It  does  not.  It  comes  very 
middling  handled.  I think  the  farmer  is  not  to  blame 
so  much,  for  the  labour  has  got  scarce,  and  he  does  not 
want  to  lose  so  much  time  or  go  to  so  much  expense. 
It  is  a very  tedious  job  to  go  into  a field,  and  keep 
them  a week  or  two  pulling  a bag  or  two  of  flax-seed. 
The  wages  are  high.  A good  flax-puller  will  get  half- 
a-crown  or  three  shillings  a day  and  his  board. 

5920.  The  farmers  do  as  well  as  they  can,  but  owing 
to  tlie  scarcity  of  labour  they  cannot  get  it  as  well 
handled? — They  do  not. 

5921.  Could  not  that  be  improved  either  by  your- 
self at  the  scutch-mill  or  at  the  farm?— It  could  be 
improved  either  by  the  farmer  at  his  own  place  or 
by  the  scutch  miller  if  he  would  undo  the  tying  and 
handle  it  carefully  and  even  it,  or  if  there  could  be  an 
improvement  made  at  the  mill  and  even  it  before  it 
would  be  broken  at  all  it  would  have  a better  appear- 
ance when  it  would  be  clean.  When  you  catch  hold  of 
a strick  of  flax,  if  there  is  a short  lock  of  it,  it  is  very 
liable  to  get  lost,  and  if  it  was  all  evened  it-  would  be 
a great  improvement  to  it  before  it  would  be  broken 
at  all. 

5922.  Yoii  think  that  could  be  done  by  machinery? — 
There  are  experiments  being  tried  for  years  and  we 
are  hoping  it  will  be  done. 

5923.  It  would  be  a great  advantage  anyway? — It 
would. 


^ave  tke  larger  farmers  Maghebafelt. 

MSsssai* a JD^lil0 

fla?bein?hnn°W  *'  Mr>  ?0*h«*»-d  suggest  about  *"*•**■ 
Sr  8rWt|run  on  foot  bY  “ society  or  syndi- 
~oo7’Indld’  but  1 think  lfc  is  not  practicable, 
wi  1 ,S  lfc  strike  y°u  that  if  the  farmers 
ha\e  already  labour  difficulties,  the  syndicate  would 
have  more  difficulty?_I  think  it  would. 

^,farmer  has  regular  hands,  but  the  syndi- 
cate  would  have  to  bring  their  hands?— They  would, 
if  ti,«  i 3Javt  to . Sive  increased  wages,  and 
liad  to  6lve  increased  wages,  unless 
tneie  was  some  marvellous  improvement  some- 
uuere  in  their  process  they  would  not  get  a 
—Thwr  an*  net  returns  would  be  less? 

they  might  get  a better  price  if  capital  would  come 
to  their  assistance  and  they  could  hold  it  over.  There 
is  a safe  season  in  the  year  for  scutching  flax  and 
there  is  an  unsafe  one.  When  flax  is  in  the  stock  in 
the  damp  season  m mid-winter  the  atmosphere  goes 
!n,  through  the  flax  stook  and  farmers  are  obliged  to 
take  their  flax  and  get  it  done  when  the  demand  comes 
for  money.  There  is  about  half  the  land  sold  and  the 
fanners  have  become  the  owners,  and  they  have  the 
instalments  to  pay  about  the  middle  of  November, 
and  other  demands  of  rents  and  all  things  like  that 
and  these  things  have  to  be  met  bv  the  flax  being  sold 
whether  it  is  fit  or  not. 

5930.  That  would  seem  to  show  that  the  farmers 
are  responsible,  and  it  is  not  so  much  a matter  of 
price? — The  farmers  are  responsible,  and  they  are  not 
able  to  avoid  it. 

5931.  Mr.  Lamb. — Is  it  not  the  general  practice  for 
the  labourers  in  your  district  to  go  into  the  flax-dams? 

— They  could  be  induced  to  go  into  the  flax-dams  for  a 
little  benefit. 

5932.  Do  they  do  it  at  present  when  thev  get  an 
extra  benefit? — They  do. 

5933.  And  they  do  not  get  ill  or  affected  in  any  way 
by  it? — No.  Old  men  do  not  go  into  it. 

5934.  Ch.iir.max. — Do  you  buy  the  tow  or  do  you 
sell  it  for  the  farmer? — When  the  farmer  gets  his  flax 
cleaned  he  says,  “ Do  you  buy  the  tow?”  It  is  usually 
these  words.  I say  I do.  He  says.  “ I am  willing  to 
sell  mine,  what  do  you  give  for  it?  ” If  he  does  not 
like  what  I give  he  takes  it. 

5935.  He  likes  to  have  you  as  one  of  his  buyers? — 

That  is  so. 


John  Smyth,  Esq.,  representing  the  Innisrush 

5936.  Chairman. — You  are  a farmer? — Yes. 

5937.  And  flax-grower? — Yes. 

5938.  You  say  there  has  been  nearly  two-thirds  de- 
crease in  the  area  of  flax? — Yes,  in  our  district. 

5939.  What  district  is  that? — We  will  say  the  end 
of  Bellaghy  to  Kilrea. 

5940.  What  period  does  this  cover,  this  two-thirds 
decrease? — Within  the  last  fifteen  years? 

5941.  The  causes  are  scarcity  of  labour? — Yes. 

5942.  Smaller  yield? — Yes,  and  bad  prices. 

5943-4.  And  other  causes — can  you  mention  any  of 

them? — In  our  district  it  used  to  be  a great  place  for 
hand-scutching,  and  flax  of  inferior  quality  yielded 
fairly  well  to  the  hand,  whereas  in  the  mill  it  is  of  no 
use — practically  of  no  use — and  at  that  time  hand- 
scutehed  flax  was  giving  more  per  stone  than  milled 
flax  is  doing  now. 

5945.  Is  the  hand-scutching  better  than  the  mill- 
scutching? — Yes — although  the  flax  was  rougher 
scutched  and  gave  much  larger  yield  you  got  more 
money  per  stone  than  vou  would  get  for  milled  flax  to- 
day.  • ° 

. 5946.  It  is  only  fifteen  years  since  the  hand  scutch- 
ing went  out? — Scarcely  that,  but  it  is  stopped  within 
tne  last  twenty  years.  It  was  in  full  swing  thirty 
to  twenty  years  ago. 

5947.  Is  there  some  hand-scutehing  vet? — -No,  not  in 
our  district. 

,,  is  one  of  the  other  causes.  How  does 

tnat  affect  the  area? — What  I said  was,  in  our  county 
i there  was  bad  flax  you  had  a fair  yield  from  the 
nand-scutching,  hut  send  it  to  the  mill  and  you  had 
bttle  or  nothing. 


Co-operative  Farmers’  Society,  Ltd.,  examined. 

5949.  The  mills  made  a bad  job  of  it? — Certainly.  Smyth, 
It  is  only  the  natural  result  of  using  powerful  Esq. 
machinery  on  flax  of  poor  quality.  Good  flax,  how- 
ever, is  able  to  stand  the  null. 

5950.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  against  the  mill- 
owners? — No,  nothing  against  the  millers. 

5951.  They  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  machinery? 

— I do  not  know  that  they  do  the  very  best  they  can. 

5952.  Do  you  think  they  could  do  better? — There 
are  some  mill-owners  pay  more  attention  to  their 
workers — to  the  staff.  Some  mill-owners  stay  all  the 
time  and  others  are  hardly  ever  there  at  all.  If  the 
workers  see  him  coming  they  have  things  in  order  and 
when  he  is  away  things  go  bad  again. 

5953.  And  the  farmers’  flax,  in  the  meantime,  is  not 
carefully  handled? — Not  in  that  case. 

5954.  What  do  they  charge  you  for  scutching — Is.  ? — 
la.  all  round. 

5955.  That  is  at  Kilrea? — Oh,  down  here  below  Bel- 
laghy, about  three  miles. 

5956.  What  had  you  to  say  about  the  co-operative 
system? — I do  not  understand  it.  I do  not  think  that 
it  would  work  very  well. 

5957.  You  do  not  approve  of  it? — I do  not  think  it 
would  work  well.  If  I saw  it  worked  out  that  would 
bo  another  matter.  I do  not  think  you  can  educate 
the  farmers  much  to  get  them  to  attempt  it  for  a 
while. 

5958.  Mr.  Barbour. — There  is  no  co-operative 
scutching  society  in  Innisrush? — No. 

5959.  It  is  a different  kind  of  society? — Oh,  yes. 

5960.  Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  tins  boy- 
cott— do  you  sell  in  Cookstown? — Ballymena  generally 
and  Magherafelt. 


I 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Maghebafeit. 
June  3,  1910. 

John 

Smyth, 

Esq. 


5961.  Have  you  ever  been  boycotted? — Oh,  well — 
boycotting — I daresay  if  you  offended  a buyer  that 
was  giving  enough  for  the  flax,  he  might  be  cold 
with  you  when  you  showed  it  again. 

5962.  Would  that  offend  the  other  buyers? — I do  not 
know — it  would  all  depend  upon  circumstances ; if  they 
weve  in  a ring  that  would  influence  them — if  they  were 
not  it  could  hot  affect  them. 

5963.  Were  you  here  when  that  gentleman  told  us 


about  that  boycott  in  Cookstown? — Yes. 

5964.  That  looks  as  if  they  were  in  a ring?— At  that 
particular  time.  If  you  wer  e an  influential  man  that 
wanted  to  give  a fellow  a snub  you  would  have  a 
powerful  influence  if  you  were  in  a ring.  If  you  spoke 
to  half-a-dozen  and  told  them  to  let  that  man  stand  a 
bit  they  might  heed  you. 

5965.  Although  there  might  be  no  business  combina- 
tion ? — Yes. 


Charles 

Convery, 

Esq. 


Charles  Converx,  Esq.,  representing  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


5966-7.  Chairman. — What  points  do  you  wish  to 
bring  before  us,  Mr.  Convery?— The  points  I have 
enumerated  in  my  summary  of  evidence. 

5968.  Are  you  satisfied  the  flax  area  is  decreasing? — 
Yes. 

5969.  Can  you  give  us  the  causes? — I use  flax-seed 
and  sell  flax-seed  myself. 

5970.  You  sow  and  sell? — Yes.  One -of  the  principal 

causes  is  that  those  who  can  handle  the  flax  from  the 
time  it  is  put  in  till  it  is  sold  have  gone  out  of  the 
country — emigrated.  That  is,  young  people  from 

fifteen  to  forty  years  of  age. 

5971.  Labour  is  gone — that  is  the  chief  drawback? 
— That  is  one  of  the  principal  causes,  for  very 
old  people  or  very  young  people  oaunot  handle  fiajf 
in  the  way  that  a person  of  fifteen  to  forty  can  do. 
They  were  used  to  this  business,  but  the  great  majority 
have  gone  out  of  the  country. 

5972.  Any  other  points?— With  regard  to  the  hand- 
ling and  watering  of  flax,  there  is  inconvenience  in 
certain  localities.  Flax  is  steeped  along  the  sides  of 
rivers  to  obtain  the  water — generally  at  that  season, 
of  the  year  there  are  what  they  call  floods,  they  de- 
scribe them  as  “ Lammas  Floods  ” in  this  part  of  the 
country — and  when  the  dams  overflow  the  flax-water 
runs  into  the  river.  In  a great  many  instances  the 
small  farmers  have  not  the  accommodation  of  what 
you  call  a catch-dam  and  the  flax-water  is  obliged  to 
flow  into  the  river.  Then  in  the  mills  there  is  a 
groat  improvement,  but  I think  there  could  be 
a great  deal  more  improvement  if  an  inspec- 
tor went  round.  I noticed  the  turn-out  of  what 
obtained  prizes — the  real  good  flax,  it  is  particularly 
well  done,  but  this  is  not  so  with  flax  of  inferior 
quality.  The  scutchers  that  scutch  for  tho  mill-owners 
are  paid  so  much  a stone,  and  the  more  they  put 
through  their  hands  the  more  they  are  paid;  if  they 
were  paid  by  the  day  it  is  believed  they  would  give 
more  attention  and  care  to  middling  flax  and  turn  it 
out  better.  If  an  inspector  was  appointed  to  report  on 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  each  mill,  and  the  coun- 
try knew  that,  farmers  would  come  to  the  mill  where 
flax  was  best  looked  after. 

5973.  Yes?— With  regard  to  flax-seed,  in  all  years 
you  see  poor  flax-seed,  and,  generally  speaking,  flax- 
seed is  good,  but  I take  it  if  it  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner— if  there  was  an  inspector  and  the 
merchant  was  obliged  to  send  and  have  the  seed 
sampled,  not  on  the  same  lines,  but  the  same  as  pub- 
licans have  to  do  with  spirits— they  have  to  register 
or  enter  in  a book  all  the  details,  the  strength  and  so 
on — on  the  same  principle,  if  they  were  obliged  to 
register,  it  would  be  a strong  preventive  against  using 
or  selling  bad  seed. 

5974.  "What  other  points,  Mr.  Convery? — I do  not 
know  that  co-operative  societies  can  be  worked  success- 
fully, but  I would  be  glad  to  see  an  experiment  in  our 
district.  I think  it  would  lead  to  improvement. 

5975.  You  mean  how? — Say  by  the  Department,  if 
there  was  one  mill,  say,  in  each  county. 

5976.  As  a co-operative  society? — Yes,  get  it  up  ou 
the  latest  and  most  modern  principles. 

5977.  Anything  about  the  Department's  schemes  that 
were  in  vogue  for  a number  of  years? — Yes,  I condemn 
the  prize  flax-seed  for  different  reasons.  One  of  the 
reasons  was  that  the  farmer  that  got  the  prize  got 
the  Department’s  seed,  and  very  often  he  never  gob 
the  prize  afterwards.  In  some  cases  the  scutchers 
share  would  be  a bag  of  seed— a good  many  of  them 
have  no  barns,  and  I think  it  ridiculous  that  these 
men  should  have  a bag  or  two  bags  of  seed.  If  they 
had  worked  they  should  get  money  for  their  merit,  and 
the  flaxmen  should  get  the  same. 


5978.  The  same  thing  applies  to  him? — I would  say 

5979.  You  think  it  would  bo  better  to  withdraw  these 
schemes? — Not  all.  To  inspect  on  the  field  is  one  of 
the  ways  of  making  the  farmer  compete  for  a prize  for 
the  best  field  of  flax.  The  inspector  comes  and  I Rare 
a field  here,  and  my  neighbour  has  a field  on  the  other 
side,  and  it  creates  an  enthusiasm  in  the  farmer’s  mind 
to  compete;  that  is,  trying  to  obtain  the  prize  if 
possible — that  is  the  prize  on  the  field. 

5980.  I understand.  Any  other  points? — Nothing 
but  with  regard  to  tow. 

5981.  What  about  it? — I know  that  flax  mill-men 
buy  it  all  round  this  district,  and  they  are  all  respect- 
able; but,  at  the  same  time,  I think  it  is  a sore  temp- 
tation to  any  man — when  you  go  with  your  flax  to  the 
mill  it  is  generally  known  to  be  bought  at  so  much 
per  peck. 

5982.  It  is  generally  what? — It  is  known  that  the 
flax-mill  man  gives  so  much  per  peck  for  tho  tow. 
As  a rule  he  has  only  a standard  price,  say  from  6d. 
to  Is.  Od.  per  pock.  Well,  if  he  works  in  his  own 
favour  he  is  taking  it  off  the  owner. 

5983.  You  mean  there  is  a temptation  to  take  as 
much  tow  as  possible? — Quite  so.  Because  he  gives  so 
much  per  peck,  and  because  the  farmer  does  not  go  to 
see  how  much  is  taken  off  his  own  lot.  As  a rule  the 
farmer  is  at  home,  and  even  if  he  were  there  the 
scutchers  are  paid  by  the  stone,  and  it  is  in  their  own 
interest  to  run  through  as  many  stone  as  possible — if 
the  scutcher  was  paid  his  day’s  wages  he  would  give 
more  care.  The  more  comes  off  the  flax  the  more  goes 
to  the  miller,  and  the  farmer  has  no  way  of  preventing 
that.  I am  not  reflecting  on  anyone  personally,  but 
the  principle  is  a bad  one.  If  there  could  be  a market 
for  tow  in  some  way  or  other,  and  also  an  inspector,  it 
would  tend  greatly  to  reduce  the  abuse  in  that  way. 

5984.  But  you  heard  how  some  mill-owners  Sold 
each  farmer's  by  itself? — No,  I was  not  aware  of  that. 

5985.  You  were  not  in — they  do  that  here? — As  I 
understand,  what  the  mill-owners  do  generally,  they 
buy  each  man’s  lot  and  afterwards  they  sell  it  whole- 
sale to  the  best  oustomer  they  can  obtain. 

5986.  Mr.  Barbour. — What  co-operative  society  are 
you  connected  with? — I am  not  connected  with  any. 

5987.  Have  you  ever  been? — No. 

5988.  You  condemn  the  ‘co-operativfc  method?— I 
think  it  is  not  practicable  to  carry  it  out.  I do  not 
condemn  it  if  it  could  be  successfully  carried  out,  but 
I do  not  think  it  is  practicable  in  this  country. 

5989.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  co-operative 
method? — In  this  county  I understand  there  were  one 
or  two  societies  that  failed. 

5990.  You  know  the  creamery  system  succeeded 
sometimes? — That  is  a matter  of  opinion.  I am  m 
favour  of  creameries,  but  I do  not  think  they  are  so 
successful  as  a great  many  make  out. 

5991.  What  is  the  principle  of  co-operation  that 

you  think  makes  it  fall  short  regarding  flax? — To  be- 
gin with,  there  are  none  in  existence  in  this  part  or 
the  country,  and  the  one  that  was  went  in  liquidation 
some  time  ago.  So  I read  in  the  Press,  but  that  is 
all  I know  about  it.  ,, 

5992.  You  condemn  them  because  they  have  failed 

— The  fact  of  them  failing  carries  its  own  condemna- 
tion. I am  not  speaking  of  my  own  opinion,  because 
having  no  connection  with  them  I am  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  give  an  absolute  opinion.  . 

5993.  Chairman.— You  do  not  condemn  them.— 
No. 

5994.  On  the  oontrary,  you  suggest  here  that  an 
experiment  in  each  county  would  not  be  a bad  tRmg- 
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— Yes,  but  I have  no  reason  for  condemning  them 
other  than  what  I have  told  you'. 

5995.  Mb.  Babbour.— Did  you  hear  of  this  case  of  a 

gentleman  being  boycotted  in  Cookstown  market? 

The  district  I belong  to  is  away,  more  or  less  cut  off 
from  Cookstown.  Magherafelt  is  our  market,  and 
Ballymena  and  other  places.  I have  not  heard  of  it. 

5996.  Have  you  suffered  any  hardship  in  the  mar- 
ket?—It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
that  we  have  been  getting  a fair  enough  value  for  the 
flax. 

5997.  Had  you  been  getting  it  before? — Before  it 
was  worse,  having  regard  to  the  price  of  linen. 

5998.  You  think  that  the  price  of  flax  ought  to  de- 
pend on  the  linen?— I would  think  that  when  linen 
gets  very  high  the  farmer  should  get  a corresponding 

' increase  in  the  price  of  his  flax. 

5999.  And  when  it  gets  very  cheap  he  should  get 
less? — Certainly. 

6000.  Do  you  know  if  that  were  the  case  you  would 
not  have  got  so  much  last  year  as  you  did? — I cannot 
say. 

6001.  That  is  the  case.  Do  yon  nob  think  supply 
and  demand  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  it?  If  there 
is  a good  flax  crop  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that 
would  make  flax  cheap? — I do  not  agree  with  that.  I 
believe  if  we  had  double  or  even  more  good  flax  it 
would  be  one  reason  why  we  should  get  a better  price, 
because  flax  in  other  countries  does  not  compare  in 
value  with  the  Irish  flax.  I understand,  and  it  is  only 
commonsense,  that  the  Irish  flax  for  the  spinning  for 
weft  and  such  like,  is  much  more  valuable  than  any 
other  flax  from  any  other  country.  That  has  been  the 
case  up  till  of  late,  unless  there  is  some  country  that 
produces  some  better  quality. 

6002.  For  weft  spinning? — Yes,  and  for  others.  I 
have  seen  foreign  yam  in  Belfast  and  foreign  flax,  and 
it  looked  almost  quite  as  good  as  our  flax,  but  after 
it  was  dipped  in  water  it  had  no  strength. 

6003.  You  take  it  you  can  make  a stronger  yam  from 
Irish  than  from  foreign  flax? — That  was  the  opinion 
I formed. 

6004.  Do  you  claim  you  can  make  a finer  yam  from 
Irish  than  other  flax? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes 
it  is  superior  to  any  other  flax  in  fibre  and  straw. 

6005.  You  say  that  Irish  flax  is  finer  than  any  other? 
—Stronger  than  any  other. 

6006.  Have  you  seen  much  foreign  flax? — I have 
seen  it  in  Belfast  in  the  store. 

6007.  Do  you  know  foreign  flax? — It  was  shown  to 

6008;  You  can  see  it,  but  do  you  know  anything 
about  it? — Nothing  but  what  I was"  told  by  the  gentle- 
man. 

6009.  Mb.  Cbawford. — How  much  flax  do  you 
grow  ? — For  twenty  years  I grew  two  or  three  hogs- 
head: some  years  I have  grown  none. 

6010.  That  would  be  four  to  six  bags  now? — Quite. 

6011.  Now,  how  much  do  you  grow? — Some  years  I 
do  not  grow  any.  This  year  I have  one  and  "a  half 
bags. 

6012.  'What  yield  do  you  consider  a fair  yield? — I 
would  say  that  a fair  yield  would  be  four  to  six  stone 
to  the  peck. 

* ?ou  sow  a baS  oa  acres?— Eight  pecks 

to  the  English  acre. 

6014.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  price — a price  at 
winch  you  begin  to  show  a profit? — If  your  flax  grows 
weil^and  has  a yield  of  four  to  six  pecks  you  should 
fini  k'  r ' 9s'  ^ would  pay  a farmer." 

■ who.  “ would  not  pay  at  7s.  ? — Yes,  in  six  stone  to 
the  peek. 

, It  would  keep  you  sauare  at  7s.? — It  would. 

° sni  °W  that  it  is  discouraging  to  the  farmer. 

6017.  Mr.  J W.  Stewart.— Mr.  Converv,  I think 
y complained  that  the  scutchers  turn  out  good  lots 
W s me  ?nd  do  not  Pay  attention  to  the  inferior 
fanners  a*  'S  ^be  °Plnlon  formed  generally  by  the 

6018.  At  any  rate  it  has  not  got  as  good  an  appear- 

, market? — It  is  not  cared  to  the-  same  ex- 

e«vio  "jddhng  flax  is  not  cared  to  the  same  extent. 

ouis.  i suppose  yon  understand  that  good  -flax  is 
BJ’s  easier  scutched,  and  the  workmen  will  make 
Rnl1m°.re  ,money  at  that  in  any  case?— Yes. 
will  n that  with  the  same  work  good  flax 

much  better  done  and  have  a better  finished 
nnS  arance- — It  will,  but  I know  there  is  a tendency, 

8 Very  great  one  too,  if  you  get  a piece  of  flax 
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Sf /“l  b,lie™  “e  «■»  PM  of  the  market,  or 
“f3  ‘-hance  of  taking  the  prize,  it  will  get  more 

" be!,? h?Sr  U th“  “ ^ »d 

th*‘  »-«tcher,  bo  paid  bv  the 

? ..T  rhe  piece?— Ye,,  J wonJd  in  ,he  itt_ 

terests  of  handling  flax. 

6022.  Do  you  not  think  the  scutcher  that  is  paid  bv 

itinPth^UaKfSlng  hl-  skUI  aDd  ener«y  in  scutching 
with  tbe  least  possible 
•„  There  are  different  reasons  why  the  scutchers 
SgjET  lt.  mur%  attention  and  do  it  better.  The 
f iV°U1i  °-  doing  it>  beciluso  estab- 
1,1111  .and  Puts  on  a higli  standard,  and 
under  these  prize  systems  the  scutcher  will  get  part 
of  the  prize  himself.  ° p 

■fd23'  nearly  all  the  people  that  changed  their 
— YoiXl  ° daj  work.are  g0'ng  back  to  pnfee-work? 

r m°re  experience  than  I have. 

,.p  “ lay  say.  I [‘pe  changed  from  day  work  this 
’ P?  y°u  ?ot  think  there  would  be  a-  tendency 

Se  “ork  a°nd  ™7  caral.i  S 

roe  work  and  m many  instances  lioid  the  piece  instead 
of  trying  to  scutch  the  greatest  out  wit  ■ thi  1 , , 
pessiMc  abuse?  I ,m  in  fiZrtf  ^ InglL  ™teS 
by  tk«  day,  because  he  ha.  not  the  same  interest  £ 
omC?“S  ",Tl  ?ed  1 fake  it  if  be  is  hurrying 
t-  e scutching  he  will  get  more  careless,  but  if  he 
he  knows  he  is  getting  his  day's  par.  I 

aS.  Stef.  8 " mUCh  ie  "»  *»'”  eaf'tkc 

• «*•/«*  have  1,0  experience  in  hackling,  follow- 
ing the  flax  a stage  farther?— I am  sorrv  to  w I have 
not.  I heard  of  hackling.  7 7 6 

*d°  not  know  thafc  ^ ean  be  destroyed  as 
much  m that  process  as  scutching— that  there'*  k as 
much  difference  in  the  workmen?— The  better  the 
s"°gkman  1S=  of  course» the  more  he  will  take  out  of  the 
6027.  Do  you  kuow  that  in  the  hackling,  without  ex- 
dav  work‘-T  bn®  “?  ,5aid  byr  Piece-work  and  not  by 
hiekHi,n-'o+  Ibave  told  you  I have  no  experience  of 
lneklmg  at  all,  and  I am  sorry  I cannot  give  vou  any 
°P(inoQ  ’ beC^Se  1 have  no  experience.  S " 7 

W-8.  Mb.  Hinchcliff. — I understand  vou  state  Mr 
Oonvery,  that  the  Department  should  carry  out  in- 
spections ot  scutch-mills  ?— Yes.  i 

6029.  And  show  to  the  farmers,  the  mill-owners  that 
"'ere  gmng  the  best  results?— Yes. 

6030.  Do  you  not  think  farmers  could  judge  for 

understand  that  this  inquiry  bv  the 
flax  “i!  lfPosslblej  to  improve  the  growing  of 

” finni  ^.the  ha?dll?S  ,aud  management  of  flax, 
vou  mif DfnZ°U  tbafc  3 reas°nable  suggestion  that 

me  Ptki+f  T d -15  ? suggestion  that  occurs  to 

“ , ^ 1 unnsider  is  the  best  suggestion  I could 
make  from  my  own  knowledge. 

6032.  The  scutch  mill-owners  have  a legitimate  in- 
terest and  a legitimate  business,  have  they  not? — I am 
*•  w-ord  rn  judgment  ea  the  scutch 
miuers.  In  my  evidence  I have  already  told  what  <*- 
ours  to  me,  but  I do  not  want  to  make  any  reflections 
more  than  what  I have  told  vou. 

, 6033'  -pS  ^ business  man  woidd  you  like  any  inspec- 
°f  tke  ^fPartment  or  anyone  else  to  come  down 
and  publish  the  way  you  treat  vour  customers  as  com- 
pared with  your  competitor ? — Yes , if  I were  selling  an 

welcome ^u^  or  Putting  off  inferior  seed,  I would 

6034.  You  have  other  business  besides  seed— you 
would  not  like  your  business  to  be  published.  That  is 
7°Ur  cust?“e/?— Ifc  is  to  improve  the  handling 
and  management;  of  flax,  and  if  a mill-owner  has  fi 
report  of  an  inspector  that  his  mill,  his  men.  and 
™rel?r  suparior  1 wouH  give  him  the  credit, 
c Jf9T  Tk  “a6!  be.caupf  1 squire  certain  things  mv- 
sel£;~ 1 am  not  taking  the  things  vou  buv. 

A,®0?®-!'  H.m.noTt  I to  judge  for  myself" where  I get 
the  best  value?  I do  not  expect  an  inspector  to  in- 
spect the  merchant  and  publish  the  results  ?— That  is 
au  a matter  of  opinion. 

6038.  In  regard  to  the  inspection  of  seed,  is  it  not  a 
fact  you  could  not  distinguish  one  variety  from  another 
bv  the  appearance  of  the  seed?— I think  that  seed 
should  be  tested  by  the  Government  or  bv  the  Depart- 
ment, because  some  seeds  look  very  well.  I would 
nave  more  confidence  in  sowing  or  selling  the  seed  if  I 
knew  it  was  tested,  for  I believe  inferior  seed  would 
not  pass  for  being  all  right, 


Magherafelt. 
June  3,  1910. 

Charles 

Convery 

Esq. 
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6039.  Tested  for  what?— For  growing. 

'6040.  Does  not  it  strike  you,  yon  will  have  a seed 
that  will  germinate  and  not  give  a good  crop? — Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  you  will 
generally  find  that  good  germinating  seed  will  have  a 
good  crop. 

6041.  You  mentioned,  yourself,  the  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  the  Department,  and  yet  that  seed  germi- 
nated all  right  and  no  one  could  tell? — I cannot  say 
that  the  Department  examined  the  seed.  I know  a 
gentleman  of  the  Department  told  me  that  he  was 
sending  out  special  seed,  and  he  said  as  a favour  he 
would  let  me  have  a few  bags  of  it. 

6042.  A gentleman  of  the  Department — could  you 
tell  me  who  he  was? — He  told  me  that  he  thought  it 
right  afterwards  that  he  should  inform  me  that  this 
seed  was  fermented  in  the  bag. 

6048.  I would  like  you  to  tell  me  who  it  was.  I have 
no  information  about  any  fermented  seed  ever  being 
distributed? — He  did  not  say  it  was  fermented — he 
only  described  what  it  was.  I said  I had  no  know- 
ledge of  that  class  of  seed  and  I would  not  take  it. 

6044.  The  Department  do  not  distribute  seed  except 
for  prizes.  This  is  news  for  me — that  the  Department 
offers  seed — and  I would  be  glad  of  information. 

Chaibman. — There  is  no  seed  distributed  except 
through  the  County  Committees. 

6045.  Mr.  Hinohclief. — I do  not  think  he  was  from 
the  Department — if  you  tell  me  his  name  I will  look 
into  it? — This  is  some  years  ago.  It  has  passed  over. 

6046.  I do  not  mind,  I would  like  to  have  further 
particulars? — I said  with  regard  to  the  prize  seed 
that  the  farmers  who  got  it  said  they  never  obtained 
a prize  with  the  Department’s  seed. 

6047.  Can  you  tell  the  reason  why,  in  a neighbour- 
ing county,  they  have  passed  resolutions  pressing  the 


Department  to  continue  the  seed  as  prizes? — I could 
not,  but  there  is  one  thing  I have  heard — that  the 
brand  that  is  recommended  for  one  county  is  not  the 
same  as  is  recommended  for  another  county. 

6048.  Does  not  that  show  that  one  class  of  seed  is 
better  for  all  the  county  and  for  all  soils? — There  are 
parts  of  the  county  where  the  seed  that  would  be  suit- 
able for  one  part  would  not  be  suitable  for  another, 
and  there  is  light  ground  and  weighty  ground.  ’ 

6049.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  a judge  in 
the  flax  scheme  on  foot  has,  in  several  instances,  re- 
ported that  over  his  whole  district  practically  all  the 
prizes  have  gone  for  Dutch  seed  or  all  prizes  have 
gone  for  Riga  seed  in  respective,  years? — I was  not 
aware  of  it. 

6050.  You  suggested  having  co-operative  societies 
established  in  every  county — nave  you  made  any  in- 
quiries as  to  whether  there  are  any  co-operative  socie- 
ties in  existence? — Some  time  ago  there  were. 

6051.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  still  one  working 
in  this  county? — I was  aware  that  there  was  one,  but 
I was  not  aware  it  was  working. 

6052.  I think  the  Maeosquin  Society  is  still  work- 
ing?— I am  glad  to  hear  it,  because  when  it  was  work- 
ing there  were  improvements  in  that  mill  that  were 
not  general  in  the  other  mills,  and  for  that  reason 
I would-  be  glad  to  see  it  continue. 

6053.  In  regard  to  your  remarks  about  the  payment 
of  scutchers  by  the  day  or  piece,  would  it  surprise  you 
to  hear  that  in  my  experience  of  co-operative  flax  socie- 
ties they  started  to  pay  by  the  day,  but  have  now 
gone  back,  as  Mr.  Stewart  instances',  to  the  piece?— 
It  would  surprise  me,  because  it  it  not  like  what  the 
labourers  do,  and  I have  some  knowledge  of  them  and 
the  farmers. 


Thomas  P.  Henry,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Innisrusli  Co-operative  Farmers'  Society,  Ltd.,  examined. 


6054.  Chairman. — Do  you  appear  on  behalf  of  any 

i,-  i1®nr7,  society? — I am  coming  as  a substitute  for  Mr. 

' M'Erlean,  of  the  Innisrush  Farmers’  Association. 

6055.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  with  regard  to 

the  flax  area  and  the  flax  crop? — I know  it  has  de- 
creased immensely.  I attribute  it 

6056.  To  fishery  prosecutions? — No,  I have  a differ- 
ent view  from  the  majority  of  witnesses. 

6057.  Let  us  hear  it.  Due  to  what? — To  the 
different  tillage  that  is  now  from  what  it  was  twenty 
to  thirty  years  ago. 

6057a.  Bad  cultivation? — Different  cultivation  alto- 
gether. 

6058.  Bad  cultivation? — Bad  for  flax. 

6059.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  cultivation? — 
Well,  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago  in  the  district 
I come  from  the  potatoes  were  generally  all  set  in 
ridges.  When  these  potatoes  were  being  set  there 
was  sub-soil  thrown  up,  making  new  land  every  year, 
aud  when  the  potatoes  were  taken  out  the  furrows  were 
not  filled  and  they  acted  as  drains  during  the  winter 
season  and  kept  the  land  dry.  That  is  one  reason.  At 
that  same  time  there  was  an  immense  part  of  the 
country  reclaimed.  The  land  was  new,  and  it  grew 
flax  better.  I consider  that  the  old  land  has  got 
sick. 

6060.  But  the  bad  cultivation? — I do  not  say  it  is 
6ad  cultivation. 

6061.  Under  the  old  system  they  grew  the  potatoes 
in  lazy-beds — how  did  that  help  the  flax? — By  keep- 
ing the  ground  in  a good  state  all  the  winter, 
thoroughly  dry.  I have  noticed  it  myself.  I tried  flax 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

6062.  You  are  not  growing  flax  now? — No. 

6063.  You  used  to  grow  it? — Yes. 

6064.  Why  did  you  stop  ? — It  did  not  pay. 

6065.  What  paid  better? — The  grass-seed  takes  the 
place  of  it,  and  with  very  little  labour. 

6066.  Do  potatoes  pay  better? — Yes,  potatoes  pav 
better. 

6067;  Do  you  think  it  is  due  to  the  bad  seasons  that 
the  flax  is  decreasing? — I can  hardly  credit  that  in 
fifteen  years  the  olirqate  has  changed. 


6068.  Is  it  due  to  the  scarcity  of  labour? — There  is 
a whole  lot  in  that.  If  the  labour  was  as  plentiful  as 
formerly  we  would  go  to  the  flax  again. 

6069.  What  about  the  disposal  of  the  flax-water?  — 
Before  that — this  present  system  of  tillage,  American 
chilled  ploughs  are  introduced  and  they  tend  to  have 
the  whole  ground  left  down  very  flat.  Formerly  with 
the  ordinary  ploughs  the  land  was  turned  up  in  plaits 
— convex — and  the  water  ran  into  the  furrows  and 
kept  it  dry. 

6070.  And  with  the  American  chilled  ploughs  the  land 
remains  wet? — Yes. 

6071.  I have  noticed  it  myself.  What  do  you  say 
about  the  disposal  of  the  flax-water? — I do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  it  prevents  farmers  from  growing 
flax. 

6072.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  farmers  making  oatch- 
dams? — Not  the  least.  I differ  from  some  men  who  say 
it  would  be  impossible.  You  may  meet  an  odd  case, 
but  I think  when  those  who  are  giving  evidence  say  it 
is  impossible,  they  would  he  referring  to  the  present 
dams  where  they  exist.  As  a rule  they  are  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  field.  They  have  not  formed  the  idea  that 
they  could  construct  a new  dam  higher  up  or  they  could 
divide  some  of  their  old  dams,  and  make  the  lower 
portion  the  catch-dam.  Furthermore,  the  majority 
of  men  throwing  the  flax  out  of  the  dam,  prefer  a big 
lot  of  water  to  wash  it  and  they  have  not  then  to  lift 
it  off  the  bottom. 

6073.  It  is  floated  up? — Floated  up. 

6074.  What  about  co-operative  societies — what  have 
you  got  to  say  about  co-operation  and  flax-growing? 
Do  you  think  co-operation  is  of  any  use  in  flax-grow- 
ing?— If  a certain  number  of  hands  oan  be  got  to  assist 
and  bind  each  other  to  pull  and  prepare  the  flax,  I 
believe  it  would  help  things  immensely. 

6075.  Are  you  in  favour  of  it? — I am. 

6076.  -Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Would  you  co-operate  for 
scutching? — I would  in  this  way.  The  present  mills 
are  suited  well  enough  for  scutching  good  flax,  but  not 
for  flax  of  medium  or  inferior  quality.  A co-operative 
mill  under  farmers’  own  superintendence  could  scutch 
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medium  qualities  in  a way  so  as  not  to  waste  the 
fibre  and  to  make  the  most  out  of  a middling  crop. 

0077.  Surely  you  would  not  expect  co-operative 
members  to  have  bad  flax ? — To  always  have  a hit  of 


jOml  flax  is  no  grower  s experience.  Twenty-five  to 
forty  years  ago  medium  flax  was  hand-scutched— not 
mill-scutehed — and  paid  fairly  well. 


MAGHERAFELT. 
JOXE  3,  1910. 


Patrick  J.  O’Kane.  Esq.,  Portglenone, 
6078.  Chairman-. — Now.  Mr.  O’Knne,  what  have  you 
got  to  say? — I have  been  listening  to  Mr.  Henry  and 
I do  not  entirely  agree  with  him,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I want  to  speak.  He  says  since  the  chilled 
ploughs  or  American  ploughs  have  come  into  use,  the 
land  is  not  so  well  laboured.  I do  not  agree  with  him 
there  because  I think  the  land  is  in  much  better 
form  for  growing  crops  since  the  introduction  of  these 
ploughs. 

6079.  He  did  not  say  that.  He  said  with  the  old 
ploughs  the  furrows  were  turned  over  whole  and  the 
water  went  down  behind,  and  the  land  dried  much  more 
quickly  than  it  does  now?— I don’t  agree  with  that. 

6080.  I agree  with  him— I do  not  agree  with  von?— 
All  right  then.  With  regard  to  tow.  that  is  one  thing 
I wish  to  speak  about.  Twenty  to  thirty  years  ago 
when  the  hand  scutching  was  in  the  market  the  mill- 
owner  had  not  found  a market  for  his  re-scutched 

The  Committee  adjourned  u 


County  Londonderry,  examined. 

tow,  and  we  had  much  better  prices  and  better  vield 
than  now. 

6081.  Better  yield? — But  since 
found  a market  for  rc-sentched  v 
yield. 

6082.  For  his  re-scutched  tow? — Yes. 

608o.  In  other  words,  the  mill-owner,  having  found 
a market  for  his  tow,  wants  to  maintain  it?— Quite 
right,  I may  as  well  say  it  plainlv  as  not.  I have  at- 
tended in  the  scutch-mill  and  it  is  terrible  what  waste 
is  m it-.  Last  time  I had  flax  I brought  out  mv  tow 
to  take  it  home  and  the  mill-owner  rather  than  let  me 
ta“*  “ nway  gave  me  the  full  value  of  it. 

6084.  Of  the  flax?— Of  the  tow,  rather  than  let 
me  go  away:  and  I say  that  the  flax  is  as  well  handled 
as  ever  it  was  before  it  leaves  the  farmer,  and  that- 
whatever  damage  it  gets  is  when  it  goes  to  the  mill 
and  not  with  the  farmer  at  all.  That  is  all  I wi=h  to 
say  about  it. 

'ifil  the  fiiUuwini/  morn  inn. 


T.  P.  Henry. 
Esq.,  J.P. 


Patrick  J. 

O’ Kane,  Esq. 


NINTH  DAY. 

SATURDAY,  4th  JUNE,  1910, 
AT  11  O'CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Limavady. 


present  : 


John  Ritch  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  Chairman. 


Harold  A.  M.  Barbour,  Esq.,  M.A. 
James  G.  Crawford,  Esq. 

John  \Y.  Stewart,  Esq. 


Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff.  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

Daniel  H.  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P. 

George  T.  Fidler,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


John  Loughrey,  Esq.,  representing  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  examined 


6035.  Chairman. — You  are  a flax-grower,  farmer 
and  scutch  mill-owner? — Yes. 

^•Now  we  are  llel'e  to  enquire  into  the  presem 
state  of  the  flax-growing  industry  and  the  causes 
wmen  are  contributing  to  the  decline  of  that  industn 
and  to  submit  recommendations.  Now,  with  that  be' 
tore  you  Mr.  Loughrey,  what  do  you  say  is  the  caust 
i u tae  °ecrease  in  the  acreage  ? — The  scarcity  oi 
la°°ur  and  dear  labour  is  one  of  the  causes. 

. nu87-  There  has  been  a decrease,  of  course? — Yes. 
sir. 

6088.  A considerable  decrease? — There’s  no  doubt 
tnere  has  been  a very  big  decrease. 

6089.  Now,  admitting  the  little  spurt  on  last  year's 
Prloe®  ann  taking  your  experience  of  the  flax-growing 
industry  for  the  past  ten  years,  do  you  look  forward 
w tne  complete  extinction  of  the  flax  crop  in  this 
district. — In  the  course  of  time — Yes. 

6090.  You  gave  a moment  ago  as  the  first  reason 
or  the  decline  of  the  industry — scarce  and  dear 

labour?— That  is  so. 

6091.  What  else? — Unsatisfactory  prices:  that  is  a 
contributory  cause. 

iiq*+w  saJ  kere  in  the  statement  furnished  to 

tnat  it  does  not  pay  a farmer  to  grow  flax? — That 
“ m7  opinion. 

mwii’  ig  the  long  and  the  short  of  it? — Yes. 

mo-  °°°^thing  else  pays  them  better? — Yes. 
d;  , other  crops  pay  them  better? — In  my 

net  they  go  in  for  cattle-raising  and  potatoes. 
-A’""’’  if  a potato  crop  a safer  paying  crop  than  a 
_ i*  ■ ^as-? — Yes  that  has  been  nearly  always  my 

“Penence. 


6097.  Unless,  perhaps,  in  a very  good  vear  of  flax? 
— That  is  so. 

6098.  But  taking  one  thing  with  another,  the 

potato  crop  is  safer  than  tho  flax  crop? Yes. 

6099.  Would  you  say  that  the  potato  area  is  being 
well  maintained? — Yes,  in  my  district. 

6100.  Would  you  even  be  prepared  to  say  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  if  anything? — I would. 

6101.  And  flax  is  going  down? — Yes. 

6102.  Just  because  it  pays  the  farmer  better  to 
grow  potatoes? — Yes. 

6103.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  could  make  that 
would  be  calculated  to  encourage  farmers  to  go  in 
more  for  flax-growing,  even  assuming  that  the  pre- 
sent prices  stood?— I think,  first  of  all,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  send  experts  to  the 
Continent  and  elsewhere  to  select  seed  for  the  far- 
mers that  would  be  suitable. 

6104.  That  is  a rather  difficult  matter.  Supposing 
now,  Mr.  Loughrey,  you,  as  an  experienced  man, 
were  asked  to  select  seed,  could  you  do  it? — Oh,  but 
you  could  get  better  men  than  me. 

6105.  Would  you  like  to  undertake  the  job  of 
selecting  seed? — I would  not  say  that.  1 am  not  an 
expert  in  seed  and  I would  not  like  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  it. 

6106.  Could  you  tell  good  seed  from  had  seed? — I 
daresay  I could. 

6107.  By  looking  at  it? — Yes,  by  looking  at  it, 

6108:  Is  the  seed  bad  or  good  in  this  district  ? — It  is 

fairly  good  this  year. 

6109.  Is  it  much  worse  than  it  used  to  be  in  the 
'ays  gone  by? — Well,  I think  it  is. 


Limavads. 
June  4.  1910. 

John 

Loughrey, 

Esq. 
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6110.  Had  the  fact  of  it  being  kept  in  barrels  then 

anything  to  do  with  it? — I think  it  kept  better  in 
barrels.  . , , 

6111.  You  have  made  one  suggestion  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  seed— -have  you  any  further  suggestions  to 
make?— I think  the  Department  should  try  the  ex- 
periment of  saving  Irish  seed. 

6112-13.  Have  you  ever  seen  Irish  seed  saved  ?— i 
saw  some  that  Mr.  Stewart  here  saved. 

6114.  Was  it  very  good?— It  was.  . 

6115.  Did  it  give  a better  crop  than  the  foreign 
seed? — I could  not  say  that. 

6116.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Department  have 
tried  it  for  several  years? — I am  not. 

6117.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  go  m for 

saving  Irish  seed  with  our  climate?— Well,  I could 
not  say  that.  „ , , , , . , 

6118.  Do  you  think  that  green  flax  could  be  dried 
and  kept  over  like  corn  and  that  the  seed  could  be 
taken  off  and  saved?— That  might  be  possible  in  some 
seasons.  I am  told  it  is  done  on  the  Continent. 

6119.  Have  you  ever  been  on  the  Continent? — No. 

6120.  Then  you  cannot  say  how  they  save  the  seed 
there  ? — I can  not. 

6121.  But  you  think  there  would  be  no  harm  in 

trying  the  experiment  of  saving  Irish  seed. — I con- 
sider it  would  be  a very  good  idea.  . 

6122.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
would  be  a remedy?— I would  not,  but  if  the  farmers 
could  rely  on  having  a good  seed  it  would  be  an  in- 
ducement for  them  to  give  greater  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  flax. 

6120.  Is  there  anything  else  you  could  suggest  as 
an  encouragement  for  farmers  to  grow  flax?— Yes,  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  more  competition  in  the  mar- 
kets. Only  a small  number  of  buyers  attend  and  there 
is  not  much  rivalry.  . 

6124.  In  other  words,  you  consider  there  ought  to 
be  a better  system  of  buying? — I do.  I think  if  more 
buyers  attended  there  would  be  greater  competition 
and  better  prices. 

6125.  Don’t  the  spin 
of  your  flax? — They  do. 

6126.  Have  you  a market  m Limavady  i— Yes. 

6127.  An  open  market?— Yes. 

6128.  Do  you  sell  at  the  mills  at  all P— No. 

6129.  But  you  used  to,  I understand  ?— Yes,  tor- 

6130.  When  did  you  cease  to  sell  at  the  mills? — A 

number  of  years  ago.  , „ ,vr  . ,, 

6131.  How  did  you  stop  it? — We  came  to  the  con- 

clusion that  it  would  be  better  to  sell  in  the  open 
market,  and  we  made  a resolution  that  we  would  not 
sell  at  the  mills.  . , ,,  . 

6132.  Were  the  spinners  consulted  in  regal d to  that 

resolution? — No.  T 

6133.  Were  the  millers  consulted?— No. 

6134.  You  simply  met  and  made  up  your  minds  that 
■you  would  not  sell  at  the  mills? — Yes. 

6135.  You  evidently  considered  that  the  price  given 
at  the  mills  was  too  low? — Yes. 

6136.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Loughrey,  did  you  form  your- 
selves into  a “ ring  ” when  you  decided  not  to  sell  at 
the  mills? — No,  we  just  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  ba  bettar  to  sell  iu  the  open  market 

6137.  Did  you  sign  a papor  or  anything  of  that  son 

in  connection  with  the  resolution?— No.  . 

6138.  Did  you  agree  to  fine  yourselves  for  a viola- 
tion of  the  undertaking?— Oh,  no. 

6139.  Everybody  joined  m the  agreement?— Yes. 

6140.  And  I presume  you  have  been  selling  m the 

open  market  ever  since? — Yes.  „ T, 

6141.  It  has  been  a great  success,  I presume.— it 

k&6142.  Would  you  recommend  competition  in  the 
open  market  everywhere  for  the  sale  of  flax?  Yes, 
I certainly  would.  _ , ... 

6143.  That  is  very  definite.  How  long  ago  is  it 
since  the  practice  of  buying  in  the  open  market  was 
first  established?— About  eight  or  *«i  .years >«*»•, 

6144.  I would  like  to  know  this.  Did  the  spinners 
representatives  ever  try  to  get  you  to  sell  at  the  mills 
Jjver  induce  you  to  do  so?— No,  not  to  my  know- 

le<6145.  Then  apparently  they  have  no  particular  de- 
sire to  buy  at  the  mills?— No,  I would  say  not. 

6146.  When  we  find  spinners  representatives  buy- 
ing at  the  mills  it  is  the  farmers  and  mill-owners 
themselves  that  are  to  blame  and  not  the  spinners? 


6147.  Have  you  any  complaints  with  regard  to  the 
method  in  which  your  open  market  is  carried  on?— 

6148.  None  whatever? — Not  as  far  as  I know. 

6149.  You  are  not  bothered  with  hangers-on— you 
understand  what  I mean? — Yes,  there  are  a few,  but 
not  many. 

6150.  On  the  whole,  you  are  satisfied  enough  with 
the  present  system  of  marketing,  except  that  you 
think  the  spinners  ought  to  send  you  a few  more 
representatives?— I think  I can  safely  say  that  we 
were  very  well  satisfied  with  the  Limavady  market 
until  coming  towards  the  end  of  the  season  when  the 
buyers  became  fewer  in  number. 

6151.  Do  you  think  that  was  by  arrangement?— 
Oh,  no. 

6152.  You  don’t  suggest  anything  of  that  sort?— 
No,  no ; but  I saw  some  really  good  markets  of  flax 
and  only  two  buyers. 

6153.  But  you  must  remember  there  are  so  many 
markets  it  might  not  be  possible  for  buyers  to  get 

here? That  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  the  fanners 

get  dissatisfied  when  they  think  there  is  only  one  or 
two  men  to  buy  their  produce. 

6154.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  system  they 
started  iu  Belfast  of  disposing  of  the  flax  by  public 
auction? — I have  heard  of  it. 

6155.  What  do  you  think  of  it? — I would  not  go  in 
for  it  at  all.  I would  not  be  in  favour  of  it. 

6156.  Why?— Because  I consider  the  farmers  would 
he  more  satisfied  by  selling  in  the  open  market  them- 
selves. 

6157.  In  Belfast  the  auctioneer  does  the  selling 
and  the  buyers  supply  the  competition.  A great  num- 
ber are  in  favour  of  this  method? — It  is  my  experi- 
ence that  the  farmers  like  to  have  a say  themselves. 

6158.  The  fact  that  their  flax  was  sold  by  auction 
would  not  deprive  them  of  that  privilege.  They  would 
continue  to  have  their  say  in  the  sale  for  they  could 
put  on  a reserve  price? — I don’t  think  it  would  go 
down  well  here. 

6159.  What's  to  prevent  you,  for  example,  taxing 
out  an  auctioneer’s  licence  and,  assuming  you  have 
a quantity  of  flax,  disposing  of  it  by  inviting 
offers?  You  would  collect  the  buyers  around 
you,  as  is  done  at  public  auctions  and  say, 
•‘here’s  lot  one”  (giving  particulars),  “how  much? 
Wouldn’t  that  he  just  as  easy  and  as  simple  as  tne 
system  in  operation  here  at  present?  You  would 
charge  a commission  as  auctioneer,  but  the  days 
work  would  be  got  through  more  expeditiously  and 
the  farmers,  instead  of  selling  the  flax,  would  have 
you  to  sell  it  for  them?— I am  afraid  it  would  be  hard 
to  get  the  farmers  educated  into  that  view  or  to  see 
the  benefits  of  the  auction  system. 

6160-61.  That  may  be  true,  hut  there  is  nothing  to 
be  got  without  a little  difficulty.  However,  you  do 
not  think  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  acceptaoie 
to  farmers? — I do  not  think  so. 

6162.  That  is  the  main  thing?— Of  course,  I a® 
only  giving  you  my  opinion. 

6163.  How  do  you  cultivate  your  flax  in  this  part 
of  the  country?  Do  you  sow  after  the  lea  oats  or  after 
the  green  crop  oats? — Personally  I prefer  to  so 
after  the  lea  oats. 

6164.  Have  you  “ yellowing  ” or  any  other  disease 
in  the  Limavady  district? — Sometimes,  but  not  ve  . 

6165.  Do  you  use  kainit  for  your  flax?— I DSed 

potash  last  year.  . . 

6166.  The.  Department  have  been  experimenting  » 
to  the  effect  of  chemicals  on  the  flax  crop.  They 
that  potash  has  always  done  very  well  and  tnat 
improves  the  yield? — I think  it  improves  the  qua  . 
of  the  flax. 

6167.  What  is  the  usual  method  of  sowing 

this  district?— Some  sow  by  hand  and  others 
machinery'.  , t0 

6168.  Hand-sowing  is  not  as  common  as  it  useu 

be? — It  is  not.  „ 

6169.  Now/  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  produeno  , 
have  you  any  figure  in  your  mind  as  to  the  aPP 
mate  value  of  a growing  acre  of  flax?— I »m  ^ 
large  flax-grower,  and  someone  else  would  oe  u 
qualified  to  give  you  that  information.  I never  g 
more  than  I can  manage  with  ray  own  hands. 

6170.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  wlietner 

mers  would  continue  to  grow  flax  if  they  go  ■ ’ 

7s.  6d.  a stone  for  it?— If  they  got  is.  6d.  a sw* 
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steady  for  it  I think  they  would.  They  would  con- 
sider an  average  steady  price  of  7s.  Gd.  a stone  satis- 
factory. That  is  my  own  view. 

(5171.  How  many  stone  would  there  be  to  the  peek? 
Four  or  five  stone. 

6172.  And  how  many  pecks  would  there  be  to  the 
acre? — About  nine,  I think,  to  the  statute  acre. 

6173.  Yon  told  us  a moment  ago,  Mr.  Loughrey, 
that  you  don’t  sow  very  much? — I am  not  an  exten- 
sive grower  of  flax. 

6174.  But  you  are  conversant  with  the  crops  around 
here? — I am. 

6175.  D,o  you  know  if  the  farmers  have  any  trouble 
in  regard  to  the  steeping  of  the  flax? — In  some  dis- 
tricts, like  Dungiven  and  Myroe,  I believe  they  have. 

6176.  Are  you  free  from  trouble  in  that  respect? — 
I am. 

6177.  You  are  aware,  I presume,  of  the  trouble  be- 
tween the  Fishery  Conservators  and  the  flax-growers? 
—Yes. 

6178.  You  had  no  trouble  in  that  respeot  yourself 
— had  you? — None. 

6179.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it? — You  see  I 
have  had  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  flax-water 
for  I have  a “ catch-dam  " on  my  farm. 

6180.  Have  all  the  other  farmers  catch-dams? — No, 
not  all. 

6181.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  farmers  could  have 
catch-dams  if  they  tried? — I daresay  they  could,  but 
I won't  be  positive. 

6182.  Do  you  think  if  they  'bad  catch-dams  it 
would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  arising 
from  these  flax-water  prosecutions? — I do  believe  it 
would. 

6183.  And  do  you  think  if  flax  culture  paid  well 
and  if  these  dams  were  provided  the  present  trouble 
would  cease? — I do,  but  I think  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  get  some  of  the  farmers  to  make  these  catch- 
dams  the  way  things  are  at  the  present  time. 

6184.  Does  your  dam  run  into  the  river? — It  does, 
but  there  is  no  salmon  fry  within  four  miles  of  where  it 
enters. 

61S5.  Any  eels? — Yes,  there  are  some  eels. 

6186.  Is  there  any  fishing  in  that  district? — 
Scarcely  any. 

6187.  And  you  think  that  where  a catch-dam  could 
be  erected  it  would  be  a way  out  of  the  difficulty? — 
It  would. 

6188.  In  connection  with  the  Conservators  and  the 
farmers,  do  you  think  that  the  water  bailiffs  are  a 
little  over-officious? — I think  they  are — some  of  them 
at  any  rate. 

618.9.  I have  seen  in  the  papers  instances  where 
flax-water  oozed  out  of  the  dam? — Yes,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  flax-water  from  oozing  out 
unless  the  dam  is  cemented  or  something  of  that 
sort  is  done  to  it. 

6190.  Farmei-s,  I understand,  have  been  summoned 
for  permitting  this  water  to  ooze  from  the  flax-dam? 
— They  have. 

6191.  They  don't  regard  these  summonses  as  of  any 
great  consequence — do  they? — It  is  not  very  pleasant 
to  be  prosecuted  and  brought  into  court. 

6192.  No  doubt  it  is  worrying,  but  tbe  farmer  is 
none  the  worse  man  for  having  been  summoned? — Not 
a bit. 

6193.  It  would  be  quite  a different  thing  and  re- 
garded in  an  altogether  different  light  if  he  was  sum- 
moned, say,  for  drunkenness? — That  is  true. 

6194.  Totally  different? — Yes,  totally  different. 

6195.  The  farmer  does  not  regard  this  in  the  light  of 
a criminal  prosecution? — He  does  not. 

6196.  What  is  the  usual  amount  of  the  fine  in  flax- 
water  pollution  prosecutions? — It  varies  from  £1  to 

6197.  As  much  as  that? — Yes,  there  was  one  neigh- 
bour of  mine  fined  £2. 

6198.  But  generally  the  fine  is  very  much  smaller? — 
Sometimes  it  is  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 

6199.  You  are  a scutch  mill-owner,  I understand, 
Mr.  Loughrey? — Yes. 

6200.  Are  the  farmers  quite  satisfied  with  the  way 
the  scutching  is  done  ? — Yes.  I have  heard  no  com- 
plaints, and  if  they  were  not  satisfied  I would  very 
soon  hear  about  it. 

6201.  What  do  yon  charge  in  this  district — Is.  or 
Is.  3d.? — 9s.  a cwt. 

6202.  That  is  Is.  l^d.  When  did  you  begin  to  put 
on  the  extra  lid.? — I could  not  exactly  say.  It  has 
been  on  it  since  I commenced  business  thirty  years  ago. 

6203.  Then  you  have  always  received  Is.  ljd.? — I 

have.  . 


6204.  What  do  you  do  with  the  tow — do  you  buy  it 
from  the  farmers? — Yes. 

6205.  And  they  don't  complain  of  the  system? — No. 

6206.  Or  the  price? — No.  Sometimes  we  give  them 
too  much. 

6207.  And  sometimes  too  little? — Not  very  often. 

6208.  The  farmer,  I understand,  does  not  usually 
know  how  much  tow  he  has  got? — Some  of  them  come 
to  see  it ; others  don't. 

6209.  Most  of  them  trust  you? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6210.  Did  you  ever  try  to  weigh  it? — Never. 

6211.  Did  the  farmers  ever  express  a desire  to  have 
it  weighed? — Never. 

6212.  If  each  farmer  saw  the  amount  of  tow  pro- 
duced from  his  product,  wouldn't  it  be  a lesson  for 
him  in  the  preparation  of  his  flax? — I could  not  say 
that.  Sometimes  he  has  much  and  sometimes  very 
little. 

6213.  He  would  see  what  he  had? — Yes,  but  whether 
that  would  be  an  advantage  or  not  I could  not  say. 
We  have  to  prepare  it. 

6214.  Have  you  a flax  co-operative  society  in  this 
district? — No,  not  now. 

6215.  Had  you  ever  such  a society? — We  had  one 
formerly  at  Dunboe. 

6216.  How  long  did  it  last? — Two  or  three  years 
only. 

6217.  It  was  not  a success,  I understand? — No;  they 
discontinued  it. 

6218.  Can  you  give  the  reasons  for  that? — No,  I 
can  not. 

6219.  Will  we  have  anyone  before  us  who  can  tell 
us? — I do  not  think  so. 

6220.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  farmers  might 
hackle  their  flax  before  it  is  sold,  and  that  by  this 
means  they  would  be  in  a better  position  to  know 
what  it  is  worth,  for  I gather  from  the  evidence  that 
when  you  sell  flax  after  it  comes  from  the  scutch 
mill  it  requires  a special  expert  to  say  what  its  value 
is? — I don't  think  there  is  one  farmer  in  every  fifty 
who  would  know  the  value  of  his  own  flax  even  if  it 
was  hackled. 

6221.  Wouldn’t  it  be  easier  to  value  it  then  than  if 
it  was  in  the  rough  state? — It  would. 

6222.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  far- 
mer to  do  his  own  hackling? — I do  not. 

6223.  Why? — It  would  mean  more  work  for  his 

6224.  Wouldn’t  he  then  have  more  labourers  in  the 
summer? — That  is  so,  but  I don’t  know  whether  the 
farmers  would  go  in  for  it  or  not. 

6225.  Do  the  farmers  pretty  well  know  the  value 
of  the  flax? — They  know  good  flax  from  bad. 

6226.  Could  they  value  it? — They  could  not. 

6227.  And  as  a consequence  they  are  at  a great  dis- 
advantage when  the  buyers  come  along? — That  is 
true. 

6228.  If  a man  like  yourself  could  not  be  consulted 
they  would  be  at  sea? — I don't  know  about  that.  I 
would  not  undertake  to  know  the  value  of  flax.  It 
takes  you  to  serve  your  time  not  only  to  its  cultiva- 
tion but  to  all  the’  processes  in  connection  with  its 
preparation. 

6229.  In  that  event  how  do  you  sell? — We  hold  out 
for  a big  price. 

6230.  Do  you  think  the  buyers  know  the  value  of 
the  flax? — They  are  supposed  to  know. 

6231.  Then  you  consider  it  is  not  a fair  fight  between 
the  buyers  and  the  sellers?— All  I can  say  is  that  they 
know  more  than  we  know  here. 

6232.  You  think  they  are  the  better  judges?— They 
are,  certainly. 

6233.  And  they  know  pretty  well  what  they  want?— 
Yes. 

6234.  That  is  your  view? — It  is,  most  decidedly.  _ 

6235.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  you.  consider 
competition  will  keep  ’you  right? — Yes,  to  a certain 
extent  it  will. 

6236.  Is  there  fair  competition  in  Limavady? — There 
is:  I could  not  complain  of  the  market  here  at  all. 

6237.  You  know  a little  about  the  Department’s 
scheme  of  prizes  in  connection  with  the  flax  industry? 
— I do. 

6238.  Do  you  believe  in  it? — To  be  candid,  I haven’t 
much  faith  in  it. 

6239.  You  would  be  prepared  to  have  it  stopped? — I 
think  so. 

6240.  Are  you  aware  of  the  regulations  and  conditions 
drawn  up  by  tbe  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  in 

. connection  with  this  scheme? — Yes,  I have  seen  them. 


Limavadt 
Jtoe  4,  1910 

John 

Loughrey, 

Esq. 
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Limavady.  <5241.  Mu.  Barbour. — I inf  ex-  from  yonr  evidence, 
— Mr.  Longhrey,  that  there  has  been  keen  competition 
Jtoe  4,  1910.  f01,  ^ho  flax?— There  has  been. 

<1242.  In  your  recollection  was  any  of  the  flax  left 
j hn,  over  unsold  at  any  of  the  markets? — I don't  think  so. 

ljougnray,  ggtt.  "Was  the  most  of  it  bought  up  by  the  spinners 

J,c*'  or  commission  agents? — It  was  bought  by  both  in  the 


open  market. 

6244.  And  you  are  not  in  a position  to  say  who 
bought  the  largest  quantity? — I could  not  say. 

6245.  Had  you  ever  bother  with  the  buyers — I mean 
did  they  ever  refuse  to  make  a bid  for  any  of  the  flax? 
— Sometimes. 

6246.  Were  there  any  such  refusals  to  make  an  offer 
this  year?— I don't  think  so. 

6247.  And  at  the  time  such  refusals  were  made  did 
you  hear  whether  the  flax  trade  was  bad  or  brisk? — I 
heard  it  was  not  good  at  the  time. 

6248.  In  a good  year  the  fanner  gets  rid  of  his  flax 
at  a decent  price? — Yes. 

6249.  I assume  from  your  evidence  that  the  absence 
of  sufficient  competition  is  a grievance  with  the  flnx- 
growers  around  here? — Yes,  that  is  true. 

6250.  But  is  there  not  sufficient  competition — say,  in 
the  middle  of  the  market  season? — Oh,  yes,  there  is. 

6251.  It  is  just  towards  the  end  of  the  season  that 
the  number  of  buyers  diminish? — Yes. 

6252.  The  bulk  of  the  flax  is  sold  about  the  middle 
of  the  season? — The  bulk  is  sold,  I should  say,  between 
October  and  Christmas. 

6253.  And  there  is  plenty  of  competition  during  that 
period? — Yes,  there  is. 

6254.  Is  there  a weekly  flax  market  in  Limavady? — 
No,  the  market  is  held  here  fortnightly. 

6255.  Would  it  be  more  feasible  or  more  convenient 
to  have  a monthly  market? — I don’t  think  so. 

6256.  You  were  asked  by  the  Chairman  some  ques- 
tions l-elating  to  the  Dunboe  Flax  Co-operative 
Society.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  building 
or  the  machinery  in  connection  with  it? — I do  not. 

6257.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  it  was  an  iron  build- 
ing?— Yes,  I saw  it. 

6258.  Did  you  see  the  engine? — No,  I did  not. 

6259.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  kind  of  an  engine 
they  had  there? — It  was  a gas  engine,  I understand. 

6260.  If  there  was  an  unsuitable  building  and  un- 
suitable machinery  it  is  obvious  that  this  co-opera- 
tive society  would  not  have  the  same  chance  of  suc- 
cess as  if  the  conditions  were  different? — I do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

6261.  Mb'.  James  SteWabt. — As  regards  the  preser- 
vation of  seed,  you  expressed  the  view  that  it  keeps 
better  when  kept  in  barrels? — That  is  my  experience. 

6262.  Had  you  much  of  an  uphill  fight  when  you 
discontinued  selling  at  the  mills  and  confined  your- 
selves exclusively  to  the  open  market? — No,  every- 
thing went  on  all  right. 

6263.  Did  the  change  of  method  affect  the  prices? 
What  I want  to  know  is,  did  you  get  as  good  or  better 
prices  at  the  mill  than  in  the  open  market? — I think 
we  get  better  prices  in  the  open  market  than  we  got 
at  the  mills. 


6264.  You  have  also,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman, 
stated  that  you  would  not  approve  of  the  system  of 
disposing  of  flax  by  public  auction? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6265.  And  the  reason  you  give  for  that  view  is,  that 
in  the  open  market  the  buyer  goes  round  and  bids; 
the  seller  can  stand  out  for  his  own  price  if  he  de- 
sires to,  whilst  you  consider  that  if  the  produce  is 
sold  by  auction  you  might  not  realise  as  good  a price? 
— That  is  my  view.  As  I said  before,  I don’t  think 
the  farmers  would  favour  selling  the  flax  by  auction. 
They  are  not  educated  to  the  system. 

6266.  In  the  open  market  you  stand  out  for  your 
price? — Yes,  if  it  is -at  all  possible. 

6267.  Do  you  buy  the  tow? — Yes. 

6263.  Would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  for  the 
farmer  to  get  his  tow  scutched  and  sell  it  himself? — 
It  might. 

6269.  What  pi'ice  have  you  given  for  it? — I have 
given  as  high  as  10s.  per  bag — according  to  the  bulk 
that  was  in  it. 

6270.  Would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  if  you 
added,  say,  another  Is.  to  the  charge  for  scutching 
and  let  the  farmer  sell  all? — I would  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

6271.  You  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  far- 
mers?— I believe  it  would  satisfy  them. 

6272.  Mn.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  bave  already 
stated,  Mr.  Loughrey,  that  you  haye  a long  experi- 
ence of  Limavady  flax? — Yes, 


6273.  During  yonr  recollection  it  has  decreased 
one-half  I think? — It  has. 

6274.  There  are,  I understand,  a good  many  mills 
idle  now  that  used  to  be  working?— That  is  true. 

6275.  How  many  would  you  say  are  idle?— More 
than  half. 

6276.  And  those  that  are  working  arc  working,  with 
fewer  men? — Yes. 

6277.  In  your  opinion  wliat  is  the  general  character 
of  the  flax  to-day  compared  to  what  it  was  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago— is  it  as  good? — No,  it  is  not. 

6278.  You  arc  satisfied  us  to  that? — Quite;  when  I 
was  a boy  it  was  quite  different. 

6279.  I would  like  some  information  as  to  the  colour 
of  the  flax.  Limavady  flax  used  to  be  famed  for  its 
colour.  There  was  formerly  a variety  classified  as 
“ Limavady  blae  ” — have  you  ever  seen  any  of  that? 
— Very  little. 

6280.  The  colour  of  the  flax  is  different  in  different 
districts? — Yes. 

6281.  The  Myroe  flax,  for  instance,  is  different  to  the 
Limavady  flax? — Yes. 

6282.  You  have  experience  of  scutching? — Yes. 

6283.  You  have  seen  a field  grown  lumpy  with  good 
and  bad  flax? — Yes. 

6284.  Is  it  your  experience  that  if  you  put  them  into 
the  same  dam  you  will  find  in  the  scutching  that  the 
good  big  long  bits  will  be  a clear  blae? — Yes. 

6285.  Whilst  the  poor  inferior  quality  will  be  muddier 
in  the  colour? — That  is  correct. 

6286.  When  you  see  flax  muddy  in  colour  do  you  re- 
gard it  as  a sign  of  deterioration? — Surely. 

6287.  Do  you  think,  having  regard  to  the  change  of 
colour  and  your  general  experience  of  the  district,  that 
the  Limavady  flax  has  undergone  some  deterioration? 
—I  do. 

6288.  Why  do  you  think  so? — For  one  thing  it  has 
not  the  same  weight  in  the  hand  as  it  used  to  have. 

6289.  When  you  went  to  scutch  in  former  years  you 
could  handle  the  flax  better? — Yes. 

6290.  The  same  dams  and  the  same  methods  are  em- 
ployed  now  as  formerly? — Yes. 

6291.  And  yet  you  say  a deterioration  is  to  be  ob- 
served?— There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

6292.  You  don’t  believe  in  the.  disposal  of  your  flax 
by  auction? — I do  not. 

6293.  Is  there  any  real  reason  why  a farmer  should 
pay  a commission  agent  for  selling  his  flax  when,  you 
are  there  and  can  do  it  equally  as  well? — I do  not 
think  so. 

6294.  How  about  the  buyers?  Do  you  find,  as  n 
rule,  that  the  buyers  stand  their  bid  in  Limavady  mar- 
ket? For  example  a buyer  may  offer  you  60s.  for  your 
flax,  but  you  wait  awhile  with  the  prospect  of  getting 
a better  price.  Are  you  always  certain  of  getting  that 
bid  of  60s.  from  the  buyer  who  made  it?— No.  You 
may  get  it,  and  you  may  not. 

6295.  You  find  it  far  oftener  the  case  that  the  buyer 
won’t  stand  the  bid? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6296.  You  have  told  us  that,  in  your  opinion,  the 
average  farmer  is  no  judge  of  the  value  of  his  flax?— 
Yes. 

6297 . And  he  might  ask  8s.  or  10s.  a cwt.  too  much? 
— Indeed,  he  might. 

6298.  If  flax  is  worth  say  60s.,  and  the  farmer  asks 
68s.,  the  buyer  will  possibly  offer  62s.  or  63s.— is  that 
the  wr*V  things  are  worked  out? 

6299.  And  if  you  don’t  accept  the  buyer’s  offer  it 
may  not  be  repeated,  and  you  cannot  sell?—1 That  is 
often  a farmer's  experience." 

6300.  I think  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  heart- 
breaks a farmer  can  get? — Yes,  no  doubt,  but  I am 
very  glad  to  say  it  is  not  done  as  frequently  as  it 
used  to  be. 

6301.  As  regards  the  seed,  what  is  your  experience? 
— I used  the  Riga  seed  this  year. 

6302.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Coleraine  district? 
— I have  some  experience  of  it. 

6303.  Yon  find  that  the  barley  lea  gives  the  best 
results  there? — I do. 

6304.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  you  find  that  every 
district  has  its  own  peculiarity? — I think  it  has. 

6305.  And  you  think  that  the  farmers  by  their  ex- 
perience  and  experiments  have  found  out  what  suits 
each  district? — Yes. 

6306.  You  said  you  had  used  kainit  and  had  no 
great  results  from  it? — I have  used  potash  with  very 
good  results.  I think  it  has  improved  the  quality  ot 
the  flax, 
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6307.  Do  you  find  the  flax  injured  by  frost  in  the 
month  of  May? — Last  season  there  was  a snap  of  very 
cold  weather  and  some  of  it  was  injured. 

6303.  Have  you  ever  known  yellowing  ” to  occur 
where  there  has  been  an  application  of  potash? — No. 

6309.  You  say  you  have  not  suffered  from  flax- 
water  prosecutions  in  your  district? — Not  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  in  other  districts.  I have  no  grievance 
myself  ns  I have  a catcli-dam. 

6310.  Other  farmers,  you  said,  have  been  fined  £1 
and  £2  for  permitting  the  flax-water  to  flow  into  the 
river?— They  have. 

6311.  But  you  added,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman, 
that  they  did  not  consider  these  prosecutions  any 
disgrace  ? — Yes. 

6312.  Now  tell  me,  Mr.  Loughrey,  do  you  think 
they  regard  them  in  the  light  of  a compliment? — I 
don’t  think  they  do.  I am  sure  they  do  not. 

6313.  With  the  present  condition  of  the  flax  can 
you  always  rely  upon  the  handling  of  a certain 
amount  of  tow? — Not  always. 

6314.  What  was  the  former  method  of  buying  tow? 
—They  went  round  the  mills  and  bought  it.  Some- 
times a dealer  would  sell  it  all  together.  I heard  of 
instances  where  the  tow  buyers  gave  gifts  to  the 
scutchers  at  Christmas. 

6315.  You  consider  the  present  system  of  buying 
tow  better  than  the  old  one? — Yes,  and  I think  the 
farmers  prefer  it.  They  often  ask  me  to  buy  the  tow 
myself. 

6316.  He  relies  on  the  honesty  of  the  scutch  mill- 
owner? — Yes. 

6317.  As  regards  the  system  of  marketing.  Don’t 
you  think  that  the  flax  market  falls  off  approaching 
the  end  of  the  season? — Yes. 

6318.  And  there  is  a corresponding  falling  off  in  com- 
petition? — Yes. 

6819.  With  the  result  that  the  farmers  if  they  sell  at 
all  are  not  able  to  get  as  good  a piice  as  they  would 
like?— Yes. 

6320.  That  is  one  barrier  to  the  encouragement  of 
flax-growing  ? — Y es . 

6321.  And  it  makes  the  mill-owner's  life  miserable? — 
Yes. 

6322.  About  the  hackling  of  the  flax.  The  Chairman 
asked  you  if  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  the  farmers 
to  hackle  their  own  flax  before  selling  it.  Does  the 
fanner  or  scutcher  know  the  value  of  scutched  flax? — 

I don't  think  so.  It  requires  a man  to  serve  his  time, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  business,  and  be  conversant  with 
every  phase  of  its  treatment  from  the  sowing  to  the 
finishing  in  order  to  value  it. 

6323.  Would  you  not  even  say  that  sometimes  the 
buyers  who  are  supposed  to  be  competent  judges  are 
a little  out  in  their  valuation? — I do. 

6324.  Do  you  not,  therefore,  think  it  would  be  a 
better  arrangement  for  the  farmer  to  have  his  flax 
hackled  co-operatively  and  sold  as  a dressed  product? 
—It  might  be  more  profitable  in  the  end.  The  farmers 
might  not  be  in  favour  of  sending  it  to  a co-operative 
society. 

6325.  They  send  their  milk  to  a co-operative  crea- 
mery?—They  do. 

6326.  And  couldn’t  they  send  the  flax  in  just  the 
same  way? — I suppose  it  would  be  just  the  same. 

6327.  That  is  one  proposition,  and  here  is  another. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  companies  should  be  formed 
to  buy  up  the  flax  straw  from  the  fanners — that  the 
farmers  and  labourers  are  not  qualified  or  have  not  the 
tune  to  handle  it.  How  do  you  think  that  would  work? 
—I  don’t  know  how  that  would  work  out,  hut  I know 
this  that  if  a farmer  has  a good  crop  of  flax  he 
generally  finds  time  to  handle  it. 

6328.  You  find,  I presume,  a good  crop  of  flax  much 
6a?«r  ban<^e  than  an  inferior  one? — Oh,  decidedly. 

6329.  It  will  keep  straight  even  in  spite  of  yourself — 
isn’t  that  so?— Yes. 

handlin'  & ba<^  croP  S0*18  worse  in  the  process  of 

6331.  And  the  same  thing  occurs  right  through  from 
Yes tlme  **  iS  pulle<*  unt^  is  Put  uPon  the  market?— 


6332.  You  can  scutch  9 good  crop  of  flax  speedily. 
_ “ Can  , ve  ^ well  finished  and  make  plenty  of 
m 7 °“t  of  it,  whilst  flax  grown  on  the  6ame  farm 
y De  of  an  inferior  fibre,  and  though  you  take  plenty 
finiF^j8  m its  PreParation  it  will  have  quite  an  un- 
ed  appearance,  as  if  it  were  carelessly  scutched-' 
raw  fiad  that?— I do. 

the  a ’ 4b°ut  the  labour  question  in  its  relation  to 
a*  industry.  Do  you  find  the  labourers  of  tlje 


present  day  as  good  workmen  as  they  used  to  be 

those  engaged  in  its  pulling  and  steeping  and  spread- 
ing and  scutching,  and  so  forth?— I do  not  think  they 
are  taking  the  same  care  with  it  as  they  did  in  the 
days  gone  by. 

6334.  Do  you  think  it  is  carelessness  or  incapacity 
or  both?— I don’t  know  whether  it  is  for  want  of 
being  able  to  do  it  or  carelessness.  The  labourer  has 
got  more  independent  nowadays. 

6335.  But  is  he  any  less  efficient  because  of  his  in- 
dependence?—Some  of  them  are.  If  you  find  fault 
with  the  way  a particular  piece  of  work  is  done  they 
will  turn  round  and  say,  •*  if  you  don't  like  the  way 
I am  doing  it  go  and  get  somebody  else.” 

6336.  It  is  my  experience  that  these  independent 
men  are  generally  the  best  workmen? — I know  that 
thirty  years  ago  when  there  was  more  flax  grown  you 
could  get  plenty  of  labour,  and  the  men  knew  what 
they  were  doing  and  did  their  work  well.  Those  who 
have  remained  in  the  district  are  as  good  as  ever,  but 
nowadays  the  farmer  has  often  to  go  into  the  flax- 
dam  himself  to  throw  out  the  flax. 

6337.  Chairman. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Jjohn  W. 
Stewart,  you  said  there  was  a time  when  the  tow- 
buvers  gave  gifts  to  the  scutchers  at  Christmas.  Why 
did  they  do  that? — I don't  know,  except  that  the 
scutchers  could  throw  them  an  extra  armful. 

6338.  But  couldn't  the  scutchers  throw  you  an  extra 
armful? — But  I would  not  let  them  do  it. 

6339.  I don't  quite  see  the  difference  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  I don't  see  how  the  present  sys- 
tem is  a protection? — The  mill -owner,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  wants  to  pay  the  farmer  all  he  can. 

6340.  Mr.  Barbouh. — Can  you  tell  me  how  much 
flax  is  marketed  from  your  mill,  say,  every  fortnight? 
— I would  say  about  a ton  and  a-half. 

6341.  You  have  a ton  and  a-half  of  finished  stuff? — 
Yes,  on  an  average,  but  it  depends  greatly  on  the 
quality  of  the  flax  you  have  to  deal  with. 

6342.  Mr.  Lane. — You  live  near  the  river,  I 
understand? — Yes. 

6343.  Does  your  stream  run  into  the  Roe? — Yes. 

6344.  Are  there  any  salmon  in  the  Roe? — There  are. 

6345.  Do  they  breed  in  the  river?- — I believe  so. 

6346.  And  when  the  young  salmon  are  hatched  they 
go  up  the  little  streams? — I suppose  they  do. 

6347.  The  farmers  around  you  don't  take  much  in- 
terest in  these  salmon? — No,  not  much. 

6348.  I suppose  they  think  that  they  belong  to  the 
Fishery  Company,  and  that  these  people  are  able 
to  look  after  themselves.  Are  you  and  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers  in  this  locality  aware  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  fishermen — not  the  ordinary  anglers 
who  follow  the  sport  as  such — fishing  in  the  sea  from 
Portstewart,  Culdafi,  and  right  away  out  to  Malm 
Head? — I understand  that  such  is  the  ease. 

6349.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  there  are 
over  500  of  these,  and  that  they  depend  for  their  liveli- 
hood more  or  less  on  salmon-fishing  along  the  coast 
here? — I was  not  aware  of  the  number. 

6350.  Don’t  you  think  if  the  farmers  realised  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  take  a little  more  care  to  safe- 
guard the  reproduction  of  the  salmon  and  preserve  the 
industry? — I suppose  they  would  be  as  far  as  my  dis- 
trict is  concerned. 

6351.  Do  you  realise  that  these  fishermen  are  work- 
ing men,  who  have  to  buy  their  own  boats,  buy  their 
own  nets,  pay  heavy  licence  duty,  and  that  they  are 
dependent  upon  the  industry? — I don't  think  there  is 
much  to  complain  of  in  this  district. 

6352.  Have  you  had  many  prosecutions? — Very  few. 

6353.  You  stated  already  that  fines  varying  from  £1 
to  £2  were  imposed,  but  there  are  not  many  cases 
where  the  penalty  is  so  high  as  that — is  not  that  so? — 
Two  of  my  neighbours  were  fined  one  year  2s.  6d.  and 
one  year  again  they  were  fined  £1  apiece,  and  they 
stopped  growing  flax  altogether. 

6354.  But  do  you  think  it  was  because  of  the  fine 
that  they  ceased  to  grow  any  more  flax? — I think  it 
was,  for  they  have  not  sown  any  flax  since. 

6355.  Were  they  large  growers  before  that? — Yes, 
pretty  extensive. 

6356.  And  they  were  so  disgusted  by  reason  of  the 
prosecution  that  they  gave  it  Up? — Well,  I infer  that 

6357.  "When  was  the  price  of  flax  considered  satis- 
factory by  the  farmers — in  what  years  did  it  sell  the 
best? — In  the  years  1892  and  1893  there  was  a fair 
price  for  flax;  but  for  a number  of  years  it  was  dis- 
heartening, the  prices  were  so  poor. 

6358.  And  might  not  the  farmers  who  were  fined 
have  been  disgusted  with  the  prices  and  discontinued 
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growing  flax  for  that  reason  rather  than  hecanse  they 
were  summoned? — I could  not  say.  I only  know  that 
since  they  were  fined  they  have  not  grown  any  flax. 

6359.  Mb.  Hinchcliff. — Has  there  been  an  increase 
this  year  over  last  year’s  sowing?— I believe  so.  I 
have  induced  four  or  five  farmers  to  try  it  this  year. 

6360.  Would  you  say  that  the  large  farmers  have 
given  up  growing  flax  to  a greater  extent  than  the 
smaller  farmers? — Yes,  but  neither  grow  anything 
like  as  much  as  they  used  to. 

6361.  What  class  of  seed  is  used  around  here — 
Dutch  or  Riga?— Some  Dutch  and  some  Riga. 

6362.  Is  it  your  view  that  Riga  is  best  suited  for 
a light  and  Dutch  for  a heavy  soil  ? — I know  that  Riga 
does  best  in  my  district.  It  was  said  among  the  far- 
mers that  Riga  would  do  best  this  year. 

6363.  Of  course,  you  can’t  tell  much  about  the  crop 
until  after  the  flax  is  scutched?— You  can  not. 

6364.  Mb.  Lane. — In  the  case  of  the  neighbour 
whom  you  say  gave  up  growing  flax  because  he  was 
fined— had  he  a catch-dam?— No. 

6365.  Do  you  think  lie  could  have  had  oner'— He 

could.  , . , „ . , , . 

6366.  Mr.  Crawford. — Do  you  think  the  interest  m 
flax  culture  would  improve  if  the  difficulties  you  re- 
ferred to  were  removed  ?— Yes. 

6367-8.  You  say  there  is  a difficulty  about  labour. 
When  is  that  most  experienced? — In  the  pulling  and 
the  steeping.  . ... 

6369.  Mr.  H in  oh  cl  iff. — You  mentioned  that  you 
had  an  open  market  here  once  a fortnight? — Yes. 

6370.  What  would  be  the  average  amount  of  flax 


in  your  market  during  December? — From  twenty  to 
twenty-four  ton. 

6371.  How  many  buyers  would  yovi  have  present?— 
Some  days  we  would  have  five  or  six  and  some  days 
we  would  have  only  two. 

6372.  How  many  out  of  these  five  or  six  would  be 
spinners’  representatives? — I think  there  would  not 
be  more  than  three  spinner  buyers — three  commission 
men. 

6373.  Do  you  mean  local  commission  men  or  com- 
mission men  from  Belfast?— Commission  men  from 
Belfast. 

6374.  Might  not  each  of  these  be  buying  for  several 
smaller  spinners? — Certainly. 

6375.  Do  you  find  that  they  gave  you  as  good  prices 
on  the  whole  as  the  other  buyers? — I find  that  they 
generally  give  us  the  best  prices. 

6376.  How  is  it  then  you  want  more  direst  spin- 
ners?— We  want  more  men — more  competition. 

6377.  Chairman. — You  have  stated  that  you  have 
a market  in  Limavady  once  a fortnight? — Yes. 

6378.  Had  you  ever  a market  once  a week? — Yes, 
some  years  ago. 

6379.  Is  there  any  disadvantage  through  only  having 
it  once  a fortnight? — No,  not  a bit. 

6380.  Could  you  have  a market  in  Coleraine  every 
fortnight  ? — Yes . 

6381.  And  at  all  the  other  places? — Yes. 

6382.  But  you  want  more  buyers? — Yes. 

6383.  What  is  your  market  day? — Monday. 

6384.  Have  many  other  towns  their  market  day  on  a 
Monday? — Very  few. 


Marcus  M. 
Mark.  Esq. 


Marcus  M.  Mare,  Esq.,  representing  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


6385.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— You  are  a flax-grower?— 
Yes. 

6886.  Are  you  a scutch  mill-owner? — No,  I am  not. 

6387.  You  also  represent  the  Londonderry  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

6388.  In  regard  to  the  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  the  decline  of  the  flax-growing  industry  in  Ulster, 
would  you  give  the  same  reason  as  your  colleague  who 
has  just  beeu  examined? — Yes,  I quite  agree  with  his 
views. 

6389.  May  we  take  it  from  you  that  the  fall  in  price 
is  the  chief  cause  that  has  contributed  to  tbe  decline 
of  tbe  flax  industry? — Yes. 

6390.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  tbe  average 
lowest  limit  of  price  at  which  flax-growing  would  pay? 
— I should  say  60s. 

6391.  That  would  be  7s.  6d.  a stone? — Yes. 

6392.  And  what  number  of  stones  to  the  statute  acre 
would  you  expect  it  to  yield  in  order  to  make  it  pay  at 
7s.  6d.  a stone? — We  are  in  the  habit  of  going  by  the 
bag.  It  would  require  a yield  of  from  3^-  to  4 cwt.  per 
statute  acre  in  order  to  make  it  pay  at  60s. 

6393.  Has  tbe  date  of  Limavady  market  been 
changed  recently? — Some  years  ago  it  was  changed. 

6394.  Could  you  say  how  many  years  ago? — About 
five,  I should  say. 

6395.  Was  it  changed,  do  you  remember,  since  the 
conference  between  the  spinners  and  the  farmers  in 
Belfast?-— I could  not  say. 

6396.  For  what  reason  was  it  changed? — It  was 
changed,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  in  consequence  of 
the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  flax. 

6397.  The  alteration  was  from  a weekly  to  a fort- 
nightly market,  isn’t  that  so? — Yes. 

6398.  You  heard  Mr.  Loughrey ’s.  views  about  the 
sale  of  flax  by  auction  ? — Yes. 

6399.  Do  you  agree  with  him? — I could  not  say  that 
I do.  In  my  opinion  if  we  had  an  auction  we  would 
have  a better  chance  of  getting  the  value  of  the  flax. 
According  to  the  existing  system  I don’t  think  any 
farmer  really  knows  when  he  is  getting  the  value  of  his 
flax.  Where  a large  number  of  buyers  are  there  is 
keener  competition  and  a better  chance  of  getting  good 
prices. 

6400.  Chairman. — Then  I take  it  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  auctions? — Yes,  if  well  established. 

6401.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Isn’t  it  a fact  that  in  the 
open  market  if  I were  buying  and  you  selling,  if  I 
were  making  you  an  offer,  I could  not  be  dealing  with 
anybody  else  at  the  same  time? — That  is  so. 

6402.  Other  farmers  might  be  selling  in  another 
part  of  the  market? — Possibly. 

6403.  And  whilst  dealing  with  you  I could  not  com- 
pete for  other  lots? — -Yes. 


6404.  Whereas  at  an  auction  I could  bid  for  everj 
lot? — Certainly. 

6405.  What  class  of  soil  have  you  on  your  farm?— 
Clay. 

6406.  What  class  of  seed  do  you  sow? — We  always 
try  two  or  three  sorts. 

J3407.  Do  you  find  that  Riga  does  best  one  year  and 
Dutch  another? — Yes,  that  is  my  experience.  "We 
have  sown  most  Riga  seed  this  year  and  no  Dutch. 

6408.  Why  did  you  sow  no  Dutch  this  year? — Be- 
cause we  thought  Dutch  was  not  as  good  this  year  as 
in  former  years. 

6409.  Did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  from  the 
appearance  of  the  seed? — No,  it  was  generally  stated 
amongst  the  farmers  that  Riga  seed  would  do  best 
this  year. 

6410.  Is  the  seed  any  guarantee  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  yield? — No,  I have  sown  cheap  seed 
and  had  an  excellent  crop  of  flax. 

6411.  Has  the  Department’s  leaflet  on  flax-seed 
ever  come  into  your  hands? — I have  not  seen  it. 

6412.  Have  the  larger  farmers  given  up  growing 
flax  to  a greater  extent  than  the  small  farmers?— 
They  have,  I should  say. 

6413.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  County  Com- 
mittee, whom  you  represent,  that  the  Department 
should  inspect  the  souroes  of  seed  and  brand  seed- 
do  you  think  that  is  practicable? — I think  it  would  be 
a benefit  to  see  a crop  growing.  I believe  the  seed  of 
a good  crop  should  give  better  results  than  that  of  an 
inferior  one. 

6414.  But  is  it  not  a fact  that  the  flax-growers  in 
a particular  district  would  be  saving  their  seed  at  the 
same  time? — It  is,  certainly. 

6415.  And  in  order  that  an  inspector  from  the  De- 
partment might  follow  it  right  through  he  would 
want  to  be  in  many  places  at  the  one  time? — Be 
would. 

6416.  Now,  do  you  consider  that  would  be  practic- 
able?— Scarcely. 

6417.  So  that  lie  would  have  to  deal  only  with  one 
farmer  ? — Yes. 

6418.  It  would  be  an  extremely  expensive  scheme 
to  work? — I think  he  would  want  to  see  the  crop  grow- 

6419.  Are  you  aware  that  the  saving  of  seed  for 

sowing  purposes  has  been  tfted  in  this  country?  1 
heard  that  it  had  been.  . 

6420.  What  report  did  you  hear  as  to  ‘the  res'u“' 

of  the  experiment? — I did  not  hear  any  satisfactory 
report.  .. 

6421.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  way  i 
pays  them  to  save  seed  on  the  Continent  and  no 
here? — I think  they  must  have  a better  climate  i° 
saving  it  on  the  Continent. 
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6422.  Speaking  as  a practical  farmer,  you  don't 
think  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  save  the  seed  in  this 
country? — I do  not. 

6423.  Mr.  Lane. — You  represent  the  Londonderry 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

6424.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  when  they 
drew  up  this  statement  that  they  have  laid  before 
us? — I was  not. 

6425.  Mr.  Barbour. — Do  you  wish  to  give  any  evi- 
dence about  co-operative  flax  societies  or  about  the 
marketing  system? — I think  the  experience  of  Dun- 
boe  Co-operative  Society  was  quite  enough  for  the 
farmers  around  here. 

6426.  Were  you  a member  of  that  society? — My 
father  was  for  a short  time  only  as  a shareholder. 

6427.  Then  you  don’t  wish  to  speak  as  to  the  co- 
operative system.  Tell  me  now,  with  regard  to  the 
markets  in  Limavady,  have  you  ever  been  humbugged 
by  the  buyers — where  they  made  you  an  offer  and  be- 
cause you  refused  to  accept  it  left  you  to  take  home 
your  flax? — I have  met  a bad  market  where  the 
buyers  were  very  indifferent  about  buying  the  flax. 

6128.  Do  you  remember  when  this  did  occur 
whether  the  fl^jc  trade  was  reported  to  be  in  a brisk 
or  in  a bad  condition — good  or  slack? — It  was  said  to 
be  slack. 

6429.  Did  you  get  rid  of  all  your  flax  this  year? — 
Yes. 

6430.  At  satisfactory  prices? — Fairly  satisfactory. 

6431.  Would  you  say  that  prices  were  better  this 
year  than  before? — I would  say  they  were.  Some 
years  ago  they  were  very  poor  indeed. 

6432.  But  latterly  there  has  been  an  improvement  ? 
—Yes. 

6433.  Do  you  think  that  that  improvement  in  price 
will  be  the  means  of  encouraging  other  people  to  grow 
flax? — All  I can  say  is  that  I think  if  there  were  good 
prices  it  would  mean  more  flax. 

6434.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  much  flax  do  you 
grow? — Some  years  I grow  more  "than  others. 

6435.  How  much  are  you  growing  this  year? — Seven 
barrels. 

6436.  How  much  did  you  gi-ow  last  year? — Four. 

0437.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  yield — 8 cwt.  to 

the  barrel? — Yes. 

6438.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  minimum  price 
at  which  flax-growing  begins  to  pay  you? — Sixty  shil- 
lings. 

6439.  You  think  that  below  that  it  would  not  pay? — 
It  would  not. 

6440.  Have  you  gone  into  the  exact  cost  of  growing 
flax  here? — No. 

6441.  And  you  cannot  say  how  much  it  costs  per 
acre  to  grow? — I cannot. 

6442.  You  never  figured  it  out? — I never  did. 

6443.  But  you  are  satisfied  that  60s.  is  the  limit  at 
which  flax-growing  begins  to  pay? — Yes. 


6444.  Mr.  James  Stewap.t. — Would  you  be  in  favour  Limavadv. 

of  selling  flax  by  auction? — Ye.s,  it  would  be  an  advan-  — 
tage.  June  4,  1910. 

6445.  But  do  you  think  the  farmer  would  make  up 

his  mind  in  time  that  he  would  accept  a specific  offer  , ?_  ' 

if  only  one  or  two  were  bidding? — If  he  would  not 
make  up  his  mind  one  time  he  would  another. 

J5446.  Did  you  ever  consider  this  question  of  the  tow? 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  farmer  to  get  his  tow 
scutched  and  sell  it  himself? — We  never  thought  much 
of  that  if  the  crop  was  good. 

6447.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  are  a very  exten- 
sive farmer? — Yes. 

6448.  Could  you  grow  flax  now  as  you  did  in  your 
father’s  time — twenty  or  thirty  years  ago? — It  doesn't 
pay  as  well  now;  that’s  all  I know. 

6449.  Would  you  say  your  farm  is  in  as  good  a state 
of  cultivation  as  when  flax  was  grown  much  more  ex- 
tensively?— I would. 

6450.  Better,  if  anything? — Yes. 

6451.  Taking  the  farmers  all  around  your  district, 
would  you  be  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  in  a better 
state  of  cultivation  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago? — 

As  you  are  aware  there  has  been  a considerable  change 
in  the  system  of  fanning.  I think  the  farms  are  in 
as  good  a state  as  ever  they  were. 

6452.  More  cattle  are  fed? — Yes. 

6453.  In  fact,  a good  bulk  of  the  produce  is  con- 
sumed on  the  farm? — Yes. 

M54.  The  markets  are  field  in  Limavady  fortnightly  ? 

6455.  Have  you  ever  known  a farmer  to  get  a hid 
for  his  flax  and  then  not  get  another  and  accordingly 
be  unable  to  dispose  of  it? — Sometimes  that  does 
happen,  but  not  often. 

6456.  The  buyer  would  not  stand  the  bid? — Yes. 

6457.  Don't  you  think  that  if  the  flax  was  sold  bv 
auction  it  would  save  the  mill-owners  a great  deal  of 
trouble? — I believe  it  would  surely. 

6458.  And  would  you  not-  consider  it  strange  that 
the  mill-owners  should  be  opposed  to  the  change? — I 
would. 

6459.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  to  the  mill-owner’s  in- 
terest— in  fact,  his  business  more  or  less  depends  on 
whether  the  fanner  gets  well  paid  or  not— to  see  that 
the  farmer  gets  the  best  possible  return  for  his  pro- 
duct?— Yes. 

6460.  And  to  see  that  the  more  flax  that  would  be 
grown  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  farmer? — Yes. 

6461.  Chairman. — You  say  the  farmer  sometimes 

gets  a bid  and  that  the  buyer  does  not  stand  by  it? 

Sometimes. 

6462.  But  according  to  the  rules  and  conditions  of 
an  auction  he  would  have  to  stand  bv  it? — I suppose 
he  would. 

6463.  There  would  be  no  getting  out  of  it  then? — 

I suppose  not. 


Samuel  J.  McKeown,  Esq.,  representing  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


6464.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  are  a flax-grower? — 
Yes. 

6465.  What  area  have  you  under  flax  this  year? — 
Something  like  four  acres. 

6466.  How  much  had  you  last  year? — Barely  as 
much. 

6467.  What  is  the  reason  for  increasing  the  area 
under  flax  this  year? — I had  more  land  available. 

6468.  It  was  not  because  the  price  was  better  last 
winter? — No. 

6469.  In  the  ordinary  rotation  for  crops  you  happened 
to  have  a larger  area  for  flax? — Quite  correct.  I may 
say  that  I have  not  gone  in  extensively  for  flax  culture 
for  a number  of  years  back. 

6470.  Why  is  that,  Mr.  McKeown? — Because  it  is  so 
costly  to  labour. 

6471.  Are  you  still  of  that  opinion? — I am. 

6472.  Do  you  think  around  your  district  that  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  area  under  flax  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  last  year? — There  is  very  little  of  it  around 

« ™y  place.  It  is  not  a crop  we  like. 

6473.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason? — It  is  too 
costly  to  labour. 

6474.  Are  hands  scarce  in  your  locality? — Not  as 

*u  °*ker  places. 

6475.  Are  the  farms  smaller  than  in  other  places? — 
Some 'of  them. 


6476.  Is  there  no  other  industry  going  on  from  which 
hands  could  be  secured  to  pull  the  flax? — There  are 
a lot  of  women  work  at  sewing  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  they  work  generally  at  the  pulling  of  the  flax. 

6477.  What  sort  of  seed  do  you  use? — Mostly  Riga. 

6478.  Do  you  ever  use  Dutch  at  all? — I haven’t  used 
it  for  a long  time. 

6479.  Why  did  you  give  it  up? — I did  not  consider 
it  suitable. 

6480.  What  class  of  soil  have  you? — Some  of  it  is 
very  heavy. 

6481.  It  is  held  in  some  districts  that  Riga  seed  does 
not  suit  a heavy  soil? — It  does  fairly  well  with  us. 

6482.  Do  you  manure  your  flax  at  all? — Yes. 

6483.  What  with?— Kainit  is  mostly  what  goes  on  it. 

6484.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  "the  disease  known 
as  yellowing? — No. 

6485.  What  is  your  experience  of  kainit? — I thinV  it 
helps  the  growth. 

6486.  Do  you  think  it  prevents  yellowing? — I fhmV  it 
does. 

6487.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  prizes  offered 
by  your  County  Committee  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  flax? — Yes. 

6488.  These  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  flax  on 
foot? — Yes,  I entered  my  crop  for  a premium 


Samuel  J. 
McKeown, 
Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Limavadt.  6489.  Do  you  think  that  this  scheme  might  with 

— advantage  be  carried  on  again? — I do  not  think  so,  for 
Jtjne  4,  1910.  you  can  be  little  or  no  judge  of  the  yield  by  seeing  a 

— crop. 

Samuel  J.  6490.  When  you  see  a number  of  crops  on  foot  it  is 
McKeown,  difficult  you  think  to  judge  which  of  them  is  going  to 

Bsq-  give  the  best  returns? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I was  awarded 

a third  prize  myself,  and  I had  better  flax  returns  than 
either  the  fii-st  or  second  prize  winners,  so  that  seeing 
the  crop  on  foot  is  no  guarantee  of  the  yield.  I had 
the  best  returns  and  got  the  highest  prices.  Mr. 
Stewart  here  scutched  the  whole  lot. 

6491.  But  we  have  heard  that  this  prize  scheme  has 
been  an  inducement  to  farmers  to  take  a greater  in- 
terest in  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  to  adopt  better, 
methods? — That  may  be  so. 

6492.  The  better  the  flax  is  cultivated  and  prepared 
the  better  it  will  sell? — That  ia  so,  indeed. 

6493.  The  prize  scheme  is  calculated  to  make  the 
farmer  more  careful? — Yes. 

6494.  Do  you  think  the  seed  is  as  good  now  as  it 
was  formerly? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

6495.  In  what  way  is  it  inferior? — It  is  a long  way 
short  of  what  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

6496.  Why  is  that,  Mr.  McKeown? — I cannot  very 
well  explain,  but  I think  it  was  better  in  the  days  gone 
by- 

6497.  Did  it  grow  more  evenly  than  now? — Yes. 

6498.  Was  it  a plumper  seed? — Yes,  you  could  not 
lift  as  much  of  it  in  your  hand  as  you  can  now. 

6499.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  seed  within  the  past  five  or  six 
years  as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago? — I could 
not  say. 

6500.  Do  you  think  the  falling  away  has  been  steady? 

' — I do  believe  it  has. 

6501.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  flax- water? — We  have  no  trouble  with  flax- water 
where  I live. 

6502.  How  is  that? — In  the  particular  part  of  the 
river  where  the  water  goes  into  there  is  no  salmon,  and 
it  is  never  looked  after. 

6503.  What  river  is  thatP — The  Faughan  Vale 
River. 

6504.  Have  there  been  no  prosecutions  in  your 
locajity  for  flax-water  pollution? — Never. 

6505.  Do  salmon  never  go  up  there? — No. 

6506.  Are  there  any  white  trout? — Oh,  yes. 

6507.  Are  there  any  brown  troutP — Yes,  but  the 
people  watch  the  fry  and  only  let  the  water  out  when 
it  would  not  interfere  with  the  fish. 

6508.  Have  you  a dam  of  your  own? — Yes. 

6509.  What  kind  of  a bed  has  it  ? — A gravel  bed.  It 
soaks  in  the  water  and  is  fed  from  a stream. 

6510.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  man- 
urial  value  of  flax-water? — I don’t  know  anything 
about  its  value. 

6511.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while 
pumping  it  out  and  putting  it  over  the  soir? — I 
would  not. 

6512.  You  think  if  it  had  any  manurial  value  the 
farmers  would  have  found  it  out  long  ago? — I do. 

6513.  With  regard  to  marketing,  do  you  sell  your 
flax  in  the  open  market? — Yes. 

6514.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  improvement? — I do. 

6515.  On  the  old  system? — Yes. 

6515a..  Do  you  hold  with  Mr.  Loughrey’s  opinion 
that  you  hadn’t  a fair  number  of  buyers  last  winter? 
— When  the  flax  is  coming  in  in  large  quantities  to 
the  market  the  attendance  of  buyers  is  fair,  but  when 
the  supply  decreases  the  number  of  buyers  becomes 
smaller. 

6516.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  them  to 
come  in  large  numbers  when  the  farmers  have  little 
for  them  to  buy? — No. 

6517.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  wish  the  mill- 
owners  to  scutch  their  flax  in  November  and  December 
and  rush  it  through  in  order  to  get  it  on  the  market? 
— Yes,  the  farmers  are  rushing  to  get  it  on  the  mar- 
ket as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

6518.  The  farmer  must  think  that  by  rushing  in 
this  way  he  will  get  a better  price  than  he  would  hope 
to  receive  later  in  the  season? — Yes. 

6519.  Mb.  Lane. — Were  you  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  in 
April  when  they  drew  up  this  statement  for  us? — No. 

6520.  Was  it  a big  meeting,  do  you  happen  to 
know? — I was  not  there  and  I could  not  say. 

6521.  Did  you  get  notice  of  the  meeting? — I think 
I did. 


6522.  Did  you  happen  to  hear  whether  or  not  it  was 
largely  attended? — I did  not. 

6523.  They  say  they  are  convinced  that  the  decline 
in  the  growing  of  flax  is  due  to  the  great  annoyance 
caused  to  the  growers  by  the  vexatious  prosecutions 
brought  against  them  by  the  Fishery  Company.  I 
have  heard  a good  many  witnesses,  and  I have  not  been 
ablo  to  find  out  a single  definite  instance  where  a far- 
mer gave  up  flax-growing  because  of  a prosecution  of 
this  sort? — I think  I have  said  already  that  there  never 
were  unv  prosecutions  in  my  district. 

6524.  You  are  not  in  a position  to  give  us  your 
opinion  on  the  general  question? — No. 

6525.  Me.  Babboub. — Have  the  buyers  ever  bothered 
you? — I can’t  say  they  have. 

6526.  Have  they  ever  made  an  offer  and  failed  to 
stand  by  it? — I remember  once  bringing  in  flax  to  the 
Limavady  market  a number  of  years  ago,  and  being 
offered  a price  which  I could  not  afterwards  get.  I 
brought  the  flax  home,  aud  took  it  to  the  next  market 
and  got  more  for  it  then. 

6527.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  lodge  against  the 
buyers? — No. 

6528.  You  think  they  are  no  worse  than  the  ordinary 
man? — Not  a bit. 

6529.  Mb.  Crawford. — What  is  the  colour"  of- your 
flax? — White. 

6530.  Would  you  prefer  that  to  the  blae  flax?— -The 
white  will  sell  better  than  the  blae  with  me.  The 
white  yields  the  best  and  is  the  best  in  the  scutching. 

6531.  When  the  supply  becomes  smaller  as  the  sea- 
son advances  is  the  market  held  fortnightly  up  to  the 
very  end? — Yes. 

6532.  Supposing  that  the  market  gets  small,  say 
about  the  end  of  February,  you  don't  for  that  reason 
decide  to  only  hold  it  once  a month? — No,  it  is  held 
fortnightly  as  long  as  the  season  lasts. 

6533.  Mjit.  James  Stewabt. — Is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  price  of  flax  generally  falls  about  New  Year’s 
day  ? — Yes,  but  this  last  season  it  held  up  better  than 
usual. 

6534.  That  is  what  makes  the  rush  so  keen? — Yes. 

6585.  Mu.  J.  W.  Stewabt.— Do  you  sow  your 

flax  crop  on  lea  land? — I sow  it  after  the  barley  crop 
and  it  grows  a better  quality  than  if  I sow  it  on  lea. 

6536.  Around  the  hills  above  me  they  sow  it  all  on 
ewe  lea.  You  say  you  have  applied  kainit? — Yes. 

6537.  How  long  have  yon  applied  it? — For  a num- 


ber of  years. 

6538.  And  you  have  found  it  beneficial? — Yes. 

6539.  Has  the  application  of  kainit  become  general 
in  your  district? — It  has,  indeed,  for  flax. 

6539a.  And  they  all  find  it  beneficial?— I presume 
so ; otherwise  they  would  not  continue  using  it. 

6540:  Do  you  think  that  the  seed  is  not  of  as  good 
quality  as  it"  was  forty  years  ago?— I do. 

6541.  What  leads  you  to  that  conclusion? — Both  its 
appearance  and  weight. 

6542.  It  is  a common  saying  that  a blind  man  would 
be  able  to  judge  flax  by  the  slippiness  of  it  in  his 
hand? — Yes. 

6543.  With  reference  to  the  white  coloured  flax-dam, 
do  you  think  it  gives  as  large  a yield  as  the  blae? — I 
think  I have  more  from  it. 

6544.  How  does  the  water  leave  your  dam — does  it 
get  away  through  the  bottom? — Yes,  it  sinks  through. 

6545.  During  the  steeping  process  the  water  is  always 
pretty  pure? — Yes,  it  is  always  running  in- 

6546.  You  believe  in  steeping  the  flax  in  fairly  pure 
water? — I do. 

6547.  I always  understood  that  that  was  a bad  thing 
for  the  flax? — I thought  so  at  one  time,  but  I changed 

6548.  And  do  you  think  the  experts  might  be  a little 
wrong? — I believe  they  are. 

6549.  Does  the  flax  require  a little  longer  time  in 
your  dam  than  in  the  others? — About  the  same. 

6550.  How  long  have  you  been  using  the  white 
dam? — Oh  I as  long  as  I remember. 

6551-2.  You  hadn’t  room  in  it  last  year?— No. 

6553.  Chairman. — And  the  other  dam  did  not  do  so 
well  ? — No. 

6554.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  prices? — Mr. 
Stewart  here  might  be  able  to  tell  you  that.  He  helped 
to  sell  the  lot. 

6555.  Mn.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Do  you  know  if  many 
of  the  people  in  your  district  have  the  same  class  of 
water? — They  have  the  same  water,  but  not  the  same 
ground. 
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6556.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a flax  dam  being  spoiled 
by  pure  water  P — I differ  from  that. 

6557.  But  you  have  heard  the  view  expressed P — i 
have. 

6558.  Mr.  Crawford. — It  would  not  do  to  put  fresh 
water  in  an  ordinary  clay  dam? — No. 


6559.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Where  does  the  water  Liui\ adt. 

come  from? — It  comes  three  miles  from  the  rnoun-  j_ne4  ,910 
tarn.  ’ 

6560.  Mr.  Crawford. — Where  is  your  farm  situated  Samuel  J. 
— is  it  beyond  Ballykelly? — Yes,  24  miles  beyond.  McKeown, 

Esq. 


James  A.  Ross,  Esq.,  representing  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


6561.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Mr.  Ross,  were  you  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Londonderry  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture  when  they  drew  up  these  recommenda- 
tions in  the  memorandum  before  us? — No,  sir. 

6562.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Committee? — I am 
not,  sir. 

6563.  Are  you  a flax-grower? — My  brother  is,  and  I 
manage  the  farm-  for  him  largely. 

6563a.  Has  there  been  a decrease  in  the  yield  of  flax 
in  your  district? — Yes,  and  a very  big  decrease. 

6564.  Has  that  decrease  been  steady  year  after 
year? — Yes,  for  a considerable  number  of  years  past. 

6565.  Is  there  a decrease  this  year  as  compared 
with  last  year? — I think  there  is  no  decrease  this  year 
as  compared  with  last  year. 

6566.  Why  is  that? — Because  there  were  much 
better  prices  last  year  which  encouraged  the  farmers 
to  sow  at  least  as  much  seed  this  season. 

6567.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  about  the 
scarcity  of  labour? — Yes. 

6567a.  And  you  expect,  I suppose,  to  have  the  same 
difficulty  this  year? — Yes. 

6568.  Have  yon  had  any  trouble  with  the  fishery 
people — I understand  no  compromise  has  been  arrived 
at  yet? — That  is  so.  In  the  neighbourhood  where  our 
farm  is  situate  we  are  not  worried  by  the  Conserva- 
tors, but  in  Dungiven  the  farmers  there  were  greatly 
troubled  with  flax-water  prosecutions. 

6569.  But  I may  take  it  that  even  in  the  Dungiven 
district  there  has  been  no  decrease  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  last  year? — I think  you  may. 

6570.  It  all  turns  on  the  matter  of  prices? — Bad 
prices  is  the  leading  factor  in  the  decline,  but  there 
are  other  contributory  causes  such  as  scarcity  of 
labour  and  the  high  price  of  labour,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  seed  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  20  years  ago. 

6571.  The  last  three  reasons  you  classify  as  con- 
tributory factors,  but  the  chief  cause  of  the  decrease 
in  your  opinion  is  bad  prices? — Yes. 

6572.  You  say  in  your  district  there  never  have  been 
fishery  prosecutions  because  of  flax-water  flowing  into 
the  river? — There  have  not  been  any  prosecutions 
in  our  particular  district — Dungiven. 

6573.  Why? — Because  the  farmers  take  the  precaution 
of  going  into  the  dam  themselves  and  throwing  out 
the  flax.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  could  hardly  get 
a labouring  man  to  do  it.  I was  talking  to  a man  a 
oouple  of  days  ago  who  is  both  a farmer  and  mill- 
owner.  His  opinion  was  that  if  all  the.  flax-water  ran 
into  the  river  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  salmon. 

6574.  What  qualifications  had  he  to  judge? — He 
was  fined  himself  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

6575.  He  could  not  have  been  as  good  a judge  then 
as  to  the  possible  consequences? — He  held  the  view 
that  the  flood  was  so  great  it  could  not  injure  the  fish- 

6576.  He  was  fined  for  doing  damage?— He  could 
not  be  fined  for  doing  damage  when  no  damage  was 
possible  owing  to  a flood  in  the  river. 

6577.  That  was  obviously  not  the  opinion  of  the 
local  fishery  people? — It  was  not. 

6578.  Do  the  farmers  let  away  any  wateT?— I think 

not,  sir.  After  the  flax  is  steeped,  they  throw  (it.out 
themselves.  , , , 

6579.  You  have  heard  it  stated  that  oatch-dams 
could  be  made  in  most  cases  at  a little  expense  do 
you  agree  with  that  view? — I do  not  think  it  is  very 
practicable.  I think  the  Conservators  of  Fisheries  are 
entitled  to  employ  flax  bailiffs  to  throw  the  flax  out  of 
the  dam,  or  subsidise  the  farmer  who  employs  the  men 
to  throw  it  out. 

6580.  Are  the  Conservators  the  only  people  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  the  fishing  industry? 
There  are  other  people  interested  in  it  as  well  as  them. 

6581.  You  have  heard  it  stated  that  a large  number 
of  fishermen  earn  their  livelihood  by  fishing  at  sea? 
Yes. 

6582.  And  that  the  flax-water  is  injurious  to  the 
fish? — It  is  a question  between  the  health  of  man  and 
of  fish,  and  I consider  that  the  health  of  man  is  a 
more  important  consideration  than  that  of  fish. 


6583.  Have  you  heard  of  any  instances  where  men 
have  suffered  by  reason  of  getting  into  the  flax-dam? — 
Yes,  I have  heard  of  them  being  chilled.  It  is  very 
annoying  to  have  to  go  up  to  tie  waist  in  water  in 
order  to  throw  out  flax.  You  cannot  get  labourers  to 
do  it,  except  at  a special  rate. 

6584.  What  class  of  seed  do  you  sow — Riga  or 
Dutch? — Generally  Riga;  sometimes  I sow  Dutch. 

658-5.  What  guides  you? — Well,  I think  Riga  is  more 
suitable  for  all  classes  of  land.  I consider  that  Dutch 
only  suits  heavy  clay  land. 

6586.  What  would  you  say  the  lowest  paying  yield 
per  acre  should  be? — I have  figures  to  prove  that  the 
cultivation  of  flax  does  not  pay  the  farmer.  It  is 
always  a sort  of  a gamble  whether  there  will  be  a big 
crop  or  not. 

0587.  What  would  you  say  an  average  crop  should 
pay? — I would  say,  sir,  that  an  average  crop  would  be 
36  stones  per  English  acre. 

6588.  And  what  prices  have  you  in  your  mind? — The 
average  price  for  flax  for  the  past  ten  years  would  be 
50s.  per  cwt. 

6589.  And  what,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  lowest 
limit  at  which  it  would  pay?— 60s.  I hold  that,  as  the 
Irish  Land  Commission  bridged  over  the  difference  be- 
tween the  prices  at  which  ^je  landlord  was  prepared  to 
sell  and  the  tenant  to  purt&ase  his  holding,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  m\omewliat  the  same  way, 
should  subsidise  the  flax-growej,  say,  from  7s.  6d.  to 
12s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  in  addition' Jo  the  price  the  spinners 
could  afford  to  give  and  the  farmers  could  afford  to  sell 
at. 

6590.  Don’t  you  think  the  spinners  would  make  a 
very  low  offer  then? — I do  not,  sir.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  a very  large  number  de- 
pending on  this  industry,  and  the  population  has  gone 
down  In  some  of  the  counties  of  Ulster.  The  decline 
of  flax  culture  is  a contributory  cause  to  decline  in 
population. 

6591.  Tell  me,.  Mr.  Ross,  have  not  other  tillage  crops 
gone  out  of  cultivation  in  your  district? — No,  sir,  not 
nearly  the  same  as  flax. 

6592.  Is  there  as  much  land  under  tillage  now  as 
compared  with  fifty  years  ago? — No. 

6593.  You  make  a suggestion  here  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  purchase  the  growing  crop  of  flax? — Yes. 

6594.  What  would  they  do  with  that  ? — I make  that 
as  an  alternative  suggestion  to  the  Department  sub- 
sidising the  farmer  for  growing  it. 

6594a.  You  mean  for  the  Department  to  buy  the 
flax  on  foot  and  ret  it  on  the  spot? — Yes,  sir. 

6595.  They  would  have  to  employ  labour? — Yes, 
certainly. 

6596.  Labourers  skilled  in  the  treatment  of  flax? — 
Yes;  hut  if  it  were  going  on  year  after  year  the 
Department  would  have  their  own  trained  labourers. 

6597.  That  is  for  the  pulling  and  the  spreading  and 
the  steeping? — Yes. 

6598.  But  how  could  the  Department  hope  to  get 
these  labourers  if  you  cannot  get  them?— When  the 
Government  is  paying  them  I think  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  get  them. 

6599.  In  other  words,  the  Government  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  more  than  the  farmers  pay? — 
Probably. 

6600.  And  they  would  probably  lose  much  more  than 
the  farmer? — I don’t  see  why  they  should  not.  Flax- 
growing is  a staple  industry  of 'Ulster,  and  should 
be  encouraged.  I consider  that  a man  who  gets  55s. 
per  cwt.  for  his  flax  should  be  allowed  a bonus  of  10s. 
per  cwt.  extra  from  the  Government,  and  so  on.  It 
would  encourage  the  farmer  to  produce  a good  article 
in  the  nature  of  growing  and  handling. 

6601.  Chairman. — I see  you  have  got  some  figures 
there.  What  are  they?  I presume  thev  are  the  result 
of  mature  thought.  Show  me  them? — Here  they  are. 

6602.  You  make  out  that  you  get  ^11  5s.  for  the 
Yes’  per  acre’  yieldin§  4$-  ewts.— - at  50s.  per 

6603.  And  that  it  costs  £13  8s.  to  grow?— Yes, 


James  A. 
Ross,  Esq. 
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6604.  Corn,  on  the  other  hand,  you  reckon  costs  you 
£7  odd  nn  acre?— Yes. 

6605.  And  you  reckon  you  get  £9  or  so  for  the 

crop? — Yes.  • 

6606.  Leaving  you  about  £2  profit? — Yes. 

6607.  And  you  have  a loss  of  £2  on  flax? — Yes. 

6608.  You  think,  therefore,  that  it  pays  better  to 
grow  either  com  or  potatoes  than  Arx?  X would  say 

6609.  What  about  the  markets?— I think(  there 
should  be  more  buyers  which  would  mean  more  com- 
petition. In  the  autumn  of  1908  at  the  first  two  or 
three  markets  there  were  hardly  any  buyers  at  all  in 
Limavady. 

0610.  They  improved  afterwards.  What  were  they 
last  year  ?— I had  no  fault  whatever  to  find  with  the 
competition  last  year. 

6611.  Mr.  Barbour. — How  do  the  buyers  arrange. 
— There  are  big  buyers  and  smaller  buyers. 

6612.  Do  you  think  the  smaller  men  are  working  m 
the  interest  of  the  larger  ones?— They  may  be. 

6613.  And  the  farmers  have  to  face  all  that? — Yes. 

6614.  What  do  you  do  when  one  of  these  petty 
men  come  along  and  you  want  to  chase  him  out  of 
that?— I ask  10s.  per  cwt.  more  than  the  value  of  the 

^6616.  And  that  leaves  you  open  to  deal  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  spinners? — Yes. 

6616.  You  have  no  grievance  then,  I gather,  with 


the  system  of  marketing  as  it  exists  at  present?— Nut 
very  much. 

6617.  Can  you  always  get  the  spinners’  representa- 
tives to  deal  with  you? — Yes,  I find  them  decent  men 
generally. 

6618.  Mr,.  Crawford. — You  manage  your  brother's 
farm?— Yes;  I take  an  interest  in  managing  the  flax 
crop. 

6619.  About  how  much  flax  does  he  grow?— Two  or 
three  bags. 

6620.  You  have  grown  flax  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years?— Yes,  and  longer. 

6621.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — What  class  of  soil  do 
you  grow  the  flax  on— do  you  sow  on  the  second  crop 
or  lea? — I prefer  the  crop  after  lea. 

6622.  What  class  of  a crop  would  you  expect  on 
that — £9  an  acre  crop? — No,  sir,  but  I would  expect 
a fair  crop. 

6623.  I think  you  will  admit  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  ground  suitable  for  oats  is  not  always 
suitable  for  flax?— It  is  my  opinion  that  the  land 
that  would  grow  good  flax  would  also  grow  good  oats. 

0624.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  good  farming  to 

Sow  two  crops  in  succession? — I do  not,  sir.  I think 
at  flax  takes  a good  deal  out  of  the  soil.  I consider 
the  Agricultural  Department  should  do  something  to 
subsidise  tbe  farmers  to  encourage  the  growth  of  flux. 

6625.  Chairman.— The  Department  have  got  as  much 
on.  their  hands  as  they  can  possibly  do. 


John  G.  McDonald,  Esq.,  Myroe,  County  Londonderry,  examined. 


6626.  Chairman. — You  have  experience  in  flax-grow- 
ing, Mr.  McDonald? — Yes. 

6627.  Would  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  it.  vve  are 
told  that  the  prices  have  come  down  and  that  the 
quality  has  deteriorated? — Well,  I believe  if  I could 
grow  the  same  quality  as  I used  to  grow  I would  get 
good  prices  for  it. 

6628  How  do  vou  account  for  the  deterioration  / — 
I cannot,  unless  ‘it  is  due  to  a difference  in  seed  or 
a change  in  the  climate.  I could  get  the  top  price  of 
the  market  thirty  years  ago. 

6629.  Are  the  farms  as  well  tilled  now  as  then  r J. 
believe  they  are  better  tilled. 

6630.  Are  you  tilling  as  much  land  under  flax  as 
before? — No,  sir. 

6630a  For  the  reason  that  you  consider  other  crops 
pay  you  just  as  well?— Yes;  they  pay  me  just  as  well. 
The  price  of  flax  went  down,  and  I have  less  trouble 
with  other  crops.  . „ , 

6631.  After  last  year  interest  m flax  culture  has  in- 
creased?— Yes,  sir.  , 9 

6632.  What  would  you  consider  a good,  crop  ot  naxr 

Six  cwts.  to  the  statute  acre  would  be  a good  average 

crop. 

6633.  On  heavy  land?— Yes.  T 

6634.  Do  you  think  the  seed  has  deteriorated? — I 
believe  it  has.  I know  that  I cannot  grow  the  same 
quality  of  flax  as  formerly. 

6635.  Do  you  think  the  seasons  are  worse?— les; 
that  may  be  a contributory  cause. 

6636  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  marketing 
is  all  that  could  be  desired?— I cannot  say  very  much 
against  the  system  of  marketing.  I am  in  favour  of 
open  competition  in  the  public  market. 

6637  Is  there  much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
buyers?— Yes;  I have  heard  complaints  many  a time. 

6638.  Are  they  well  founded? — I don’t  know.  If  I 
was  on  the  market  I would  buy  as  cheap  as  I could 
and  sell  as  dear  as  I could.  It  takes  a smart  man 
to  be  a good  farmer  nowadays. 

6638a.  Who  usually  sell  the  finished  flax?— The  mill- 
owners  generally.  , 

6639.  Do  you  trust  him  entirely? — I do  because  he 
a better  judge  than  I am  myself.  I can  grow  flax 
t I would  not  know  the  value  of  it.  I might  have 


6640.  Your  business  stops  at  the  growing  ?— That  is 

oorrect,  sir.  . , , . ,, 

6641.  It  has  been  suggested  that  syndicates  should 
be  formed  to  buy  up  the  flax  from  the  farmers  after 
it  is  grown? — That  would  be  much  handier  for  me.  I 
would  let  the  syndicate  take  all  risks. 

6642.  Have  you  any  trouble  with  flax-water  ?— I live 

away  clear  of  it.  , . , 

6643.  But  you  know  there  are  some  people  worried 
by  reason  of  flax-wat(er  prosecutions? — Not  in  my 
locality. 

6644.  Mr.  Hinoholut?.— Is  there  any  difference  m 
the  buying  of  flax  and  any  other  commodity  ?— Just 
the  same. 

6645.  The  buyers  will  try  and  purchase  as  cheap  as 
they  can,  and  the  sellers  sell  as  dear  as  they  can|— 
Yes.  I consider,  however,  that  the  man  we  call  the 
guinea  hunter  should  be  done  away  with. 

6646.  Do  you  think  the  buyers  encourage  these 
men  ? — Yes. 

6647.  And  you  think  that  to  that  extent  they  are 

doing  wrong? — Yes.  . .. 

6648.  But  their  excuse  might  he  that  owing  to  tue 

present  system  of  marketing  they  cannot  be  at  every 
oart  at  the  one  time? — Quite  so;  but  if  there  were 
ten  representatives  each  of  them  would  have  the  same 
chance.  , , .. 

6649.  But  supposing  there  were  ten  representatives 
and  fifty  farmers,  it  would  take  a long  time  to  go 
round  them  all?— They  would  get  round  time  enough. 
These  “guinea”  men  are  able  to  make  plenty  of  money. 

6650.  How  do  they  make  it? — I cannot  tell. 

6651.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  auction  system, 
think  I would  prefer  the  open  market.  You  never 
saw  anything  so  deceptive  as  a public  auction  even  m 
the  sale  of  oattle.  Buyers  can  arrange— one  to  nave 
one  lot  and  another  a different  lot  and  so  on, 

6651a.  They  can  also  do  that  in  the  open  maritei. 
Auctions  are  making  their  way? — Yes ; and  auctionee 
are  coming.  _ +h. 

6652.  That  shows  they  are  a success? — But  it  is 
auctioneers  that  are  making  the  pile. 

6653.  Your  objection  to  selling  flax  by 

is  simply  your  objection  to  auctions  generally?-—  • 

6654.  You  will  admit  that  if  auctions  were  gw  ' 
other  orops,  they  would  he  quite  as  good  for  flax? 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  13 th  June, 
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6655.  Mr.  Hinohcliff. — You  come  before  us  to-day, 
Mr.  Shaw,  representing  the  Armagh  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture? — Yes;  I am  appointed  as  one  of  three 
or  four  witnesses  by  the  County  Committee. 

6656.  Yes.  Are  you  a flax-grower? — Yes. 

6657-8.  What  area  do  you  usually  grow? — About  six 
acres. 

6659.  Mr.  Crawford. — Statute  acres? — Yes. 

6660.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Have  you  notes  on  the 
treatment  of  the  crop  in  this  summary  which  you  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee? — No;  I have  not. 

6661.  Is  there  anything  in  particular  you  wish  to 
say  about  that? — Well,  I think  the  reason  of  the  de- 
cline of  flax-growing  in  our  neighbourhood  is  that  when 
you  compare  the  value  of  the  acre  of  flax  with  the 
acre  of  oats,  you  fiad  that  the  margin  of  profit  in 
favour  of  the  flax  is  sometimes  very  light,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  flax  growing,  farmers  are  very  much  en- 
gaged with  the  other  crops,  and  in  that  way  labour  is 
made  very  scarce  at  the  time  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
crop. 

6662.  And  also  at  the  harvesting? — Yes;  also  at  the 
harvesting;  and  then  when  the  farmer  brings  his  flax 
to  the  market,  the  buyer  goes  round  to  the  mill,  and 
there  is  no  competition  in  our  neighbourhood  in  the 
purchase  of  flax,  in  fact  you  have  to  take  what  the 
buyer  gives  you,  or  what  the  spinning  mill  gives  you. 

6663.  Where  is  your  farm  situated? — In  the  New- 
townhamilton  district. 

6664.  Is  Newry  the  nearest  flax-market  town  to  you? 
— Yes. 

6665.  And  how  far  is  it  away? — About  11  miles. 

6666.  So  that  the  whole  flax  in  your  district  is  sold 
at  the. mills? — Almost  altogether  sold  at  the  mills. 

6667.  Does  any  of  it  oome  to  Newry? — Sometimes 
buyers  from  Bessbrook  come  over  and  purchase,  and 
then  it  is  delivered  at  their  mill  in  Bessbrook,  and 
sometimes  buyers  from  Armagh,  and  wherever  the 
buyers  come  from  the  flax  is  delivered  there.  Well 
then,  if  the  flax-buyer  comes  to  the  mill  and  the  farmer 
refuses  to  take  his  price,  he  is  practically  boycotted 
when  he  takes  that  flax  to  the  market. 

6668.  Have  you  an  actual  case  of  that  kind? — I 
have  been  told  of  instances  of  the  kind ; nearly  all  the 
good  flax  is  bought  at  the  mills;  it  is  only  inferior  flax 
that  goes  to  the  market,  and  the  buyer  at  the  mill 
would  like  to  buy  the  flax  at  market  price,  but  none 
°‘  g°od  flax  reaches  the  market;  it  is  all  bought 
ot  the  mills. 

6669.  lit  regard  to  scutching,  what  have  you  to  say? 

Well,  I think  a great  many  of  the  scutchers  in  our 

neighbourhood  are  inexperienced  in  the  handling  of  flax, 
and  the  scutchers  are  paid  by  the  stone,  and,  of  course, 
they  are  anxious  to  make  a good  day’s  wages  no  mat- 
ter how  the  flax  is  treated,  and  in  that  way  the  farmer 
sutfers.  A great  many  mill-owners  buy  the  tow  at  the 
?nU,  and  they  like  plenty  of  it,  and  the  farmers  suffer 
ln  way  too. 

6670.  Is  any  allowance  made  to  farmers  for  the  tow? 

miR-°wners  give  the  cheapest  price  for  it; 
the  farmers  do  not  know  the  value,  and  the  mill- 
owners  have  the  deal  mostly  their  own  way. 


6671.  Does  the  money  given  for  tow  to  the  grower 
vary  from  year  to  year?— Yes. 

6672.  How  does  that  vary;  according  to  the  price 

g!ven  by  the  spinners? — It  varies  in  price,  some  years 
it  is  -s.  6d.  a ewt.  and  other  years  it  is  a good  deal 
more.  ° 

6673.  Does  the  price  stand  throughout  the  season 
or  vary  throughout  the  season?— In  our  locality  it  is 
bought  by  the  bulk,  not  by  the  weight;  the  farmers  put 
it  in  a stack  and  the  mill-owner  buys  as  cheap  as  ho 

6674.  If  the  farmer  has  his  tow  in  the  bulk— a little 
heap— he  has  an  idea  whether  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  tow  has  been  produced  from  his  flax  or 
not? — Of  course  he  has. 

6675.  Has  the  scutching  improved  in  your  district  of 
late  years?— Well,  I do  not  think  so;  it  is  much  the 
same  for  the  past  number  of  years. 

6676.  Is  the  price  for  scutching  Is.  a stone?— That 
is  what  the  mill-owner  charges. 

6677.  And  is  it  the  same  as  it  was,  say,  25  years  ago? 
—Well,  I think  the  scutcher  is  a little  better  paid 
now ; the  scutcher  used  to  be  paid  od.  a stone,  now  he 
gets  6d.,  and  the  mill-owner  still  charges  Is.  a stone. 

6678.  So  that  the  cost  of  scutching  to  mill-owners 
has  gone  up,  and  he  is  charging  the  farmer  the  same? 
— Yes. 

6679.  In  regard  to  your  notes  as  to  the  want  of 
a flax  market,  what  suggestion  have  you  to  make? — 
Well,  I think  that  buying  at  the  mill  is  a very  bad 
system,  because  there  is  no  competition;  I think  buy- 
ing at  the  mill  ought  to  be  stopped,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  farmers  if  they  took  their  flax  to 
the  open  market.  The  scutch  mill-owners  in  our 
neighbourhood  encourage  the  flax-buyers  to  go  to  the 
mills  becanse  it  saves  them  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
market  with  the  farmers  to  sell  their  flax.  A great 
many  of  the  farmers  are  not  experienced,  and  they 
cannot  exactly  tell  what  the  real  value  of  the  flax  is  : 
the  farmer  has  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  can  and 
as  he  has  only  one  crop  to  sell  in  the  year  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  know  the  value. 

6680.  Does  not  the  mill-owner  sell  for  the  farmer  at 
present? — He  assists  at  the  sale. 

6681.  He  is  taken  away  from  his  other  duties  to 
sell  the  flax? — Yes;  but  there  might  be  ten  or  twelve 
farmers  selling  the  same  day. 

6682.  Is  it  the  same  day — is  it  not  every  day  and 
every  part  he  has  to  assist  when  buyers  come? — Oh, 
no ; certain  buyers  have  a day  of  the  week  to  come, 
and  a certain  hour,  and  farmers  and  mill-owners  meet 
them  there  and  have  a sale,  but  there  is  no  competi- 
tion— the  flax-buyer  has  it  all  his  own  way. 

6683.  Am  I to  take  it  from  you  that  one  buyer  and 
one  buyer  only  sees  a certain  lot  of  flax? — Well,  sup- 
posing I am  a farmer,  and  I go  to  a mill  to  sell,  and 
refuse  to  take  what  the  buyer  proposes,  probably  in 
a week’s  time  another  buyer  may  come  around  and  lie 
may  give  me  a penny  per  stone  more  or  less. 

6684.  Does  your  proposal  involve  the  starting  of  a 
new  flax  market  entirely,  or  would  you  be  satisfied  to 
bring  your  flax  to  Newry  or  Armagh  as  the  ease  might 
be? — We  would  be  satisfied  to  bring  the  flax  to 
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Armagh,  or  Newry.  There  is  a proposal  to  make  a rail- 
way to  Newtownhamilton;  if  we  had  it  there  would 
be  facilities  for  the  flax-buyers  to  attend  the  market 
and  get  the  flax  forwarded.  We  would  like  to  encourage 
the  market  there ; it  is  a large  flax-growing  district,  and 
the  people  will  grow  flax  if  encouraged  to  do  so.  There 
never  has  been  any  rippling  of  flax  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. I would  suggest  that  the  Department  should 
try  some  rippling  experiments,  and  see  if  an  impi-ove- 
ment  would  be  made  in  the  quantity  grown — the  seed 
would  be  very  useful  for  feeding  purposes  and  help  to 
pay  for  the  labour. 

6684a.  Are  you  aware  that  experiments  have  _been 
tried  in  Ireland?— -Not  in  our  locality;  they  might  as 
well  have  been  tried  in  America  so  far  as  our  neigh- 
bourhood is  concerned. 

6686.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  the  Department 
would  have  to  try  these  experiments  in  every  district? 
— I do  not  mean  that. 

6686.  If  the  results,  of  those  experiments  are  pub- 

lished they  are  available  for  you  in  your  district,  are 
they  not? — I do  not  think  they  have  tried  them  in 
the  County  Armagh,  and  that  is  much  larger  than  a 
townland.  _ . , 

6687.  Have  you  ever  saved  any  flax  for  drying  it  in 

the  field  and  retting  it  the  following  season? — I have 
not.  . 

6688.  Do  you  think  that  workable? — I am  afraid  not 
in  our  neighbourhood. 

6689.  Why  ?— It  would  take  a great  deal  more  labour 
and  farmers,  are  so  busy  with  other  crops  that  they 
would  not  have  the  time. 

titj'jO.  nut  a man  would  like  to  ret  his  flax  as  soon 
as  possible  and  have  it  scutched  as  soon  as  possible 
to  get  the  money  for  it? — Yes ; because  it  has  to  be 
done  in  August;  if  you  wait  till  September  or  October 
the  frost  comes  and  the  water  is  too  cold  and  would 
not  ret  the  flax  as  well.  Besides,  owing  to  the  fishery 
laws,  it  is  hard  on  the  farmer  to  go  into  the  full  pit  pro- 
bably with  ice  on  the  water. 

6691.  You  have  not  known  anyone  to  adopt  this 
suggestion  of  yours  to  ripple  green  flax  and  save  the 
seed  for  feeding  purposes? — It  has  not  been  done  in 
our  neighbourhood,  but  I saw  it  done  in  Holland.  I 
was  there  at  a flax  exhibition  and  I saw  it.  The  idea 
caught  hold  of  me;  I think  it  would  help  the  industry 
if  done  in  Ireland. 

6692.  Did  you  see  anything  else  in  Holland  that 
you  think  might  be  done  with  advantage  in  Ireland? 
— Yes ; but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable ; 
we  have  not  the  climate  nor  the  skilled  labour  that 
they  have  there.  In  Holland  and  Belgium  all  the 
hands  that  work  in  flax  are  skilled  and  experienced, 
and  work  all  the  year  round;  in  our  neighbourhood 
the  hands  that  handle  flax  only  work  at  it  for  the 
time  being.  Labour  is  scarce.  There  used  to  be  a 
lot  of  female  labour  assisting  at  pulling  and  every- 


thing else;  now  such  women  are  scarce;  women  now 
would  like  lighter  employment;  the  work  at  flax  is 
difficult  for  females.  _ 

6693.  How  are  they  employed  now — in  mills? — Oh, 
well,  they  would  rather  be  hospital  nurses. 

6694.  Do  they  leave  the  country?— Yes;  they  leave 
the  country  and  go  away  to  other  places. 

6695.  Mu.  Barbour. — Is  there  a flax  market  in 
Newry  ? — Yes. 

6696.  And  one  in  Armagh?— Yes. 

6697.  Do  many  buyers  attend  that  flax  market?— 
Yes,  they  do;  but  very  few  farmers  attend  these 
markets,  all  the  good  flax  having  been  bought  up  at 
the  mills.  The  buyers  get  nothing  but  bad  flax  at 
the  markets,  and  consequently  refuse  to  go. 

6698.  Who  buys  the  good  flax  at  the  mills?— The 
buyers  that  attend  the  mills. 

6699.  Are  they  the  buyers  who  attend  the  market? 
— Oh,  they  probably  go  to  the  market  too. 

6700.  Is  there  no  competition  at  the  mill  at  all? — 
None. 

6701.  Only  one  buyer  there? — There  might  be  one 
buyer  this  week,  and  in  a fortnight  perhaps  another. 

6702.  So  that  the  flax  would  only  be  offered  to  two 
people?— Yes;  and  the  farmer  does  not  know  the  price 
he  ought  to  get;  he  is  dependent  on  the  mill-owner 
to  keep  him  right  with  the  flax-buyer.  There  is  one 
thing  in  it : good  flax  we  think  ought  to  be  5s.  or  0s. 
a stone  more  than  inferior  flax,  but  the  latter  gives 
almost  as  good  a return. 

6703.  You  mean  a larger  yield? — res. 

6704.  And  the  larger  yield  of  inferior  is 
the  small  yield  of  good P — Yes. 


s better  than 


6705.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  starting  a 
market  in  Newry  and  preventing  the  buyers  from 
going  to  the  mill? — There  is  a market  in  Newry. 

6706.  But  it  is  not  being  used? — That  is  because 
the  farmers  do  not  send  the  flax  to  it.  If  I offered 
my  flax  at  the  mill  for  sale  and  was  offered  only  a 
certain  price,  and  I took  it  afterwards  to  the  market 
the  buyers  who  looked  at  my  flax  at  the  mill  would  not 
notice  me  in  the  market — I would  be  practically  boy- 
cotted, and  the  farmers  know  that. 

6707.  That  is  the  general  practioe? — Yes;  that  is 
the  general  practice. 

6708.  If  you  do  not  accept  the  offer  at  the  mill  you 
cannot  get  the  flax  sold  in  the  market? — There  is 
great  difficulty. 

6708a.  Is  there  any  case  of  flax  in  this  district  that 
has  been  treated  in  that  way  ? — I have  heard  of  cases 
of  it. 

6709.  You  know  there  is  a good  market  now  for  flax, 
and  a good  price — what  I moan  is,  do  you  know  of  any 
farmers  in  the  district  who  have  not  been  able  to 
get  rid  of  flax  on  account  of  boycotting? — Oh,  the 
farmers  nearly  all  require  the  money  and  must  sell  the 
flax. 

6710.  Sacrifice  it  at  a small  price? — They  must 
sacrifice  it. 

6711.  In  face  of  the  big  prices  they  get? — I would 
not  say. 

6711a.  Would  you  say  despite  the  boycott  they  get 
as  good  prices  as  offered  at  the  mill — what  I mean  is 
this:  you  are  offered,  say,  7s.  at  the  mill,  you  take 
it  to  the  market  and  no  buyer  will  look  at  it?— That  is 


6712.  How  do  you  get  rid  of  it? — Have  to  take  it 
home  and  sell  it  afterwards  at  the  same  price  or  sell 
it  at  a drop. 

6713.  Would  there  be  a marked  drop?  If  you  are 
1 offered  7s.  at  the  mill,  would  you  have  to  sell  it  at 

6s.? — I would  not  say-so  much;  but  there  is  a general 
impression  that  if  you  are  offered  a price  at  the  mill 
and  take  your  flax  to  the  market  afterwards  you  are  a 
sort  of  marked  man ; the  buyers  will  not  look  near  you; 
they  give  you  the  cold  shoulder  and  treat  you  very  in- 
differently, and  every  buyer  seems  to  know  about  it. 
That  sort  of  thing  makes  the  farmer  very  uncomfort- 
able; I cannot  make  it  much  plainer  to  you. 

6714.  There  are  only  two  buyers  at  the  mill,  but 
there  are  more  at  the  market? — Yes. 

6715.  There  must  be  a ring  among  tile  buyers?— 
It  is  thought  so ; I have  not  evidence  of  it,  but  it  is 
the  general  opinion  of  the  farmers. 

6716.  In  that  case  it  would  almost  prove  it;  only 

two  people  saw  the  flax  at  the  mill,  and  when  exhibited 
at  the  market  five  or  six  other  buyers  attend  and  will 
not  look  at  it? — That  is  so.  . 

6717.  That  is  almost  proof  that  there  is  a ring?— 
You  would  think  so. 

6718.  Mb.  Crawford. — Talking  about  the  markets, 
there  is  a market  at  Newry,  it  is  a weekly  market?— 
Yes ; every  Thursday. 

6719.  Is  there  a fair  amount  of  flax  in  it? — Yes. 

6720.  Is  there  also  a market  at  Castleblaney. 
Yes;  it  is  weekly,  every  Wednesday. 

6721.  Is  there  one  at  Armagh? — Yes ; every  Tuesday. 

6722.  Ts  there  flax  at  it?— I am  told  it  is  very  badly 
attended. 

6723.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage 
in  starting  a new  market  at  Newtownhamilton ?— *es> 
if  we  had  the  railway;  Newtownhamilton  is  a bigger 
flax-growing  district  than  Armagh. 

6724.  You  are  not  very  far  from  Castleblayney,  a 

reasonable  carting  distance? — Yes,  8 miles;  if  we  g°‘ 
a reasonable  price  for  the  flax,  distance  would  be  a 
small  thing.  . 

6725.  Do  you  think  then  it  would  be  an  advantage 

to  start  a market  in  Newtownhamilton? — I do  not  s » 
why  Newtownhamilton  should  not  have  a market, 
we  had  the  railway.  , , 

6726.  But  there  are  only  six  days  in  the  weeK.  » 
buyer  requires  to  be  one  day  in  the  mill  at  any  r 
to  go  over  the  flax  with  the  manager.  That  gives  o. 
five  days,  and  I take  it  he  cannot  go  to  Elore,:.  lv 
five  markets  in  the  week;  so  that  if  you  muipj 
markets  there  will  not  be  buyers  to  go  round 

all.  That  is  a point  to  watch.  Would  it  not  be  P 
sible  by  an  agreement  between  the  local  farmers 
scutch-mill  owners  to  sell  at  the  markets?— -I 
better  to  sell  at  the  markets.  There  would  be  du) 
enough  to.  attend  there. 
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6727.  We  heard  at  Coleraine  and  Limavady  that 
the  mill-owners  oonsulted  the  farmers  and  agreed  to 
stop  selling  at  the  mills,  with  the  result  that  all  the 
flax  came  to  the  market,  and  they  have  had  very  satis- 
factory markets.  Would  not  that  follow  here  if  the 
scutch  mill-owners  agreed  with  the  farmers  to  do  it? 
—So  far  as  I see  they  always  encourage  selling  at  the 
mills;  it  saves  them  going  to  the  market;  to  sell  in 
the  market  they  would  have  to  go  to  Newry  or  Armagh. 

6728.  In  the  long  run  is  not  the  interest  of  the 
scutch  mill-owner  the  same  as  that  of  the  farmer?— 
You  would  think  so,  but  no  matter  what  price  the 
farmer  gets,  the  mill-owner  is  sure  of  his  price. 

6729.  If  flax-growing  died  out  completely  from  the 

district,  the  scutch  mill-owner’s  capital  would  be  lost 

his  mill,  would  be  of  no  use? — No  doubt. 


6731.  If  the  farmers  were  able  to  convince  the 
scutch  mill-owners  that  the  market  was  the  best  plaoe 
to  sell  flax,  would  they  not  agree  to  that  arrangement? 
— I believe  they  would. 

6732.  Then  the  farmers  might  sell  the  flax  in  the 
market  if  they  wished?— They  could;  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them. 

6733.  We  were  told  that  the  scutch  mill-owners 
there  agreed  not  to  sell  at  the  mills  under  a penalty 
of  £2? — There  is  no  such  agreement  here. 

6734.  Perhaps  it  could  be  effected.  You  mentioned, 
however,  something  about  ihe  quality  of  the  crop. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that?— Oh,  no;  I 
said  the  flax  ought  not  to  be  sown  in  our  neighbour- 
hood oftener  than  onoe  in  ten  years. 

6735.  Have  you  got  figures  of  comparison  between 
flax  and  oats? — Yes.  I did  make  some  rough  figures. 
I do  not  know  whether  these — (notes  in  hand  of  wit- 
ness)— are  exactly  the  same.  In  our  neighbourhood 
we  would  have  about  50  stones  to  the  acre  at  7s.; 
that  would  oome  to  £17  10s.  per  statute  acre. 

6736.  That  surely  would  pay  you  well.  Would  you 
not  grow  an  acre  of  flax  at  £12  at  the  outside?— The 
seed,  sowing,  pulling,  steeping,  spreading,  lifting, 
stacking,  scutching,  and  weeding  would  come  to  about 
£8. 

6737.  And  then  what  about  the  rent? — And  then 
the  rent ; but,  of  course,  you  would  have  the  rent  to 
pay  for  the  oats  too.  I do  not  think  that  should  be 
brought  into  the  comparison. 

6738.  You  ought  to  charge  the  rent  if  you  want  to 
estimate  the  net  profit.  That  seems  to  give  enough 
profit  at  all  events? — On  an  average  acre  of  oats  there 
would  be  250  stooks  which  would  sell  at  Is.  a stook  in 
our  neighbourhood — that  would  come  to  £12  10s. 

6739.  What  would  the  cost  of  oats  be? — The  seed  for 
oats  per  acre  would  be  15s. ; the  mowing  and  stooking 
would  be  about  15s.  Then  there  would  be  about  30s. 
more  outlay.  That  would  leave  about  £9  10s.  of 
profit  you  would  have  on  the  acre  of  oats,  and  on  the 
acre  of  flax  you  would  have  not  much  more  than  about 
the  same.  Then  there  is  a great  risk  in  sowing  flax, 
for  the  flax  may  be  a complete  failure,  but  if  you  have 
only  half  a crop  of  oats  it  is  still  worth  something. 

6740.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  refer  to  local 
buyers,  not.  buyers  from  the  Belfast  spinning  mills? — 
Belfast  buyers  never  come  to  us. 

6741.  Just  men  about  the  town  here? — Yes. 

6742.  They  want  to  get  the  flax  into  the  market 
and  re-sell  it  to  the  other  dealers? — I suppose  so. 

6743.  They  do  not  want  you  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  spinners’  buyers  at  all;  these  local  men 
want  it  all  their  own  way  ? — Yes ; they  want  their  own 
way. 

6744.  These  other  buyers  employ  them  to  buy  for 
them  in  the  market  I expect? — I expect  so. 

6745.  They  employ  these  other  men  in  the  market 
to  buy  for  them? — Yes;  I would  expect  they  do. 

6746.  You  talk  about  the  tow.  What  do  you  mean 
by  tow — is  that  the  light  tow  cast  off  the  end  of  the 
flax,  or  the  rug,  what  they  call  the  broken  flax? — It 
1Sft7^USe  ^ax  comes  from  the  stalks. 

6747.  That  is  what  we  call  “rugging”? — Tow,  we 
call  it. 

6748.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  scutch 
that  up  and  let  the  farmer  get  it? — They  call  it  “targ- 
,n|”  in  our  neighbourhood. 

6749.  Would  it  not  be  far  more  satisfactory  if  the 
farmer  made  the  millman  scutch  it  and  paid  him  for 
*t- — I am  sure  it  would,  but  the  mill-owners  buy  from 
the  farmer  as  cheap  as  they  can,  and  at  the  end  of  the 


season  “targe”  it  themselves,  and  sell  it  at  so  much 
per  cwt.  or  ton.  I am  sure  it  would  be  better  for  the 
farmer  to  get  it  scutched,  but  he  is  not  well  enough 
up  in  flax  for  that. 

6750.  Well,  if  the  farmer  did  that  he  would  likely 
have^a  better  return  for  his  flax? — Yes. 

6751.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— You  have  compared  a 
crop  of  flax  with  a crop  of  oats.  Tell  us  which  is  the 
most  exhausting  to  the  soil?— It  is  generally  thought  in 
our  neighbourhood  that  the  crop  of  flax  is  the  most 
—mg — however,  I never  got  the  soil  analysed  to 

6752.  What  place  in  rotation  do  you  sow  your  flax  : 
is  it  second  crop  after  lea?— Yes;  first  lea  oats,  and 
next  year  flax  on  the  stubble. 

6753.  That  is  a second  orop,  of  course,  you  would 
not  expect  a big  crop  of  oats  on  that?—' Well,  oats  are 
not  usually  grown  m succession. 

6/54.  On  the  same  place  that  you  sow  your  flax  you 
would  not  expect  a good  crop  of  oats?— No;  it  is 
thought  that  the  lea  oats  are  always  the  best. 

6755.  And  it  would  not  be  quite  good  labour.  Does 
anybody  sow  second  crops  after  manure  and  sow  grass- 
ffax  Wlt}l  tlle  flaX? — Ver?  fewl  they  manure  after  the 

6756.  Do  you  apply  anything  to  the  flax  crop  grow- 
m.  Amy  artificial;  if  I thought  it  required  it  I would 
apply  karnit  or  muriate  of  potash. 

6757.  Do  you  find  any  benefit  from  that?— I think 
it  is  useful. 

“I58-  Y°u.  say  that  the  labour  has  got  scarce  and 
tnat  there  is  a good  decrease  in  the  flax  sown  this 
season  in  this  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

6759.  Have  the  labourers  got  plentiful  for  the  work- 
iig.of  other  crops?— I would  say  not. 

,,  6£6?-  Ab°ut  the  selling  of  the  flax— do  you  think 
that  the  open  market  is  the  better  place?— Well,  that 
is  the  general  opinion. 

6761.  Well,  why  not  get  the  farmers  in  and  arrange 
to  sell  the  flax  in  the  market;  can  they  not  organize? 
—the  farmers  are  such  a large  body,  so  many  thou- 

anythin  * **  to  gSt  tilem  a11  of  one  ™1TlH  do 

t ^ow’  about  the  mill-owners’  combination? 

X will  not  suggest  there  is  any. 

6763.  But  there  is  a suggested  combination;  do  you 
think  the  farmers  would  support  them  to  sell  only  in 
the^market.-' — I believe  they  would. 

Would  not  that  be  an  easy  way  to  settle  the 
matter  if  the  mill-owners  would  combine? — A very 
easy  way.  J 

6/65.  You  have  mentioned  the  tow  question;  you 
do  not  approve  of  the  scutch  mill-owner  buying  the 
tow? — No.  ° 

6/66.  It  is  only  a late  thing  of  the  mill-owners  to 
buy  the  tow?— It  has  been  the  practice  a long  time  in 
our  neighbourhood. 

6767.  What  was  the  xirevious  method?— There  used 
to  be  tow  dealers  going  round  and  buying  it  at  the 
mills.  Sometimes  farmers  would  oart  it  to  Bessbrook 
and  Darkley,  and  sell  it  by  weight  there. 

6768  Was  there  any  * dissatisfaction  with  that 
method  as  there  is  with  the  mill-owners  buying?— 

A fair  price  was  obtained  in  that  way;  there  was  more 
open  competition ; they  got  paid  by  weight,  and  the 
mill-owners  only  pay  by  bulk. 

6769.  Any  suspicion  of  these  tow-dealers  being  good 
to  the  scutchers?— I have  heard  that.  But  if  any 
of  these  tow  dealers  would  approach  a mill  in  our 
ne^k°Urh2?d  the  “^-owner  would  not  be  satisfied. 

6770.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  mill-owner  should 
not  have  the  working  of  this  stuff;  it  is  worth  more 
to  him  than  to  another  man?— Because  he  can  work 
it  m his  own  mill ; there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  give  a fair  price  for  it. 

at.67,71;,  "ba;fc  Priee  does  he  give? — It  is  all  put  up  in 
* c vo  X ar^  ™akes  the  best  bargain  he  can. 
i nn  J*  ‘s  a difficult  thing  to  arrange  price  in  the 
bulk?— Very  for  the  farmer;  ho  has  the  experience  of 
selling  only  once  a year. 

6773.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  this?— I 
think  every  farmer  who  owns  tow  ought  to  have  it 
*«ged  and  scutched  and  sell  it  in  the  market. 

6774.  That  is,  have  a market  for  it? Yes. 

6775.  That  would  necessitate  a great  deal' of  trouble 
to  the  mill-owner.  Everyone  knows  he  would  have  to 
stop  his  machinery  every  time  a lot  of  flax  was  finished 
and  clean  out  to  keep  every  fanner’s  stuff  separate, 


Newry. 
June  13, 1910. 

P.  Geo.  Shaw, 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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Niam.x.  and  we  have  no  doubt  some  people  would  think  they 

— were  not  getting  their  own.  Would  you  think  buying 

June  13, 1910.  jjy  weight  would  be  a proper  way? — I think  it  would; 

■ ' it  would  be  better  than  by  the  bulk.  A great  many 

P.  Geo.  Shaw,  ,niU.0Wjlej.s  have  no  means  of  weighing,  they  have 

tiSq''  ' ' no  weigh-bridge. 

6776.  There  is-  a difficulty  about  that  too ; supposing 
you  got  a good  lot  of  good,  sound  flax ; there  would  be 
very  little  “ rug  ” off  that;  it  would  be  good  to  the 
bulk;  supposing  you  take  the  price  at  2s.  and  that 
the  next  lot  that  came  on  was  bad,  very  weedy,  and 
possibly  not  worth  more  than  9d.  a cwt. — could  you  con- 
vince that  second  man  that  he  was  getting  fair  play? — 
I suppose  it  would  be  rather  difficult. 

. 6777.  You  would  need  to  stand  pretty  high  in  the 
church  ? — Yes. 

6778.  Here  is  another  difficulty  : if  you  scutch  every 
man’s  separate,  and  you  have  got  one  man's  flax  grow- 
ing on  fields  beside  another’s,  and  to  all  appearance 
both  crops  are  similar  but  the  one  turns  out  very  well, 
and  the  other  very  inferior ; one  man  gets  say  8 owt. 
of  flax  and  1 cwt.  of  tow,  and  the  other  5 cwt.  of 
flax  and  4 cwt.  of  tow ; it  would  be  very  hard  to  con- 
vince that  latter  man  that  all  was  fair  play;  he  would 
think  that  if  his  flax  had  been  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  man’s  he  should  have  3 cwt.  more  of 
flax  and  3 cwt.  less  of  tow.  I am  pointing  out  the 
difficulties? — I suppose  there  may  be  difficulties. 

6779.  Supposing  the  tow  Was  scutched  co-opera- 
tively, that  is,  the  whole  tow  carefully  shook  and  pre- 
served at  the  mill  and  scutched  and  lumped  together, 
and  the  mill-owner  only  charged  so  much  for  his 
scutching  and  paid  the  farmer  so  much  an  acre  or 
bag  of  seed  as  could  be  arranged.  Would  not  that  be 
satisfactory? — I would  think  that  some  farmers  might 
have  more  tow  than  others. 

6780.  That  is  quite  true ; but  I have  shown  the 
difficulties  of  working  the  way  you  suggest  ? — I suppose 
the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  for  all  mill- 
owners  to  buy  the  tow  from  the  farmers  by  weight. 

8781.  Mr.  Hinohcliff. — But  Mr.  Stewart  has  shown 
you  that  the  quality  is  a very  important  factor? — The 
quality  does  not  vary  very  much. 

6782.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewart. — It  varies  very  much ;. 
one  farmer’s  with  another’s. 

6783.  Mb.  James  Stewart. — If  one  man  had  more 
tow  than  another  would  it  not  encourage  him  to 
handle  his  flax  better? — It  would. 

6784.  If  a man  had  a lot  of  tow  and  his  neighbour 
less,  it  would  encourage  him  to  handle  the  flax  better 
so  as  to  come  out  with  less  tow  than  his  neighbour; 
it  would  be  an  education  and  would  encourage  the 
farmer  to  see  his  own  flax  through  the  process  as  he 
sees  his  oats  "round  at  the  mill? — Yes. 

6785.  Mr.  J.  \V.  Stewart. — Would  the  mill-owner 
be  opposed  to  that? — Well,  the  more  flax  he  gets  the 
more  money  he  has  for  scutching,  but  it  is  thought 
that  the  mill-owners  do  not  mind  how  much  tow  is 
produced. 

6786.  Yes;  but  the  mill -owner  must  regard  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer  too? — Of  course,  he  likes  to  keep 
up  the  reputation  of  his  mill. 

6787.  Certainly,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  knocking  down  flax  for  his  own  benefit, 
I think  it  must  be  a very  rare  case — do  you  think 
the  country  would  not  spot  that  very  quickly? — They 
would  notice  it. 

6788.  The  farmer  would  see  it? — Some  of  them  are 
very  wide-awake. 

6789.  If  anything  there  is  more  competition  in  the 
scutch  mill-owners'  rivalry,  taking  them  all  over? — 
There  is  some  rivalry. 

6790.  You  only  get  two  or  three  months  in  the  year 
and  there  is  great  competition  as  to  who  can  run  on 
the  longest  and  do  the  best  work? — In  our  neighbour- 
hood it  is  usually  six  months. 

6791.  Even  so,  that  is  a short  season.  You  say  there 
is  a great  risk  with  flax,  that  a half  crop  of  oats  is 
worth  something,  but  that  a half  crop  of  flax  is  worth 
nothing.  That  is  practically  true,  but  a good  crop  of 
flax  is  worth  two  crops  of  oats.  Have  you  any  crop 
you  grow  would  pay  you  as  well  as  that? — We  cannot 
have  50  stones  to  the  acre  every  year,  that  is  a good 
average. 

6792.  You  call  that  an  exceptional  crop? — Yes,  fairly 
good;  sometimes  the  crop  is  not  so  good,  and  even 
when  it  is  you  would  be  far  better  with  the  oats — you 
have  to  attend  to  the  flax  no  matter  how  the  other 
crops  suffer. 


6793.  You  have  been  in  Holland  and  Belgium?— Yes 

6794.  Now,  about  the  pulling  of  the  flax  on  the  Con- 
tinent, do  you  consider  it  is  done  much  better  there 
than  in  this  country? — Oh,  yes;  I think  they  pull  it 
muoh  better  there. 

6795.  You  think  so? — I would  say  so. 

6796.  Did  you  see  it  being  pulled  in  Holland?— Yes' 
but  it  is  not  pulled  in  Holland  so  well  as  in  Belgium.  ’ 

6797.  You  saw  it  in  the  Lys  district? — Yes. 

6798.  It  is  all  rippled? — Yes. 

6799.  That  is  what  accounts  for  its  neatness.  Bid 
you  find  if  some  of  the  farmers  carried  out  experi- 
ments whether  there  was  any  profit  in  rippling  or 
not? — Do  you  mean  out  there? 

6800.  Yes? — I heard  them  saying  that  the  seed 
taken  off  the  flax  paid  for  the  labour  of  it. 

6801.  You  do  not  know  if  ever  they  tried  any  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  whether  it  damaged  the  fibre?— 
We  asked  the  question  whether  rippling  the  flax 
damaged  the  fibre,  and  they  said  not. 

6802.  You  mentioned  that  you  believed  the  land  was 
sick  more  or  less,  and  that  flax  should  not  be  sown 
oftener  than  once  in  ten  years  in  the  same  ground? — 
I can  only  speak  for  our  own  neighbourhood. 

6803.  You  say  that  the  orop  has  deteriorated  for 
the  last  number  of  years? — Yes;  where  sown  very 

' often  I would  say  it  has. 

6804.  You  do  not  grow  as  good  a quality  of  flax  now? 
— I do  not  know  that. 

6805.  You  have  not  as  good  crops? — I think  where 
the  large  fanner  does  not  grow  his  flax  too  often  the 
flax  is  as  good  as  ever,  but  small  farmers  with  good 
help  sow  it  rather  often,  and  I would  say  that  in  that 
way  it  deteriorates  very  much. 

6806.  Do  you  find  that  fields  not  in  flax  for  a long 
time  invariably  give  a good  crop? — Yes,  invariably — 
there  is  always  a good  orop. 

6807.  Mr.  Lane. — Have  you  any  difficulty  from  the 
fishery  people  with  regard  to  flax-water? — Yes;  great 
difficulty. 

6808.  What? — Any  farmers  that  the  police  or  fishery 
inspector  prosecute  at  the  petty  sessions  are  a law- 
abiding  class,  and  take  it  very  badly. 

6809.  Is  there  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty? — It  is 
a difficult  problem  to  solve. 

6810.  No  catch-dams? — A few  have. 

6811.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  them? — Yes; 
except  in  some  where  the  dams  are  convenient  to  the 
river.  I have  a dam  at  the  top  of  a field  and  when  I 
want  to  let  the  water  off,  I let  it  escape  over  the  field. 

6812.  Have  you  ever  known  a man  giving  up  flax- 
growing  on  account  of  fear  of  prosecution? — I do  not 
think  so ; I think  they  run  the  risk. 

6813.  How  many  prosecutions  have  you? — I would 
say  at  our  petty  sessions  half-a-dozen  every  year. 

6814.  And  the  fines,  what  do  they  amount  to?— The 
magistrates  are  very  sympathetic  with  the  farmers  in 
that  respect;  the  fines  would  be  2s.  6d.,  and  some 
of  the  farmers  would  rather  pay  that  than  go  into  the 
dam. 

6815.  There  are  a lot  of  farmers  who  could  have 
catch-dams  but  have  not? — I believe  so. 

6816.  Mr.  Hinohcliff. — What  sort  of  seed  have  you 
sown  this  year — Riga  or  Dutch? — I have  sown  Riga- 

6817.  Do  you  invariably  sow  Riga? — No ; we  sow 
whatever  seed  we  think  is  best  irrespective  of  brand. 

6818.  You  do  not  hold  that  Riga  is  the  best  seed 
for  certain  soils  and  Dutch  for  others? — Riga  for  light 
soils  and  Dutch  for  heavy  we  generally  think. 

6819.  Do  you  think  the  main  factor  is  good  seed? 
— Yes,  good  seed. 

6820.  There  is,  I presume,  a considerable  decline 
of  area  under  flax  in  your  district? — Yes;  there  is  a 
decline,  but  not  so  much  just  where  I live ; the  farmers 
nearly  all  have  it  in  rotation,  but  a good  many  far- 
mers have  not  help  enough,  and  cannot  get  it  con- 
veniently, and  they  have  given  up  flax-growing. 

6821.  Would  the  decrease  be  more  marked  in  the 
case  of  large  farmers  than  in  the  case  of  small  far- 
mers?— I would  say  so. 

6822.  Would  you  attribute  that  to  the  difficulty  the 
large  farmer  has  in  getting  labour  to  work  his  flax? 
— A great  deal  to  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  the  bad 
price. 

6823.  But  the  bad  price  would  affect  both  the  small 
and  the  large  farmer? — Yes. 

6824.  But  is  the  labour  difficulty  greater  with  the 
large  farmer?— Yes;  the  large  farmer  might  use 
machinery  with  the  other  crops,  but  machinery  is  no 
use  with  flax. 
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6825.  You  have  heard  that  the  flax  could  be  sold  by 
auction  ? — Yes ; I have  heard  of  it  being  sold  by  auction 
at  Robson’s  in  Belfast. 

6S26.  Have  you  any  idea  in  your  own  mind  with 
regard  to  that  f— If  I were  convenient  to  Robson's  I 
would  prefer  that  to  selling  to  the  buyers  coming  to 
the  mills. 

6827.  Would  you  prefer  the  auction  to  the  town 
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market?— I am  afraid  the  flax-buyers  if  in  a combine 
would  not  bid  very  strongly  against  each  other. 

6828.  But  that  is  possible  in  the  town  markets,  of 
course? — It  is. 

6829.  Do  you  sell  other  produce  by  auction  in  your 
district,  say  cattle? — No;  we  do  not,  except  some  far- 
mer is  auctioning  out ; we  sell  cattle  in  the  open  fairs. 


A.  McElvaine,  Esq.,  representing  the  Down 

6830.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  come  before  us  as  a 
representative  of  the  County  Down  Committee? — Yes. 

6831.  You  are  also  a farmer? — Yes. 

6832.  You  grow  flax? — No;  I formerly  did. 

6833.  You  travel  a good  deal  in  connection  with 
other  duties  in  the  County? — Yes. 

6834.  So  that  you  can  speak  generally  ?— Generally. 

6835.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  you 
gave  up  growing  flax? — Because  it  did  not  pay. 

6836.  Was  it  simply  a matter  of  price?— The  labour 
cost  too  much  for  the  price  I could  obtain  in  the 
open  market. 

6837.  Do  you  think  labour  was  the  chief  cause? — 
Yes,  the  chief  cause;  I farm  about  200  acres  and  all 
my  labour  has  to  be  paid  for. 

6838.  Would  you  say  that  the  larger  farmers  are 
giving  up  growing  flax  proportionately  more  than  the 
small  farmers? — Yes;  for  that  reason;  they  are 
affected  the  same  as  I am.  My  own  conviction  is  that 
the  growing  of  flax  in  the  future  in  Ireland  will  be 
largely  among  these  small  farmers  who  join,  club  to- 
gether, and  in  that  way  manage  to  grow  small  areas 
of  flax. 

6839.  Eor  what  purpose  do  you  wish  them  to  come 
together? — That  is  done  already,  especially,  I think, 
in  the  County  Antrim. 

6840.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  flax  in  a district 
would  require  to  be  pulled  in  a day  or  two? — They 
seem  to  manage  anyhow. 

6841.  That  is  your  experience? — That  is  my  experi- 
ence; it  is  largely  done  in  the  County  Antrim. 

6842.  Do  you  find  there  is  an  increase  in  certain 
districts  this  year  as  compared  with  last? — I cannot 
speak  for  that.  In  my  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood flax  has  been  discontinued  altogether  for  many 
year  except  the  smallest  bit  here  and  there. 

6843.  Have  you  any  advice  as  regards  the  seed 
that  is  being  sown  now? — No:  I have  not  grown  flax 
for  more  than  20  years. 

6844.  As  to  the  views  you  have  expressed,  as  an 
old  flax-grower,  you  still  have  an  interest  in  it? — I 
know  that  the  seed  should  be  suited  to  the  soil;  it 
is  usually  the  practioe  to  put  Dutch  seed  on  the 
heavy  soil,  and  Riga  is  put  on  light  soil. 

6845.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  foundation  for 
that  opinion  ? — Oh,  I think  so ; from  long  experience 
the  farmers  are  very  fair  judges  of  things  of  that 
sort. 

6846.  But  in  a year  such  as  last  season,  whjen 
Dutch  seed  is  apparently  not  of  good  quality,  and 
Riga  seed  from  the  look  .of  it  seems  to  be  of  good 
quality,  don’t  you  think  farmers  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  sow  Riga  instead  of  Dutch? — Oh,  certainly; 
the  seed  is  the  foundation  of  the  crop. 

6847.  So  that  you  put  the  quality  of  the  reed, 
Riga  or  Dutch,  first,  and  then  take  the  soil  into 
account? — Yes. 

6848.  How  used  you  to  sell  your  flax? — In  the  open 
market. 

6849.  Did  you  find  the  system  satisf aotory  ? — Well, 
when  I was  made  an  offer  by  one  person  I was  hardly 
ever  approached  by  another;  that  is  to  say,  I am 
afraid  there  is  not  real  competition,  and  that  the 
fanners  think  it  is  not  really  an  open  market. 

6850.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  flax  should  be  sold  by  auction? — That  the 
same  thing  would  occur  there,  the  same  buyers  might 
inspect  the  flax  at  the  auctioneer’s  office ; I do  not 
see  any  difference. 

6851.  At  present  if  you  take  a market  where 
the  flax  is  shown  in  the  cart,  and  say,  you  have  six 
buyers,  one  rryin  can  only  be  at  one  cart  - at 
a time;  if  he  leaves  the  cart  I suppose  he  is 
J®*id  of  another  buyer  getting  the  flax? — But  there  is 
the  etiquette  among  them  that  they  will  not  trespass 
on  each  others'  domain. 
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6852.  That  is  done  at  agricultural  markets,  npt 
only  with  flax  but  with  cattle  and  horses? — Well, 
sometimes;  if  flax  is  in  great  demand,  of  course, 

. there  will  be  competition  among  them. 

6853.  At  auction  only  one  lot  would  be  selling  at 
one  time,  so  that  any  man  who  wanted  it  would  get 
a chance  of  offering  his;  bid? — It  is  a matter  of 
choice  with  the  farmer ; I do  not  think  it  should  be 
made  compulsory  at  all. 

6854.  Quite  so.  Are  there  any  other  matters  on 
which  you  wish  to  make  remarks?— I do  not  think 
so,  except  that  I was  going  to  remark  that  the  larger 
farmers  have  of  late  years  been  growing  turnips  very 
largely;  there  is  an  increased  area  under  turnips, 
and  our  experience  is  that  flax  does  not  succeed  for 
many  years  after  turnips. 

6855.  Do  you  mean  they  have  changed  their  rota- 
tion, or  changed  the  rotation  between  turnips  and 
potatoes? — They  are  growing  larger  quantities  of 
turnips. 

6856.  Changing  their  rotation  or  putting  more  in 
tillage? — We  are  growing  more  turnips  and  less 
potatoes.  The  late  Mr.  James  Dickson,  a partner  in 
Gilford  Mill,  was  an  up-to-date  farmer;  and  he  ex- 
perimented on  the  growing  of  flax  after  other  crops, 
and  found  that  flax  did  not  succeed  at  all  following 
turnips — either  second  lea  or  after  potatoes  was  found 
to  be  the  best  course. 

6857.  Did  he  take  flax  directly  after  potatoes  or 
an  oat  crop  between  them? — Yes. 

685S.  Did  he  try  flax  directly  after  without  the 
intervention  of  another  crop  ? — Yes ; and  he  found  that 
it  did  not  succeed  after  turnips. 

6859.  As  to  your  remarks  about  farmers  growing 
turnips  and  feeding  cattle  more;  may  I take  it  as 
your  opinion  that  such  a branch  of  farming  pays 
better  than  flax-growing? — Decidedly. 

6860.  Mb.  Bakbotjb. — You  say  you  sold  your  flax 
in  the  open  market? — Yes. 

6861.  That  was  the  Newry  market? — Yes. 

6861a.  Were  there  buyers  at  it  from  Belfast? 

Oh,  yes. 

6862.  Those  buyers — the  Belfast  buyers — did  not  go 
round  the  mills? — I cannot  tell  you  that.  I think 
the  Belfast  spinners’  buyers  are  represented  at  the 
mills.  Of  course,  nearly  all  the  flax  ultimately 
reaches  Belfast. 

6863.  Yes,  but  we  would  be  right  in  thinking  that 
the  bulk  of  the  flax  in  this  district  passes  through 
a local  merchant’s  hands  before  it  oomes  into  the 
spinners'  hands  in  Belfast? — What  the  farmers 
grumble  about  is  what  is  known  as  jobbers  buying 
flax  at  less  than  its  value  and  giving  it  to  the  spin- 
ners’ representative  at  a profit.  As  long  as  [ re- 
member there  has  been  grumbling  about  that.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  manufacturers,  the  spinners, 
should  send  directly  their  own  representatives  to  the 
markets,  and  not  allow  the  farmers  to  be  mulcted  in 
this  way  by  intermediate  profits  which  are  absolutely 
unnecessary. 

6864.  Don’t  you  think  that  in  this  way  it  is  the 
farmers'  interest  — the  spinner  is  getting  the  flax 
and  the  trouble  rises  that  he  is  not  getting  enough — 
don’t  you  think  the  farmer  should  contribute  to  the 
end  in  view  by  having  only  a limited  number  of 
markets — it  was  suggested  that  a new  flax  market 
should  be  opened? — I do  not  see  the  necessity  for  a 
new  market.  It  would  be  no  protection  to  the 
farmer. 

6865.  There  would  be  no  guarantee  that  the  buyers 
would  go  there? — When  a new  market  is  opened  the 
buyers  of  the  commodity  exposed  for  sale  there  attend, 
but  it  is  only  when  they  have  agreed  to  come  that  the 
market  is  established  at  all. 

6866.  Do  you  think  the  market  difficulty  has  been 
a serious  cause  in  the  diminution  of  flax?— I ' 
would  not  say  that,  if  the  prices  are  too  low  to  leave  • 


Newby. 
June  IS,  1910. 

P.  Geo.  Shaw, 
E.sq.,  J.P. 


A.  M'Elvaine. 
E-q. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Newry.  a margin  of  profit  on  ths  cultivation  of  flax  after  all 
— the  labour  has  been  paid  for. 

June  IS,  1910.  6867.  There  is  a question  as  to  the  dissatisfaction  in 

“ . the  minds  of  the  farmer  that  he  is  not  getting  fair 

A.  M'Elvaine,  treatment? — I suppose  we  are  all  suspicious  that 
there  is  something  of  that  kind;  however,  there  is 
cause  for  it.  We  should  have  co-operation  and  the 
middlemen  should  be  got  rid  of ; but  my  own  experi- 
ence is  that  the  spinners  encourage  the  middlemen. 
The  profits  made  between  the  farmer  and  the  spinner 
might  be  saved. 

6868.  There  is  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the 
farmers  on  this  point? — Yes;  I was  in  connection 
with  Gilford  Mill,  one  of  the  largest  spinners  in 
Ulster,  and  the  farmers  had  such  confidence  in  the 
flax-buyer  at  Gilford  that  they  brought  all  their  flax 
to  the  flax-store  there  and  took  his  price  rather  than 
expose  the  flax  in  the  open  market,  and  said  they  were 
better  pleased.  They  often  left  the  market  and  de- 
livered to  Mr.  McMaster  at  his  price. 

6869.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  say  you  discontinued 
growing  flax  about  20  years  ago? — Yes. 

6870.  Previous  to  that  had  you  found  it  fairly 
profitable? — It  was  getting  less  profitable  each  year. 

6871.  For  a number  of  years  before  you  discon- 
tinued, I find  looking  at  the  figures  furnished  by  the 
Department  that  the  average  price — about  20  years 
ago,  for  '89,  '90,  and  ’91 — was  less  than  6s.  That 
was  about  the  time  you  gave  up  growing;  and  I 
notice  that  in  '95,  '96,  '97,  and  '98,  the  average  price 
was  also  below  6s.? — I got  7s.  lid.  for  the  last  flax  I 
grew. 

6872.  Sinoe  the  dates  I name  prices  have  been 
higher  and  during  the  last  year  the  average  price 
has  been  almost  7s.  ? — 6s.  6d.  I saw  it  at. 

687'3.  Would  you  consider  flax  would  maintain  its 
area  at  about  7s.  for  the  whole  crop — do  you  con- 
sider it  would  be  profitable  to  grow? — I have  to  con- 
sider first  the  risk.  If  I have  a missed  crop  of  flax  I 
have  nothing  left,  whereas  if  I have  a half  crop  of 
anythingelse  I have  something. 

6874.  What  do  you  look  upon  as  a fair  yield? — I 
got  20  stone  per  bushel;  40  stone  to  the  statute  acre 
about. 

6874a.  Was  that  40  stone  at  7s. — would  you  con- 
sider that  satisfactory? — I didn’t  always  get  that. 

6875.  Would  you  consider  that  a paying  price? — 
No;  it  would  not  pay  me. 

6876.  What  would  you  consider  a paying  price? — 
I could  not  grow  flax  for  less  than  9s.  a stone  to  have 
any  margin.  My  labourers  are  so  fastidious  now, 
they  do  not  care  to  touch  flax  at  all — dirty,  dirty 
work — they  do  not  like  it. 

6877.  There  are  pteople  who  gave  us  evidence — 
Colonel  Crawford  and  others — who  found  it  most 
profitable? — Does  Colonel  Crawford  grow  flax? 

6878.  Yes,  every  year? — This  is  the  first  I heard 
of  it. 


6879.  He  considers  it  the  best  crop  he  can  grow— 
do  you  consider  his  labour  is  cheaper  than  yours? — 
I cannot  tell  you. 

6880.  Do  you  know  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood 
who,  taking  one  year  with  another,  are  distinatly 
more  successful  than  others? — In  my  immediate 
neighbourhood  they  are  not  growing  flax  at  all. 

6881.  We  have  had  the  evidence  of  people  who  have 
for  years  been  growing  12  acres  of  flax;  in  one  case 
a man  had  been  growing  for  45  years  an  average  of 
12  acres,  and  never  had  a missed  crop  but  once.  Do 
you  consider  it  would  be  difficult  to  succeed  like  that 
in  many  cases? — I think  that  is  very  exceptional. 

6882.  You  do  not  know  much  about  the  flax-growing; 
it  is  practically  dying  out  in  your  district? — Except 
that  I am  out  over  the  country  valuing  land'  and 
hearing  the  opinions  of  the  farmers;  I have  not  any 
intimate  connection  with  it  of  late  years. 

6883.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  there 
are  certain  farmers  who  always  do  well  with  their 
flax? — No;  I could  not  point  out  one. 

6884.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — If  the  spinners  would 
arrange  to  send  buyers  to  Newry  would  it  encourage 
farmers  to  grow  flax? — I could  not  say,  but  it  would 
give  more  confidence  in  the  market. 

6885.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  flax-growing 
has  discontinued  altogether  in  your  district? — Except 
a small  patch  here  and  there. 

6886.  You  formerly  grew  it  extensively? — I used 
to  grow  from  8 to  10  statute  acres. 

6887.  Has  it  had  any  effect  on  the  labour;  is  the 
labour  not  so  plentiful  now? — It  is  getting  scarcer 
every  year. 

6888.  Even  when  no  flax  is  grown? — Yes. 

6889.  You  mention  a falling  off  in  yield;  you  think 
the  crop  is  falling  away  in  its  character? — I am  afraid 
it  is  being  sown  too  frequently  on  the  same  land. 

6890'.  We  do  not  produce  the  same  orops? — You 
do  not,  and  the  seasons,  I think,  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  quality. 

6891.  And  the  system  of  farming  is  changed;  you 
grow  more  turnips  than  formerly? — Yes. 

6892.  I think  that  is  generally  the  case — the  land 
must  be  in  a higher  state  of  cultivation? — Very  much. 

6893.  Sinoe  the  Land  Act  passed!  there  is  more 
spent  on  the  land? — Certainly,  the  lands  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood are  less  than  half  the  former  rents — that 
enables  the  farmer  to  put  more  into  his  land. 

6894.  Well,  the  land  getting  into  a higher  condition 
the  fldx  crop  died  out — you  cannot  grow  it? — I should 
mention  that  the  higher  the  fertility  of  the  land,  the 
poorer  the  crop  of  flax. 

6895.  That  is  your  experience? — That  is  my  experi- 
ence. Take  Mr.  Shaw’s  neighbourhood,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newtownhamilton,  where  the  land  is  only 
os.  an  acre  the  finest  quality  of  flax  is  grown,  but 
where  the  land  is  £1  an  acre  you  get  a poor  crop  of 
flax. 


T.  W. 

Brooks, 
Esq.,  J.P. 


T.  W.  Brooks,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Armagh  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  the  Dundalk  Board, 
of  Conservators  of  Fisheries,  examined. 


6896.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — I understand  you  represent 
the  County  Armagh  Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

6897.  Are  you  a flax-grower? — Well,  not  lately;  for 
the  last  5 or  o years  I ceased  to  grow  it. 

6898.  Can  you  state  to  us  what  the  reasons  were  why 
you  ceased  to  grow  it? — Well,  in  the  first  place  it  is 
very  hard  to  get  hands;  the  soaroity  of  labour  and 
the  low  price  of  flax  in  the  market,  so  that  it  was  not 
a remunerative  crop ; any  other  crop  would  have  paid 
me  better. 

6899.  Is  there  a marked  decrease  in  flax  in  your 
district? — Oh,  yes. 

6900.  Is  there  an  increase  in  the  quantity  sown 
this  year? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  decrease  from 
last  year.  I have  a scutch-mill,  and  some  years  ago 
we  used  to  handle  about  600  stones  a week  for  8 
or  9 months  of  the  year,  but  now  it  is  100  stones  a 
week  for  3 or  4 months  of  the  year.  That  shows  the 
decrease  in  our  district. 

6901.  And  there  are  no  new  mills?— No;  bnt  a num- 
ber of  mills  have  been  shut  up. 

6902.  As  a scutch  mill-owner,  would  you  say  that 
the  quality  of  flax  has  fallen  off? — I think  it  is  not  as 
good  as  it  was ; in  former  years  we  used  to  have 
splendid  flax  in  our  district ; we  got  about  the  highest 
price  in  the  market. 


6903.  Could  you  give  us  any  reason  for  the  falling 
off  in  the  quality? — I think,  in  the  first  place,  the 
weather  has  been  against  the  flax.  We  had  frosts  in 
May,  and  a very  dry  June  and  a wet  July  when  the 
flax  is  pulled — that  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  we 
should  have  for  flax. 

6904.  Are  artificial  manures  used  for  flax  in  your 
district? — I do  not  think  so ; one  man  told  me  he  used 
them,  but  that  he  would  not  use  them  again. 

6905.  The  use  of  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash  is  not 
general? — No. 

6906.  Have  you  any  trouble  with  the  disease  known 
as  yellowing  of  flax? — Well,  no;  it  does  yellow  a little 
after  three  weeks  or  a month  sown,  but  it  goes  on 
again  all  right  if  frost  does  not  set  in — it  always  does 
that  even  at  the  best  of  times. 

6907.  Do  not  the  growers  call  yellowed  flax  frosted 
flax? — No;  I do  not  think  the  frost  does  so  much 

6908.  Do  they  not  in  your  distriot  attribute  the 
yellowing  of  the  flax  to  the  frost? — Well,  I think  they 
do ; of  course  it  interferes  with  the  colour . 

6909.  You  see  pickles  of  flax  growiifg  flax  about 
your  scutch  mill  in  the  winter  time — do  you  ever  see 
a yellow  plant  there? — Well,  I do  not  think  so  often, 
in  the  winter  they  do  not  get  leave  to  grow,  but  many 
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a time  I wondered  at  the  seed  growing  after  passing 
through  the  system  of  retting. 

6910.  You  never  heard  before  that  potash  manures 
had  a remedial  influence  against  yellowing ? — No;  I 
never  did. 

6911.  You  wished  to  say  something  about  the  inferi- 
ority of  seed? — Yes;  it  is  not  as  good  of  late  years  as 
it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  I imported  seed  then, 
and  I got  about  200  barrels  of  Riga,  and  100  hogsheads 
of  Dutch  in  the  season,  and  I usually  got  rid  of  that, 
but  latterly  I could  not  sell  a barrel  of  seed  in  our  dis- 
trict; the  seed  formerly  was  really  good. 

6912.  Does  the  seed  differ  from  that  now? — Yes;  it 
is  not  so  full  or  so  oily.  I heard  of  them  rippling  the 
green  flax  and  drying  the  bolls  on  a kiln,  and  then 
preserving  the  seed  after  that. 

6913.  You  heard  one  witness  say  that  flax  should 
be  rippled  green  in  this  country,  or  that  at  least  the 
experiment  should  be  tried — what  is  your  opinion? — 
I know  a man  who  sows  from  five  to  eight  acres  for 
the  seed  alone,  just  for  the  bolls  alone.  He  stooks  the 
flax  like  corn,  and  he  is  a great  feeder  of  cattle,  and 
the  seed  saves  him  the  expense  of  oil  cake ; he  told  me 
that  last  year  it  saved  him  £80  for  oil  cake.  He 
watered  the  flax  next  season,  and  had  a pretty  good 
yield  and  got  6s.  7£d.  a stone  for  it. 

6914.  Did  you  hear  him  saying  whether  he  sowed 
any  of  that  seed  again  in  this  country? — He  did  not 
keep  it  for  sowing.  I know  a farmer  who  did.  He 
had  two  or  three  acres  of  flax  and  never  got  more 
than  a bushel  of  Riga  seed,  which  he  sowed  in  a 
special  place ; he  pulled  it,  dried  it,  and  stacked  it 
like  oats,  and  saved  enough  seed  to  grow  two  or  three 
acres  next  year.  He  continued  that  as  well  as  the 
weather  would  permit- 

6916.  Do  you  think  flax  is  as  easily  dried  as  corn? — 
It  is  not ; it  requires  very  dry  weather  for  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks  when  pulled  to  dry  properly. 

6916.  Do  you  hold  the  opinion  so  often  expressed 
that  Riga  seed  is  suitable  for  light  soil  and  Dutch  for 
heavy  soil? — Yes,  but  the  farmers  about  my  place 
sow  Riga  or  Dutch,  whichever  is  the  best  quality  of 
seed. 

6917.  The  quality  is  more  important  than  the  soil? 
— Yes,  of  course  it  is. 

6918.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  prizes  for 
scutched  flax,  or  flax  on  foot  in  County  Armagh? — 
Well,  I belong  to  the  Flax  Executive  Committee  of 
Armagh.  I say  that  the  scheme  of  prizes  for  scutched 
flax  was  not  workable. 

6919.  Why  did  that  not  work? — I do  not  know.  We 
got  very  little  here  in  Newry.  Better  flax  came  from 
a better  district  of  the  county,  but  I suggested  we  should 
give  the  prizes  to  the  farmers  when  the  flax  is  grow- 
ing on  foot. 

6920.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that? — I believe  it  is 
better  than  the  other  at  all  events. 

6921.  Is  it  doing  much  good? — Well,  there  is  only 
one  man  in  our  district  got  a few  shillings  of  the 
prizes. 

6922.  Do  you  think  men  were  more  careful  of  their 
treatment  and  general  cultivation  of  the  flax  on 
account  of  the  prizes? — They  might,  but  there  is  very 
little  flax  in  the  district  for  miles  around. 

6923.  The  prize  scheme,  has  it  not  stemmed  some- 
what the  falling  off  in  the  area  under  flax? — I do  not 
believe  it  altered  that  in  any  way. 

6924.  As  a scutch  mill-owner,  have  you  any  objec- 
tion to  selling  your  clients'  flax  in  the  open  market? — 
I prefer  that. 

6925.  Is  that  your  general  practice? — It  is. 

6926.  Do  you  also  sell  at  the  mill? — Not  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  having  such  small  quantities  it  has  not 
been  worth  while  for  buyers  to  drive  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  my  place. 

6927.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  scutch  mill- 
owners  coming  one  day  in  the  fortnight  to  sell  their 
clients’  flax? — That  is  the  way  with  me;  I attend 
Newry  market  every  week,  and  farmers  would  rather 
sell  their  flax  in  the  open  market. 

6928.  Have  you  far  to  come? — Seven  miles. 

6929.  Mh.  Crawford. — Where  is  your  place? — Fork- 
hill. 

6930.  Mn.  Hinchcliff. — You  do  not  see  any  difficulty 
in  the  scutch  mill-owners  and  the  farmers  combining  to 
sell  the  flax  in  the  open  market? — I do  not  think  you 
could  bind  the  farmers  to  sell  their  flax  in  the  open 
market ; you  could  not  bind  the  farmer  in  any  way. 

6931.  It  lies  in  the  farmer's  hands? — It  lies  in  the 
farmer's  hands,  of  course,  and  the  mill-owner  may 
advise  him  to  bring  it  out  to  the  market. 


6932.  But  the  mill-owner  has  no  great  interest  in 
selling  at  the  mill  ? — Oh,  no ; I do  not  think  he  has. 

6933.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  have  heard  the  previous 
witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  here  to-day? — Yes. 

6934.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  dissatisfaction  in 
the  minds  of  the  farmers  about  the  way  they  are 
treated  in  the  market? — I do  not  know;  they  have 
the  flax  there  in  the  open  market,  and  there  is  com- 
petition ; I do  not  think  they  should  be  dissatisfied ; 
the  only  thing  they  are  dissatisfied  with  is  the  small 
price;  if  they  got  a couple  of  shillings  a stone  more 
they  would  be  delighted. 

6935.  Don’t  you  think  that  they  believe  that  some- 
how there  is  a combination  among  the  buyers  to  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  the  full  value  for  the  flax? — 
I do  not  think  that  farmers  think  that;  I know  there 
is  no  combination.  I think  the  buyers  buy  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other;  one  buyer  at  a cart  perhaps 
gives  a little  more  for  the  flax  than  another,  and 
gets  it. 

6936.  Mr.  Crawford. — What  do  you  consider  a fair 
yield? — About  50  stones  to  the  Irish  acre. 

6937.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  price? — From  7s. 
to  9s.  per  stone. 

6938.  If  you  were  able  to  grow  50  stone  to  the  acre 
and  get  7s.,  would  you  consider  the  flax  worth  grow- 
ing?— Yes,  if  we  were  sure  of  that,  but  flax  is  a very 
risky  crop  you  know.  The  cost  of  providing  that  acre 
and  leaving  it  in  the  market  would  be  £12  10s.  per 
Irish  acre;  and  50  stones  at  7s.  would  be  £17  10s. 

6939.  That  leaves  you  a fair  margin  ? — £5. 

6940.  Have  you  any  orop  would  do  better  than  that 
for  you? — Well,  potatoes  might;  and  turnips  might. 

6941.  Or  they  might  not? — They  might  not,  but 
either  of  them  is  not  so  risky  as  flax,  which  is  a very 
risky  crop.  As  has  already  been  stated,  if  it  fails  it 
fails  altogether,  but  from  potatoes,  or  turnips  or  oats  at 
the  worst  you  would  have  half  a crop. 

6942.  Were  farmers  not  satisfied  with  the  price  this 
year? — Yes;  they  were  better  this  year  by  Is.  a stone 
than  for  four  or  five  years — from  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 

6943.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  are  more  spindles 
in  Ireland  now  than  ever  before ; there  has  been  a large 
increase  in  the  spindles  for  the  last  seven  years; 
is  not  that  rather  an  encouraging  fact;  if  far- 
mers knew  that  would  it  not  encourage  them? — Well, 
you  see  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  farmer  must  be 
paid ; these  spindles  will  get  any  amount  of  flax  from 
Russia. 

6944.  You  say  any  amount — that  is  a mere  figure  of 
speech;  there  is  only  a certain  quantity  of  flax  grown 
each  year,  and  if  there  are  more  spindles  they  would 
create  a better  demand? — Well,  you  would  get  the 
more  from  Russia. 

6945.  If  there  are  more  spindles? — That  iB  what  I 
say ; you  can  get  it  from  France,  Belgium  and  Russia, 
and  Australia ; there  was  flax  from  Australia  not  long 


ago. 

6946.  Well,  I do  not  think  you  need  trouble  about 
Australia.  We  gave  an  order  to  a man  for  ten  tons 
from  Australia  at  his  own  price — we  wanted  to  see 
what  it  was  like — but  he  never  sent  it- 

6947.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  say  the  seed  was 
better  when  in  barrels;  do  you  think  if  you  got  the 
same  seed  in  bags  now  that  it  would  keep? — I ques- 
tion that.  The  reason  that  it  was  put  in  barrels  then 
was  that  the  seed  was  shipped  in  November,  but  now 
owing  to  more  rapid  steam  communication  it  is  not 
sent  until  early  in  the  year  and  has  not  to  be  kept  so 
long  before  sowing. 

6948-  I suppose  if  the  same  seed  was  put  into  a 
businessman’s  store,  say  100  bags  of  it— do  you  not 
think  it  would  heat? — Yes,  probably  it  was  much 
better  in  the  barrels. 

6949.  Yes,  it  got  the  air  about  it  better? — Much 
better. 

6950.  I would  think  so.  You  are  a soutch  mill- 
owner? — Yes. 

6951.  You  have  heard  about  the  scutching  of  the 
tow.  Does  the  same  arrangement  about  the  tow  exist 
between  you  and  the  farmers  at  your  mill? — Well, 
the  farmers  are  not  particular  about  their  tow.  There 
is  an  arrangement  between  the  mill-owner  and  the 
farmer  to  give  the  farmer  2d.  per  stone  on  what  falls 
from  the  flax.  On  the  50  stone  a farmer  would  have 
8s.  4d.  We  take  charge  of  it;  farmers  do  not  trouble 
about  it;  they  see  it  there;  I have  a man  to  take 
charge  of  it  and  put  it  in  the  store  and  pile  it  up. 

6952.  Would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  far- 
mer if  you  were  to  scutch  the  tow  for  him  and  he  paid 
you  for  the  scutching  and  got  the  price  at  which  the 


Newry. 
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Newby.  scutched  tow  was  sold? — Will  the  farmers  stand  there 
— till  it  is  weighed;  the  farmers  will  not  stay  there  to 
June  13. 1910.  do  ^at. 

w 6953.  Is  that  not  your  business;  are  you  not  paid 

i'  jj  for  doing  it  when  you  get  the  • scutching  money  ? — 

Esq°  J P But  how  would  you  keep  the  tow  separate;  you  could 

’’  " not  keep  every  man’s  lot  by  itself. 

6954.  I know  where  it  is  done? — We  do  not  do  it; 
farmers  have  got  to  have  different  scutching;  his  tow 
would  be  scutched  at  the  same  time  as  bis  flax. 

6966.  He  could  object  to  the  system.  I don't  mean 
to  say  that  the  scutch  mill-owner  is  a rogue,  but 
would- it  not  look  better  to  let  the  farmer  get  his  own 
and  charge  him  for  the  work? — That  could  be  done  if 
he  wished. 


6956.  Have  you  a corn  mill? — Yes. 

6957.  Don’t  you  give  him  all  his  own  in  that  case? — 
We  do. 

6958.  Why  not  give  him  all  in  the  flax  also  ? — The 
farmer  has  the  option  of  taking  his  own  tow  away  or 
selling  it. 

6959.  ‘Sou  manufacture  the  rough  portion  of  the 
flax  for  yourself.  Why  not  do  it  for  him  ? — It  is  often 
that  the  farmer  would  rather  sell  on  the  spot  and  get 
the  value  of  his  tow. 

6960.  You  could  scutch  his  “rug  "P — He  would 
only  have  one  man  to  buy  it  in  the  town  of  Newry. 

6961.  If  he  had  more  tow  than  flax? — A man  could 
take  it  away  if  he  wished. 

6962.  Yes,  and  it  would  be  better  for  the  farmer? — 
Well,  perhaps  it  would;  it  might  satisfy  him  better 
these  last  two  years.  Tow  is  now  £20  a ton;  before 
that  it  was  only  £10  or  £12  a ton,  but  he  would  have 
to  put  up  with  that  price. 

6963.  Years  ago  it  was  £30  a ton?— Yes,  years; 


many  years  ago. 

6964.  About  twenty-five  years  ago.  How  many  owt. 
of  tow  would  you  have  on  an  average  for  a ton  of 
flax ; what  would  be  the  average  number  of  cwts.  of  tow 
left  by  a ton  of  flax? — I could  not  say. 

6966.  Would  you  have  six? — I suppose  you  would; 
you  might  have  six  cwt.  of  “ rug.” 

6966.  Yes.  What  would  that  be  worth — £1  a cwt.? 
— It  is  not  worth  more  than  Is.  6d. 

6967.  It  is  worth  £1? — That  is  after  it  is  dressed; 
it  takes  six  or  seven  cwt.  of  the  ' ‘ rug ' ’ to  make  one 
cwt.  of  it  dressed. 

6968.  Would  you  not  have  six  cwt.  of  it  dressed? — 
Oh,  no. 

6969.  Lots  of  mills  have  four  cwt.  at  all  events? — 
We  always  allow  an  average  of  six  cwt.,  to  make  one 
cwt.  dressed. 

6970.  I know  a mill  where  they  get  one  cwt.  out  of 
four  cwt.? — Well,  however  that  may  be,  the  farmer  is 
left  the  option  of  taking  the  tow  away  or  leaving  it 
at  2d.  a stone. 

6971.  If  there  was  a market  for  it  don’t  you  think 
what  I suggest  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  him? — I 
would  be  very  glad  if  they  took  it  away ; it  is  a very 
bulky  thing,  and  sometimes  you  could  not  get  near 
the  mill  at  all  with  it. 

6972.  Let  the  mill-owners  clean  it  up? — I have  no 
objection  to  them  scutching  it  at  the  same  time  as  the 
scutching  of  flax. 

6973.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewart. — I think  you  would  be 
satisfied  if  you  got  as  much  for  the  scutching  of  tow 
as  for  the  scutching  of  flax? — Yes,  that  is  Is.  a stone. 

6974.  You  mention  that  the  quality  of  the  flax  has 
fallen  where  too  frequently  sown? — Yes. 

6975.  The  crop  gets  worse  in  proportion? — Yes. 

6976.  And  I suppose  the  same  rule  holds  good  as 
mentioned  by  previous  witnesses  where  the  land  gets 
into  better  oondition? — Well,  perhaps  it  does;  I do 
not  know.  Supposing  a farmer  has  seven  acres  of 
land — a small  farmer — I think  he  could  afford  to  sow 
an  acre  a year;  he  would  not  have  to  go  back  on  the 
same  ground  for  seven  years,  and  I think  it  would 
not  be  too  close. 

6977.  What  I mean  is  this;  while  the  flax  crop  is 
getting  worse  the  land  itself  is  getting  into  a high 
state  of  fertility? — I do  not  know  that;  I do  not  think 
it  is. 

6978.  You  mentioned  a gentleman  who  sowed  his 
own  seed  and  saved  it  for  a good  many  years  and  had 
as  good  crops  as  other  people  P — Yes,  just  as  good  as 
any  other  man  in  the  country. 

6979.  Has  he  given  that  up  now? — He  is  now  dead 
and  the  farm  has  passed  into  other  hands. 

6980.  Mr.  Lane. — You  are  a member  of  the  Dun- 
dalk Board  of  Conservators? — I am. 


6981.  Are  you  an  elected  Conservator  or  an  ex- 
officio? — Elected. 

6982.  Did  your  Board  appoint  you  to  come  and  give 
evidence  here? — Well,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Biggar 
wrote  to  me  and  I told  him  I was  coming. 

6983.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  Dundalk  Fishery  • 
District? — Very  large. 

6984.  From  Donaghadee  almost  to  Drogheda?— 
Yes. 

6985.  Covering  almost  the  entire  east  coast  of  Down 
and  Louth? — Yes. 

6986.  What  is  your  view  of  the  question  of  flax- 
water  and  fish? — Of  course,  when  let  into  a river  it 
kills  the  fish,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  remedying 
that  if  the  farmers  only  take  the  proper  way  by 
putting  a few  planks  across  the  pit  when  getting  the 
flax  out — there  would  be  no  necessity  for  letting  the 
water  out  at  all. 

6987.  How  would  that  be  done? — A couple  of  planks 
should  be  laid  across  the  pit  and  an  ordinary  hay  fork 
used  to  take  out  the  flax  and  carry  it  away  to  the 
spread. 

6988.  Is  that  done  anywhere  extensively? — I have 
done  it  myself  for  years. 

6989.  And  many  others ? — One  or  two,  perhaps;  not 
many. 

6990.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of  the 
flax? — Not  a bit  if  the  flax  is  properly  bound  with 
rush  bands. 

6901.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  would  you  remove  the 
stones? — They  must  be  taken  off  first.  A man  can 
walk  in  and  take  them  off;  he  would  have  to  take  off 
his  boots  first. 

6992.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Would  not  the  flax  sink 
down  under  his  weight  P — It  comes  up  again. 

6993.  If  properly  watered  would  it  not  sink  if  there 
was  not  a stone  on  it  at  all? — Yes. 

6994.  The  flax  will  go  to  the  bottom? — Yes,  but 
when  the  stones  are  taken  off  it  will  come  up  again. 

6995.  Will  watered  flax  rise? — Yes. 

6996.  Mr.  Lane. — The  fact  remains  that  you  did  it 
for  years? — Yes. 

6997.  And  it  did  not  hamper  the  flax  industry  at 
all? — No,  of  course  it  is  a little  more  tedious. 

6998.  Are  there  any  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood 
have  catch-dams  below  the  flax-dam? — I don't  think 
there  are  any. 

6999.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a sensible  provision 
for  letting  the  water  off? — There  is  a river  runs  down 
from  Forkhill  district,  and  it  is  generally  along  the 
edge  of  that  river  that  the  flax  pits  are,  and  there 
would  not  be  room  below  the  pits  for  the  catch-dams. 

7000.  How  many  prosecutions  have  your  Board  of 
Conservators  in  the  year  for  the  flax-water? — Oh,  very 
few. 

7001.  About  a dozen? — I do  not  know  other  dis- 
tricts, and  I am  not  up  at  every  meeting  of  the 
Board,  but  I sit  on  the  Benoh  at  Forkhill,  and  I think 
we  had  only  one  prosecution  in  that  district. 

7002.  Was  that  a police  prosecution? — No,  a water 
bailiff’s. 

7003.  How  do  you  proceed  P — When  a case  is  re- 
ported to  the  Board  of  Conservators  if  they  think  it  a 
serious  case  they  take  it  up. 

7003a.  There  are  not  many — not  more  than  a dozen 
in  your  district? — I do  not  think  that  in  the  petty 
sessions  district  of  Forkhill  there  are  more  than  two 
or  three  in  a season. 

7004.  What  fines  are  inflicted? — A couple  of  shil- 
lings. Magistrates  do  not  fine  very  heavily  except  in 
a clear  case  where  there  are  a lot  of  fish  killed  or  some 
damage  of  that  sort  is  done. 

7005.  Do  you  consider  any  farmer  has  any  griev- 
ance against  the  fishery  laws? — I do  not  think  so. 

7006.  You  do  not  think  they  hamper  the  flax  in- 
dustry?— Not  in  the  smallest  degree;  if  a man  made 
£10_  or  £15  an  acre  they  would  not  prevent  him  from 
sowing  flax. 

7007.  You  dp  not  prosecute  except  in  clear  cases? — 
The  bailiffs  do;  if  they  see  that  the  water  is  away, 
and  that  the  bolls  are  making  to  the  river  they  take 
up  that  case. 

7008.  Unless  it  is  serious  the  Board  do  not  take  it 
up? — No,  not  if  there  is  no  injury  done. 

7008a.  You  know  Clay  Lake  in  your  district? — No. 

7009.  Do  you  know  that  flax  has  been  steeped  there 
every  year,  and  that  your  Board  has  not  interfered  in 
that  case? — Well , I know  that  the  Board  are  not  very 
severe  on  the  farmer. 
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7010.  The  policy  is  not  to  interfere  unless  damage 
has  been  done? — They  do  not  wish  to  prosecute  except 
in  a clear  case. 

7011.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— What  depth  of  water 
is  in  your  dam? — 4 ft.  6 in. 

7012.  What  length  is  your  flax? — 3 ft.  6 in.  un  to 

4 ft.  * 

7013.  There  would,  therefore,  be  a foot  of  water  on 
your  flax  when  you  went  to  take  it  out?— That  would 
partly  depend  on  how  it  is  put  in ; there  is  a sheeting 
on  which  it  is  put  in,  not  in  a standing  but  a slanting 
position. 

7014.  What  depth  would  be  on  it;  I understand  it 
would  be  up  to  2 ft.  deep? — More,  it  would  be  almost 
3 ft. 

7015.  How  does  your  man  get  in  on  top  of  that;  he 
has  to  go  down  1|  ft.  to  get  out  the  stones? — There  is 
a sheeting  on  the  top  of  that — on  the  top  of  the  rows 
they  put  underneath. 

7016.  So  that  your  flax  is  practically  on  the  top  of 
the  water? — Yes. 

7017.  And  does  it  never  get  sunburnt? — We  keep  it 
down  with  stones  when  it  begins  to  ferment  and  rise — 
men  go  in  and  put  more  stones  on  it,  and  they  are  not 
so  hard  to  take  up.. 

7018.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Do  you  not  let  it  rise? 
—Yes,  when  we  are  taking  it  out,  but  we  do  not  let  it 
get  out  of  the  water  in  the  process  of  watering.  We 
don't  put  so  much  weight  on  it  till  it  begins  to  rise, 
but  we  watch  that  it  does  not  rise  out  of  the  water. 

7019.  Has  there  been  a decrease  in  the  amount  of 
salmon  for  some  years? — There  is  none  come  up  my 
river;  it  is  a small  river,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
great  waterfalls  on  it.  We  have  a very  nice  brown 
trout  that  I am  fond  of  fishing  for  myself,  and  I would 
like  to  preserve  them. 

7020.  As  a matter  of  fact,  have  the  salmon  decreased 
for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years? — I believe  so. 

7021.  And  have  they  decreased  as  much  in  southern 
rivers  and  in  England  and  Scotland? — So  I understand. 

7022.  Is  it  a well-known  fact  that  salmon  bred  in  a 
certain  river  go  out  to  sea  and  come  back  to  the  same 
river  again? — I believe  they  do;  I heard  that. 


7023.  That  is  a recognised  fact,  and  if  that  is  the 
case,  if  flax-water  does  any  material  damage  to  fish 
it  should  only  be  in  rivers  of  the  north  where  we  grow 
flax  that  there  should  be  any  material  damage? — Yes. 

7024.  Still  it  is  very  strange  that  the  salmon  in  the 
rivers  of  the  south  and  in  England  have  fallen  even 
more  than  in  the  North  of  Ireland?— Well,  I do  not 
know  that  it  could  be  attributed  to  that — there  is  a 
scarcity  of  salmon  all  round  Ireland. 

7025.  Is  it  not  strange  that  when  there  was  five 
times  the  amount  of  flax  grown  and  five  times  the 
amount  of  flax-water,  that  there  was  five  times  the 
amount  of  salmon? — Yes. 

7026.  Is  it  the  flax-water  itself  or  the  salmon — it 
almost  lpoks  like  that  the  fish  require  the  usual  tonic. 
I will  look  at  it  this  way;  no  doubt  you  will  find  a 
few  fish  killed  by  the  flax-water,  but  that  is  not  one 
m a million,  compared  with  what  leaves  the  river  in 
other  ways ; it  looks  big,  but  it  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  millions  that  go  out  of  the  river  and 
never  come  back? — I speak  of  my  own  river;  there  is 
very  little  fish  killed.  There  was  one  year  that  a num- 
ber of  young  fellows  let  off  the  flax-water  on  Saturday 
nights  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish  in  the  river. 

7027.  We  admit  that  the  flax-water  kills  fish  if  it 
is  very  strong,  but  taking  the  bare  facts  of  the  case 
showing  that  the  fish  in  the  rivers  in  the  flax-growing 
district  in  the  North  of  Ireland  are  much  better  than 
in  England  or  Scotland,  the  flax-water  cannot  have 
any  material  effect  upon  them? — I do  not  think  so. 

7028.  Mr.  Lane. — Supposing  there  were  no  regula- 
tions preventing  the  flax-water  from  being  let  off  into 
the  rivers,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect?— 
If  all  the  water  was  let  off  it  would  do  damage. 

7029.  It  would  have  a serious  effect  on  the  fish 
supply  of  the  country? — I believe  it  would. 

7030.  Your  contention  is  that  although  the  - present 
number  of  prosecutions  is  small  they  do  a lot  of  good? 
— -Yes;  it  may  deter  others  from  letting  off  the  water. 

I say  they  can  adopt  the  plan  I adopted  and  have 
described  of  taking  flax  from  the  pit  without  letting 
off  the  water,  which  is  not  alone  injurious  to  fish  but 
is  injurious  to  oattle  which  have  to  drink  that  water. 


Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.,  J.P., 

7031.  Mr.  Hincholiff. — Are  you  a flax-grower? 
—Yes,  and  I also  represent  the  district  of  Kilkeel. 

7032.  Do  you  represent  any  organisation  in  that  dis- 
trict?— I am  a member  of  the  District  Council,  but  I 
am  not  officially  representing  it. 

7033.  You  say  there  has  been  a great  decrease  in 
your  district  P — Yes,  there  has. 

7034.  And  the  chief  cause  you  think  is  the  low 
price?— That  was  the  principal  cause. 

7035.  What,  may  I take  it,  are  the  contributory 
causes? — Well,  labour  was  a little  dearer  than  for- 
merly; that  was  one  of  them. 

7036.  Have  the  seasons  for  the  last  few  years  been 
as  good  as  formerly? — Yes,  they  were,  and  we  are 
growing  a great  deal  more  flax  this  year  than  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 

7037.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — Well,  the  price 
has  been  much  better. 

7038.  So  that  it  is  largely  a matter  of  price? — Yes, 
almost  entirely  a matter  of  price. 

7039.  What  would  you  say  were  the  limits  of  crop- 
ping and  price  to  make  flax-growing  pay? — In  our  dis- 
trict we  would  have  about  60  stones  to  the  Irish  acre, 
and  we  would  get  6d.  a lb.  or  7s.  a stone — that  would 
pay  well.  This  year  we  have  got  more  than  that. 

7040.  You  have,  I think,  some  notes  as  to  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  crops  of  flax  and  potatoes? — Yes,  I have. 

7041.  Would  you  give  me  those  figures? — I have  one 
thing  upon  my  mind  that  would  give  you  an  idea.  Of 
course  it  corresponds  with  the  general  idea.  A man, 
a neighbour  of  mine,  took  2 Irish  acres  of  land,  rented 
them  out,  and  sowed  3$  bushels  of  flax  on  one  part, 
tfie  larger  part,  and  put  in  potatoes  on  the  other  part. 
He  had  £35  for  the  flax  after  paying  the  scutching 
and  he  had  £35  for  the  potatoes,  and  they  were  both 
extra  good  crops. 

7042.  You  say  both  flax  and  potatoes  were  rather 
exceptional  crops? — Yes. 

7043.  What  would  you  deduce  from  that — potatoes 
are  generally  better  paying  for  the  average  crop? — 
For  the  last  few  years  these  " Up-to-Dates  ” nave 
been  very  good  croppers,  and  have  paid  well ; certainly 
we  have  a good  export  for  them. 


Kilkeel,  County  Down,  examined. 

7044.  Has  the  area  in  your  district  for  potatoes  in- 
creased and  the  flax  decreased? — Yes,  farmers  who 
formerly  put  in  four  acres  of  potatoes  are  putting  in 
six  acres  of  late. 

7045.  Do  you  find  the  quality  of  the  flax  grown  is 
deteriorating  at  all? — I do  not. 

7045a.  You  think  it  as  good  as  when  you  first  grew 
it? — Yes. 

7046.  How  long  are  you  growing  it? — The  first  flax 
I sowed  was  about  the  time  of  the  American  War  : we 
got  off  an  acre  and  a rood  of  ground  £65  the  Irish 

7047.  Mr.  Barbour. — What  do  you  say? — Off  an 
acre  and  a rood  we  got  £65,  and  I have  been  growing 
flax  almost  ever  since. 

7048.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — With  regard  to  the  open 
market — do  you  sell  in  the  open  market? — Yes. 

7049.  In  Newry? — In  Kilkeel. 

7050.  Do  you  hold  that  market  weekly? — Fort- 
nightly. 

7051.  How  much  flax  have  you  in  that  market? — 
Perhaps  15  tons  in  the  market  and  5 tons  to  the  scutch 
mills. 

7052.  Is  your  market  fortnightly  for  some  time? — 
At  the  first  of  the  season  the  market  is  weekly  for  a 
time,  and  as  the  market  gets  smaller  it  is  changed  for 
the  convenience  of  buyers  to  fortnightly. 

7053.  In  what  way;  have  the  buyers  determined 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  flax  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  attend? — Quite  so. 

7054.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how 
the  market  could  be  improved? — I do  not  think  you 
can;  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  open  market;  I 
prefer  it  to  auctioning  or  selling  at  the  mill. 

7055.  Has  there  been  any  selling  at  the  mill  in  your 
district? — Four. or  five  years  ago  when  the  growing  fell 
off  some  of  the  buyers  came  round  and  got  it  at  the 
mills.  We  did  not  like  that,  and  a few  of  us  went  to 
Belfast  and  canvassed  the  spinners  and  asked  them  to 
send  representatives  which  they  did,  and  since  then 
we  have  had  a good  market  and  our  prices  compare 
well  with  the  prices  elsewhere. 


Nkwht. 
June  13, 1910. 
T.  W. 

Esq..  J.P. 


Alex. 
Gordon, 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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Newby. 

June  13, 1910. 

Alex. 

Gordon, 

Esq.,  J.P. 


7056.  Who  was  the  representative  who  bought  your 
flax? — Mr.  Cranny,  who  bought  for  Mr.  Johnston,  of 
Belfast,  and  he  planes  the  different  sorts  for  the 
different  spinners. 

7057.  He  was  not  a local  man?— No,  he  bought  for 
Johnston,  of  Donegall  Street. 

7058.  Do  you  see  why  farmers  in  other  districts — 
you  have  heard  some  of  the  County  Armagh  men  giv- 
ing evidence  this  morning— do  you  see  any  reason  why 
they  should  not  come  to  some  agreement  to  sell  the 
flax  only  in  the  open  market? — I do  not  see  the 
slightest  reason.  We  canvassed  the  people;  and  the 
mill-owners  agreed  to  keep  their  doors  shut  against 
anyone  going  to  buy,  and  the  farmers  promised  to 
bring  the  flax  to  the  market,  and  they  have  been 
faithful  in  every  instance. 

7059.  How  long  ago  is  that?— About  five  years  ago. 

7060.  Do  you  find  the  mill-owners  putting  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  that  agreement?- — Not  the 
slightest;  they  are  very  much  in  favour  of  it. 

7061.  They  do  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  customers  being  their  own  interests? — 
They  do.  There  was  always  dissatisfaction  before, 
because  the  buyers  would  come  round  and  buy  the 
best  and  the  remainder  would  lie  on  tlieir  hands.  I 
have  known  people  to  have  flax  for  three  years, 
whereas  if  we  had  had  a proper  market  for  it  it 
would  all  have  been  bought  up. 

7062.  How  many  buyers  would  attend  at  a market 
of  about  15  tons?— The  York  Street  Spinning  Com- 
pany, the  Bessbrook,  the  Linen  Thread  Company,  and 
several  others. 

7063.  We  have  heard  several  witnesses  suggest  that 
there  is  a oombination  amongst  the  buyers? — I do  not 
believe  it;  I think  they  are  most  respectable  men  and 
would  give  a fair  price  for  the  flax. 

7064.  Your  opinion  is  that  naturally  a man  buying 
a thing  buys  it  as  cheap  as  possible? — Yes,  and  a few 
of  us  help  the  farmers  and  try  to  sell  as  best  we  can, 
and  we  always,  I think,  hit  a very  fair  price;  it  is 
quite  natural  that  a man  would  try  to  buy  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  but  as  I have  said,  the  buyers  give  a fair 
price. 

7065.  Are  you  a scutch  mill-owner? — No,  I am  a 
business  man  in  Kilkeel. 

7066.  Would  you  say  the  scutching  has  improved? — 
It  has  a great  deal  improved ; the  spinners  let  us  in- 
spect flax  scutched  at  Derry  and  Coleraine  and  some 
of  the  Dutch  flax,  and  wo  were  ashamed,  and  came 
back  determined  to  have  an  improvement,  and  we 
have  had  an  improvement,  and  have  never  heard  a 
word  of  complaint  about  scutching  from  the  buyers. 

7067.  Do  the  mill-owners  charge  the  same  as  before 
this  improvement? — Just  the  same;  Is.  a stone. 

7068.  Can  I take  it  from  you  that  the  oost  of  labour 
has  increased  in  your  district? — Not  much. 

7069.  But  what  increase  there  is  falls  on  the  scutch 
mill-owners  and  their  workers  as  much  as  on  the  far- 
mers and  their  labourers? — Yes,  quite  as  much. 

7070.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  the  schemes 
of  the  County’ Committee  of  Agriculture  for  the  im- 
provement of  flax-growing? — No,  but  I have  got  some 
prizes  for  growing  flax. 

7071.  May  I put  a question  to  you  as  a ratepayer— 
would  you  be  prepared  to  see  the  rates  spent  on  the 
present  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  flax? — I say 
I would  not  be  at  all  against  the  rates  being  slightly 
inoreased  in  order  to  help  to  encourage  the  farmers 
to  sow  flax. 

7072.  How  would  you  propose — by  the  present 
scheme  or  would  you  have  any  other  particular 
scheme  P — I think  we  have  to  pay  some  little  thing  at 
the  present  time.  I think  the  County  Council  pay 
something  towards  it — a small  fraction. 

7073.  At  the  present  time  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture out  of  their  funds  pay  half  the  cost  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  County  Council  from  the  rates  pay 
half  the  cost  of  the  scheme,  and  you  think  the  value 
you  get  from  that  compensates  you  for  the  rates? — I 
think  so ; we  got  £30  into  Kilkeel  last  year. 

7074.  But  has  it  improved  the  industry? — I think 
it  has;  and  the  people  are  paying  more  attention  to 
growing  good  flax  and  look  forward  to  the  honour  of 

g67075^  Do  you  think  the  seed  is  as  good  as  formerly? 
—I  do  not  think  it  is  near  as  full ; last  year  I did  not 
hear  any  complaints,  but  this  year  most  people  think 
it  is  not  so  full  as  before. 

7076.  Do  you  grow  Dutch  or  Riga? — I always  sowed 
Dutch. 


7077.  Does  it  look  well?— Yes. 

7078.  Have  you  seen  any  Riga  to  compare  with  it? 
— I do  not  think  there  is  any  sown  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. I tried  them  both  in  the  same  ground  and  I 
prefer  the  Dutch. 

7079.  If  your  ground  is  not  good  for  potatoes,  we 
may  take  it  that  it  is  a comparatively  light  soil? — 
Yes ; it  is  light. 

7080.  And  yet  you  prefer  Dutch? — It  is  not  so  much 
the  soil ; we  have  some  very  heavy  land,  clay  bottom. 

7081.  In  regard  to  the  seasons  for  the  past  few  years, 
do  you  think  the  seasons  have  been  as  favourable  to 
flax-growing  as  previous  seasons? — Last  year  and  the 
year  before  we  had  quite  dry  weather  in  May— it  was 
not  as  favourable  as  this  year  and  many  years  past. 

7082.  And  how  have  seed  times  been?— Very  good 
this  year. 

7083.  But  for  the  last  few  years? — I do  not  remem- 
ber exactly;  I generally  sow  about  the  first  week  in 
April ; I always  got  good  weather ; this  year  I sowed 
the  last  week  in  March. 

7084.  Me.  Crawford. — How  thiokly  do  you  sow  your 
flax? — Three  bushels  to  the  Irish  acre. 

7085.  Have  you  tried  sowing  thicker  or  thinnerP— 
No,  I have  kept  to  that;  and  I find  it  grows  a good 
length  and  does  not  fall  down.  I remember  the  first 
flax  I sowed  was  thicker,  almost  four  bushels ; in  that 
field  I told  you  of  with  an  acre  and  a rood  I sowed 
almost  five  bushels. 

7086.  It  gave  you  a good  return? — It  did. 

7087.  But  you  never  sowed  so  thickly  again?— No; 
I thought  it  rather  thick;  some  people  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood sow  much  less,  about  two  and  a-half  bushels 
to  the  acre ; they  have  longer  flax,  but  I do  not  think 
it  pays  any  better ; I think  the  other  is  finer  flax  and 
of  better  quality. 

7088.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Do  you  use  kainit?— 
Yes,  when  there  is  any  coldness  in  the  ground. 

7089.  Do  you  find  any  improvement  from  it? — It 
always  keeps  the  flax  from  getting  yellow;  I think 
that  is  an  improvement;  it  continues  to  grow;  if  flax 
gets  yellow  it  stops'  growing. 

7090.  You  have  no  yellowing  where  you  apply  the 
kainit? — No,  where  there  is  no  wrack  I think  it  pays 
well. 

7091.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Your  general  practice  is  to 
use  wrack  or  seaweed  for  your  potato  crop? — Yes; 
where  we  have  no  stableyard  manure,  of  course  they 
put  on  wrack. 

7092.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  flax- 
water  in  your  district? — No. 

7093.  Does  it  go  right  into  the  sea? — Yes,  it  does; 
we  are  not  troubled  much;  one  year  there  was  one 
prosecution. 

7094.  Can  you  give  us  any  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  industry  could  be  improved  ?— 5f  you  get  the  spin- 
ners to  give  us  from  7s.  to  8s.  a stone  for  good  flax 
we  will  grow  it. 

7095.  The  spinners  are  not  there  for  philanthropic 
purposes;  they  will  have  to  make  their  profits?— No; 
I think  they  have  been  doing  very  well  of  late. 

7096.  I understand  from  the  prioes  you  were  satis- 
fied?— Yes,  we  have  increased  about  30  per  cent,  this 
year  from  last ; we  like,  to  go  on  increasing. 

7097.  The  spinning  trade  is  better  now  and  they  are 
able  to  give  you  a better  price? — Yes. 

7098.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  say?— I d0 
not  know,  any  question  you  put  I will  try  and  answer 

it.  ... 

7099.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  flax  might 
be  dried  on  the  field  and  retted  at  some  central  p’acC' 
do  you  think  that  practicable? — I do  not  think  it  at  ai 
practicable.  When  retted  we  want  to  get  the  flax  taken 
out  of  the  water  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  have  i 
collected  and  sent  to  the  mill  and  turned  into  money 
We  are  small  farmers,  very  few  have  as  much  as  ou 
acres,  and  from  that  on  down  to  seven  or  eight  acres> 
and  we  want  to  get  the  money  early  and  pay  the  ren - 

7100.  Supposing  some  oompany  was  formed  whi 

would  buy  the  flax? — Yes ; we  will  sell  it.  ,, 

7101.  What  price  would  you  sell  at;  what  w0 
tempt  you  to  grow  it? — To  sell  flax  by  the  acre, 
would  like  to  get  £20  an  acre  for  it. 

7102.  That  hardly  tallies  with  the  figures  you  ha 
given  us? — Well,  I will  tell  you;  we  have  60  stone 
the  Irish  acre  and  we  sell  at  7s.  6d.  a stone,  lha 
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work? — Olx,  well,  that  makes  all  the  difference.  We 
would  be  glad  to  take  less  than  that  ior  it. 

7104.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  the  local 
prices? — I will  explain  that.  Say  the  crop  sold  for 
£22  10s.  per  Irish  acre,  it  would  take  £10  of  that  to 
pay  for  the  scutching  and  the  labour  and  the  seed. 

7105.  That  is  the  labour  subsequent  to  the  weed- 

ing?— In  our  neighbourhood  we  have  very  little  weed- 
ing. If  you  take  £10  off  that 


7106.  You  have  £12  10s.  You  pay  for  sowing  the  flax 
and  sell  it  green? — I would  just  as  soon  labour  it  as 
sell  at  that  price.  I saw  over  £10  for  an  acre  of 
ground  paid  by  a farmer  who  took  it  as  it  was  and  ran 
his  risk  of  growing  flax  on  it  as  it  was. 

7107.  That  man  would  have  been  satisfied  to  take 
the  land  for  £10  and  sell  the  crop  for  £12  10s.? — No, 
but  he  would  have  his  labour ; he  would  be  paid  for 
his  labour. 


George  Forsythe,  Esq.,  Kilkeel, 

7108.  Witness. — I am  from  the  same  district  as  the 
last  witness  and  I quite  agree  with  him. 

7109.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  how  the  industry  might  be  improved  or 
extended? — -No,  I have  not. 

7110.  I understand,  Mr.  Forsythe,  that  you  are 
from  the  same  district  as  the  last  witness,  Kilkeel? — 

Yes. 

7111.  You  are  a soutch  mill-owner  and  flax-grower? 

— Yes. 

7112.  You  were  one  of  these  who  came  together  to 
sell  flax  in  the  town  market? — The  market  was  estab- 
lished before  I got  the  mill. 

7113.  How  long  are  you  a mill-owner? — Not  so  long. 

7114.  You  would  agree  that  scutch  mill-owners 
have  no  particular  interest  in  having  the  flax  sold  at 
the  mill?— They  should  not  have;  I would  not  take 
any  interest  in  selling  flax  at  the  mill. 

7115.  Are  you  far  away  from  Kilkeel  yourself  ? — 
Three  miles,  Irish. 

7116.  You  go  down  each  market  day  with  what  flax 
you  have  from  your  customers? — Yes. 

7117.  Do  you  grow  flax  yourself? — Yes,  we  do. 
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7118.  Have  you  been  a flax-grower  for  a long  period? 
— Well,  no;  not  so  long;  only  about  four  or  five  years. 

7119.  In  general  you  would  agree  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  last  witness  as  regards  drying  the  crop? 
— Yes,  I would. 

7120.  Mr.  Crawford. — -What  is  your  experience  as  to 
the  profit  in  growing  flax;  do  you  find  it  a profitable 
crop  so  far? — Yes,  when  the  prices  would  range  the 
same  as  this  year ; it  would  pay  as  well  as  any  other 
crop  we  would  put  into  the  ground. 

7121.  What  do  you  look  upon  as  a fair  yield? — 
About  60  stone  to  the  Irish  acre. 

7122.  And  the  price? — From  7s.  to  8s.  fid.  or  there- 
abouts. 

7123.  Sixty  stones  at  7s.  a stone;  you  could  keep 
on  growing  at  that?-— Yes,  I would,  and  I think  the 
greater  part  of  the  district  would  do  it  too  if  sure  of 
that  price;  I am  sure  they  would. 

7124.  Have  you  tried  any  experiments  as  to  the 
thickness  you  would  sow  the  ground — the  seed  you 
would  put  per  acre? — 2}  bushels. 

7125.  To  the  Irish  acre? — Yes. 
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7126-27.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — In  what  capacity  do  you 
appear  before  us;  as  a private  flax-grower? — Yes. 

7128.  Do  you  represent  any  particular  body? — No; 
although  I am  on  the  District  Council,  I do  not  repre- 
sent any  particular  body. 

7129.  Is  there  a decrease  of  flax  in  your  district? — 
Yes,  generally. 

7130.  Are  you  quite  close  to  Rathfriland? — Yes, 
about  1J  miles. 

7131.  Would  you  see  the  decrease  more  marked  in 
the  case  of  the  large  than  the  small  farmers? — Yea, 
particularly  with  the  large  farmers. 

7132.  Is  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  labour  than  a man  who 
has  labour  in  his  own  family? — Yes. 

7133.  And  you  heard  the  previous  witnesses  giving 
us  reasons  for  the  deorease  in  the  acreage  of  flax, 
namely,  the  low  price  of  the  flax,  the  riskiness  of  the 
crop,  the  poor  quality  of  the  crop,  or  its  deterioration, 
poor  seed,  difficulty  of  getting  labour,  cost  of  labour, 
and  in  some  cases  bad  seasons? — Yes,  generally  I 
agree. 

7134.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that  aB  the  pos- 
sible cause  of  the  decrease  in  your  district? — No,  but 
arising  out  of  that,  I would  say  it  is  going  back;  I 
mean  it  is  deteriorating,  the  handling  of  flax,  owing 
to  the  want  of  expert  labour.  The  labourers  do  not 
take  the  pride  in  their  work  to  do  it  well;  the  sort  of 
labourers  we  oan  get  handle  the  flax  in  a slovenly 
manner.  I have  been  in  flax-growing  for  forty  years, 
and  it  is  not  nearly  as  well  done  as  in  my  early  days; 
that  accounts  for  it  not  paying  so  well,  I think. 

7135.  That  is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers;  do  you 
think,  with  regard  to  scutching,  that  the  flax  is  as  well 
scutched? — I think  there  is  no  change  in  that;  in  some 
cases  I think  it  is  better  scutched. 

7136.  Are  you  a scutoh  mill-owner? — No. 

7136a.  What  do  you  pay  for  scutching? — Is.  Id.  and 
Is.  2d.  generally. 

7137.  What  used  you  to  pay? — lOd.  and  Is. 

7138.  What  system  have  you  for  the  sale  of  tow? — 
The  scutch  mill-owner  allows  so  much  to  the  farmer 
for  the  tow. 

7139.  Has  that  always  been  the  practice? — It  al- 
ways has  been  in  my  day ; it  is  left  to  the  scutch  mill- 
owner  generally. 

7140.  How  do  you  market  your  flax? — Latterly  the 
flax  market  has  gone  down  owing  to  selling  at  the 


mills,  and  I believe  that  has  injured  the  reputation  of 
our  flax  in  the  locality;  the  best  quality  is  bought  at 
the  mills,  and  the  low-class  goes  to  the  markets  and 
is  sometimes  unsaleable.  My  opinion  is  that  it  would 
be  better  to  preserve  the  local  markets  as  they  used 
to  be  and  have  competition  for  the  flax. 

7141.  How  do  you  suggest  that  that  end  could  be 
accomplished? — If  the  mill-owners  would  prohibit  buy- 
ing or  selling  at  the  mill  it  could  be  accom- 
plished. A large  portion  of  the  flax  marketed 
is  taken  to  the  mills  at  a distance.  A greater  part  is 
going  to  Gilford  at  present,  and  the  farmers  leave  it 
to  the  buyers  to  give  them  what  it  is  worth.  That  is 
considered  more  satisfactory  generally  than  selling  at 
the  mills.  My  opinion  is  that  the  looal  market  would 
be  better  for  all  parties;  there  is  no  fair  competition 
for  the  low-olass  flax. 

7142.  Does  not  the  decision  as  to  how  the  flax  will 
be  sold  rest  with  the  grower  rather  than  with  the  mill- 
owner?— Of  course,  if  the  mill-owner  does  not  pro- 
hibit it,  if  the  farmer  is  satisfied  to  get  a fair  price 
he  will  take  it  anywhere  he  gets  that  price ; but  it  has 
done  away  with  the  reputation  of  the  market — the  low- 
class  flax  only  comes  to  the  market,  and  hence  the 
high  price  of  our  local  market  has  gone. 

7143.  Yes,  I quite  understand  that? — You  under- 
stand. 

7144.  My  point  is  this  : supposing  you  as  a flax- 
grower  send  your  flax  to  the  mill  to  be  soutched;  you 
can  tell  the  owner  whether  you  want  it  sold  at  the 
mill  or  the  market  or  carted  to  the  spinning  mill? — 
But  if  we  have  not  a good  local  market,  I must  sell 
where  I can;  if  we  had  a good  local  market  I would 
sell  it  there. 

7145.  I understand  you  to  say  that  there  should  be 
a combination  of  mill-owners? — I suggested  that  to 
re-establish  the  market. 

7146.  Why  should  not  the  farmers  combine? — It 
would  be  very  hard  to  get  a combination  among  them ; 
they  are  widely  scattered,  and  so  far  as  I could  see 
it  would  never  hold. 

7147.  He  has  the  chief  interest,  and  although  he  has 
he  would  prefer  it  looked  after  by  the  Scutoh  mill- 
owner  than  look  after  it  himself? — It  would  be  very 
hard  for  one  man  to  revolutionise  the  system,  and  un- 
less there  was  a combination  it  would  not  do. 

7148.  You  have  had  it  at  Kilkeel — there  was  a com- 
bination there  of  mill-owners  and  the  farmers.  Would 
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.you  not  think  that  what  was  done  in  Kilkeel  could 
be  done  in  your  district?— The  practice  is  generally 
complained  about,  but  there  is  no  Organization  to  pre- 
yent  it. 

7149.  Mb.  Crawford. — How  long  hare  you  been 
growing  flax  ? — Ever  since  I remember ; 40  years  with 
the  exception  of  two  years. 

7150.  Why  did  you  not  grow  it  these  two  years? — Be- 
cause it  was  very  expensive  and  difficult  to  get  it 
handled  at  the  time  of  harvest.  This  year  I have  13 
bushels  growing. 

7151.  What  years? — Two  years  before  this. 

7152.  Last  year  and  the  year  before?— I had  a mind 
to  stop  it  altogether  until  the  prices  improved. 

7153!  Can  you  go  baok  those  40  years  and  say  there 
was  a great  deal  of  flax  grown  about  Rathfriland  ? — 
Yes;  it. was  a grand  industry. 

7154.  And  there  was  a good  market?— Yes,  a splendid 
market. 

7155.  What  made  it  first  fall  off ; was  it  bad  prices 
or  marketing?— There  was  not  so  much  flax  grown 

la7156.  What  made  it  fall  off  ?— I think  it  was  selling 
at.  the  mills  that  made  the  quantity  of  flax  in  our 
market  decrease. 

7157.  Did  that  make  the  quantity  of  flax  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  decrease  ? — I could  not  say  exactly ; 
it  would  be  incidental,  but  only  fractional  compared 
with  the  other  causes ; decrease  of  labour,  and  increase 
of  expenses,  and  diffioulty  of  procuring  labour  at  any 
price. 

7158.  Has  that  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  price 
question?— That  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  it  as  well 
as  the  price. 

7159.  Which  had  most?— The  prioe;  if  the  price  was 
satisfactory  the  farmers  would  still  make  an  effort  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties. 

7160.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Is  the  seed  as  good  now 
as  it  was  in  your  early  days?— Yes;  I have  had  Riga 
and  Dutch  in  the  same  field,  and  I saw  no  difference, 
but  the  best  flax  I ever  had  was  grown  from  Riga  seed. 

7161.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Can  you  grow  as  good 
flax  now  as  40  years  ago? — Yes,  if  it  was  as  well 
handled  and  the  ground  as  well  prepared  to  put  it  into ; 
the  whole  process  is  not  done  with  the  same  oare. 

7162.  You  say  the  ground  is  not  as  well  prepared? 
Yes. 

7163.  That  is  very  strange,  but  are  you  growing  as 
good  flax  as  80  or  40  years  ago  in  the  district  of  Itath- 
friland  ? — There  were  certain  conditions  that  held  in 
farming  30  or  40  years  ago  that  do  not  now;  for  in- 
stance, the  subject  of  labour.  They  put  in  potatoes  in 
that  olden  time  with  spades  and  rakes,  and  that  was 
considered  the  good  ground  to  grow  the  best  quality 


of  flax  and  give  the  best  yield.  Now  that  is  entirely 
gone,  and  we  have  only  the  ordinary  rotation  of  second 
lea  stubble,  and  it  does  not  grow  as  good  a class  of 
flax  as  on  potato  ground  where  there  was  spade  labour. 

7164.  Do  you  attribute  any  falling  away  to  the 
falling  off  of  spade  labour?— Yes,  and  the  want  of  that 
sort  of  ground,  and  the  flax  was  of  a better  quality. 

I remember  the  flax  produced  then,  but  it  is  not  grown 
now. 

7165.  You  do  not  get  that  quality  of  flax  now?— No; 
it  is  not  as  good  a class  of  flax. 

7166.  Do  you  think  if  you  used  spade  labour  now 
you  would  get  as  good? — I might,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  back  to  that. 

7167.  But  there  is  spade  labour  yet?— The  falling 
off  is  largely  due  to  careless  handling. 

7168.  Just  another  point;  as  a practical  man  don’t 
you  know  that  a good  sound  crop  of  flax  is  easily 
handled  straight,  and  that  it  will  keep  straight,  but 
that  a badly  grown  crop  you  could  not  keep  straight? 
— There  is  a difference,  but  bad  handling  will  make 
mash  of  any  crop. 

7169.  The  flax  may  not  be  as  good;  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  good  things  out  of  bad,  but  do  you  think  that 
the  workers  are  not  as  proficient  as  they  were  40  years 
ago? — I think  it  is  a hurried  job  and  must  be  gone 
through  quickly  to  save  the  crop,  and  that  if  the 
same  time  were  now  taken  that  used  to  be,  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  so  bad. 

7170.  Was  it  not  always  that? — Not  in  our  district; 
we  had  surplus  labour,  handloom  weavers  and  other 
classes  of  labour  coming  out  and  assisting  the  farmer 
at  the  flax;  but  those  people  are  all  left  the  country 
now,  and  you  cannot  get  extra  hands  for  the  flax 
unless  they  are  kept  for  the  whole  season. 

7171.  Those  you  do  keep  for  the  whole  season  would 
not  be  as  good  at  handling  flax  as  those  of  30  or  40 
years  ago  ? — Some  of  them  could  do  it  if  they  got  time 
and  took  pains,  but  there  is  a necessity  for  the  farmer 
to  have  his  flax  ready  in  a certain  time. 

7172.  Do  you  pull  an  acre  of  flax  with  less  hands 
than  40  years  ago? — Not  except  the  people  are  in- 
clined to  work  as  hard  or  for  as  long  hours;  the  only 
way  you  get  them  to  work  now  is  to  pay  them,  by  piece- 
work ; then  they  work  late  and  pull  it  off  quickly. 

7173.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  flax-growers  if  the  scutch  mill-owners  would 
combine  not  to  sell  at  the  mills? — It  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  a good  market. 

7174.  Is  not  that  in  your-  own  hands  : if  you  had 
good  flax  in  the  market  the  buyers  would  come? — Yes. 

7175.  Would  it  not  be  muoh  better  if  you  held  your 
market  fortnightly  instead  of  weekly  ? — I suppose  that 
could  be  done  with  advantage. 
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7176.  Mr.  Hinohcliff. — Are  you  a flax-grower? — 
Yes. 

7177.  Are  you  a scutch  mill-owner? — No. 

7178.  You  come  from  the  same  district  as  the  last 
witness,  Rathfriland? — Yes. 

7179.  Is  it  your  opinion  too  that  the  Rathfriland 
market  is  becoming  a poorer  market  from  year  to  year  ? 
— Oh,  yes;  it  has  almost  become  extinct,  although  in 
the  centre  of  a good  flax-growing  district. 

7180.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — In  recent 
years  the  quality  of  the  flax  has  not  been  so  good, 
and  there  was  not  the  number  of  buyers  coming  to  the 
market. 

7181.  As  I understood  from  the  last  witness  from 
your  district,  there  is  more  flax  being  bought  at  the 
mills  at  the  present  time?— Oh,  yes;  there  is  a good 
deal  bought  at  the  mills. 

7182.  You  think  relatively  there  is  more  bought  at 
the  mills  now  than  formerly? — Yes. 

-7183.  That  more  of  the  crop  is  bought  at  the  mills 
than  in  former  years? — Yes,  that  is  a fact. 

7184.  Would  it  not  be  feasible  to  get  the  farmers  to 

discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  they  would  have  the 
flax  sold  at  the  mill  or  bring  it  to  the  market?— I 
think  it  would  be  almost  impossible;  the  farmers  would 
be  unwieldy;  it  would  be  very  hard  to  get  them  of 
one  mind.  , 

7185.  Could  you  not  do  as  they  did  at  Kilkeel:  get 
the  scutch  mill-owners  and  the  farmers  to  come  to  an 
understanding?— I think  he  said  they  went  to  Belfast 
and  got  the  spinners  to  agree  to  send  their  buyers  to 
the  market. 


7186.  But  as  I understood  him  they  first  combined 

to  send  the  flax  to  the  market  and  then  said  to  the 
spinners  will  you  send  us  the  buyers— was  not  that  a 
more  likely  line  for  them  to  go  on  ? — -It  certainly  is  a 
likely  line ; if  people  oould  get  their  price  in  the  market 
it  would  be  the  best  place.  _ , . p 

7187.  What  do  you  think  about  auctioning  the  flaxr 
— I do  not  think  well  of  it;  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  workable. 

7188.  Why  not?— Well,  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a strong  opinion  among  the  farmers  that  they  are 
not  getting  justice  in  the  price  of  the  flax. 

7189.  Well  then,  they  would  have  that  if  they  sola 
their  flax  in  the  open  market? — They  have  not  got  it 
in  the  open  market  as  it  is,  and  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  get  it  at  the  auction.  I cannot  see  how  tne 
farmers  would  get  over  that. 

7190.  I hear  farmers  talking  : they  are  not  gener- 
ally satisfied  with  the  prices  for  pork  and  eggs  an 
other  produce.  Do  you  think  they  are  more  dies 
isfied  about  the  flax  than  the  other  producer  yjj 
yes;  because  formerly  there  was  a good  price  for 

in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  they  made  large  sums 
money  and  the  price  has  deoreased.  , 

7191.  They  sell  flax  only  once  a year  and  ow* 

produce  several  times? — Yes.  _ .,  u 

7192.  You  think  a co-operative  society  shouiQ_ 
established  for  the  purchase  and  treatment  of  the  • 
What  have  you  to  say  to  us  on  that  subject?  1 

the  farmers  should  have  a good  corporation  f°r 
purchase  of  flax.  I think  it  would  be  a good  un 
taking. 
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7193.  In  what  way  ?— For  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
storing  and  selling  the  flax. 

7194.  This  society  would  become  a commission  house 
in  other  words?— Perhaps  it  might  be  established  and 
•night  not  be  workable,  but  in  my  opinion  it  could  be 


7195.  You  have  at  times  referred  to  the  decrease- 
is  it  your  opinion  the  decrease  in  area  is  largely  due 
to  the  low  prices  prevailing?— That  is  my  opinion. 

7196.  And  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  the  crop,  because  of  the  increased  price  of  labour? 


7198.  Is  that  what  you  generally  grow?— That  is 
about  it;  sometimes  less;  that  is  fully  up  to  the 
standard. 

7199.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm?— About  30 
Irish  acres. 

7200.  Do  you  consider  that  flax  pays  you  well? I 

would  rather  it  would  pay  me  better.  I consider  if  it 
was  7s.  or  8s.  a stone  it  would  pay. 

7200a.  It  pays  you  or  you  would  not  go  on  growing 
it? — Certainly,  it  pays. 

7201.  What  has  made  the  farmers  round  you  stop 
growing? — Simply  bad  prices. 

7202.  Don’t  they  grow  as  good  a crop  as  you?— Yes. 

7203.  They  were  not  satisfied? — They  were  not  sat- 
isfied; I persisted;  I had  the  idea  that  prices  would 

7204.  You  got  something  back  this  year? — A little 
back;  I got  better  prices,  but  if  the  prices  were  7s. 
or  8s.  there  would  be  no  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 


7206.  If  there  was  more  competition  in  the  buying 
they  would  be  better  satisfied  with  the  prices  they  are 
getting? — Well,  the  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  flax 
under  7s.  a stone  would  not  pay  for  working  owing  to 
increased  labour. 

7207.  But  if  you  had  competition,  farmers  would 
know  they  were  getting  value  and  be  more  satisfied  P — 
They  would  be  more  satisfied,  but  if  the  price  was  not 
up  to  7s.  or  8s.  a stone  it  would  not  actually  pay. 

7208.  But  the  competition  would  help  to  satisfy 
your  mind? — It  would  be  more  satisfactory  indeed. 

7209.  What  place  in  rotation  is  it : second  crop  after 
lea? — Lea  first,  and  then  lea  stubble. 


7210.  Do  you  apply  muriate  of  potash  or  kainit?— 
We  do  not;  our  land  is  fairly  dry  and  light  as  a rule 
and  we  do  not  require  that. 

/211.  Would  it  not  be  liable  to  an  attack  of  frost  in 
the  month  of  May  ? — It  is  of  oourse,  and  the  land  had 
to^be  subject  to  that  this  season. 

/ 212.  Did  it  yellow? — It  did  not  yellow;  as  in  some 
cases  there  was  no  general  yellowing  of  the  flax  this 
year. 


'213.  Do  you  believe  in  a good  big  co-operative  store 
in  every  market  place?— I would  if  it  was  workable; 
it  it  was  thoroughly  established  and  workable. 

/214  Do  you  believe  in  the  farmers  holding  their 
flax  and  selling  it  to  the  best  advantage — you  think 
they  are  too  much  compelled  to  sell  under  present  cir- 
cumstances?— In  many  cases. 

, £215.  And  you  think  this  co-operative  society  would 
hold  their  flax  until  the  spinners  would  be  hungry  for 
it  and  they  would  give  better  prices? — I do  not  know 
about  being  hungry  for  it,  but  the  farmers  could  sell 
it  for  all  it  is  worth  to  better,  advantage. 

£216.  Does  a farmer  know  the  real  value  of  his  flax? 
— Oh,  he  does  not  know  that. 

7217.  Do  you  think  the  spinners’  buyers  do  not  make 
mistakes  sometimes  too?— Well,  it  is  not  with  their 
will,  I think ; if  they  make  a mistake  I doubt  it  is  the 
farmer  has  to  suffer. 

7218.  At  any  rate  the  value  of  the  flax  is  not  deter- 

mim,ed  scutched— there  may  be  mistakes  • made  ? 

— That  is  a fact. 

7219.  What  would  you  think  of  the  farmers  having 
their  flax  after  it  is  scutched  co-operatively  hackled, 
and  put  through  and  sold  as  dressed  line  instead  of 
scutched  flax?— I do  not  know;  perhaps  that  would  be 
too  large  a scale,  that  would  be  too  large  an  order.  I 
think  the  co-operation  I mentioned  would  be  sufficient 
to  try  for  experimental  purposes. 

7220.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  proposal  would  do 
away  with  the  market  altogether? — There  are  large 
syndicates  in  operation  at  present  and  they  have  not 
done  away  with  the  marketing. 

7221.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a society 
to  deal  with  the  whole  flax  the  same  as  the  creameries 
deal  with  the  milk,  so  that  the  farmer  might  get  the 
full  value  of  his  crop?  Would  that  be  practicable ?— I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  greater  difficulty  in  it 
than  in  the  creamery  sytem. 

7222.  You  think  it  is  equally  practicable  if  set 
about? — I think  so. 
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John  Dowdall,  Esq.,  Mayobridge, 

7223.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Are  you  a flax-grower? 

Yes. 

7224.  And  a scutch  mill-owner? — No,  a farmer. 

7225.  In  what  district  do  you  grow  flax? — Mayo- 
bridge. 

7226.  You  prepared  no  general  statement  of  evid- 
ence that  you  wish  to  submit  to  us? — I have  not,  sir. 

7227.  Are  there  any  particular  points  on  which  you 
wish  to  speak  ? — Well,  about  the  decline  of  flax  in  our 
neighbourhood,  the  scarcity  of  labour,  bad  yield  and 
low  prices  are  the  great  things. 

7228.  You  think  the  yields  are  lower  now  than  for- 
merly? — For  the  last  number  of  years  they  have  been 
lower  than  some  20  or  30  years  ago. 

7229.  Sometimes  it  is  suggested  that  that  may  be 
due  to  the  faot  that  large  farmers  have  given  up  grow- 
ing flax,  and  that  they  formerly  grew  the  best  flax, 
and  that  only  small  farmers  are  growing  it  now?  Do 
you  agree  with  that? — No;  I do  not  think  so. 

7230.  Do  you  think  the  large  farmers  grow  as  much 
as  ever? — No;  because  they  have  not  the  labour. 

7231.  Do  you  think  the  decrease  is  more  apparent 
m their  case? — I think  so. 

^ 7232.  Do  the  large  farmers  grow  better  flax  than 
the  small  farmers? — I do  not  think  so. 

7233.  Do  you  sell  your  flax  in  Newry  market  or  at 
the  scutch-mill? — In  Newry  market. 

7234.  Is  any  flax  sold  at  the  mill  at  which  you 
^“tch? — I believe  so,  but  I have  not  seen  it. 

7235.  Do  most  of  your  neighbours  sell  in  Newry  mar- 
ket also? — Unfortunately,  for  the  last  couple  of  years 
they  have  sent  to  the  factory  or  sold  at  the  mill ; they 
could  not  sell  in  Newry  market ; they  do  not  reckon  it 
a good  place. 

7236.  Why  don’t  they  reckon  it  a good  place? — Be- 
cause it  was  rather  boycotted  by  the  good  buyers. 

7237.  I suppose  there  has  been  much  less  shown  in 
the  Newry  market?— I think  so. 
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7238.  So  that  you  could  not  expect  the  buyers  to 
go  there  if  there  was  not  enough  to  give  them  a day’s 
work? — That  might  be. 

7239-40.  Have  you  any  difficulty  about  the  watering 
of  your  flax? — Not  much. 

7241.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  what,  the  Com- 
mittee might  put  forward  for  increasing  the  area 
devoted  to  flax?— Nothing,  except  that  the  farmers  who 
grow  flax  might  have  a company  to  buy  the  flax  on  foot, 
and  break  it  up  afterwards.  We  have  great  difficulty 
in  getting  workers  as  I said  before,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  very  important  to  have  the  flax  well  handled. 

7242.  Don't  you  think  the  company  would  have  the 
same  difficulty  in  getting  workers  that  the  farmer 
would  have? — I do  not  think  so. 

7248.  Do  you  think  the  company  would  employ  the 
labourers  the  whole  year  round?— They  would  employ 
them  a good  while;  they  would  have  a certain  wage 
and  certain  duties  and  all  the  rest  of  it;  it  is  different 
with  the  farmers,  there  is  a good  deal  of  what  is 
called  swapping  going  on,  and  a great  deal  of  short 
hours;  some  of  the  labourers  will  not  turn  up  till 
10  or  11  o’clock  in  the  day,  and  there  is  a good  deal 
of  time  wasted.  It  would  be  different  if  there  was  a 
company  to  employ  them,  in  my  opinion. 

7244.  And  if  the  company  have  not  the  labourers 
to  pull  flax  and  the  farmers  will  not  give  the  company 
their  labourers,  would  not  the  cost  of  the  hands 
make  the  labour  very  dear  and  expensive? — I do  not 
think  so. 

7245.  Unless  they  might  employ  them  for  a longer 
period  than  the  pulling,  for  the  retting  and  scutching, 
and  so  on? — Yes;  let  them  employ  them  the  whole  year 
round,  from  the  pulling  of  the  flax  to  the  scutching". 

7246.  That  has  been  suggested.  Could  you  tell  me 
for  what  prioe  you  would  undertake  to  grow  flax  for 
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company  and  sell  it  to  them  green? — By  the 
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7247.  Yes?— Well,  I really  do  not  know.  £5  a 
bushel  I suppose  thry  would  think  rather  much. 

7248.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  many  bushels  do  you 
sow  to  the  acre? — About  three. 

7249.  The  Irish  acre? — The  Irish  acre,  of  good  Dutch 
seed,  and  more  of  Riga. 

7250.  Mr.  Hincholiff. — That  would  be  about  £9  to 
the  statute  acre  which  you  think  people  would  be  pre- 
pared to  cultivate  flax  for  and  sell  it  in  July  or  August? 
— That  is  my  idea. 

7251.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Supposing  you  had  a 
company  to  buy  this  green  flax,  you  would  have  to 
have  it  in  the  same  plaoe  to  water  it;  you  could  not 
keep  it  in  a green  state  for  any  length  of  time? — You 


could  keep  it  for  a few  days,  of  course ; if  the  weather 
was  not  very  sunny,  I would  say  it  would  keep  a week. 

7252.  If  the  weather  was  sunny  would  it  not  destroy 

the  fibre?— I do  not  think  it  would  do  any  harm  for  a 
few  days.  , 

7253.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— You  find  that  the  yield 
has  fallen  away  greatly  ?— Yes ; for  a number  of  years. 

7254.  About  the  quality  : is  it  improving  or  getting 
worse — the  quality  of  the  fibre? — It  is  not  improving; 
I think  it  is  not  as  good  as  was  grown  25  or  30  years 
ago. 

7255.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause;  is  it  the 
season  ? — The  season  has  a lot  to  do  with  it. 

7256.  Do  you  think  the  seasons  are  not  as  good  as 
they  used  to  be? — I think  not;  this  time  two  years  we 
had  a fine  crop  in,  and  the  flax  began  to  flower  in  a 
short  time  before  it  was  18  inches  long. 


Henry 
Glenny,  Esq. 


Henry  Glenny,  Esq.,  Mayobridgo,  County  Down,  examined. 


7257.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  appear  before  us  in 
your  capacity  as  a flax-grower?— Quite  so. 

7258.  You  are  not  representing  any  public  body? — 
No ; I am  not. 

7259.  You  grow  flax  at  Mayobridge,  a few  miles  out 
of  Newry? — About  two  miles  from  Mayobridge. 

7260.  How  far  is  that  from  Newry  town?— About 

4 miles — 4 or  5.  . 

7261.  Mr.  Barbour.— I afee  you  wish  to  give  us 
evidence  on  marketing ; where  do  you  wish  to  market 
your  flax? — That  is  what  brought  me  here ; I cannot 
bring  the  flax  to  Newry;  Newry  market  is  filled  with 
a set  of  jobbers  who  spoil  the  whole  thing. 

7262.  Buyers  from  the  spinners  ?— No ; but  boys  go- 
ing about  for  their  day’s  work;  they  will  buy  a load 
of  flax  from  a farmer,  and  if  you  are  a spinner  they 
will  get  so  much  for  buying  it — you  know  what  I 
mean. 

7263.  I know,  could  you  not  choose  this  way  ? — the 
way  I chose  was  that  I stopped  going.  I went  to 
Lindsay  Thompson,  Belfast;  to  Gilford,  and  to  Lis- 
burn also,  and  I am  well  pleased  with  these  places. 

7264.  You  send  it  to  one  place?— I sold  by  sample; 

I took  the  sample  myself,  but  not  to  Gilford;  it  went 
in  a cart  to  Gilford.  . . 

7265.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  selling  flax  in  that 
way? — Yes;  I am  satisfied  with  selling  in  any  of  the 
three  places.  Only  in  Gilford  the  buyer  is  a wee  bit 
short  in  the  temper;  like  a whole  lot  you  know. 

7266.  But  surely  you  would  sooner  sell  the  flax  m 

the  market  where  you  get  representatives  from  all 
buyers  together?— I certainly  would,  but  not  at  the 
present  time.  „ ,, 

7267.  Yon  cannot  get  that  in  Newry?— No;  I would 
not  look  near  it. 

7268.  Have  you  any  neighbours  who  grow  flax? — Any 

amount.  , , . 

7269.  How  do  they  sell? — A lot  of  them  take  their 

flax  to  Gilford.  , _ .. 

7270.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  that? — I believe 
they  are;  there  is  scarcely  any  of  them  taking  it  to 

7271.  They  would  sooner  take  it  to  one  of  those 
places?— They  will  take  it  where  they  can  get  fair  play. 

7272.  They  think  they  get  more  fair  play  there?— 

That  is  evident.  „ ..  . , , 

7273.  Could  not  the  Urban  Council  of  Newry  help 
you  by  not  allowing  those  parties  into  the  market? — I 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Urban  Counoil. 

7274.  But  they  would  do  it;  they  would  be  glad  to 
get  the  flax  into  the  market?— It  is  only  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  Gilford.  You  have  a pleasant  market  there. 
They  will  buy  all  you  will  bring.  I suppose  you  know 
the  manager,  Mr.  Rogers. 

7275.  I do.  Are  you  and  your  neighbours  satished 
with  that?— I will  speak  for  myself  : I am. 

7276.  Don’t  you  think  it  rather  dangerous? _ sup- 

posing you  and  your  neighbours  went  down  to  Gilford 
and  Mr.  Rogers  told  you  he  didn't  want  any  flax?— 
That  never  happened  yet.  , 

7277.  It  might  happen?— It  might,  but  it  is  not 

likelv.  . , . , , 

7278.  How  do  you  know  you  are  getting  the  market 
value  ? — I made  a mistake.  I sold  in  Newry  last 
year.  The  flax  got  a shower  and  was  cut  down  and 
scarcely  worth  while  taking  to  the  market.  Only  a 
few  stone  was  fit  to  send  to  Gilford.  There  was  a man 
called  Charley  who  had  flax.  I got  6s.  ami  he  got 
7s  9d  or  7s.  10d.,  but  he  should  have  got  9s.  6d.  for 
his'  flax  if  he  had  been  paid  for  it  in  proportion  to  the 

value  and  the  price  of  mine. 


7279.  Where  did  he  sell  it? — In  Newry  market  the 
day  that  I sold.  I had  6s.  6d.  for  what  was  not  flax 
at  all  and  he  only  got  7s.  9cL  or  7s.  lOd.  or  something 
like  that  for  good  flax.  "But  he  is  here  himself  to 
tell  you. 

7280.  Did  he  sell  to  a spinner? — I do  not  know. 

7281.  Can  no  one  get  peace  to  sell  his  flax?— You 
cannot  do  it;  at  least  I cannot. 

7282.  You  want  to  give  us  some  evidence  about  a 
co-operative  flax  society? — I do  not  understand  what 
it  means. 

7283.  Well,  of  course,  you  can  oo-operate  for  a whole 
lot  of  purposes;  you  can  co-operate  for  the  scutching 
of  the  flax,  or  buying  of  seed ; do  you  intend  to  co- 
operate for  the  marketing  of  the  flax? — I do  not  think 
so;  I think  we  will  pass  that  by. 

7284-5.  Mr.  Crawford. — Newry  market  is  held  on 
Thursday  ? — Thursday. 

7286.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  fact  that  Bally- 
money  market  is  a Thursday  market  too?— I have  not. 

7287.  Ballymoney  is  also  held  on  a Thursday,  and  it 
is  a big  market,  but  it  is  only  held  fortnightly.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  hold  the 
market  in  Newry  fortnightly,  on  the  Thursday  be- 
tween?—We  do  not  want  a whole  lot  of  buyers  in  the 
Newry  market ; we  do  not  want  25  or  30. 

7288.  You  have  not  26  or  30?— I think  I could  count 

them  up.  . . 

7289.  They  are  not  all  spinners1  buyers? — Certainly 
not.  But  there  are  plenty  of  buyers  for  Ballymoney 
and  Newry  both.  I never  was  better  satisfied  tuan 
with  Lindsay  Thompson.  I sold  in  Gilford  ana  Lis- 
burn, but  I found  when  I went  down  the  second  year 
that  they  were  not  buying  by  the  sample. 

7290.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— Are  there  some  buyers 

ooming  here  from  Belfast? — There  are.  ,, 

7291.  Do  you  find  they  encourage  these  jobbers, 

they  would  rather  buy  from  the  jobbers  than  from  yo 
— It  might  be.  , 

7292.  Don't  they  buy  from  them? — They  do. 

7293.  And  d»n’t  buy  from  the  farmers?— wa 

7294.  And  the  spinners  stand  by  and  let  them  bay 
from  the  farmers,  and  then  hand  them  out  the  cas  — 
is  that  done?— It  is  in  a good  many  cases,  I believe. 

7295.  What  you  object  to  is  that  the  buyers  do 

buy  themselves? — Quite  so.  ...  t 

7296.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— You  do  not  think  t 
the  buyers  make  enough  difference  between  g°°a  , 
bad  flax?— I do  not  think  it— I am  sure  of  it.  low 
at  McMahon’s  case,  he  got  7s.  9d.  or  something  U* 
that  for.  good  flax,  and  I got  6s.  6d.  for  rubbish 

7297.  Destroyed  by  hail? — Quite  so.  . 

7298.  But  7s.  lOd.  would  be  a fairly  good  price 

They  should  have  given  him  10s.  d 

7299.  So  you  had  the  worst  flax  m the  country 

he  had  the  best?— If  McMahon  got  a fair  price,  a 
quite  too  muoh.  ctranne- 

7300.  Yes;  that  does  occur  to  one;  it  seems  s ^ 
Do  you  find  that  the  flax  crop  is  improving  or  g 
worse;  can  you  grow  it  as  well  as  you  did? 

the  season  and  we  will  grow  it  all  right. 

7301.  It  is  not  growing  as  well  for  some  r 
far?— Of  course,  this  season  it  is  ail  right. 

7302.  It  is  a bit  young  yet?— It  is  far  eno  g 
vanced  to  judge  unless  there  are  hail  showers. 

7303.  You  blame  the  seasons?— I think  so.  ^ 

7304.  It  seems  very  strange  that  for  ten  or  ^ 
years  during  which  there  has  been  said  to 
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terioraijou  through  the  ana,  thet  there  riould  not 
he  . good  one  .mong  them.  W..  this  . fc.d  season- 
the  £nt  two  weeks  of  Ms,  were  a,  had  a,  they  pcihlj 
could  be?— les;  hail  showers  and  all  that.  J 1 7 

7305.  There  could  not  have  been  more  unfavourable 
weather?— It  started  too  early  to  do  the  crop  any 
harm  It  was  not  up  to  be  injured,  I believe;  at  least 
what  I saw  sown  over  here  was  not  up. 

7806.  There  was  a good  lot  up?— There  is  a good 
lot  up.  6 


™3fM7+kSuppOSlnf  this  -vear  should  produce  a bad  crop,  Newri. 

would  there  not  be  a lot  of  people  who  would  say  that  - 
it  was  the  bad  weather  that  we  had  at  the  start  of  Jtjne  IS,  1910. 
the  season?— I cannot  agree  with  that;  I think  it  is  — 
the  best  season  we  have  had  for  years.  Henry 

7308.  If  it  turns  out  bad  will  not  lots  of  people  sav  Glenny-  E«l- 
it  was  a bad  season  at  the  beginning?— No ; a lot  of 
PC-?oo  bvgln  V1  the  wi,nter  5 Gley  begin  too  early. 

You  do  not  plough  too  early?— No. 
xt  , "hat  time? — We  commence  to  plough  in 
November.  * 6 


John  Lennon,  Esq.,  Mayobridge 
/811-12.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  are  a flax-grower? 


County  Down,  examined. 


Yes. 

7313.  A scutch  mill-owner?— No  s 

7314.  You  appear  ' * 

. us  your  views? — Yes. 

7315.  In  regard  to  the  decrease  in*ftcreage,  you  agree 
with  the  previous  witness;  you  agree  that  the  bad 
seasons  and  the  cost  of  labour  are  the  chief  causes?— 

7316.  You  come  from  the  same  district  as  the  pre- 
vious witness? — Almost. 

7317.  Do  you  sell  your  flax  in  Newry  market?— Yes- 
I was  one  year  in  Gilford;  it  is  only  two  years  ago 
since  I went  to  Gilford. 

7318.  You  have  only  been  there  one  season? That 

is  all. 

7319.  Mr.  Lane. — In  the  paper  you  sent  in  yon 

noted  the  question  of  flax-water— the  disposal  of  flax- 
water  have  you  anything  to  say  about  that?— No;  I 
have  not.  ’ 

7320.  You  have  no  trouble  in  getting  the  flax-water 
away  from  your  dam? — I have  not;  I can  put  it  out 
on  my  own  land. 

7321  You  do  not  run  it  in  to  any  river  and  have 
trouble?— Well,  there  are  some  who  are  not  situated 
as  I am,  I oan  run  it  out  on  my  land. 

7322.  The  fishery  people  are  not  checking  the  flax 
industry  in  your  district?— There  are  very  few  prose- 
cutions m my  immediate  neighbourhood. 

7323.  What  river  are  you  on?— It  goes  to  the  Bann, 
but  it  is  three  Irish  miles  from  it — it  goes  on  towards 
nilltown . 

7324.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— You  say  you  run  the  fiax- 
water_over  your  own  grass-land? — Yes. 

5r°  you  count  ifc  °f.  any  manurial  value  ? — I do. 
ij  i."0^  you  not  think  that  water  from  a river 
would  have  pretty  much  the  same  effect?— I do  not 
think  so. 

7327.  You  value  it  considerably? — Oh,  well  no;  it 
would  not  be  considered  valuable. 

7328.  It  would  not  pay  for  you  to  cart  it  from  one 
neid  to  another? — I do  not  think  so. 

7329.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  heard  the  last  witness, 
v ' Glenny>  talking  about  the  trouble  he  had  in  the 
1'iewry  market? — Yes. 

7330.  Do  you  have  the  same  trouble  ? — Yes ; I do  not 
f»y  I have  the  same  trouble,  but  I do  not  fall  in  with 

buy  flax  in  Newry  market,  or  in  fact 
in  Kathfriland  market;  I do  not  think  it  right  to 
leave  it  m the  hands  of  jobbers. 

Tbere  are  a l°t  of  those  people  who  are  not 
°f  dax? — They  do  not  buy  it  to  keep  it. 
it  in  +k"  uely  no  men  from  leading  firms  will  leave 
' -m  the  hands  of  these  men.  Will  a buyer  from  a 
spinner  come  to  buy  it  himself  or  leave  it  to  these 
people?— He  may  come  forward  and  bid  you  a price 
yT>U  A?  n0t  -take  **  he  leaves  you  to  these  men. 

.f'  1,0  "he  spinners'  buyers  come  and  bid  a price 
tj,  you  d<5  not  take  it  leave  you  to  these  men,  and 
the v miny  a ^0m  these  men  afterwards? — Yes;  and 
littb.  m n0t  y°u  any  more  than  he  would  or  very 
’ perhaPs  less- 

m How  are  we  to  get  round  that  P— I do  not 
18  very  difficult. 

«pinM«'Ifk!here  Was  a fortnightly  market  would  the 
when  nyers  come  down  and  bid? — I remember 
Newry  thnes  \he  quantity  of  flax  in 

7R3K  nd  there  was  better  bidding. 

y Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  a weekly  market  then?- 

336.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Is  Kathfriland  market  as 


i for  this  practice  as  Newry?— Every  bit;  no  differ- 

7337.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  much  flax  do  you  grow? 
About  three  Irish  acres  these  last  few  years. 

7338.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm? — About  45 
Irish  acres. 

7339.  Are  you  growing  as  good  flax  as  ever  you 
grew? — I am  not. 

7340.  "What  is  the  reason  do  you  think?— Well,  the 
seasons  have  a good  deal  to  do  'with  it,  and  I do  not 
hhlmve  the  seed  is  as  good  as  it  was  formerly. 

7341.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  yield?— We  would 
not  get  more  than  an  average  yield  of  16  stone  to  the 
bushel  m my  district. 

7342.  How  many  bushels  do  you  sow  to  the  acre?— 
three  bushels  to  the  Irish  acre. 

7343.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  price?— 20  stone 
flax  6 °Ushel  at  7s‘  a stone  to  induce  people  to  grow 

7344.  Do  you  consider  your  flax  crop  paid  you?— It 

did  not  pay  very  well.  J 

V^freTany  0tber  crop  would  have  paid  you 
a ^ ei  ’ / i Cl“nn0t  8ay;  there  is’  of  course, 

a great  deal  of  labour  with  flax  that  is  not  with 
another  crop.  You  can  use  machinery  with  oats,  but 
you  have  to  do  all  this  with  labour,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  labour.  J 

nr7!!?.6'  M®:  Ja“?®  Stewart.— Is  your  seed  not  as  full 
mer^s  t0  “ not  aS  &ood  88  » 

7347.  Mr.  J.  W.  Siewart.—Do  you  think  the 
deoarthflaexn0t  " g00d?-S—  have  something  to 

a.Sf-Sr:0riw  °*  “ ■“ » ^ 

.J!.49'  5,0,1  004  *hint  th“  *>»  *»««.  of  the 

TOu^d^r-YS""®  l*“"  ““P*  °f  Pototoee  then 

7351.  And  better  crops  of  oatsP Yes 

• And  beJteL,croP.s  of  everything  else ; only  flax 

“ falling  away P-Fiax- is  fading  away 
7353.  The  other  crops  are  improving?— They  are 
Potatoes,  that  is  a fact  7 

flax  T#  b8d  SCa^n  k,Abad  for  a11  croPs  “ well  as 
flax,  if  the  season  is  altogether  to  blame  for  this 

Fl«  iraPcrInUS!,5ehfalling  away. in  the  “me  ratio  ?J 
S like  theTa^  ^ * a *hort  time, 

-SeiJSr“i”k  “ “ “d  “»  h.d  -eod? 

it  do  y°u  8ee  in  the  seed? I see 

fc7w  ‘n  fuU  °r  M oJy  M ifc  nsed  to  be. 

“ «“  «"*«>  of  the 

JXLSl  “ more  rhort 

JSS4T  “Ki  ”°*  40  - „ 

7361.  That  is  a great  change  in  the  character  of  the 
S them8™  pio^ortlon  of  8hort  stalks?— Yes;  some' 

Ia  7,^  ^rict  you  would  say  the  land  is  in 
as  40  years  ago?— Yes. 

ijqqa'  h«rter?— Yes;  I would  say  it  is  better. 

«Soo°a(  c"p” ,,ettor th° 

thl3“edfc-ir  b8U“TO  tte  ^ 


Lennon,  E.«q 
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Charles  McMahon,  Esq.,  Wnrrenpoint,  County  Down,  examined. 


June  .13, 1910. 

Charles 

McMahon, 

Esq. 


7366.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  are  a flax-grower? — I 
am,  sir. 

7367.  In  what  district  do  you  grow? — Warrenpoint. 

7368.  In  what  county  are  you  ? — County  Down. 

7369.  In  your  statement,  you  have  submitted  that 
the  decrease  this  season  as  compared  with  last  is  30 
per  cent.? — Yes;  I believe  it  is  in  our  district;  rather 
more  too. 

7370.  That  is  a big  drop  in  one  season  P— Well,  I am 
the  only  one  who  has  flax  where  there  were  six  or  seven 
last  season,  and  all  around  me  it  is  almost  the  same. 

7371.  And  what  is  the  reason  for  that  this  year;  you 
have  heard  other  witnesses  saying  that  Jast  year 
there  was  a better  price  and  the  area  was  going  up 
this  year? — Well,  there  are  great  prices  for  fodder 
this  year;  it  was  so  good  a price  that  fanners  who 
intended  to  put  in  flax  tried  the  oat  crop. 

7372.  In  regard  to  the  marketing  of  your  flax,  have 
you  any  difficulty? — Not  a bit. 

7373.  Where  do  you  sell? — In  Newry. 

7373a.  You  have  no  trouble  with  these  jobbers  and 
hangers-on  P — There  is  a little  hit  of  that  right  enough. 

7374.  What  exactly  do  they  doP  If  you  go  into  the 
market  with  your  cart,  do  these  men  come  and  stand 
by  you? — Oh,  they  stand  by  the  cart,  and  the  dealers 
will  not  come  to  you. 

7375.  What  does  the  jobber  do  with  the  flax ; does  he 
buy  from  you? — He  may  buy  at  a price  and  sell  to  the 
very  parties  who  passed  by  it. 

7376.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  come 
in  and  bid? — It  is  a rule  that  one  man  will  not  come 
in  upon  another;  they  make  it  a practice. 

7377.  I suppose  the  spinners'  direct  representatives 
go  to  some  carts  in  the  markets  as  soon  as  the  bell 
rings? — Oh,  certainly. 

7378.  They  could  not  go  to  them  all? — They  could 
not. 

7379.  And  it  is  possible  that  two  spinners’  buyers 
may  want  a certain  quantity  of  flax  and  would  bid 
against  each  other  for  certain  carts  if  they  could? — I 
dare  say  they  would. 

7380.  Is  not  that  an  advantage  of  an  auction? — 
Yes ; but  the  farmer  does  not  generally  sell  to  the  first 
man’s  bid. 

7381.  If  he  does  not  do  that  what  makes  the  jobbers 
stay  there ; if  the  jobber  bids  you  a price  that  you  do 
not  think  is  reasonable,  what  makes  him  hang  on? — 
Oh,  he  hangs  on  and  gets  his  commission ; so  long  as  he 
gets  the  load  for  the  man  he  gets  his  commission. 

7382.  Is  this  peculiar  to  the  Newry  market?— Oh, 

no ; Rathfriland  is  the  same;  these  are  the  only  mar- 
kets I know.  , „ 

7383.  Have  you  it  in  the  pork  market  here? — On, 
no;  it  is  in  no  other  market;  potatoes,  pork  or  corn 
market  except  the  flax  market. 

7384.  Do  these  hangers-on  pay  for  the  flax? — Not 
at  all ; they  send  you  to  the  store. 

7385.  Do  you  tell  me  that  if  you  ordered  this  hanger- 
on  or  jobber  off  that  the  spinners’  representative 
would  not  come  in? — If  he  went  the  buyer  would  not 

C°7386.nif  you  ordered  him  away?— He  will  not  go  off 

7387.  Then  tell  a policeman  ?— We  do  not  go  to 
extremes. 

7388.  I think  I would  be  inclined  to  go  to  extremes 
if  a man  came  in  and  interrupted  me  in  my  business  ; 
I do  not  see  why  you  should  not? — If  you  had  experi- 
ence in  the  market  you  would  see. 

7389.  May  I take  it  that  if  you  removed  this  man 
by  any  means  that  the  spinners’  representative  would 
not  come? — Oh,  yes;  if  there  was  nobody  about  the 
cart  they  would  come. 

7390.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  people  exposing  flax, 
for  sale  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands?— Oh, 
yes ; if  they  go  to  those  extremes  they  have  the 
remedy ; they  do  not  bother  much  about  them. 

7391.  I do  not  think  it  is  much  of  an  extreme  to 
order  a fellow  away  if  you  know  he  is  not  there  for  a 
legitimate  purpose?— That  is  the  practice  m Newry. 

7392.  And  in  Rathfriland? — Yes,  and  in  Rathfn- 

la*7393.  Were  yiou  elsewhere? — Yes,  in  Kilkfeel  and 

7394.  Did  you  see  it  there? — Well,  I was  a stranger 
in  Portadown,  and  only  went  in  to  see  the  market— how 
it  was  going  on. 


7395.  Mb.  Barbour. — Does  the  scutch  mill-owner 
not  come  in  to  help  you? — He  does. 

7396.  Could  he  not  help  you  to  send  these  fellows 
away  from  the  cart? — Oh,  no. 

7397.  Would  you  know  any  of  these  spinners' 
buyers? — I would  know  them  all. 

7398.  Surely  if  a stranger  came  as  a jobber  yon 
would  put  him  out  until  the  buyers  appeared?— Tliev 
would  not  interfere  much  with  me,  but  with  the 
strangers  who  do  not  know  them. 

7399.  Maybe,  an  ash-plant  would  be  useful?— It 
might  come  in  useful  right  enough. 

7400.  This  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the  flax  is 
sold  makes  the  farmer  feel  that  he  is  not  getting  a 
fair  crack  of  the  whip? — It  does. 

7401.  I suppose  the  flax  coming  into  Newry  pays  a 
toll  P — It  does. 

7402.  Don't  you  think  you  would  have  a good  reason 
for  going  to  the  Urban  Council  in  Newry  and  asking 
them  to  do  away  with  the  trouble  and  only  permit 
genuine  flax-buyers  to  come  into  the  market? — It 
would  be  a good  idea  if  it  could  be  accomplished. 

7403.  How  would  you  see  about  accomplishing  it? 

There  could  be  no  way  but  making  application  to  the 
Urban  Council  to  discontinue  it,  but  few  would  like 
to  do  it. 

7404.  But  if  you  would  not  care  to  do  it  yourself 
surely  you  would  have  some  friends  in  the  town  of 
Newry  who  would  do  it? — I think  I do  not  require  to 
do  that;  they  hardly  ever  bother  me;  it  is  with 
strangers  they  do  it. 

7405.  Don't  you  think  a deputation  of  two  or  three 
gentlemen  from  your  district  coming  in  to  the  Urban 
Council  would  have  some  influence  with  them?— It 
might. 

7406.  It  is  their  interest  to  increase  their  toll?— Yes. 

7407.  And  if  you  told  them  that  you  and  your  neigh- 
bours were  going  to  send  your  flax  somewhere  else, 
they  would  be  anxious  to  meet  you? — Perhaps  they 
would. 

7408.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  many  acres  do  you 
grow? — Sometimes  I have  three  or  four  statute  acres. 

7408a.  Do  you  consider  it  pays  you? — I have  fairly 
good  flax  every  year. 

7409.  What  yield? — 83  stone  to  the  bushel  one  year; 
from  that  down  to  25  stones. 

7410.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  price? — I should 
have  got  2s.  or  3s.  a stone  more  for  the  flax  I sold. 
I am  the  person  that  Mr.  Glenny  referred  to,  and  I 
should  have  got  at  least  that  much  more  for  my  flax. 

7411.  The  buyer  did  not  think  so.  But  what  do 
you  consider  a fair  price — 7s.  a stone  ? — It  depends  on 
the  quality ; good  qualities  manufactured  well  and  left 
right  for  the  spinner  I think  would  be  worth  9s  a stone. 

7412.  What  is  the  yield  that  would  keep  you  on 
growing? — 20  stones  to  the  bushel  and  8s.  a stone. 
It  is  a great  mistake  to  put  too  much  seed  on  the 
ground ; the  flax  is  too  fine  and  takes  a lot  of  water- 
ing, and  any  flax  that  is  too  coarse  is  watered  two 
days  before  fine  flax  is  ready  to  come  out  of  the 
water. 

7413.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  your  neighbours 

are  not  growing  flax  and  you  continued  it? — They  did 
not  grow  it  so  good.  . 

7414.  Have  you  any  reason  for  that? — In  the  first 
place  the  hands  are  very  scarce  in  our  locality,  and  rt 
would  cost  2s.  6d.  a day  and  their  food,  and  they 
would  want  to  know  how  many  bottles  of  stout  they 
would  get. 

7415.  You  pay  for  the  labour? — I do. 

7416.  How  is  it  they  don’t? — They  do  not  under- 
stand flax-growing. 

7417.  Do  they  acknowledge  that  you  grow  betw 

flax? — Yes.  , 

7418.  Do  they  not  ask  you  for  your  advice.  M • 
a time  they  did. 

7419.  Did  you  give  it  to  them? — Yes. 

7420.  Did  you  improve  their  flax? — Yes;  there  wwe 
some  around  Warrenpoint  who  grew  20  stone  to 
bushel  at  8s.  a bushel.  They  will  grow  again. 

7421.  What  is  the  cause? — Some  people  plough  early 
and  top  it  with  the  plough.  We  plough  a 
before  harrowing,  weed,  roll  and  harrow  again  a 
sowing  and  roll  it  again,  and  the  weeds  do  not  g 
above  the  flax,  and  we  give  it  plenty  of  water. 
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7-122  Mb  James  Stewart— You  believe  there  is  no 
room  for  the  middleman  between  the  farmer  and  the 
spinner?— I think  the  farmer  deserves  all  he  can  vet 
out  of  his  flax.  = 

, 7f  *•  the,  sPi»”ra  encourage  these  fellows  to 

buy? — They  certainly  do. 

1424.  Mb.  I W.  Sxnm.-Hon-  soon  do  you  plough 
before  sowing?— Just  about  a fortnight 
7425.  Youj.  is  fairly  light  l„d?_I  heard  some  wit- 
nesses explaining  about  Dutch  Sax  and  Riga.  I had 

“ i S T u a”.'8'  ,°n.tle  ‘^'tert  '“d  with  the 
Dutch  seed  I had  the  best  Sax  with  the  Dutch  seed- 
it  scutched  to  the  loci;  and  the  Rig,  was  less  hv  a 
couple  of  inches  at  the  root.  y 

Yes426'  Y°“  Plm8h  lata_ * f0rtnl8ht  before  cowing ? 

7427.  Would  you  prefer  that  to  ploughing  twiee?- 
Yes,  I ploughed  twice  but  discontinued  it 

h^if^diSStbiuT JOU 18  tl8"8l,i”8  ■'*» 

I r,9otY°Mufit"2  "°k  “ “ “ ». 

7480.  Do  you  apply  feitilisers?-No,  I do  not. 

7481.  Do  you  grow  as  good  flax  as  you  did?— It  is  as 
good  as  ever  I saw.  I had  86  stones  to  the  bushel  and 
never  had  nicer  flax. 

7432.  These  jobbers  that  you  refer  to,  do  thev  live 
about  the  town?— I am  sure  you  have  them  in  Ballv- 
money  and  Ballymena;  I am  sure  there  are  no  b 
sentees  among  them. 

hall33’  Wi®  haVu  5°4,_4he  exPerien<*  that  you  seem  to 
fnT  »kft  had  them  4?°>  but  they  go  about  look- 
ThJ' mfVn0t  for  any  Partic»Iar  flax?— 

J ? g6t  hlm  among  the  farming  class. 
7434.  Mr  Lane —flow  much  flax  is  sent  into  the 
Newry  market P— About  6 or  7 t-ons. 
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Petek  O’Hare,  Esq.,  Mayobridge 

7448.  Mr  Hinchcuff.— You  appear  before  us  as  a 
fiax-grower  ?— Yes,  and  I keep  a scutch  mill. 

7449.  And  a scutch  mill? — Yes. 

,.7,4®0;  You  h,ave  heard  other  witnesses  from  your 
district,  Mayobridge,  giving  evidence  with  regard  to 
• me  unsatisfactory  market  in  Newry?— I have. 

I434'  P°  y°u  agree  with  those  remarks?— I do. 

1 452.  May  I take  it  that  if  a man  comes  and  stands 
by  your  cart  of  flax,  although  you  know  he  is  a jobber 
and  you  do  not  want  to  have  any  dealings  with  him— 
mat  you  will  not  entertain  any  bid  from  him  at  all— 

isusssr*  •* h,m  *°  s°  •— < 

7453;  Am  I to  understand  that  the  same  thing  does 
not  exist  m the  corn  market  or  the  grass-seed  markets 
Newrv  thGre  18  “°  SUCh  WOrk  in  other  markets  in 
trJfwt  fl^ky  should  such  things  obtain  in  reference 
thaMt  iaX  ?nd.in  no  other  market ?_I  know 

mat  it  should  not,  that  it  is  ridiculous. 

745o.  You  think  it  is  fostered  by  the  buyers ?_I  do; 
nofexist  ^ f°Stered  by  4116  Principal  buyers  it  could 

job' Ss?^“S  SeJ  "1U“t8lY  88t  «“  a“  f™» 
+J4!?'  you  ever  see  a market  in  Newry  at  which 
the  marketbUyerS/0ld  commence  to  buy  as  soon  as 
for  S„  , Pened^1  dld’  several-  They  waIk  ahout 
|»und  h ’ or  almost  t^o  hours,  without  buying  a 

a KSl5resy°U  Stait  y°Ur  market  with  the  rtnging  of 
meantime  these  jobbers  were  standing  in 
of  rule  f^,l~Tkey7ei;e-  Custom  has  made  it  a fort 

7460  Tuihe,m  40  d0  that  in  Newry  market. 

now  for  n alWays  been  the  ease?— Very  often 

7461  £ Umb?r  of  7ears>  unfortunately. 

aflairs’— Ohm^natTtlm?JWOUld  you  date  this  state  of 

could  n^  s5vV5  f °°i,d  D0t  men}\on  a time;J  ^ally 

7460  wS8'i  1 bu4  4or  4en  years  at  least, 
or  six’  dir y°u  a2ree  that  there  was  always  five 
general  representatives  at  the  market?— As  a 

S 7em  mi1"6  7°Uld  be  fu”y  4ba4  number. 

*e  have been  S*-' ^ aVera«e  9uantity  of  flax  be ! 
an  average  hoM six  or  seven  tons?— That  would  be 
week.  I would  got  somewhat  less  every 

UP  to  latelv  jLfi tbe  average  111  Newry  market 
growers  are  +0v  d bf  ,ove?  30  40118  Per  market.  The 

*"  better  ft.  pS  SPinni”8  ”m8  “d 


JdP-otlb„""V60i,“,S  "*  th"r-25  *»““»  b-™. 

»•£  w,eAte™edrfa  teSt”  ^ ““ 

fron.  Newry.  I do  not  ...  Chari,, 

“£“t  ^Pinning  Company  now.  M'M.hoo, 

I know  f*”  f?  “J  ■bo"‘  *bc  Sax-water?-  E«- 

?438.  They  were  summoned?— Yes,  I know  a man 
Ihe°eve=  5 If*”1,.7  mil“  “ steep  his  Sax  to  escape 
‘ ? »nd  te™  men  who  were  pros!,- 

coulfio?”111  thej  P”*  oatoh-dama? — No,  they 

™|y  i„rS8e  CygS“n  8l”™ 

-It;  •8*i”sl  lh™ 

Sr'  rfSdp.^S1,sesrifBbif“£;i:„adog.”g 
“;S".nd0lrthtrCedns°11,8r  ^ ”"‘d  ™ thJ 

-Y?s8'  MP“  HrNCHCLU?F--This  is  a contributory  cause? 
yeIS4a'gmR'  LaNE— That  is  two  7***  ago?-Two 
cn"^d  yo“  m}nd  giving  me  their  names,  be- 
acroi  »ho  J J definite  cases  1 have  come 

a motoTn  j d Sam  Montgomery,  and  another  was 
7446  Ar  d+fUrfS’  1 do  n°rfc  know  his  Christian  name, 
two  milet  th  7 far  aWay  fr°m  Warrenpoint?— About 

5v7^-;  P°Uld  r.se?  the  place?— Yes,  the  carman  will 
h w 14  t0  you  ’ 14  18  miles  out  from  Warrenpoint. 


, County  Down,  examined. 

like^at^Yp^r  Satisfied.to  ““  “ the  mill  yard  Peter 
that  the  flTJr  k hey,  Ve  ge,t4mS  a fair  Price.  I know  O’Hare,  Esq- 
that  the  flax  I brought  to  the  Newry  market  in  everv 
1 would  not  allow  the  growers  to  sell  at  the 
^nd6  tkey  *°U^.  get'  1 sent  some  of  them  to  Gilford 
and  some  to  Lisburn,  and  thev  got  Is  to  Is  fid 
more  than  they  could  get  in*  the  Ne^v  market 
and  lUSt  left  14  the  buyers  there.  I think  the  gentle- 
man s name  there  is  Mr.  Rogers.  I did  not  co  mvself  • 
pe^weekt  “ SreSt  dCBl  °f  flaX  going’  500  or  stones’ 

GiS  ip  1 40  undfrstand  that  you  sent  some  to 

S ,"dm74t°GSorin.^”,--I  “"l  ““  l«  Li»‘™ 

'4fl6‘  Tt  w?8  not  because  you  thought  the  qualitv  of 
(Sttod  nrSd  V4  T4h®  Lisbum  man  better  than  the 
iit  iTw  ’ 1 ™mk  8 ^°°d  quality  of  flax  will 

burn  tt  f them'  men  they  saw  the  bulk  at  Lis- 
« *uey,  gAVe  slxPence  a Stone  more  for  the  flax 
tba“  they  had  promised  for  the  sample. 

7467.  Can  vnu  mol-n.  


•7*Rn  ri  , uu“ra  Ior  Toe  sample. 

Kof+fJ'  C+n  y°Ur  ?ak.e  an-y  suggestion  as  to  how  this 
vontndt+m-°f  buy“g  can  be  brought  about  which 
m y°Ur  statement?— Except  the  spinners 
not  5wat^-SOmlarra?gemen4  by  whlch  theyP  would 
” 4 Ilow  thm  system  of  jobbing  to  continue,  ‘i  know 
some  respectable  jobbers  in  the  trade  who  would  act 
decently,  but  not  all  of  them. 

™l4-i\Iti°COl,Il  40  me  a j°bber  “ust  earn  his  day’s 
pay  if  he  has  only  one  market  in  the  week.  He  miLt 
must n°Ugb  4°  keeP  blm  for  4be  otIler  six  days?— He 

ro7^9;„I, do  not.  ^ why  the  spinners’  representative 
would  not  come  m and  get  what  he  gets?— That  would 
be  no  advantage  to  the  farmer. 

7470.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  spinners’  representa- 
tives are  standing  m their  own  JivhtP  T dx.  i 
4Ilcy  might-  think  they  have  it  cheaper.  kn°W; 

,,  7 . ;,rt  would  go  to  show  that  the  buyers  thought 
the  jobbers  could  buy  better  than  they  could  You 
recommend  good  seed  no  matter  what  the  price.  £1 
a,.„.g  m y°ur  price  could  not  influence  them?— A few 
shillings  would  cover  the  difference.  1 

Ian4d7-IY°have?Ve  ^ flax'wa4er  used  on  pasture 

ini"ri0M  8<I“ts?-1  “te”  1*  i-P?Bxes 

-I0-  " 2r-at  “tent?— Not  to  x great  extent ; I 
believe  it  is  an  improvement. 

I,™*-  .|ou  would  not  advocate  the  carting  of  it  out 
ik®  ;'?Ald  ma°ure  m some  districts?— I do  not  know; 
it  might  pay,  but  I would  be  afraid  of  it. 
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7476.  You  think  farmers  would  have  found  that  out 
if  it  would  pay? — I think  so. 

7477.  Mit.  Barbour. — Did  you  ever  experiment  in 
this  market  by  trying  to  sell  half  your  flax  in  the 
Newry  market  and  half  to  one  of  the  spinners? — I did 
not.  I sold  a portion  of  my  flax  here,  and  found  that 
I got  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  more  by  sending  it  to  these  other 
places. 

7478.  Have  you  sold  at  those  places  for  the 
last  two  years? — I did  not  sell  myself;  farmers  wore 
going  and  my  son  went  once. 

7479.  At  the  time  you  sold  to  these  mills  were  you 
attending  this  market  here? — Yes. 

7480.  Were  the  buyers  of  the  spinners  represented 
in  the  market? — I do  not  believe  that  the  buyers  for 
the  spinners  from  Gilford  or  Lisburn  attended  the 
Newry  market. 

7481.  Do  they  not  go  to  the  Newry  market? — I be- 
lieve not  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  If  they  did  1 
did  not  know  them. 

7482.  Have  you  heard  of  this  auction  scheme  in  Bel- 
fast?— I have.' 

7483.  Did  any  of  the  flax-growers  feel  so  secure  that 
they  sent  their  flax  into  the  auction? — No,  none  of 
them  did. 

7484.  They  were  afraid  of  the  scheme? — They  do 
not  believe  in  the  auction  scheme  at  all. 

7485.  Would  they  not  feel  that  they  were  fully  pro- 
tected? — They  would  be  afraid  of  it. 

7486.  They  would  not  follow  the  example? — They 
have  not  tried  it. 

7487.  Do  they  know  they  could  send  their  flax  up 
and  sell  it  there  for  a penny  a stone? — Yes. 

7488.  Even  that  small  charge  has  hot  tempted 
them? — No. 

7489.  Have  they  given  any  reason? — For  the  last 
number  of  years  a great  number  of  them  that  would 
have  sent  to  Belfast,  went  to  Gilford.  Under  any 
circumstances  it  is  only  a day  lost;  they  would  lose 
a day  going  to  Newry  market;  they  believe  they  are 
fairly  dealt  with  or  better  treated  than-  in  Newry 
market. 

7490.  It  is  very  pleasant  for  me  to  hear  this,  but  I 
must  say  it  is  a principle  I would  object  to;  it  is  like 
putting  all  the  eggs  into  one  basket? — It  is  the  best 
we  can  do  at  present. 

7491.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  think  the  spinners 
should  send  their  buyers  to  buy  flax? — Yes,  that  it 
should  be  sold  in  the  open  market. 

7492.  That  would  encourage  the  growth  of  flax? — 
Yes,  the  last  day  this  year  I brought  flax  to  Newry, 
when  I think  I had  over  600  stones  in  the  market,  I 
was  over  an  hour  aud  a quarter  before  I sold  a stone. 
I sold  none  of  it  under  8s.  4Jd.  a stone;  I believe  it 
was  all  sold  at  least  sixpence  under  its  value. 

7493.  Very  often  the  spinners’  buyers  stand  by  and 
let  the  jobbers  buy  the  flax? — Yes;  it  was  more  than  a 
quarter  past  eleven  o’clock  before  they  bought  a stone 
of  flax  from  me.  I believe  all  the  flax’ I had  was  worth 
9s.  a stone  and  over  it.  From  8s.  4Jd.  to  8s.  9d.  was 
the  price.  I got  on  this  day. 

7494.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — The  jobber  does  not 
stop  very  long  with  you?— He  does  stop. 

7495.  He  does  not  stop  long? — He  stops  as  long  as 
he  can. 


7496.  You  think  the  spinners  should  instruct  the 
buyers  not  to  employ  these  men  at  all? — Yes,  they  are 
the  only  men  can  do  it.  You  talk  about  the  Urban 
District  Council,  they  could  not  interfere  with  anv 
man  buying  flax  in  the  market;  although  he  had  not  a 
penny  in  his  pocket  he  could  buy;  somebody  would 
pay,  though  perhaps  not  always. 


7497.  Regarding  seed,  you  consider  good  seed  is 
most  important? — I do. 

7498.  In  your  experience  as  a flax  mill-owner  yOU 
have  often  seen  two  seeds  sown  under  the  one  condi- 
tion and  seen  different  erops? — Yes;  that  would  be 
Riga  and  Dutch  seed;  I saw  the  difference  between 

7499.  You  found  that  some  years  Dutch  would  be 
best  and  some  years  Riga  ?— Yes,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, Dutch  is  the  best,  but  I do  not  believe  it  was  the 
best  this  year. 

7500.  Mr.  Hinch cliff . — Do  you  think  it  is  practic- 
able to  dry  flax  on  the  field,  take  off  the  seed,  and  ret 
it  the  following  year?— I do  not  think  it  would  be  suit- 
able.  This  last  few  years  the  last  portion  of  autumn 
was  particularly  wet;  you  cannot  depend  on  the  season 
to  dry  the  flax.  For  the  last  two  seasons  the  rains 
came  on  too  early,  and  it  could  not  be  saved. 

7500a.  Have  yon  had  any  experience  either  yourself 
or  have  you  seen  seed  rippled  off  green  flax?— Often; 
not  of  late  years;  20,  30,  and  40  years  ago.  Yes  it 
was  pretty  good,  but  the  people  quit  it;  they  thought 
it  did  not  pay. 

7501.  Was  the  reason  that  linseed  came  into  the 
country  at  a cheaper  rate? — Yes;  linseed  was 
coming  in  pretty  cheap ; but  during  a wet  season  they 
could  not  do  it  if  they  did  not  bring  it  to  a kiln  to 
dry  it,  and  they  believed  that  drying  it  on  the  kiln 
destroyed  the  seed. 


7502.  Was  that  seed  for  several  purposesP — Yes. 

7503.  Have  you  any  experience  of  saving  seed  for 
sowing  purposesP — Yes,  but  on  a very  small  scale. 

7504.  What  was  the  result? — Very  good  for  a season 
or  two;  a wet  season  it  worked  right  enough;  other 
seasons  it  was  very  bad. 

7505.  Was  the  seed  saved  under  good  conditions 
equal  to  the  quality  of  imported  seed? — Quite  equal 


7506.  Are  you  troubled  with  yellowing  of  flax  in 
your  district? — Not  so  much;  we  are  occasionally. 

7507.  Do  you  use  potash  manures  at  all? — They  did 
for  some  years,  but  believed  that  it  was  a failure;  and 
that  the  flux  was  injured  by  kainit;  my  own  opinion  is 
that  it  should  be  used  the  previous  year  if  used  at  all; 
at  the  end  of  the  flax  there  was  no  fibre  or  verv  little 
on  it-. 


7508.  There  is,  I suppose,  a very  great  decrease 
since  you  grew  flax  first? — Very  great. 

7509.  Are  the  bigger  farmers  giving  it  up  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  smaller  farmers? — They  are. 

7510.  Do  you  think  they  grow  better  flax  than  small 
farmers? — No;  they  grow  it  more  extensively,  but  it 
would  not  pay  for  the  labour  lately.  Last  year  it 
would  have  paid ; for  the  last’  two  years  it  would  have 
paid  fairly  well,  though  in  a great  many  cases  the 
average  profit  would  be  very  small. 


James  Keenan,  I£sq.,  Bathfriland,  County  Down,  examined. 


7511.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  appear  before  us  as  a 
flax-grower? — Yes. 

7512.  Are  you  a scutch  mill-owner? — Yes,  in  a small 
way. 

7513.  Has  there  been  a decrease  in  the  crop  in  your 
district? — Yes. 

7514.  Do  you  agree  with  what  the  previous  witness 
said  as  to  the  causes? — Yes,  I agree  with  what  Mr. 
O’Hare  said;  I am  from  the  same  district. 

7515.  Do  your  customers  sell  their  flax  at  Rathfri- 
land  or  at  your  mill? — Rathfriland  and  Newry. 

7516.  Do  they  sell  any  at  your  scutch  mill?— No,  sir. 

7517.  Is  there  any  sold  at  the  scutch  mills  around 
your  district? — None  sold  at  ours. 

7518.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  other  scutch  mill- 
owners  should  sell  flax  at  the  mills  or  the  market? — I 
think  the  market  is  the  proper  place  for  it. 

7519.  You  admit  that  the  market  has  suffered  from 
this  disadvantage  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much? — 
lb  is  not  what  it  was  when  I remember  it  first;  the 
buyers  were  more  numerous. 


7520.  And  you  had  no  hangers-on? — I do  not  re- 
member in  my  time;  when  I was  a boy,  there  was  a 
Mr.  Wm.  Kirk,  of  Keady,  and  a Mr.  Potts;  we  have 
no  such  men  in  the  market  now,  in  my  opinion. 

7521.  Were  they  buying  for  spinners? — Mr.  Kirk 
kept  a spinning  mill  in  Keady  and  Mr.  Potts  was  his 
buyer,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  is  no  such  men  in  the 
market  now. 

7522.  It  always  has  been  your  practice  to  sell  in  the 
open  market? — We  went  with  some  flax  to  Gilford, 
nowhere  else,  only  Newry  market  and  Rathfriland. 

7528.  Mr.  Barbour. — Would  you  sooner  sell  y°®r 
flax  at  Gilford  or  the  market  here? — It  is  a very  fair 
place,  Gilford. 

7524.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  a better  chance 
there  than  in  the  market  here  ? — The  people  do  better. 

7525.  Have  you  heard  of  this  auction  system  in  Bel- 
fast?— Yes;  I heard  of  it. 

7526.  What  do  you  think  of  it? — I have  no  experi- 
ence of  it;  I would  not  approve  of  it,  I think. 
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of?7’  Y°U  W°“ld  bS  afraid  °f  it?—I  would  be  afraid 

7528.  .Seeing  this  market  does  not  give  yon  a fair 
chanoe  it  would  be  worth  while  risking  it?— People' in 
fair  weather  think  they  would  be  well  done  for  in 
Irilfonl,  and  take  the  trouble  of  selling  it  there  rather 
than  going  in  for  auctioning,  as  far  as  I know 

7529. \Yould  they  sooner  sell  the  flax  themselves 
rather  than  not  be  on  the  scene?— Well,  I would  sav 


so 

K SO.  Mb.  Ceub-bobd.-Do  you  know  what  wo,  tko 

fate  of  the  company  at  KeadyP No. 

7531.  Did  that  mill  at  Kendv  do  well? Well 

whether  it  is  in  operation  now  or*  not  I don’t  know! 
but  I remember  the  man  did  business  in  a different 
way  from  what  it  is  done  now.  If  you  had  a load  of 
flax  he  looked  at  it;  he  did  not  ask  vou  what  it  was  • 
he  was  a wholesale  gentleman;  he  gave  the  full  value 
of  his  flax  to  every  man.  Now  it  is  not  so;  thev  are 
looking  for  the  soft  man. 

7532  And  ray  experience  is  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  find  the  soft  man  among  the  farmers?—' Well,  such 
b°  f°und;  **  ia  not  every  man  knows  the 
quality  oi  the  value  of  his  flax. 

7533.  Well,  I do  not  know  whether  it  has  anything 
■ to  do  tnfch  it  or  not  but  the  firm  you  mention  was  not 
successful  as  a firm?— I do  not  know  about  that,  but  I 
know  the  man  I mentioned  was  a gentleman;  he  was 
a whole  gentleman— let  him  do  well  or  do  ill  There 
was  a man  that  bought  for  Bessbrook,  and  he  bought 
more  in  an  hour  than  would  be  sold  now  in  five  mar- 
Mr-  George  Hill;  he  bought  for  Bess- 
brook  mill,  and  lie  did  his  business  in  the  same  wav. 

about  an  acremU  8X  d°  you  mueh- 

it7?35-  Is  tllat  as  mu°h  as  ever  you  grew?— I believe 

J?36:,1?0  do  as  well  as  ever?-It  is  doing  fairlv 
well,  it  is  not  bad,  but  all  the  same  it  is  hard  to 
5° or  m!n'S  °Ut  “ Uttle  8cutch  mill,  let  it  do 
vo37.  Is  there  any  other  crop  would  pay  you  better? 
-Oh,  no;  but  I would  have  less  labour  with  uuv  other 
a lot  Of  labour  with  flax. 

mdS.  Mu.  James  Stew.aut.— Is  the  seed  as  -oud”— I 
beheve  it  is  not.  ° 

7539.  Light  seed  makes  short  stalks?— It-  might  crow 

.« if  ”iEht  8™  >“6  -a™  sz 
ZpZtZZ*  ”e,t  '-*•»  i»*  »o  *> 

ft:  *■ W.  small  tain  handle 

tiie  flax  better  than  the  large  farmers ; it  is  snuccer  nut 
"P  better  handled!-So  it  would  be.  P 

leuild— pl“*  *»  d°  ym  som-uecoud 

earf~Se^nd  lea,  and  some  on  first  lea. 
fairlv  wefirm  does.ifc  d,°  on  that?-Well,  it  is  looking 
754-i  v the  ufirst  Iea'  0urs  is  light  ground, 
and  litVlJ0U  “ent,oue(1  that  you  had  good  long  flax 
and  little  meat  on  it— that  is,  little  fibre— now  how 

do  nith^haf?  that?—I  believe  the  seasons  have  to 
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no  ,r *■  Do  J 011  “ever  try  any  other  place  for  flax-  - 
never  wy  second  crop  after  manure? — No.  Jose  13,  lSiO. 

cxnect-j  YTt‘L  t”!1.  "0lild.  be  ratber  hght  and  rich,  I , “ 

expect. — It  is  light  and  neh.  James 

iJt6'  ,Y1ou  do  u?t  know  anybody  who  lias  tried  sow-  Keenan’ 
with  tlm  flnCl0JViafter  ma“ure  and  sown  the  grass-seed 
u the  flax  tlie  second  crop  after  potatoef?-There 
ls  not  many  in  our  neighbourhood  do  that. 

7047.  You  have  no  experience  of  that?— No. 

/04/a.  I think  you  should  trv  it.  As  a flux  mill- 
owner  do  you  think  the  flax  is  as  good  as  R was 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago?_I  do  not  think  it  is.  ' 

, ..  . , ,s  uot  as  good  in  quality  or  in  yield9 Some 

bns  “ot  the  same  body  as  it  had? 
o49.  You  could  not  begin  to  improve  it ' Yon  cnnl.i 

market"  than 

“pll'SlVy  “ two 

mo^diSt^aftr*  difflC“1‘  *°  *™ 

d°  J'?u  »»««  for  that;  is  not  the  land 

IW  m“‘b”  S? ial«,““  ”f  thM  ™‘““d  r«?- 

bourhood  where  tliere  is  flax  seen.  ° 

7554.  Take  all  other  crops,  you  <rrow  nil  r.f  dm™  „„ 
well  as  and  possibly  better  than  you  did  before?— Oil, 


greaSt  MuS7  18  flaX?-Tbe  flas  » the 

7556.  Jin.  Hinchcliff. — Is  flax  as  well  scutched  as 
formerly  i„  your  opinion?— Far  better. 

_ Yes'  Y°U  glVe  that  °Piuion  as  a scutch  mill-owner? 

N,?55f -T  ehafSe  the  same  P««  as  formerly?— 
/ 1 emember  when  it  was  only  lOd.  and  lid.  a 
stone,  now  it  is  Is.,  and  m some  cases  more.  It  is  only 
m-L. 111,11 1 I remember  when  it  was  only  lOd 

/oo9.  How  long  ago  would  that  be?— I do  not  re- 
member; it  was  lOd  lOJd.,  and  lid.;  the  men’s  wages 
were  increased,  and  the  mill-owner  had  to  increase 
also ; he  is  now  paid  at  ls.  a stone. 

Y°u  ca,mot  think  that  2d.  a stone  increase 
notpafylittbe  lncreased  cost  of  labour?— No,  it  does 

7561.  Did  you  ever  scutch  flax  for  competition  at 
a,  prize  flax  show? — No. 

7562.  Do  you  think  that  scheme  did  anv  <mod4 I 

suppose  it  did.  * 

7563.  Are  you  in  favour  of  this  scheme  for  prizes 
for  green  flax  on  foot?— It  might  do  good. 

7o64.  You  heard  of  no  prizes  coming  to  your  dis- 
trict for  that?— Oh,  I would  say  there  did. 


Biade  ewlvAn*«?f*j  ,^ele  souje  suggestions 

the  scutch  Sbf°Uf  the  f?rm®rs  combining  with 

public  marker  ^r^°baVV^  place  of  sale  111  the 

the  spinners  of  thTflt*  ‘S  ln  “y  °Plnion»  with 
that  this  rnnM  vbe  flas  a?d  the  scutch  mill-owners 
■TrthW.f  °M  ‘l“™Plished-  If  there  would  be 
uel,  co“b;i».ti<iu  it  Aould  be  with  the  spin- 

owners  Tha?rfcSe+?tatlV1S  would  meet  the  scutch  mill- 
end  I beW  it  mV11  y way  Jt  could  be  arranged : 
7567  xr  1 C0Uld  be  arraDged  amicably  in  that  wav. 
had  the  ^f^.-Were  you  present  when  we 
pangement  ^ " lr0m  a.£Ukcel  witness  as  to  the  ar- 
Yes!  1 de  there  Wlth  reference  to  the  market?— 

and^ie^fa!.1,’ p^take  14  that  tlie  scutch  mill-owners 
into  tin.  agreed  m that  case  to  bring  the 
-Pinner?  to  aWHket  before  they  united  on  the 
1 am  sorrv  that  th  Send  tbeir  buyers?— Well, 
there  was  a fl^  K Part,6S  are  gorie  now-  1 know 
been  buying  fl^'buy®r  Present  at  that  time  who  has 
l™  - »«P.=  Of 


Petei:  O’Haiie,  Esq.,  recalled. 


We  h?re  been  in  other  districts  i„  which  all  t 
flax  has  practically  been  sold  in  the  open  market, 
tar  as  we  could  gather  it  was  the  scutch  mill-ownt 
and  the  farmers  agreed  to  sell  it  there,  and  then  t 
spinners  representatives  came?— There  are  so  ma 
of  the  farmers  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  net  tin 
to  combine  m aU  districts.  One  would  sav  one  thf 
and  another  something  else;  but  if  the  spinners  a: 
the  comnussran  houses  oould  arrange  for  it  the  fl; 
cauld  all  be  sold  in  the  open  market. 

l,n.‘.«I^oIjaj"?Uld  r,','qi'irc  the  sP,nllerso  commissi, 
houses  and  dealers  all  to  come  in?— Yes,  thev  cou 
have  a meeting.  J 

That  would  be  a big  thing,  you  know? — Y, 
could  have  representatives;  some  one  or  two  spinne 
to  represent  half-a-dozen  firms,  and  two  or  thr 
scutch  mill-owners  to  represent  a district,  and  mal 
them  all  sign  an  agreement  to  the  conditions  come 
at  the  meeting. 

7572  You  take  it,  then,  that  the  farmers  are  t, 
unwieldy  a body?— They  are  too  widely  scattered  an 
not  convenient  enough  to  communirate’  with  each  othe 


Peter 

O'Hare,  Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


7573.  You  could  call  a series  of  meetings  in  little 
parties? — Assuming  that  you  could,  although  I do  not 
hold  it  could  be  easily  dope,  one  would  be  for  selling 
at  the  mills,  and  another  for  selling  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, and  so  on ; but  if  the  majority  of  the  scutch  mill- 
owners  and  a majority  of  the  spinners  would  meet  and 
arrange  to  do  a certain  thing  it  oould  be  carried  out. 

7574.  You  have  heard  various  growers  speaking 
about  the  market;  there  is  a general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  open  market  is  the  place? — Yes. 

7575.  You  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  is  the 
opinion  wherever  we  go? — Yes. 

7576.  Well,  that  shows  that  the  farmers  are  pretty 
unanimous,  and  that  if  the  meeting  was  called  they 
would  come  in  and  support  the  arrangement? — I think 
this  other  way  would  be  the  way  to  effect  it — that  is 
my  opinion. 

7577.  You  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in 
some  places  the  farmers  and  scutch  mill-owners  have 
combined  and  that  the  spinners  have  gone  to  where 
the  market  was? — Yes. 

7578.  Mb.  Barbour. — Your  object  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  flax? — Yes,  I believe  it  would  in- 
crease the  price  of  flax.  If  all  the  flax  was  brought 
to  the  open  market  a good  many  of  the  flax  sellers 
themselves  who  have  good  flax  that  is  well  marked 
would  get  a good  price,  and  farmers  would  be  better 
satisfied,  and  the  buyers  also,  as  they  could  get  the 
quality  of  flax  which  suited  each. 


7579.  Why  do  you  think  anyone  should  call  the  spin- 
ners  together  for  any  such  plan? — Because  it  would 
convenience  the  spinners  to  come  to  the  open1  market 
for  the  flax  when  they  know  they  would  get  just  what 
they  require. 

7580.  You  say  it  would  increase  the  price?— It 
would. 

7581.  That  would  mean  that  the  spinners  would  have 
to  give  more  for  the  flax.  You  say  it  would  not  be 
convenient  for  the  farmers  to  meet,  and  then  you  ask 
the  spinners  to  meet  to  make  an  arrangement  in  order 
that  they  may  pay  more? — No,  not  pay  more,  but  if 
the  spinners  want  more  Irish  flax  they  should"  take 
these  means  of  getting  it,  as  I believe  it  would  pay 
them  to  get  what  they  required. 

7582.  You  say  the  buyers  get  an  advantage  by  em- 
ploying  these  jobbers  or  corner-boys.  Would  you  not 
do  it? — Well,  perhaps  I would,  but  I think  if  there 
was  a general  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade 
generally  I would  be  in  for  it.  Although  I might  pay 
a little  more  I would  get  exactly  the  material  I wanted. 

7583.  Mb.  Hinchcliff. — It  would  be  very  expensive 
to  drive  round  the  mills  and  not  get  what  you  wanted? 
— I want  a certain  class  of  flax ; I know  it  is  in  that 
market,  and  if  I pay  a little  more  the  flax  is  just  what 
pleases  me,  aud  after  all  perhaps  it  is  cheaper  getting 
it  that  way  than  by  a roundabout  method. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


ELEVENTH  DAY. 

TUESDAY,  1'4th  JUNE,  1910, 
AT  10.15  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Banbridge. 


PRESENT  : 

Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D.  (in  the  chair). 

James  G.  Cbawfobd,  Esq.  I James  Stewaut,  Esq.,  J.P. 

John  W.  Stewart,  Esq.  Daniel  Henbt  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Geobge  T.  Fidleb,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


William  McMahon,  Esq.,  Ballycross,  Banbridge,  County  Down,  examined. 


7584.  Mb.  Hinchcliff. — You  are  a flax-grower? — 
Yes. 

7585.  You  still  continue  to  grow  flax  and  are  grow- 
ing it  the  present  year? — I do,  sir. 

7586.  Are  you  a scutch  mill-owner? — I am  not. 

7586a.  And  you  appear  before  us  in  your  private 

capacity  as  a flax-grower?- — Yes;  as  a flax-grower. 

7587.  You  have  seen  our  terms  of  reference,  and 
know  into  what  we  have  to  inquire? — Yes. 

7588.  And  from  your  statement  of  evidence,  I see  you 
give  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  area  under 
flax  as  the  bad  prices  that  prevail? — Yes. 

7589.  Were  prices  better  during  the  past  season? — 
They  were. 

7590.  And  is  there  any  increase  in  your  district  in 
consequence  this  year? — I don’t  think  there  is  much 
except  in  my  own  case.  I have  sown  a great  deal  more 
this  year. 

7591.  And  you  have  been  advised  to  sow  more  this 
year? — Yes. 

7592.  For  the  reason  that  prices  were  better  last 
season,  and  you  anticipate  good  prices  in  the  coming 
season  ? — Well,  it  is  expected  to  be  so. 

7593.  Was  there  any  other  reason  that  induced  you 
to  sow  more? — Well,  the  yield  was  very  good  with  me 
last  year — very  fair — and  I got  a fair  price  last  year. 

7594.  We  have  had  several  other  reasons  given  us 
for  the  decline  in  the  area.  Do  you  think  any 
other  reasons  are  contributing  in  your  district  to  the 
decrease? — -Well,  the  bad  prices  is  one  reason,  and  the 
labour  question  is  another.  I don’t  think,  however, 
that  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  I have 
never  seen  any  flax  yet  that  was  not  well  handled.  For 


my  part  I have  never  had  any  trouble,  and  I had  18 
bushels  of  flax  sown  last  year. 

7595.  You  were  always  able  to  get  labour  for  pull- 
ing and  spreading ? — I didn’t  spread.  That’s  one  thing 
I object  to,  as  I consider  it  injures  the  quality  of  the 
fla*. 

7596.  You  gate  it  then? — Yes. 

7597.  And  doesn’t  that  involve  even  greater  labour 
than  spreading? — No ; far,  far  less.  Once  it  is  “gated  1 
I have  nearly  all  the  labour  over. 

7598.  What  would  be  the  average  crop  in  your 
district  per  acre  ? — Well,  to  the  Irish  acre,  I count  the 
average  crop  60  stones. 

7599.  And  when  getting  such  a crop  what  would  you 
say  would  be  the  lowest  price  per  stone  at  which  it 
would  pay? — Well,  I think  the  lowest  price  should  not 
be  under  8s.  I got  8s.  6d.  last  year. 

7600.  You  think  people  would  be  disposed  to  grow 
more  flax  if  they  were  confident  of  getting  8s. 
stone? — I do  think  they  would.  But  there  is  an  im- 
portant thing  which  is  not  spoken  of  in  any  of  the 
evidence  I have  seen  given,  and  that  is  we  get  nothing 
for  our  rough  tow — a mere  nothing.  Last  year  I sen 
12  tons  13  cwt.  of  flax  to  the  mill — I weigh  all  ®7 
flax  going  to  the  mill. 

7601.  That  is  12  tons  13  cwt.  dry  retted  strawy" 
Yes ; and  out  of  that  I got  scutched  flax — 2 tons  1 cfft- 
I was  10  tons  11J  cwt.  short  on  my  12  tons  13  cwt. 

7602.  Mr.  Cbawfobd. — That  was  shoves? — -Yes. 
that  10  tons  11  cwt.  I got  L3.  I can  give  y°“ 
case  in  point  that  happened  with  a neighbour  of 
own  three  years  past.  He  got  his  flax  done  in  a ^ 
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beside  me.  The  owner  of  the  mill  offered  him  £1  for 
his  rough  stuff,  but  he  would  not  take  it,  and  when 
he  had  it  on  his  cart  to  go  to  another  mill  he  offered 
him  30s.,  but  lie  would  not  take  that  either.  He  took 
it  away  and  sold  it  by  the  cwt,  and  got  £6  10s.  for 
it,  so  that  he  had  £5  profit  for  the  journev 
7603  Mn.  Hinchcliff . — The  matter  of  tow  and 
rough  has  been  mentioned  to  the  Committee,  but  before 
you  go  any  further  into  the  question,  I would  like  to 
know  wliat  system  you  have  for  scutching  your  flax? 
What  do  you  pay  per  stone  for  scutching?-I  pav  from 
Is.  to  is.  2d.,  which  I have  paid  for  manv  years 

7604.  What  is  your  usual  rate  ?— About'ls. 

7605.  Is  Is.  common  in  your  district? — No:  I don't 
know  of  any  scutched  at  Is.  now. 

7606  And  ejch  former  get.  nothing  for  his  „„„ 
tow  and  rough  F— Yes;  if  he  takes  it;  but  there  is 
not  many  take  it;  but  I moy  tell  yon  I will  take  it 
for  the  time  to  come. 

7607  Is  there  any  sale  for  that  in  the  open  m.rket? 
— No,  but  I know  a time  when  there  was 

7608.  And  yon  advoc.te  a change  in  that  respeot? 
— i say  that  if  the  Department  could  run  a mill  and 
appoint  a man  to  buy  that  stuff  and  get  it  handled  • 
there  would  be  plenty  of  flax  grown.  That’s  the 
grievance  the  farmers  complain  of  to  me— the  loss 
of  their  rough  stuff. 

...SLS  k,S  touSh.  k"  tW  8»t  hock  not 

scutelied. — Oh,  no:  it  is  not  scutched. 

7610  Do  the  mill-owners  not  buy  it  on  a certain 
basis  from  the  farmers?— They  buy  it  by  the  lump. 
Ihe  man  who  got  mine  last  year  offered ‘me  £2,  and 
“Jj*  ® great  dea!  to  do  lle  Save  me  £3. 

•SJ;  We  hnve  ,.1?ad  several  systems  mentioned, 
r or  instance  some  mill-owners  give  back  for  the  tow  a 
certain  sum  according  to  the  number  of  bags  of  seed 
the  farmer  has  sown?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  tliatP- 
Theres  one  man  I know,  and  ho  allows  me  Id.  per 
*«Uf°T  evury  stone  of  scutched  flax.  1 

• '„,3'  a,sajti|fnft°ry  way  to  the  farmer?— It 

wil? ™'ni.Joat  8 Wha£  1 obj®ct  t0-  A Penny  per  stone 
onl'qn,  erf  n°thmS-  G°od  flax  should  scutch  from 
rl\i  SA°neS  t0  thf  ton'  °“  the  two  tons  that 
I sent  last  year  to  the  mill  I had  61  stones,  and  when 
? * "““t  averaged  26  stones  to  the  ton. 

<014.  That  would  only  amount  to  2s.  2d.  on  that 
basis  per  ton  dried  straw? — That’s  all. 

„„,/.615'  A“d  y°ur  suggestion  to  us  is  that  the  Agri- 
ffi”w%Partm^?1  shouId  ruu  “ills  to  work  up 
this.— If  they  could  see  their  way  to  do  it,  I think 
they  would  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  flax  in 
our  neighbourhood. 

7616.  Was  there  ever  in  this  district  within  your 
memory  a buyer  of  tow  who  worked  it  at  his  own 
■fVf  aad  ^e«t  round  the  souteh  mills,  and  bought 
the  farmers  to  work  up  ?-There  was  only  one 
mill  m Lisburn  which  did  nothing  else.  Thev  bought 
towr  and  sold  it,  and  there  was  one  in  Newry  and 
W mu  f*.dy>  and  1 know  that  Mr.  Jordan,  of  Hills- 
orough.  ti-ied  lt  for  many  years . but  when  the  min_ 

wners  began  to  buy,  these  men  who  came  from  Lis- 

S a ry’  and  other  PIaces  had  stop  as  they 
could  not  get  the  stuff. 

J617-8-  did  it  happen?  Did  they  cut  out  the 
otner  people?  Do  you  mean  that  the  mill-owners  gave 
more  money  for  the  tow?— No,  I do  not;  but  a man 
who  had  little  means  would  take  the  price  before  he 
°rio  away  on  a day's  journey. 

'a- i 50u  think  then  if  there  ‘is  trouble  or  an  un- 
fh0  o ACt,°ry  arran8ement  over  the  sale  of  the  tow  at 
in  fl„CUtch  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  decline 
in  M^n^°iTIlg?— 1 d°J  indeed'  1 have  no  Station 

mJ  at,’  ?ayen’t  your  prices  for  labour  inoreased? — 

°h.  that’s  but  little. 

it  I.- jA?d  you  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
thn  i ed  you  Paid  the  increased  prices? — I paid  by 
tha  ^°^-n°ne  by  the  day  at  all.  3 

un  to  l „A  at  didyou  Pay  hy  the  stook?— I paid  3d. 

t year’  when  1 bad  to  give  3*d. . 
hoycO  'u  W.  many  stooks  would  vou  reckon  to  the 
Irish  acre  ° t0  the  busheL  1 sow  8i  bushels  to 

woifl^V'c*  ^?ldd  be  130  stooks  at  $d.  extra.  That 
tw  ; be  5s‘  6d-  extra  to  the  Irish  aere?-Yes:  but 
7625  Ti^0re  notlling‘ 

' ■ Uld  you  get  people  to  pull  the  crop?— Yes, 


17£ 

fTh?“  we  have  been  told  that  flax  is  one  of 
o nfn  nnf  w’  Cr°pa.  8‘own.  Do  you  concur  in  that 
opinion.—1  do  not,  if  your  soil  is  well  prepared.  I 
have  been  very  successful  myself  during  the  last  7 or 

LetTJV11.81'0'^  flaX-  1 made  il  a ^ule  to  plough 
prett}  early  and  I prepare  the  land  extra.  I have 
acrea  this  year,  which,  I think,  will  com- 
pare  with  any  other  man's  crop.  I prepare  my  ground 
thoroughly  and  roll  it  extra  so  that  it  has  a very  nice 

and  ke<jPs  the  bottom  well  together, 
the  Tnct  a 6 the  .seasons  been  against  you  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years ?_I  don't  think  so.  The 
seasons,  I think,  have  been  pretty  fair. 

n*  „ 1 6 2re  toI,d  that  the  quehty  Of  flax  is  not 

as  good  as  formerly— that  farmers  cannot  grow  it 
thai  1?«  g°°+di  as,  formerly  ? I think  a good  deal  of 
that  I,e,  „ the  former  a own  hands  in  spreading  the 
flax.  If  I would  be  allowed  to  tell  you.  in  my  early 
days  in  the  sixties,  there  was  a great  market  in  Tan- 
cieragee,  and  I always  heard  the  buyers  tell  mv  father 
I Y0U  have  great  land  for  growing  flax,  but  you  Jiave 
bad  water.  Now  last  year  and  any  year-and  I 
,grownflflas  _for  the  last  ten  years-I  did  not 
spiead  my  flax;  I put  it  on  the  gate,  and  a mill- 
owner  last  year  told  mo  ‘ 1 You  have  great  flax.  ” I told 
hnn  I had  good  land  but  bad  water.  He  said  “ The 
water  must  be  good ; you  have  the  best  flax  coming 
into  my  nuH.”  I told  him  it  was  not  the  water  but 
the  handling.  I spread  none,  and  if  you  spread  flax 
the  dew  takes  the  nature  out  of  it.  I can  give  you 
one  instance.  The  first  year  I spread  my  fiax,  I 
spread  it  about  a yard  wide  and  let  it  lie  over-night, 
that  night  it  came  on  a very  heavy  rain,  and  in  the 
morning  the  whole  of  the  “beet  ’’  was  broken  and 
flattened  I did  not  think  anything  of  it,  and  sent 
it  over  to  the  mill,  but  when  they  began  to  scutch 
the  mill-owner  sent  over  for  me  and  said,  "How  have 
whif*  " top  of  the 
beet  ? I told  him,  and  he  said,  “This  flax  is  fit 
to  take  a prize  at  Ballvnahinoh  market  if  we  could 
get  it  out.  He  took  it  out  as  carefullv  as  he  could, 
and  I got  first  prize  and  9s.,  and  for  the  flax  that 
was  broken  I only  got  7s.  6d. 

™2n;  As^ming  that  you  are  correct  in  your  opinion, 
that  it  is  better  to  gate”  flax  than  spread  it,  still 
other  farmers  continue  to  spread  it  as  thev  did  for- 
merly and  we  are  told  that  people  cannot  get  as  good 
a quality  as  formerly?— Well,  I sold  mv  flax  in  Lis- 
burn market  last  year,  and  a man  who*  was  standing 
beside  me  talking  to  a neighbour  said,  “You  don’t 
“d  ^ “»ld  “* 

7630  If  you  spread  it  it  would  be  as  good  as  for- 
merly— It  might  be;  but  it  would  not  be  as  good  as 
it  is  now.  e 

7631.  We  are  told  that  seed  is  not  as  good  as  it 
usfd  ber;  have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  that 
subject?— -I  have  found  that  the  seed  was  of  very 
good  quality  during  the  last  few  years.  I don’t  thfafr 
anyone  could  complain  of  the  seed.  Of  course  I see 
some  people  sowing  seed  that  I would  not  like  to  sow 
The  year  before  last  we  could  have  bought  seed  in 
Belfast  market  at  2s.  a bag  cheaper  than  usual,  but 
I went  to  another  house  and  gave  2s.  more  for  it 
I am  very  hard  to  please  in  flax-seed. 

7632.  Do  you  judge  it  by  the  appearanoe,  or  do  you 
have  it  tested  for  growth?— Not  generally;  I sent 
away  a sample  and  got  it  tested  one  Tear,  but  I 
didn’t  last  year. 

5°  y,ou  «enerally  sow  one  variety?— I do. 

7634.  -Dutch  or  "Riga? — Riga. 

7634a.  What  class  of  soil  have  you?— A nice,  deep 
s°fl.n°t  too  heavy — a nice,  warm,  deep  soil. 

7635.  You  hold  the  opinion  that  for  such  soil  as 
yours  Riga  seed  would  be  better  than  Dutch  seed? 

i do;  I got  £7  worth  of  Dutch  seed  at  Ballv- 
nahmch  one  year,  and  I sowed  it  that  year.  It  looked 
nice  seed,  but  it  was  the  worst  flax  I*  ever  had,  both 
m quality  and  yield. 

7686.  Had  yon  Riga  seed  sown  alongside  the  Dutch 
that  year?— Not  that  year,  as  I had  more  than  I 
required. 

7637.  In  regard  to  the  marketing  of  flax  : I see 
you  wish  to  make  some  observations ; do  you  sell  in 
Ballynahinch  market  regularly? — No,  sir;"  it  is  too 
far  away.  I sold  last  year  at  Lisburn. 


Baxbbidge. 
June  14, 1910 

William 

McMahon, 

Esq. 
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7638.  Is  Lisburn  market  an  old  established  market? 
— It  was  first  established  last  year. 

7639.  Did  you  find  it  was  well  attended  by  buyers? 
— It  was  very  well. 

7639a.  Were  the  Belfast  buyers  present? — A good 
many. 

7640.  And  buyers  from  the  local  mills  in  Lisburn? — 
fes. 

7641.  Was  there  a large  amount  shown? — I am  not 
sure  how  many  tons  there  were,  but  it  was  a fairly 
large  market. 

7642.  How  was  the  market  re-opened  last  year  ? — 
The  Lisburn  Commissioners,  I think,  wanted  to  bring 
the  flax  there  and  open  a market,  and  they  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  quality,  and  to  anyone  who  could 
show  the  largest  amount  of  flax  in  the  market. 

7643.  In  your  opinion  would  the  flax  sold  there 
last  year  have  been  sold  at  the  mills  if  Lisburn  market 
had  not  been  re-opened? — A great  deal  of  it  would 
no  doubt. 

7644.  Do  you  hold  the  opinion  that  the  open  market 
is  the  proper  place  to  sell  flax? — By  all  means. 

7645.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  auctioning  of 
flax  at  looal  centres? — I think  there  should  be  an 
auction.  When  a man  thinks  he  is  not  getting  fair 
play  in  the  market — that  he  is  being  boycotted — there 
should  be  a place  like  Mr.  Robson’s  to  send  it  to. 

7646.  What  would  prevent  you  having  an  auction 
at  some  convenient  place  locally — Banbridge  or  Lis- 
burn— in  the  centre  of  a growing  distriot ; it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  bring  it  to  Belfast  to  auction  it? — 
That  would  do  very  well ; 'but  how  are  you  to  get  the 
buyers  to  come. 

7647.  You  say  you  found  that  when  you  took  your 
flax  to  the  open  market  at  Lisburn,  the  buyers  came 
all  right? — They  did. 

7648.  Doesn’t  that  show  that  they  will  go  to  any 
place  where  the  flax  is? — They  might;  but  I would 
not  like  to  say  so. 

7649.  You  are  not  confident  that  although  you  had 
a good  auction  and  a good  lot  of  flax  coming  in  that 
the  buyers  would  come? — I don't  know;  I would  rather 
send  it  to  Belfast  to  Mr.  Robson’s,  because  there 
would  be  more  buyers. 

7650.  Belfast  is  the  centre  of  the  industry? — It  is, 
and  the  buyers  would  be  there.  If  we  have  not  buyers 
for  any  commodity,  we  don’t  get  good  prices.  I think 
there  is  one  thing  the  buyers  should  do,  and  that  is 
buy  by  sample.  They  will  not  do  that.  I can  give 
you  a case  which  happened  to  myself  three  years  ago. 
I was  sent  word  by  a mill-owner  that  the  buyer  was 
to  be  there  a certain  day.  I could  not  attend  myself, 
but  I sent  my  son  and  he  was  offered  6s.  6d.  for  the 
flax.  He  brought  me  the  ticket  home  and  I told  him 
I would  not  take  the  price.  I did  not  accept  it  and 
three  mornings  after  I got  another  ticket  from  another 
buyer  offering  me  l^d.  more.  I had  four  stones 
which  I took  to  a certain  spinning  mill.  I was  told 
that  they  did  not  buy  by  the  sample.  I urged  that 
gentleman  and  he  came  to  look  at  it,  and  said,  “ This 
flax  is  worth  7s.  Qd.  or  7s.  4d.”  I took  it  down  next 
day  and  got  7s.  3d.  for  it. 

7651.  That  was  after  he  saw  the  bulk? — Yes ; he 
knew  what  it  was  worth. 

7652.  Doesn’t  it  occur  to  you  that  supposing  the 
flax  was  bought  by  sample,  trouble  might  arise.  He 
might  say,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  bulk  was  not 
equal  to  the  sample  in  quality,  handling  or  soutch- 
ing? — That's  all  very  well,  but  if  a man  takes  a 
sample  to  another  man  which  is  not  up  to  the  bulk 
he  has  a right  to  suffer. 

7653.  There  is  always  trouble  about  bulk  not  con- 
forming to  sample? — I have  never  heard  much. 

7654.  How  do  you  buy  your  seed  oats? — We  gener- 
ally buy  it  at  the  market. 

7655.  Where  you  see  the  lot ; would  you  be  prepared 
to  buy  your  seed  oats  by  sample? — There  is  grass-seed 
which  is  nearly  all  sold  by  sample. 

7656.  But  that  is  a thing  that  does  not  vary  greatly 
from  the  sample? — Flax  grown  on  the  same  land  and 
handled  in  the  same  way  can't  be  of  great  difference. 

7357.  Me.  James  Stewart. — You  say  that  spreading 
spoils  the  fibre  of  the  flax? — I do. 

7658.  If  it  is  unevenly  spread;  some  is  green  and 
the  other  white,  and  different  colours? — It  takes  the 
oil  out  of  it;  the  spinners  like  green  flai?,  that  is  the 
reqson  I gate  i^. 


7659.  Generally,  spread  flax  is  two  colours,  green 
and  mixed.  Your  idea  in  “gating”  your  flax  is  to 
keep  it  the  one  colour? — We  never  failed  doing  it. 

7660-1.  You  spread  it  out  long  enough  to  stiffen, 
and  then  gate  it  afterwards? — Yes;  there  is  nothing 
I object  to  as  much  as  flax  remaining  in  the  hot  heap 
over  night,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  because  it  heats  if 
allowed  to  remain. 

7662-3.  About  this  rug  and  tow  question,  would 
your  millmen  not  scutch  it  for  you  if  you  paid  them 
for  it,  and  give  it  to  you  cleaned  up? — I would  like 
they  would. 

7664.  Did  you  ever  try  them? — I did  not;  but  I 
intend  to  do  it  this  year. 

7665.  I think  if  the  farmers  insisted  upon  it  and 
paid  for  it  they  would  be  entitled  to  get  it? — I would 
agree  with.  that. 

7666.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  the  millmen  are 
opposed  to  your  interests,  but  that  while  they  get  the 
rug  and  tow,  they  will  not  be  as  careful  ns  they  should 
he? — That  is  the  belief  of  the  farmers. 

7667.  There  is  a feeling  that  if  the.  farmer  got  his 
own  there  would  be  more  care  taken? — Yes. 

7668.  Well,  you  would  not  object  to  paying  for 
cleaning  your  “ rug  ” as  you  do  in  the  case  of  your 
flnx? — i know  one  thing,  whatever  tow  I have  it  will 
come  home  to  my  own  place  in  future. 

7669-70.  I think  you  are  right.  Do  you  think  the 
flax  crop  pays  a man  as  well  as  any  other  crop?— 
Well,  I reckon  it  pays  me  better,  and  I consider  there 
is  no  crop  as  easily  handled  or  that  can  be  produced 
as  cheaply  for  the  amount  of  money  that  you  receive 
if  you  have  a fair  orop.  I don’t  care  what  crop  yon 
put  into  the  earth,  you  have  far  more  labour  with  it 
than  with  the  flax  crop,  according  to  the  amount  of 
money  you  receive. 

7671.  How  many  hands  would  it  take  to  gate  an 
acre  of  flax? — Oh,  about  four  hands  a day  would  gate 
it  quite  easily. 

7672.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — An  Irish  acre?— Yes. 

7673.  The  same  amount  would  spread  it? — Oh,  no. 

7674.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Three  hands  would 
spread  an  English  acre  in  a day..  Of  course,  that  de- 
pends whether  you  spread  it  thick  or  thiu.  In  our 
country  we  spread  it  thick.  It  takes  four  io  gate  it, 
handle"  it,  and  tie  it  up  again? — Yes;  and  there  is  no 
lifting,  and  your  flax  is  not  pulled  through  and  tied 
the  way  the  spreaders  do,  and  it  goes  to  the  mill  far 
straighter.  You  cannot  prevent  spreaders  from  pulling 
flax  througliother. 

7675.  I never  saw  it  spread  the  way  you  do  it;  but 
I expect  it's  an  improvement.  We  have  tried  gating 
in  our  district,  hut  we  find  that  the  spreading  gives 
us  the  better  quality.  We  gated  it  out  of  the  dam; 
but  the  spreading  you  mention  may  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

7676.  You  always  keep  some  water  in  the  dam  to 
wash  your  flax  before  you  throw  it  out? — I allow  as 
little  water  off  as  possible.  If  I could  help  it  I would 
allow  none,  as  it  is  not  good  for  the  flax  to  let  it 
away. 

7677. '  Mr;  J.  W.  Stewart. — What  place  in  rotation 
do  you  sow  flax? — Well,  for  these  last  few  years  I have 
sown  it  in  lea.  I have  over  5 acres  in  lea  this  year. 

7678.  And  you  have  it  very  clean  on  that  lea— no 
weeds? — Very  clean,  no  weeds. 

7679.  Do  you  apply  any  fertilizers? — Well,  this  year 
I have  four  Irish  acres  in  one  field.  It  was  ploughed 
for  oats,  and  my  son  and  I had  an  idea  we  would  sow 
it  in  flax.  It  was  in  flax  three  years  ago.  We  put 
on  1 cwt.  of  muriate  of  potash  and  3 owt.  of  kaimt, 
and  I have  a very  nice  orop  at  the  present  time. 

7680.  It  appears  to  grow  all  right  on  that?  R 
was  flaxed  three  years  ago? — Yes. 

7681.  Do  you  believe  in  the  theory  that  land  is  flaxed 
too  much  in  this  country,  or  is  flax  sick? — I don't; 
I think  if  you  apply  manure  you  can  still  flax  it.  The 
flax  in  this  field  of  mine  is  about  18  inches  long  at  the 
present  time. 

7682.  You  never  tried  sowing  grass-seed  with  fhj5 
as  a seoond  crop  after  manuring? — Flax  does  not  do 
well  in  our  country  after  potatoes. 

7683.  But  after  a corn  crop  following  potatoes?— 
Oh,  I have  done  that  following  potatoes. 

7683a.  How  did  you  like  that?— I liked  it  very  well- 
Jjjist  year  the  flp-x  vyas  spwp  on  lea,  and  I Sowe^ 
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s tail,”  and  we  had  a ' 


in  a way  called 
field  of  flax. 

f«S4.  Well,  while  yon  ere  growing  remarkably  rood 

"T’.TJ!*  £ £* 

as  to  ioiijj  i \ fais t Lilli  tilo  people  "low  jt  *i ^ ..pi i d. 

I think  they  can  Generally  speaking  the  has  i,  „„ 
sown  early  enough  m our  country 

r68,5'  l1!  ’ft*  «■*•«>  “ «•  land  in  general  corn- 
pared  with  30  or  40  years  ago? — Well  1 +hi„t  ;+ 
more  adapted  now  for  growing  flax  than  it  was*  at 
that  time,  because  it  has  been  lying  out  a good  deal 
aud^there  has  not  been  so  much  tillage  as  tlere  used 

7686.  How  did  you  gate  your  flax?  Had  you  ever 
any  experience  of  gating  and  spreading  at  the  same 

ITw^a ST  ^ °ne  ye8r  When  * — Greyed* 

7687  Had  you  any  gated  that  year  as  well?— No  - I 
had  not.  > l 

7687a.  Butthat  was  hardly  a fair  test  for  vou  to 
“-aoA  1 ad?ut  it  is  scarcely  a fair  test. 

ibSH  We  have  had  other  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
they  gated  and  spread  the  same  flax  in  the  same  vear 
and  the  spread  flax  gave  the  best  quality  aud  was  the 
most  uniform.  J 

7689.  Well,  now,  about  the  labour  question;  you 
don  t find  any  difficulty  about  the  labour?— Not  much  • 
Banbridge  and  can  get  a lot  of  hands  to 
come  out  and  pull  the  flax. 

7690  It  only  means  a few  shillings  more  per  acre 
than  it  used  to  be?— That  is  all.  ^ 

7691.  And  3d  or  6d.  a stone  more  for  the  scutched 
flax,  or  eight  or  ten  stones  more  to  the  acre  would 
cover  all  that?— It  would. 

7692.  About  the  tow  question,  how  much  rough  stuff 
had  you  on  this  lot  of  flax;  I think  you  said  you  were 
offered  £1  for  what  you  sold  for  £6  10s.  ?— It  was  a 
neighbour  of  mine  did  that. 

7693.  The  former  method  of  buying  tow  was  bv  mer- 
chants r — It  was. 

7694.  Who  got  it  at  the  mills  ?— You  took  it  to  these 
men,  and  they  gave  you  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  for  the  rough, 
according  to  the  quality. 

7695.  And  they  gave  you  more  money  than  the 
scutchers  are  giving  you  at  the  present  time?— I think 
it  was  a great  deal. 

7696.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a very  big  price 
for  tow ; at  the  same  rate  as  your  neighbour  got,  what 
could  you  have  got  for  yours?— I could  not  tell  except 
it -had  been  weighed. 

, ?ut  baking  the  stuff  together  could  you  not 
tell  by  the  amount?— I did  not  ask  him.  I met  him 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I asked  him  about  this 
again  and  he  said  it  was  quite  true.  I didn't  ask 
seed  he  had  sown  to  the  acre. 

<698.  If  the  tow  question  is  a grievance  here,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  start  a co-operative  mill  and  have 
your  own  tow  scutched?— I wish  we  could  do  that.  If 
it  was  done  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  farmers 
the  ver}-  thing  I would  advocate. 

7699.  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  seed  vou  are 
buying ?— I don’t  think  there  is  any  blame  to‘be  left 
on  the  seed  as  far  as  I can  see. 

7/00.  How  do  you  judge  your  seed;  yon  say  you 
gave  2s.  more  for  one  seed  than  another;  does  that 
make  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  seed? — I 
like  a nice,  green  seed,  with  as  little  dirt  and  dead 
seeds  in  it  as  possible. 

7701  Do  you  find  in  your  good  crops  that  there  is 
a great  proportion  of  short  and  inferior  stalks? — No ; 
t do  not.  I may  tell  you  I got  first  prize  last  year 
under  the  county’s  scheme,  and  first  prize  about  3 
years  ago  and  the  gold  medal.  I think  I hold  as  many 
°r  flax  as  any  man  in  Ulster, 
would  ^°U  aPProve  °b  buying  by  the  sample? — I 

. ^08.  And  you  say  there  can't  be  a great  difference 
in  flax  grown  in  the  same  field  and  watered  in  the 
same  water?— There  oan’t  be. 

7704.  Have  yon  ever  seen  a great  difference  in  flax 
hat  way? — Not  much;  if  it  was  put  in  different  dams 
there  might  be. 

7705  Have  you  ever  seen  a great  difference  between 
ne  scutcher’s  work  and  another’s? — I have  surely; 
a have  seen  scutchers  in  mills,  and  I could  find  in 
77r^r-r  ^ g°  07er  and  pull  them  away, 
mill  v “ a man  was  sending  a sample  to  a spinning 
nun  he  woqld  naturally  take  the  sample  that  the  best 
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sisrjsissi..1  'i»'t  **•>■  - 

flax*  TItbinltl‘f<i  miII-°wner  assist  you  in  selling  your 
7-no  ^ \ he  Very  °PP°site  is  the  case.  ‘ 
wl'  - d0n!?  is  rather  strange  evidence 

dlT  , ^^/ear  I went  to  Lisburn 
he  said  thi  flov  16  ?r  wh0  seutched  uiy  flax,  and 
ronud  ’ 1 “Ha  flax  sl,louId  get  you  8s.”  A buver  came 
^ ai  -mt  51  question  afc  a«.  but  gave 
. .J  tleket-  1 said,  what  are  you  doinr-a  ’•  “ t 
gnnng  you  a ticket  for  that  flax  at  8s.,”  he  said  I 
turnp1)  W°U  <?1  DOt,  Uife  8s-  as  it  was  worth  more.  He 
sell  tllrflUn  o ardAafike,d  me, had  tI,is  man  uot  power  to 
9s  for  it3  i hLt°  d+himJbe  had  not«  that  I wanted 
Vvno  v , L,eW  out  and  g°t  8s.  6d.  for  it. 

' , ^robably  you  sold  it  too  cheap  yourself?— I 

wJ  g°mg  at  9s’  at  the  same  time  and  I 

aS  §°°d  as  mine-  Two  years 
6g°  If0*,*  ticket  sent  to  me  from  the  mill  offering  me 
not  i deliTCrtd  afc  Ballinahinch.  I did 

,lt’  and  tllree  mornings  afterwards  got  7s.  4d 
J '%■  f?  a gene,[al  rule,  do  not  mill-owners  try  to 
get  the  highest  price  for  the  farmers’  flax? — I don’t 

and56!  ithat;  1 TaS,  in  Newrl'  market  one  day, 
and  1 was  looking  at  the  buyers  buying  flax.  One 

buver’  •■nlf'  -9d'  ,°.r  6s‘  A mill-owner  said  to  the 
t)UJ®r’  J?on  * give  him  any  more  you  will  get  it.” 
n „ .u  ,don  4 thmk  the  mill-owners  are  getting 
any  commmsmn  on  the  sale  of  flax?-I  do  not  7 but  I 
tfliuk  they  should  help  the  farmers  more. 
jl +LT°nId  be  the  mill-owner’s  interest 

Sfof  Uamel'  S1°Uld  ge,t  as  g°°d  a return  as  possible 
dcluL  nn  °r°Veei“g  Ahat  the  miH-uwner's  business 

tstssssjf ,nrm" is  ”n  p"a » ■« 

*ssss.  d«“'‘ 

7/14.  Mr.  Crawford.  Did  you  take  vour  flax  to 
Lisburn  market  early  in  the  season?— I think  it  was 
the  second  market. 

+l,I715'  °id  ‘t®  market  not  di®  out  before  the  end  of 
the  season? — I am  not  sure  about  that. 

I™.'  ^°ur  ueighbours  grow  flax?— Some  of  them. 

11  ■ Are  as  successful  as  you?— Thev  have 

done  very  well  these  last  few  years. 

is  7„71fo  that  If  -lou.r  immediate  neighbourhood  flax 
is  a paying  crop? — It  is. 

it? — A little — not  muck; 
they  all  complain  about  the  price. 

von72°TW ^ANE;~Are  fhere  scutch  mills  near 

■ 7V0T  o PS  OTdy  one  near  me- 

*uteh  ” “»P**iti»»  the 

diffipnii,*1*0,  J°ij  LbiPk  if  there  was  competition  vour 
thfnkiftWUwnbe  kSS  38  regards  the  tow 3 nest  ion? — I 

fS«5as.£S3= 

to  Ballinahinch  to  meet  some  buyer.  He  asked  me 
where  I got  it  scutched,  and  I said  in  Mr.  So-and-S^s 
mill  and  he^replied  : ‘I’ll  not  buy  that  as  it  is  not  in 
7794^^'  7Pu,d  not  tench  it  at  all. 

77“  tX?u  temk  that  buyers  have  districts  ent  out 
am7°"|st^hemfi^s  ? They  had  at  that  time 

g "g°  14  ™ abe»t  seven 

— nSA?*™  J°“  “me  °41*”  ““  of  ibe  kind? 

7727.  Is  it  a genersl  oompiaint  in  vour  district? 

E™**",  rt0.01!1."  spinning  mill,,  aid  they  told  me 
buv  » noVr"1'  d"trl,ct  *°  b»y  in  and  they  would  not 
^a^  boycotted  * " to  ‘h'  P*P"!'  *howinB  h°' 

77^-  ®ad  yen  any  trouble  with  the  fishery  neonle 
over  the  flax-water?— No.  J people 

7729.  There  are  no  prosecutions  in  yonr  district?— 

Oh,  no,  there  is  no  river  near  us  at  all. 

7730.  Mh.  Crawford — Where  is  your  place? It  is 

about  two  miles  from  Banbridge- 

'wf-3'  P11  what  road?— The  Promore  Road.  If  lies 
nearly  alongside  tbe  railway. 


Ba.nbridce. 
June  14, 1910. 

Wiliiatn 

McMahon, 

Esq. 
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Banbridge 
June  14, 19: 

William 

McMahon, 

Esq. 


7732.  Mr.  Hcncholiff. — I understand  you  to  say  that 
you  won  prizes  under  the  County  Committee’s  scheme? 
— Yes. 

7733.  Has  that  scheme  had  any  useful  result? — 
Well,  I think  it  has;  but  I don’t  know  that  the  prizes 
are  well  given  out.  I think  if  they  were  given  to  the 
man  who  could  show  the  largest  quantity  of  flax  it  would 
be  wise.  It  is  not  fair  to  give  me  a prize  if  any  man  can 
show  five  acres  or  more  of  flax  than  I can,  provided 
his  flax  is  nearly  as  good  as  mine  is.  Of  course,  if  his 
flax  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  mine  I would  say  they  are 
right.  I would  rather  do  away  with  the  scheme  and 
get  a co-operative  mill  if  the  Department  could  see 
their  way  to  get  that  done. 

7734.  You  are  aware  there  was  a co-operative  mill 
in  your  county  P — I am  not. 

7735.  Do  you  know  a place  called  Dromara? — I do. 

7736.  Is  there  a co-operative  mill  there? — I believe 
there  is;  hut  that  is  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  me.  I 
brought  my  flax  one  year  to  that  mill  to  get  it 
scutched,  hut  they  would  not  do  it  as  they  said  they 
were  too  busy. 

7737.  Do  you  know  that  the  mill  was  not  a par- 
ticular success,  that  it  is  not,  now  in  operation? — I 
didn’t  know  that. 

7738.  To  come  back  to  the  question  of  a prize 
scheme ; you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  offering  prizes 
for  flax  which  grew  outside  the  proper  rotation;  you 
would  have  it  that  each  man  should  only  grow  flax 
according  to  his  rotation  and  only  have  a certain  area 
under  flax? — I don’t  know  .about  that,  if  a man  can 
grow  a good  field  of  flax. 

7738a.  Take  the  case  of  your  own  farm  where  you 
grow  flax  in  place  of  oats,  would  you  still  be  in  favour 
of  giving  prizes  to  a man  who  changed  the  rotation 
provided  the  flax  was  as  good? — I surely  would. 

7739.  Are  you  aware  that  the  County  Committee 
have  changed  their  flax  scheme  this  year? — I have 
heard  that. 

7740.  You  may  take  it  that  they  have  changed  to 
offering  prizes  for  scutched  flax,  and  they  are  taking 
the  yield  and  quality  into  account ; do  you  think  that 
is  the  better  way? — I think  it  is,  but  I am  afraid 
if  I had  a good  lot  of  flax  I would  not  go  away  to 
Rathfriland  Hill  to  show  it.  I would  be  getting  a very 
good  price  when  it  would  pay  me  to  cart  it  twelve  miles. 

7741.  The  great  objection  to  showing  scutched  flax 
is  the  distance  you  have  to  take  it? — I would  not  go 
if  I had  a great  lot  of  flax. 

7742.  You  could  get  over  that  difficulty  if  there 
were  shows  in  market  towns  on  market  days? — Ob, 
yes.  I think  that  under  the  scheme  Lisburn  market 
should  have  been  encouraged. 

7743.  I understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  John 
Stewart’s  question,  that  a good  judge  could  give  a 
fair  opinion  of  flax  on  foot.  If  there  was  much  in  this 
question  of  prize  flax  turning  out  badly  at  the  mill, 
you  would  prefer  a scheme  of  prizes  for*  yield  and 
quality  at  the  mill? — When  a man  has  a good  yielding 
crop,  if  he  does  not  destroy  it  in  the  handling  he  is 
nearly  sure  to  have  good  quality. 

7744.  Did  you  ever  see  a case  where  first  prize  lots 
turned  out  extremely  bad  both  in  yield  and  quality  ? — 
A good  deal  depends  on  the  handling  and  the  water. 

7745.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  spending  some  of 
the  agricultural  rate  in  the  county  to  improve  flax- 
growing?— I would. 

7746.  Under  the  present  scheme,  or  a scheme  of  co- 
operation in  scutching  flax? — I would  go  in  for  the 
co-operation  and  do  away  with  the  prizes. 

7747.  Tell  me  exactly  how  you  gate  your  flax  from 
the  time  you  take  it  out  of  the  dam  ?— Well,  when  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  dam,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  the  carts 
come  and  take  it  away. 

7748.  How  long  do  you  let  it  stop  in  the  heap  ? — Not 
more  than  two  hours,  if  possible.  I would  not  let  it 
lie  overnight  by  any  means.  If  it  is  a good  drying  day, 
we  cart  it  out  on  a lea  field,  and  then  throw  it  off  in 
beets  here  and  there,  and  a few  hands  open  it  out  about 
a yard  wide. 

7749.  Next  day,  if  there  is  fine  weather,  what  oc- 
curs?— A man  goes  through  it,  and  catches  the  beet 
at  the  top,  and  turns  it  round  and  shakes  it,  and  then 
closes  it  up  again. 

7750.  And  it  stands  up  in  a conical  shape? — Yes. 

7751.  Is  it  not  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  the  wind? 
— Even  if  it  does,  it  does  not  take  any  harm ; the  wind 
gets  through  it,  and  dries  it  as  well  as  if  it  yyas 
standing. 


7752-3.  Am  I right  in  understanding  from  what  yon 
have  said  that  the  cost  of  your  system  of  gating  fe 
lower  than  the  usual  cost  of  spreading  flax;  what  is  the 
cost  of  the  whole  procedure? — It  is  a great  deal 
cheaper,  because  you  have  no  spreading  or  great  lift, 
ing  of  any  account,  and  your  straw  is  ready  for  tying 
up.  That  is  largely  why  I go  in  for  it. 

7754.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  rippling  of  flax; 
you  seem  to  have  considered  this  whole  flax  question 
to  a great  extent  ? — I never  tried  it ; any  rippling  I saw 
done  was  in  my  father's  time;  but  I think  it  costs 
too  much. 

7755.  That  would  be  rippling  green  flax? — Yes. 

7756.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  of  drying  the 
flax  when  pulled  and  then  have  it  done? — I once  kept 
half  a bushel  of  flax  for  a gentleman  in  Belfast,  and 
dried  it,  but  he  never  came  for  it,  and  I lost  my  flax. 

7757.  Were  you  able  to  dry  it  satisfactorily?— It  was 
dry,  but  the  mice  got  into  it  and  cut  it. 

7758.  Apart  from  the  damage  done  by  the  mice 
was  the  fibre  of  the  dried  flax  good? — It 'was  not  as 
good  as  flax  handled  when  green. 

7759.  You  say  your  father  used  to  ripple  green  flax? 
— He  did. 

7760.  Did  ho  continue  that  practice? — No,  not  when 
the  hands  began  to  get  scarce. 

7761.  His  experience  and  opinion  was  that  it  didn’t 
pay  him? — It  was. 

7762.  And  that  is  your  opinion  also? — Yes,  I don't 
think  it  would  pay. 

7763.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  that  flax 
should  be  all  taken  by  the  farmers  to  some  big  retting 
station  and  retted  there? — I think  it  might  be  a good 
thing. 

7764.  The  way  you  answer  that  question  gives  me 
the  idea  that  you  have  doubts  about  it? — If  that  was 
the  case  I would  sow  a great  deal  more,  if  I had  not 
trouble  in  getting  it  handled. 

7765.  Do  you  see  any  great  difficulty  in  the  adop- 
tion of  that  scheme? — I don't  know,  I never  thought 
out  the  matter,  but  I don't  think  there  could  be  much. 

7766.  Do  you  put  your  flax  in  the  steep  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  pulled? — Yes. 

7767.  You  don’t  think  it  could  be  kept  a day  or  two 
after  it  is  pulled  until  it  is  put  in  the  retting  ponds 
at  a central  place? — I don’t  think  you  could  do  that 
without  injuring  the  flax.  Of  course,  one  day  will  not 
do  much  harm.  If  I have  flax  pulled  damp  I have  it 
turned  over  now  and  then,  but  I would  let  the  sun  at 
it  as  little  as  possible. 

776S.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  don't  believe  in 
stooking  green  flax? — I do  not. 

7769.  You  prefer  to  have  it  lying  in  beets? — I do. 

7769a.  If  it  was  a very  sunny  day,  would  one  day 

lying  in  the  beet  broadside  not  do  it  more  injury  than 
if  it  was  in  the  stook? — I think  it  would  be  more  in- 
jured in  the  stook. 

7770.  Why? — The  sun  and  weather  get  more  at  it 
in  the  stook.  If  it  lies  one  day  in  the  beet  it  won't 
take  much  harm,  but  if  it  lies  two  days,  you  probably 
will  have  it  burned  and  dried  up. 

7771.  If  you  had  damp  and  dark  weather,  would  two 
days  do  it  any  injury? — I don’t  know,  but  I don't  like 
flax  tied  wet. 

7772.  You  say  there  is  not  much  competition 
amongst  scutch  mill-owners? — Very  little  in  our  dis- 
trict, there  are  a good  many  mills  closed  that  I know 
of. 

7773.  If  the  mills  are  being  closed  down,  wouldn't 
that  go  to  show  that  they  must  not  have  been  paying 
the  owners? — Well,  up  till  the  last  seven  years  there 
was  very  little  flax  grown  in  this  district,  and  » 
dropped  out  nearly  altogether. 

7774.  The  mills  are  still  there? — Yes. 

7775.  Don’t  you  think  if  there  was  such  a lot  ol 
money  in  the  tow  business  that  these  mills  would  jump 
up  again  ? — It  would  be  hard  to  get  the  hands  back. 

7776.  That  is  true,  when  the  hands  go  away  it  18 

hard  to  get  them  back? — I know  places  where  there 
used  to  be  a lot  of  hands  and  there  is  not  a family 
about  now.  „ 

7777.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  object  to  the  milk 
owners  getting  these  shoves  and  tow — that  it  is  money 
to  them? — Yes. 

7778.  It  leaves  you  open  to  the  suspicion  that  tne/ 
don’t  take  as  much  care  with  your  flax  as  they  mig® 
do? — I don’t  like  to  blame  them,  hut  that  if  hw 
opinion  of  the  farmers. 
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7779.  Mr., J.  W\ Stewart.— Don’t  you  think  it 

would  be  rather  a strange  practice  if  mill-owners  who 
have  to  keep  employees  allowed  stuff  to  be  carried  awav 
and  scutched  by  other  people  who  have  no  better  facili- 
ties  for  doing  it,  and  who  would  give  no  bettor  price 
for  it.  Why  don’t  they  buy  it  by  the  weight  ?— You 
would  then  have  an  idea  of  what  you  are  getting. 

7780.  I would  take  it  that  seeing  your  flax  is  so  good 
there  would  not  be  much  coming  off  it;  it  would  be 
very  good  for  the  bulk?— No,  you  will  not  have  the 
same  quantity  as  you  would  have  off  bad  flax. 

7781.  But  you  would  have  far  more  scutched  fibre 
with  the  bulk? — Yes. 


7783.  Some  other  stuff  might  not  be  worth  more 
than  Is.  6d.  a cwt.? — It  might  not. 

7784.  You  would  still  have  to  depend  on  the  mill- 
owner’s  judgment  in  this  matter  whether  he  would 
give  you  4s.  for  your  rough  or  only  Is.  6d.  Would  a 
man  who  was  only  getting  Is.  6d.  be  satisfied  knowing 
his  neighbour  was  getting  4s.  ? — If  he  was  a man  with 
any  judgment  he  would  know  what  he  was  entitled  to 
get. 

7785.  But  that  would  be  an  intolerable  position  for 
the  mill-owner? — It  might  be. 

7786.  I am  afraid  there  is  great  difficulty  about 
this  tow  question  and  the  exact  value  of  it? — I think 
there  is  myself. 

7787.  We  have  known  years  when  tow  was  £9  and 
£10  a ton? — Yes,  and  it  is  not  long  ago  when  it  was  up 
to  £14  a ton. 

7788.  When  a mill-owner  is  getting  £10  for  the 
scutched  tow,  and  when  it  is  costing  him  about  £8  a 
ton  to  shake  it,  clean  it,  and  scutch  it,  bale  it,  and  send 
it  away,  he  has  not  much  left  to  give  to  the  farmer? — 

I don’t  know  that  he  has. 


McMahon, 

Esq. 


"89.  I have  known  tow  to  be  scutched  co-opera-  Banbridge. 
lively  and  when  the  stuff  was  sold  and  all  expenses  - 
paid  the  balance  was  divided  amongst  the  fanners  ac-  June  14, 1910. 
cording  to  the  seed  cropped  on  the  scutched  flax.  But  — 
they  were  only  able  to  get  up  to  4s.  for  the  bag  of  Wi,:ia 
™«0f  eourse  tow  miSht  take  a sudden  jump,  say, 
to  *20  a ton,  then  there  would  be  a good  balance  for  • 
the  farmers. 

1 1 7™ }[r-  Stewart.— The  mill  owners  scutch 

this  stuff  mostly  for  their  own  use?— They  do. 

< <91.  The  farmers  would  not  object  to  pav  them  if 
they  scutched  it  for  them?— I wish  they  would  scutch 
it  for  me. 

i '92.  Would  it  not  be  a kind  of  education  for  the 
tarmer  to  know  how  much  refuse  he  had  in  his  flax — 
the  next  year  he  would  handle  it  better,  so  that  lie 
wojild  have  less  refuse?— It  would,  of  course. 

7793.  It  would  help  him  in  every  way?— It  would. 
c ,'V?4-  M.p-  Htnchcuff. — I understood  you  to  say  you 
nahineh?— ^ °Pen  market  at  L‘sburn  and  Bally- 

7795.  Have  you  any  of  the  class  of  people  known  as 
hangers-on  or  jobbers  in  these  markets?— Well  I 

don  t ooject  to  that  sort  of  man  at  all.  I don’t  object 
r ' trymS  *0  make  a living,  but  I do  object  to 
the  null  buyer  standing  by  and  letting  the  jobber  buv 
it,  and  then  taking  it  up.  If  there  was  anything  in 
it  and  if  there  was  a percentage  more  it  should  be  given 
to  the  farmer.  6 

7796.  Is  there  any  difficulty  if  a jobber  comes  to 
your  cart  and  offers  you  a price  below  the  real  value 
or  vour  flax,  and  then  moves  on  and  lets  somebody  else 
mr— i never  had  any  trouble  with  them.  In  Newry 
market  there  is  a good  deal  of  those  men  about,  but 

°°  market  about  here  except  Lisburn. 

"97.  You  would  not  put  up  with  that  would  you; 
you  would  take  steps  to  remove  a man  like  that  who 
was  interfering  with  your  business  that  way?— I would 


Alexander  Cbomie,  Esq.,  Rathfriland,  County  Down,  examined. 


7798.  Mr.  Hinohcuff. — You  are  a flax-grower  and 
mill-owner? — Yes. 

7799.  And  you  are  not  representing  any  public  body? 

7800.  But  simply  in  your  private  capacity  as  a flax- 
grower  and  flax-scutcher? — Quite  so. 

7801.  Has  there  been  a great  decrease  in  the  area 
imder  flax-cultivation  in  your  district?— Not  within 
u6  *en  yearsJ  but  certainly  in  my  recollection 

there’s  not  a one-fourth  sown  that  there  was. 

7802.  Can  you  give  any  reason  at  all  as  to  why  the 
decrease  has  not  been  more  marked  these  last  ten 
years? — The  reason,  I think,  is  simply  this : the  prices 
these  last  four  or  five  years  have  been  better. 

7803.  The  prices  have  not  been  better  right  through 
the  ten  years,  I suppose? — The  reason  the  decrease 
was  not  so  marked  for  the.  three  or  four  years  before 
that  was  that  we  were  holding  on  thinking  that  it 
might  improve. 

.7804.  Has  there  been  an  increase  this  year  in  your 
district? — No,  no  perceptible  increase. 

7805.  You  don’t  think,  do  you,  that  you  sea  more 
flax? — There  might  be  an  odd  field,  but  nothing  worth 
noting. 

7806.  Has  not  the  price  improved  considerably  last 
season  as  compared  with  previous  season? — Quite  to 
tu%  a Is-  a stone  of  an  advance,  and  possibly  Is.  6d. 

7807.  You  don’t  think  that  that  increase  is  very 
likely  to  result  in  an  increased  acreage? — Well,  my  own 
experience  is  that  a good  many  farmers  would  sow 
more  flax  but  they  cannot  get  it  handled.  It  oomes  at 
af®eason  of  the  year  when  you  can  scarcely  get  the  hay 
off  the  land  to  prepare  for  the  flax,  and  the  harvest 
m on  before  you  get  rid  of  it.  In  our  neighbourhood 
there  are  no  extra  hands,  except  the  hands  the  far- 
mers employ  the  year  round.  I can  recollect  the  time 

Twi  y°U  cotdd  get  as  many  hands  as  you  liked. 

7808.  Do  you  go  in  for  growing  grass-seed  generally 
111  your  district? — Yes. 

7808a.  You  cut  that  rather  later  than  you  would  if 
you  were  not  saving  your  seed? — Tee. 

And  doesn’t  that  mean  that  the  grass-seed  har- 
Ym  ' and  ^ax  harvest  are  almost  close  together? — 


if  10.  Have  the  past  seasons  been  against  you?— Yes 
they  were  very  much  against  us,  except  the  last  couple 
of  seasons  tor  getting  anything  into  proper  order.  Pre- 
vious to  the  last  couple  of  seasons  unless  it  was  sown 
very  early  you  could  not  have  got  it  in  until  about 
the  middle  of  May. 

7811.1s  the  quality  of  flax  as  good  now  as  formerly? 
— 1 don  t think  it  is. 

, ,7812'  f-ud  t<J  , what  would  you  ascribe  the 
falling  off  in  quality  m the  Irish  flax?—' Well,  mv 
own  experience  of  the  matter  is,  I think,  that  the 
water  on  our  farms  is  not  stagnant  enough  for  retting 
purposes.  In  my  early  days  we  had  a meadow  which 
was  never  thoroughly  drained— you  could  not  get  the 
water  to  run  off  it — and  now,  since  the  meadow  has 
been  thoroughly  drained,  we  have  not  the  same  quality 
of  flax  at  all.  ‘Whether  that  is  the  cause  of  it  or  not  I 
don  t know,  but  I think  the  longer  water  is  kept  stag- 
nant the  better  it  is  for  the  flax. 

7813.  And  you  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  retting 
P°nd  * considerable  time?— YeB,  long  before  ‘it  is 

7814.  I understand  in  certain  districts  where  it  is  the 
practice  to  fill  the  pond  immediately  before  the  flax  is 
put  m that  there  is  a falling  off,  and  that  has  been 
the  system  for  some  time,  so  in  that  district  the  reason 
you  give  would  not  be  the  cause?— That  is  so. 

7815.  Do  you  think  that  the  seed  is  as  good  as  for- 
merly?—I think  it  is  as  good  as  we  have  had  for  a 
number  of  years.  I have  no  complaint  at  all. 

7816.  What  variety— Dutch  or  Riga— is  sown  in 
your  district  ? — Largely  Dutch.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  Riga  sown  too. 

7817.  Was  there  more  Riga  sown  this  past  season? 

I am  not  quite  sure. 

7817a.  And  have  you  sown  it  yourself  ?— We  have 
seven  bushels  of  Riga  sown  ourselves. 

7818.  What  do  you  usually  sow?— Dutoh  and  Riga, 
but  largely  Dutch. 

7819.  Why  did  you  sow  the  Riga  this  year?— Well, 
as  a sort  of  test. 

7819a.  The  Riga  seed  looked  particularly  well  this 
year? — It  did. 

7820.  Is  the  general  class  of  soil  in  your  district 
heavy? — No,  rather  light. 
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7821.  And  still  you  sow  Dutch  in  a light  soil? — Yes. 

7822.  You  know  that  that  is  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion  of  farmers? — I believe  it  is;  but,  of  course, 
our  soil  is  not  as  light  as  in  some  districts. 

7823.  Have  not  the  large  farmers  given  up  flax- 
growiiig  generally  to  a greater  extent  proportionately 
than  the  small  farmer? — They  have. 

7824.  It  is  said  that  the  large  farmers  grew  the  best 
flax.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — Yes. 

7825.  That  would  be  one  reason  why  the  quality  has 

fallen  off  in  your  opinion? — Yes.  The  longer  the 

ground  remains  in  lea  the  better  your  flax  will  be  both 
in  yield  and  quality.  If  you  keep  impoverishing  the 
ground  with  other  crops  you  will  not  have  as  good  a 
crop  as  if  it  was  lying  in  lea  for  eight  or  ten  years. 

7826.  Where  you  work  a rotation  with  various 
crops  for  a number  of  years  it  would  not  have 
the  same  effect  as  the  same  rotation  with  long 
lea? — That  is  my  own  personal  experience.  There 
is  one  farm  between  my  own  place  and  Newry 
that  I know  very  well — which  was  lying  in  lea 
for  about  fifteen  years.  The  owner  took  a crop  of  oats 
off  it,  and  had  it  in  flax  next  year.  He  had  thirty 
stones  to  the  bushel  in  some  places.  I also  know 
another  farmer  who  had  a lot  of  lea  out  for  a long 
time.  Last  season  it  was  sown  in  oats  and  now  he  has 
flax  in  it  this  year,  and  you  would  not  see  anything  in 
the  district  at  all  like  it,  and  it  promises  to  be  almost 
a double  crop.  That  too  has  been  my  own  experience. 

7827.  Can  you  tell  us  the  economic  limit  of  yield 
and  price  that  would  induce  a farmer  in  your  district 
to  sow  flax? — I should  say  a farmer  would  be  satisfied 
if  he  had  ,£20  to  the  Irish  acre  gross.  Of  course,  there 
would  not  be  much  of  a margin  of  profit;  but  I don’t 
think  that  would  prevent  them  sowing  it. 

7828.  That  would  be  50  stones  at  8s.  a stone? — Quite 
so.  If  they  had  an  average  yield  at  8s.  a stone  they 
would  sow  flax. 

7829.  I see  from  your  statement  of  evidence  that  yon 
wish  to  make  some  observations  about  the  marketing  of 
the  flax  ? — I am  very  much  in  favour  of  the  open  mar- 
ket. I believe  if  the  flax  industry  is  to  be  maintained 
we  must  have  the  open  markets.  I know  from  my  own 
experience  and  from  tnat  of  my  oustomers,  that  al- 
though. they  may  have  confidence  in  the  buyers  at  the 
mills,  yet  they  are  hardly  as  satisfied  as  when  they  have 
competition  in  the  open  market.  We  Irishmen  like  to 
get  some  room  to  talk  a little,  instead  of  just  taking 
the  price  offered. 

7830.  Do  you  sell  your  customers’  flax  at  your  own 
mill? — No  i not  much. 

7831.  Where  does  it  go  to? — Rathfriland  market, 
and  a good  deal  during  the  last  few  years  went  direct 
to  the  spinning  mill  at  Gilford. 

7832.  You  as  a scutch  mill-owner  would  not  have 
any  objection  to  combining  with  other  scutch-millers 
to  close,  your  mills  against  buyers  if  your  customers 
desire  it? — No ; I would  be  very  much  in  favour  of  it. 

7833.  Would  you  tell  us  what  is  the  usual  practice 
in  regard  to  tow  in  yoixr  mill? — Well,  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  sell  by  the  bulk;  but  we  buy  it  'by  weight 
or  bulk.  We  have  always  the  bridge  to  put  it  on 
if  the  farmer  wishes  it,  and  he  gets  the  full  market 
valuq  by  the  cwt. 

7834.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  as  to  quality? 
— Certainly.  Some  tow  would  not  pay  for  more  than 
the  handling  of  it. 

7835.  That  is  all  taken  into  account? — Yes. 

7836.  And  each  man’s  tow  is  kept  by  itself  till 
disposed  of? — Yes.  Every  man  has  to  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  price  before  it  is  touched  by  us. 

7837.  I take  it  you  buy  practically  all  the  tow 
from  your  customers’  flax? — Yes ; and  buy  from  others 
as  well,  and  have  for  years. 

7838.  Do  you  scutch  that  during  the  ordiuary 
scutching  season,  or  do  you  wait  till  the  scutching 
is  over? — It  is  generally  at  the  last  of  the  season 
it  is  soutched. 

7839.  Would  your  customers  be  satisfied  if  you  had 
two  stocks  scutching  tow? — I don't  think  they  would 
object. 

7840.  Would  not  the  man  who  wanted  his  flax 
scutched  quickly? — We  always  employ  a fairly  large 
number  of  hands,  and  we  always  get  it  through  pretty 
quickly. 

7841.  Do  you  find  that  the  price  of  flax  falls  about 
January  generally  P— It  is  a general  rule,  and  I think 
it  is  a great  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  spinners, 
because  if  they  gave  a uniform  price  during  the 


entire  season,  the  growers  would  not  hurry  the  scutch 
mill-owners  to  have  it  done  at  the  opening  of  the 
season. 

7842.  Mb.  Crawford. — It  is  your  opinion  that  the 
prices  regularly  fall  at  the  end  of  the  season?— I 
don’t  say  always,  but  it  has  often  been  the  ease. 

7843.  Would  it  not  then  be  better  for  the  spinners 
not  to  buy  until  the  tail  end  of  the  season? — I don’t 
say  it  would  be  better  for  them  not  to  buy. 

7844.  But  if  the  flax  falls  why  should  they  buy 
their  bulk  before  Christmas? — Those  who  do  not  buv 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  certainly  benefit  bv 
the  falling  off. 

7845.  How  is  it  that  the  spinners  did  not  find  that 
out  long  ago? — I don't  know,  but  it  is  true. 

7846.  What  size  is  your  market  at  Uatlifriland, 
are  there  ever  more  than  20  tons? — I remember  the 
time  when  there  would  he  50  ton  in  it. 

7847.  But  during  the  past  few  years? — Yes,  the 
market  has  fallen  off  considerably  by  the  selling 
at  the  mills.  You  could  scarcely  say  it  was  a market 
at  Rathfriland  at  all  during  the  past  few  years. 

7847a.  I am  rather  surprised  that  the  mills  would 
not  put  off  their  buying  until  the  prices  came  down? 
— They  possibly  don’t  know;  there  might  be  a rise, 
and  they  could  not  tell  probably  whether  they  could 
buy  cheaper  or  dearer. 

7848.  Then  it  is  not  their  doing? — I don't  charge 
them  with  that  at  all ; but  I think  it  would  be  better 
for  all  if  they  paid  a uniform  price. 

7849.  If  they  put  off  buying  it  would  not  hurry 
you  with  the  scutching? — If  a man  thinks  he  will 
lose  4d.  or  6d.  a stone,  he  is  anxious  to  get  it  done 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible. 

7850.  We  have  been  told  they  buy  all  flax  as  far 
as  possible  before  Christmas  ? — I don’t  know  that  there 
can  be  as  much  ground  for  this  as  you  think— I 
don't  charge  the  spinners  with  that  at  all. 

7851.  Other  people  have  done  so? — If  they  have 
their  stock  up  they  are  not  so  anxious  about  buying, 
and  when  they  are  not  anxious  about  buying  prices 

are  bound  to  get  lower.  I have  known  spinneys 
who  didn't  rush  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
and  they  got  it  cheaper  at  the  end. 

7852.  How  many  lots  of  flax  do  you  scutch  in  your 
mill  every  year — generally  speaking? — I could  not 
give  you  the  number  of  lots. 

78P3.  Would  you  scutch  a hundred? — More;  I 
scutch  from  8,000  to  13,000  stones  in  the  season,  and 
possibly  some  seasons  down  to  7,000. 

7854.  What  would  be  the  average  size  of  the  lots? 
— Veiy  few  of  them  would  be  over  100  stones. 

7855.  What  would  be  the  average? — 80  would  bo 
the  average,  during  the  past  few  years  when  the  bulk 
has  fallen  off. 

7856.  About  this  question  of  buying  cheaper  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  I happen  to  be  a spinner,  but 
I never  can  see  the  flax  coming  in  any  cheaper? — Well, 
it  is  bought  cheaper. 

7857.  I can’t  get  at  the  bottom  of  that? — I don't 
know  where  it  goes  to,  but'  it  doesn’t  come  our  way. 

7858.  Mr.  Lane. — Is  the  quality  of  the  flax  sold 
after  Christmas  as  good  as  the  flax  sold  before  it? — 
As  a rule  it  is  better;  because  the  better  off  farmers 
generally  let  it  lie  off  until  the  end  of  the  season. 

7859.  Why  do  they  do  that  if  the  prices  are  going 
to  be  worse? — They  have  fallen  into  a system  and 
continue  to  follow  it.  My  experience  is  that  the 
flax  shown  first  is  generally  grown  in  conacre — that 
is  land  taken  for  the  crop — and  consequently  it  is 
not  as  good  flax  generally  speaking. 

7860.  Yon  heard  what  Mr.  McMahon  told  us  about 
the  boycotting  in  . the  market? — I have  never  known 
it;  I have  always  found  the  flax  buyers  gentlemen. 
They  buy  it  as  cheap  as  possible,  but  I never  heard 
about  the  boycotting  from  my  customers. 

7861.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  buyers  have 
districts  cut  out  amongst  themselves? — Well,  there 
was  the  case  of  the  Syndicate  Company,  and  they 
had  districts  for  their  buyers,  so  that  one  buyer  would 
not  overlap  the  other,  and  that  was  quite  a reason- 
able arrangement. 

7862.  You  can  say  nothing  about  the  flax-water 
question? — No,  sir;  we  are  not  troubled  with  fiat, 
we  are  not  near  any  river. 

7863.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— How  many  stocks  have 
you  in  your  mill? — 10  or  11  working,  but  we  could 
put  in  14. 
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7864.  Would  you  object  to  putting  off  a stock  or 
two  to  scutch  this  rug  aud  tow  tor  the  farmers 
when  scutching  the  flax,  supposing  they  paid  vou  for 
it,  the  sam.  as  for  sc, .tailing  the  fta?-l  don't  know 
about  that.  I hud  when  you  are  working  the  tow 
the  stocks  of  the  mill  don’t  go  as  level,  and  it  would 
not  be  as  good  for  the  man  who'  is  getting  his  flax 
scutched.  If  he  won  on  one  hand  he  would  lose  on 
the  other  You  cannot  drive  the  mill  as  steady  when 
tow  scutchers  and  flax  scutchers  are  working  on  the 
same  shaft  at  the  same  time. 

7865.  If  it  was  more  satisfactory  to  the  farmers, 
would  you  object?— In  my  district  there  are  no  com- 
plaints as  regards  tow  and  the  value  they  get  for  it. 
If  my  Profit  from  tow  for  the  season  was  divided 
orer  my  100  customers,  it  would  not  give  them  very 
much,  or  increase  or  decrease  their  saving.  Some 
years  we  have  been  at  a considerable  loss 

7866.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  think  it  would  be 

“.rrs?  ZkTii’do™'1  ihe  ”« “■>  -ta* 

7861.  It  would  have  a great  effect  upon  the  power 
0f7t^saliU’/nd  make  14  run  roughly?-!  think  so. 

7868  And  cause  extra  noise  and  dust,  and  make 
the  whole  place  generally  uncomfortable  ?— That  is 
quite  true. 

7869.  Don’t  you  find  as  a rule  where  this  is  done, 
that  the  farmers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  wav  the 
flax  is  scutched?— Yes,  certainly. 

pri“  °f  ^ 

that  been  i'our  experience  12  vears  out 
°fr-o5.?— Wel  ’ 9 years  out  of  15  anyway. 

• I8!?’  "q  bas,  a very  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
industry?— It  has. 

7878.  You  get  your  best  customers  to  wait  until 
you  are  ready  for  them,  and  as  a rule  it  is  the  best 
nor.f,ro1?  Decomber  on?— That  is  mv  experience. 

<8/4.  As  you  say  flax  is  often  taken  in  conacre, 
and  your  poorer  customers  must  have  it  scutched 
early  ?- — Yes ; that  is  the  general  rule. 

7875.  The  spinners  want  to  bring  down  the  flax  at 
tins  time?— I don’t  say  they  do  it  purposely,  but  it 
is  done.  • 1 

78/6.  Don’t  you  charge  the  farmers  with  bringing 

it  down?— I do  not,  indeed. 

7877.  What  brings  it  down,  then?— They  can  bur 
cheaper  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so  if  they  wish.  Generally  thev 
have  their  stock  in,  and  they  are  not  very  anxious 
to  buy. 

7878.  Mu.  Hinchcliff.— Anyway,  you  find  the  price 
ol  falling  after  Christmas?— I do. 

/879.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Would  not  that  cir- 
cumstance, in  your  opinion,  tend  towards  preventing 
the  growers  from  holding  the  flax  back?— That  is 
quite  true. 

7880.  Do  you  find  if  a man  refuses  an  offer  for  his 
flax  the  year  that  he  gets  it  scutched  in  February 
or  March,  because  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  price,  and 
takes  it  out  the  following  year,  along  with  the  new 
flax,  if  that  flax  is  known  to  be  old  flax,  although 
it  may  be  superior  flax  to  that  year’s  flax,  there  are 
ery  few  buyers  will  buy  it,  except  at  a reduced 
pr‘aa, — £here’s  doubt  about  that. 

8“*-  *°u  are  in  favour  of  the  open  market? — I 
anLstrongly  m favour  of  that. 

i?89'  ?otI  tb'.nk  fflero  is  no  circumstance  that  will 
ake  a buyer  give  a better  price  than  seeing  another 
7antlnS  the  lot?— I surelv  do;  I do 

not  believe  though  in  auctioning  at  all.  The  mill 
uyers  are  judges  of  the  article  they  buy.  Tile  only 
nng  the  auctioneer  does  is  to  gull  the  ignorant  people 
so  tflat  he  may  get  a big  commission  out  of  them.  Mv 
personal  opinion  is  that  the  grower  paid  the  com- 
T inf-0?  wbfrfc  he  might  have  had  in  his  pocket. 

1 14  W0ldd  not  succeed. 

thi  you  .fihinh  that  if  there  was  any  such 

* as  a combination,  there  would  be  more  oppor- 
more  *°r  ™e  buyers  to  combine  at  an  auction?— Far 

tbe  ^armers  in  your  district  continue 
would  tke,r  dax  in  fihe  open  market? — I believe  they 

there  would  be  a great  difficulty  in  get- 
X®  ;arm®rs  of  °ne  mind?— I think  it  could  be  brought 
"san  S‘r\  woldd  he  a great  pity  if  it  could  not. 

’ iT°  you  tb'nh  if  the  mill  owners  in  your  dis- 
, who  are  but  a small  number,  would  oombine  to 


St. -fits iJZ£“ka  “ "uli  tb‘ diffi 

7887.  There  should  not  be  u great  difficulty  ir 
bringing  that  about?— None,  if  the  mill-owners’  are 
unanimous,  borne  owners  think  they  can  get  a bettei 
hXe«a^°me  th,ai°  ln  the  open  ma‘rket,  because  the 
best  article  is  sold  at  home.  But  when  vou  look  at 
nay— who  pays  these  buyers’  expenses  in  going 
,r,t  l !!eX,Unt/-V’  car.  faS®  a»d  aH  the  rest  of  it, 
'.oc  the  f. naiers.-  They  know  very  well  that 
Sf  ““  “ T tke  market,  but  yet  they  come  out  to 
ie  country  to  get  it,  and  spend  two  days  doing  what 

eamne+it  d ^ "V"10'  ,lf  thcy  are  not  afraid  of  open 
competition  m the  market,  why  do  they  go  round  the 

7888.  Would  it  not  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
growers  it  in  certain  cases,  when  they  come  across  a 
bad  market,  the  mill-owners  would  meet  and  decide 
to  withdraw  the  flax,  and  hold  it  over  for  a future 
market.'— D ,s  possible  that  could  be  done. 

7889.  But  you  generally  find  farmers  anxious  to 
sell  the  day  that  they  have  the  stuff  out,  be- 

ST!> °{ t lem  ,lmve  had  experience  that  if  thev 
tnniJwb  t ianda'‘  thay  bave  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity the  following  day? — That  is  so. 

/S90.  And  it  is  also  often  the  case  that  if  a man 
sends  his  stuff  in  again  the  next  day  he  generally 
sends  it  in  charge  of  a stranger ?— That  is  quite  so 
7891  About  the  growing  of  flax,  you  sav  that  tile 
land  which  has  been  lying  out  in  lea  for  10,  15  or  20 
years  will  grow  the  best  crop  of  flax  P— Invariably  it 

7892.  I think  your  evidence  went  to  show  that  flas 
is  sometimes  better  than  the  average  on  land  which 
had  been  occupied  by  a rotation  of  crops,  although 
no  flax  had  been  in  it  for  10  or  20  years?— That  is 
my  own  experience. 

7893.  On  this  lea  you  would  have  better  crops  of 
oats  and  potatoes,  equally  as  well  as  flax?— I don’t 
know  that  you  might  improve  in  the  oats,  but  you 
possibly  would  in  the  other  crop. 

7894.  You  would  not  expect  a good  crop  of  oats 
where  you  sowed  flax?— No;  not  in  our  district. 

7895.  Which  is  the  more  exhausting  on  the  soil 

flax  or  the  second  crop  of  oats?— Certainly,  the  second 
crop  of  oats,  as  the  land  is  more  out  of  condition,  and 
is  liable  to  run  to  weeds. 

7895a.  Do  you  consider  the  seed  equally  as  good 
as  lii  former  years?— It  has  grown  well  with' us. 

7896.  Have  you  found  any  marked  results  in  two 
seeds  sown  in  the  one  field;  was  one  a good  crop  and 
the  other  poor?— I have  not.  I have  sown  Dutch  and 
Riga  in  the  same  field  and  I could  not  tell  the 
difference. 

7897.  You  say  the  quality  of  fibre  is  not  as  good;  do 
you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  the  water  is  not 
stagnant  enough? — I don’t  know  tile  cause,  but  we 
have  not  the  same  quality  of  flax  in  the  Bathfriland 
district  as  we  had  a number  of  years  ago.  I believe 
that  where  we  have  blue  clay  we  have  bettor  water. 

7898.  Do  these  dams  not  give  as  good  quality  as 
formerly  ? — No  ; when  the  dams  get  a gravelly  bottom 
it  is  not  so  good. 

7899.  What  treatment  do  you  give  dams  with  these 
bottoms?  Do  you  dean  them  out? — Yes;  they  are 
usually  partially  cleaned. 

7900.  Do  you  ever  allow  these  dams  to  remain 
pretty  well  filled  with  mud  and  put  the  water  in  them 
early  in  the  season ; would  not  that  improve  the  quality 
a bit? — It  might;  but  I don’t  approve  of  mud  in  the 
dam  if  you  have  not  a large  quantity  of  flax. 

7901.  Were  you  ever  on  the  Continent? — No. 

7902.  Talking  about  mud,  you  will  find  in  the  blue 
districts  on  the  Continent,  that  where  they  steep 
their  flax  they  have  great  depths  of  mud  in  the 
dams,  and  they  also  scrape  up  as  much  mud  as  will 
cover  the  flax  6 or  8 inches  deep.  Practically  a mud 
pie,  and  that  is  recommended  to  improve  quality? — It 
is  possible  it  might:  but  as  I have  had  no  experience 
of  it,  I can’t  speak  of  it. 

7903.  You  say  there  is  not  a fourth  of  the  flax 
sown  now  that  there  was  in  earlier  years? — Not  more. 

7904.  And  the  labour  is  still  getting  scarcer? — Quite 
so;  it  is  a vexed  question  in  our  part  of  the  County 
Down.  Not  only  will  they  not  do  it  for  the  same 
wages,  but  they  will  not  take  the  same  care  in  hand- 
ling it.  If  they  would  work  well  it  would  not  be  so 
bad. 


Baxbbidue. 
Jcxe  14, 1010. 

Alex. 

Cromie, 

Esq. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE. 


Banbkidqe.  7905.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  more  flax  in  the 
— country  and  consequently  a great  many  more  labourers 
June  14, 1910.  empi0yed  through  the  winter  at  the  scutching,  that 
*i  it  would  relieve  this  question  to  a certain  extent? — 

Croniie  My  experience  of  the  scutchers  who  work  in  the 

Alex.  * winter  season  is  that  they  go  away  to  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

7906.  About  scutch-mills,  is  there  any  improvement 
m them  in  your  time? — Yes,  very  great;  principally 
in  the  rolling  and  handling. 

7907.  The  rollers  formerly  used  were  wooden  rollers 
and  very  primitive? — I don't  remember  them. 

7908.  But  now  as  a general  rule,  scutch-mills  are 
equipped  with  much  better  rollers? — Yes. 

7909.  In  your  experience  is  it  a great  improvement 
in  the  flax  to  have  it  very  well  rolled  before  giving 
it  to  the  scutchers? — -Yes;  it  is  a very  important  part. 

7910.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  scutcher’s  work,  you 
say  the  scutchers  are  as  good  workmen  now  as  20 
or  40  years  ago? — In  my  experience  we  have  as  good 
men  as  ever  I remember. 

7911.  Are  they  superior  to  those  of  the  early  days? 
— I believe  they  are ; they  are  doing  their  work  better. 

7912.  Have  you  any  ventilating  fans  in  your  mill? 
— We  have. 

7913.  How  do  they  work? — Fairly  well. 

7914.  They  are  an  improvement? — They  are  nothing 
to  boast  of;  they  are  an  improvement,  but  not  as 
marked  as  we  should  like. 

7915.  You  were  compelled  to  put  them  up  under 
the  Factory  Act? — Yes. 

7916.  But  the  Government  doesn't  give  you  any  in- 
structions bow  to  put  them  up? — No. 

7917.  Isn’t  it  rather  a difficult  thing  for  a mill- 
owner  to  put  up  such  fans  to  clean  a mill  properly  ? — 
I have  never  seen  a case  where  they  did  do  it. 

7918.  Would  it  be  a great  advantage  if  the 
Government,  when  they  order  fans  to  be  set  up, 
would  give  mill-owners  proper  instructions  how  to 
put  them  up? — I think  it  would. 

7919.  I have  seen  fans  in  mills  which  I think 


would  have  been  much  better  without  them? Oi 

would  rather  not  have  the  fans  on  at  all. 

7920.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— You  agree  that  the 


mill-owners  would  not  object  generally  to  combininE  to 
support  the  open  market?— I don’t  think  they  would 
There  was  a public  meeting  held  some  3 or  4 Tears 
ago,  in  the  Rathfriland  district,  to  consider  the  ques 
tion.  The  mill-owners  were  all  summoned  to  attend  it 
Tlte  result  was  that  half  were  for  the  open  market  and 
half  were  for  mills.  The  chairman  remained  neutral 

7921.  Who  took  the  initiative  in  calling  the  mee't- 
ingP— I think  it  was  possibly  Mr.  John  Thomas 
McLoughlin,  J.P. 

7922.  Is  he  a flax-grower?— Yes ; and  a mill-owner. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  matter. 

7923.  Mr.  Crawford.— Supposing  over  half  the 
seutch  mill-owners  agreed  to  sell  no  more  at  their 
mills,  would  it  make  it  not  worth  while  for  the  buyers 
going  round?— It  would  not;  I believe  those  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  open  market  were  not  living 
in  as  good  a flax-growing  district  as  the  mill-owners 
who  objected.  I don’t  think  it  would  place  our 
market  on  a firm  basis.  I think  it  would  take  all 
the  owners  in  the  district  to  go  to  the  market. 

7924.  If  three  out  of  four  mills  were  in  favour  of 
it,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the  buyers 
going  round? — It  would  not. 

7924a.  So  that  tliree-fonrths  of  them  could  restore 
tlie  market? — Yes. 


7925.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Your  market  is  held 
every  weekP — Yes. 

7926.  How  much  flax  -would  be  in  that  market?— 
Some  days  there  would  not  be  more  than  5 torn 
of  flax  in  it. 

7927.  Would  it  not  be  a much  better  arrangement 
to  hold  the  market  fortnightly  instead  of  weekly?— 
That  was  tried  bnt  it  fell  through.  An  attempt" was 
made  some  years  ago,  but  it  didn’t  work  at  all. 

7928.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
because  yon  would  have  more  flax  in,  and  more 
buyer-s? — It  ought  to  if  all  the  parties  worked 
harmoniously  together. 
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7929.  Mr.  Hixchcliff. — l’ou  appear  before  us  as  re- 
presenting the  Down  County  Committee  of  Agriculture? 
— Yes. 

7930.  Are  you  a flax-grower? — I am  a flax-grower 
and  scutch  mill-owner. 

7931.  In  what  district  are  your  scutch  mills  and 
farm  situate? — In  Loughbrickiand,  about  3 miles 
from  Banbridge. 

7932.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Is  there  much  increase 
or  decrease  of  flax  in  your  district  this  year? — I would 
say  not  these  past  few  years.  There  has  been  some 
increase.  From  my  observations  I would  say  it  would 
be  about  10  per  cent,  over  last  year. 

7933.  The  cause  of  this  increase  is  the  better  prices? 
— I should  say  it  is. 

7934.  Do  you  find  that  the  crop  grows  as  well  as 
it  did  formerly?  Can  you  produce  as  good  crops? — 
Well,  in  my  experience  we  have  better  flax  now  than 
we  had  10  or  12  years  ago. 

7935.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — Well,  in 
various  ways.  I think  the  seed  is  a little  better. 
That's  one  point.  I think,  then,  the  last  two  seasons 
were  better. 

7936.  Do  you  apply  any  fertilizers? — There  are  no 
fertiliser's  applied  in  our  district. 

7937.  Do  you  know  where  they  have  'been  applied 
that  they  have  been  a benefit? — I could  not  say.  I 
should  say  that  on  the  whole  that  they  have  not  been. 
A farmer  does  not  apply  them  in  the  way  that  he 
should.  He  applies  the  fertilizer  over  the  whole  field. 
He  doesn’t  put  the  fertilizer  on  one  part  of  the  field 
and  leave  the  other  without  any,  so  that  you  cannot 
tell;  but  I believe  that  potash  would  tend  to  give  a 
better  crop  and  a better  yield. 

7938.  In  what  rotation  do  you  sow  your  flax? — 
Oh,  on  second  lea. 

7938a.  Isn’t  that  the  usual  way  all  over? — That  is 
the  usual  way. 

7939.  You  have  never  tried  any  other  places? — Oh, 
a few  farmers  tried  it  on  lea. 


7939a.  And  was  the  result  satisfactory? — Well,  they 
grew  a very  good  quality  of  flax,  but  I would  not  call 
it  satisfactory. 

7939b.  You  find  that  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by 
grubs? — Yes ; unfortunately,  when  the  flax  grows  it 
is  injured  by  grubs. 

7940.  Would  it  stand  a long  drought  as  well  as 
second  lea? — It  would  not. 

7941.  But  it  would  be  very  clean  of  weeds? — Un- 
doubtedly it  would. 

7941a.  Well,  about  the  markets?  You  market  in 
the  usual  way  ? — There’s  very  little  flax  goes  from  my 
place  to  the  market.  The  market  at  Rathfriland  is 
about  8 Irish  miles  from  me,  and  I am  more  in  touch 
with  Tanderagee  and  Gilford  spinning  mills,  and  they 
prefer  to  go  to  these  mills.  Over  nine-tenths  of  the 
flax  is  sold  to  these  mills. 

7942.  You  think  that  that  is  more  satisfactory  than 
Newry  market? — Well,  of  course,  my  customers  would 
prefer  competition. 

7943.  And  I suppose  you  would  prefer  that  yourself? 
— Well,  my  customers  think  that  the  two  mills  treat 
them  fairly.  Their  prices  are  quite  equal  to  U>e 
prices  got  in  the  market;  I have  known  some  in- 
stances _ where  the  flax  was  marketed,  and  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  that  either,  and  they  took  it  to  the 
mills  and  got  as  good  prices,  and  in  some  instances  a 
little  better. 

7944.  Do  you  think  if  the  spinners  went  to  the  mar- 
ket that  they  would  not  give  you  a little  more  in  the 
open  market? — Well,  of  course,  they  might  do  that 
with  competition,  if  they  were  anxious  for  the  flax- 

7945.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  flax  growers  if  there  was  an  agreement  that  no 
flax  should  be  sold  except  in  the  open  market?— Well, 
I believe  on  the  whole  it  would. 

7946.  And  what  would  you  suggest  to  bring  that 
state  of  things  about?  Would  it  be  an  organization 
of  the  farmers  or  mill-owners? — An  organization  o 
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the  farmers.  I certainly  would  not  object  to  mv  cus- 
tomers selling  in  the  open  market.  Still  ihev  will  do 
what  they  wish.  If  I said,  “ Don’t  take  the  flax  to 
the  spinners,  they  possibly  might  not  do  what  I tell 
them;  they  might  take  it  to  the  spinners.  I think  it 
ought  to  be  an  organisation  amongst  the  farmers  them- 
selves with  the  help  of  the  mill-owners. 

7947.  Is  it  not  the  usual  thing  for  the  farmers  to 
take  the  scutch  mill-owners’  advice  in  cases  of  this 
kind?— No;  in  a great  many  cases  they  do  not. 

7948.  Mi;.  James  Stewart.— Could  net  the  mill-owner 
say  that  he  would  not  sell  his  flax  in  the  mill,  and 

the  farmer  would  have  to  agree  to  it? Yes;  but’  take 

my  case,  I am  only  five  miles  away  from  Gilford  and 
Tanderagee,  and  he  can  take  his  flax  on  his  cart  over 
to  the  mills  and  sell  it.  They  are  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  these  mills,  and  what  can  you  do? 

7949.  Mb.  Crawford.— How  many  farmers  do  you 
scutch  for  in  the  season? — I should  sav  on  an  average 
about  60. 

7950.  And  there  are  certain  farmers  among  that 
60  who  have  uniformly  better  results  than  others?— 
Oh,  yes. 

7951.  What  do  you  ascribe  that  to?— I think  that 
the  men  who  have  the  better  results  have  the  flax  on 
lea  that  has  been  lying  out  a good  while,  and  it  is 
from  those  who  have  the  large  farms  that  the  better 
flax  comes. 

7952.  Why  is  that?— Because  he  has  more  land 
under  lea.  I think  that  on  any  land  that  is  flaxed 
too  often  or  tilled  too  much,  the  crop  as  a general  rule 
is  not  so  good. 

7953.  Could  not  these  farmers  who  are  less  success- 
ful adopt  other  methods?— I think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  them  to  do  so. 

7954.  Are  there  many  farmers  about  you  who  don’t 
grow  flax? — A great  many;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
large  farmers  don’t  grow  as  much  as  they  should,  and 
they  are  stopping  growing  it  simply  ove’r  the  matter 
of  labour.  The  small  farmer  sows  his  own,  and  he 


and  his  family  can  handle  3 or  4 or  o bushels.  Conse- 
quently,  he  sows  more  in  proportion. 

7955.  Would  the  slight  increase  you  refer  to  have 
taken  place  among  the  small  farmers,  and  during  that 
tune  would  the  large  farmers  have  dropped  out? — 
yuite  so;  that  is  my  experience. 

7956.  In  spite  of  their  growing  better  crops  and 
getting  more  profits?— I am  sorry  to  say  that  is  so. 
It  is  simply  a question  of  labour. 

7957.  Mr.  Lane. — Is  it  your  experience  that  the 
price  of  flax  drops  after  Christmas? — It  is. 

795S.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? — I cannot  sav 
exactly ; although  that  lias  been  mv  experience  for 
the  last  7 or  9 years. 

7959.  Although  the  same  number  of  buvers  are 
coming? — Yes. 

/960.  Mr.  Crawford. — If  these  large  farmers  that 
you  refer  to  could  dispose  of  their  flax  on  foot,  would 
they  be  willing  to  grow?— Yes;  I think  the  large 
farmers  would. 

7961.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — What  system  have  you  of 
buying  tow  at  your  mill?— I don’t  buy  it  at  all.  there’s 
a party  called  a jobber  who  buys  it  and  sells  it  to  other 
nulls. 

7962.  Does  he  cover  a big  district? — No,  not  very 
much.  I may  say  I tried  targing  tow  myself  one 
season,  and  when  I counted  everything  up,  I had  a 
very  small  thing  to  myself,  after  I paid  for  the  wages 
and  paid  for  the  tow. 

7963.  What  do  you  charge  for  scutching?— A shil- 
ling a stone. 

7964.  Is  that  an  increase  on  what  has  been  charged 
within  your  memory? — A shilling  a stone  has  been 
charged  during  my  memory. 

7965.  You  agree  with  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  as  to  the  increased  cost  of  labour? — I do. 

7966.  And,  of  course,  there  is  an  increase  on  the 
scotch  mill-owner  as  well  as  the  farmer? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly. I am  paying  more  wages  to  the  workers  than 
I used  to. 
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7967.  Mr.  Hincbcliff. — You  are  a flax-grower? — 
Yes. 

7968.  And  a scutch  mill  owner? — No. 

7969.  Then  you  appear  before  us  to  give  evidence 
from  the  flax-grower’s  point  of  view? — Yes. 

7970.  And  you  come  from  the  same  district  as  the 
last  witness? — Yes. 

7971.  You  think  that  the  smutching  has  improved? 
—I  believe  it  has. 

7972.  Has  the  quality  of  the  flax  improved  at  all? — 
We  are  growing  better  flax  now  than  a few  years  ago. 

7973.  What  is  your  special  reason  for  saying  that? 
— I think  the  seasons  are  rather  better.  Some  10  or  12 
years  ago  there  was  very  little  flax  grown  about  the 
country,  but  there’s  more  now.  I think  the  prices 
are  a little  better,  too. 

7974.  And  you  think  that  tends  to  the  slight  in- 
crease these  last  few  years? — Yes. 

7974a.  So  the  great  decrease  before  was  simply  a 
matter  of  price? — I think  if  we  had  better  prices 
there  would  be  a lot  more  flax  grown. 

< 975.  Mr.  Crawford. — We  may  take  it  that  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  whole  acreage  has  in- 
creased, and  that  it  has  been  a paying  crop  to  the 
farmers  locally? — Yes. 

7976.  It  has  paid  as  well  as  any  other  crop? — Well, 
you  may  get  a great  crop  one  year,  and  the  next  year 
it- may  not  be  nearly  so  good.  It's  a gambling  crop. 

< "77.  How  much  do  you' grow? — I have  about  four 
Irish  acres. 

<978.  Do  you  grow  that  every  year? — Some  years 
m“r®  and  some  years  less. 

7979.  Is  that  an  increase? — Yes;  it  is  an  increase. 
Nearly  as  much  more  as  I had  last  year. 

7980.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  yield? — About 
20  stones  to  the  bushel. 

7981.  How  many  bushels  do  you  sow  to  the  Irish 
acre? — Two  and  a half  and  sometimes  three. 

<982.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  price — 7s.  or  7s. 
-It  would  take  7s.  6d.  to  pay,  and  there  would 
not  be  much  profit  when  all  was  squared  up. 


7983.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  labour? — 
No;  I have  got  a good  many  hands  on  the  farm. 

7984.  Can  yon  get  any  “spare”  hands? — It  is  very 
hard  to  get  them.  Sometimes  I get  paid  hands  to 
pull  by  the  stook. 

7985.  Do  they  do  their  work  well? — They  do  it  fairly. 

7986.  Do  yon  agree  with  what  Mr.  Cupples  said 
about  the  large  farmers  gradually  dropping  out? — 
Yes,  very  few  of  them  grow  flax  now. 

7987.  And  is  that  due  to  this  difficulty  over  the 
hands? — Yes,  and  the  price  of  flax. 

7988.  Seeing  that  the  price  for  flax  has  been  good 
during  the  season,  has  it  not  caused  an  increase  in 
your  district? — No;  not  much.  It  was  only  this  year 
there  was  a fair  price  for  flax.  Before  that  there 
was  not. 

7989.  So  you  say  the  decrease  during  the  last  10 
or  12  years  in  the  flax  crop  was  because  it  did  not 
pay  very  well?— Well,  when  the  prices  were  bad  they 
would  not  grow  very  much  flax. 

7990.  In  any  case  it  is  the  small  farmers  in  your 
district  that  ara  growing  the  flax  now  instead  of  the 
large  farmers,  and  that  owing  to  the  labour  difficulty? 
— Yes. 

7991.  Do  you  consider  the  seed  fairlv  satisfactory? 
—Yes. 

7992.  Mr.  Lane. — Do  you  sell  your  flax  at  the  mill? 
— I send  it  over  io  Gilford  or  Tanderagee. 

7993.  You  don’t  sell  at  the  scutch  mill? — No;  ex- 
cept sometimes. 

7994.  Do  you  think  you  are  fairly  treated  when  yon 
dor — I suppose  we  cannot  tell;  but  I believe  we  are. 

7995.  Still  you  would  prefer  the  open  market? — 
Yes;  I would. 

7996.  What’s  your  nearest  market? — Rathfriland 
and  Newry. 

7996a.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  worth  your  while 
to  send  your  carts  in  there? — There  are  no  buyers 
scarcely. 

7997.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Have  you  any  sugges- 
tion to  give  us  that  would  improve  the  growth  of  flax 
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in  any  way? — If  we  -were  getting  better  prices  we 
would  grow  more  flax. 

7998.  So  it  seems  it  is  a matter  of  price  more  than 
anything  else? — Yes;  if  we  were  getting  better  prices 
for  our  flax,  we  would  grow  plenty  of  it. 

7999.  What  would  you  call  a good  price? — I could 
not  tell — about  8s.  or  10s.  a stone. 

8000.  You  would  not  grow  it  at  7s.  6d.  ? — No ; I 
don’t  think  so.  There  are  great  risks  with  it;  it  is 
a very  speculative  crop.  You  may  have  a good  crop 
this  year,  and  it  would  take  you  to  get  a good  price, 
because  the  next  season  might  be  bad. 

8001.  Ma.  J.  W.  Stewart. — So  it  is  the  large  far- 
mers that  are  dropping  off,  and  it  is  the  small  farmers 
that  are  growing  the  flax? — Precisely. 

8002.  Would  that  contribute  in  any  way  to  the 
lessening  of  the  quality  of  tile  flax  put  on  the  market 
now? — I believe  it  would.  As  the  other  witnesses 
say,  when  the  land  has  been  lying  out  a long  time 
in  lea,  it  grows  a better  crop  of  everything. 

8003.  Mu.  Hinohcliff. — That  is  not  Mr.  Stewart's 
question.  He  wants  to  know  if  by  the  large  farmers 
dropping  out  it  lessens  the  quality  of  the  flax  put  on 
the  market? — I don’t  know. 

8004.  Take  ten  small  farmers  who  will  grow  less 
than  one  big  farmer — is  it  your  experience  that 
the  ten  small  farmers  who  will  grow  five  acres  each 
will  have  a better  crop,  and  a better  handled  one,  than 
the  large  farmer? — I think  it  is  the  large  farmer  who 
has  the  best  handled  crop. 

8005.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  it  is  a gambling 
crop?  I think  that’s  the  general  experience.  Now, 
oan  you  explain  why  that  is  so? — You  will  find  that 
oats,  potatoes,  and  almost  every  other  crop  can  grow, 
and  these  are  not  so  dependent  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  soil,  the  season,  and  so  forth. 

8006.  Why  is  it  so  different  with  flax? — Well,  when- 
ever you  are  getting  it  pulled  and  out  on  the  grass 
it  may  come  on  wet  or  stormy  weather,  and  it  destroys 
the  fibre,  and  there  might  be  a big  loss  every  way. 

8007.  But  independent  of  the  handling,  you  will 
find  a great  difference  in  the  character  of  the  crops 
grown  each  year? — In  some  years  you  will  have  prac- 
tically a missed  crop  and  in  others  a good  crop,  and 
you  are  hardly  ever  able  to  tell  why  it  is  so. 

8008-9.  Can  you  explain  why  that  is  so? — I could 
not. 

8010.  You  have  a certain  amount  of  confidence  in 
growing  oats  and  other  crops? — Yes. 

8011-2.  You  depend  greatly  upon  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  the  district,  etc.? — If  you  grow  a bad  crop  of 
flax  you  have  very  little,  but  if  you  grow  a middling 
crop  of  oats  you  have  always  something,  and,  of 


course,  the  expense  of  handling  that  crop  is  not  so 
great. 

8013.  You  have  occasionally  seen  a bad  crop  of  flax 
while  there  was  a good  crop  of  potatoes,  oats,  etc 
How  can  you  account  for  that? — Oh,  there  may  be 
preshaugh  or  something  get  up  through  it. 

8014.  But  where  there  are  no  weeds  or  anythin* 
to  affect  it,  how  do  you  account  for  it? — We  have 
good  yeai-s  of  flax  and  bad  years  of  flax.  In  wet 
seasons  sometimes  we  don’t  have  as  good  flax. 

8015.  Isn’t  a wet  season  as  detrimental  to  a good 
many  other  crops  as  well  as  flax? — It  is. 

8016.  Have  you  seen  a very  bad  crop  of  flax  while 
the  other  crops  were  fairly  good? — I have. 

8017.  And  you  cannot  say  why  it  is  so? — No;  I can- 
not. I know  that  about  three  years  ago  we  had  a 
very  wet  season,  and  we  had  very  bad  flax.  We  had 
it  on  heavy  ground. 

8018.  Mightn't  it  be  a difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  seed? — It  might  be. 

8019.  Mr.  Hincholiff. — Do  you  sell  your  tow  to  the 
scutch  mill-owner? — In  some  mills  i"  might.  Some 
jobber  about  the  mill  might  buy  it. 

8020-1.  Is  that  a satisfactory  system? — I cannot 
say  it  is. 

8022.  What  would  you  prefer? — I don’t  know.  That 
is  the  only  system  we  have. 

8023.  Would  you  prefer  your  scutch  mill-owner  to 
scutch  it  and  charge  you  lor  the  scutching,  and  then 
you  could  sell  your  scutched  tow? — Well,  if  he  would 
buy  it  by  the  cwt.  and  at  a satisfactory  price  it  would 
be  better. 

8024.  Do  these  other  men  buy  it  by  the  cwt.  or  the 
lump? — It  is  all  sold  'by  the  lump. 

8025.  Mn,  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  it  it  not  alto- 
gether a satisfactory  way  of  selling  your  tow? — No. 

8026.  Have  you  heard  complaints  about  these  job- 
bers being  “good"  to  the  scutchers? — No;  I have  not. 

8027.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Is  it  a satisfactory  way 
selling  to  thei  mill-owners? — Well,  it  is  the  only 
system  we  have.  We  must  sell  it. 

8028.  But  you  would  not  count  it  satisfactory 
where  you  would  have  the  suspicion  that  it  was  not 
well  taken  care  of  there? — Well,  I think  if  it  was 
scutched  it  would  be  better,  but  when  you  have  so 
little  it  is  not  worth  while. 

8029.  You  don’t  see  what  you  have? — Oh,  you  can 
see  what  you  have. 

8030.  You  don't  see  what  they  take  out  of  the 
scutcher?  Were  you  ever  on  the  second  loft  of  a scutch 
mill?  Did  you  ever  see  any  long  stuff  come  out  of  the 
stocks  there? — Sometimes. 


John  A.  Bullets , Esq.,  Loughbrickland,  County  Down,  examined. 


8031.  Mis  Hinohcliff. — Do  you  appear  here  as  a 
flax-grower  P — Yes. 

8032.  Are  you  a scutch  mill-owner? — No. 

8033.  You  heard  the  various  reasons  given  for  the 
decrease  in  the  area  under  flax,  namely,  the  low  prices, 
the  scarcity  of  labour,  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
flax,  and  the  riskiness  of  the  crop? — Yes. 

8034.  Can  yon  give  us  any  other  reason  why  flax 
has  gone  out  of  cultivation? — I think  there  are  certain 
things  about-  flax;  if  it  is  too  frequently  grown  on  the 
same  land  it  is  not  so  good  a quality. 

8035.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  McMahon's  observation? — 
I did. 

8036.  Do  you  agree  that  the  longer  the  land  is  out  in 
lea  the  better  it  is  for'  the  flax? — I do. 

8037.  Does  it  generally  follow  that  the  longer  the 

land  is  out  in  lea  the  better  crop  of  oats  yon ’ll  have? 

Well,  I think  it  does. 

8038.  But  there  are  exceptions? — Oh,  yes;  some- 
times a cut  worm  will  attack  it,  that  is  if  it  is  very 
old  lea. 

8039.  But  sometimes  oats  sown  on  very  old  lea  are 
just  only  ordinary? — Yes;  but  the  cultivation  has  more 
■to  do  with  it.  Proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  putting 
it  in  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  proper  soil,  and 

8040.  Proper  care  and  attention  to  details  of  cultiva- 
tion?— Yes. 

6041.  You  think  that  has  more  qffect  than  all  the 
vest?— -Yes, 


8042.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  much  flax  did  you  grow? 
— I have  only  two  Irish  acres  this  year. 

8043.  Is  that  less  than  you  used  to  grow? — I used 
to  grow  three  or  four  acres  every  year,  and  sometimes 
more. 

8044.  Did  you  find  it  a profitable  crop,  taking  it  one 
year  with  the  other? — I find  it  is.  We  have  been  fairly 
successful.  Last  year,  I think,  we  had  four  acres,  and 
there  were  parts  of  it  on  which  we  had  thirty-two  stones 
to  the  bushel,  and  I got  8s.  a stone,  and  it  paid  very 
wall. 

8045.  What  do  you  sow  to  the  acre? — According  to 
the  soil,  if  it  is  a rich  soil  2£  to  2f  bushels  of  Dutch, 
or  3 of  Riga. 

8046.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  price? — We  would 
be  satisfied  with  8s. 

8047.  Would  you  lose  money  at  7s.? — Not  if  you  had 
25  stone  to  the  bushel. 

8048.  Do  you  agree  with  what  some  of  the  others 
have  stated  that  the  large  farmers  have  dropped  off 
more  than  the  small  farmers? — They  have,  I believe.  A 
man  with  15  or  20  acres  grows  more  in  proportion  than 
the  man  who  has  200  acres. 

8049.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — I cannot  tell; 
lie  pays  more  attention  to  cattle  and  producing  beef- 

8050.  Does  the  man  with  15  or  20  acres  grow  as 
good  a crop  as  the  farmer  with  the  big  farm?— He 
does,  I think.  He  handles  it  better,  as  a rule,  because 
he  has  his  family  and  himself  to  do  the  work. 

8051.  So  that  it  is  a more  profitable  crop  for  hi® 
than  the  big  man? — I would  say  so. 
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8052.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  marketing  your  flax? 
— There  is  no  market  in  my  district — the  Loughbriek- 
land  district. 

8053.  Where  do  you  take  your  flax?— Generally  to 
Gilford  Mill. 


when  it  is  ploughed  up  again  you  have  a nice  fertile  Banbmdoe. 
lied  for  your  seed.  _ 

8076  Mr  HrN-cHOLiPP.— What  class  of  land  have  June  14, 1910. 
—A  medium  loam. 


«0  U,KX“' fut  Stlw  “Ld’both  Dutih 
..  ®:8;  M !■■>»  sow  it  this  year  instead  oi  file 


Gilford,  and  give  j 


very  honourable  people 
fair  price  for  the  flax. 

8055.  Has  flax  been  increasing  in  your  neighbour- 
hood?—It  has  increased  during  the  pa3t  few  years  since 
prices  have  improved. 

8056.  Do  you  look  forward  to  flax  continuing  to  in- 
crease?—I think  it  will;  the  whole  difficult  is  the 
labour. 

8057.  Is  there  any  labour  available  in  Loughbrick- 
land?  Can  you  get  any  extra  hands?— Oh,  ves,  I can 
generally  get  them  to  pull  by  the  stook. 

8058.  A farmer  who  is  not  near  a small  town  or  vil- 
lage is  worse  off? — He  is;  he  has  great  difficulty  in 
getting  it  pulled  at  the  proper  time. 

8059.  Mr.  Lane. — I believe  you  want  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  flax-water  question? — We  are  not  verv 
much  interested  in  it,  as  we  are  not  very  near  fisheries 
or  rivers,  but  if  the  water  could  be  used  to  irrigate  the 
land  it  would  be  very  beneficial. 

8060.  Did  you  ever  try  that? — Yes. 

8061.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  cases  of  farmers 
who  don’t  do  that  who  might? — Yes,  there  are  many 
”1’"  "night  do  so,  but  the  dam  is  down  too  much  in  the 


Dutch?  I believe  that  Riga  grew  larger  last 

8079.  Did  you  see  any  Dutch  seed  this  year?— I did, 
and  it  looked  very  nice. 

8080.  Did  you  see  much  Riga?— Yes,  but  it  was  not 
as  nice  looking  as  the  Dutch. 

8081.  In  the  great  majority  of  years  have  vou  sown 
Riga  seed  in  your  district?— There  is  more  Dutch  sown 
m our  district. 

8082.  Is  the  class  of  soil  much  the  same  in  the  whole 
district  as  yours  is? — Much  the  same. 

8083.  You  would  not  say  from  your  experience  that 

there  is  much  in  the  opinion  that  Riga  seed  suits  cer- 
tain soils,  and  that  Dutch  suits  others?— Oh,  I think 
W+e  -S'f  "'e  caU  a “ moory  ” soil  suits  Riga 

“ onH  t®0?  “ dark  s°a  suitB  any  kind  of  flax. 

8084.  Isn  t it  an  important  thing  to  get  a good  seed? 

les,  it-  is  very  material.  I sowed  a Dutch  seed  about 

three  years  ago— what  they  call  “Riga  child,”  and 
thlno.WaSm?b0U^  one  garter  of  it  white  blossoms. 

8084a.  Then  it  was  not  “ Riga  child  ”?— It  was  not 
good  seed  anyway. 

80S ,.  You  say  that  in  districts  where  there’s  a diffi- 
culty about  marketing  steps  should  be  taken  to  estab- 
lish an  open  market? — Oh,  ves.  An  open  market  would 


rite' dToul V* “f-n 

time  to  do  so  it  would  pay,  but  they  have  too  much  anflfi  , , , 


I you  ever  try  it  on  any  crop  but  grass?— 
On,  no;  only  grass. 

8063.  Mb.  James  Stewart. — Is  the  seed  as  good  now 
as  it  used  to  be  ? — I think  it  is ; Riga  seed  is  very 
good  this  year,  looks  well  and  promises  well. 

8064.  Is  the  cleaning  of  the  flax  satisfactory  to  you? 
—Oh,  yes,  they  scutch  very  well. 

8065.  No  complaints  about  the  way  they  handle  it? 
—No  complaints  at  all.  Mr.  Cupples  scutches  at 
Loughbrickland  and  does  it  very  well. 

6.  Would  you  rather  have  the  open  market  than 


very  hard  to  raise  it  up  again. 

8087.  _ It  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves, isn  t it? — I suppose  it  would  be,  if  thev  com- 
bined. But  farmers  never  would  combine. 

8088.  Haven’t  they  done  so  in  some  cases?  Haven’t 
ononT  i ■ a creamery  at  Loughbrickland?— Yes. 

8089.  Isn’t  it  a good  creamery? — It  is  one  of  the 
IrcIan,i  a if  was  properly  supported. 

8090.  Well,  I have  heard  it  is  one  of  the  finest,  and 
I always  heard  that  it  was  a successful  creamery?— 
On,  it  is  successful  enough:  but  f 


taking  it  away  to  the  spinning  mills ?— i'thTnk ‘it  would  send‘their°  m^feT Belfort*  by' “raff.  P6°ple 

be  more  satisfactory,  but  there  are  many  worse  situ-  . .. 

ated  about  here  and  they  can  take  it  to  Gilford  and 
Tanderagee. 


. That’s  natural.  They  get  a better  price,  and 
you  would  not  expect  them  to  send  it  to  a co-operative 

• • creamery  when  they  get  a better  price  in  Belfast? 

ouo'-  f-  y-  Stewabt.— In  spreading  flax-water  Well,  if  they  were  very  patriotic  thev  would  brir°-  it  to 
over  the  field,  do  you  go  over  the  whole  field? — No;  the  creamery.  * 5 

make  a track  and  run  it  over;  it  is  as  beneficial  ns  8092.  Well,  about  the  marketing  of  vour  flax9— The 
m“™-_  marketing  of  the  flax  was  a good  deal  in  the  hands  of 

aUbB.  Was  part  of  the  field  done  and  part  left  un-  the  jobbers  for  a long  time.  It  injured  the  industrv 
oncn  v-es’  and  1 oouW  see  tlle  difference.  8093.  That  is  these  men  you  call  “ hangers-on  ” at 

8069.  You  believe  that  the  small  farmer  handles  his  times? — Yes;  and  the  buyers  walked  about  and  let  the 
flax  better  than  the  large  farmer?— Yes,  the  medium  jobbers  and  farmers  higgle  away. 
faoo™  do®!  the  w?rk  with  llis  ™ family.  8094.  Were  you  in  an  open  market  for  the  last  four 

BU7U.  About  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  what  about  or  five  years? — I was  not. 
the  ploughing? — It  should  be  ploughed  very  early,  8095.  You  don’t  know  the  conditions  at  present  in 
especially  if  there  are  weeds  in  it,  and  then  cross-  the  open  market? — I cannot  say. 
ploughed.  8096.  Mb.  Crawford— In  connection  with  the  white 

oua.  Yon  would  plough  immediately  after  harvest,  blossomed  flax,  what  did'  it  look  like  when  growing? 

it-.-  . . it  shorter  or  longer  than  the  other? — Much  shorter 


if  you  could? — Yes,  after  the  potatoes 

8072.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a good  plan  where 
there  are  a lot  of  weeds? — In  our  farm  it  suits  better. 
However,  it  would  not  suit  where  there  are  light  sandy 

arv7  6 fke  land  in  Mr.  Cromie’s  neighbourhood. 

8073.  Do  you  plough  deep? — Yes,  middling,  and 
craBB'pf°flgh  shallower ; that  cuts  the  roots  of  the  weeds. 

8074.  Yon  do  not  believe  in  ploughing  as  deep  as 
you  could  plough  for  flax? — I do  not. 

, Do  you  apply  any  fertilizer? — We  do  not;  the 

best  fertilizer  you  could  put  on  is  to  top  dress  your  lea 
with  manure  and  then  take  a crop  of  oats  off  it,  and 


a number  of  branches  on 

8097.  Can  yon  say  how  much  you  lost  in  yield?— I 
could  not  say.  I know  it  did  not  yield  as  well  as  it 
should  have  yielded. 

8093.  Did  the  price  fall  off  too? — Yes,  both  yield  and 
price- 

8099.  Did  the  buyer  complain  of  the  flax  not  being 
level? — I cannot  say,  but  in  the  growing  some  of  the 
stalks  were  quite  short,  some  long,  and  some  “ forky  ” 
and  very  brittle. 


John  Bell,  Esq.,  Ballyroney,  Banbridge,  County  Down,  examined. 


8100.  Mr.  Hinoholief. — You 


flax-grower?— 


siOo’  ^re  ?ou  a scutch  mill-owner? — Yes. 
t,  °10—  What  is  tlie  nearest  market  open  to  you? — 
Rathfriland. 

R1HA  y°U  Se^  dax  a*  y°ur  mill? — I do. 

, °t04.  If  your  customers  wished  you  to  sell  only  in 
Ire  open  market,  would  you  have  any  objection? — 
tone  ^S^test.  I would  be  glad  if  they  did. 
^>105-6.  What  do  you  charge  for  scutching? — Is.  a 


8107.  Has  that  been  your  oharge  for  long? — For  a 
number  of  years. 

8108.  Do  you  buy  tow  from  your  customers? — I do 
now,  but  I did  not  always.  The  jobbers  used  to  buy 
it  and  bring  it  to  other  places.  Some  of  my  customers 
asked  me  why  not  buy  it  like  the  rest  of  the  mill-owners 
and  I did  so. 

8109.  Do  you  buy  by  the  lump? — Yes. 

8110.  Do  you  find  any  grumbling  against  that 
system? — J never  heard  any. 


Bell?  Esq. 
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8111.  You  heard  some  here-  to-day? — Well,  I did; 
within  a mile  and  a-half  of  where  I live  they  buy  it 
by  the  cwt. 

8112.  You  heard  disapproval  of  the  system  of  buy- 
ing by  the  lump  expressed  here  to-day? — I did,  but  I 
don’t  think  it  is  general. 

8112a.  Are  you  troubled  with  these  “hangers-on" 
when  you  take  your  flax  to  the  open  market? — There 
is  not  as  much  of  that  now  as  formerly. 

811Q.  What  is  to  prevent  a farmer  sending  these 
“ hangers-on  ” away  from  his  cart? — They  should,  but 
I think  the  buyers  encourage  these  men. 

8114.  Do  you  think  if  you  sent  a kangor-on  away 
that  the  buyer  would  not  come  to  your  cart? — There  is 
this  much  in  it : when  one  of  these  men  takes  hold  of 
a load  of  flax,  sticks  to  it  and  offers  for  it,  after  a bit 
a buyer  passes  by,  and  he  hands  a streak  of  flax  into 
his  hands.  He  then  goes  out  and  lets  the  buyer  in.  I 
suppose  he  has  a certain  amount  of  commission  for 
what  he  did,  even  though  the  flax  was  not  bought  at 
all.  I think  if  the  buyers  did  not  buy  it  from  these 
men  there  would  be  none  of  that. 

8115.  In  the  open  market  there  is  sometimes  a big 
number  of  carts  of  flax — far  more  carts  than  buyers? — 
Yes. 

8116.  There  is  generally  a rush  when  the  market 
opens  when  trade  is  brisk? — The  f aimers  think  there  is 
not  enough  rush. 

8117.  You  don’t  complain  of  that  last  winter? — No,  it 
was  fairly  busy  last  winter. 

8118.  But  in  the  market  there  might  be  six  carts  of 
flax  which  would  suit  a buyer’s  purpose,  and  he  could 
not  be  at  the  six  carts  together.  Whereas  if  there  was 
an  auction  he  would  see  the  lots  - put  up  and  get  a 
chance  to  bid  for  each  lot  that  suited  him;  isn’t  that 
the  great  advantage  of  an  auction? — It  is. 

8119.  Would  you  support  a local  auction  in  your 
district  instead  of  the  open  market? — I would  not  be 
against  it,  but  I never  saw  anything  wrong  with  the 
open  market.  We  have  got  to  do  what  the  customers 
would  rather  have.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  our 
country  to  sell  at  the  mills  for  a long  time.  A great 
number  of  them  go  to  Gilford,  where  they'  have  been 
very  well  treated,  and  I rather  encourage  that  myself. 
In  some  cases  the  farmer  got  8d.  a stone  more  from  the 
spinners,  and  that  pleased  him,  and  it  pleased  the  spin- 
ners, too,  because  they  got  it  delivered  into  the  store, 
and  saved  train  and  other  expenses. 

8120.  How  do  you  sell  your  cattle? — In  the  open 
market. 

8121.  Would  you  tolerate  any  “ hangers-on  ” in  that 
market? — Well,  we  have  to  put  up  with  it  sometimes; 
these  men  turn  up  in  all  departments  of  life,. 

8122.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  much  flax  do  you  grow? 
— About  three  acres. 

8123.  Have  you  been  growing  that  for  a number  of 
years? — Yes;  but  sometimes  not  so  much. 

8124.  How  much  do  you  sow  to  the  acre? — Nearly 
three  bushels. 

8124a.  And  what  do  you  consider  a fair  yield? — I 
hardly  ever  got  up  to  20  stones;  I would  consider  20 
stones  a good  yield. 

8125.  What  do  you  look  upon  as  a fair  price? — In 
Rathfriland  district  we  don’t  get  as  much  as  we  do  in 
some  other  places.  We  consider  8s.  a good  price  hi  the 
Rathfriland  district. 

8126.  You  would  not  lose  money  at  7s.? — If  a man 
had  20  stones  to  the  bushel  at  7s.  it  would  pay  him. 

8127.  Being  a scutch  mill-owner  do  you  think  you 
would  have  as  much  for  your  flax  as  anybody  else? — I 
don’t  think  I would  have  as  much. 

8128.  Is  there  not  a ■ tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer  to  give  the  mill-owner,  say,  6d.  more  for  his 
own  flax,  so  that  he  will  help  him  to  buy  cheaper  later 
on? — I don’t  think  there  is  anything  like  that  in  the 
trade.  I know  where  I live  there  are  four  mills,  all 
■within  two  miles  of  each  other,  so  there  is  competition, 
and  each  mill  tries  to  do  the  best  for  its  customers. 
The  farmers  like  to  sell  at  the  mills;  they  feel  they  are 
more  secure,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  give  in 
their  tickets  and  get  their  money.  Sometimes  when 
they  are  in  the  market  there  are  few  buyers  and  very 
little  flax,  and  the  buyers- don’t  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  open  their  books  to  buy. 

8129.  How  much  flax  do  you  scutch  in  the  week? — 
From  300  to  400  stones. 

8130.  That  would  be  a couple  of  tons.  How  many 
buyers  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  round  to  your  place? 
— We  have  hardly  more  than  two. 


8131.  You  could  hardly  have  any  worse  comnetiti™ 
in  the  market  than  that? — Well,  no. 

8131  a.  Most  of  them  go  to  Gilford  Mill? Yes. 

8132.  I see  you  have  some  remarks  to  make  about 
the  time  the  spinners  begin  to  buy? — I have  had  1 00Q 
stones  of  flax  lying  after  the  scutching  and  nobody  to 
buy  it,  and  the  poor  man  wanting  his  money.  " 

8133.  Was  that  at  the  end  of  the  season?— No,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  it  was  just  a year’or  two 
after  the  Thread  Syndicate  commenced  here,  and  they 
lay  off  a good  while  thinking  the  prices  would  be  fixed' 
I don’t  know  why  it  was;  but  I asked  them  if  they 
would  not  send  round  a man  and  they  said  they  did  not 
know  what  they  could  give;  but  when  they  began  to 
buy  the  other  spinners'  began  to  buy  too,  and  it  was 
all  cleared  up  in  a short  time.  That,  however,  doesn't 
suit  the  poor  man,  and  I would  like  if  they  would 
begin  to  buy  from  the  very  first.  The  only  opposition 
we  have  now  is  the  syndicate  and  the  other  spinners. 

8134.  Are  the  buyers  not  very  anxious  to  see  the 
first  lot  scutched  in  the  district  to  see  what  the  flax 
is  like  ? — I know  we  would  like  to  see  them. 

8135.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a sample 
lot  shown  them,  there’s  no  inducement  for  them  to 
come  till  there's  a full  supply?— But  the  men  want  the 
money  and  they  like  to  get  the  flax  sold. 

8136.  I suppose  the  spinner  consults  his  own  pocket 

and  his  own  convenience  in  the  first  case? — I never 
blame  them  for  that.  Then  there  is  that  other 

business  about  the  dropping  off  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  there’s  a great  deal  in  that.  Some  spinners 
get  filled  up  early,  and  they  are  not  anxious  to  buy  a 
big  lot  afterwards  except  they  get  it  at  a cheaper  rate, 
and  the  man  who  has  not  many  places  to  send  it  to 
will  sell  it  a bit  cheaper. 

8137.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  think,  Mr.  Bell, 
that  when  the  Linen  Thread  Syndicate  starts  to  buy  or 
stops  buying,  it  has  a great  effect  on  the  prices?— I 
think  it  has. 

8138.  If  they  stop  buying  for  a week  or  a fortnight 
it  is  followed  by  a fall  in  price  ? — I believe  it  is. 

8139.  And  if  they  start  buying  again  the  prioes  im- 
prove all  over? — Quite  so. 

8140.  So  that  syndicate  has  a certain  effect  in  making 
the  prices? — It  has,  indeed;  I think  it  has  nearly  all 
the  effect  at  the  present  time.  We  are  very  ill  off  for 
a syndicate  buyer  in  the  Rathfriland  district.  There 
has  been  no  man  there  for  some  years,  and  it  is  a 
great  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  syndicate,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  good  strong  flax  that  hardly  gets  its  full 
value. 

8141.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  flax  mill-owners 
get  more  for  their  own  flax  than  the  value  of  it? — That 
is  not  my  experience.  I don’t  think  I get  as  much 
as  I get  for  my  customers. 

8142.  Is  it  not  a general  rule  that  a scutch  mill-owner 
cannot  sell  his  own  flax  satisfactorily? — That  is  so. 
When  I am  selling  it  I don’t  tell  whose  flax  it  is. 

8143.  You  consider  this  dropping  off  in  prices  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  season  is  very  discouraging  and 
has  a great  effect  in  decreasing,  the  quantity  sown?— 
Yes,  it  comes  at  a time  when  the  farmer  is  making  up 
his  mind  what  quantity  he  will  put  in,  and  if  a fall 
comes  then  they  stop  growing,  as  they  think  the  prices 
vill  not  rise  again. 

8144.  You  will  find  this  fall  is  general . It  is  an  ex- 
ceptional season  when  the  prices  hold  up  from  the 
very  beginning? — Yes. 

8145.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — I see' in  your  statement  that 
you  put  forward  as  a cause  of  the  decline  the  low  prices, 
and  that  other  crops  pay  better  generally  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  and  also  because  of  "the  great  riski- 
ness of  the  flax  crop? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

8146.  You  say  it  is  more  risky  than  any  other  crop 
the  farmer  grows? — Quite  so.  The  farmer  has  to  risk 
the  yield,  the  labour,  and  the  price  at  the  finish  of  » 
all. 

8146a.  So  it  fluctuates  more  in  price  than  any  other 
crop  which  he  has? — A great  deal  more,  and  he  has 
not  the  same  difficulty  with  the  other  crops.  Cattle 
and  oats  pay  well  now,  and  he  has  not  half  as  moth 
work  with  them,  bflt  it  is  different  with  the  flax  crop.  I 
remember  the  time  when  flax  was  going  about  Rath- 
friland  at  4s.  6d.,  and  that  put  good  men  from  growing 
it,  and  it  is  now  the  same  people  who  are  growing  » 
year  after  year  on  the  same  land.  If  the  larger  far- 
mers could  be  got  to  start  again  it  would  be  better  for 
the  mill-owners  and  everybody  else. 
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8147.  Mr.  Crawford.— Have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make  as  to  how  they  could  be  got  to  start  growing 
it  again?— I don  t know  anything  to  start  them  except 


they  get  a good  price.  I don’t  want  an  unreasonable 
price,  but  we  ought  to  get  a fair  average  uniform 


Jon*  T.  McLaughlin,  E«,.,  J.P.,  arthfrilmd,  county  Don-,,,  enommod. 
8148.  Mr.  Hinoholiff. — Yon  ar 


,,  , ..  - - a flax-grower.  Mr. 

MeLonghhn  .■'—Yes.  53  ’ 

8148a.  And  a scutch  mill-owner?— Yes. 

8148b.  And  your  district  is  Ratlifriland?— Yes 
mUes9'  Are  7°U  f“r  fr°m  RathfriIand?— About  two 
8149a.  You  give  in  your  statement  as  the  cause  of 
decline  in  flax-growing  the  bad  prices?— Yes 

8150.  And  the  fact  that  flax  is  not  now  such  a pav- 
ing crop? — Yes.  ‘ J 

8151.  You  agree  with  the  other  witnesses  that  labour 
has  a great  influence— that  is  the  scarcity  and  rela- 
tively increased  cost  of  labour? — Quite  so. 

8152.  And  the  risky  nature  of  the  flax  crop?— Yes 
8153  And  would  you  agree,  too,  that  the  flax  crop 

has  fallen  off  in  quality?— Yes,  for  some  years 

8154.  Taking  the  average  for  the  last  five  and 
twenty-five  years  ago,  there  has  been  a falling  off?— 
There  has  for  a long  time.  Of  course  I remember  some 
seasons  when  there  was  not  a bad  crop  of  flax  at  all. 

8155.  What  used  to  be  regarded  as  bad  flax  yon 

would  in  the  present  time  regard  as  good? Yes. 

8156.  Mb.  Crawford. — That  would  be  twenty  years 
ago? — Yes. 

8156a.  Mr.  Hinoholiff.— What  do  you  put  that  de- 
terioration down  to? — I don’t  know  the  reason  of  it. 

8157.  You  think  the  land  is  in  equally  good  condi- 
tion for  flax?— Oh,  yes.  I have  one  field  of  my  own 
and  it  is  as  good  a field  as  I have  for  any  other  crop, 
but  it  won’t  grow  flax,  and  I had  to  stop  putting  flax 
in  it,  while  the  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  will 
grow  flax. 

8158.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  often  did  you  try  it? 

I tried  it  three  or  four  times,  and  stopped  one  time 
in  rotation;  but  it  was  just  the  same.  Sometimes  it 
grew  good  enough  in  bulk  but  the  flax  would  not  yield. 

8159.  Mr.  Hinoholiff.— What  have  you  to  tell  us 
about  your  market? — Oh,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  about 
Ratlifriland. 

8160.  Why  so? — Well,  it  seems  that  sometimes  the 
buyers  don’t  come,  and  sometimes  when  they  do  come 
they  deal  with  the  flax  very  badly.  They  throw  it 
iown  on  the  street,  and  the  people  don’t  like  that, 
fhe  people  may  have  been  asking  too  muoh  for  the 
flax;  I don’t  think  they  should  tear  it  as  much. 

8161.  Do  you  sell  at  the  mill? — Not  this  last  year. 

8162.  Does  that  satisfy  your  customers — selling  at 
the  mill? — They  would  rather  sell  in  the  market. 

8162a.  As  a flax-miller,  are  you  disposed  to  meet  the 
other  flax  mill-owners  and  agree  to  support  the  mar- 
ket?— I tried  to  get  them  to  sell  it  in  the  market  when 
there  was  more  business.  I got  out  a circular  and 
sent  it  to  them  to  attend  a meeting  in  Rathfriland. 

8163.  And  the  result  was  you  were  evenly  divided? — 
Exactly. 

8163a.  Have  they  changed  in  the  meantime? — I don't 
think  they  have. 

8164.  You  have  heard  to-day  from  all  the  witnesses 
who  came  forward  that  they  were  in  favour  of  the  open 
market,  and  it  is  our  general  information  that  the  open 
market  is  the  best? — I think  it  would  be  the  best. 

8165.  Is  it  the  best  lots  that  are  bought  at  the  mill? 

I would  not  let  any  be  sold  at  the  mill. 

8166.  Generally  speaking,  is  it? — I think  it  is  the 
worst  class  that  is  left,  and  they  go  with  the  rest  to 
we  market,  and  when  the  buyers  come  -they  don’t  want 

l they  want  better  stuff 

8167;  Have  you  much  difficulty  about  these  hangers- 
fii°LJ0^ers-— Ttere  is  not  80  “uch  now. 

*s  ’’here  less  now? — There  are  not  so  many 
opf  m may  te^  y°u  **  would  be  very  hard  to 

r!r  °‘  80me  of  them.  I myself  ordered  them  away, 
aifihey  would  not  leave- 

169.  I suppose  it  would  be  going  to  extremes  to  ask 
a mrnnber  of  the  R.I.C.  to  remove  a man  if  he  was 
that  fa™ ^ w'*b  in  your  business? — I never  went 

d suPP°se  you  could  do  that  if  a man  interfered 
* obnoxious? — Oh,  I suppose  you  could, 

confer  9 y°u  would  not  be  prepared  to  take  that 
67 . -there  are  not  so  many  of  them  now,  but  if 
“e  markets  got  up  there  might  be. 


Si 72.  We  had  it  yesterday  that  in  this  county  they 
were  becoming  a great  nuisance?— Quite  so;  some  of 
them  are  worse  than  others. 

Me-  Crawford.-I  suppose  kno-n-  pretty 
well  the  methods  of  cultivation  that  are  adopted  by 
your  different  customers? — lies. 

Y°?ld  be  the  cIlief  '-•ause  of  a total  failure 
seeds  * 11011  * tn°W  ’ iC  “iflht  be  the  seasons  or  the 

8175.  In  the  case  of  seed  would  a man,  do  you  think, 
buy  a cheap  lot  of  seed  rather  than  buy  at  a dearer 
pnee . I don  t thmk  so.  I think  there  are  very  few 

Cull  bUy  bad  Seed  for  the  sake  of  a ls  a 
^Vber®  is  fche  case  where  the  season  is  re- 
“t-  tbat, tbe  man  bas  been  less  fortunate 
m selecting  his  seed-time?— Weil,  I think  unless  you 

fo  win  S<2ed  “ m a “ice  dry  mould  i4  does  not  do 

^i77'  Js.jt  tbat  some  farmers  are  very  successful  far- 
mers and  have  fewer  failures  than  others? — There's  a 
good^deal  m that.  Some  scarcely  ever  fail. 

H-°'T  are  tbe-y  to  avoid  these  failures?  Is  it 
)mn-  Jer  JULdgmeLUfc  on  their  part?— It  may  be,  and  per- 
haps they  have  better  land.  * 

wi7?;  BeuteS  situa|ed?— Better  situated,  aud  they 
have  it  in  better  condition.  J 

tbfe  anything  hi  their  knowledge  of  the 
t0  ha,?,dJe  ifc  more  Pr°fitably  than 
90  1 1 t %nk  so-  Tbey  Put  it  in  wen,  and  the 

aVai  “rr?°  • condlt‘on  and  weU  situated. 

.-_  Then-  land  is  well  situated  and  they  have  it 
th/o+L  dl  ;‘°0n’  aud  1S  tbeir  Judgment  better  than 
diRO  L !US?T,Svme  iudge  ver^  weU- 

lt.would  bf  “ainly  a question  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  farm  and  the  condition  of  the  land?— I 
““f  S°‘  T°U  can  scarcely  tefl  when  you  will  have  a 
good  crop  of  flax. 

8183.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  decline,  and  if  we  could  be  told  by  a man  such  as 
you,  who  has  a large  experience  with  a great  number 
of  farmers,  what  it  is  that  makes  one  farmer  fail 
and  another  succeed,  we  might  be  able  t-o  give  some 
assistance  to  them?— That’s  a hard  one.  It’s  hard  to 
do  that. 

8184.  It  would  be  very  hard  for  us  to  give  recom- 

mendations when  people  blame  the  seasons,  the  scar- 
city of  labour,  and  so  forth;  and  yet  there  are  farmers 
who  consistently  have  good  crops? Yes. 

8185.  Can  we  get  hold  of  what  that  is  that  makes 
these  farmers  have  good  crops  and  give  some  informa- 
tion to  those  who  cannot  produce  them  to  enable  them 
to  do  so? — I could  not  give  any  information  myself 
except  that  the  crop  was  well  put  in  and  that  the  land 
and  seed  were  good. 

8186.  Mr.  James  Stewart— You  take  it  that  the 
flax  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago? — Oh,  no. 

8187.  Well,  is  the  seed  lighter  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago? — I suppose  it  might  be. 

8188.  It  was  not  plumper  or  oilier  twenty  years 
ago? — It  might  be.  When  flax  gets  into  blossom  now 
the  hard  houghs  get  on  it  much  quicker  than  they  used 
to,  and  it  doesn't  grow  so  much  afterwards. 

8188a.  What  sort  of  soil  is  that  field  of  yours  that 
won’t  grow  flax?— It  is  a light  soil. 

8189.  And  what  kind  of  bottom  is  in  it? — -A  clay  one. 

8190.  You  say  the  buyers  pick  the  flax  and  toss  it 
about.  What  is  their  object  in  doing  that? — Well,  I 
could  not  tell;  but  it  doesn’t  make  it  look  any  better, 
and,  mind  you,  the  people  don’t  like  it. 

8191.  These  jobbers,  are  they  encouraged  by  the 
buyers?— Well,  sometimes' they  take  it  off  them;  but 
there  are  not  many  of  them  now. 

8192.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  have  made  a re- 
mark that  I have  often  heard  before — that  the  hard 
boughs  come  on  the  flax  earlier  than  before? — Yes;  I 
I have  seen  it. 

8192a.  Have  you  noticed  that  it  is  on  the  inferior 
stalks  the  blossoms  come, on  the  earliest? — I have. 

8193.  You  have  often  found  that  where  both  Dutch 
and  Riga  seed  are  sown  in  the  one  field  it  is  possible 
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that  the  Riga  will  grow  much  quicker  and  longer? — 
There  is  very  little  Riga  seed  in  our  district  at  ail. 

8194.  But  you  have  noticed  that  the  shorter  and  in- 
terior stalks  will  get  into  hard  boughs  before  the  others? 
— Yes. 

8194a.  What’s  the  cause  of  it — would  it  be  bad  seed? 
— I think  it  might  be. 

8195.  Does  it  not  occasionally  happen  with  your  best 
farmers  who  cultivate  land,  even  if  they  have  the  best 
land  in  your  district,  that  they  will  occasionally  have  a 
bad  crop? — They  may  sometimes,  but  not  generally. 

8196.  But  it  does  happen? — Yes,  I have  seen  that 
happen. 

8197.  And  it  occasionally  happens  that  some  of  your 
worst  farmers  for  some  reason  or  other,  will,  once  in  a 
while,  produce  a superior  crop? — I have  seen  that. 

8198.  So  you  cannot  account  for  that  kind  of  thing? 
— I have  seen  crops  badly  handled  and  they  did  fairly 
well. 

8198a.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  buyers  from  the  spinning 
mills  will  walk  up  and  down  the  street  for  a consider- 
able time  in  twos  and  threes  before  they  begin  to  buy 
flax  at  all? — I have  seen  it. 

8199.  Is  that  with  the  object  of  giving  the  jobbers 
time  to  bid  down  the  prices,  and  let  the  farmers  cool 
themselves,  so  that  they  are  glad  to  sell  when  the 
buyers  begin  to  buy? — I coulcl  not  tell  what  is  the 
reason  of  it,  but  the  flax  men  have  often  stood  aside 
and  bought  it  afterwards. 

8200.  But  it  is  a circumstance  you  won't  see  in  any 
other  market  except  a flax  market? — That  is  so. 

8201.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a fortnightly 
market  instead  of  a weekly  one? — There  should  be 
plenty  of  flax  for  a weekly  market. 

8202.  But  take  some  of  our  best  markets — Bally- 
money,  for  instance — where  you  could  see  150  or  160 
tous — is  only  held  fortnightly,  and  is  much  more 
successful  than  if  they  held  it  weekly? — The  year  before 
last  we  were  talking  about  having  it  fortnightly,  and  in 
one  market  there  was  no  flax  out,  and  the  next  market 
none  of  the  buyers  turned  up,  although  there  was  a 
lot  of  flax  out. 


8208.  You  mentioned  a field  that  won't  grow  flax- 
will  you  tell  me  what  was  the  appearance  of  the  crop 
when  it  started  growing? — Well,  it  turned  yellow  in 
spots. 

8204.  I suppose  there  was  a fair  bulk  of  flax,  but  a 
bad  sort  aud  colour? — Yes,  and  it  would  not  be  a pro- 
per colour  in  the  water. 

8205.  Did  you  apply  potash  to  this  ground?—- No. 

8206.  I think  that  is  where  you  made  a great  mis- 
take. I have  often  seen  fields  like  that? — TV  ell  I will 
never  put  flax  in  it  again. 

8207.  It  would  be  no  harm  to  try  it  again  with 
potash.  You  are  satisfied  that  the  general  character  of 
the  flax  is  deficient  in  quality  as  compared  with  20 
years  ago? — Yes. 

8208.  You  say  what  would  be  called  bad  flax  twenty 

years  ago,  would  be  looked  upon  as  good  flax  now:' 

Yes,  I remember  when  there  was  110  bad  flax. 

8209.  The  tip-top  flax  you  would  grow  now  would 
only  'be  second  or  tliird  to  that  of  twenty  years  ago?— 
Yes. 

8210.  And  you  could  not  account  for  that,  except 
the  bad  seed? — I could  not. 

8211.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Do  you  agree  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  other  witnesses  that  the  price  falls  off 
after  Christmas  or  the  New  Year? — It  does. 

8212.  Do  you  have  auy  difficulty  in  selling  the  flax 
first  scutched  at  yonr  mill? — I never  commence  to 
scutch  too  early ; some  of  them  are  at  it  three  weeks  or 
a month  before  I am. 

8213.  Would  there  be  a market  before  you  commence 
to  scutch? — Well,  no. 

8214.  So  you  would  have  some  in  the  first  or  second 
market? — Yes,  generally  the  seoond. 

8215.  Do  your  customers  mind  whether  they  are  in 
the  first,  second,  or  third  market? — No. 

8216.  So  you  don’t  think  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  season  the  prices  are  low  till  things  are  estab- 
lished?— That's  so.  Often  later  in  the  season  it  is 
worse. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


TWELFTH  DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  15th  JUNE,  1910, 
AT  10.45  o’clock,  A.M. , 

At  Ballynahinch,  Co.  Down. 


PRESENT  : 

Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D.  (in  the  chair). 

James  G.  Crawford,  Esq.  j Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

John.  W.  Stewart,  Esq.  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P. 

I George  T.  Fidler,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


A.  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Down  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


8217.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  are  a flax-grower,  Mr. 
Clarke? — Yes. 

8218.  And  you  also  come  before  us  representing  the 
County  Down  Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

8219-20.  You  are  not  a scutch  mill-owner? — No. 

8221.  From  a statement  you  have  put  in  I gather 
you  wish  to  say  something  regarding  the  crop? — On 
the  general  management  of  flax,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence of  45 — I might  say  46 — years  as  a flax-grower. 

8222.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  general 
preparation  of  the  ground? — Well,  in  reference  to  that, 
the  ground  has  to  be  prepared  differently  now  from 
what  it  had  to  he  when  I started  growing  flax — say, 
forty-five  years  ago. 

8228.  In  what  respect? — Well,  when  I commenced 
first,,  flax  was  always  the  next  crop  to  lea  oats.  We 
ploughed  the  ground  pretty  early,  harrowed  it  with  a 
double  brake  harrow,  and  it  was  ready  for  the  seed 
then.  We  always  had  a good  crop.  Now  we  have  to 


either  grub  it  or  use  a spring  teeth  harrow.  We  have 
to  break  it  up  with  the  latter  to  make  a fine  mould 
on  it. 

r 8224.  Mr.  Crawford. — That  is  after  the  ploughing?— 
Yes.  During  the  first  twenty-five  years  I never  missed 
having  a crop.  Since  that  the  flax  has  been  very  poor 
an  odd  year.  Previously  in  breaking  up  my  lea  oats  I 
had  put  lime  upon  the  land;  but  for  the  last  twenty 
years  I have  stopped  doing  so,  and  I believe  that  has 
been  a mistake. 

8225.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — In  what  place  in  the  rota- 
tion did  you  use  the  lime?— I put  the  lime  down  before 
the  lea  oats  twelve  months  before  the  flax  was  sown- 
I took  off  a crop  of  oats  after  the  liming  and  then  _ a 
crop  of  flax.  About'  three  years  ago  I had  a field  10 
which  I sowed  about  four  bushels.  I drew  about  one 
hundred  loads  of  clay,  mixed  it  with  fresh  limei  and 
put  it  over  the  field  before  the  lea  oats.  I had  a 
splendid  crop  of  flax.  I have  not  grown  as  good  or  as 
remunerative  a one  this  last  thirty  years. 
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8226.  It  would  be  in  1905  or  early  in  1906  you  put 
the  lime  on  it? — It  was  on  the  field  a year  before. 

8227.  Was  that  the  general  practice  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago?— It  was  the  general  practice  in  my 
neighbourhood  to  put  lime  on  the  land. 

8228.  And  the  farmers  have  changed  their  procedure 
since  as  you  have? — They  have;  you  would  hardly  see 
any  field  that  is  limed  now. 

8229.  Is  lime  used  in  any  other  part  of  the  rotation 
now? — Yes;  occasionally  on  potatoes. 

8230.  Potatoes  would  follow  flax? — Yes,  and  it  would 
be  some  time  before  that  field  would  be  flaxed  again. 
I attribute  the  decline  in  the  growth  of  flax  partly  to 
that  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  large  farmers  have 
given  up  flax-growing. 

8231.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour?— Yes.  8m nfl 
farmers,  I believe,  orop  their  land  too  often.  My 
rotation  is  nine  years ; nine  years  from  the  time  it  is 
first  flaxed  until  it  is  flaxed  again. 

8232.  In  other  words  the  small  farmers  in  your  dis- 
trict do  not  leave  their  lea  down  so  long? No ; some 

take  off  a crop  of  flax  every  five  years. 

8233.  What  class  of  soil  is  generally  cropped  with 
flax  in  your  district;  heavy  or  light?— It  is  pretty 
heavy  clay  land. 

8234.  Do  you  ascribe  this  necessarily  extra  cultiva- 
tion with  spring  teeth  harrows  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  neglected  to  apply  lime  ? — I believe  the  lime  kept 
the  land  open;  I know  that  since  I quitted  the  lime 
I do  not  grow  as  good  or  as  payable  a crop  as  I did 
when  the  ground  was  regularly  limed. 

8235.  What  have  you  to  say  as  regards  seed?— I have 
much  to  say  as  regards  seed.  I think  the  Department 
did  all  they  could  to  try  and  get  good  seed,  and  in  doing 
so  I believe  they  tried  to  get  dealers  to  do  the  same. 

I do  not  think  the  Dutch  seed  is  as  good  or  as  healthy 
seed  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  I may  be  mistaken,  but 
that  is  my  opinion. 

8236.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  good  results  since 
the  Department  distributed  the  prize  seed?— I do. 

8237.  Had  you  any  complaints  about  the  seed  distri- 
buted  by  the  Department  in  your  district?— None; 
though  there  has  been  none  distributed  lately.  Nine 
years  ago,  I might  say,  I grew  a field  of  flax  for  the 
purpose  of  an  experiment,  both  to  test  seed  and  manure 
.for  the  Department.  This  seed  was  tested  against  seed 
bought  in  Belfast,  and,  in  fact,  there  was  very  little 

Boae0nC™  ILc°u|d  8et  th®  items  for  you  if  you  wish. 
B238.  We  shall  have  those  in  the  reports  published  bv 
the  Department?— Yes;  I expect  so. 

8239.  Do  you  generally  sow  Dutch  seed?— For  the 
past  number  of  years  I have  sown  Riga.  I made  up 
“LT* 1 would  use  Riga  on  account  of  the  land, 
tfcofn-  ,you  support  the  opinion  one  often  hears 
seed  suits  light  land  and  Dutch  seed  heavy 
SJ'Tc”*?  my  own  experience  and  from  talking 
])•  °tb®r  Rimers  I find  it  is  a general  opinion  that 
llg^  land  and  Duteh  heavy  land.  Dutch 
ma ,es  n0t  down  80  much. 

®-41-  ^ tb®  fme  the  Dromara  Co-operative  Society 
se^d  i be.heve  ther®  was  a deal  of  Dutch 

the  inot0  J,°Vf  d,stricfc-  that  sown  on 

uarticfZ  1 Camiot  reaU?  say  on  what 

out  bv1+Lkmd  °f  lfl°d  ifi  was  sown’  The  seed  given 
alwavs  C0-°Perat've  society  was  good  seed— f was 
U,  i*V?Ur  °f  the  brand  of  Dutch  seed, 

8242  JV”*  °ne  of  tbe  safest  seeds  1 °ould  get. 

ine'of  Vhl  8 t0,  say  ia  regard  the  water- 

the  water  3 ?~WeU>  there  xf  a grea*  difference  in 
there  in  Q used » o'1;®11  on  a man  s own  farm  sometimes 
and  still  +i,great  dlfference'  1 hav®  fairb’  good  water 
as  others^6 Y*  SOme  parts  of  my  farm  “ot  as  good 
85AS  t “ that  aspect.  6 

encenrrt  W™er  that  accounts  for  this  differ- 

dams  the^terVRT?61'6  be-8  differenoe  in  the 

One  veot  Tw  T , general|y  “me  are  moory  dams, 
separate  1 Hd  a field  of  flax  1 Put  ifc  into  two 

3 *h“  °f  whi?h  ***  «■>  * aa™»  »ae 

ence  in  ■ Tber®  wae  a shilling  per  stone  of  differ- 

. 8?«.  IthEta 
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on  it  and  see  if  there  was  any  difference  between  the 
two  portions. 

8245.  Would  you  also  suggest  that  such  an  experi- 
ment should  be  carried  out  on  heavy  soil?— On  both 
heavy  and  light  soils. 

8246.  If  your  opinion  proves  correct,  extra  tillage 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  required  on  the  heavy  soil 
than  on  the  light  soil? — There  is  nothing  like  making 
a fine  mould  on  the  top. 

8247.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  a fine  mould  on  heavy 
soil,  is  it  not?— Yes;  that  is  so. 

8248.  In  reference  to  the  water,  what  is  your  sugges- 
tion?  My  suggestion  is  that  the  Department  should 
divide  a flax  crop  sown  for  experiment,  put  it  into 
different  dams,  and  see  if  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  quality.  They  should  get  a water  analyst  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  that  could  be  put  into  the  water. 
I know  of  some  farmers  who  have  tried  washing-soda 
for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  water.  An  attempt 
should  be  made  to  see  if  there  was  any  chemical  sub- 
stance which,  if  put  into  the  water,  would  have  the 
effect  of  producing  flax  of  a better  quality. 

8249.  Is  not  your  suggestion  rather  that  the  cause 
of  the  difference  should  be  inquired  into? — Certainly. 

8250.  What  have  you  to  say  as  regards  the  scutching 
and  retting  of  the  crop  ? — Well,  I am  not  a mill-owner ; 
but  I must  say  I have  always  got  my  flax  fairly  well 
scutched  and  never  had  much  cause  for  complaint.  I 
believe,  however,  that  since  the  flax  expert  came  from 
Holland  flax  is  better  scutched.  When  the  co-opera- 
tive mills  at  Dromara  improved  in  this  respect  all  the 
other  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  also  improved. 

8251.  So  that  the  standard  set  by  the  Dromara  mill 
in  charge  of  the  expert  was  followed  by  others?— I 
believe  it  did  a lot  of  good. 

8252.  You  have  a good  many  mills  in  your  district? 
— Well,  I could  take  my  flax  to  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

8253.  That  would  indicate  that  there  is  considerable 
competition  between  the  mill-owners  to  get  flax  to 
scutch? — Yes,  but  not  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago. 

8254.  You  think  the  scutching  has  improved  since  you 
commenced  to  grow  flax? — Well,  I believe  it  has;  I do 
not  think  it  is  as  rough. 

8255.  What  price  do  you  pay  for  the  scutching  of 
your  flux  at  present?— Well,  I get  it  done  on  the  Bel- 

fian  system,  and  I believe  I pay  fifteen  pence  for  it. 
pay  more  under  the  system  than  formerly. 

8256.  Do  you  find  that  the  increased  cost  of  scutch- 
ing recompenses  the  mill-owner  for  the  extra  work  he 
puts  into  the  flax? — I do  not  exactly  think  that  the 
increase  is  on  account  of  the  extra  work  put  into  the 
flax,  but  rather  owing  to  the  fact  that  wages  in  general 
have  risen. 

8257.  But  I understood  you  to  say  that  when  you 
had  your  flax  scutched  on  the  Belgian  system  you  paid 
more  for  it;  I take  it  that  that  extra  cost  is  for  the 
special  care  and  attention  given  to  the  flax? — Yes. 

8258.  Do  you  get  that  increase  in  cost  back  when  you 
sell  the  flax? — I do,  or  I would  not  get  it  done  in  that 

8259.  As  regards  the  selling  of  the  crop ; I think  that 
i®_  one  of  the  great  hardships  farmers  have  to  contend 
with.  Tell  us  the  system  you  adopt;  do  you  sell  at  the 
scutch-mill  or  in  the  open  market? — Both  ways,  and  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  either  of  them  at  present! 

8260.  Do  you  advocate  a new  system  altogether? — I 
do  not,  but  I advocate  the  open  markets  and  no  mill 
selling. 

8261.  Is  your  reason  for  so  doing  that  all  the  flax 
would  have  to  come  to  the  open  market,  and  would 
attract  a considerable  number  of  buyers? — Before  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  left  the  Department  there  was  a meet- 
ing in  Belfast  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  as  re- 
gards open  markets.  I made  a statement  there,  and  I 
made  some  reflections  upon  the  mill-owners  and  spin- 
ners. They  said  to  me : “ What  business  have  you 
farmers  selling  to  us  mill-owners?” 

8262.  That  is,  why  do  the  farmers  sell  to 
the  spinners  _ at  the  mills?— Yes.  I said  : “From 


8244.  It  has  been  suggested  that  flax  shoukTbe  taken  j'«ere  4 bv.?,  *.,e?n  t^ce  niy  das  to  get  scutched  at  ten 
!° >*1  central  reti.SL-^ ®“nk th.t Joking  „„  ,«w, 


,.  retteries 

wh&lfW  ?°uld  overcome  the  difficulties'  of 
I would  ™ lave  one  or  two  suggestions  which 

*>w  an  ® 6 ? ,the  Department.  I thtok  they  should 
limed  °f  land  and  should  have  one-half  of  it 

other  f year  Previous  to  a orop  of  lea  oats  and  the 
°»er  half  not  limed.  They  should  sow  a crop  of  flax 


— o — w.i  an  average, 

1 suppose  these  mills  would  scutch  fifty  farmers’  flax; 
and  if  you  take  ten  mills  that  means  500  farmers.  At 
the  very  outside  there  are  not  ten  buyers  frequenting 
these  mills.  I said,  “ mill-owners  or  spinners,  could  vou 
not  influence  ten  mills  not  to  buy  the  flax  easier  than  I 
could  influence  500  farmers  not  to  sell.”  Mr.  Herd- 
man,  of  Strabane,  was  present  on  the  occasion. 


Baxlyna- 

HXNCH. 
June  15, 1910 

A.  T.  Clarke, 
Eeq.,  J.P. 
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MINUTES  OB'  EVIDENCE. 


Uali.isa  8263.  I remember  that  conference,  and  I think 
hinch.  it  was  the  gentleman  you  have  just  named  who 
— pointed  out  that  not  only  were  the  interests  of  the 
June  15,  i;io  spinners  involved,  but  also  those  of  the  commission 
a t~ti  1 houses  and  local  dealers,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 

Em  jp  ’ bring  all  of  these  together? — It  is  very  hard.  In  the 

' flax  market  I frequent  there  are  only  a few  buyers. 

On  one  occasion  one  of  these  gentlemen  bought  my 
flax,  and  I had  to  just  take  the  price  he  offered  me. 
There  was  no  competition.  Flax  is  the  only  crop  a 
farmer  grows  of  which  he  has  no  idea  of  its  value. 

8264.  So  that  he  may  be  getting  a fair  price  and 

still  has  suspicions  that  he  is  not  being  fairly  dealt 
with? — Yes.  There  should  be  no  buying  at  the  mills. 
Many  buyers  come  round  and  pick  up  the  best  flax  and 
bring  it  into  their  stores  before  the  market.  When 
they  go  to  the  market  they  buy  the  flax  that  suits 

them.  The  class  of  flax  that  suits  one  buyer  may  not 

suit  another.  I think  the  flax  should  be  sold  bv 
samples. 

8265.  I may  tell  you  that  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses we  have  had  before  us  agree  that  the  sale  of 
flax  in  the  open  market  would  be  better.  We  have 
also  been  to  districts  where  the  farmers  and  mill- 
owners  have  agreed  to  do  this,  and  they  are  satisfied 

■ with  the  results.  Possibly  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  the 
farmers  to  combine,  but  it  is  feasible,  is  it  not? — Yes ; 
it  may  be ; there  are  reasonable  and  unreasonable  men, 
however,  in  all  trades. 

8266.  What  steps  do  you  suggest  might  be  taken  to 
initiate  this  movement  for  an  open  flax  market? — I 
think  the  first  move  in  that  direction  would  have  to 
come  from  the  buyers. 

8267.  We  have  evidence  from  another  part  of  the 
county  this  week  to  show  that  the  farmers  and  scutch 
mill-owners  agreed  to  sell  no  flax  except  in  the  open 
market.  The  spinners  have  supported  them  and  they 
are  well  pleased.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  you 
doing  the  same  in  your  own  district? — I have  always 
advocated  the  open  market;  but  I have  known  buyers 
to  go  round  on  Wednesday  here  and  put  prices  on  the 
flax.  Then  another  buyer  will  come  round  and  add, 
perhaps,  a penny  or  three  halfpence  to  the  price,  and 
yet  another  may  raise  it  by  another  halfpenny  per 
stone.  That  is  not  honest  competition;  I say  that  the 
public  market  is  the  proper  place  to  sell  and  buy,  and 
let  every  man  sell  there  at  the  highest  price  he  can 
get. 

8268.  Do  you  see  anything  objectionable  in  starting 
a looal  auction  mart  for  flax? — I believe  it  has  been 
tried  in  Belfast,  and  it  is  questionable  if  it  is  a suc- 
cess or  not.  I hear  more  people  saying  it  is  not  a 
success  than  those  who  say  it  is.  That  is  all  I can  say 
about  it. 

8269.  Of  course,  that  is  just  hearsay P — Oh,  yes;  I 
cannot  speak  from  experience  at  all  on  that  point. 

8270.  But  if  you  had  a local  auction  each  man  would 
get  a chance  of  bidding? — Yes,  certainly. 

8271.  Are  you  troubled  with  local  jobbers  or  hangers- 
on? — Not  so  badly  as  we  used  to  be. 

8272.  Why  is  that? — I cannot  say  exactly;  there  is 
not  as  much  flax  for  sale  now  as  there  formerly  was. 

8273.  You  have  made  some  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment generally  ; have  you  any  others  to  put  before  us  ? 
— There  is  one  thing — the  difficulty  of  getting  labour. 
That  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  flax  is  not 
grown  so  much.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the  labour. 

8273a.  No  matter  what  you  pay  for  it? — Yes. 

8274.  So  that  you  think  farmers  near  towns  are 
better  off  than  farmers  in  the  remote  rural  districts? — 
Yes;  I find  that  you  cannot  get  town  labour  out  in  the 
rural  districts  at  all. 

8275.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make? — 
Yes,  about  retting  the  flax;  I do  not  believe  that  flax 
is  retted  as  well  now  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  I do  not  think  the  younger  class  of  farmers  are 
retting  their  flax  as  well.  In  my  young  days  we  kept 
it  on  the  grass.  In  Holland  and  Belgium  they  do  that ; 
but  here  the  people  are  afraid  to  do  so  owing  to  the 
weather.  So  afraid  are  they  of  storms  that  they 
generally  take  it  up  at  the  end  of  two  days  or  so.  I 
believe  that  if  it  was  allowed  to  lie  out  for  eight  or  ten 
days  its  quality  would  be  mu  oh  improved. 

8276.  It  would  be  very  risky  to  do  so? — Yes,  it  would ; 
but  if  it  could  be  done  I would  advocate  that  system. 

8277.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — What  is  the  nature  of 
your  soil,  Mr.  Clarke? — Well,  I have  hilly  soil,  and  I 
have  low  land  with  heavy  clay  soil  and  some  moory 
ground. 


8278.  Do  you  say  lime  would  improve  all  these  soils’ 
—I  am  only  giving  my  experience  that  when  I put  the 
lime  on  I had  a better  crop. 

8279.  On  different  classes  of  soil? — Yes. 

8280.  How  much  lime  per  acre  would  you  put  on?— 
About  forty  barrels  per  Irish  acre. 

8281.  That  makes  it  so  much  easier  laboured?— I 
don’t  know;  I believe  it  improves  the  crop.  During 
the  first  twenty-five  years  that  I grew  flax  I never 
used  any  cultivator  but  the  brake  harrow. 

8282.  Do  you  think  the  seed  is  as  good  now  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago  ? — I think  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  Riga  seed,  but  the  Dutch  seed  is  not  as  full  as 
it  was  then. 

8283.  Nor  as  oily? — No. 

8284.  I see  you  say  the  scutching  has  improved  since 
the  Dutchmen  came  over? — Yes. 

8285.  Do  the  spinners  and  the  commission  houses  en- 
courage  those  dealers  you  have  here  by  standing  back 
and  letting  them  do  the  buying? — Well,  when  the  best 
flax  is  picked  out  in  the  mill  it  is  very  hard  to  sell  the 
bad  stuff  in  the  market.  There  are  not  as  many  dealers 
now  as  there  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 

8286.  There  is  not  so  much  flax  then? — No. 

8287.  You  say  the  flax  in  the  old  times  was  left  s 
week  or  a fortnight  on  the  grass? — It  was. 

8288.  Was  it  spread  the  same  way  as  it  is  now?— 
Yes. 

8289.  Is  it  not  three  times  as  thickly  spread  now? 
— No,  not  with  me.  I know  that  the  class  of  hands  we 
get  now  do  not  understand  the  way  to  work  and  handle 
flax  like  the  men  and  women  of  experience  that  we 
had  then. 

8289a.  Is  the  yield  per  acre  as  good  now  as  it  was 
then  here? — No,  it  is  not. 

8290.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — Well,  I sup- 
pose a lot  of  it  is  in  the  land;  there  may  be  a little 
of  it  in  the  handling. 

8291.  Mu.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Is  it  usual  to  sow 
the  flax  in  this  district  the  second  crop  after  lea  oats? 
— That  has  always  been  the  custom. 

8292.  You  have  forty -five  years’  experience  of  grow- 
ing flax? — I have. 

8293.  And  you  would  say  the  flax  is  not  as  good 
now  as  it  formerly  was? — I would. 

8294.  Neither  in  quality  nor  in  quantity?— No. 

8295.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  soil  now  as  com- 
pared with  forty  years  ago? — In  what  way? 

8296.  In  fertility;  is  it  richer? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

8297.  Has  there  not  been  a considerable  change  in 
the  methods  of  farming  during  the  forty  years  of  your 
experience? — Yes;  but  I think  the  land  is  getting  a 
bit  run  out  for  flax. 

8298.  You  have  improved  in  the  production  of  other 
crops? — Oh,  yes. 

8299.  Potatoes,  oats,  and  turnips? — Yes. 

8300.  Flax  is  the  only  exception? — Yes;  it  has  fallen 
away. 

8301.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  flax  is  better 
laboured  now  than  forty  years  ago? — Yes;  I think  the 
great  falling  off  is  attributable  to  the  small  farmers 
flaxing  their  land  too  often. 

8302.  But  is  there  not  still  some  new  land  in  the 
country  that  is  being  flaxed  for  the  first  time? — Tes.  ■ 

8303.  Does  that  land  produce  the  flax  of  forty  years 
ago? — Well,  there  is  very  little  of  it  in  my  neighbour- 
hood; but  I have  heard  of  some  at  a distance  which 
was  said  to  have  a good  yield. 

8304.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  failures  on  new  land? 
— Very  seldom. 

8305.  You  attribute  this  failure  pretty  much  to  the 
want  of  lime? — Partly;  that  is  my  experience. 

8306.  When  you  limed  the  land  on  which  you  sowed 
your  flax  did  you  leave  any  part  without  lime? — I did 
not. 

8307.  You  have  then  no  actual  test;  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  a good  crop  without  lime? — It  might 
have  been. 

8308.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  still  an  odd  farmer 
who  uses  lime  ? — There  may  be  some,  but  none  that  I 
know  of. 

8309.  Do  you  think  that  liming  the  land  before  the 
lea  oats  is  a good  way? — I was  only  telling  my  experi- 
ence. 

8310.  You  consider  the  labour  a great  difficulty?  * 
do. 

8311.  That  is  more  for  its  scarcity  than  for  its  cost' 
— Well,  both;  I pay  nearly  twice  as  much  for  a p®*® 
to  labour  flax  now  than  I did  forty  years  ago.  A g1*? 
puller  could  be  employed  for  a shilling  a day  and  his 
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food  then ; now 
and  his  food. 

8312.  How  much  would  you  estimate  the  average 
yield  of  flax  to  the  Irish  acre? — Three  bushels  with  the 
average  seed;  we  have  a fairly  good  yield  if  we  have 
twenty-five  stones  to  the  bushel. 

8313.  That  would  be  seventy-five  stones  to  the  acre? 
—Yes ; we  consider  that  fair.  Some  have  over  it,  but  a 
great  many  have  less. 

8314.  Would  sixpence  a stone  in  the  price  of  the 
finished  article  offset  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour? 
— I suppose  it  would. 

8315.  About  the  scarcity  of  labour — do  you  find  any 
flax  lost  in  pulling  or  any  other  stage  for  want  of 
labour? — Well,  it  is  not  pulled  in  the  same  style;  the 
children  we  get  pull  by  the  stook  and  it  is  not  very 
nicely  pulled.  We  have  to  employ  hands  now  that 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pull  thirty  years  ago. 

8316.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  sell  by  sample? 
—Well,  we  sell  some  of  our  crops  by  sample,  and  for 
my  part  I never  had  any  disagreement  with  the  buyer. 

8317.  But  have  you  not  already  stated  that  in  the 
two  dams  into  which  you  put  flax  grown  in  the  same 
field  there  was  a difference? — Yes;  there  was  a shilling 
a stone  of  difference  in  the  price. 

8318.  Did  you  find  that  even  in  the  same  dam  you 
might  have  a difference  in  the  quality? — That  is  a 
matter  I cannot  exactly  say.  Very  few  farmers  know 
the  value  of  all  their  flax. 

8319.  Even  in  the  scutohing  would  you  not  find  one 
or  two  scutchers  who  would  perhaps  turn  out  a better 
quality  than  others? — I would  expect  so. 

8320.  Do  you  not  think  the  average  farmer  would 
like  to  send  one  of  the  best  scutched  “ stricks,”  for  a 
sample? — Naturally  he  would  not  send  the  worst. 

8321.  So  it  is  quite  possible  that  selling  by  sample 
would  lead  to  a great  many  difficulties? — Well,  I would 
leave  it  to  the  scutch  mill-owner  and  say  : “You  know 
flax  better  than  I do.  Pick  me  out  three  or  four  fair 
stones  and  I will  take  them.1’ 

8322.  You  advocate  the  open  market? — I do. 

8323.  You  have  some  experience  of  oo-operation  in 
this  district — do  you  consider  there  are  any  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  getting  the  farmers  to  combine? — I 
should  say  so. 

8324.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  organise 
the  whole  flax-growers  in  Ulster  into  a co-operative 
society? — I think  it  would  be  an  impossibility. 

8325.  That  they  would  all  agree  not  to  sell  at  the 
scutch  mills? — I consider  it  an  impossibility. 

8326.  If  the  spinners  would  say  : “ we  will  not  buy 
at  the  scutch  mills,”  would  that  settle  the  question? — 

I think  that  would  be  easier  than  to  get  the  farmers  to 
do  it;  but  it  is  not  likely  they  would  do  that.  I sup- 
pose they  will  go  wherever  they  can  get  the  flax  best 
and  cheapest. 
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8336.  But  would  it  not  do  bad  flax  more  injurv  than 
good  flax?— It  would.  ‘ ' 

8837.  So  that  we  may  assume  that  the  flax  of  forty 
waslSbeaUerWaS  °f  “ f“rlj  Sound  quality? — I believe  it 

oIE-t  CnAWFono.-Why  did  you  give  up  using 
the  hme?— 1 had  such  a long  distance  to  bring  it  and 

1 83qqgw  Su  tar-  iT1he  lime  has  also  g°t  dear. 

would  it  not  be  worth  the  difference  in  price 


it  not°k  R g ^Lng  the  “Pemnents  you  suggest,  would 
iL  t«bv  worth.y°ur  °wm  while  to  try  them?  Accord- 
nttnni?  /°A  !™dence  there  should  not  be  much  risk 
attached  to  them?— Well,  the  Department  have  been 

I?h^TrttlngKhiiaSfc  **?  or  twelve  years  on  flax,  and 
I think  they  should  try  the  one  I suggested. 

8341.  But  would  not  the  value  of  the  Department’s 
experiment  be  very  much  enhanced  if  vou  did  likewise? 
WmUd  not  your  results  confirm  the"  results  of  the 
official  tests?— They  would. 

8342.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  improved  scutchinn? 

it  wac  htttg6t  bextter  or  Jw5>rse  yield  from  it?— 1 think 
’ and  ,w,e  S°t  better  prices.  There  might 
be  a little  more  yield,  too.  8 

ti,?„w  S“  >'ield  did  suffer?— No;  and  I 

think  I got  the  difference  in  the  price. 

bnlltL  Sp°kei  °bou,*  3 combination  between  the 
about?— YeT  "*  “ls°  * bmited  number  of  scutch  mills 

„i^-.y°KU  aIs°  Sp°ke  of  dealers-  Suppose  all  the  spin- 
ST  Vbu*VeraJVere  Preventcd  from  going  around  the 
mills  is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  dealers  doing  so? 
lou  could  form  a combination  amongst  all  who  could 


8346.  But  could  the  dealers  not  dispose  of  the  flax 
to  commission  houses?— Well,  I would  say  they  are  in 
a class  just  as  I regard  flax  merchants/ 

8t47.  Yes,  but  the  number  of  spinning  mills  is  fixed- 
whereas  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a man,  if  he  is 
hinSfl^T  r ufar?;.to  s*art  as  3 commission  agent 

ruld,no1t  Lmit  buyers  all. 

? have  had  lt  brought  before  us  that  the 
scutch  mill-owners,  in  one  or  two  cases  with  the  help 
of  the  farmers,  and  in  some  cases  without  their  help, 
stopped  selling  at  the  mills  altogether,  and  in  one 
case  imposed  a penalty  of  £2  for  every  breach,  and  that 
seemed  to  work  very  well  where  it  was  tried?— I do  not 
think  it  would  work  very  well  around  here. 

8349.  I am  sure  there  are  thirty  mills  about  here. 
Supposing  twenty-five  agreed  not  to  sell  at  the  mills, 
would  it  be  worth  while  for  a man  to  go  round  the 
other  four  or  five? — The  question  is  a very  difficult  one. 

8350.  Me.  Lake. — Do  you  have  any  trouble  from  the 


832°7.e  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  mill-owners  of  “f?6  5 

....  ; *„  „n  o-YGonfr  in  t.bp.  11  tnere  was  a must-  say  the  magistrates  would  put  a 

I would  do  so  myself  if  a case  of 


this  district  to  organise  and  refuse  to  sell  except  in  the 
market? — I heard  of  a mill-owner  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ballynaliinch  who  would  not  allow  any  of  that,  and 
I believe  he  was  very  successful. 

8828.  Take  Coleraine.  It  is  a good  many  years  since 
the  owners  there  refused  to  sell  at  the  scutch  mills? — I 
am  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

8829.  Do  you  think  that  could  not  be  effected  here? — 

I would  be  very  glad  if  it  could;  and  I think  the.  mill- 
owners  should  be  approached  and  asked  once  for.  all 
if  they  would  not  sell  at  the  mills,  but  let  us  go  into 
the  market. 

8330.  About  the  change  in  the  system  of  spreading. 

Formerly  it  was  the  case  you  say  to  let  the  flax  lie  two 
or  three  weeks.  It  was  considered  an  improvement 
then? — I believed  that  it  helped  the  flax. 

8331.  That  was  the  general  opinion  then?— Yes,  and  8354.  Mr.  Hinchci-iff.— lou  at 

I believe  it  was  an  improvement.  Dromara  Co-operative  Society?— I was;  it  is  broken  up 

2.  Take  the  flax  grown  at  the  present  day — do  you 


8351.  Do  you  not  think  the  fishery  laws  should  be 
observed? — I think  the  Government  should  try  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  flax.  The  crop  is  no  use  to  a 
man  unless  he  has  proper  retting  facilities. 

8352.  What  do  you  suggest  as  a way  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty?— I suggest  that  if  the  Government  tried  to 
encourage  flax-growing  they  should  not  prosecute  any- 
one in  this  respect.  In  my  opinion  the  flax  crop  is  far 
more  important  than  the  fish  crop. 

83o3.  In  your  experience  of  flax-growing,  have  yon 
ever  known  a man  who  gave  up  the  cultivation  of  the 
crop  owing  to  this  trouble?— No;  I do  not  think  1 
have,  but  I heard  of  several  instances. 

8354.  Mb.  Hinchci.iff. — You  are  a member  of  the 


think  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  let  it  lie? — I be- 
lieve it  would  be  all  the  better  if  it  could  get  a week  on 
the  grass. 

8333.  Have  you  not  often  known  of  flax  being  spoiled 
on  the  grass,  even  when  only  a few  days  on  it? — 
Oh,  yes;  but  I think  it  could  be  lifted  when  wet 
weather  came  on.  ’ 

8334-5.  But  do  you  think  that  with  a really  good  flax 
a few  days  would  do  it  little  harm,  whereas  with  a bad 
sort  of  flax  the  least  shower  would  injure  it  very  badly? 
—I  know  this,  that  if  flax  gets  heavy  rain  before  being 
thoroughly  dried  it  would  receive  a great  amount  of 
injury. 


8355.  What  were  the  chief  reasons  which  caused  its 
disruption? — Well,  I gave  it  up,  and  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years  have  not  taken  any  interest  in  it.  I 
think  when  the  expert  was  taken  away  it  went  down. 

8356.  You  think  if  co-operative  societies  were  started 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  expert  placed  in 
charge  of  them? — Well,  I do  not  know  that. 

8357.  Do  you  think  the  effects  of  the  co-operative 
mill  are  still  felt  in  the  district? — I do  think  it  has 
done  good. 

8358.  In  respect  of  better  handling  generally? — Yes. 

8359.  The  co-operative  society  imported  seed  for  its 
members? — Yes. 
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8860.  Did  they  continue  ta>  -do  that? — Not  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years. 

8361.  That  was  the  practice  when  it  was  in  opera- 
tion?— Yes. 

8362.  Is  kainit  used  in  your  district? — I believe  it 
is.  In  an  experiment  tried  on  my  farm  no  manure 
was  put  on  one  portion  of  the  crop,  and  when  all  was 
scutched  the  part  that  was  not  manured  had  the  best 
yield. 

8363.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  the  practice  in 
your  district  to  use  kainit? — Yes;  it  is  the  only  manure 
used  in  our  district. 

3364.  Does  it  prevent  yellowing  in  flax?— Yes;  we 


consider  it  does,  and  at  least  since  I began  using  it  t 
have  Dever  had  any  yellowish  flax.  8 

8365.  You  were  on  the  Continent,  Mr.  Clarke?— Yes 

about  four  years  ago.  ’ 

8366.  Did  you  see  anything  there  that  might  be 
copied  with  advantage  in  this  country? — Well  they 
gate  a great  deal  of  the  flax  there.  The  crop’ is  aU 
rippled.  It  is  not  so  easy  gating  flax  that  has  not 
been  properly  rippled.  I believe  rippling  would  pay 
well,  but  we  have  not  the  men,  and  consequently  can- 
not do  so.  I always  rippled  forty  years  ago. 

8367.  For  feeding  purposes? — Yes,  and  for  sale. 

8368-9.  Was  linseed  dearer  then  than  now?— Well 

all  I know  is  that  we  got  a good  price  for  it.  ’ 


Robert  Dodd,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Dromara,  County  Down,  examined. 


8370.  Mr.  Hincholiff.— Are  you  a flax-grower  and 
scutoh  mill-owner,  Mr.  Dodd? — I am. 

8371.  From  Dromara,  I understand? — Yes. 

8872.  Could  vou  tell  me  has  the  price  charged  to  the 
farmers  for  the'  scutching  of  flax  gone  up  in  your  dis- 
trict for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years? — It  has. 

8373.  What  do  you  charge  now? — -Fourteen  or  fifteen 
pence. 

8374.  What  used  you  to  charge?— About  a shilling, 
and  at  one  time  as  low  as  tenpence-  At  the  present 
time  tow  is  bought  by  weight;  previously  it  was  bought 
by  the  lump. 

' 8875.  Are  the  farmers  more  satisfied  to  have  the  tow . 
bought  by  weight? — They  are. 

8376.  But  we  have  been  told  that  some  tow  is  of  a 
better  quality  than  other  tow? — We  do  not  buy  it  all.  at 
the  same  rate;  good  tow  is  of  more  value  than  inferior 
tow. 

8377.  What  difference  of  price  would  you  make  in  the 
tow  during  the  past  season? — Well,  some  was  worth 
2s.  6d. ; and  some  only  a shilling. 

8378.  If  flax  is  bad  generally  you  will  have  more 
tow? — Yes;  there  is  some  tow  not  worth  scutching  at 
all. 

8379.  You  have  heard  the  previous  witness’s  state- 
ment regarding  the  open  markets— do  you  agree  that 
open  markets  would  be  the  better  system? — I do  agree ; 
if  the  buyers  were  all  going  round  I would  not  object 
to  it  at  all;  but  one  buyer  goes  round  the  stores  and 
takes  choice  lots  of  the  flax,  which  is  not  fair. 

8380.  But  that  is  what  is  happening? — -It  is. 

8381.  You  must  -have  very  considerable  competition 
between  the  mill-owners  in  your  district  to  get  flax  to 
scutch? — I would  not  say  so;  I never  asked  a man 
to  bring  flax  to  my  mill  in  my  life,  and  I do  not  know 
if  the  others  do  it. 

8882.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  if  you  displeased  a 
farmer  he  could  take  his  flax  to  another  mill? — Yes, 
but  I would  not  object  to  him  doing  so. 

8383.  Would  you  as  a scutch  mill-owner  have  any 
objection  to  entering  into  a combination  to  send  your 
flax  from  the  mill  to  the  open  market  if  the  farmers  so 
desired? — I would  not  have  the  least  objection. 

8384.  Do  any  of  the  farmers  in  your  district  draw 
their  flax  to  the  spinning  mills  direct  and  sell  it  there? 
— A great  many  do  that. 

8385.  Are  they  satisfied  with  that  system? — I never 
heard  any  objection.  We  took  the  bulk  of  all  our 
scutching  to  Barbour’s  for  years  and  were  quite  pleased. 
They  are  buying  still.  Their  buyer  comes  around  this 
last  two  years ; he  is  buying  for  his  firm  as  before. 

8386.  Do  you  think  it  would'  be  possible  to  get  tbe 
scutch  mill-owners  to  come  to  some  kind  of  an  ar- 
rangement as  has  been  suggested? — I could  not  really 
say ; but  I am  afraid  it  would  be  difficult. 

8387.  But  we  always  hear  the  farmers  advocating  the 
open  market? — I advocate  it,  too,  but  unless  the  system 
is  adopted  generally  it  will  not  be  a bit  of  use. 

8388.  You  wish  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the 
seed? — Yes.  My  experience  is  a long  one,  and  for  the 
first  twenty  years  we  scarcely  ever  got  a bad  lot  of 
flax  brought  to  the  mill. 

8389.  How  many  might  you  have  in  the  season? — 
Well,  I should  say,  two  or  three  perhaps,  and  we 
scutched  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  stones  in  the 
year.  For  the  last  fifteen  years,  however,  I find  that 
very  nearly  half  the  flax  brought  to  the  mill  ie  bad, 
poor  flax,  and  I attribute  this  fact  to  the  inferior  qualitv 
of  the  seed. 

8390.  Might  there  not  also  be  something  in  the  point 
that  Mr.  Clarke  mentioned — tjiat  farmers  have  given 
up  the  practice  of  liming  their  land? — I believe  that 
lime  is  necessary,  but  I do  not  believe  it  would  account 
for  the  decline  in  the  quality.  I have  often  seen  when 
some  flax  is  brought  to  the  mill  you  would  think  to 
look  at  it  that  it  was  good,  but  it  flattens  out  when 


put  through  the  rollers,  and  neither  yield  nor  price 
can  be  got. 

8391.  Do  you  think  flax  is  as  carefully  pulled,  retted 
and  spread  as  it  used  to  be? — It  is  not  as  carefully 
pulled,  but  I think  that  would  not  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  quality.  If  flax  is  a little  roughly 
handled  it  would  still  give  a good  yield  if  the  fibre  is 
in  it. 

8392.  You  understand  that  the  Committee  have  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  contributing  to  the  decline  of 
the  industry? — Yes. 

8393.  You  heard  it  stated  to-day  that  the  low  prices 
that  prevailed  for  some  years  contributed  to  the  decline; 
that  the  quality  was  deteriorating  and  that  the  seed  was 
not  so  good — do  you  agree? — I believe  the  great  draw- 
back is  the  prices.  A farmer  would  find  himself  far 
better  paid  with  other  crops. 

8394.  Is  there  any  crop  in  your  district  that  is 
markedly  more  grown  now  than  forty  years  ago?— 
Well,  wheat  on  the  heavier  land  I should  say. 

8395.  You  do  not  think  there  are  more  potatoes  than 
formerly? — Well,  I think  there  are.  I believe  the 
labour  has  got  very  little  to  do  with  the  decline;  it  is 
entirely  the  prices. 

8396.  You  put  that  down  as  the  chief  cause?— Yes, 
that  and  the  quality  of  the  seed.  If  a man  has  a pretty 
large  crop  and  does  not  get  a good  yield  off  it  he  has 
nothing  left,  and  I attribute  a great  deal  of  the  bad 
yield  to  the  seed.  I was  thinking  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment could  arrange  to  have  seed  tested  it  would  be 
a great  thing.  Merchants  could  then  give  a guarantee 
with  different  brands  of  seed. 

8397.  You  cannot  tell  the  quality  of  seed  by  its 
appearance  ? — You  could  by  testing  it. 

8398.  Testing  in  what  way — by  growing  it?— Yes. 
Supposing  a lot  of  seed  was  sent  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  test  it,  they  would  be  able  to  give  a guarantee 
of  its  growth.  I think  it  would  prevent  a good  deal  of 
the  inferior  seed  getting  into  the  farmers'  hands. 

8399.  The  only  time  you  oould  test  its  growth  would 
be  during  the  winter  time  in  green-houses  and  so  on?— 
Yes,  that  would  be  quite  possible.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  I believe  that  half  of  the  seed  the  farmers 
get  is  old  stuff  that  has  been  mixed  up  and  is  not  worth 
sowing  at  all.  I have  a long  experience  in  scutching, 
and  we  often  get  bad  flax,  the  inferiority  of  which  I 
attribute  altogether  to  the  bad  seed  which  is  sown. 

8400.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  save  seed  in  this 
country  for  sowing  purposes? — Yes ; I have  done  it 
myself  and  have  had  a good  crop. 

8401.  You  did  not  continue  doing  that? — No;  I only 
did  it  one  season. 

8402.  Why  did  you  not? — Well,  the  flax  we  grew  in 
the  season  I mention  was  on  the  top  of  a hifi.  We 
saved  it  up,  and  then  took  the  seed  off  it. 

8403.  Is  that  a long  time  ago? — Yes,  about  thirty 
years  ago. 

8404.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  as  easy  to  save  flax- 
seed as,  say,  oats  ? — I do,  if  it  was  properly  dried  in  the 
beet. 

8405.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  do  that  than  to  dry  oats 
in  the  sheaf? — Yes;  you  would  have  to  let  it  ripen 
longer  than  oats. 

8406.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Why  do  you  charge  a 
penny  a stone  more  for  one  system  of  scutching  than 
another? — It  is  better  for  a certain  class  of  flax,  but 
not  for  the  general  run  of  flax.  I give  the  men  working 
in  the  lower  mill  eightpenee  a stone  and  the  other  men 
sevenpence. 

8407.  The  Continental  mill  then  gives  more  yield  ^ 
the  farmers? — Yes,  if  the  flax  is  suitable. 

8408.  Do  the  farmers  choose  their  own  system  then? 
— No,  I do  it;  if  the  flax  is  suitable  I advise  them  to 
take  it  to  the  Continental  mill. 


J 
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8409.  Do  they  always  do  as  you  advise  them?— Oh, 


f ay  haY®  Pfofited  to  a very  great  extent  on  their 
experience  tlus  last  number  of  years?— Certainly  they 


8410.  We  were  told  yesterday  by  a scutch  mill-owner 
that  the  farmers  were  quite  pleased  to  take  the  flax 
to  the  spinning  mills,  and  were  not  sure  whether  they 
would  go  in  for  open  markets  or  not,  as  they  were  v 

afraid  that  others  satisfied  with  selling  at  the  mills  3““®* 
would  break  them  up?— I believe  it  would  be  very  hard  fl  qJr  handle. 

B o v k?Te  “^creased  your  production  of  other 
crops?  les,  the  only  exception  is  the  flax  crop.  As 
formerl'  OU  Caunofc  Pr°duce  the  same  flax  crop  now  as 


. — i be  very  hard 
to  get  farmers  to  do  it.  The  farmers  generally  "get  a 
bit  of  advice  before  going  to  a spinning  mill;  peruonally 
I would  prefer  the  market. 

8411.  The  farmers  would  not  stand  in'  the  way  of  it 
though? — No. 

8412.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  going  to  the  mills  are 
so  well  pleased  that  they  would  not  go  to  the  open 
market?— I could  not  say  that;  but  I would  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  farmers  would  prefer  the  open 
market. 

8413.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— While  farmers  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  taking  the  flax  to  the  spinning 
mills,  do  you  think  it  is  not  possible  that  these  very 
same  spinners  might  give  even  more  in  the  open  mar- 
ket?— It  is  quite  possible. 

8414.  You  have  a long  experience  of  growing  and 
scutching  flax? — I have. 

8415.  And  you  say  that  the  flax  for  tbe  last  fifteen 
years  has  been  very  poor  in  quality  compared  with  the 
flax  of  the  previous  twenty  years?— A great  deal  of  it ; 
not  all. 

8416.  But  during  the  twenty  years  previously  you 
had  practically  no  miss  crops  of  flax?— No,  no"t  five 
bad  crops  in  those  years. 

8417.  Regarding  the  quality  of  the  crop— what  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fibre  now  compared 
with  twenty  years  ago?— It  is  not  as  good. 

8418.  Would  the  best  lots  you  get  now  be  equal  to 
say  so  l0tS  y°U  g0t  tWenty  years  ag°?— 1 would  not 

8419.  Would  you  say  the  laud  is  in  as  good  a state 
of  cultivation  as  formerly?— Well,  ns  Mr.  Clarke  said, 
tbere  is  not  so  much  liming,  though  I never  limed  for 
flax  in  my  experience.  I would  rather  put  on  farmyard 
manure  to  produce  a really  good  crop.  I think,  as  a 
!„*{,  , flax  tbat  is  sown  now  is  mostly  grown  by  the 
small  farmers;  the  large  farmers  dropped  it  from  the 
time  the  prices  got  low. 

n-^t20'  ,i(i  foilow  toat  the  larger  farmers  always 
produced  the  best  flax  and  handled  it  best?— It  was  mv 
experience  m years  gone  by. 

.J4?1-  5ut,  ?s  general  rule  would  the  small  farmer 
not  handle  his  flax  equally  as  well  as  the  man  with  a 
large  farm?— I believe  he  would,  but  in  many  cases  the 
Mnditiou  ^ S°  g°°d  ’ tlle  land  is  searaely  iu  as  good 

you  tel1  us  the  ground  that  would  give 
the  best  kind  of  flax?— I would  liko  a heavy  clay 
bottom  and  as  fine  a mould  on  top  as  possible.  ' 

• fut  you  have  seen  very  good  flax  on  moory 
light  soil? — I have  sometimes. 

0U  ^tribute  this  falling  away  very  much  to 
tW.1? g ,aWay  the  quality  of  the  seed?— Yes,  to 
j*nd  also  to  the  prices. 

. hare  heard  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in 

Wpll  +wfla?T,do  you  attribute  that  to  the  seed?— 
r L , ?,ht  occur  aud  St  w°«H  not  be  the  fault 
tLr  Se,j;  there  might  he  some  parts  of  the  field 

wet  'fa  tt"e  Mi*’  “",P1S'  tle”  miS“  b*  “ 

. Jn  your  experience  have  you  seen  farmers  sow 
wo  lands  of  seed  in  the  same  field  and  one  of  these 
W J,  ce  a 2,Perior  cr°p  of  fias  to  the  other  ?-I 
that  myself. 

Ym!’  lh  t Sh°ws  tbere  18  a great  deal  in  the  seed?— 


-iff?!  *nA  would  you  not  say  that  the  farmers  of  the 
fc9dB  CUm  ha“die  better  than  their  fore- 
iatheis.— Equally  as  well;  but  they  have  not  the  same 


hem?— Y^gard*D®  tow'  You  kave  a oo-operative  mill 
— It^did^5  ®ave  satisfaction  to  the  farmers,  did  it  not? 

am®2;  D°  y°u  ^n°w  anything  with  regard  to  the 
of  flav  <,  ° i produced,  compared  with  the  amount 

of  flax  scutched  there  ?-There  was  - *— * =- 

mat  respect. 

man  to  send 


8437.  Mr.  Crawford.— We  have  had  different  far- 
mers before  us  in  different  localities  who  have  given 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  their  crop  lias  always  been 
pronta bie  is  that  your  experience:-— Well,  it  is  my 
own  experience ; I have  hardly  ever  had  a miss. 
t «138;,You  scutch  the  flax  of  how  many  farmers? — 
1 should  say  about  200. 

84il3Ai.  ®an  ,you  tel1  us  wfiy  some  farmers  have  better 
results  than  the  average?— There  is  a great  deal  in  the 
water;  some  flax,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  grown,  is 
spoiled  in  the  water. 

8439.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  additional 
dams  m places  where  the  water  is  known  to  be  good? 
Could  you  not  increase  the  number  of  yours?— I have 
any  amount. 

8-140.  Many  farmers  have  water  with  iron  in  it 

could  they  not  steep  their  flax  in  some  of  your  dams? 
—I  have  given  mine  to  them  every  year  and  the  results 
have  always  been  better  for  them. 

8441.  So  in  your  opinion  it  is  chiefly  a question  of 
water? — The  difficulty  lies  more  in  the"  water  than  in 
the  ground.  I have  race-water  and  I find  that  it  pro- 
duces the  best  flax  that  you  can  get  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  a long  race.  I have  a portion  of  it  into 
which  I let  the  flax-water  run.  I keep  a fresh  ruu  on 
the  top,  and  you  would  not  think  there  was  flax  in  it 
at  all  the  water  is  so  clear  on  the  top.  That  is  the  best 
flax  you  can  produce. 

8442.  Mr.  Lane. — Do  you  approve  of  steeping  the 
flax  in  loughs?  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  that? — I 
have  seen  flax  steeped  in  loughs,  but  I do  not  know  of 
any  place. 

8443.  Are  there  any  loughs  in  your  district  where  flax 
could  be  steeped  like  that? — I suppose  there  are. 

8444.  Are  the  farmers  prevented  from  doing  so  at 
present  by  the  fishery  laws? — I do  not  know.  A man. 
once  came  around  and  found  some  of  my  dams  running, 
and  prosecuted  me. 

8445.  Was  it  the  Conservators  who  prosecuted  you? 

— I think  so. 

S440.  It  was  not  an  angling  association? — No. 

8447.  You  have  told  us  that  in  the  race  in  which  you 
steep  the  flax  you  have  a division  into  which  you  run 
the  flax-water — was  it  for  letting  it  off  there  you  were 
prosecuted? — No;  it  was  in  connection  with  another 
steeping  place  we  have.  I bank  to  keep  the  water  in 
the  race. 

8448.  What  is  to  jirevent  you  having  a similar  ar- 
rangement in  the  other  place?— Well,  it  is  too  near  the 
river  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  it  is  on  the 
edge  of  the' road  and  another  farmer  comes  in  on  the 
other  side. 

8419.  Is  that  dam  always  filled? — It  is — the  whole 
year  round. 

8450.  Do  you  think  the  flax  did  as  well  there  as  in 
the  race? — No. 

8451.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  value  of  flax- 
water? — Well,  no,  except  that  I have  seen  a cart  drip- 
ping it  in  crossing  a field,  aud  the  spots  showed  for 
some  time.  If  it  could  be  managed  I believe  it  would 
have  good  results. 

8452.  There  are  not  many  prosecutions  here?— No; 
not  this  last  number  of  vears. 


hi  ft?.?’  ?ou  say  you  have  never  asked 
Lflax  ^ your  mill?— Never. 

neonle '+w/et  yoU  work  as  loaS  as 
that  do  a blt?-YeS. 

thev  " i you  ink  the  farmers  i 
now  treated  best?— Yes;  they  : 


0 you  not  think  that  the  farmers  of  the  pre- 


8453.  It  does  not  realty  seriously  affect  the  flax  in- 
dustry  then?— No;  I do  not  think  so.  I think  that 
with  a Iitt-Ie  care  some  farmers  could  avoid  lotting  the 
water  ofl,  but  others  could  not.  I think  if  the  fanners 
were  paid  for  growing  it  there  would  be  plenty  of  flax 

. , . grown,  but  when  they  have  no  margin  of  Drofit,  left 

improvement  in  after  their  labour,  they  are  better  iith  soC  oier 
crop. 

8454.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— Regarding  the  Belgian  sys- 
tem— did  you  commence  that  svstem  after  the  co- 

good  many  other  operative  society  started?— Before  it,  when  the  con- 
tmental  expert  came. 

* rule  go  where  845-5  The  expert  was  sent  by  the  Flax  Sopplv 
3 all  wide  awake  ciation? — Yes.  41  * 

8456.  Was  that  the  same  expert  who  afterwards 
worked  for  the  co-operative  society? — Yes. 


Balltna- 

HINCH. 
June  15,  i9i0 

Robert 
Dodd,  Esq., 
J.P. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE. 


James  Robinson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Killinchy,  County  Down,  examined. 


Ballyna- 

HINCH. 

June  15, 19K 

Janies 
Robinson, 
Esq.,  J.P. 


8457-8.  Mu.  Hinohomff. — You  are  a flax-grower  and 
scutch  mill-owner,  Mr.  Robinson? — Yes. 

8459-60.  Has  there  been  a decrease  in  the  area  under 
> flax  in  yotir  district? — It  has  been  about  the  same  for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

8461.  Prior  to  that  was  the  decrease  marked? — It 
was. 

8462.  Why  do  you  say  there  has  been  no  decrease  for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years? — There  was  a great  de- 
crease about  that  time  owing  to  the  poor  prices.  All 
the  large  farmers  stopped  sowing  altogether  and  never 
commenced  again.  They  grew  potatoes  largely  after- 
wards. 

8463.  During  the  period  you  mention  in  which  there 
has  been  no  marked  decrease  the  price  has  been  com- 
paratively high? — It  has. 

8464.  That  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  decrease 
had  been  largely  caused  by  the  low  prices  that  pre- 
vailed?— Yes. 

8465.  What  other  factors  do  you  think  have  con- 
tributed to  the  decrease? — I think  the  most  important 
factor  would  be  the  poor  prices. 

8466.  So  you  think  the  other  considerations  as  to 
labour,  seed  and  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
flax  are  all  minor  matters? — Well,  of  course,  the 
labour  is  considerably  higher,  but  if  we  were  getting 
more  for  the  flax  we  could  afford  to  pay  more. 

8467-8.  What  would  you  say  should  bo  the  price  to 
enable  a farmer  to  grow  the  crops  profitably? — About 
8s.  a stone;  he  would  then  have  a margin.  Forty 
stones  to  the  acre  is  a fairly  good  yield. 

8469.  Is  there  any  crop  grown  in  your  district  as 
risky  and  chancy  as  flax? — None. 

8470.  Have  the  seasons  been  so  good  with  you  these 
last  few  years? — No. 

8471.  Is  there  much  grass-seed  sown  in  your  dis- 
trict?— No. 

8472.  Would  you  agree  with  the  opinion  that  flax 
is  not  now  so  good  as  formerly? — Well,  taking  it  on 
the  average,  I think  it  is  as  good  now  as  ever  it  was. 

8473.  Is  the  retting  water  of  such  great  importance 
in  your  district  as  we  have  heard  it  is  in  other  dis- 
tricts?— We  have  no  fish  and  therefore  no  trouble 
with  the  water. 

8474.  You  are  not  far  away  from  the  Clay  Lough? — 
About  four  miles;  we  scutch  flax  retted  there. 

8475.  Do  you  get  a better  yield  from  flax  retted 
there? — The  quality  is  better;  the  colour  is  whiter  also. 

8476.  Is  not  the  colour  a matter  of  importance  to 
a great  many  spinners? — Yes;  to  a great  many. 

8477.  Did  you  ever  see  a dam  in  which  flax  was 
retted,  through  which  there  was  a gentle  flow  of 
water? — Yes;  that  is  a good  system. 

8478.  That  really  means  that  a large  volume  of 
water  is  required  for  retting? — Well,  if  you  have  a 
gentle  flow  it  is  better;  but  when  you  have  too  much 
it  is  bad. 

8479.  Do  you  think  the  seed  is  as  good  as  formerly? 
— It  has  not  been  so  good  this  season,  and  I believe 
they  had  a bad  season  on  the  Continent  too.  I believe 
the  Riga  seed  was  as  good  as  ever.  It  was  usually 
Dutch  seed  that  was  sown  in  our  district;  now  it  is 
Riga. 

8480.  You  sell  flax  at  the  mill? — We  sell  it  all  there. 

8481.  Is  there  much  dissatisfaction  in  your  district 
that  it  is  not  sold  in  the  open  market? — Not  at  all; 
we  generally  have  three  or  four  buyers  coming  round 
in  the  week  and  sometimes  more  from  different  firms. 

8482.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  movement 
amongst  the  farmers  to  sell  at  the  open  market  or 
at  the  auction? — Not  in  our  district;  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  sell  the  flax  at  the  mill  there  for  50  or  60 
years. 

8483.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Has  the  scutching  im- 
proved, do  you  think? — Oh,  very  much  for  the  past 
twenty  or  thirty  years. 

8484.  Do  you  not  put  that  down  to  the  spinners? — 
Yes ; the  spinners  would  not  take  the  flax  if  it  is  not 
well  handled. 

8485.  You  were  on  the  Continent,  I believe? — Yes. 

8486.  Did  you  see  anything  there  that  might  be 
adopted  here? — Well,  I liked  the  method  of  handling, 
but  I think  we  could  not  adopt  the  same  principle. 
They  have  a good  supply  of  labour  there,  and  I think 
they  have  not  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  we  have.  They 
handle  the  flax  very  neatly  all  over. 

8487.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  rippling  there? — 


Well,  I do  not  think  their  method  could  be  adopted  in 
our  district.  We  try  to  have  the  flax  in  the  water  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  pulled.  If  we  left  it  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  as  they  do,  we  would  never  have  the 
same  quality  again. 

8488.  Why  is  it  that  the  sun  docs  not  spoil  the 
quality  over  there? — It  does  not  seem  to  do  the  same 
damage  as  here.  They  have  the  flax  well  dried  and 
sunned  and  all,  and  when  it  is  treated  it  is  perfectly 
fifhite. 

8489.  You  did  not  see  the  flax  injured  over  there 
though  the  sun  is  more  powerful  than  here?— No’ 
I did  not. 

8490.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Then  the  decline  is  a 
matter  of  price? — Yes. 

8491-2.  I suppose  you  have  heard  it  suggested  that 
companies  should  be  formed  to  buy  the  flax  and  take 
it  to  such  places  as  the  Clay  Lough.  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  practicable? — I do  not  think  so. 

8493.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  consider,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, that  flax  is  just  as  good  as  ever?— Yes;  with 
the  exception  of  an  odd  bad  season. 

8494.  You  think  the  quality  is  equally  as  good?— I 
do. 

8495.  About  the  steeping — you  produce  a fibre  of  a 
very  good  white  colour.  Which  would  give  you  the 
greater  yield  of  fibre — that  steeped  in  a pond  which 
would  give  you  a blae  flax,  or  the  other? — It  depends 
very  much  upon  the  pond  it  is  in ; if  you  have  just  8 
nice  little  movement  over  it  it  would  weigh  just  aB  well 
as  blae  flax. 

8496.  When  steeped  in  a lake  would  windy  weather 
have  a bad  effect  on  the  flax? — I fancy  it  would. 

8497.  You  were  on  the  Continent  you  say? — Yes. 

8498.  You  have  seen  the  people  there  spreading 
the  flax — do  you  think  the  work  is  much  better  per- 
formed than  it  is  here? — Certainly  they  take  much 
more  pains. 

8499.  Did  you  find  a great  difference  in  the  cost 
of  labour  there  and  in  this  country? — Yes;  but  I be- 
lieve before  I went  there  it  was  cheaper.  We  gener- 
ally pay  3d.  per  stook  here. 

8500.  How  much  would  that  average  in  a day?— 
About  three  shillings. 

8501.  What  were  the  wages  you  found  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  that  sort  of  work? — About  fifteen  shillings 
per  week  while  we  were  there. 

8502.  That  was  in  Holland? — Holland  and  Belgium, 
both. 

8503.  Wages  were  rather  higher  iu  Holland,  were 
they  not? — Yes. 

8504.  The  lowest  rate  of  wages  is  in  the  “Blue” 
district  of  Belgium? — Yes. 

8505.  About  six  years  ago  they  were  paid  about 
Is.  8d.  a day  and  their  food  there? — Quite  so. 

8506.  Did  you  consider  how  much  woi'k  was  per- 
formed?— Yes;  and  I thought  the  Irish  worker  would 
do  far  more,  though  he  might  handle  the  flax  a little 
more  roughly. 

8507.  Which  would  you  prefer  the  Irish  worker  or 
the  Continental  worker? — I would  prefer  the  Irish 
worker  if  I were  paying  for  the  work. 

8508.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  heard  about  the  per- 
centage of  results  from  the  farmers  who  were  uniformly 
successful.  From  your  own  experience  could  you  tell 
us  if  some  farmers  in  your  district  do  better  than 
others? — The  farmers  labour  the  crop  very  well  and 
the  results  are  fairly  uniform.  The  land  is  in  good 
condition  and  they  are  nearly  all  using  muriate  of 
potash. 

8509.  Could  you  point  out  half  a dozen  farmers 
coming  to  your  mill  who  would  do  better  than  the 
rest? — I oould. 

8510.  Could  you  give  any  cause? — Well,  they  manure 
better  and  keep  their  land  cleaner. 

8511.  So  it  is  just  that  they  are  better  farmers 
all  round? — Quite  so. 

8512.  Are  you  fairly  familiar  with  land  in  the  Bally- 
gowan  direction? — Yes. 

8513.  Mr.  Semple  has  been  fairly  successful  as  a 
flax-grower  there? — Yes. 

8514.  I notice  that  his  rotation  is  lea  oats,  potatoes, 
oats  again  and  then  flax? — Yes. 

8515.  That  is  different  from  the  rotation  we 
ally  hear — can  you  give  any  opinion  why  that  shorn 
be  better  in  his  case? — Well,  the  farm  he  has  been 
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labouring  is  better  manured;  in  fact  it  is  full  of 
manure. 

8316.  Was  flax  grown  on  it  before  he  purchased  it? 
— Not  that  I know  of. 

8517.  Me.  Lane. — You  spoke  of  steeping  in  running 
water?— Yes;  there  is  no  lough  in  our  district. 

8518.  Is  there  flax  steeped  in  any  other  lough  out- 
side it? — Yes. 

8519.  How  do  they  get  the  flax  in  and  out  of  the 
Clay  Lough?— They  make  quern es  round  the  edge  of 
the  lough. 

8520.  You  know,  of  course,  that  in  steeping  in  the 
lough  you  break  the  fishery  laws? — Yes. 

8521.  Aud  yet  the  Conservators  do  not  trouble  you? 
— No;  there  are  no  fish. 

8522.  But  they  never  trouble  you? — No,  never. 

8523.  Me.  James  Stewart. — I have  no  experience 
of  this  pulling  by  the  beet — is  it  successful? — You  can 
get  it  done  in  other  ways. 

8524.  Would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  to  get  it 
done  by  the  acre? — There  are  some  parties  who  do  that, 
but  the  hands  are  all  paid  by  the  stook  afterwards. 

8525.  Me.  Hinchcliff. — That  calls  for  great  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  grower  of  the  flax? — Cer- 
tainly. 

8526.  You  had  experience  of  this  scheme  of  prizes 
for  scutched  flax? — Yes. 

8527.  Was  it  not  a fact  that  parcels  were  specially 
scutched  for  show  purposes? — It  was. 

8528.  Do  you  think  it  accounted  for  any  improve- 
ment?— Yes;  I think  the  farmers  paid  more  atten- 


tbn  to  the  cleaning  of  the  land  than  they  are  doing  Balixu. 

SAOO  t t H1NCH. 

enterlt  ^ a g°°d  oroP  he  would  not  , ~ 

, . i , it  for  a prize  P— Well,  a great  many  had  an  idea  JDNE15.  '9i° 

StteeST  ' ‘“k  P"t”1”  S“i“  T.™7 

. 8530.  Are  yon  a™  of  the  new  scheme  to  be  pot  ?°“Tp 
into  operation  this  year? — Yes.  1 

8531.  You  think  it  is  a desirable  experiment?— I do. 

8o32.  As  a flax-grower  yourself,  would  you  say  you 
“rt“in  * •“*  "op  oi  s“i'- 

8533.  You  have  bad  crops  occasionally?—!  have, 
despite  every  care.  Since  starting  the  use  of  potash 
manures  we  have  better  crops.  Yellowing  was  verv 
prevalent  in  my  district,  but  latterly  we  have  seldom 
naa  a yellow  crop. 

8534.  Do  you  think  flax  a risky  crop?— It  is  me 
most  risky  and  most  troublesome  of  crops. 

8535.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — I think  you  said  the 
farmers  m your  district  invariably  had  good  crops— 
they  never  had  a miss  crop,  had  they?— No. 

8536.  But  there  might  be  a variation  in  their  re- 
turns; they  might  have  twenty-eight  stones  this  vear 
and  twenty  next  year  to  the  bushel? — Yes,  but  in  an 
average  season  they  have  always  good  crops. 

8537.  Do  you  not  find  them  sometimes  disappointed 

in  their  returns  and  unable  to  tell  the  reason  whv? 

That  is  quite  possible. 


Robert  Morrison,  Esq.,  C 

8538.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Are  you  a scutch  mill, 
owner  and  a flax-grower? — Yes. 

8539.  And  from  the  statement  you  have  put  in  I 
see  you  say  there  has  been  a large  decrease  in  sowing 
thkpast  few  years? — Yes,  pretty  large. 

8540.  There  has  been  an  increase  this  year? — Yes. 

8541.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  prices  were  better 
last  season  and  that  that  has  stimulated  the  farmers? 
—Quite  true. 

8542.  So  that  the  general  decrease  is  largely  to  be 
attributed  to  low  prices?— That  is  what  we  all  find. 

8543.  What  other  crops  are  paying  better  with  you  ? 
— In  my  neighbourhood  potatoes  pay  better. 

8544.  And  they  are  more  largely  grown  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago  ? — Yes ; there  are  twice  as  many 
more  grown  now.  The  last  season  has,  however,  gone 
against  the  potato-growing  a hit.  The  farmers  are 
going  off  them  a little  and  going  back  to  the  flax  be- 
cause of  the  better  price  last  year. 

8545.  What  have  you  to  say  as  regards  the  seed? — I 
have  very  little  to  say  about  it.  I find  that  I never 
had  a complaint  regarding  it.  I always  got  the  seed 
very  early ; if  possible  in  the  first  shipment. 

8546.  What  variety  do  you  sow? — This  last  three 
years  I have  sown  Riga;  I have  stopped  the  Dutch 
completely. 

8547.  What  class  of  soil  have  you  got? — It  is  hilly 
and  pretty  light,  but  pretty  deep  as  well,  and  in  the 
lower  land  it  is  a little  rocky. 

8548.  It  was  not  because  the  lighter  soil  came  in 

rotation  for  flax  that  you  changed  the  seed? — No. 
iw  things  that  influenced  me  against  the 

JJutch  seed  was  that  it  was  raised  in  a warmer  climate 
than  ours,  and  I do  not  believe  in  bringing  seed  from 
a warmer  climate  to  a colder  one.  I rather  believe 
in  bringing  seed  from  a colder  country  to  a warmer 
on® — Riga  seed  for  instance. 

8549.  But  are  not  the  Russian  summers  warmer 
than  ours? — Well  yes,  but  I have  found  that  Riga 
^ better  with  me  than  Dutch ; it  is  surer. 

. 8550-  Regarding  the  retting — you  say  that  farmers, 
m your  opinion,  make  a mistake  in  regard  to  the  way 
they  ret? — Yes,  that  is  where  the  evil  comes  in  in  the 
Majority  of  cases.  Why,  all  over  the  country  at  the 
present  time  you  would  hardly  see  a bad  field  of  flax; 
“ter  the  process  of  retting  the  position  is  entirely 

^51.  So  that  it  must  he  in  the  retting  the  flax 
suffers. — Yes;  a great  many  farmers  about  me  can 
grow  splendid  flax ; my  experience  is  that  a great  many 
,,  thedams  in  which  it  is  steeped  are  not  fit  for  flax  at 
5 Re-o  rt  are  shallow  drains. 

— f2-  If  that  was  such  an  important  matter  do  you 
«nnff  the  farmers  would  not  realise  it? — There  are 
many  of  them  you  oould  not  even  talk  to  about  it. 


ossgar,  County  Down,  examined. 

8553.  They  are,  therefore,  greatly  in  need  of  educa-  Robert 

tion  in  this  respect? — They  want  something  to  rouse  Morrison 
them  up  in  this  regard  uow.  Esq.  ’ 

8554.  Do  you  know  the  Killinchy  district,  from 
which  Mr.  Robinson  comes? — Yes. 

8555.  You  know  the  system  of  retting  practised 
there? — Yes,  and  I think  the  farmers  there  arc  far 
more  careful.  Of  course  they  have  the  advantage  of 
the  Clay  Lough  and  other  lakes. 

8556.  Apart  from  that,  however,  have  they  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  ponds  they  have? — Yes. 

8557.  Could  the  farmers  in  your  district  improve 
their  ponds? — The  majority  of  them  could. 

8558.  Do  the  majority  of  your  farmers  ret  in  boggy 
bottoms? — Yes;  a large  number  of  them  do.  It 
makes  a good  retting  water  if  you  have  river  water 
to  let  in. 

8559.  But  perhaps  it  is  a matter  of  the  facilities  that 
a district  affords  rather  than  the  stupidity  of  the 
farmers? — Well,  there  could  be  great  improvements 
made. 

8560.  I see  you  mention  here  that  public  retteries 
should  be  started  by  the  Department — could  you  ela- 
borate that  suggestion? — I think  every  place  which  has 
been  found  successful,  say  the  Clay  Lough,  should  be 
made  public  in  this  respect.  There  are  also  loughs 
in  the  Killinchy  woods  and  several  other  places.  Flax 
retted  in  these  lakes  always  brings  a good  price. 

8561.  Do  you  think  there  are  lakes  in  your  own 
district  that  should  be  tried? — Oh,  yes;  there  is  a little 
lake  in  my  own  district. 

8562.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  appreciate  your 
point  about  the  water  having  such  an  effect? — Well,  I 
think  there  is  something  more  than  the  value  of  water. 

8563.  But  they  appreciate  the  difference? — Yes. 

8564.  Have  not  some  of  them  a little  lough  or  pond 
in  which  they  could  ret  flax? — They  have,  but  they  are 
very  scarce — ‘‘  marl  holes,”  the  people  call  them. 

8565.  I see  when  I go  through  the  country  ponds  of 
various  descriptions — -my  view  is  that  they  could  be 
tried.  What  is  there  to  prevent  the  farmers  them- 
selves taking  the  initiative  in  trying  them? — Well,  it 
is  this  way — if  you  have  land  about  the  lake  a man 
does  not  like  to  come  and  ask  you*  permission  to  get 
into  it.  There  is  no  road  to  it,  as  a rule. 

8566.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  Department  should 
approach  the  owners  with  the  object  of  procuring  the 
necessary  facilities  for  farmers? — I should  think  so. 

8567.  Perhaps  the  water  that  runs  out  of  these  lakes 
might  get  into  a trout  stream? — Ah,  well,  it  would  not 
contaminate  the  streams  or  do  the  fish  any  barm. 

8568.  You  wish  to  speak  about  marketing  the  flax? 

— I have  not  much  to  say;  I think  the  right  place 
to  sell  is  where  you  can  get  a buyer. 


:: 
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8569.  Do  your  customers  expect  you  to  help  tliem 
in  selling? — Yes ; but,  of  course,  I do  not  soil  it.  I 
only  take  the  ticket  for  their  approval. 

8569a.  But  you  advise  them  sometimes? — Yes. 

8569b.  Mb.  Crawford. — But  you  do  some  bargain- 
ing with  the  buyers  that  come  round? — Oh,  of  course, 
I ask  them  a price. 

8570.  Mr.  Hincholiff. — There  is  a general  feeling 
amongst  farmers  that  they  are  hardly  in  the  position 
to  judge  the  true  value  of  their  flax? — No;  there  are 
none  who  come  to  me  but  can  give  a good  idea  of 
the  value  of  their  flax — they  all  want  a big  price  any- 
how. 

8571.  Is  there  not  a feeling  that  the  open  market 
is,  after  all,  the  better  place? — Not  amongst  the  far- 
mers who  come  to  me;  no  man  leaves  the  place  better 
satisfied  than  the  man  who  has  his  ticket  in  his  pocket 
and  knows  the  amount  of  money  his  flax  is  going  to 
make. 

8572.  How  much  do  you  scutch  in  the  busy  sea- 
son?— About  800  stones  a week. 

8573.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  in  other  dis- 
tricts only  one  or  two  buyers  go  to  the  mills? — Well , 
I am  in  a fortunate  position;  there  is  no  mill  within 
three  or  four  miles  around  me. 

8574.  You  have  a totally  different  set  of  conditions 
prevailing  in  your  district  then;  you  have  acute  com- 
petition amongst  the  buyers? — Oh,  yes. 

8575.  If  I come  along  and  put  a price  on  flax  at 
your  mill  to-morrow  another  buyer  can  come  along  and 
place  more  on  it? — Oh,  yes,  if  he  thinks  there  is  more 
in  it. 

8576.  And  the  buyer  when  he  goes  away  does  not 
know  whether  he  is  getting  the  flax  or  not? — No. 

8577.  How  does  he  get  to  know? — Well,  if  he  does 
not  come  back  again  he  does  not  know  whether  he  is 
going  to  get  it  or  nob. 

8578.  What  is  the  nearest  open  market  to  you? — 
Ballvnahinch. 

8579.  For  one  particular  quality  of  flax  could  you 
have'  two  or  three  men  looking  for  it? — Oh,  yes;  of 
course  the  commission  men  when  they  come  round  will 
buy  everything.  The  spinners  will  not  buy  anything 
except  it  suits  their  mill. 

8580.  Is  that  not  a natural  position  for  them  to  take 
up? — It  is. 

8581.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — The  quality  of  the  flax 
is  as  good  as  at  first? — I believe  it  is. 

8582.  Do  the  dams  require  to  be  cleaned  out? — Yes. 

8583.  Do  you  advocate  steeping  flax  in  these  loughs? 
—Yes. 

8584.  You  heard  the  last  witness  say  that  if  you  keep 
flax  any  length  of  time  it  would  be  affected  by  the 
sun — how  would  you  get  your  green  flax  to  the  loughs 
just  at  once? — Oh,  there  is  not  a bit  of  flax  that  is 
grown  but  could  be  watered  in  loughs — there  are  so 
many — if  preparation  was  made. 

8585.  Mr.  Hincholiff. — They  would  not  have  far  to 
cart? — No. 

8586.  The  flax  would  not  suffer  any  damage  in  trans- 
sport?— No. 

8587.  Do  you  believe  the  sun  would  not  do  it  any 
harm? — Oh,  yes,  if  the  beets  lay  on  the  ground  on  a 
sunny  day  it  would  be  injured. 

8588.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  you  have  no 
complaints  regarding  seed — you  are  well  satisfied  re- 
garding the  quality? — I never  had  any  complaints. 

8589.  You  find  from  your  experience  that  Riga  seed 
gives  the  best  crops? — Yes. 

8590.  Have  you  had  any  tests  in  that  matter? — No; 
I never  had  any  tests  beyond  seeing  the  flax  coming  to 
my  mill. 

8591.  Was  the  flax  grown  from  the  Riga  seed  the 
best? — Yes,  by  a good  way. 


8592.  From  that  difference  do  you  not  think  there  is 
a great  lot  in  the  quality  of  the  seed? — There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

8593.  From  your  own  experience  you  find  it  some- 
times occurs  that  there  would  be  a good  many  pounds 
an  acre  of  difference  between  one  seed  and  another?— 
Yes. 

8594.  So  that  seed  must  be  a very  important  factor? 
— It  is  the  beginning. 

8595.  About  the  flax  dams — you  disapprove  of  the 
manner  in  which  flax  is  retted  in  your  district?— -Yes 
in  the  majority  of  cases ; all  the  hard  dry  fibre  that 
comes  to  the  mill  I attribute  to  bad  retting. 

8596.  Do  you  complain  about  pressing  it  in  too 
tightly? — Yes. 

8597.  Do  you  find  that  when  fermentation  takes 
place  the  flax  rises  in  the  dam? — Yes,  and  some  of  it 
is  that  hard  put  in  tlie  water  and  weighted  down  that 
it  will  not  rise  at  all. 

8598.  You  disapprove  of  so  much  mud  being  left 
in  the  dams? — I do. 

8599.  What  sort  of  a sub-soil  have  you  in  your  dis- 
trict?— My  own  is  a clay  bottom.  I fill  the  dams  with 
river  water. 

8600.  Yes,  but  in  these  districts  you  complain  of  the 
mud  being  in  the  dams? — Oh,  they  are  just  shallow 
drains  sunk  in  fields. 

8601.  Do  you  know  from  practical  experience  if  it  is 
a good  thing  to  have  a considerable  quantity  of  mud 
in  dams — does  it  improve  the  quality  of  the  fibre 
materially? — No ; for  last  year  I cleaned  out  my  flax 
dams,  and  had  the  best  flax  I ever  had. 

8602.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  in  the 
“Blue”  district  of  Belgium,  where  they  handle  flax 
to  perfection,  that  the  dams  in  which  they  steep  flax 
are  not  only  pretty  well  filled  with  mud,  but  when 
flax  is  put  in  the  water  the  mud  is  scooped  out  of  the 
bottom  and  a layer  put  on  the  top  of  the  flax  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches? — I doubt  if  we  could  get  rid  of 
much  of  that  fibre  here. 

8603.  You  have  never  heard  farmers  say  they  im- 
proved the  quality  of  their  flax  by  allowing  the  mud 
to  remain  in  tlie  dam? — I have  often  heard  it  said,  but 
I do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  it.  I believe  in 
water  rather  than  mud. 

8604.  Do  you  think  that  a farmer  knowing  the 
pecularities  of  his  dams  should  not  be  a good  judge?— 
Well,  certainly  his  opini'on  is  worth  something. 

8605.  You  approve  of  steeping  in  lakes.  Do  you 
think  there  would  be  as  much  yield  in  lakes  as  in 
ponds? — There  would  not;  the  quality  of  the  Abie 
would  be  lighter. 

8606.  Mr.  Crawford. — What  difference  in  yield  do 
you  estimate  there  would  be? — Well,  I remember, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  a friend  of  mine  steeped  part 
of  his  flax  in  his  own  dam  and  brought  portion  to  a 
lough.  He  had  three  stones  less  in  yield  per  load 
from  the  flax  steeped  in  the  lake  than  that  steeped  in 
the  dam,  but  if  he  had,  he  got  more  for  the  flax  in  the 
lake.  I believe  lake  steeping  could  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

8607.  Mr.  Lane. — With  regard  to  this  lough  steep- 
ing how  many  loughs  are  there? — Oh,  there  are  three 
or  four. 

8608.  Is  the  flax  put  in  at  the  edge?— Yes:  some 
people  have  stakes  driven  near  the  edge  to  prevent  it 
from  being  washed  away.  A great  many  have  ropes 
attached  to  the  stakes,  which  they  use  in  pulling  the 
flax  out.  They  have  the  ropes  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  flax  is  between  them,  and'  they  take 
it  out  in  that  way.  This  is  the  case  especially  about 
the  Clay  Lough. 

8609.  Would  it  be  possible  to  do  that  in  a flax-dam? 
— Oh,  no;  it  could  not  be  done. 


A.  J. 

Morrow, 

Esq. 


A.  J.  Morrow,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Do 

8610.  Mr.  Hincholiff. — Were  you  appointed  to  give 
evidence  by  your  Committee? — No. 

8611.  You  have  considerable  experience  in  the 
matter  of  flax-growing? — Yes,  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years. 

8612.  Mr.  Lane. — In  County  Down  all  that  time? — 
Tea. 

8613.  Mr.  Hincholiff. — You  have  extensive  experi- 
ence for  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Department’s 
schemes? — Yes. 

8614.  You  have  put  forward  certain  causes  for  the 
decline  of  flax-growing — what  are  the  chief  of  these? — , 


m County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 

Well,  in  my  own  district  I think  the  scarcity  of  labour 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline.  Another  is  that  tne 
farmers  have  done  away  greatly  with  the  sowing  0 
flax  and  taken  to  sowing  crested  dogs-tail  seed. 

8615.  That  is  not  sown  in  the  ordinary  way?— 

good  many  are  sowing  it  on  lea  ground.  ,, 

8616.  It  is  a crop  that  happens  to  be  paying  be 

than  flax? — It  is.  I know  one  man  who  had  an  In 
acre  of  it ; he  sold  the  grass-seed  and  got  £20  per  ^ 
for  it.  , 

8617.  Mr.  Crawford. — But  is  not  the  price  of  i<>!r 
tail  going  down? — I do  not  know- 
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• Mr.  Hinchcliff.— But  there  was  a decrease  Rfivi  v, 
price  of  seed  last  year? — Oh.  that  mat-  i,-  You, cannot  be 


in  the  price  of  seed  last  year? — Oh,  that  may  be  s 
but  it  is  still  grown  extensively. 

8619.  Would  you  say  that  the  labour  difficulty  is 
the  chief  cause  for  the  decrease  in  the  area  under 
flax?— In  my  district,  yes;  I am  speaking  of  a radius 
of  three  miles  from  Lisburn  on  the  County  Down  side 
There  were  some  very  bad  prices  a few  years  ago. 

8620.  But  of  late  years  the  price  is  not  below  the 
economic  limit  of  flax-growing?— Oh,  no;  I know 

averal  people  in  my  neighbourhood  who  make  monev 


sIiotoc  ~ ~i -x  o without  inspection  that  he  ballyna- 

“25.“?  who,e  oi  it?— Well,  that  depends.  hinch. 

June  15, 191 


account ?ArYe0°ViakiinS  qualit-v  a,,d  the’  y«W  into 
yield  - 3'  ^ hundh"g’  scutcWng,  quality  and 


1 n0„i  l1a  *nr,ners  advantage  to  discard  A 


yield. 

8032.  So  it  

add^Pnf  and  .the'V  £ave  to  8irc  ^he  name' and 
addiess  of  their  seed  merchant.  ■'-sq. 

S'  This  scheme  is  to  be  tried  this  rear  P— Yes. 
the  fl-ixvenprnUv  ^ S^a*ed.to'd?-v  that  the  quality  of 


great  deal  on  the  district  in  which  it  is  grown.  The 
dams  are  not  altogether  what  they  ought  to  be.  Some 
people  have  dnms  with  gravelly  bottoms.  Flax  out  of 
sueii  a bottom  is  always  dry  and  light. 

8634a.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— Your  point  is  recognised 
by  spinners,  because  they  speak  of  flax  from  certain 
districts. 

8635.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— Do  you  find  has  it 
ever  been  tried  to  keep  a lot  of  mud  in  these  dams?— 
ino  ; I have  seen  sods  put  on  the  flax,  but  when  it 
comes  out  and  is  taken  to  the  mill  it  is  very  dirtv. 

8636.  About  the  flax  shows— was  it  a fact  that  prices 
mid  not  be  got  for 

way  in  the  open 


8621.  Your  Committee  have  distributed  seed  as 
prizes  for  flax?— Yes,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years. 

8622.  What  was  the  reason  they  discontinued  it?— 
Well,  we  could  not  do  otherwise,  for  the  Department 
would  not  allow  it.  Then  they  allowed  them  to  dis- 
tribute cash,  which  was  easier  distributed  than  the 
seed. 

8623.  Do  you  think  the  flax  was  specially  scutched 
for  the  competitors  in  connection  with  this  scheme?— 
Yes. 

. 8624-  Do  y°«  agree  that  the  handling  of  the  flax  has 
improved?— Oh,  yes,  it  has.  One  of  the  difficulties  we 
had  to  contend  with  in  the  scheme  was  the  buying. 
We  could  get  no  one  to  buy  the  good  flax  except  the 
men  from  two  mills. 

8625.  What  was  the  reason  of  that?— Well,  we  were 
getting  better  prices  then  in  the  markets,  and  some 
buyers  said  they  had  no  instructions  to  go  for  such 
high  prices.  I think  had  it  not  been  for  the  two  mills 
we  should  have  had  no  one  to  buy  the  flax.  We  were 
getting  from  seven  shillings  to  ten  and  sixpence  for 
this  flax  that  year.  People  also  complained  about  the 
prizes,  and  there  was  dissatisfaction  all  round. 

8626.  So  the  fact  remains  that  the  scheme  became 
unpopular? — Yes. 

8627.  Do  you  think  it  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
people  more  careful  generally?— I would  not  say  it 
had.  My  Committee  have  projected  a scheme  in  re- 
gard to  flax-growing,  which  was  the  outcome  of  a 
meeting  held  in  Ballynahinch. 

8628.  What  are  the  essentials  of  that  scheme? — 
Well,  the  farmers  have  to  show  all  the  flax  they  grow. 

8629.  The  whole  of  the  crop? — Yes. 


•e  given  for  flax  shown  that  ^ 
the  same  flax  handled  the  same 
market? — I never  heard  that. 

8637.  You  say  that  the  saving  of  grass-seed  is  pay- 
ing much  better  than  flax-growing? — Yes,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  which  I am  speaking. 

8638.  Which  of  the  two  crops  is  the  more  exhausting 
on  the  soil? — I should  say  the  hay. 

8639.  Is  not  hay  supposed  to  be  a very  exhausting 
crop? — Yes,  and  then  they  generally  take 'two  or  three 
crops  of  it  in  succession. 

8640.  Mr.  Lane. — You  are  in  a position,  Mr. 
Morrow,  to  give  us  really  independent  evidence  about 
the  fisheries  question? — Yes;  in  my  district  there  is 
a river  in  which  trout  are  killed  by  flax-water,  but 
their  numbers  have  not  decreased. 

8641.  Are  there  many  prosecutions? — Not  in  my 
district,  although  in  others  there  are. 

8642.  Have  you  any  bailiffs  for  prosecuting  there? — 
Yes,  we  bad  one.  He  came  to  my  mill  and  they  were 
going  to  drown  him.  He  went  away  and  never  came 
back. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


THIRTEENTH  DAY. 

THURSDAY,  16th  JUNE,  1910, 
AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Armagh. 


PRES  ENT  : 

Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Pii.D.  (in  the  chair). 


James  G.  Crawford,  Esq. 
John  W.  Stewart,  Esq. 


James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Daniel  H.  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

George  T.  Fidler,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


R-  R.  Murphy,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Armagh  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 
8643.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  come  before  us  as  re- 
fn!!  t*le  -^-rmagh  County  Committee  oi  Agricul- 
aud  l*le  Bub-Committee  for  Flax. 

, , ,y°u _are  a member  of  the  County  Committee 
ocj  * 16  Executive  Committee  for  Flax? — Yes. 


- D-  You  are  a flax-grower  yourself? — Yes. 

y°u  a mill-owner  ? — I am  not  a mill-owner. 
mittpJ  ^*d  ^he  ®ub-Committee  of  your  County  Com- 
exPress  auj  view  which  they  wish  vou  to  give 
SUpport  of  to-day?— Not  as  a body, 
uiittee?-— Ye^  ^€ave  that  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 

bave^'  ^°U  bave  seen  our  terms  of  reference  ? — I 


8650.  You  understand  that  we  have  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  contributing  to  the  decrease  in  the  flax 
culture? — Yes. 

8651.  Can  you  tell  us  is  there  a decrease  in  your 
district?— Very  little.  It  is  only  cultivated  to  a 
relatively  small  extent.  It  has  been  a very  large  flax- 
growing  district,  and  there  are  fourteen  scutch-mills, 
and  almost  all  these  mills  for  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  kept  fairly  busy  until  late  in  the  season. 

8652.  You  axe  aware  that  mother  parte  of  the  county 

there  has  been  a more  serious  decrease  in  the  growth 
of  flax? — Yes.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  cultivated 

largely  on  small  farms.  There  is  still  a considerable 
amount  of  spade  labour.  Potatoes  are  sown  in  the 
land  and  have  proved  very  successful,  and  it  is  found 


Armagh. 
June  16, 1910 

R.  R. 
Murphy, 

Esq.,  J.P. 
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MINDTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Armagh.  that  the  new  soil  is  very  good  for  growing  healthy 

— flax. 

June  16, 1910  8653.  Does  the  farmer  take  flax  immediately  after 

^ ^ potatoes? — After  potatoes  in  ridges;  not,  of  course,  in 

Murphy.  drills.  .... 

Esq.,  J.P.  8654.  Is  it  the  practice  to  use  artificial  manures  on 

potatoes? — Sometimes,  and  sometimes  superphosphate 
on  the  ridges,  not  potash.  The  fact  of  it  is,  we  think 
it  is  a question  that  the  Department  would  do  well  to 
inquire  into — that  is,  the  question  of  manures — at 
least,  in  my  neighbourhood,  as  no  experiments  of  the 
sort  have  been  tried.  I have  tried  different  manures — 
I have  tried  principally  kainit,  as  it  was  recommended 
strongly  in  some  parts.  It  has  not  done  well  on  my 
soil.  I have  reason  to  think  that  there  is  enough 
potash  in  the  soil,  and  when  we  tried  supherphosphate 
it  grew  weeds  instead  of  flax.  Muriate  of  potash  has 
been  tried,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

8655.  That  is  a subject  that  might  be  experimented 
on? — I would  say  it  is  a subject  to  be  experimented 
on. 

8656.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  relatively  small  de- 
crease in  your  district  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  holdings  generally  are  small? — Yes,  and  the  small 
farmer  win  sow  flax  as  long  as  he  exists,  even  if  he 
does  not  use  the  spade  labour.  I take  the 
average  farms  from  eight  or  ten  to  twenty  acres; 
one  acre  of  flax  will  pay  the  whole  rent  of  the  farm 
if  it  is  any  sort  of  a successful  crop.  I saw  from  the 
evidence  of  some  witnesses  examined  before  you  state- 
ments which,  in  my  opinion,  went  nearly  into  romance 
about  50  stone  to  the  English  acre,  or  what  we  would 
say  about  80  stone  to  the  bushel. 

8657.  What  would  you  say  would  be  a fair  average 
crop? — From  18  to  20  stone  to  the  bushel — we  allow  a 
little  less  than  2 bushels  for  an  English  acre  and 
3 bushels  for  an  Irish  acre. 

8658.  What  would  you  consider  a remunerative 
price? — About  8s.  a stone;  we  would  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  that.  Sixty  stone  would  be  the  produce  of 
an  Irish  acre. 

8659.  Some  witnesses  have  expressed  the  view  that 
small  farmers  continue  growing  because  they  have  the 
labour  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  family? — We 
see  some  of  that,  too,  and  we  hear  a lot  about  labour, 
and  justly  so,  and  something  came  up  about  it  at  our 
Committee  that  men  should  not  pay  extra  for  this 
occasional  work.  In  my  neighbourhood  it  is  not 
worked  so  much  on  the  paying  system  as  on  the 
swapping  system;  each  neighbour  helps  the  other. 

8660.  If  a man  was  williug  to  pay  a little  increased 
wages  could  he  get  the  labour? — As  far  as  my  neigh- 
bourhood is  concerned  he  could  get  any  amount  of 
labour. 

8661.  How  are  these  pullers  generally  employed  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year? — They  are  on  their  own 
little  farms.  There  may  be  some  odd  men,  but  they 
are  principally  small  farmers  and  their  sons.  There 
is  no  objection  to  earn  a few  pounds  during  the  flax 
season. 

8662.  The  price  you  mention,  namely,  8s.  a stone, 
has  not  been  general  for  a number  of  years? — Not 
general ; there  has  been  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  in 
a lot  of  oases  8s.,  but  in  Armagh  since  the  flax  has 
been  scutched  in  a little  better  form  there  has  been 
10s.  and  10s.  6d.  in  some  cases. 

8663.  Would  you  agree  that  the  quality  is  deteriorat- 
ing?— The  quality  is. 

8664.  Is  the  scutching  improved? — Considerably  im- 
proved. There  is  more  attention  and  more  care'  paid 
to  it  by  the  mill-owners  since  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  of  flax  prises.  That  was  the  first  start  the 
mill-owners  got,  and  since  that  they  have  carried  it  out 
well. 

8665.  You  think  the  scheme  effected  the  object 
for  which  it  was  devised? — I believe  it  did. 

8666.  You  now  have  a scheme  for  prizes  for  flax  on 
foot? — We  have  had,  but  not  this  season,  unfor- 
tunately. 

8667.  It  is  principally  a matter  of  want  of  funds? — 
Yes. 

8668.  The  Committee  had  to  drop  other  schemes  as 
well? — They  had  to  modify  the  other  schemes. 

8669.  In  your  opinion  is  the  scheme  of  prizes  for 
flax  on  foot  a good  one? — I would  say  so.  We  had 
last  year  in  the  county  322  entries,  and  we  considered 
the  advisability  of  charging  an  entry  fee;  these  entries 
showed  that  there  was  a great  interest  taken  ip  the 
crop  by  the  farmers, 


8670.  You  think  it  makes  them  more  careful,  or  do 
they  only  enter  the  flax  when  there  is  a promise  of  a 
fair  crop? — If  they  have  a good  piece  of  soil  they  will 
take  extra  pains  to  put  in  a crop  and  try  to  nurture  it 
as  well  as  they  can. 

8671.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  seed 
now  sown? — I have  nothing  to  say  against  the  Biga 
seed,  hut  the  Dutch  seed  used  to  be  the  fancy  seed 
— my  own  idea  is  that  the  Dutchmen  think  more 
about  the  fibre  than  they  do  about  the  seed  and  that 
the  seed  is  not  sufficiently  matured  before  the  flax  is 
pulled.  The  Dutch  seed  is  now  very  little  used;  they 
usually  try  Selmers’  Riga. 

"8672 . How  do  you  sell  flax? — At  the  mills.  We 
have  no  market  in  Armagh. 

8673.  Do  you  think  that  is  a good  system  P— We  as 
farmers  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  I think  I may 
say  that  if  there  is  such  a thing  as  honest  flax-buyers 
coming  round  the  mills  we  have  them  in  Armagh,  as 
they  give  all  they  can  afford. 

8674.  Taking  these  fourteen  mills  you  mention  on 
the  one  stream  would  several  flax-buyers  attend  each 
mill? — No,  not  several,  but  this  past  season  two  flax- 
buyers  have  been  attending  and  bidding  against  each 
other.  The  farmers  would  rather  sell  in  the  mills; 
they  say  the  flax  looks  better  in  the  mill-owner's  store, 
and  that  they  would  rather  sell  it  at  the  mill  than 
bring  it  into  the  market  to  be  tossed  about  and  turned, 
and  that  the  flax-buyers  have  not  time  to  stand  as 
long  with  one  man’s  individual  flax  as  he  can  in  the 
mill  where  he  examines  it  minutely. 

8675.  So  that  in  your  opinion  the  marketing  condi- 
tions are  satisfactory? — I am  satisfied  that  the  mar- 
keting conditions  that  prevail  in  the  district  are  satis- 
factory, and  I think  so  are  the  farmers. 

8676.  And  you  think  you  are  expressing  their  views? 
— I am  expressing  their  views.  We  have  had  bad  ex- 
periences of  markets  in  Armagh,  there  was  a rush  for 
a day  or  two,  and  then  they  fell  away. 

8677.  What  is  the  nearest  established  open  market 
to  the  centre  of  your  district? — Newry  or  Dungannon. 

8678.  Is  there  a market  in  Armagh  town?— No  flax 
market  for  a number  of  years. 

8679.  Are  there  spinning  mills? — Yes,  but  they  buy 
very  little  flax.  There  are  spinning  mills  in  Darkley. 

8680.  There  is  no  selling  in  the  spinning  mills  yard 
to  the  buyers? — No. 

8681.  Now,  regarding  fishery  prosecutions? — Well, in 
some  eases  the  farmers  are  hard  hit,  and,  I think,  un- 
justly, for  in  the  neighbourhood  I refer  to  there  has 
been  several  cases  of  prosecution,  and  I have  tried 
when  adjudicating  on  the  eases  to  explain  to  my 
brother  magistrates  that  there  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility be  any  harm  done  to  the  young  fish,  more 
especially  as  the  flax-water  would  have  to  run  for  a 
mile  to  another  stream  before  it  came  into  a fish 
stream  at  all.  My  opinion  is  that  the  water  is 
sufficiently  diluted  if  it  runs  a mile  through  a fan 
sized  stream.  Prosecutions  have  not  militated  much 
against  flax-growing  in  the  district — it  is  generally  a 
half-crown  matter  and  some  expenses. 

8632.  You  accompanied  a deputation  to  the  Con- 
tinent one  year,  I think? — Yes. 

8683.  Did  you  see  anything  there  that  might  be 
adopted? — -Yes,  if  our  trip  had  not  been  so  hurried.  I 
think  a lot  of  information  could  be  got  for  the  fanners, 
and  I believe  good  has  been  done  by  the  Continental 
visits,  and  more  good  oould  still  be  done  if  it  were 
not  for  one  thing — the  watering  of  the  flax,  that1® 
one  of  the  things  the  Irish  farmer  is  weak  in.  With 
the  seasons  we  have  had  in  the  past  in  general,  the 
Irish  farmer,  or  the  Armagh  farmer  takes  out  his 
flax  too  hard,  dreading  that  a teem  will  come  on  ana 
that  it  will  get  too  much  water.  I believe  that  a good 
deal  more  information  could  be  got  on  the  Continent 

yet. 

8684.  You  think  they  have  more  reliable  weather 
conditions? — They  have. 

8680.  There  is  always  a risk  if  you  allow  your  fiat 
to  remain  too  long  in  the  steep? — Yes,  one  nig® 
heavy  rain  will  do  a lot  of  harm. 

8686.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — What  length  of  season 
do  you  have? — The  season  usually  runs  from  October 
to  March. 

8687.  And  do  they  keep  buying?— The  buyers  come 
on  till  the  last  strick  of  flax  is  sold  at  the  mill,  unle» 
that  the  spinners  tell  them  to  hold  their  hand  a w* 
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and  stop.  The  buyers  are  then  closed  iu  the  house 
for  a considerable  time,  but  once  they  come  out  again 
they  come  out  with  double  courage. 

8688.  Prices  fall  off  in  January?— It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  buyers,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  spiuuers,  they 
are  looking  for  other  merchants;  if  we  were  in  the 
cattle  fair  and  saw  a large  fair  we  would  hold  a bit  and 
buy  cheaper. 

8639.  You  don’t  come  into  contact  with  the  spin- 
ners?— No. 

8690.  We  are  told  that  the  buyers  usually  rush  it 
and  that  then  the  flax  falls? — It  keejs  up  in  price.  ’ 

8691.  What  do  you  pay  for  cleaning  ?— Is.  a stone 
unless  the  mill-owner  does  the  flax  in  what  is  called 
Continental  form,  that  is,  cleaning  it  better  and 
then  it  may  be  Is.  2d. 

8692.  How  do  you  dispose  of  your  rug  and  tow  ? 

The  miller  usually  buys  it  by  the  cwt.,  or  by  the 
bulk,  or  if  you  don't  wish  to  dispose  of 'it  the  mill- 
owner  makes  you  welcome  to  take  it  with  you. 

8693-4.  What  do  you  generally  pay  for  pulling  flax? 
—The  parties  are  fed  and  get  2s.  6d.  a day  usually, 
and  very  often  a few  barrels  of  stout  as  well,  that  is 
supplemental. 

8695.  That  is  good  enough.  Do  you  think  the  Riga 
seed  as  heavy  now  as  wlieu  it  used  to  come  in  barrels  ? 
—In  my  opinion  it  is  purer. 

8696.  In  dull  times  for  the  sale  of  flax  do  you  think 
it  would  not  be  better  to  take  it  into  the  open  market  ? 
—I  don’t  think  so,  the  open  market  has  been  tried. 
We  see  some  of  the  witnesses  put  before  you  that  the 
farmers  are  boycotted.  I know  markets  where  the 
flax  has  been  taken  to  from  my  neighbourhood,  and 
where  there  were  no  local  buyers  to  boycott  them,  and 
they  could  not  get  the  price  in  the  open  market  that 
they  did  at  the  mill. 

8697 . Mr.  J . W.  Stewart. — You  think  they  could 
learn  something  from  the  Continent? — Yes. 

8693.  You  don’t  mean  by  the  Courtrai  system?— 
Oh,  no.  1 * * * * * * 

8699.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

8700.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  as  easy  to  grow  flax  in 
this  country? — No. 

8701.  Do  you  not  find  in  this  district  that  you  have 
great  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  dam?— Accord- 
ing to  the  different  clays  that  the  dams  are  made  of. 
There  is  a blue  olay  and  a red  clay,  where  there  is  iron 
water. 

8702.  You  have  got  a uniform  water  and  soil  in 
Holland  and  Belgium? — Yes. 

8703.  Do  you  not  find  that  different  dams  have 
different  peculiarities? — l'es,  according  to  the  peculiar 
water  they  are  filled  with;  if  filled  with  spring 
water  it  is  very  often  a quick,  short  retting  dam. 
Sometimes  they  are  filled  with  a natural  flow  of  water, 
and  it  is  according  to  the  quality  of  water  the  retting 
should  be  done. 

8704.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  mentioned,  or  has  it 
come  within  your  own  experience,  that  when  you  take 


Sjari-'Xtaiifii 

othe/yeam.16  httle  8Uperi01'  than  some  of  the  ■ 

8719.  It  was  not  tip-top  flax?— No,  not  in  all 

it  believe  " 
i*Te  b‘*  A crop  p — A good  yield. 

8725.  Do  you  find  that  in 
always  sure  of  a good  crop?— 

If  there  is  a good  season  ther 

8726.  Wlmt 


these  new  fields  yon  are 
•According  to  the'season. 
e is  a good  crop. 

vour  method  of  cultivation  ■ An 

the"fot^eP  °f  s“allow-®— Fairly  deep.  Of  course*,  in 
the  rotation  of  crops  after  corn  it  is  ploughed  deep 
say^  about  five  or  six  inches  deep.  1 

8i27.  Would  you  say  the  land  has  fallen  a wav  anv- 
p.-orfdn  Charactt‘r'-No’  1 tLink  the  land  has  im- 
8<28.  The  system  of  farming  lias  improved?— It  has, 
“fe  and  a considerable 
lot  more  artificial  manure  is  being  used. 

Have  -you  increased  your  return  of  vour 
potato  crops  or  oats  or  turnips  ?— They  hare  all*  im- 
pioted  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

tilink  ,,ax  llas  improved?— No.  I 
think  it  has  rather  fallen  awav.  ’ 

, H”  d°  J»“  *™™t  fcf  tl«t  •• — Tiie  bad  JMag 
Si  11  “ PceeMary  h turn  ft  often, 

“ Td°  bro,,Slt  th>  frail  soil  np.  I am 

la^  onrPl  i 8 °f  mJ  .own.,'le,«kb°urhoud  where  spade 
labour  has  been  and  is  still  being  used. 

i,.8/32'  co,nsif}er  that  the  R'ga  seed  gives  vou  the 
best  results?  It  does  in  my  neighb.H,rhiKjd-ihere  is 
ierv  little  Dutch  seed  sown  now.  and  vet  there  used 
to  be  nothing  else. 

8733.  Have  you  seen  any  marked  differences  iu  the 
two  seeds  sown  m the  same  field?— A little.  I did  so 
myself.  I sowed  one  plot  in  Dutch  seed  and  the  other 
m Kiga,  and  there  was  not  so  much  difference  in  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  or  weight,  but  the  quality  of  the 
•Kiga  when  scutched  was  better. 

8/34.  Is  that  not  rather  exceptional?  As  a rule 


flax  out  of  certain  dams  it  may  get  stiffer  after  it  Dutch  seed  gives  you  better  results? — I don't  know 
comes  out?— Yes.  f,  can’.t  > but.  as  far  as  my  neighbourhood  goes' 

8705.  While  in  other  dams  it  will  do  quite  the  1S  scarcely  any  Dutch  seed  being  sown, 

opposite  ?— Yes,  such  has  been  the  case.  ^.ou  sa7  there  are  a good  many  small  farmers 

8706.  Owing  to  those  circumstances,  do  you  think  there. — Yes. 

it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  who  has  these  dams  to  8736.  Do  you  find  that  the  large  farmers  cultivate 
know  their  several  peculiarities? — I think  he  would  the  soil ^ and  handle  their  flax  better  than  the  small 
require  to  know  all  about  them.  fanners? — There  are  very  few  large  farmers  working 

8707.  Now,  about  the  retting.  I understand  that,  uax^in  our  district. 

you  have  a very  good  quality  of  water  in  general? — 8737.  The  fact  that  the  large  farmers  have  given  up 

In  the  flax  dams  there  is  a lot  of  blue  clay,  and  it  has  flax-growing  has  been  put  forward  as  a reason  for  the 


l very  successful  where  that  is. 

8708.  It  gives  you  a clear  blae  colour  ? — Yes. 

8709.  Do  you  find  that  the  flax  from  these  dams  is 
good?— Yes. 

8710.  And  you  get  the  top  price? — Y'es. 

8711.  If  ft  happens  that  you  have  got  rain-water 
running  into  the  dam  does  it  injure  the  flax? — It 
does  in  my  neighbourhood ; it  lightens  the  flax. 

8712.  Does  it  change  the  colour? — It  does. 

Y'ea  ^nd  conse<Iuently  you  have  a lighter  flax? — 

8714.  You  say  that  flax  has  deteriorated  in  quality, 
has  fallen  away? — A little,  not  much;  of  course,  we 
have  different  seasons  to  pass  through.  One  season  it 
ivill  be  a good  quality  and  the  other  not  so  good, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  dam  it  was  put  in  and  the 
weather.  Flax  that  is  burned  from  heat  will  not  have 
as  good  a chance  as  flax  grown  in  oool,  deep  land. 

8715.  Taking  the  quality  of  flax  for  the  last  five 
or  eight  years,  would  it  compare  with  the  flax  twenty 
years  ago? — I would  say  it  would. 

8716.  No  falling  away? — In  general  there  is  no  fall- 
ing away. 


the  crop? — The  large  farmers  have 


deterioration  i 
given  it  up. 

8738.  You  think  the  small  fanner  handles  it  as 
well  as  the  large  farmer?— I think  so.  They  have  been 
trained  to  it  from  their  youth. 

8739.  You  have  no  difficulty  about  labour  in  vour  dis- 
trict?— No. 

8740.  Have  wages  increased? — Very  little:  it  may  be 
6d.  or  something  per  day. 

8741.  A few  pence  per  stone  in  the  price  would 
make  all  the  difference? — It  would;  the  farmers  have 
nothing  to  complain  about  wages  for  flax  business. 

8742.  You  have  plenty  of  scutch-mills? — Yes. 

8743.  No  complaints  — No. 

8744.  No  grievance  about  the  system  of  having  the 
tow? — No. 

8745.  Because  you  have  the  remedy  that  if  the  mill- 
owner  does  not  give  you  enough  you  can  take  it 
to  the  factory? — In  my  opinion  the  mill-owner  would 
rather  the  farmer  would  take  it  with  him. 

8746.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  change  in  tlia 
character  of  the  seasons? — The  seasons  are  different 
and  more  uncertain. 
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8747.  Have  you  noli  occasionally  very  bad  seasons? 
— Yes,  some  twenty  years  ago,  or  five  and  twenty 
years  ago. 

8748.  You  think  that  the  seasons  are  changed  for 
the  worse? — I think  so,  the  spring  in  general,  with  the 
exception  of  this  year,  has  been  colder;  the  rain  de- 
layed the  flax  crop  and  other  crops  which  were  not  in 
as  early. 

8749.  Do  you  find  the  early  sown  crop  always  best? 
— In  general  it  is  best. 

8750.  But  there  are  some  seasons  that  a late  one 
would  be  better? — Last  year  late  sown  flax  was  in 
general  the  best. 

8751.  As  far  as  the  time  to  sow  is  concerned  it  has 
always  been  a matter  of  chance? — Yes,  a matter  of 
chance. 

8752.  You  say  you  have  had  a little  benefit  from 
potash  manuring? — A little  benefit;  the  manure  has  to 
be  discovered  yet  to  answer  the  purposes  as  far  as  my 
district  is  concerned. 

8753.  Had  you  ever  any  experience  of  flax  being  in- 
jured by  frost? — Yes,  sometimes;  even  this  year  there 
lias  been  a lot  of  yellowing. 

8754.  Did  you  ever  know  that  to  happen  -where 
potash  had  been  applied? — I did,  but  not  such  as  I 
saw  this  year. 

8755.  You  saw  yellowing? — I have  had  it  myself 
where  potash  was  largely  used. 

8756.  Mu.  Crawford. — How  much  flux  do  you  grow 
yourself? — About  five  acres. 

8757.  You  have  been  doing  that  for  a long  time? — 
For  the  last  generation. 

8758.  Therefore,  you  consider  it  a paying  crop? — 
Well,  I think  it  would  be  very  lonely  wanting  a few 
fields  of  flax. 

8759.  There  is  no  fruit  there? — No. 

8760.  I was  wondering  if  fruit  would  affect  the  labour 
question? — No,  there  is  no  fruit  there. 

8761.  Mu.  Lane. — Is  there  any  system  of  steeping 
the  flax  in  loughs? — No;  each  man  lias  his  own  dam. 

8762.  Arc  there  many  little  loughs? — Yes. 

8763.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  a useful  thing  to 
try  to  steep  in  loughs? — I don’t  thiuk  so.  It  would  be 
very  hard  to  get  the  flax  out  of  it  unless  the  Con- 
tinental system  was  adopted. 

8764.  Now,  about  these  fishery  cases  you  mention, 
how  many  are  there  in  your  district? — Last  year  wo 
had  none,  but  for  years  there  have  been,  perhaps,  five 
or  six  or  eight. 

8765.  How  many  growers  of  flax  are  there? — There 
would  be  thousands. 

8766.  Are  the  cases  taken  by  the  police? — By  the 
police,  and  then  the  excise  do  the  prosecution,  but  the 
police  discover  the  offence  first. 

8767.  You  have  no  bailiffs? — No,  our  fisheries  are 
not  so  valuable. 

8768.  Is  it  your  real  opinion  that  the  police  do  take 
up  cases  where  damage  is  not  done? — I do  believe 
that.  I hold  the  opinion  that  when  flax-water  runs 
over  a mile  into  a stream  where  there  is  young  fish 
that  the  water  has  been  sufficiently  diluted  to  do  no 
harm. 

8769.  You  say  that  flax-water  running  into  a stream 
does  no  harm — are  you  sure  there  are  no  young  fish 
in  the  stream? — If  there  are  it  is  impossible  to  see 
them,  and  until  you  go  down  to  the  Callan  there  is 
very  little  fish. 

8770.  Are  you  aware  that  trout  when  they  are 
young  after  hatching  generally  disperse  all  over'  these 
streams? — It  may  be. 

8771.  And  flax-water  might  kill  quite  a large  num- 
ber of  these  young  fish  without  the  farmer  being  aware 
of  it? — I do  see  a small  fish,  but  we  call  them 
sprickley  backs;  that  is  all  the  size  of  fish  wo  see  at 
doing  any  injury  to. 

8772.  There  are  a lot  of  fishermen  all  round  Lough 
Neagh  depending  for  their  livelihood  on  the  fishery? — 


8773.  And  a large  portion  of  their  industry  is  catch- 
ing trout  and  salmon? — Yes. 

8774.  And  they  depend  on  their  supply  from  these 
streams? — Yes. 

8775.  You  don’t  think  it  is  unreasonable  that  there 
should  be  some  restriction? — I don’t  think  so.  We 
had  cases  in  Keady  where  there  was  a fine,  where  the 
water  was  run  into  a race  belonging  to  a mill,  and  the 
water,  must  have  run  at  least  a mile  before  it  dropped 
into  the  river;  that  prosecution  was  brought  and  a 
fine  struck  and  a threat  held  over  that  a ease  would 
be  stated. 

8776.  That  does  seem  a hard'  case,  but  how  do  you 
suggest  getting  over  it? — I can’t  see  anything  except 
that  a farmer  runs  off  his  water  and  pays  the  fine. 


8777.  Is  the  farmer  to  be  allowed  to  run  it  off  win® 
he  likes? — I suppose  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  do 
that,  but  I believe  the  farmer  will  take  the  chance 
and  pay  the  fine  rather  than  endanger  his  life. 

8778.  Are  there  any  cases  of  catch-dams  in  your  dis- 
trict?—No. 


8779.  Would  they  be  possible? — In  some  cases  it 
might  be  possible,  but  the  old  dams  have  been  made  so 
deep ; if  they  were  being  made  now  they  would  be  made 
on  a better  plan ; the  catch-dams  would  not  have  much 
effect,  there  is  not  so  much  water  taken  off.  None  of 
the  farmers  wish  to  clear  their  dam,  they  are  well 
satisfied  if  they  can  get  it  within  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet.  The  prosecutions  were  not  for  cleaning  out 
the  dam,  as  only  the  top  water  was  taken  off,  and  not 
more  than  half  of  the  water  was  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  river. 

8780.  All  he  wants  is  to  get  at  the  stones? — Yes. 

8781.  In  many  cases  the  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the 
man  going  into  the  dams? — Yes,  in  many  eases,  rather 
than  run  the  chance,  they  go  into  the  dams. 

8782.  In  all  your  experience  did  you  ever  know  a 
man  who  gave  up  flax-growing  because  of  the  fishery 
laws? — I would  rather  pay  the  fine,  it  would  not  stop 
me. 

8783.  Mu.  Hinohcliff. — Is  the  crop  risky? — I think 
it  is. 

8784.  You  yourself  sometimes  have  bad  flax?— De- 
cidedly so,  too  often. 

8785.  No  matter  what  precautions  you  take?— No 
matter  what  precautions.  Sometimes  it  so  happens 
when  I get  flax  I consider  well  done,  that  when 
it  is  spread  a heavy7  thiuidcr  storm  comes  on,  and 
it  is  reduced  Is.  a stone  in  quality.  We  cannot 
rule  the  elements  in  our  neighbourhood,  more  than  in 
any  other  district. 


8786.  You  tell  us  there  is  no  grievance  about  the 
marketing  ? — No. 

8787.  You  heard  the  views  expressed  in  other  dis- 
tricts?— Oh,  yes;  I saw  in  Newry  where  you  had  evi- 
dence that  if  the  flax  was  not  sold  there  there  would 
be  boycotting,  we  have  nothing  of  that.  As  I said 
before,  if  there  are  honest  flax-buyers  anywhere,  we 
have  them  in  Armagh. 

8788.  To  take  a general  view,  Mr.  Murphy,  not  for 
your  own  district,  but  the  county  at  large,  what  system 
of  sale  would  you  think  would  be  the  best— the 
mills  or  in  the  open  market? — I would  say  that  in 
general,  if  it  was  an  agreed  plan  to  sell  in  the  open 
market,  that  the  market  would  be  a good  plan,  out 
you  could  not  have  an  open  market  here,  and  the  mill 
selling  in  this  end  of  the  district.  If  we  do  that,  I 
would  say  that  the  spinners  should  order  their  buyers 
to  take  tbeir  coats  off  and  buy  the  flax.  I have  bad 
experience  where  the  spinners  sent  buyers.  The  first 
day  they  might  buy,  hut  the  next  market  they  would 
come  in  their  dress  top  coat  and  look  into  the  carte 
of  flax,  and  the  local  buyers  would  be  allowed  to  take 
the  flax  and  they  would  go  down  to  the  stores  and 
buy  from  the  local  buyers. 

8789.  You  have  seen  that? — I have.  Perhaps  if  the 
spinners  were  not  so  swell  men  it  would  be  better  for 
the  market. 

8790.  Are  not  these  honest  men,  spinners’  buyers? 
— Well,  tbey  are  only  sub-buyers. 

8791.  Tbey  sell  to  the  spinners? — Of  course,  there 
are  changes  in  that.  The  Flax  Syndicate  has  mad? 
changes,  that  has  been  done  since  the  flax  market 
opened,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  worked 
well  for  a short  time,  but  fell  away,  and  most  of  the 
buying  they  are  doing  is  through  the  mill. 

8792.  As  one  having  experience  in  your  own  distrio  , 
would  you  favour  the  establishment  of  local  auction 
for  the  sale  of  flax? — I cannot  say  much  about  tba  • 
I don’t  know  wbat  effect  it  would  have. 

8793.  If  there  is  an  outlying  district  where  only 
little  flax  is  grown,  it  might  be  an  advantage  r 
tainly  it  might,  but  at  the  same  time  I attends 
meeting  of  the  committee  at  Armagh  on  two  0 
sions,  when  there  was  an  arrangement  made  that, 
flax  was  to  be  sent  down  and  left  in  a certain  P 

in  Belfast,  and  representatives  were  to  see  that 

8794.  Was  it  a sample  or  a bundle? — I think  it 

a sample,  it  was  to  be  left  in  some  of  the  comnii  ^ 
houses,  but  whether  it  was  a sample  or  a bun<u 
cannot  say.  „ . 

8795.  What  was  sent?— A sample  from  my 

8796.  What  was  the  result?— The  result  was 

the  flax  was  bid  for,  as  I was  informed,  but  that  -one 
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of  the  local  buyers  was  sent  to  the  mills  to  buy  and 
bought  the  flax. 

8797.  In  other  words,  he  put  on  a higher  price  at  the 
mill.''— He  was  giving  as  much  at  the  mill  as  when  it 
was  sent  down  to  Belfast  to  the  spinners. 

8798.  In  regard  to  the  sale  of  tow,  vou  say  it  is  the 
practice  for  the  scutch  mill-owner  to  buy  it  by  bulk  or 
weight;  you  also  said  that  the  man  could  take  his  tow 
to  the  factory?— Yes,  very  often  the  mill-owner  will 
say,  “ You  have  a bulk  here,  perhaps  you  will 
expect  more  than  I can  give  you,  and  if  you  take  it 
with  you,  you  will  get  more  than  I can  give  you.”  No 
mill-owner  holds  any  men  for  their  tow,  they  will  let 
them  take  it  away  if  they  like,  it  is  their  own  fault 
if  they  sell  it  to  the  mill-owner. 

8799.  Does  the  mill-owner  often  take  it?— He  does, 
but  it  does  not  pay  him  very  often. 

8800.  Do  the  factory  people  send  round  a buyer  of 
tow  to  the  scutch  mills?— No,  they  let  the  factories 
send  out  and  buy  it,  and  have  it  drawn  into  their 
millyard. 

8801.  That  is  a system— it  is  the  practice  ? — Yes. 

8802.  In  regard  to  the  Department’s  scheme,  you 
said  the  scutching  improved,  as  the  prizes  were  offered 
for  scutched  flax?— Yes,  it  was  the  first  start  the  mill- 
owner  got  to  take  a little  more  care  and  they  have 
carried  it  on  since. 

8803.  You  know  the  objection;  it  is  said  that  lots 
were  specially  scutched  and  other  lots  not  equally  well 
scutched? — That  was  not  the  principal  objection  our 
Flax  Committee  had  here.  We  had  a show,  and  the 
mill-owner  could  only  scutch  a certain  quantity  of 
flax  for  the  show.  Of  course,  it  was  a different  thing 
when  the  shows  were  through  Ireland,  for  if  the  ftax 
could  not  be  scutched  for  one  show  there  were  others 
later  on.  The  mill-owner  was  rushed  to  scutch  twenty 
men’s  flax  for  one  show,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get 
it  scutched.  We  considered  the  show  of  flax  on  foot 
was  more  satisfactory. 

8804.  It  is  urged  against  the  latter  scheme — the 
prizes  for  flax  on  foot — that  the  flax  that  gains  the 


first  prize  often  comes  out  very  badly  at  the  mill?— It 
often  does  so,  but  that  is  a thing  which  would  take 
one  of  the  prophets  of  old  to  determine;  the  flax  may 
be  all  right  on  foot,  but  it  may  meet  with  some  mis- 
take m the  water  or  m the  handling  that  would  leave 
it,  no  matter  how  good  it  was,  to  be  spoiled. 

8805.  What  would  you  think  of  amalgamating  the 
two  schemes,  and  requiring  a man  to  show  the  whole  of 
Ins  flax  when  scutched,  and  to  make  a return  of  the 
amount  he  sowed — the  yield  and  quality  to  be  taken 
into  account?— I would  ngree  with  that,  and  I think 
tnat  would  lie  a very  wise  scheme. 

8806.  I think  you  mentioned  to-day  that  a farmer 
took  a rather  rosy  view  of  his  yield  of  flax  and  did 
not  take  all  factors  mto  account?— I saw  evidence  that 
k?iS  ioe\m  N®w7  where  y°ur  first  witness  said  he 
had  fifty  stone  to  the  acre.  In  Banbridge  another  said 
he  had  sixty  stone  to  the  Irish  acre.  There  is  a verv 
wide  difference  in  the  two  yields;  it  is  rosy  looking 
that  .Held.  I think,  if  it  were  possible  to  produce  fifty 
stone  to  the  English  acre,  or  about  thirty  stone  to  the 
oushel,  the  country  would  be  inundated  with  flax. 

8807.  You  think  such  a scheme  as  I outlined  could 
be  worked  if  the  farmers  would  give  us  accurate 
returns?  I don  t say  all  farmers  will,  but  in  a case 
of  that  kind  you  must  take  the  information  for  what 
it  is  worth.  I would  say  if  you  take  the  result  of  the 
growing  flax,  and  that  flax  scutched,  the  farmer  cnn- 
not  tell  many  lies  in  the  matter,  because  an  inspector 
of  the  growing  crop  could  almost  tell  how  much  flax 
would  be  sown. 

would  ^°U  "'°U^  have  the  crop  inspected  on  foot? 1 

8809.  That  would  be  a double  inspection? — Yes,  it 
would  stop  this  grumbling  which  we  have  had  of  late, 
the  grumbling  of  farmers  that  they  have  not  got  prizes, 
iiie  reason  I give  for  it  is  that  the  flax  judge  whom  we 
appoint  in  Armagh  is  not  infallible.  He  may  see  a 
good  field  of  flax,  but  that  flax  may  meet  with  some 
mischance  which  will  injure  it. 


Armagh. 
June  i6,  1910 

R.  R. 
Murphy, 

Esq.,  J.P. 


Pooler  Leeman,  Esq.,  representing  the  Armagh  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


8810.  Mr.  Hinchct.iff. — Is  there  as  much  flax  grown 
in  your  district  as  formerly? — There  is  not  half-  the 
flax.  The  price  is  the  chief  cause ; the  farmer  cannot 
grow  flax  for  the  price  he  has  to  sell  it  at. 

8811.  Is  there  an  increase  this  year  in  your  district? 
— There  is. 

8812.  We  hear  from  witnesses  from  many  districts 

that  the  labour  difficulty,  scarceness  and  cost,  is 
greatly  against  it? — The  cost  is  not  too  bad,  but  it  is 
scarce.  You  can  get  what  labour  you  want  for  pay 
and  "swaps.”  I could  put  fifty  men  in  the  field  in 
the  morning.  Of  course,  the  man  who  swaps  will  get 
swaps.  •’ 

8813.  Take  the  majority  of  farmers  in  your  district, 
there  would  be  a difficulty  in  exchanging  labour  in  the 
pulling  time? — Well,  it  is  a crop  that  can  be  got  over 
m a fortnight,  and  for  two  or  three  days  you  can’t 
spoil  it. 

8814.  Not  even  in  bad  weather  ? — You  can’t  spoil  it 
in  pulling  it  two  or  three  days  too  soon,  or  two  or 
three  days  after  you  think  it  is  fully  ripe.  I don’t 
think  there  are  any  experts  in  the  trade  fit  to  judge 
it  to  that. 

8815.  Supposing  it  was  left — that  is,  lying  down — in 
heavy  rain,  do  you  not  think  it  would  spoil  .in  four 
day 8? — It  will  not  spoil  unless  it  goes  down  further. 
We  had  it  last  year;  it  was  lying  down,  and  there  was 
not  the  full  of  my  hand  rotted  or  destroyed. 

. 8816.  In  the  statement  you  have  put  in  for  the 
information  of  the  Committee  you  instance  scarcity  of 
labour? — It  is  scarce  for  money;  you  cannot  get  labour 
for  pay,  the  people  are  not  in  the  district,  but  you  can 
get  them  for  swaps. 

8817.  Do  you  think  the  scutching  has  improved? — 
Yes,  vastly. 

8818.  Has  the  quality  deteriorated? — I don’t  think  it 
has. 

8819.  Do  you  think  you  can  grow  as  good  flax  on  the 
aVftfiflge  M wben  you  be£an  to  grow?— It  is  as  good. 

8820.  Is  the  seed  question  one  of  importance  in  your 
district? — The  Dutch  seed  is  mostly  used;  there  are 

peop'6  wbo  sow  an  inferior  class  of  seed. 

, Have  you  sown  Dutch  seed  this  year? — Yes. 

8822.  Is  Dutch  seed  as  much  sown  in  your  district 
es  last  year? — Every  bit.  There  are  heavy  deep  lands 


und  light  lands,  and  the  Dutch  won’t  do  on  light  Pooler 
lands.  Leemai 

8823.  You  hold  the  opinion  that  Dutch,  seed  suits  Esq. 
heavier  soil? — Yes,  it  gives  a better  yield,  too. 

8824.  Did  you  see  both  varieties  of  seeds  this  last 
season? — Yes. 

8825.  And  Riga  looks  better  than  the  Dutch?— I 
can’t  say  so;  it  is  not  so  in  our  district  generally.  The 
leading  farmers  sow  Dutch,  and  they  try  and  put  in 
their  crop  early,  and  it  gets  a chance  that  a crop 
sown  three  weeks  after  does  not. 

8826.  Have  you  any  difficulty  as  regards  the  market 
system? — I have;  it’s  very  poor. 

8827.  What  system  have  you? — The  buyer  goes  to 
the  mill,  and  whatever  he  gives  us  we  must  tie.  It 
is.  like  a man  going  to  the  pork  market — it  is  Ms,  so 
with  the  flax  when  you  scutch  it.  We  want  competi- 
tion; we  have  none.  In  the  case  of  the  pigs  you 
cau  t take  a cartful  of  dead  pigs  home  again,  and  a 
cartful  of  flax  is  no  good.  What  are  we  to  do  with 
it? 

8828.  Have  you  only  the  one  buyer  coming? — 
Sometimes  we  have  two.  I myself  travelled  to  Dun- 
gannon and  to  Gilford  with  a sample  of  flax,  and 
when  I went  there  they  would  not  buy  my  flax  because 
they  had  a buyer  in  the  circuit— we  have  only  one  man 
to  depend  on. 

8829.  When  was  that? — It  is  about  six  years  ago. 

It  was  scutched  above  Armagh,  and  they  would  not 
buy  it  because  they  had  got  a buyer  in  the  district. 

They  would  not  give  me  money  for  it. 

8830.  Did  they  give  that  as  a reason? — They  did. 

They  said  they  had  a buyer  in  the  district. 

8831.  Had  they  bid  you  for  it? — I -was. 

8832.  By  this  buyer? — Yes. 

8833.  At  the  scutch  mill? — Yes. 

8834.  What  is  your  suggestion  as  to  how  that  might 
be  improved? — I think  an  open  market  and  competi- 
tion— men  to  buy  flax. 

8835.  Could  you  have  sufficient  flax  grown  near 
Armagh,  to  make  Armagh  a market  of  importance? — 

We  could,  I think.  It  is  a great  flax-growing  district 
around  Armagh,  and  the  people  never  gave  up  growing 
flax  until  the  markets  were  closed;  they  said  we  need 
not  grow  flax  for  we  have  only  one  man  and  he  will 
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get  it  at  what  he  likes.  It  takes  people  to  get  some- 
thing for  the  labour  it  costs  them. 

> 8836.  Would  you  suggest  a movement  for  the  start- 

ing of  an  open  market? — I could  not  say  what  move- 
ment you  would  put  on  foot. 

8837.  Do  you  think  the  scutch  mill-owners  would 
support  it?— I think  they  would,  the  scutch  mill- 
owners  would  rather  sell  their  flax  in  the  open  market. 

8838.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  scutching? — A 
shilling  a stone. 

8839.  Have  you  always  paid  that?— Yes. 

8840.  Still  you  say  that  it  is  better  scutched?— It 

13  8841.  The  cost  of  the  labour  to  the  scutch  mill- 
owner  must  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
cost  to  the  farmer? — It  is  true. 

8842.  How  do  you  dispose  of  your  tow  P— It  is  sold 
to  the  mill-owner,  or  you  can  shake  it,  and  take  it  to 
Darkley  and  sell  it  there ; there  are  men  making  a 
living  by  buying  tow  and  targing  it. 

8843.  Is  that  during  the  progress  of  the  scutching  < 
—Yes,  and  perhaps  they  have  got  some  idle  mill  taken, 
and  they  keep  the  targing  going  there. 

8844.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  prices  for  flax 
fall  after  about  the  New  Year? — Well,  the  best  mar- 
kets for  flax  are  before  Christmas,  a more  ready  mar- 
ket and  better  prices. 

8845.  Do  the  large  farmers  grow  more  flax  than  the 
small  farmers? — Large  and  small.  It  is  grown  by 
nearly  every  man  in  our  district.  We  used  to  grow  six 
and  seven  acres  and  now  only  three  or  four.  We  like 
to  keep  in  the  trade,  but  at  the  same  time  it  does 
not  pav  us,  we  might  get  our  wages  out  of  it. 

8846".  Do  you  grow  it  because  it  is  a respectable 
gamble?— It  is  not  so  much  a gamble  with  us,  we 
grow  good  flax  always.  _ 

8847.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a risky  crop? — No, 
unless  in  the  handling.  It  is  not  a risky  crop  unless 
just  in  an  exceptionally  bad  season.  We  could  always 
grow  twenty  to  thirty-two  stone  a bushel. 

8848.  At  the  present  time  the  land  would  be  resting 
longer  from  flax,  seeing  that  you  are  growing  less? — 
Yes  it  would. 

8849.  That  is  not  a reason  why  you  might  be  getting 
as  good  crop  or  even  better  now? — Yes,  it  is  a great 

8850.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  scheme  of  prizes 

for  flax  on  foot,  do  you  think  that  it  is  doing  any  good? 
—I  don’t  think  it  is,  simply  because  I had  flax  entered 
last  season  myself  and  took  no  particular  pains  with 
it:  but  I don’t  think  that  we  got  justice,  we  got  fourth 
place.  On  six  bushels  of  seed  we  had  169  stone  of  flax, 
and  there  are  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  who  got 
second  and  third  place,  and  I would  just  like  to  hear 
how  they  got  on.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  of  them 
to  beat  it.  „ 

8851.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  had  six  bushels  f — 

Y<8852.  And  what  was  the  price  P — 10s. 

8853.  Mr.  Hinchcufp. — Do  you  think  that  any 
judge  could  say  which  was  going  to  be  the  best  yield? 
—Yes,  at  the  time  it  is  showing  its  fibre  for  quality, 
but  after-treatment  and  the  water  and  the  abuse  it 
gets  take  a good  deal  of  the  quality  away. 

8854.  You  could  not  hold  the  judge  responsible  for 
that? — You  could  not  blame  him  altogether.  I would 
say  that  this  was  an  exceptional  field  of  flax  I had 

laS8855aiYou  have  often  been  at  cattle  shows,  of  course, 
and  you  have  stood  at  the  ring  when  the  judging  was 
woing  on;  did  you  ever  stand  at  a ring  yet  when  you 
did  not  hear  "the  judges  faulted? — Sometimes  they 
have  a right  to  be.  . . 

8856.  You  would  favour  this  scheme  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  seed  sown  and  the  yield 
and  quality  of  the  crop?— I donlt.know,  I don  t think 
it  would  be  a great  scheme.  I think  the  best  scheme 
would  be  to  do  the  judging  when  a man  has  his  flax 
scutched,  and -not  before.  Of  course,  we  would  see 
whether  people  took  proper  care  of  their  crop  in  a 
growing  state— let  the  judge  see  to  that  also. 

8857.  It  would  also  be  a check  on  his  statement  as 
to  the  amount  of  seed  he  had  sown? — It  would,  no 

d°8858  You  would  be  in  favour  of  a scheme  for  show- 
ing the  whole  flax  crop  of  the  farm  scutched1?— I would 

™pK!UAnd  take  the  weight  and  quality  into  account? 
—Very  much,  as  an  encouragement  to  farmers;  the 
greater  part  of  them  take  an  interest  to  have  it  as 
good  as  possible. 


8860.  That  would  do  away  with  these  difficulties  in 
regard  to  judging  green  flax? — It  would  help  to  do  bo. 

8861.  I think  you  will  agree  that  some  of  these  diffi- 
culties could  not  be  done  away  with ; it  is  a matter  of 

personal  opinion  lurgely  as  to  what  a crop  will  yield? - 

It  is  one  thing  I would  not  agree  with,  a scheme  of 
prizes  for  flax;  I think  it  is  not  right  at  all. 

8862.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — What  price,  in  your 
opinion,  011  an  average  would  pay  the  farmer?— It 
would  take  13s.  or  14s.  to  pay  him,  considering  the 
cost  of  an  acre  of  flax  and  everything;  it  would  take 
that  to  give  him  a profit. 

8863.  And  the  farmer  about  this  country  is  foolish?— 
I think  there  are  some  of  them  worse  than  mad,  grow- 
ing flax  year  after  year.  Some  of  them  grow  flax  at 
six  and  seven  stone  to  the  bushel,  and  they  would  not 
have  what  pays  the  rent. 

8864.  That  is  only  an  exceptional  year?— In  a lot  of 
oases  in  the  district  of  the  last  witness  examined. 

8865.  You  say  it  does  not  make  any  difference  in  a 
few  days  in  the  pulling? — I don’t  think  so. 

8866.  Do  you  not  find  that  Dutch  seed  would  get 
injured  when  it  comes  to  be  ripe  in  showery  weather?— 
We  would  not  allow  it  to  remain. 

8867.  You  would  not  let  it  stand? — No,  you  have 
not  got  the  quality. 

8868.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  soil? — It  is  day 
soil — very  heavy. 

8869.  And  you  think  flax  is  not  generally  put  in 
early  enough? — I think  there  is  a greater  part  of  it 
sown  too  late. 

8870.  What  time? — From  the  first  of  April,  if  you 
have  got  weather — as  long  as  you  get  a good  dry  sea- 


8871.  You  find  if  you  bring  it  to  the  mill,  and  don't 
get  a price  there,  you  can't  get  rid  of  it  afterwards?— 
It  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  spinners  support 
the  local  dealers  in  preference  to  the  farmers. 

8872.  Do  you  generally  try  to  sell  it  before  Christmas 
and  do  prices  fall  afterwards? — Yes. 

8873.  Is  it  a usual  custom  that  they  fall?— They 
would  be  at  a standstill.  The  buyers  don’t  be  so  fond 
of  it  for  a month  after  Christmas,  but  it  generally 
comes  back  to  the  old  tiling.  I think  it  is  stock- 
taking time  with  a lot  of  the  spinners. 

8874.  You  say  that  you  should  get  12s.  or  14s.— you 
would  not  say  you  are  foolish  for  sowing  when  you  get 
10= . ? — It  is  merely  to  employ  the  labour.  You  have 
to  have  it,  and  it  is  all  the  work  you  get  out  of  him, 
and  we  have  got  the  dams,  and  it  is  a good  help  to 
ourselves. 

8875.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  mentioned  just 
now  that  there  is  plenty  of  flax  in  certain  districts 
where  the  crop  is  only  growing  six  stone  to  the  bushel. 
Could  you  tell  the  reason  why  there  are  exceptionally 
bad  crops  and  exceptionally  good  crops  in  the  same 
district?  When  you  see  a very  bad  crop  what  do  you 
think  is  the  reason  of  it? — A great  deal  depends  upon 
the  land  and  the  farmer. 

8876.  Well,  now,  just  in  that  connection,  would  you 
tell  me  what  land  is  most  suitable  for  growing  flax?— 
Clay  lands — heavy  deep  soil. 

8877.  Have  you  seen  exceptionally  good  crops  on 
light  land? — I have  on  light  land,  but  not  very  light. 
We  have  grown  good  flax  ourselves  on  light  tod. 

8878.  This  year  you  had  28  stone  to  the  bushel. 
Yes. 

8879.  Would  you  think  that  pays?— It  would  free  its 

road  and  nothing  more.  v 

8880.  You  have  had  greater  yields  than  that?  ■ 

8881;  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  crop  woum 

pay  you  as  well  as  that  particular  yield — that  ia< 
stone  of  flax  off  six  bushel  at  10s.  per  stone?—*" 
are  crops  would  pay.  Grass-seed  would. have  paid  1 
year.  Of  course,  it  is  an  exception,  as  it  is  not  eve . 
year  a pound  a cwt.  . „ 

8882.  Do  you  think  that  early  sowing  will  give  r 


a better  crop? — Yes.  _ 

8883.  Is  that  invariably  the  case  ? — No ; genera  y 

find  the  early  crops  do  best.  . , . 

8884.  You  often  find'  that  a late  crop  might  be 
— I never  sow  a late  crop ; there  are  districts  you^  ^ 


__  _____  r 3 districts  you  « 

i early  crop  owing  to  the  perishing, 


land,  and  you  might  sow  flax  in  our  district  early.  ^ 

8885.  You  think  it  is  not  a very  important 
whether  the  flax  is  pulled  to-day  or  to-morrow ; yo 

a-  few  days  to  work  on  pulling,  so  a6  you  beep  ^ 
inside  of  ripening  it  too  much? — I would  puu 
sooner.  .nj  » 

8886.  And  you  find  you  have  a better  quali  y 
much  weight? — Yes,  fully  as  much. 
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8887.  With  regard  to  the  selling  of  the  tow  you  have 
no  complaints  in  that  respect? — No. 

8888.  Do  you  know  does  the  mill-owner  give  as  much 
as  the  merchants  do? — I think  it  is  all  one. 

8889.  About  how  much  do  you  get  for  it? — You  get 
a penny  a stone,  and  if  you  had  good  tow  you  would 
get  Hid. 

8890.  About  the  markets,  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  competition  you  have  got  in  the  markets?— No, 

8891.  You  sometimes  have  only  one  buyer? Yes. 

8892.  Or  two  at  the  outside?— If  you  were  selling  a 
horse  in  the  fair  and  you  had  only  one  or  two  buyers 
you  could  hardly  sell  it;  you  would  not  be  satisfied. 

8893.  If  you  did  not  know  the  price  of  a horse  any 
better  than  the  price  of  flax  you  would  want  com- 
petition?— You  would,  no  doubt. 

8894.  You  would  be  better  satisfied  going  to  a fair 
where  there  would  be  five  or  six  buyers?— Yes. 

8895.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  “getting  a market 
established  here?— There  would  be,  I am  sure. 

8896.  Would  the  farmers  organise  not  to  sell  at  the 

scutch  null?— They  would  be  very  fond  of  the  open 
market.  r 

8897.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  them  to  act  as 
one  man?— It  is  hard  to  say.  Some  of  them  are  very 
ready  for  the  money,  and  if  they  are  offered  money  at 
the  mill  they  will  sell. 

8898.  If  the  scutch  mill-owners  in  the  district  would 
all  agree  to  sell  only  in  the  open  market,  do  you  tliinlr 
farmers  would  support  them?— They  would. 

8899.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a good  solution  of 
the  marketing  question?— Very  good;  it  lies  more  with 
the  farmer,  for  some  of  them  will  sell  at  the  mill  for  a 
few  ready  pounds. 

8900.  Won’t  they  have  their  money  as  readily  one 
way  as  the  other? — They  will,  but  it  hardly  comes 
quickly  enough. 

8901.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  would  sell  indepen- 
dent of  the  mill-owners? — Yes,  a greater  part  of  the 
mill-owners  are  rather  against  them  selling  at  the 
mills ; they  would  rather  let  it  go  to  the  open  market. 

8902.  The  mill-owners  would  prefer? — Yes. 
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8903.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  them  to  A ay 

combine? — It  would  be  easy  enough  with  some,  but 
others  it  would  not.  June  i 

8904.  Supposing  75  per  cent,  of  the  mill-owners 

agree  to  that,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  fooler 
others? — That  is  true.  ’ Leema 

8905.  So  that  the  probability  is  if  you  had  75  per  Esq> 
cent,  agreed  that  the  other  25  per  cent,  would  be  pre- 
pared to  fall  in  with  that?— That  is  so. 

8906.  In  any  case  you  think  the  selling  at  the  mills 
IS  cU^,atlf/aotory- — ■*■*'  *s  *or  the  want  of  competition. 

8907.  You  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  seed?— 

No. 

8908.  You  think  it  is  just  as  good  as  ever  it  was? — 

onm°ng  as  "e11  as  did  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

89U9.  Have  you  as  good  crops  now  as  you  had  thirty 

years  ago. — They  are  as  good  as  they  were  sixteen  or 
twenty  years  ago. 

8910.  Both  as  regards  yield  and  quality?— Yes. 

8J11.  Is  the  land  in  your  district  as  well  cultivated 
as  it  has  been? — Yes. 

8912.  You  would  say  it  was  rather  better,  perhaps? 

— It  is  better  than  ever  it  was. 

8913.  Well  now,  have  you  increased  your  produc- 
tion of  other  crops? — We  have. 

^r°u  &row  better  oats,  turnips  and  potatoes, 
and  all  others? — The  oats  are  better. 

8915.  You  have  not  increased  in  your  production  of 
flax? — Yes. 


Me.  Cbawfobd. — How  much  land  did  you  sow 
those  six  bushels  on? — Four  and  a-half  acres. 

8917.  Armagh,  I remember,  was  famous  long  ago  for 
the  number  of  flax  dealers? — Yes. 

8918.  Would  you  not  think  that  perhaps  they  killed 
tile  markets  in  the  end? — They  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  because  I heard  people  say  they  spoiled  the 
markets. 

8919.  Could  the  farmers  have  kept  them  out  of  the 
markets  in  any  way?— I could  not  say,  I think  thev 
oould.  I think  a man  should  be  allowed  to  do  his  busi- 
ness if  he  likes. 

8920.  I know  from  the  spinners  that  Armagh  had 
a bad  name  because  of  the  dealers,  and  you  could  not 
be  sure  of  what  you  were  getting  there,  and  that  there 
was  some  damage  done  from  local  causes? — Yes. 


Bev.  E.  A.  Foy,  representing  the  Armagh  Count,  Committee  of  Agriculture,  eiemlned. 


8921.  Mb.  Hinchcliff. — Are  you 
Foy? — I am. 


flax-grower,  Mr. 


8922.  And  you  also  represent  the  Armagh  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture? — I do. 

8923.  In  what  district? — In  South  Armagh. 

8924.  Has  there  been  a great  decrease  in  your  dis- 
trict?— There  is  a decrease  this  year. 

8925.  With  regard  to  prices — were  they  better  last 
year? — I consider  they  were. 

8926.  Have  not  the  better  prices  stimulated  increased 
growing?— Not  in  our  district. 

8927.  What  are  the  causes  to  which  you  attribute 
the  decline? — The  cost  of  labour  has  been  very  much 
increased. 

8928.  Is  it  possible  to  get  labour? — Scarcely,  unless 
you  were  prepared  to  “ swap.” 

8929.  That  is  always  possible? — Yes,  but  not  to  a 
very  great  extent. 


8930.  Axe  you  growing  flax  for  many  years  ? — I have 
been  familiar  with  it  for  forty  years. 

8931.  Do  yon  think  the  crop  is  as  good  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago? — In  some  cases  I think  we  have  had 
as  good  fibre  as  forty  years  ago. 

. 8932.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  you  think  there 
is  a deterioration  in  quality? — Yes.  I have  known 
some  good  oases. 

8933.  Is  the  seed  as  good  as  formerly,  in  your 
opinion? — For  the  last  ten  years  I believe  it  has  been 
better  than  the  ten  previous,  and  it  is  as  good  as  in  the 
sixties. 

8934.  Which  variety  of  seed  do  you  sow? — Dutch. 

8935.  Is  your  land  heavy? — It  is. 

8936.  Have  you  sown  Dutch  this  season? — I have. 

8937.  Do  you  manure  your  flax  at  all? — No. 

8938.  You  take  flax  after  lea  oats. — Yes. 

8939.  You  say  you  manure  lea  before  oats.  Do  you 
use  farmyard  or  artificial  manure? — Farmyard. 

8940.  Is  it  ploughed  in? — Yes. 


8941.  You  wish  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the 
time  flax  is  kept  on  foot? — I believe  flax  is  not  pulled 
as  soon  as  it  should  be. 

8942.  Have  you  made  any  actual  trial  on  your  own 
farm.  I have.  I have  pulled  early  and  had  a much 
better  result  in  quantity  and  quality. 

8943.  Mb.  Cbawfobd. — Have  you  kept  up  that 
practice? — Yes,  where  it  is  possible.  Sometimes  it  is 
not  possible. 

8944.  In  regard  to  retting,  what  is  your  opinion?— 
I believe  it  is  a matter  that  requires  great  caution. 

8945.  As  regards  margins  of  price  between  good 
flax  and  bad  and  middling  flax?— That  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  regard  to  flax-growing,  because  we  think 
there  is  not  a sufficient  margin  between  the  prices  of 
good  flax  and  middling  flax. 

8946.  Yon  think  the  spinners’  buyers  do  not 
discriminate  sufficiently  in  the  prices? — Yes,  and  I 
also  consider  that  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a stone  is  not  a suffi- 
cient margin,  and  I believe  the  want  of  a proper 
margin  militates  against  the  cultivation  of  flax,  be- 
cause if  a farmer  does  his  best  to  produce  the  best 
article  and  does  not  get  the  price  he  is  discouraged. 

8947.  You  mean  it  is  not  an  encouragement  to  him 
to  improve  his  flax? — I think  he  is  not  encouraged. 

8948.  We  want  to  hear  something  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  your  crop  ? — Our  flax  is  sold  in  the  mill,  but  I 
consider  the  open  market  would  be  more  satisfactory 
generally. 

8949.  Is  there  much  unrest  about  selling  at  the 
mill? — It  is  generally  complained  of.  I sell  at  the 
mill,  but  I would  feel  more  satisfied  to  have  it  sold 
in  the  open  market. 

8950.  How  might  a movement  to  re-establish  the 
market  in  Armagh  be  initiated? — That  is  a very  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer.  We  want  competition.  We 
tried  to  protect  the  market  in  Armagh,  but  it 
happened  on  two  or  three  ocoasions  when  there  wa* 
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plenty  of  flax  there  that  the  buyers  in  attendance  were 
only  two  local  men.  In  the  next  market  there  the 
buyers  attended  and  could  get  no  flax,  and  ultimately 
the  flax  market  was  quitted  altogether. 

8951.  Is  it  a weekly  market  you  propose  to  have 
here? — I should  say  the  market  ought  to  be  fort- 
nightly. We  have  very  decent  men  attending  the 
mills  here  but  we  would  prefer  the  open  market. 

8952.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — What  is  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  your  district?— We  have  heavy  land  and 
light  loam. 

8953.  With  regard  to  the  yield,  what  have  you  to 
say? — We  have  had  as  much  as  22 £ stone  to  the 
bushel,  and  in  some  cases  30. 

8954.  Me.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  consider  the  seed 
is  equal  to  what  it  was  ten  years  ago? — I do. 

8955.  How  do  you  sow  your  flax? — Four  pecks  to 
the  English  acre. 

8956.  You  consider  the  seed  is  quite  equal  to  what 
it  was  in  the  sixties? — I think  it  is. 

8957.  And  can  you  grow  as  good  a crop  now  as  then? 
— Yes. 

8958.  Do  they  all  grow  as  good  a crop  m your  dis- 
trict as  they  did  in  the  sixties? — I believe  the  crop' is 
as  good,  but  I do  not  say  it  is  generally  as  good.  The 
age  of  the  soil  on  which  the  flax  is  grown  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  I think,  too,  that  land  “ flaxed  " 
too  frequently  would  not  grow  good  fibre.  Even  if  you 
get  a big  crop  you  will  not  have  the  material. 

8959.  You  have  never  known  a good  crop  to  be  sown 
two  years  in  succession? — Only  once  did  I see  a second 
crop  the  best. 

8960.  You  have  never  heard  of  it  being  grown  three 
times  in  succession  in  the  same  ground? — I don't 
think  I ever  heard  of  it  at  all. 

8961.  Do  you  think  flax  should  be  pulled  early, 
rather  on  the  green  side? — I believe  so. 

8962.  You  say  with  regard  to  the  flax  that  you  would 
prefer  to  give  it  a night  more  than  a night  less  in  the 
dam? — Yes,  provided  the  weather  was  good. 

8963.  Supposing  the  weather  was  bad  what  would 
you  do? — I would  rather  take  it  out  hard  than  let  it 
lie  a night. 

8964.  If  you  were  satisfied  with  the  weather  you 
prefer  to  leave  it  in  a night  longer?— I would. 

8965.  What  price  is  paid  for  tow  by  the  scutch 
mill-owners  in  this  district? — Sometimes  it  is  bought 
at  2d.  per  stone.  It  depends  on  the  way  a man  wishes 
his  flax  to  be  treated.  It  is  also  bought  by  the 
cwt. 

8966.  The  previous  witness  had  it  at  one  penny  a 
stoue.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that? — We  never  get 
it  at  that  price. 

8967.  The  farmer  has  the  power  to  take  it  wherever 
he  likes? — He  has. 

8968.  You  will  come  across  some  tow  that  is  not 
worth  buying? — You  will. 

8969.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  have  referred  to  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  good  flax  and  bad  ?■ — Yes. 
There  is  a great  difference  m the  price.  I believe  if 
a man  has  a stone  of  very  good  flax  and  another  man 
a stone  of  poor  flax  that  there  should  be  a greater 
margin  in  the  prise.  It  certainly  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  grow  good  flax. 

8970.  We  generally  hear  in  the  course  of  the  evi- 
dence given  before  us  that  the  buyers  were  anxious  to 
buy  the  best  lots  in  the  scutch  mills  and  left  the  poorer 
lots  for  the  market ; that  would  go  to  show  that  they 
were  anxious  to  secure  the  good  lots? — It  would.  If 
you  give  the  grower  of  the  good  flax  a good  price  he 
would  look  forward  year  after  year  to  getting  a good 
price,  and  consequently  he  would  produce  the  best 
flax  he  possibly  could  produce. 

8971.  In  regard  to  Armagh  market,  you  object  to 
the  establishment  of  a weekly  market?— Quite  so. 

8972.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  are  so  many  mar- 


kets already  that  it  is  almost . impossible  to  establish 
a new  weekly  market?— A fortnightly  market  would 
suit  the  locality  as  well  as  one  hold  weekly. 

8973.  It  would  be  difficult  to  establish  a new  mar- 
ket?— I think  so.  The  buyers  did  not  come  on  the 
market  day.  Tbc  farmers  saw  that,  and  at  subsequent 
markets  buyers  came  and  there  was  no  flax. 

8974.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — On  what  day  was  your 
market  held? — It  was  held  on  Tuesday. 

8975.  Would  not  Tuesday  be  the  day  of  the  Cole- 
raine market? — Yes. 

8976.  And  would  it  not  be  hard  for  the  buyers  to 
attend  Armagh? — I suppose  it  would. 

8977.  Mit.  Lane. — You  attach  great  important  M 
the  quality  of  the  flax? — I do. 

8978.  Arc  you  of  opinion  that  the  high  quality  flax 
is  always  the  best  for  the  farmers? — Well,  generally 
where  you  have  quantity  you  will  have  quality. 

8979.  That  is  your  opinion? — It  is  invariably  the 

8930.  Can  you  give  us  any  evidence  in  regard  to 
these  fishery  prosecutions? — We  have  some  very  hard 
cases  in  our  district  where  men  are  obliged  to  let  the 
water  off,  and  it  does  injury  to  young  fish. 

8981.  Would  catch-dams  he  possible  in  your  district  ? 
— They  would  be  very  expensive,  because  sometimes 
steep-pits  are  so  situated  that  catch-dams  could  not  be 

89S2.  The  catch-dam  would  be  only  about  one  third 
the  size  of  the  main  dam? — Yes. 

8983.  Surely  the  labour  involved  in  making  a catch- 
dam  that  size  would  not  be  very  much? — There  are 
places  where  they  cannot  be  made.  If  there  was  some 
inducement  more  catoh-dams  might  be  made. 

8934.  Would  an  increased  fine  for  letting  off  the 
flax-water  be  au  inducement? — I am  afraid  not. 

8985.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which  catch-dams 
were  made? — I have  known  some.  I have  one  myself. 

8986.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  smell  of  the 
water  lying  in  the  catch-dam? — No.  I had  no  trouble 
with  the  catch-dam. 

8987.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of 
pumping  the  water? — No. 

8988.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which  farmers  go  into 
flax-dams  rather  than,  let  the  water  off? — I have  known 
some  farmers  to  go  into  the  dam.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  get  the  sods  and  stones  off  and  get  the  flax  out. 

8989.  As  a general  opinion,  if  there  is  a good  price 
given  for  flax,  you  don’t  think  this  question  of  the  flax- 
water  would  be  an  insuperable  difficulty? — That  is  my 
opiniun. 

8990.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Do  you  know  Clay  Lough 
in  Co.  Down — do  you  know  flax  is  retted  there?— I 
have  seen  it  done. 

8991.  Would  it  he  possible  to  ret  flax  in  loughs  in 
your  district? — We  have  not  got  any  in  our  distnc! 
that  would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

8992.  Have  you  travelled  through  the  flax-growing 
districts  of  the  Continent? — No. 

8993.  You  have  seen  flax  rip'pled  green  in  this  coun- 
try?— I have.  _ 

8994.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  point?— I dont 
think  it  is  practicable. 

8995.  Regarding  the  fishery  prosecutions,  were  cases 
brought  by  the  water-bailiffs  or  by  the  police?— «e 
have  no  water-bailiffs. 

8996.  The  police  did  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 

duties? — Yes.  _ _ , 

8997.  It  is  said  sometimes  that  the  bailiffs  and 

police  bring  prosecutions  to  a certain  extent  because 
they  get  portion  of  the  fines  imposed  as  a reward? 
have  no  idea  of  that.  ,, 

8993.  At  all  events  the  small  fines  imposed  woui 
scarcely  recompense  the  bailiffs  or  police  for  bringm? 
the  prosecutions? — I don't  know  anything  about  tna*- 


P.  K.  McDonald,  Esq.,  representing  the  Armagh  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


8999.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  represent  the  Armagh 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture? — I do. 

0000.  Are  you  a flax-grower  and  scutch  mill-owner? 

9001.  Mil.  Lane. — Where  do  you  live? — I live  in  the 
Rawes.  I represent  Middleton  district. 

0002.  Mn.  Hinchcliff. — You  heard  Mr.  Murphy's 
evidence? — I did. 


9003.  Is  there  any  point  you  wish  to  develop  W 
Murphy’s  evidence? — No. 

9004.  You  agree  with  his  statement  generally 

Well,  if  you  ask  mo  any  questions  I will  explain  w 
I know.  . 

9005.  You  don’t  see  anything  in  Mr.  Mtorp  J 
evidence  to  which  you  take  any  exception? — JNot 

I know  of. 
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9006.  You  agree  ttab  there  ha,  been  a decreaae  in 

m“?‘  8 " J°”  ' Hum  i.  Some  less  or 

90°7.  Wljt  is  your  opinion  of  that;  what  ore  the 
a”  the  rauS  P™  "d  ““  b:^  “rt  oflrtoS 

9008.  Can  you  get  that  labour  if  vou  par  more?_I 
beiiere  we  can  In  the  district  .1^,  iR  "e  naio 
^practice  of  swapprng  ” labour,  that  is,  eichangta! 

9009.  That  is.  you  help  one  anothorf_We  do  We 
dSrio?  ^ "V  '‘“P"  th“  ““S’  ™ >»'otto 

a stone  Wtat  d°  7°U  charge  for  acnteUing  P— Is. 

, 'nilisf — Yes.  I hare  done  so 

for  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

T0uV,  W1S^  to  say  something  regarding  the 
quality  of  the  seed  ?-I  do.  I think  the  Dutch  fs  not 
as  good  as  it  was  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago.  The 
people  are  not  getting  the  same  brands.  There  was  a 
time  when  there  were  far  greater- yields.  It  is  not 
doing  as  well  as  the  Riga. 

9013  Mr.  Crawford.— How  much  do  you  sow  your- 
sel“~I  Jtw?  baSs  and  sometimes  eight  bushels. 

9014.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  yield  ?— Sixteen 
stone  to  the  bushel. 

90.1,5:  y’hat  would  you  consider  a fair  price?— It 
would  take  flax  to  range  from  8s.  6d.  to  11s.  per  stone 
to  pay.  r 

9016.  Mr.  J W.  Stewart. — You  have,  you  sav  been 
working  with  flax  for  thirty -five  years? — Yes  ' 

9017.  Do  you  find  that  the  quality  and  the  yield  are 
aS<l>iQ  £°W  aS  then?~ Ifc  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

ooTo  y°U  are  ? practical  scutcher  yourself  ?— I am. 

9019.  Do  you  find  a great  difference  in  the  quality 
to-day  as  compared  with  thirty-five  years  ago?— Yes 

9020.  What  would  your  best  lots  be  like  thirty-five 
years  ago? — At  that  time  15s.  a stone  could  be  got. 


Armai 


McDonald, 


"ba*  1 *«*  ^ ask  you.  What  I 
tbls  independent  of  price,  would  your 
best  lots  now  compare  with  y0ur  best  lots  35  j-ears  *rw  i*  min 
gonoo  rvSards  .9ua|jty? — No;  they  are  not  as  good.  VI 

9022.  Your  tip-top  flax  now  would  be  regarded  as  P K 

second  class  then?— Quite  so.  * i; 

9023.  Have  scutch-mills  improved?— It  is  mv  belief 
an  improvement  in  scutching. 

9024.  Are  the  workers  as  efficient  as  they  were  35 
years  ago?— They  are. 

T"25.'  V,, you,  think  they  have  improved  a bit? 

—1  think  they  have,  but  I also  think  that  in  some 
“ flax  is  not  so  well  scutched  as  formerly. 

. J076-  70U  think  spinners  do  not  give  the  difference 
m price  for  the  different  class  of  flax  that  they  should 
g]ve— tRat  is  the  difference  between  good  flax  and 
bad  flax?— I think  they  do  not.  I think  the  difference 
m price  between  good  flax  and  bad  flax  is  too  small, 
mere  !s  a lot  of  good  land  between  Armagh,  Killylea 
and  Tynan  which  is  under  grass,  and  if  the  people 
™ encouraged  in  some  rnj  lo  speculate  on  a,  crop, 
they  would  grow'  flax. 

902,7'  *°0U  £?nsider  the  seed  is  not  as  good  as  it 
used  to  he?— The  Dutch  is  not  as  good,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  the  Riga  either. 

9028.  The  cultivation  of  flax  is  falling  away? — It  is. 

4.1  9?2a9,-  ^Vbat  is  y°ur  reason  for  that?— Mv*  reason  is 
tnat  there  is  too  big  a difference  between  the  present 
prices  and  those  formerly  obtained,  and  also  the  cost 
of  labour.  In  my  district  we  only  get  12  stone  to  the 
bushel  on  an  average. 

9030.  Do  you  use  any  fertilisers  ?— I use  potash. 

9031.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  anv  benefit  in  it? — 

There  is. 

^9032.  Was  there  any  yellowing  where  you  put  it? 

9033.  You  had  a good  yield  to  the  bulk?— I had. 

9034.  And  a better  quality  of  flax?— I believe  it  was. 


Saot,  MoLoughlin,  Esq,  representing  the  Armagh  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 
9085.  Me.  Hinohcliff.— As  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
vious  witness  you  represent  the  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture? — I do. 

Are  you  a member  of  their  Flax  Committee? 


No. 

9037.  You  were  selected  because  you  had  experience 
as  a grower? — Yes. 

onqo’  rte  you  a scutcb  mill-owner?— No. 

9039.  In  what  district  do  you  grow  flax?— Within 
two  miles  of  the  town  of  Armagh. 

9040.  There  has  been  a great  decline  in  the  culti- 

vation of  flax  in  your  district  ?— Yes,  there  has  been 
a the  crop  for  the  past  few  years. 

9041.  What  do  you  think  was  the  chief  cause  of  that? 
—I  believe  the  farmers  will  not  put  it  in  because  they 
cannot  get  hands  to  work  it. 

• ^.42‘  ,y°u  think»  therefore,  that  the  want  of  labour 

lef  cause  of  tbe  decline?— Yes. 

004/  5,ave  Priees  been  satisfactory?— Not  quite. 
9044.  Were  they  satisfactory  in  the  past  season? — 
1 oo4-  ■ re  been>  but  a few  yaars  ag°  they  were  poor. 
994S.  Is  your  flax  sold  at  the  mill?— It  is. 

9046.  Do  you  like  to  have  it  scutched  before  Christ- 
mas?—I do  not. 

9047.  Why  not? — Because  everyone  wants  to  have 
it  scutched  then,  and  I think  that  by  taking  my  time 
and  waiting  until  later  on  in  the  season  I get  better 

on  a°tiori  ^rom  the  mill  workers. 

• you  think  you  get  a better  price  by  delay- 

mg  the  scutching? — I believe  I do,  but  I am  only  one 
individual.  - 

. As  far  as  you 


— ..q  personally  concerned  you  do 

ot  think  the  prioe  of  flax  falls  off  at  about  Christmas 
the  New  Year? — I do  not. 


9055  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  in  some 
districts  they  don  t mind  whether  they  sow  Dutch  Samuel 
or  Riga,  provided  they  get  good  seed?— That  is  a McLoughlin, 
matter  of  choice.  Esq. 

9056.  It  looks  then  as  if  it  did  not  matter  what 
sod  you  sow  it  on  ? — It  does ; but  you  must  have  heavy 
land  for  Dutch  seed. 

_90o7.  Y°u  have  not  had  any  trial  of  Dutch  seed?— - 
Not  this  long  time;  everyone  said  Dutch  seed  was  a 

9058.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Dutch  seed  generally 
was  bad? — I could  not  tefl  you. 

9059.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  market- 
ing of  flax  ? — I think  we  should  have  a market. 

9060.  What  means  would  you  suggest  should  be 
taken  to  get  the  Armagh  market  re-established?—!  do 
not  know  exactly;  the  buyers  wanted  to  buy  a good 
article,  and  they  could  not  get  it.  It  was  all  sold  at 
the  mill. 

9061.  How  are  you  going  to  get  the  people  to  bring 
the  flax  into  the  open  market? — I would  make  them 
bring  it  in. 

9062.  You  would  make  it  law? — I would. 

9063.  Well,  don’t  von  think  it  would  he  rather  a 
drastic  step  to  prosecute  people  for  selling  flax  outside 
the  market— that  is,  for  selling  it  at  the  flax  mill? 

You  heard  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  McDonald  give 
evidence? — I did. 

9064.  They  are  satisfied  to  sell  at  the  mill  ?— That  is 
their  opinion,  hut  I have  my  own  opinion  on  the 


9035.  And  you  would  be  for  making  it  illegal  to 

- — sell  at  the  mill— how  could  that  be  done  when  people 

• Do  you  grow  much  flax? — I grow  about  two  are  satisfied? — I say  there  is  no  competition.  You 


1 do  you  sow? — I sow  Riga, 


acres  as  a rule. 

,,  9951.  What  class  of 
“e  best  I can  find. 
onKo'  you  sow'  an7  Dutch? — No;  I sow  Riga. 

. Why  not  Dutch? — I find  from  experience  that 
y soil  does  not  suit  Dutch.  My  father  also  had  the 
6 f^P^mnce,  and  he  sowed  three  times  the  quan- 
faty  of  flax  that  j do  u 

you  f?ro"r  Dutch  some  years  ago? — I 

factory & feW  yeare  Bg°’  but  'vaa  not  satiB‘ 


must  sell  it  because  you  cannot  take  it  in  for  compe- 
tition in  the  open  market. 

9066.  Mr._  Crawford. — What  do  you  consider  a fair 
yield? — During  the  last  year  there  were  sixteen  or 
seventeen  stones  to  the  bushel.  Last  year,  however, 
was  an  exceptional  one  in  many  ways. 

9067.  What  do  yon  consider  a fair  prioe? — From 
8s.  6d.  for  a medium  yield  to  eleven  shillings. 

9068.  Do  you  sow  up  to  two  acre6? — I sow  more. 

9069.  You  say  there  is  difficulty  about  labour?— 
There  is. 
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9070.  Can.  casual  labour  not  be  got  from  Armagh 
city? — You  cannot  get  any  labourer  from  Armagh  that 
understands  the  handling  of  flax.  You  must  rely  on 
your  neighbours  for  swaps  to  work  the  crop. 

9071.  We  heard  of  a man  who  put  an  advertisement 
in  the  Belfast  papers  for  labourers,  and  he  had  30 
or  40  applications  the  next  morning? — I fear  that 
would  be  rather  a difficult  thing  in  Armagh. 

9072.  This  man  said  he  could  get  as  many  as  he 
wanted.  His  place  was  situated  four  miles  from  the 
end  of  the  tram  lines?— If  that  is  the  case  there  must 
be  more  idle  men  about  Belfast  than  Armagh. 

9073.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Do  you  think  that  by 
waiting  until  later  in  the  _ season  you  get  your  flax 
done  better  at  the  scutch  mill? — I do. 

9074.  This  rush  at  the  mill  early  in  the  season  is 
caused  by  the  anxiety  of  the  farmers  to  get  the  prices 
prevailing  at  that  time  of  the  year  ? — I suppose  it  is. 

9075.  You  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  farmers 


to  take  their  time  in  getting  their  flax  scutched  ana 
properly  done? — I do. 

9076.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— Would  you  think  that 
if  farmers  were  satisfied  that  flax  would  be  dearer  by 
five  shillings  or  six  shillings  a cwt.  after  January  a 
great  many  of  them  would  not  sell  before  that  time?— 
That  is  a difficult  question  to  answer,  because  any 
man  wanting  money  would  rather  get  rid  of  his  flax 
early. 

9077.  Do  you  think  it  is  altogether  the  want  of 
money  that  causes  this  terrible  rush  to  the  mills  to 
get  the  flax  scutched  ? — I think  it  is,  in  a great  many 
instances. 

9078.  I think  you  mentioned  that  you  made  an  ex- 
periment with  Riga  and  Dutch  seed,  and  the  Riga 
seed  was  very  good,  and  the  Dutch  very  had?— Yes; 
one  was  a poor  crop,  and  the  other  gave  sixteen  or 
seventeen  stones  to  the  bushel.  The  Dutch  seed  does 
not  grow  unless  it  gets  rain  in  the  early  season.  Riga 
will  do  with  rain  much  later. 


John  Webb,  Esq.,  representing  the  Armagh  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined, 
flax-grower,  Mr. 


9079.  Mr.  Hinchcltff. — Are  you 
Webb? — No,  I am  a flax  buyer. 

9080.  You  have  put  in  a note  of  the  evidence  you 
wish  to  give? — Yes. 

9081.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
handling? — I have.  I believe  flax  is  not  handled  in  as 
good  a shape  as  formerly. 

9082.  That  is  on  the  part  of  the  farmers?— Yes. 
It  is  not  as  well  watered  or  retted.  In  the  scutch 
mills  of  late  there  are  not  so  many  scutchers  to  select 
from.  There  are  at  the  present  time  men  we  would 
call  “ botches.”  There  are  very  few  young  men  going 
to  the  scutch  mills  now-a-days. 

9083.  You  rather  wish  to  show  us  that  the  scutching 
is  not  as  good  as  formerly? — The  scutching  is  not  as 
well  done. 

9084.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  here  to- 
day by  farmers  who  say  that  in  their  case  the  scutch- 
ing was  better? — I have.  In  their  district  it  may  be 
the  case.  There  are  differences,  and  there  are  very 
few  places  where  it  is  done  as  well  as  it  was  formerly. 
In  a great  many  cases  it  is  not  as  good. 

9085.  Do  you  buy  at  the  mills  locally  here? — We 
buy  at  the  mills  and  markets. 

9086.  I take  it  you  represent  a commission  house? 
— I represent  the  Linen  Thread  Co. 

9087.  What  districts  do  you  cover?— I go  over  Ar- 
magh, Castleblayney,  Cootehill  and  Ballybay. 

9088.  Do  you  attend  the  markets  as  well  as  the 

mills? — I do.  ... 

9089.  Are  other  buyers  going  to  the  mills  to  which 
you  go? — Yes. 

9090.  It  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  more  satisfactory 
to  have  local  markets? — I would  be  glad  if  there  were 
markets.  When  other  people  go  to  the  mills  we  have 
to  go  too. 

9091.  You  are  quite  sure  your  own  firm  would  have 
no  objection  if  mill  buying  was  done  away  with,  and 
if  they  could  get  their  flax  in  the  markets? — They 
would  have  no  objection.  I have  heard  the  manager 
express  himself  in  the  same  way. 

9092.  You  mean  Mr.  Mcllroy  P— ' Yes. 

9093.  It  seemingly  amounts  to  this  that  you  have 
to  go  where  the  flax  is  P— That  is  so.  We  tried  to  get 
a market  up  in  Armagh.  There  are  men  in  Monaghan 
who  can  attend  the  district  in  the  Monaghan  route 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  Armagh.  Buyers  can  attend 
the  mills,  and  there  is  the  district  I attend  which 
borders  Armagh.  There  are  buyers  from  Dungannon 
who  come  to  these  mills  and  get  delivery  in  Dun- 
gannon. 

9094.  And  you  would  be  left  without  any  flax  if  you 
did  not  attend?— I would.  The  other  buyers  would 
have  the  advantage  over  me. 

9095.  You  find  farmers  are  desirous  for  the  open 
market  ? — Some  people  are  never  satisfied.  _ It  is  only 
people  who  are  never  satisfied  that  want  things. 

9096.  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  if  only  one  or  two 

men  see  the  flax  at  the  mills  it  would  cause  a suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer?— I believe  that  the  people 
I am  sometimes  dissatisfied  with,  are  dissatisfied  with 
me.  _ . 

9097.  There  is  a general  suspicion  that  buying  at 
the  ruillR  is  not  satisfactory?— There  is,  I suppose. 

9098.  Mr.  Crawford. — Have  you  any  experience  of 
hackling  flax?— No.  I never  did  anything  inside  the 
mill . 


You  heard  Mr.  Foy  say  he  did  not  think  the 

good  flax  would  pay  sufficiently? — Yes. 

9100.  What  kind  of  report  do  you  get  about  high- 
class  flax— are  you  ever  told  your  high-priced  is  too 
dear? — No. 

9101.  -Do  you  consider  there  is  room  for  any  higher 
priced  flax  than  10s.  6d.?— We  pay  more.  This  year  the 
farmers  got  a fair  price.  There  is  no  year  that  the  firm 
I represent  could  not  do  with  more  tip-top  Irish  flax. 

9102.  Your  opinion  is  that  for  the  top  flax  the 
farmers  are  getting  the  true  value? — Yes.  Last  year 
they  got  a good  price.  Comparatively  speaking  they 
get  as  good  prices  in  other  years. 

9103.  There  is  a cause  of  complaint  about  dirty 

flax? — There  is.  . . 

9104.  There  are  places,  of  course,  where  it  is  well 
scutched? — The  scutching  at  Ballybay  and  Cootehill  is 
poor,  whilst  in  Ballymoney  it  is  good. 

9105.  Mr.  Lane. — Have  you  considered  the  advis- 
ability of  sales  by  auction? — I never  saw  a sale  by 
auction.  It  appears  it  is  done,  but  I don’t  know  any- 
thing about  it.  I suppose  it  is  the  class  of  people 
who  will  not  be  satisfied  that  send  to  the  auctions. 

9106.  Do  you  think  that  these  people  who  are  dis- 
satisfied would  be  satisfied  with  the  auction  sale?—! 
believe  there  are  people  who  would  never  be  satisfied. 

9107.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what 

would  be  the  best  means  by  which  flax  cultivation 
would  be  encouraged? — I am  not  sure.  _ We  had  a 
market  here  one  time,  and  now  there  is  nothing  01 
the  kind.  . . . , 

9108.  You  were  impressed  by  the  manner  which 
the  scutching  was  done.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make? — I say  you  do  not  see  the  young  men  going 
to  it  to-day,  and  the  men  who  are  at  it  are  not  as 
good  as  they  were. 

9109.  It  is  not  a matter  of  machinery  P— Mo ; 1 say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  work  is  not  so  weu  done. 
The  year  before  last  the  quality  was  better  than  last 
year  inside  of  August,  but  it  turned  out  very  bad. 

9110.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Your  orders  are  gener- 

ally to  buy  good  flax? — Yes.  On  all  occasions  I w0?* 
prefer  to  buy  good  flax.  Good  flax  is  easily  . ^ 

because  you  can  pay  a good  price,  and  satisfy  ™ 
farmer. 

9111.  You  say  the  good  flax  is  available  m 

market — flax  would  obtain  more  in  the  mill  than 
the  market? — That  is  my  experience.  . 

9112.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— You  have  a long  experi- 
ence of  buying  flax  in  this  locality. — I have.  , . 

9113.  Do  you  find  the  quality  of  the  flax  improving 

— I do  not.  ...  u 

9114.  Is  it  getting  worse? — It  is  not  the  quality 

used  to  be,  and  I think  that  within  the  last  five  or 
years  there  have  been  no  good  years.  I think  in 
1901  and  1902  we  had  a more  useful  flax.  , 

9115.  Take  the  best  five  or  six  years  back  comp* 

with  the  years  1860  or  1870,  what  would  the  flax  ^ 
like? — Speaking  from  1870,  it  is  not  so  good.  ! 
fallen  away  in  character  and  price.  I heard  my  18 
say  1878  was  the  best  year.  ...  on 

9116.  Could  your  top  lots  now  compare  witn 
years  ago? — No. 

9117.  You  say  the  flax  is  not  s 


0 well  handled  as  for- 


,eriy? — No  doubt;  generally  speaking  it  is  not.  . 
9118.  Did  you  not  find  the  very  good  lots  form  ; 
very  well  handled? — I did. 
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5 much  easier  to  scutch  good  flax  than 


9119.  It 
6ad  ? — It  is>. 

9120.  The  flax  mill-owner  will  scutch  a good  lot  to 
your  satisfaction  and  make  money  out  of  it£— I believe 

9121.  It  is  just  possible  that  what  you  think  is  a 
falling  away  in  the  scutching,  is  not  actually  in  the 
scutching  at  all,  but  m the  character  of  the  flax  itself? 

9122  Supposing  the  crop  was  improved,  and  we  had 
no  bad  flax,  and  if  aU  the  flax  were  good,  would  the 
scutching  improve?— The  scutching  of  good  flax  would 
be  cleaner,  but  I know  districts  where  there  has  been 
a great  falling  off  in  the  scutching.  I know  mills 
u here  in  the  old  days  they  scutched  very  well,  but  it 
has  fallen  away.  ’ 

9123.  Do  you  think  the  scutchers  themselves  are  not 
as  good  as  formerly?— As  I said  before  there  are  very 
few  young  men  going  to  the  scutching,  and  the  old 
men  who  are  at  sb  are  dying  out. 

9124.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  old  days  it  was  old 
men  who  were  fit  for  nothing  else  went  into  the 
scutching?— That  may  be  so,  but  I don’t  thmlr  so.. 

9125.  As  a general  rule  if  a man  wants  to  be  a good 
scutcher  he  must  begin  at  the  business  when  he  is 
young?— That  is  so. 

of  buying  at  the  scutch 
mills?— I have  always  done  it,  and  my  father  before 

9127.  Have  you  got  as  much  competition  in  the 
scutch  mills  as  in  the  open  market?— We  have. 

9128.  Don’t  you  think  you  would  stretch  your  price 
a little,  and  the  farmer  would  get  a better  offer  for 

his  flax,  if  another  buyer  was  standing  at  his  cart? I 

think  flax  sells  as  well  at  the  mills  as  in  any  market. 

9129.  That  is  for  a specially  good  lot?— Yes. 

9130.  If  buyers  go  into  the  market  and  say,  for 
example,  that  they  went  to  get  two  tons  of  good  flax 
and  if  they  cannot  get  it  it  is  not  likely  these  men 
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l£  go  back  there  again,  and  consequently  competi-  Ariugh. 
tion  must  be  diminished?— I cannot  say.  It  is  verv  - 
possible  you  cannot  get  good  flax  sometimes  Juke  i6,  1910 

far  ?-Ye?e  SeaS°D  ^ ^ l0°ks  Very  Pron^ing  John  “ 

a Pra<*ical  man  don’t  you  know  that  it  jSf*’ 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  fanner  and  to  all 
concerned  to  sell  in  the  open  market?— I know  that  in 
the  old  days  there  was  plenty  sold  in  the  market,  and 
plenty  sold  at  the  mills. 

9133.  But  then  you  had  far  more  buyers  ?— There 
were  no  direct  buyers. 

yW+iwi,  Is  -!Lau  adJantaSn  to  growers  doing  awav 
with  the  middleman?— I don’t  know.  b 

9135.  Has  the  farmer  got  the  middleman’s  profits? — 

He  must  have. 

D°  you  not  think  the  spinner  has  got  it  and  a 
httle  more  —They  had  a bad  time  for  a long  period, 
and  then  they  got  a good  turn. 

9137.  Mr.  Hinchclut. — Supposing  all  the  flax  in 
your  district  was  to  go  into  one  or  two  big  markets, 
and  you  had  orders  for  five  or  ten  tons  of  the  kind  of 

s"$-i\yzr  d e°  f~”  °" cor  *°  “oft»  “d 

j®:  If  y°o  bad  a local  auction  in  Armagh  vou 
Ivpvv  opportunity  of  registering  your  bid ‘for 

+ w • flaX  that  would  suit  y°u?— I don’t  know- 

3,“  18  reasonable.  There  would  be  some  who 
-"op  out,  and  there  would  be  less  opposition 

9139.  The  fact  remains  that  in  the  open  market 
you  have  a chance  of  offering  for  every  lot  of  flax?— 
lhat  is  so.  I was  surprised  at  the  auction  system, 

Dut  I was  never  present. 

9140.  And  as  far  as  you  heard  the  result  of  the 
auetmn  at  Robson’s  in  Belfast  was  rather  a surprise? 

I think  it  would  not  be  possible  to  go  in  and  pick 
much  in  the  auction,  but,  of  course,  I have  not  any 
practical  experience. 


Joseph  Marshall,  Esq.,  representing  the  Armi 

9141.  Mr.  Hinchclifp.— What  part  of  the  industry 
do  you  represent? — I am  a farmer  and  scutch  mill, 
owner. 

9142.  How  much  do  you  farm?— I farm  125  acres  of 

qIao  w£US!&to  gr0W  more  flax  but  1 §ave  ifc  up. 

ai4d.  Why  did  you  cease  to  grow'  flax?— Because  I 
round  it  did  not  pay  me. 

9144.  Is  that  because  the  prices  have  been  falling 
ott,  or  because  the  quality  of  the  yield  has  been  fall- 

?,  n m case  it  was  the  price.  My  farm  is 

suitable  for  flax. 

9145.  Does  your  opinion  regarding  the  causes  that 
contribute  to  the  decline,  or  raflier  small  decrease  in 
your  district,  coincide  - with  Mr.  Murphy's  view? — I 
believe  we  have  not  enough  competition  in  the  sale  of 
nax.  I would  say  if  we  had  more  competition  the 
tanner  would  be  better  satisfied.  We  got  a very  good 
price  last  season. 

®'rom  wbat  tve  hear  to-day  it  does  not  appear 
??  “ there  was  a very  general  wish  in  your  district 
tnat  flax  should  be  sold  only  in  the  open  market?— I 
oeneve  the  farmers  will  continue  to  sell  it  in  the  mill 
course,  we  have  no  market.  We  have  two  repre- 
sentatives coming  to  us,  but  I would  prefer  we  should 
nave  more. 

qiaq‘  'fre  itbe  t"’°  buyers  direct  buyers?— They  are. 
mwi  j i , ot!ler  end  °f  fbis  county  we  heard  a 
gooa  deal  about  jobbers  and  hangers-on  in  the  open 
WtT"?°  y<?u  remember  when  that  was  done?— No: 

. J'  i ^heve  it  was  done.  A few  years  ago  I remem- 
aer  tuere jvere  not  any  jobbers.  The  local  men  buv 

the  mills. 

charga  fer 

tba*  alwaYs  been  your  charge?— It  was 
this  i ®°“e  7ears  ago;  I have  raised  it  again  to  Is.  2d. 
Ulls  last  season. 

arn+Jv-;'  you  bbink  if  the  prices  were  up  and  the 
rennim  i?ore  carefully  done  that  the  buyers  would 
^ P to  the  growers  for  the  increased  cost  ? — I think 

W55L  Y°U  ls-  or  Is-  2d.  would  be  an  economic 
do  tv\+  F ' cufcbing  ? — I do ; the  farmers  believe  they 

qi  .0  gmas,^ood  Pr‘ces  formerly  for  their  stuff, 
out  h„’  J'ile  ,,  rmers  think  if  the  flax  is  well  cleaned 
it  is  Jl/°UJthey  wil1  not  Set  as  good  a yield?— The 
out  thoroughly. 

r eheves  he  will  not  get  as  good  a price  as  if 


gh  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 

9154.  Mr.  Cp.awford. — How  much  flax  did  vou 
grow? — Sixteen  acres  one  season. 

9155.  Have  you  made  up  the  total  cost  of  that?— 
No. 

9156.  In  some  other  districts  we  had  the  details 
given  us— can  you  make  it  up?— It  is  some  years  since 
1 had  the  sixteen  acres,  but  last  season  I only  sowed 
one  bag  of  seed. 

9157.  What  would  you  consider  a fair  yield? 

From  sixteen  to  twenty  stones  per  bushel. 

9158.  At  what  price? — I would  say  9s.  per  stone,  and 
I would  not  like  to  grow  it  for  less. 

9159.  In  some  of  the  other  places  they  grow  more 
flax  and  get  a better  yield? — I have  known  districts 
where  there  is  a better  yield. 

916°.  And  do  you  know  why  you  are  behind  them? 

The  land  differs;  you  will  not  have  the  same  yield 
from  hght  as  from  heavy  soil. 

9161.  Do  you  consider  the  seed  satisfaetorv  ?— Yes ; 
I always  had  it  satisfactory. 

9162.  What  class  of  seed  do  you  sow? — I alwavs  sow 
Riga;  I tried  the  Dutch  and  found  it  did  not  suit  so 
well. 

9163.  Mr.  Lane. — Was  there  ever  any  attempt  at 
c°-oPeration  in  your  part  of  the  country?— I do  not 

9164.  Mu.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  you  get  a 
shilling  and  one  and  twopence  for  your'  scutching? — 
Yes. 

9165.  Would  you  take  a shilling? — Yes. 

9166.  Still  you  went  back  to  one  and  twopence? — I 
did. 

9167.  Do  vou  think  you  get  enough  for  the  im- 
proved handling? — No;  farmers  do  not  believe  they 
get  enough  for  the  extra  quality  of  their  flax. 

. 9I68-  They  would  prefer  to  have  the  ordinarv  scutch- 
ing?— They  would. 

9169.  Do  you  sow  your  flax  on  second  lea?— Some- 
times on  the  lea. 

9170.  Have  you  tried  potash  manure? — I tried  it  the 
last  time  and  it  was  all  right. 

^ 9171.  Do  you  find  that  it  prevents  yellowing? — It 

9 172.  Do  you  find  sometimes  that  on  light  land  you 
will  have  a good  crop?  -Yes. 

9173.  You  never  sewed  any  grass-seed  down  with 
flax? — No. 


Joseph 

Marshall, 

Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Armagh. 
Juno  16,  1910. 

McMahon, 

Eaq. 


John  McMahon,  Esq.,  Ballymacone  Mills,  Tassagh,  County  Armagh,  examined. 


9174.  Mr.  HxkohOMKP. — Have  you  put  in  any  state- 
ment?— No. 

9175.  You  have  heard  various  views  expressed  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  decline? — Yes. 

9176.  The  chief  of  these  has  been  that  the  low  price 
of  flax  has  not  been  remunerative? — I believe  that  was 
the  great  cause. 

9177-8.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  scar- 
city of  labour? — I don’t  agree  with  that.  We  can  get 
any  quantity  of  labour 

9179.  Has  the  quality  of  the  flax  deteriorated  in 
general? — It  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

9180.  Is  the  seed  as  good  as  it  was?— You  could  get 
the  good  seed  any  year. 

9181-2.  Even  when  the  seed  harvest  has  been  very 
bad  on  the  Continent? — Yes.  It  is  principally  Riga 

that  has  been  sown  in  our  district.  j 

9183.  Is  the  scutching  as  good  as  it  was? — I don  t 
think  that  it  is. 

9184.  You  give  us  that  outspoken  information,  al 
though  you  are  a scutch  mill-owner?— I do;  we  have 
done  scutching  in  our  mills  for  thirty-five  years,  but 
the  flax  is  not  as  good.  The  quality  of  the  flax  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  work.  Good 
flax  is  more  easily  handled.  You  could  hardly  spoil 


you  satisfied  with  the 
that  the  farmers  were 


it. 

9185.  Mr.  Crawford. — Are 
market  conditions? — I know 
ruined  in  the  early  days  in  Armagh. 

9186.  So  that  the  bad  effect  of  that  time  is  still  felt? 
— Yes.  I believe  it  spoiled  the  market.  They  pulled 
the  flax  about  and  tossed  it. 

9187.  Are  your  customers  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
the  marketing  at  present? — They  cannot  do  better. 
We  have  a market  in  Newry,  and  one  in  Castleblayne.y 
and  Ballybay,  and  we  take  the  flax  there  sometimes 
if  we  cannot  sell  at  home.  We  are  always  asked 
where  it  was  scutched.  You  have  men  going  about, 
and  if  you  don’t  sell  to  them  you  are  ruined  afterwards 
wherever  you  bring  it. 

9188.  Mr.  Lane. — Can  they  be  got  to  sell  in  the 
open  market  to-day? — I think  it  would  be  impossible 
to  sell  in  the  open  market  in  Armagh  now. 


9189.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  consider  that  flax 
has  fallen  off  in  quality  in  your  time? — We  have  good 
flax  all  the  time,  but  we  have  not  so  much  good  flax. 

9190.  You  say  you  sell  at  the  mill  because  you  can- 
not do  better?— It  does  not  matter  to  me  where  I 
sell  it;  but  if  there  was  a market  in  Armagh  the  far- 
mers would  rather  sell  at  it. 

9191-2.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  the  farmers 
to  combine  to  sell  at  the  market? — It  was  tried  some 
years  ago.  Farmers  are  nervous  and  shaky  on  account 
of  what  they  lost  in  the  old  days. 

9193.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — We  had  very  good  evi- 
dence as  to  the  treatment  given  by  the  flax  buyers  in 
the  markets  here?— They  have  given  no  treatment 
worth  anything. 

9194.  You  say  the  first  thing  the  buyers  ask  when 
you  come  to  the  market  is  where  the  flax  was 
scutched? — Yes. 

9195.  And  they  won’t  touch  it  if  it  has  been  refused 
them  at  the  mill?— No;  they  know  you  sell  your  good 
flax  at  the  mill;  but  when  you  go  to  the  market  you 
must  sell  it  to  “ corner  boys,”  because  they  are  nothing 
else. 

9196.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — What  suggestion  would  you 
put  forward  that  the  Committee  should  recommend  for 
the  improvement  of  the  industry? — I think  the  spin- 
ners themselves  should  take  an  interest  in  the  industry. 
I remember  looking  over  the  report  of  the  Flax  Supply 
Association,  and  it  said  there  were  240,000  acres  sown 
at  one  time;  now  there  are  about  46,000.  If  they  give 
us  a good  price  we  will  be  encouraged.  We  want  some 
reward  for  our  labour.  It  is  hard  labour,  and  the 
crop  is  risky 

9197.  Does  not  it  stand  to  reason  that  if  they  can 
afford  to  give  you  more  it  must  be  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  industry  to  let  it  die  out? — We  want 
them  to  pay.  If  we  get  the  proper  support  we  will 
grow  the  flax.  They  should  support  a home  industry. 

9198.  Were  the  prices  better  last  year? — They  were. 

9199.  Why? — Because  there  was  a scarcity  of  flax. 


Murphy, 
Esq.,  J.P. 


R.  R.  Murphy,  Esq.,  J.P.,  recalled. 


9200.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Has  the  question  of  co- 
operation amongst  flax-growers  been  considered  in  your 
district? — No;  we  have  not  got  any  co-operative 
society. 

9201.  We  may  take  it  from  you  that  the  scutching 
on  the  whole  is  satisfactory,  and  that  the  relations 
between  the  growers  and  the  soutch-mill  owners  are 
very  satisfactory? — Yes;  they  are  most  agreeable. 

9202.  You  were  on  the  Continent?. — I was 

9203.  Did  you  see  flax  being  dried  to  be  afterwards 
retted  in  the  Lys? — Yes. 

9204.  Do  you  think  flax  could  be  dried  for  retting 
like  that  in  this  country? — It  could  be  done,  but  the 
weather  is  so  uncertain  that  the  thing  has  to  be  held. 
It  could  be  done  up  in  the  stack  until  the  following 
season. 

9205.  By  doing  so  would  it  be  possible  to  save  the 
seed  and  ripple  it  in  the  winter  time? — Yes;  it  would. 

9206.  So  that  in  one  August  they  could  dry  the  flax, 
ripple  it  in  the  winter,  and  it  could  not  be  scutched 
until  the  following  July? — No. 

9207.  Do  you  think  July  would  be  a good  month  for 
scutching  flax? — No,  you  could  not  get  it  scutched 
until  October. 

9208.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  that  case? — The 


people  are  employed  about  the  farms,  and  the  scutch 
mill-owner  does  not  like  to  scutch  flax  until  he  gets  his 
farm  work  done. 

9209.  Do  you  think  that  flax  scutched  in  hot  weather 
is  as  good  as  flax  scutched  in  cold  weather? — It  is 
said  not  to  be  so  good. 

9210.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Would  it  not  damage 

the  fibre  of  flax  to  put  it  out  to  dry? — If  we  had  any- 
thing like  the  Continental  weather  it  would  not.  If 
we  had  seasons  like  what  we  are  having  at  present  I 
do  not  think  it  would  redden  it.  ' 

9211.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  have  been  on  the 
Continent  for  some  time? — Yes. 

9212.  From  your  experience  do  you  think  they  have 
any  better  conditions  for  drying  flax  than  they  have 
in  this  country? — No. 

9213.  Do  you  think  they  have  as  much  of  a breeze 
as  we  have  here? — They  have  not;  but  they  have  as 

9214.  Did  you  notioe  very  big  crops  all  standing  and 
none  storm-tossed? — I did. 

9215.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  crop  standing  m 
this  country? — We  asked  the  evidence  of  our  instruc- 
tor, and  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  state  of  the  nax 
was  due  to  the  condition  of  the  soil. 


J.  W. 
Gillespie, 


John  William  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Cavanbellaghy,  Killylea,  County  Armagh,  examined. 


9216.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Are  you  a flax-grower? — 
Yes. 

9217.  How  long  have  you  been  growing  flax? — I 
have  been  connected  with  it  for  thirty -four  years. 

9218.  Are  you  also  a scuteb  mill-owner? — No. 

9219.  You  appear  before  us  as  a flax-grower  in  the 

interests  of  the  flax-growers? — Yes.  There  are  just 

one  or  two  points  I would  wish  to  mention.  First,  I 
think  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  my  locality  is 
attributable  to  want  of  labour.  Men  in  our  townland 
who  used  to  sow  eight  bushels  have  not  sown  any  at 


all  this  year,  simply  because  they  cannot  get  labour. 
There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  the  flax-water. 
There  are  some  dams  where  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  human  beings  to  go  into,  and  if  you  let  the  water 
off  you  will  be  prosecuted.  I quite  agree  that  where 
the  water  is  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  from  the  river 
pollution  is  not  possible,  as  the  poisonous  matter  is 
purified  in  the  passage. 

9220.  What  fines  are  imposed? — I have  known® 
early  life — thirty-seven  years  ago — in  County  Antrim 
a farmer  being  fined  £1.  The  following  year  he 
a reserve  dam  to  prevent  the  water  getting  into  tne 
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“«*•  JI1have  seen  P“sonous  and  deleterious  matter 
allowed  to  run  over  the  grass  before  it  reached  the 
river  water  at  all,  but  the  man  was  summoned  and 
fined.  That  is  not  encouraging. 

9221.  You  do  not  think  it  would  absolutely  prevent 

him  from  growing  flax?— Maybe  not,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  encouraging.  J 

9222.  Have  you  great  difficulty  about  your  flax- 

water  m your  own  immediate  neighbourhood'?— No.  I 
also  lived  m the  County  Louth,  aud  never  knew  of  anv 
difficulty.  J 

9228.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  differences  in  the 
different  counties  m this  matter?— I suppose  it  is  only 
because  we  arc  situated  in  districts  where  there  are 
no  rivers  inhabited  by  fish.  Before  I take  out  the  flax 
I let  some  water  away  by  boring  the  dam  in  the 
bottom,  and  when  sufficient  water  has  escaped  to  per- 
nut  the  man  to  go  into  tho  dam  I stop  the  hole*  I 
don  t know  where  you  would  get  a river  with  fish  in 
it  into  which  that  water  would  run. 

0224.  I understand  you  to  say  that  tho  chief  cause 
of  the  decline  is  want  of  labour? — Yes. 

9225.  Are  there  large  farms  in  your  district? — There 

9226.  Would  large  farmers  not  grow  flax  owin'*  to 
want  of  labour— you  could  not  get  labour  no  matter 
wtot  5-ou  p.id  for  .1?— Ho.  Thme  is  o certain  class 
called  tramps,  but  as  soon  as  they  got  something  to 
eat— their  supper  and  breakfast— they  walk  away. 

9227.  They  arc  not  satisfactory,  l"  suppose  even  if 

you  could  get  them?— They  are  not.  ’ 

9228.  You  heard  a good  many  observations  to-day  in 
regard  to  the  marketing  of  flax.  What  are  your  views 
m the  matter?— I would  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
open  market.  We  tried  to  start  a market  in  Armagh, 
but  it  was  a failure.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
m “Z.  d^nctTWOl,ld  Prefer  seU  in  the  open  market. 

9229.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— Selling  in  the  mill  is 
not  satisfactory? — No. 

n28°.  If  you  had  an  offer  in  tho  mill  and  refused  it 
mo"  ™6  t( t , opon  markct  would  you  not  get  it 
sold.'— No;  I know  a man  who  had  to  divide  liis  flax 
into  three  lots  before  he  could  get  it  sold. 

9231.  You  think  in  your  neighbourhood  that  vou 
would  not  have  the  labour  to  work  it?— I do. 

9232.  How  much  do  you  sow?— I sowed  from  seven 
to  eight  acres,  but  I have  only  five  this  year. 

9283.  Even  if  you  gave  the  price  you  would  not  get 
the  labour? — No.  6 

9234.  What  is  a paying  price  for  flax  now?— I con- 
sider that  nothing  less  than  9s.  would  pay. 

9235.  How  many  stones  would  you  require  to  make 
it  pay  at  that  price?— Eighteen  to  twenty. 

9286.  Supposing  you  got  the  price  would  vou  pav 
dav  man? — 4 “ave  no  °frjectlon  to  give  a man  3s.  per 

9237.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  him  for  that?— 

1 thmk  I could  get  a few,  but  at  present  the  men  are 
not  m the  country. 

9238.  Mr.  J . W.  Stewart.— Do  you  think  if  prices 
went  to  10s.  or  12s.  a stone  that  it  would  effect  au 
increase  111  the  area  of  flax?— Yes,  I believe  if  it  wont 
up  to  that  price  farmers  would  grow  more  flax.  But 
the  hay  and  flax  are  on  top  of  each  other.  I put  down 
a good  quantity  of  hay  this  year,  but  I cannot  lose  the 

o'ooff  t 8 “ax‘  P kave  to°  much  of  both. 

9239.  If  you  had  satisfactory  prices  the  latter  diffi- 

dimmished  disappcar?— 1 don,t  know;  it  might  be 

consider  flax  is  a very  exhausting  crop 
on  the  sod— do  you  think  there  would  be  more  weeds 
after  flax  than  com?— I do.  I believe  there  would  be 
more  than  after  any  other  crop.  In  my  locality  when 
plough  a field  we  take  a crop  of  corn  out  of  it. 
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7 deeper  than  was  ploughed  Armagh. 


but  we  don’t  plough 
before. 

9241.  Did  you  ever  know,  anyone  to  sow  a crop  of  Jure  1(5, 1810 
of  it  * 3 SeC°nd  Cr°P  of  oats?— 1 hav®  never  heard  j w~ 

flo9o42vY0uld  -v0u  have  a befcter  er(>P  of  oats  followin'*  SilIes|,ic- 
ftax? — I have  never  known  of  it.  0 Esq- 

J^^ould  the  pe°Plu  in  your  district  combine  to 
ef.L  *the  °Pf,n  .ma>ket?— There  are  many  people  dc- 
suous  to  get  their  flax  sold  in  the  mill.  “ ^ 1 
9244.  In  Coleraine  and  many  other  places  a cr-od 
mntf L.y taTl  a§°  J®  ■Ciall.ed  a meetinS  and  discussed8 the 
We  decidad  *?  st°P  selling  at  the  mills, 
and  that  has  continued?— I agree  with  that. 

l the“  caUed.  a meeting  of  the  farmers  and 
matter  with  them,  although  we  consider 
Re  could  do  it  ourselves  without  the  farmers.  There 
has  been  no  selling  at  the  mills,  and  there  has  also 
, 11  good  competition.  We  just  agreed  amongst  our- 
selves that  we  would  not  sell  at  the  mills,  and  we 
have  carried  that  out.  What  do  you  think  of  that? — 
lu  Armagh  here  we  tried  to  establish  a market  aud 
tueie  were  prizes  offered  for  the  largest  quantity,  and 
1 was  not  a success  at  all.  I would  not  approve  of 
form8  PnZt2S  f°r  gr°'vins  flas  afc  aU  in  any  shape  or 

9246.  If  you  send  a lot  into  Armagh  there  would  not 
bo  a buyer  there  at  all?— No. 

9247.  Would  not  the  buyer  who  w ould  go  to  Armagh 
be  considered  as  foolish  as  the  man  who  would  send 
m Jus  flax? — I suppose  he  would. 

?248-  PEA'£F0RD- — Is  fruit  grown  much  in  tho 

neighbourhood?— There  are  some  orchards. 

9249.  How  does  the  fruit  affect  the  labour  supply? 

— Less  or  more. 

t2?,0.’  P°cs  affecfc  the  labour  supply  less  or  much? 

— i thmk  it  tnkes  less  labour. 

9251.  Where  do  they  get  hands  to  pick  the  fruit?— 

A man  with  a family  can  easily  do  it.  Even  their 
small  children  can  pull. 

9252.  Mr.  Lane.— Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
about  getting  off  this  flax-water  that  is  poisoning  the 
fish?  In  early*  life  I was  in  the  police,  aud  it  was 
part  of  their  duty  to  go  out  and  look  after  the  flax- 
water.  They  reported  farmers  letting  it  off  to  the 
water-bailiffs,  who  took  out  a prosecution.  I always 
felt  it  was  a very  serious  grievance. 

9253.  At  present  your  experience  is  that-  there  are 
no  prosecutions  unless  the  case  is  a very  serious  one? 

— There  are  none  in  my  district. 

9254.  Could  not  catch-dams  to  hold  the  water  be 
constructed  in  many  eases?— In  some  cases  it  could  be 
done,  but  I- know  places  where  it  could  not  be  done. 

I know  instances  where  it  cannot  be  done,  and  the 
water  actually  drops  into  the  river. 

9255-6.  And  you  say  there  are  eases  in  which  catch- 
dams  could  be  put  iu? — There  are  some  cases  in  which 
it  could  be  doue,  but  it  is  my  experience  that  the 
poisonous  matter  is  out  of  it  before  it  reaches  the 
river  at  all.  When  I was  in  the  force  an  anonymous 
letter  was  sent  to  the  sergeant  of  the  station  about  a 
man  named  William  McCrea.  He  would  not  willingly 
allow  the  water  to  poison  the  fish.  I went-  to  him  and 
told  him  I would  be  obliged  to  summon  him.  He  was 
subsequently  fined  one  penny.  He  thoughc  it  was  a big 
grievance. 

9257.  Mr.  Hinchclipf. — What  steps  do  you  think 
should  be  taken  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of 
the  open  market  ?— I don’t  know  any,  except  that  the 
farmers  and  spinners  should  meet. 

9258-9.  Who  do  you  say  should  call  them  together? 

I think  the  Town  Council  of  Armagh  if  they  are  in- 
terested in  the  market.  I may  be  wrong,  but  - 1 
think  they  are  the  parties  to  call  .them  together. 


Ferguson  Shepherd,  Esq.',  representing  the  Armagh  County'  Committee,  if  Agriculture,  examined. 
Yes^0'  ^R’  H-inchci,iff- — Are  you  a flax-grower? — 

Q9fto'  ^le  You  a scutch  miller? — No. 

How  long  have  you  been  growing  flax? — I 
aQ9fiQ  Srow*D£  flax  as  long  as  I remember. 

4)0  you  continue  to  grow  it? — To  a very 
“Jr®  c^cut  compared  with  what  I used  to. 

9264.  For  what  reason  did 


reduce  it? — It  won’t 

x We  have  other  crops  that  pay  us  better, 
orwl  ' I°r  ^stance? — I would  rather  have  an  acre  of 
good  oats,  as  the  price  can  be  had  for  it.  I don’t  see 
ow  a man  at  8s.  could  work  the  flax.  Even  at  8s. 
“ere  would  be  no  profit. 


9266.  .Thprq  has  not  been  any  flax  sold  at' 4s.?— I FanmsQa 
have  seen  it.  I have  seen  it  sold  two  years  ago.  Shepherd 

9267.  It  must  have  been  remarkably  poor  flax? — Esq. 
Some  of  it  was  medium  flax. 

9268.  This  was  possibly  ou  heavy  land? — I don’t 
know. 

9269.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — What  will  you  suggest 
as  to  how  good  flax  could  be  grown? — You  will  have 
good  flax  if  we  get  from  10s.  to  12s.  a stone.  I think 
the  spinners  can  afford  to  pay  it. 

9270-71.  Can  you  get  the  labour? — Yes.  If  you  pay 
the  good  price  it  will  do  away  with  the  other  obstacles. 
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Before  I would  grow  good  flax  at  8s.  I would  prefer  to 
Armagh.  jjave  oats  and  grass-seed;  I believe  flax  is  a risky  crop 
June  16  1910  oven  ou  tke  best 

’ 9272.  Is  not  that  the  same  with  any  other  crop  if  it 

Ferguson  is  not  put  in  right? — There  is  no  risk  with  a crop  of 
Shepherd,  oats. 

Esq.  9273.  There  is  no  trouble  with  lea  oats? — No;  the 

flax  is  the  riskiest  you  can  grow. 

9274.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — What  would  be  the 
average  yield? — One  year  I had  26  stone  to  the  bushel. 
The  average  is  about  15  this  year. 

• 9275.  If  you  could  have  an  average  of,  say,  28  stone 

to  the  bushel  you  could  afford  to  grow  it? — You  will 
not  have  an  average  of  that  kind.  If  you  have,  say, 
an  average  of  only  16  stone  an  acre  I don't  see  how 
to  make  it  pay. 

9276.  Is  the  ground  as  good  as  formerly? — I think 
it  is  the  same.  I had  as  good  flax  three  years  ago  as 
I ever  grew  in  my  life;  it  was  good  hard  flax.  I 
got  9s.  a stone  that  year. 

9277.  "What  did  you  get  this  year? — 8s.  3d.  I think 
if  we  sowed  flax  earlier  we  would  have  better  flax.  A 
lot  of  flax  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  get  it  properly 
worked. 

9278.  Do  you  think  the  flax  is  looking  well  this  year? 
— Yes,  it  has  a better  appearance. 

9279.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — What  sort  of  seed  do  you 
sow?— Dutch. 

9280.  Invariably? — Always.  One  year  I sowed  two 
bags  of  Dutch  and  Riga,  and  I got  a better  price  for 
the  Dutch.  I have  sown  three  different  brands,  and 
there  was  no  difference  in  quality. 

9281.  To  what  extent  did  you  sow  it? — Two  acres. 

9282.  Can  you  tell  us  what  yield  you  had  from  these 
two  acres? — Fifteen  bushels.  I don’t  believe  the  fault 
is  with  the  seed  at  all.  I think  the  seed  is  good. 

9283.  That  is  your  opinion? — It  is.  I never  got  bad 
seed  yet. 

9284.  Was  the  straw  from  which  you  saved  that 
seed  good  for  other  purposes? — I watered  it  the  fol- 
lowing year.  From  the  straw  from  which  I took  the 
seed  I lost  2s.  per  stone. 

9285.  I understand  you  to  say  by  drying  this  straw 
you  saved  the  seed  but  the  fibre  deteriorated  to  the 
extent  of  2s.  a stone? — Yes. 


9286.  Was  that  caused  by  the  damage  in  the  dry- 
ing?— It  takes  the  whole  nature  out  of  it. 

9287.  You  let  that  particular  flax  become  much 
riper  before  you  pulled  it? — No;  it  was  regularly  ripe. 

9288.  Do  you  think  the  second  watering  would  pay? 
— I am  sure  it  would. 

9289.  You  could  not  possibly  ret  it  twice  in  one 
season? — If  there  was  warm  weather  I could. 

9290.  Mr.  Crawford. — What  kind  of  water  did  you 
steep  in? — It  was  a clay  bottom. 

9291.  Was  the  flax  a blae  colour? — It  was. 

9292.  Could  you  steep  it  in  a lough  somewhere?— I 
don’t  think  we  have  any  loughs. 

9293.  People  steep  in  the  Clay  Lough,  Killyleagh. 
They  think  it  is  the  best  water? — I would  like  to  try. 

9294.  You  cannot  try  that? — I would  like  to. 

9295.  You  would  prefer  running  water? — No. 

9296.  Mr.  Lane. — What  do  you  do  with  the  seed? 

I was  asked  to  save  it,  and  some  of  it  was  sent  to  Ene- 
land.  b 

9297.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  result? — I heard 
the  seed  was  good.  A Mr.  McCausland  sowed  one 
and  a half  bushels,  and  lie  said  every  pickle  came 
all  right  from  a test  of  that  seed. 

9298.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Did  you  ever  see  flax 
rippled  to  save  the  seed  for  feeding  purposes? — Yes. 

9299.  Why  was  that  discontinued? — I am  going  to 
start  this  year. 

9300.  There  must  be  some  reason  why  you  stopped 
it  before.  Was  it  because  it  was  not  paying? — It  paid, 
but  it  is  a long  time  ago.  I think  it  would  pay  well! 
and  I think  it  does  not  injure  the  flax. 

9301.  Do  you  know  it  has  been  tried  by  the  Depart- 
ment?— I don’t  know,  but  I know  it  did  not  injure  the 
flax  in  my  father’s  time. 

9302.  Would  you  agree  that  the  labour  difficulty 
and  the  quality  of  the  flax  has  contributed  to  the  de- 
crease in  the  growth? — The  price  is  the  cause. 

9303.  The  flux  could  be  grown  as  good  as  ever  if  you 
got  the  price? — I myself  am  only  sowing  a very  small 
quantity. 

9304.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— This  is  a remarkable 
experiment  that  you  made  with  the  second  watering. 
Did  you  try  any  other  experiments  since  which  gave 
you  the  same  result? — That  was  the  only  one  I ever 
tried. 


Philip 


Philip  L avert,  Esq.,  Armagh,  examined. 


9305.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  wish  to  give  evidence? 
— Yes.  I wish  to  give  evidence  regarding  the  sale  of 
the  tow.  I think  it  is  a very  bad  custom  that  the  mill, 
owners  should  be  buying  the  tow.  The  mill-owner  to 
get  the  tow  deals  with  it  in  a way  that  interferes  with 
the  quality  of  the  flax.  He  gets  the  best  price  he  cau 
when  he  is  selling  it,  and  buys  it  cheap. 

9306.  You  were  not  present  when  growers  from 
Ready  and  other  districts  gave  evidence? — No. 

9307.  We  were  told  that  they  could  take  their  tow  to 
the  tow  factory  or  sell  it  to  the  mill-owners,  and  as 
far  as  I could  gather  some  of  the  farmers  sold  to 
the  mill-owners  and  some  took  it  to  the  factories?— I 
think  that  is  a matter  of  choice.  They  like  to  be 
popular  with  the  mill-owners,  and  sometimes  some  of 
them  may  be  in  debt  to  the  mill-owner. 

y 9308 • You  were  connected  with  the  flax  industry? — 

9309.  Do  you  pay  the  same  price  now  for  scutching 
as  you  used  to  pay? — I am  not  in  it  now.  I refer  to 
thirteen  years  ago. 

9310.  The  cost  of  scutching  must  have  increased  con- 
siderably?— I daresay. 

9311.  What  do  you  think  of  the  labour  question?— 
In  my  opinion,  labour  is  a good  deal  scarcer.  The 
labourers  want  to  get  higher  wages.  I believe  also 
the  large  farmer  does  not  make  the  crop  pay. 


9312.  You  agree  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline 
is  the  low  price  and  the  labour  difficulty? — I blame  the 
farmers  themselves  principally.  They  will  not  assist 
themselves.  If  they  combined  and  stuck  to  their 
prices  they  could  do  better. 

9313.  You  are  a member  of  the  Urban  Council? — 
I am. 


9314.  If  the  farmers  were  anxious  to  consider  the 
question  of  establishing  an  open  market  the  Urban 
Council  would  have  no  objection  to  convene  a meeting 
here  in  Armagh?— No.  I really  do  not  think  the  far- 
mers want  the  market,  though  they  sav  thev  do. 

9315-16.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — How  "long  "ago  is  it 
™ y°u  grew  flax? — Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago. 

9317.  lou  have  no  practical  experience  of  flax-grow- 
mg  since  that  time?— No,  but  I have  heard  people 
talking  about  it. 


u“c  require  to  tie  spoon-ieu  r 

—Yes,  but  I would  not  do  it.  I am  altogether  against 
the  system  of  selling  the  tow.  I consider  the  mill- 
owners  ought  not  be  allowed  to  get  the  tow  at  all, 
™ bekeve  they  do  not  take  off  sufficient  flax. 

«3J.y.  -tae  buyers  complain  that  they  have  too  much 
tow  on  the  scutched  flax?— That  may  be  so,  but  I 
don  t think  the  mill-owners  take  out  as  much  flax  as 
they  could. 


Tlio  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  IRISH  FLAX-GROWING  INDUSTRY. 

FOURTEENTH  DAY. 

FRIDAY,  17th  JUNE,  1910, 
at  11.30  o’clock,  a.m. 

At  Ballybay. 


Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D.  (in  the  cfiair). 


Haroi.d  A.  M.  Barbour,  Esq.,  M.A. 
John  W.  Stewart,  Esq. 


James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P. 

I Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

George  T.  Fidler,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Inm.s  Mom.,  Esq.,  repratentmg  He  Petn.sn.gh  Co  uni.  Committee  at  igtienltute, 


examined. 


9320.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— You  are  a flax-grower  Mr 

Morrow? — Yes.  ’ 

9321.  And  you  come  before  us  representing  the  Fer- 
managh County  Committee  of  Agriculture?— Yes. 

9322.  Do  the  County  Committee  put  anv  statement 
of  evidence  before  us?— Not  except  what  I have  myself 
sent  up  sometime  ago. 

9323.  This  is  a statement  you  prepared  as  a flax- 
grower? — Yes. 

9324.  Has  there  been  a decrease  in  the  quantity  of 

? y,°m  district?-Oh,  yes;  a large  one. 
y i , . And  what  are  the  causes  that  brought  it  about? 
J.  believe  that  at  the  time  it  commenced  first  to  fail 
u lS'  about  twenty-five  years  ago— it  was  owing  to 
tne  bad  seasons;  people  were  complaining  then  very 
much  about  the  bad  seasons;  the  ground  was  not  fit 
to  grow  flax,  and  there  was  a failure  of  a whole  lot 
1 it,  but  at  the  present  time  the  question  is,  I believe 
one  of  labour.  ’ 

that  the  prices  at  the  present  time  are 
ntWi68'  the  prices  were  S°od  last  year. 
thr  rfnn°lthe  8h°'T  w®  had  bringing  ouc  a lot  of  people, 
Bopl®  8aw  the  flax  we  could  grow,  and  a good 

Srhonourhof1itSOWed  th®  g0od  price  311(1  more  for 

sP«fI'kI>0n’t  7°?  think  the  people  have  sown  this 
season  because  the  prices  were  rather  better  last  year? 

season  anybody  Wltk  £r0lmd  suitable  has  put  it  in  this 

— WbH  -th6  •l?bour  Acuity  a great  one  with  you? 

eui  it  is  with  some. 

lahnnr  wby  some? — Some  cannot  get 

®a  °thers  : some  have  help  that  they 
cannot  J8fkt  y ‘‘  ofch®rs  dePend  on  odd  day  men,  and 
Jmn  Set  them  as  they  want  them, 
casual  1 ok  0then  ™rds-  aiera  » difficulty  in  getting 
thp  in,,  j ourers ? Yes,  there  is,  except  in  cases  where 
arp  w k C01!vemenfc  to  3 scutch  mill;  the  scutchers 
but  ,‘r,°  j-  * y, m *he  3ummeri  and  they  can  be  got, 
difficult  latnCxS  yhere  there  is  no  mill  labour  is  very 
district*  *°  get’  there  8r6  scutcllers  to  be  got  m our 

J?111  statement  you  say  some  give  bad  seed 

y„.  eaf™  for the  decline — do  you  agree  with  that? 

m ’ D , r?  I commenced  to  grow  flax  there  was 
not  ook1?  about  the  seed;  the  last  time  it  was 
bad;  everywhere  it  turned  out  very  well. 


me9nt3?-£rfor°tUt,phU  t**  the  Depart-  Thomas 

it  did  welL  f th  1 6 C0Uple  0f  years;  sometims  ago  Morrow,  I 
9333.  Has  the  seed  generally  sold  by  the  local  mer- 
*h?  distributed 

seed  r— -I  don  t think  there  is  any  change  in  the  mer- 
chnnts  seed  since  the  Department  commenced  to  dis- 
tribute ; I cannot  see  any. 

Vp9*33?;  Jo  the  ,sc“tahinH  33  good  now  as  formerlv?- 
Ves,  it  is  much  better;  there  was  a lot  of  complaint 
sometime  ago  that  the  flax  was  not  taken  care  of,  but 
at  the  present  time  anyone  who  has  good  flax  has  it 
faiowSftUfcChed  m ^ COUnty;  1 see  the  markets,  and 

AnffA01!  tbink-  ^en,  the  shows  for  the  scutched 
nnx  effected  the  object  for  which  they  were  held 
t£°  improve  the  scutching?— Yes;  they  did.’ 
tfddb.  Have  you  any  flax  scheme  in  operation  at  the 
present  time?— Yes;  it  is  too  soon  for  it  this  season, 
bU0QQ^SfcmSLa3011  we  bad  it  m January,  1910. 
qppd  ihat,was  a show  of  scutched  flax?— Yes. 
ad3H.  xou  have  had  no  experience  of  the  prizes  for 
,°?  lo°t?~No>  the  County  Committee  never 
adopted  that  scheme;  it  was  too  expensive  for  our 
county;  they  did  not  give  us  monev  enough  to  have 
a snow  of  flax  on  foot. 

9339.  You  are  aware  that  the  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  are  short  of  funds  at  the  present  time,  but 
Jy  on.tbe  usual  schemes?— Yes;  I understand. 
spii+pW  a -ba^  18  the  reason  the  money  for  the 
scutched  flax  is  cut  down?— Yes.  Well,  they  have  no 
particular  reason,  but  I think  the  scutched  flax  is  the 
best  scheme.  A man  might  grow  a good  crop  and  ruin 
6 „i50.nv?rrds~l;lle  scutched  flax  is  the  most  important, 
miftpp’  Have/ou  auy  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Com- 
J o t h°W  the  mdustry  might  be  improved  or 
extended?— I cannot  say  very  much  except  what  I 
have  said  : that  the  shows  are  of  use.  When  a man 
shows  a lot  of  good  flax  his  neighbour  might  t.hinlr  he 
could  show  as  good  next  year,  and  there  is  every  in- 
dication of  more  flax  this  year.  I got  10s.  6d.  per 
oa^J  t y.-ar’  firat  Prize>  for  a lot  of  flax  I had. 

Is  14  almost  impossible  for  the  flax  in  your 
district  to  be  scutched  for  one  show?— Oh,  there  is 
only  one  show  in  the  year;  any  flax  considered  good 
enough  is  scutched  for  it,  and,  of  course,  is  sometimes 
scutched  before  that. 
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Ball  vga  v. 
June  17,  1910. 

Thomas 
Morrow,  Esq. 


9343.  It  is  only  the  better  lots  that  are  scutched  in 
time  for  the  show?— Yes,  we  keep  the  show  to  the  last 
market,  and  that  gives  everybody  s flax  a chance;  if 
you  have  anything  good  you  can  keep  it  for  the  show. 

9344.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  price  of  scutched, 
flax  falls  off  about  Christmas  time— is  that  the  general 
rule? — it  was  before  the  show  commenced. 

9345.  The  best  flax  goes  to  the  show?— Yes,  but 
there  might  be  as  good  flax  in  other  markets  and  it 
might  be  sold  for  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  less;  I have  known 
iust  as  good  flax  as  got  the  prizes  to  sell  for  that 
much  less ; it  was  the  case  in  all  the  markets. 

9346.  Have  you  always  a sufficient  number  of  buyers 
present  to  satisfy  the  farmers  thut  they  are  getting 
enough  competition?— No ; «-e  have  not  enough  hnjem. 

I may  ,„v  inly  one  him  .end.  • repw.entauve ; them 
are  some  ‘petty  buyer's.  We  intended  to  have  the  hour 
of  the  market  changed  to  a late  hour,  so  as  to  enable 
the  buyers  from  Belfast  and  Derry  to  be  in  time  for 
it  hv  the  train  which  arrives  at  Lisnaskea  at  10  o clock. 
\t  present  our  market  opens  at  9 o’clock,  and  unless 
a buyer  stopped  over  all  nigbt  he  could  not  be  m tune 

9347.  Who  owns  the  market? — Lord  Erne— the  Lari 
of  Erne. 

9348.  Would  not  Lord  Erne’s  agent  be  the  proper 
person  to  apply  to  to  have  the  change  made?— Yes;  X 
intended  to  make  that  remark.  It  was  talked  of  last 
vear  There  would  be  some  buyers  down  also  from 
the  Tyrone  direction.  Not  a few  of  the  markets  which 
clashed  with  other  markets  made  a change. 

9349.  How  is  the  flax  retted  in  your  district? 

Hotted — oh,  steeped  hi  the  hole — in  the  usual  way; 
covered  with  stones  and  sods  in  the  water  till  it.  is  in 
working  order.  . . 

93507  I have  heard  it  said  that  it  is  steeped  some- 
times in  the  big  lough?— Not  that  I know  of;  some 
long  time  ago  when  flax  was  plenty  it  may  have  been, 
but  in  recent  years  we  have  ljoles  enough  convenient 

9351.  Is  not  your  flax  rather  famous  for  its  qualities? 
— Yes ; it  is  always  a good  colour. 

9352.  Why  should  it  be  a particularly  good  colour  in 

your  district?— It  is  the  water  gives  it  that  blae  colour 
—the  water  is  soft  and  clear,  and  gives  the  flax  a good 
colour.  , , 

9353.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — If  you  had  a paying 

price  for  flax  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  paying  for 
labour?— Well,  if  we  could  get  labourers;  if  the  flax 
was  good  we  would  not  begrudge  paying  them;  some 
would  pay  them  anything 

9354.  If  the  flax  was  paying?— Yes,  and  there  would 
be  more  of  it  sown. 

9355.  What  would  you  call  a paying  price?— If  the 
people  could  get  from  7s.  Gd.  to  Ss.  it  would  be  a pay- 
ing price ; we  would  want  to  have  4 to  4J  stone  to 
the  peck  at  that  price. 

9356.  Do  you  ever  sell  any  flax  at  mills  at  all  now? 
— We  have  quit  that,  being  satisfied  that  the  market 
is  the  place;  except  a few  small  lots  that  would  not  be 
seutelied  in  time  for  the  last  market— they  might 
be  sold  at  the  mill,  but  they  would  not  be  of  any 


ket? — Yes.  _ 

,9358.  Did  you  formerly  sell  at  the  mills? — There 
might  be  some  sold  at  the  mills. 

9359.  But,  as  a general  rule,  is  the  sale  at  the 
markets? — Yes. 

9360.  You  find  that  more  satisfactory?— The  markets 
are  more  satisfactory. 

9361.  In  this  district  you  have  been  supplied  with 
some  of  the  Departments  seed  for  prizes?— Yes,  the 
first  three  years. 

9362.  Have  you  found  good  results  from  that  seed? 
— vlt  did  well  the  first  year.  There  was  one  year  the 
■county,  threw  out  the  scheme.  We  got  none  that  year, 
and  the  flax  was  not  so  good.  It  is  money  they  paid 
this  year,  but  when  they  were  giving  the  seed  it  grew 
well — better  than  other  seed  that  was  about. 

9363.  That  is  what  I understand  from  what  I have 
heard.  I was  informed  that  where  the  Department’s 

• seed  was  sown  in  the  same  field  with  other  seed  that 
the  Department’s  seed  gave  the  better  crop? — I do 

• not  know  that  there  was  any  seed  sown  in  the  same 
field  with  the  Department’s  seed,  but  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  the  Department’s  seed  always  turned 
■ out:  the  best. 


9364.  Do  you  think  that  the  Department’s  supplying 
the  seed  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  general  quality 
of  seed  brought  in  by  the  local  merchants?— Well,  it 
might,  but  I could  not  say  that. 

9365.  Do  you  apply  any  fertilizer  to  your  flax?— Yes, 
wc  generally  sow  kainit. 

9366.  Do  you  find  good  results?— Yes,  the  crop  is  a 

great  deal  the  better.  _ . 

9367.  When  did  you  begin  to  apply  it? — Since  you 
came  down  to  lecture  us  a good  many  years  ago  about 
the  shows  we  have  sown  kainit  every  year. 

9368.  About  rotation— do  yon  sow  on  awel  lea?— 
Yes,  sometimes  we  do,  but  tne  best  way  is  to  lay  out 
the  grass-seed  with  the  flax. 

9369.  Do  you  find  better  results  with  that  method? 
—Yes,  the  greatest  yield  and  the  best  quality  bringing 
the  highest  prices;  it  is  the  heaviest  crop. 

9370.  The  heaviest  crop  and  the  better  yield  to  the 
bulk  of  straw? — Yes. 

9371.  Do  you  find  a good  crop  of  hay?— Yes;  we 
have  a good  crop  of  hay. 

9372.  Do  you  find  that  sowing  potash  gives  you  a 
good  crop  of  hay? — I think  it  would. 

9373.  Do  you  not  find  clover  growing  better?— There 
is  not  much  clover  grown  in  our  neighbourhood;  I 
■cannot  say  about  it  with  grass-seed. 

9374.  Mn.  Lane.— Have  you  any  trouble  about  your 
flax-water  from  the  fishery  people?— No;  there  is  no 
fishery  about  our  rivers  at  all. 

9375.  There  are  no  prosecutions? — No:  there  might 
have  been  a long  time  ago  about  Lough  Erne,  but  not 
now. 

9376.  They  pay  no  attention? — No;  there  is  no 
trouble  in  that  line. 

9377.  Mr.  Hinciicliff. — What  class  of  seed  do  you 
usually  sow? — Riga  child. 

9378.  Have  you  sown  that  this  year? — Yes. 

9379.  You  never  sowed  Riga  seed? — No ; a good  many 
people  who  sowed  it  years  ago  had  not  good  results. 

9380.  They  have  not  tried  it  of  late  years? — Not  that 
I know  of. 

9381.  Are  you  a seutch  mill-owner? — No. 

9382.  Have  you  any  trouble  about  the  sale  of  your 
tow? — No;  the" scutch  mill-owners  buy  it  at  a Id.  per 
stone — that  is,  for  the  stone  of  scutched  flax. 

9383.  Is  that  the  invariable  system?— That  is  the 
usual  system. 

9384.  They  do  not  buy  it  by  bulk? — No. 

9385.  It  has  been  suggested  that  flax  might  be 
rippled  green  and  the  seed  saved  for  feeding  purposes? 
— I do  not  understand  that;  nobody  has  tried  it  in 
our  neighbourhood  that  I have  heard  of. 

9386.  And  you  never  saw  flax  dried  oil  the  field  and 
retted  the  following  summer? — No;  I never  did. 

9387.  Is  the  flax  of  as  good  a quality  as  formerly?— 
It  seems  to  be  this  year;  it  is  looking  very  well.  _ 

9388.  Say  the  average  for  the  last  five  years — is  it 
as  good  as  formerly? — I think  the  average  for  the  last 
five  years  was  better  than  before  that  time. 

9389.  How  many  scutch  mills  are  there  in  your  dis- 
trict?— I think  there  are  four  in  the  county;  some  have 
been  closed  up  in  the  last  few  years  since  the  flax  got 
scarce.  There  might  be  five  now'. 

9390.  What  steps  were  taken  to  stop  selling  at  the 
mill  and  to  sell  only  in.  the  open  market? — I do  not 

9891.  Eut  somebody  must  have  taken  steps  to  bring 
that  about? — Well,  I do  not  know. 

9392.  But  as  regards  the  market,  with  the  change 
you  suggest  you  think  you  will  have  no  grievance?—! 
think  not;  if  the  time  for  opening  the  market  is 
changed  it  will  help  the  market. 

9393.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  that  the  crops 
have  been  better  for  the  last  five  years  than  previously' 
— I think  they  are,  but  it  might  be  owing  to  the  better 
handling.  People  are  looking  after  flax  better,  and  l 
is  better  scutched  than  ever ; they  wrere  very  careless 

a bad?— Yes; 


some  years  ago, 

9394.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Prices 
about'  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 

9395.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Do  you  think  that  some 

of  'the  improvement  is  due  to  the  use  of  potash  an 
•kainit? — Yes;  I think  that  contributed  also;  but  tn 
is  better  care  taken  in  the  handling  of  it.  , 

9396.  Do  you  think  that  for  these  last  five  ye8;r®.  ““ 
quality  of  the  crop  is  as  good  as  it  was  thirty  or  tm«r 
five  years  ago? — That  was  before  my  time  of  sowrno 
flax;  I had  no  interest  in  it  then. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  IRISH  FLAX-GROWING  INDUSTRY. 


Robert  Greacen,  Esq.,  representing  the  Monaghan  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


Wilnes s. — I was  not  sure  that  I would  be  able 
to  be  present  here  to-day,  and  I wrote  out  a state- 
ment. If  you  allow  me,  I will  read  it,  and  if  any 
gentleman  asks  me  any  question  afterwards  I will  be 
able  to  answer  it. 

9397.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— -Would  you  mind  handing 
in  your  statement,  and  I will  ask  you  questions 
on  it? — Well,  it  is  rather  lengthy. 

9398.  Oh,  that  does  not  matter.  You  will  be  ex- 
amined in  the  same  way  as  other  witnesses? — But  I 
would  prefer  to  read  it. 

9399.  It  is  the  usual  way  for  witnesses  to  hand  in 
their  statements;  give  it  to  me,  and  I will  examine 
you? — Oh,  very  well  (hands  in  statement). 

9400.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Greacen. 

9401.  Mr.  Barbour. — Where  do  you  come  from, 
Mr.  Greacen? — I come  from  Monaghan. 

9402.  Monaghan  town? — Monaghan  town  and  dis- 
trict, but  I have  been  over  the  county  for  the  last  forty 
vears. 

9403.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  don’t  grow  flax  now? — 
Not  these  last  years. 

9404.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  grew  flax? — It  is 
very  many  years.  I should  mention,  however,  that 
I have  been  an  importer  of  seed  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  for  the  farmers  of  the  Monaghan  district. 
Of  course,  the  quantity  of  seed  varied  very  much  in 
these  years,  some  years  more  and  some  less,  but  for 
the  last  four  years  the  quantity  of  seed  that  I im- 
ported was  about  100  bags  each  year,  and  I may  men- 
tion in  connection  with  the  importation  of  it  that  I 
always  imported  in  November  or  December  from  the 
first  samples  sent  across,  believing  that  if  we  were  to 

rt  good  seed  at  all  it  would  be  in  the  first  shipments. 

may  say  with  regard  to  Dutch  seed  that  for  the  last 
twenty  years  I have  ceased  to  import  Dutch — Holland 
Butch — believing  that  it  was  impure  and  unsuitable 
for  growing  flax  in  this  country.  In  the  olden  days 
three-quarters  of  all  the  seed  that  was  sown  in  the 
County  Monaghan — I may  say  in  Ulster — was  Hol- 
land Dutch,  but  in  those  days  the  men  at  the  head 
of  the  firms  were  men  of  the  type  of  Mees  and  Moens, 
the  great  shippers  of  the  M.B.  Brand. 

9405.  The  M.B.M.  brand? — Yes.  The  names  of 

those  gentlemen  were  a tower  of  strength  in  those  days 
to  flax-growers.  In  those  days  we  could  grow  flax 
almost  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  under  the  most 
disadvantageous  circumstances;  it  was  grown  some- 
times twice  in  the  same  field ; it  was  grown  every  third 
or  fourth  year  in  the  same  field.  That  was  not  con- 
sidered judicious,  but  you  could  grow  it,  splendid  crops 
waving  over  the  fences.  In  1864  I remember  that  they 
could  not  find  ponds  to  steep  it;  there  was  such  a 
mass  of  flax  in  the  country  that  the  ponds  usually  used 
for  steeping  would  not  hold  it;  they  were  used  in 
that  year  sometimes  three  times  after  one  another. 
Well,  gentlemen,  the  Mees  and  Moens  people  have 
passed  away,  and  a new  class  of  merchants  are  ruling 
those  old  firms,  who,  to  my  mind,  are  not  at  all 
so  particular  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  sent 
across  here  to  grow  flax. 

9406.  Mr.  Greacen,  before  you  go  any  further,  you 
have  mentioned  one  particular  brand  of  seed,  but  I 
take  it  that  your  remarks  apply  to  all  brands? — Of 
Dutch,  not  of  Riga. 

9407.  All  brands  of  Dutch? — All  brands  of  Dutch. 

9408.  I wish  it  to  go  forward  from  this  Committee 
that  you  do  not  condemn  all  brands? — I condemn  all 
the  brands  of  Dutch  sent  in  late  years.  This  brand 
was  of  superior  quality  in  the  old  days  40  years  ago. 

9409.  That  brand  is  still  imported? — Yes. 

9410.  And  the  deterioration  does  not  confine  itself  to 
that  brand? — Certainly  not. 

9411.  I wish  to  make  that  clear? — And  in  Belgium 
and  Holland,  where  this  seed  is  raised,  the  industry 
of  growing  seed  for  feeding  purposes  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  growers  are  not  giving  the 
same  attention  to  the  good  seed  for  sowing  purposes, 
and  some  of  this  seed  for  feeding  has  been  sent  across 
to  us  for  sowing. 

9412.  On  what  grounds  do  you  base  that  statement? 
—I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  Three  years  ago 
there  was  a much  larger  sowing  of  flax  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  than  importers  anticipated,  and  consequently 
they  hod  to  send  out  second  orders  to  Holland.  When 
the  second  .consignment  came  over  and  merchants  in 
the  trade  examined  the  seed  it  was  so  inferior  and  so 
different  from  first  samples  that  they  refused  to  take 
delivery  and  a regular  communication  took  place 
amongst  seed  merchants;  actions  were  the  rage,  but 


the  matter  got  hushed  up.  I saw  a sample  of  that  Balltbay. 

seed  myself,  and  no  wise  man  would  think  of  sowing  

it;  however,  unfortunately  for  the  farmers,  I found  June  17, 1910 
later  on  that  the  great  bulk  of  that  seed  got  into  their  — 
hands  that  very  same  year.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Robert 
farmers  to  grow  good  fibre  or  succeed  in  flax-growing  Greacen,  Esq. 
from  that  class  of  seed. 

9413.  Cau  you  tell  seed  from  its  appearance? — I 
believe  not;  1 believe  no  man  can  sav  positivelv  what 
would  grow  a good  fibre;  seed  is  so  similar,  and  may 
look  so  nicely  saved,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
nbre  it  will  grow;  it  may  germinate,  and  after  being 
tested,  aud  it  being  found  that  a large  proportion  of 
it  germinated,  the  question  arises,  will  it  grow  the  stock 
suitable  for  fibre  or  for  the  spinner;  in  mv  opinion, 
it  will  not, 

9414.  I see  in  your  statement  that  you  import  Rica 
child  seed? — Yes,  and  Riga. 

9J15;  Riga  child  seed  is  Dutch  seed,  is  it  not? — 

ii  j ci?mGS  from  0sten«I.  which,  I think,  cannot  be 
called  a Dutch  port — I am  not  very  familiar  with  the 
geography  of  the  country. 

9416.  That  is  really  Belgium  Riga  child  instead  of 
Dutch  Riga  Child? — I was  the  first,  I believe,  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  introduce  it  fifteen  years  ago.  I 
saw  a sample  of  it  with  a gentleman  in'  Belfast,  and 
I was  so  pleased  with  how  it  was  reared,  and  a guaran- 
tee was  given  of  it  being  the  first  crop  of  seed  reared, 
that  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a seed  that 
should  do  generally  all  over  the  country.  I imported 
it  the  first  year,  and  found  it  did  very  well,  and  ever 
since  I have  been  importing  it  and  advising  farmers 


9417.  Are  you  aware  that  some  years  Riga  child  has 
not  done  well? — I heard  so.  In  our  experience  it  did 
very  well,  but  some  years  it  might  do  badly. 

9418.  Well,  if  you  take  some  years  in  which  Riga 
seed  is  bad  aud  the  weather  good  in  Holland,  Riga 
child  seems  fairly  safe? — Yes. 

9419.  You  are  aware  that  the  Dutch  growers  take 
that  into  consideration  in  growing  flax  seed? — Yes; 
they  are  quite  capable  of  growing  good  flax  seed  if  they 
give  it  to  us  here. 

9420.  Referring  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  inspect  the  seed  on  the  Continent;  do 
you  think  that  practicable? — I am  sure  many  of  you 
are  better  able  to  see  what  you  are  capable  of  doing 
on  the  Continent.  I believe  that  we  will  never  have 
the  flax  industry  really  revived  here  until  there  is  a 
supervision  over  the  seed  selected ; and  that  the  seed 
should  be  selected  when  the  flax  is  in  flower.  I think  I 
mentioned  that  it  should  be  ear-marked  then.  The 
crop  should  be  visited  wheu  growing.  The  reason  I 
say  this  is  that  over  40  years  ago  I had  a conversation 
with  Mees  himself.  He  used  to  come  across  to  our 
part  of  the  country — their  seed  was  so  largely  used — 
and  have  a conversation  with  some  of  their  customers. 
The  question  arose,  how  they  had  such  a monopoly 
in  Ireland  of  all  the  Dutch  seed  grown.  He  explained 
in  my  presence  that  how  they  were  so  successful  was 
they  sent  their  representatives  through  the  country 
when  the  flax  was  growing  and  in  flower,  and  they 
ear-marked  or  selected  their  seed  at  that  time.  I 
suppose  on  certain  conditions  that  seed  was  kept  for 
growing  flax. 

9421.  Yes,  but  if  the  Department  were  advised  to 
take  that  up  it  would  mean  that  the  officer  would 
have  to  classify  the  flax  crops,  and  have  to  follow  the 
seed  until  it  was  shipped  to  Ireland? — I can  very  well 
understand  that  the  difficulty  arises  there,  and  I do 
not  know  how  you  are  to  get  over  it.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  Holland  legislature  have  any  Marks 
Act,  or  whether  they  would  take  up  the  supervision 
of  seed  which  was  coming  across  here  for  seed  that 
was  not  of  a certain  class.  Of  course  that  is  a point 
that  I look  to  the  Department  to  be  able  perhaps  to 
settle,  now  that  they  are  taking  such  an  interest  in 
iiax-growing — that  is  the  important  point;  if  you  can 
remedy  it  you  will  have  the  flax  industry  in  Ireland 
revived. 

9422.  Take  an  analogous  case;  there  is  imported  a 
certain  potato  that  the  Department  undertook  the  in- 
spection of,  but  you  can  tell  one  sort  of  potato  from 
another,  and  tell  a sound  potato  from  an  unsound 
one,  but  it  would  be  altogether  a different  thing  in- 
specting flax  seed? — Yes;  flax  seed  may  look  very  well 
and  not  grow  the  quality  of  flax  the  spinner  wants, 
and  if  it  fails  the  whole  thing  is  a failure. 

9423.  And  your  second  suggestion  i9  that  we  should 
follow  up  the  crops  and  have  seed  only  imported  from 
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certain  crops? — Only  from  that  pure  good  stock  of  flax. 
If  your  Department  is  ever  successful  in  that  you  will 
confer  a benefit  on  this  country  that  will  be  a lasting 
one. 

9424.  You  see  the  enormous  difficulty  that  con- 
fronts us  ? — Yes,  I see  it,  sir ; but  we  cannot  rely  upon 
the  Hollanders.  I have  mentioned  that  the  only  guar- 
antee that  importers  like  myself  ever  had  in  past  years 
was  the  character  of  the  firm  shipping  the  seed  to  us. 

9425.  So  that  if  the  firm  valued  their  reputation  you 
think  they  would  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  system  you 
suggest? — I think  they  would,  but  the  temptation  to 
grow  seed  only  for  feeding  purposes  is  very  great 
in  that  country  at  the  present  time,  and  I am  not 
sure  whether  they  are  not  getting  as  much  for  that 
class  of  flax-seed  as  they  would  get  for  flax-seed  for 
sowing  purposes. 

9426.  I think  that  fairly  covers  the  statement  you 
have  put  in? — There  is  one  thing,  with  regard  to 
marketing,  I have  not  said  anything  about 
that.  I would  be  very  much  in  favour  of  the  open 
market  for  the  selling  of  the  flax,  and  I think  spinners 
and  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  trade  ought  to  encourage 
the  open  market  for  several  reasons;  it  gives  the 
farmer  confidence  that  he  will  have  some  competition 
for  his  flax  when  ready  for  sale.  At  the  present  time 
when  selling  at  the  mill  of  course  only  one  gentleman 
representing  a factor  or  representing  the  Thread 
Syndicate  now  goes  round,  and  the  farmer,  whether 
he  gets  the  full  price  or  not — I don’t  mean  to  say 
he  doesn’t  get  it — the  farmer  has  a feeling,  even  if 
he  gets  a good  price,  that  perhaps  he  should  get  more, 
and  we  want  to  do  away  with  that  so  as  to  encourage 
farmers  to  grow  flax. 

9427.  How  would  you  suggest  it  could  be  stopped? — 

I think  the  mill-owners,  if  agreed,  could  stop  it. 

9428.  "Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  five 
cases  we  have  heard  of,  very  successful  markets  have 
been  established  by  mill-owners  and  farmers  coming  to 
an  agreement? — I am  very  glad;  I think  it  is  the 
right  thing.  I can  understand  it  would  not  pay 
spinners  to  have  representatives  at  all  the  markets, 
but  I think  an  arrangement  might  be  made  with  the 
representatives  of  the  spinners  to  attend  markets  in 
certain  districts  to  be  held  fortnightly  or  weekly  ns 
the  case  might  be.  All  our  towns  had  markets  in  the 
old  times,  but  for  the  quantity  grown  now  the  spinner 
would  not  be  justified  in  sending  out  his  representative 
round  the  country. 

9429.  But  the  Spinners’  Association  have  already 
met  the  farmers  on  that.  Some  towns  instead  of 
having  weekly  markets  have  fortnightly  markets  now, 
and  these  suit  both  farmers  and  spinners? — I think  a 
market  might  be  established  in  a certain  district 
between  Monaghan  and  Aughnacloy,  as  the  farmers 
have  turned  to  the  growing  of  flax  there  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  It  would  appear  that  certain  small 
districts  have  been  improving  a little — the  farmers 
have  gone  in  voluntarily  for  growing  flax,  and  I think 
the  spinners  would  bear  me  out  that  it  has  been  fairly 
good.  Farmers  have  got  better  prices,  and  their 
neighbours  have  ventured  next  year  to  grow  a little 
flax,  but  it  is  not  spreading  over  the  country.  If  the 
farmer  was  sure  he  was  getting  good  seed,  and  there 
was  no  danger  of  growing  a bad  crop  they  would  all 
try  it,  even  although  the  expense  would  be  as  much 
as  it  is. 

9430.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— You  talk  of  some  flax 
lying  over  in  the  sixties — how  did  that  come  out  next 
year? — A lot  of  it  was  destroyed. 

9431.  It  was  kept  in  the  green  state.  There  was 
some  of  it? — There  was  some  of  it,  but  the  second  or 
third  water  lost  colour  and  it  became  too  late  in  the 
season  for  fermentation  to  take  place  for  it  to  rot, 
and  it  was  taken  out  and  spread  and  was  unfit  for 
anything.  Some  of  it  had  to  be  stacked  up  again,  but 
a great  deal  of  it  was  lost. 

9432.  It  was  not  dried  in  the  green  state? — Oh,  no; 
they  tried  to  steep  it  in  ponds  and  places  with  water 
unsuitable. 

9433.  And  they  ha.d  to  raise  it  again,  but  it  was 
spoiled  in  the  first  instance? — Yes. 

9434.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  about  the 
seed  except  that  you  think  it  ought  to  be  selected 
when  it  is  growing? — That  is  the  proper  time  to 
select  it. 

9435.  And  that  I think  would  be  impossible? — Well, 
tlie  .Riga,  child  gets  a guarantee  with  it — that  was 
one  of  the  things  I was  pleased  with— that  it  is  the 
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first  seed  selected  from  the  growing  crop  of  Riga 
Well,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  that  witli  regard  to  Riga 
child,  why  should  it  not  be  possible  to  do  it  with 
old  Holland  Dutch? 

9436.  Mu.  Hinohci.iff.— Are  you  aware  that  al. 
though  that  warranty  lias  been  given,  at  times  there 
has  been  a breach  of  that  warranty? — I heard  that— i 
am  sorry  to  hear  it. 

9437.  It  all  turns,  as  you  say,  on  the  reputation  of 
the  importers,  and  whether  they  value  it,  to  keep  up 
their  goods  to  the  quality  warranted? — There  was  a 
necessity  in  the  old  time  why  they  should  be  particular 
of  quality,,  seeing  there  was  such  a demand  for  seed 
for  sowing  purposes  in  Ireland.  Of  late  years  the 
demand  has  been  so  small  that  I think  there  has 
not  been  the  same  inducement  to  Hollanders  to  ear- 
mark any  crop  and  keep  a good  quality  for  export. 

9488.  Mu.  James  Stewart. — Is  the  seed  as  heavy 
as  it  used  to  be  when  it  was  imported  in  the  barrels, 
1 suppose  about  35  years  ago? — Yes,  in  hogsheads; 
well  I really  do  not  know  as  regard's  weight.  I 
remember  some  of  the  seed  averaged  13  lbs.  a peck, 
which  was  considered  a very  good  weight  for  growing 
seed. 

9439.  You  think  it  just  as  heavy  now? — Well,  it  was 
considered  right  when  • putting  it  for  measure 
that  they  should  put  up  131bs.  of  seed  at  a time  to 
enable  a man  to  know  the  quantity  of  ground  he  was 
sowing,  if  he  was  no  expert  in  sowing.  That  did  not 
cover  the  quality  of  the  seed  we  were  getting. 

9440.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  said  that  in  your 
early  days  flax  could  be  grown  in  any  place  ? — I have 
seen  it  grown  on  the  same  land  two  years  in  succes- 
sion, and  with  fairly  good  success,  and  I have  seen 
good  crops  grown  every  three  or  four  years.  I would 
not  consider  that  good  farming,  but  it  is  an  indication 
of  the  good  seed  we  were  getting. 

9441.  You  think  the  crops  were  then  much  better 
than  they  are  now? — Oh,  by  far.  There  was  an 
uniformity  in  length,  and  a waving  yellow  crop  of 
flax  that  we  do  not  see  at  all  now. 

9442.  Well,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  at  the 
present  time  compared  with  what  it  was  then,  what 
would  you  say — is  it  in  as  good  condition? — I think 
that  the  land  was  never  in  such  a high  state  of  per- 
fection as  for  the  last  10  or  15  years;  the  country  has 
improved  very  much,  and  so  far  as  growing  flax  is 
concerned,  I believe  that  the  land  is  in  the  condition 
that  there  would  be  no  mistake  in  being  able  to  grow 
good  flax. 

9443.  Would  you  say  that  you  have  improved  in  the 
production  of  other  crops — oats,  hay,  barley,  and 
turnips? — We  don’t  grow  much  barley. 

9444.  Well,  other  crops? — So  far  as  oatB  and  potatoes 
are  concerned  we  are  able  to  have  more  from  the 
flax. 

9445.  But  you  have  fallen  away  in  flax? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly. 

9446.  And  that  is  the  only  exception? — It  was  the 
leading  crop ; in  fact  it  was  the  crop  that  small  farmers 
relied  upon.  I think  I mentioned  in  that  statement 
that  there  are  many  districts  of  the  country  in  which 
the  farmer  has  never  yet  been  able  to  get  a substitute 
for  flax.  Small  farmers  could  make  a rent,  or  a rent 
and  a half,  or  sometimes  two  rents  off  a small  crop, 
and  the  rents  were  then  double  what  they  are  now. 
There  is  a belt  of  land  between  here  and  Monaghan; 
it  is  a mile  broad,  running  from  east  to  west;  it  is 
a heavy  clay  soil;  in  that  district  they  used  to  grow 
the  best  flax  coming  into  Ballybay,  and  it  is  still 
suitable  for  flax,  but  it  is  not  so  good  land,  I believe, 
for  potatoes,  or  for  growing  corn. 

9447.  You  mentioned  that  you  found  a difference  in 
the  second  shipment  of  seed  compared  with  the  first? 

I never  ship  twice,  but  I mentioned  that  that  oc- 
curred to  show  the  unreliability  of  the  seed. 

9448.  Yes,  but  did  you  find  any  cases  where  the 
first  shipment  and  the  second  shipment  of  the  same 
brand  was  sown  on  the  same  field? — No;  I never  had 
any  experience  of  it  myself,  but  I saw  this  other  that 
came  on  the  second  occasion,  and  it  was  disgraceful. 

9449.  You  do  not  think  that  a farmer,  or  anybody 
else  can  judge  flax-seed  well  by  its  appearance  or 
by  examining  it? — It  is  my  opinion  he  could  not. 

9450.  You  would  prefer  a pedigree? — I would  much 
prefer  the  history.  I was  much  interested  in  reading 
the  reports,  of  your  sittings  to  see  whether  any  witness 
had  anything  to  say  about  the  quality  of  the  seed. 
I saw  that  in  Coleraine  one  gentleman  made  a very 
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proper  remark.  He  said  that  the  seed  was  thin, 
not  oval-shaped  as  formerly.  Now,  if  any  opinion 
could  be  formed  of  the  rich  quality  of  seed  for  growing 
a crop,  of  flax,  I believe  it  would  be  oval-shaped 
seed  with  a little  curl  or  curve  on  the  point  of  the 
seed,  but  this  is  a thing  I would  not  recommend  to 
any  gentleman.  When  people  come  in  to  me  to  look 
at  seed  aud  put  their  glasses  on,  of  course  I have 
to  permit  it  and  say  something,  but  I think  it  is  so 
foolish. 

9451.  Do  you  attribute  the  failure  in  the  flax  crop 
mai,nJy  A0 . fc!lc  faUinS  awa7  the  character  of  the 
seed?— Mainly,  but  I do  not  think  that  the  same 
remarks  are  attnbutable  to  the  same  extent  to  Riga  • 
I do  not  think  it  has  fallen  away  so  much  as  Dutch' 
and  I think  that  is  the  reason  you  have  not  so  mom- 
complaints  from  farmers  in  the  North  of  Ireland;  they 
sow  it,  and  it  has  not  deteriorated  so  much.  Of  course 
all  seeds  have  gone  back. 

9452.  You  found  some  years  ago  that  the  Dutch 
would  occasionally  give  the  best  crop,  each  being 
sown  alongside  each  other?— Yes,  farmers  in  the  old 
time  sowed  three-quarters  Dutch  and  a quarter  Riga ; 
you  could  not  keep  them  from  sowing  Dutch;  they 
believed  that  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  Dutch  was 
as  good  as  an  acre  of  Riga. 

9453.  Have  you  heard  that  the  character  of  the 
Continental  crop  has  fallen  off  as  much  as  our  own?— I 
have  not.  There  ip  one  difficulty,  gentlemen,  I tbinl- 
you  will  have  to  contend  with,  if  you  think  my  sug- 
gestion worth  adopting.  Unfortunately  the  farmer  is 
fond  of  buying  seed  as  cheap  as  he  can,  and,  of  course, 

I do  not  expect  you  would  get  this  good  seed  of  the  old 
brands — which  were  names  to  conjure  with — as  cheap  as 
some  of  the  other  sent  across  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  when  the  farmer  sees  the  cheap  seed  clean  and 
apparently  all  right  he  may  purchase  it,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  it  will  operate  more  or  less  against  the  sale  of 
the  good  seed. 

9454.  On  that  point,  supposing  a farmer  goes  to 

buy  seed  and  sees  printed  on  the  bags,  “ Best  Dutch 
or  Riga”  seed,  “specially  selected”  for  that  firm, 
would  you  not  think  that  seed  fairly  reliable  when  it  is 
specially  selected? — No,  it  depends  altogether  on  the 
selection.  I have  seen 

.9455.  Exeuse  me,  sir;  is  it  possible  that  that  selec- 
tion might  be  a special^  selection  as  regards  price? — 
That  is  what  I am  afraid  of;  we  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  a commercial  world,  and  merchants 
are  inclined  to  make  the  most  they  can  out  of  a thing. 

I have  seen  the  statement  used  on  bags  and  afterwards 
put  on  other  bags— that  was  actionable. 

9456.  Do  you  think  a farmer  should  not  depend  too 
much  on  what  is  printed  on  the  bags?— For  my  part  I 
would  not;  other  farmers  may  not  be  of  the  same 
opinion. 

9457.  Supposing  this  pedigree  seed  was  possible  to 
get,  what  price  do  you  think  a sensible  farmer  would 

e wining  to  pay  for  it? — I think  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  it. 
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9458.  I want  to  get  an  idea  of  how  much  it  would 
°!?r  P.nce  the  present  seed?— He  should  not 

son  the  inferior  seed  at  all ; I do  not  see  how  you  can 
make  a comparison  between  them. 

9459.  Do  you  think  the  practical  farmer  would  be 

willing  to  pay  the  price?— I think  he  would  be  willing 
to  pay  an  increased  price,  if  he  thoroughly  understood 
no™0aus  J °f,  thf  f?ilure  ’ m my  opinion  the  farmers 
never  understood  the  real  cause  of  their  inability  to 
grow  flax.  J 

part60’  HaVe  JOU  aDy  Sa!eB  by  auction ?— Not  in  our 

946!.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  sale  by 
auction?  We  are  over  50  miles  from  Belfast,  which  is 
tne  only  place  where  I see  auctions  are  held. 

9462.  Is  it  possible  to  have  an  auction  near  here  • 
how  do  you  think  it  would  work?— I think  the  farmers 
would  prefer  bringing  their  flax  to  the  market  and 
selling  it  by  open  competition. 

9463.  You  have  had  no  experience  of  auctioning  flax? 
— i have  been  reading  the  reports  about  it  to  see  how 
they  succeed;  I read  everything  about  flax. 

9464.  Do  your  people  in  Monaghan  believe  in  co- 

! we  have  co-operative  societies. 

9465.  In  dairy  work? — Yes. 

9466.  For  flax?— Not  for  flax,  but  we  have  a very 
successful  County  Monaghan  Show.  I am  giving  a 
cup  this  year  for  the  best  flax  grown,  with  the  object 
of  turning  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  growing  it. 
,»467.aAIB.  Hinchcliff. — You  say  that  formerly  verv 
little,  if  any,  Riga  seed  was  sown  in  your  district?— I 

about  one-third.  I imported  between  200  and 
300  bags  of  Dutch  and  about  100  of  Riga.  As  I have 
said,  I have  not  imported  any  Dutch  for  years. 

9468.  Do  you  hold  with  that  opinion  which  we  so 
often  hear  expressed,  that  Dutch  seed  is  suitable  for 
heavy  soils  and  Riga  for  lighter  soils?— Yes,  with  a 
little  exception  I do.  From  my  experience  in  the  old 
time  in  the  growing  of  Riga  and  Dutch  in  land  a little 
light,  in  portions  of  the  field  where  the  soil  was  very 
light  and  scraggy,  when  the  flax  crop  came  to  ripen,  if 
Dutch  seed  had  been  sown,  the  flax  had  fired  in  those 
little  spots  or  centres  of  the  field,  and  where  the  soil 
was  light  it  yellowed  and  stopped  growing  before  it 
was  ripe,  and  if  you  wanted  to  save  those  portions 
you  would  have  to  pull  them  before  the  rest.  Well,  if 
Riga  seed  was  sown,  Riga  seed  ripened  much  more 
evenly  and  did  not  fire  in  the  same  way. 

9468a.  But  if  Riga  seed  has  so  largely  taken  the 
place  of  Dutch,  the  farmers,  or  those  advising  them, 
must  think  that  the  good  seed  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  soil? — That  is  quite  true,  but  the 
nearest  approach  I had  to  the  old  seed  was  in  Riga. 
The  complaints  we  heard  in  the  North  were  mostly 
about  Riga  seed,  but  those  who  have  suffered  by  it 
have  not  suffered  as  much  as  those  who  grow  Dutch 
and  stick  to  Dutch. 


Billybat. 
Jons  17,  1910 

Robert 
Greoeen.  Esq. 


Thomas  Chawfohd,  Esq.,  representing  the  Armagh  and  Monaghan  County  Committees  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


Ar9469-  1In-  Hinchcliff.— You  represent  the 

‘ clua8him  and  Armagh  Committees  of  Agriculture, 
Yes  ^°U  are  a ®ax‘8rower  al|d  a scutch  mill-owner? — 

9470.  Has  there  been  a great  decrease  of  area  of  flax 
!a  district? — Wonderful. 

‘ are  chief  causes? — I have  a state- 

9472  rrad  -m  °r  g'Ve  ifc  t0  y0U? 

hand  a • ?’  * take  it  from  you — (Statement 
flea  in  by  witness) — one  cause  you  put  down  is 
scar?%  of  labour?— Yes. 

...  „ ,.9SU^  you  8®t  labour  if  you  were  inclined  to 
P y ,~ttle  more  for  it? — Well,  I think  you  would 
i t®  difficulty.  Of  course,  in  the  towns  there  is 
(jear’Ir  t°  t>e  got,  but  in  the  oountry  it  is  scarce  and 

ennnhb  There  is  no  casual  labour  to  be  had  in  the 
ntay,  because  men  move  to  where  they  hope  to  get 
q?7/e!Ular  employment  ?-Yes. 
iIbi-v  i bas  been  g!ven  as  one  reason  for  the 
hav  • m fcbe  mlustry? — Yes,  I do  not  think  the  prices 
f.  ® mcreased  in  accordance  with  the  prices  of  other 
'arm  produce. 


9476.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a little  increase,  T. 
but  prior  there  was  a great  fall?— Yes,  last  year  there 

was  a little  increase.  ‘ Crawford. 

9477.  Have  the  large  farmers,  relatively  speaking, 
given  up  growing  flax  more  than  the  small"  farmers?— 

Yes,  because  small  farmers  have  got  more  labour — 
small  farmers  have  help  from  their  sons  and  other 
members  of  their  families. 

9478.  Has  there  been  deterioration  in  the  crop? — I 
think  not  last  year;  I think  there  was  as  good  fibre 
last  year  as  the  former  years;  I think  the  years  pre- 
vious that  the  fibre  was  not  as  good. 

9479.  But  last  year  was  looked  upon  as  a fairly  good 
flax  year? — As  fairly  good. 

9480.  Did  the  quaiity  of  the  flax  grown  by  the  large 
farmers  compare  favourably  -with  that  of  the  small 
farmers? — I think  if  you  could  encourage  the  large 
farmers  to  grow  flax  they  would  have  better  flax,  be- 
cause their  soil  has  not  deteriorated  to  the  same  extent. 

9481.  It  is  not  better  handled  by  the  large  farmers? 

—No;  we  think  the  point  is  you  must  get  them  to 
handle  it  better;  the  small  farmers  are  better  able  to 

handle  it. 
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Ballybay.  9482.  You  hear  sometimes  that  the  soil  is  “ flaxed- 

— out  ” — what  is  the  meaning  of  that? — I do  not  consider 
June  17,  1010  that  at  all.  I have  known  two  crops  of  the  best  of 

— flax  to  be  grown  on  the  same  soil  after  each  other. 

Thomas  9483.  But,  Mr.  Crawford,  if  you  were  taking  land_  by 

Crawford  conacre  for  flax,  and  given  equal  conditions  otherwise. 
Esq.  you  would  take  the  field  that  had  been  longest  out  of 

flax? — I would  certainly;  it  gives  the  best  results. 
What  are  the  causes  I don’t  know,  but  you  will  often 
get  good  flax  as  second  crop  on  the  same  ground;  but 
the  old  soil  gives  the  best  results. 

9484.  It  has  been  said  in  many  centres  that  the  sea- 
sons have  been  against  flax-growers  of  late  years?— 
Well,  the  seasons  do  seem  to  have  been  worse  than 
formerly,  and  if  a farmer  has  not  the  help  to  take  in 
the  crop,  of  course,  it  gets  injured  if  left  out  on  the 
grass. 

9485.  You  think  there  might  be  an  improvement  m 
the  cultivation  of  land  for  flax?— I believe  iu  having  a 
good  early  deep  ploughing  for  flax,  and  giving  the  land 
a pulverization  to  leave  it  good  and  clean. 

9486.  As  to  seed,  do  you  think  the  quality  has  fallen 
off? — I think  the  falling  off  in  the  crop  has  been  largely 
due  to  that,  but  I am  not  so  well  up  as  regards  seed; 
however,  I do  not  think  that  the  seed  is  not  so  good 
as  in  former  years. 

9487.  I see  you  say  in  your  statement  that  although 
seed  will  germinate  when  tested  that  that  is  no  proof 
of  quality? — No;  even  bad  seed  will  give  evidence  of 
germinating,  but  good  seed  will  send  out  a greater 
number  of  green  buds  when  germinating  than  bad  seed. 

9488.  It  has  been  suggested  that  seed  might  be  saved 
for  growing  purposes  in  this  country?— Yes,  I have 
made  that  suggestion.  I have  been  out  in  Belgium, 
and  I do  not  see  why  if  it  were  properly  carried  out 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  would  not 
be  able  to  save  some  seed  in  Ireland.  I have  put  my 
arm  through  seed  in  a store  in  Belgium  that  was  actu- 
ally heating.  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  sent  here 
for  seed  purposes,  but,  undoubtedly,  if  it  was  we  could 
not  have  good  results  from  it.  I think  we  should  try 
and  save  a little  for  seed  purposes;  it  is  said  that  the 
climate  is  against  it;  I believe  it  is,  that  we  have  not 
as  good  a climate  for  flax  as  Belgium  or  Russia.  You 
would  have  to  make  arrangements  to  dry  it  in  wet 
weather. 

9489.  That  would  mean  that  several  farmers  would 
have  to  construct  a drying  rack? — Get  our  agricultural 
instructor  to  try  an  experiment  whether  it  would  suc- 
ceed. 

9490.  Are  you  not  aware  it  has  been  tried  : that  the 
Department  have  selected  seed  from  selected  plants  ? — 
I have  not  heard  it  was  tried  in  Ireland. 

9491.  And  that  the  selection  so  far  as  it  has  been 
carried  out  has  shown  the  benefits  of  selection,  but  that 
the  flax  grown  from  such  seed  is  not  so  good  as  from 
the  imported  seed? — Is  that  so;  well,  then,  my  state- 
ment falls  to  the  ground. 

9492.  Oh,  well,  it  might  be  well  to  give  it  a further 
trial  if  those  interested  in  it  think  it  worth  while  to 
make  further  experiments? — Yes,  I intend  to  have  a 
little  experiment  on  my  own  account  to  see  whether  it 
is  successful  or  not. 

9493.  What  would  you  consider  the  economic  limit  of 
price  and  yield  to  make  a crop  remunerative ; first  of  all 
state  price  per  stone? — Well,  certainly  the  average 
price  in  recent  years,  I think,  in  this  locality  has  not 
been  over  6s.,  when  scutched  7s.;  5 stone  to  the  peek 
and  about  8 pecks  to  the  statute  acre : that  would  be 
about  40  stone  to  the  statute  acre. 

9494.  According  to  the  price,  would  a yield  of  that 
sort  be  satisfactory  to  the  farmer? — The  prices  we  have 

• been  getting  should  have  been  much  more  than  6s.  a 

stone,  leaving  out  scutching,  and  I do  not  think  it 
pays;  other  crops  would  pay  better. 

9495.  Would  40  stone  at  7s.  6d.  pay? — I don’t  think 
it  would.  We  would  require  to  get  8s.  or  9s.  a stone 
the  way  other  erops  are  paying. 

9496.  Do  you  consider  other  crops  are  paying  better? 
— Yes,  I think  the  oat  crop  is  doing  better,  and  then 
there  is  the  advantage  that  the  oat  crop  can  be  laboured 
with  machinery,  but  flax  cannot;  it  is  all  by  hand — 
you  can  mow  and  bind  and  do  all  other  work  with  an 
oat  crop  by  machinery,  but  flax  has  to  be  all  handled. 

9497.  How  long  are  you  scutching  flax? — All  my  life, 
and  my  father  before  me. 

9498.  How  long  have  you  had  charge  of  the  mill? — 
- I suppose  about  twenty  years;  I think  my  father  died 

about  twenty  years  ago. 

9499.  What  did  you  charge  for  scutching  when  you 
first  took  over  the  mill? — Is.  a stone. 

9500.  And  if  the  cost  of  labour  to  the  farmer  has 


increased  it  has  also  increased  to  the  scutcher?— Yes, 
I say  the  farmer  has  not  paid  a sufficient  price  for  the 
scutching  of  flax,  'l’ho  scutch  mill-owner  has  to  pay 
by  piece-work;  he  pays  scutchers  and  streakers  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  scutched.  My  opinion  i£  if  you 
paid  a weekly  wage  you  would  have  the  work  done  all 
the  better. 

9501.  Has  not  the  scutching  improved  within  the 
last  ten  years? — Well,  I think  it  has;  it  is  no  worse. 

9502.  We  have  evidence  from  the  farmers  to  that 
effect.  Plow  do  you  arrange  about  the  tow  in  your 
district? — We  buy  it  principally  by  what  they  have  in 
our  locality. 

9503.  By  weight  or  bulk? — By  weight.  I do  not 
approve  of  buying  tow  by  the  quantity  of  stones 
scutched;  it  is  an  encouragement  to  the  scutch  mill- 
owner  to  have  more  tow;  I think  it  should  be  bought 
by  weight  from  the  farmers. 

9504.  So  that  each  farmer  would  know  the  amount  of 
tow  made? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

9505.  Do  you  pay  a fixed  price  per  ewt.? — In  some 
cases  the  farmers  take  it  home  and  thatch  their  houses 
with  it,  and  say  it  is  worth  nothing  else. 

9506.  Do  you  make  a distinction  about  the  quality 
of  tow? — Yes,  we  do;  if  we  think  it  is  good  we  give 
them  an  average  from  2d.  a stone  down. 

9507.  It  varies  as  much  iu  quality  as  flax? — In  cer- 
tain cases  it  does. 

9508.  And  you  give  2d.  a stone  down? — Yes. 

9509.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  to  get  rid 
of  that  difficulty  about  the  tow,  if  it  is  much  of  a diffi- 
culty; you  say  you  are  in  favour  of  buying  it  by 
weight? — How  could  you  get  rid  of  it? 

9510.  There  are  no  tow  jobbers  in  your  neighbour- 
hood?— No;  there  used  to  be- 

9511.  And  no  tow  factory? — No. 

9512.  Did  you  ever  scutch  it  for  the  fanners  at  so 
much  a stone  just  as  in  the  case  of  their  scutched  flax? 


— No,  never. 

9513.  It  has  never  been  tried  in  your  district?— It 
has  never  been  tried  there. 

9514.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a better  system?— 
I do  not  think  the  mill-owners  would  adopt  it.  If 
they  make  a small  thing  out  of  the  tow  they  require  it. 

9515.  I think  you  have  shown  that  the  price  of 
scutching  has  not  increased,  and  that  the  farmers  show 
that  scutching  has  improved? — Yes ; well,  I think  it  is 
as  good  as  formerly. 

9516.  You  wish  to  make  some  remarks  about  market- 
ing. How  do  you  market  the  flax? — Generally  in  the 
market,  but  sometimes  at  the  mill. 

9517.  Where  is  the  market? — In  Ballybay. 

9518.  Is  it  a fortnightly  market? — Yes,  and  then  if 
they  come  round  we  sell  at  the  mill  as  the  customer 

9519.  Has  there  been  any  movement  to  stop  selling 
at  the  mills? — No:  there  has  been  talk  about  it,  but 


nothing  carried  out. 

9520.  Is  there  a general  opinion  that  the  open  mar- 

ket is  the  best  place  to  sell  flax? — Most  of  the  farmers 
have  that  opinion,  and  I am  of  the  same  opinion  my- 
self if-  you  had  sufficient  buyers  in  the  market;  very 
often  you  go  to  tho  market  and  there  are  no  buyers 
in  it.  , 

9521.  Is  that  because  flax  is  not-  shown?— I do  not 
know.  I have  known  only  one  buyer  in  Castleblayney 
market.  I have  known  a Mr.  Babe,  manager  for 
Sinton,  of  Tanderagee,  to  buy  the  whole  market  o 
flax. 

9522.  That  is  exceptional  ? — It  is  exceptional.  , 

9523.  You  will  have  a case  to  put  before  the  Spinners 
Association  if  you  can  show  them  that  in  Ballybay  yo 
would  have  a good  quality  of  flax  brought  r°m's 
every  fortnight? — -From  the  way  it  is  bought,  Por“ 
at  the  mills  and  portion  in  the  market,  it  is  a jery  “ ' 
certain  market.  As  it  is,  I think,  if  you  could  nav 
regular  marget,  say,  monthly  or  fortnightly,  and  ge 
good  representative  to  attend  from  the  spinners 
would  be  a great  advantage. 

9524.  Are  you  aware  that  spinners  have  in  some  ca 
agreed  to  support  the  open  market,  and  have  se  . 
buyers? — Well,  the  thing  has  never  been  started  n 
we  have  no  objection  to  it. 

9525.  How  may  it  be  started? — I don’t  know. 

9526.  By  whom  is  the  market  owned  here/— 

Town  Commissioners.  „ „n(i 

9527.  It  would  require  all  the  scutch  mill-ownerss 
their  customers  to  come  to  some  agreement? 

if  the  Boutch  mill-owners  capie  to  an  agree.m 
would  not  be  necessary  for  the  flax-growers  to  8 
that  they  would  not  sell  at  the  mill  but  only  a 
market. 
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9528.  You  think  the  farmers  are  advised  by  the 
scutch  mill-owners  ? — Yes , if  the  grower  comes  to  the 
market,  and  thinks  he  is  not  getting  a good  price  and 
is  advised  by  the  scutch  mill-owner  to  do  so  he’  will 
take  it;  he  is  generally  guided  by  him. 

9529.  You  have  no  opinion  as  to  who  should  convene 
a meeting  for  that  purpose?— I do  not  know;  it  should 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretaries  of  our  County  Committees— 
I think  that  would  be  the  better  way. 

9580.  You  think  there  is  a feeling  that  the  market  of 
Ballybay  would  serve  the  district  well  ?— Yes : I think 
for  our  side  of  the  county  Ballybay  is  best;  I do  not 
know  about  Castleblayney. 

9531.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  jobbers  or 
hangers-on  when  you  sell  flax  in  Ballybay  ?— There  are 
some  in  Ballybay  as  well  as  in  other  towns. 

9532.  Do  they  hold  on  to  the  load  of  flax  all  day?— 
I do  not  say  they  do;  of  course,  every  man  has  to  get 
a living  as  best  he  can. 

9533.  The  spinners’  representative  cannot  be  at  two 
carts  at  the  same  time? — He  cannot. 

9534.  And  if  he  stops  at  one  cart  he  is  afraid  some 
other  buyer  will  get  a load  of  flax  that  would  suit  him? 
—That  may  be,  and  if  there  are  only  two  or  three 
buyers  you  will  want  somebody  to  buv'it. 

9535.  What  would  be  your  opinion  about  auctioning 
where  every  buyer  would  have  an  opportunity  of  bidding 
for  the  loads  of  flax  that  would  suit  him?— I think  it 
would  take  up  a let  of  time  if  they  spent  as  much  time 
as  at  the  carts. 

9536.  You  have  attended  such  an  auction  market? — 
Yes. 

9587.  And  seen  various  auctioneers? — Yes. 

9538.  And  found  auctioneers  most  expeditious,  and 
time  is  not  lost  in  the  long  run;  a sale  is  carried  through 
just  as  quickly  as  by  the  man  who  bids  at  the  mill?— 
Well,  that  is  so,  but  you  have  to  investigate  what  the 
fibre  is;  you  cannot  judge  of  it  just  with  your  eyes  at 
once. 

9539.  It  would  be  inspected  before  the  auction,  and 
each  man  would  know  what  it  was  worth  to  him?— It 
might  be  an  advantage.  We  have  not  tried  it  at  all 
events. 

9540.  You  do  not  think  the  farmers  would  support 
such  a thing? — I do  not  think  they  would;  they 
would  rather  sell  the  flax  themselves.  They  have  been 
reared  up  to  it,  and  would  like  to  act  on  their  know- 
ledge. 

9541.  In  other  words,  the  auction  is  rather  much  of 
an  innovation? — I think  it  would  be. 

9542.  You  say  the  prices  fall  off  towards  the  close 
of  the  year? — Yes,  and  I think  that  has  a very  bad 
effect  coming  on  to  the  sowing  season,  when,  in  the  old 
times,  I have  heard  there  would  be  an  increase  in  price. 
Latterly,  it  has  been  the  common  talk  through  the 
country  that  if  you  do  not  get  your  flax  out  before 
Christmas  you  are  losing  the  scutching  of  it;  that  is 
to  say,  Is.  a stone.  The  farmers  at  that  time  hurry  to 
get  the  flax  scutched,  and  the  mill-owners  are  rushed 
beyond  endurance.  I do  not  see  why  there  should  be 
any  decline  in  the  price  of  flax  after  Christmas,  but 
it  has  been  a well-known  fact  that  from  that  time  to 
March  or  on  up  to  May  the  prices  have  fallen  in  recent 
years. 

9543.  Me.  Lane. — Is  there  any  change  in  the  number 
of  buyers? — No;  they  are,  no  doubt,  the  same  gentle- 
men we  see  around — about  three  or  four. 

_9544.  Me.  Hxnchcliff. — Finally,  have  you  any  other 
views  apart  from  those  you  have  already  given? — No; 

I think  I have  given  all  in  the  statement  I have 
handed  to  you. 

9545.  You  have  heard  of  a co-operative  scutching 
Mciety — do  you  think  that  would  be  a good  thing? — 
xes,  I think  it  would  be  good.  I believe  every  enter- 
prise on  co-operative  lines  in  the  country  is  progressing, 
and  farmers  are  taking  an  interest  in  it.  I am  a scutch 

obiT*161  myself,  but  I believe  in  co-operation. 

9546.  And  you  think  great  benefits  would  be  derived 
trom  it- : that  the  flax  would  be  better  scutched  and 
better  handled  throughout? — No,  but  the  farmers  would 
ta“®  a better  interest  in  it. 

If  it  were  better  done  it  would  only  cost  them 
more  ? Oh,  I don’t  know ; if  they  had  scutch  mills  of 
pneir  own  they  would  take  an  interest  in  it,  a better 
interest  than  in  any  other  mill. 

tv  •?ou  Relieve  that  wben  flax  is  better 

scutched  the  buyers  give  better  prices  to  compensate 
for  the  price  of  scutching? — I think  they  do. 
9549.  Would  you  carry  your  co-operative  idea  further 
and  go  m for  co-operative  hackling? — Well,  as  you  have 
made  that  suggestion  I do  not  know  whether  it  would 
do  or  not. 


l the 


—Are  you  increasing  sow- 


9550.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  practically  no 
flL  tH  ^UDtry  .en8aSed  i11  spinning  only 

Irish  flax? — Oh,  I believe  spmnng  mills,  so  far  as  I 
havejieard,  spin  all  kinds  of  flax. 

9o51.  So  if  you  start  spinning  for  farmers  it  would 
be  the  only  mill  spinning  all  Irish  flax  in  the  country? 
on-o  'm°,u!d  be  rat!ier  an  extensive  question,  I think. 

9552.  Then  there  is  a suggestion  that  we  should  ex- 
tend the  flax-growing  to  new  districts?— Yes,  you  would 
have  fresh  soil  if  you  did  that. 

9553.  And  also  fresh  farmers,  who  knew  nothing 
about  flax?— That  is  true. 

9554.  And  it  would  require  an  instructor  to  be  with 
these  men  constantly?— Yes,  but  if  the  thing  paid  it 
would  be  earned  out. 

9555.  It  would  require  very  careful  attention  o 
part  of  the  instructor?— It  would. 

9556.  Mr.  James  Stewart  — 
ing?— No. 

9557.  Last  year’s  good  season  did  not  encourage  the 
farmers?  I do  not  think  one  season  would;  if  we  have 
another  season  like  this  I believe  we  will  have  better 
attention  to  flax. 

9558.  You  think  that  if  the  large  farmers  grew  thev 
would  grow  better  flax?— I think  so;  they  have  better 
and  richer  soil,  and  would  have  greater  cost  of  labour. 
If  you  get  them  to  grow  flax  I think  there  would  be 
better  results  and  greater  expense. 

9559.  It  would  not  he  as  well  handled  as  the  small 
farmers  flax?— It  greatly  depends  on  the  class  of  man 
the  farmer  is ; if  he  is  a man  who  looks  after  his  men  I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  as  well  handled  as  the 
small  farmer's  flax. 

9560.  Do  you  hear  of  rug  and  tow— do  the  farmers 
complain  of  that? — There  is  very  little  in  our  locality. 

^ ns/68?  - scdd  ^ bad  f°r  the  last  four  years. 

. 956*-  If  y°u  had,  say,  2s.  a cwt.  more  for  the  scutch, 
mg  of  your  flax  and  the  same  for  scutching  the  tow, 
you  oould  scutch  it  for  them  if  they  wanted  it 
scutched? — So  far  as  I am  concerned  I would  not  mind 
scutching  tow;  I would  just  as  soon  have  it  one  way 
as  the  other;  I had  only  four  tons  on  sale  for  the  last 
four  years. 

9562.  How  much  flax  did  you  scutch  ?— Between 
3,000  and  4,000  stone  yearly. 

9563.  Do  you  find  the  spinners  encourage  local 
buyers? — In  some  cases  they  do. 

9564.  They  finance  the  local  buyers  and  stand  and 
look  at  them? — Yes;  I have  known  it  in  some  cases. 

9565.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— About  the  marketing  of 
flax,  you  complain  about  the  price  of  flax  falling  away 
as  the  season  advances? — Yes. 

9566.  You  think  that  is  very  detrimental  to  the  flax- 
growing?— I do  consider  that  if  flax  went  up  well  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  kept  up  to  the  sowing  time, 
that  it  would  encourage  the  farmer  who  had  dropped 
growing  it  to  try  it  again. 

9567.  But  it  creates  such  a demand  for  early  scutch- 
ing that  the  farmer  wants  simply  to  know  where  he 
can  get  his  scutching  done  earliest  rather  than  best? — 
Yes,  he  will  go  where  he  can  get  it  done  early. 

9568.  And  from  experience  of  some  years  you  would 
think  a farmer  would  be  better  paid  to  get  it  done  early 
in  the  season,  even  roughly  done,  than  wait  and  get  it 
done  to  perfection? — I do. 

9569.  So  that  while  this  state  of  affairs  continues  you 
cannot  expect  any  great  improvement  in  the  scutch- 
ing?— No,  because  the  farmers  are  in  too  great  a rush 
and  take  the  flax  where  they  can  get  it  done.  Of 
course,  if  he  has  good  credit  he  could  afford  to  leave  it, 
but  the  whole  rush  is  to  get  it  done  before  Christmas. 

9570.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  penalizes  a farmer  for 
holding  his  flax? — Yes,  the  general  opinion  is  that  he 
loses  the  scutching,  that  is,  Is.  a stone  after  Christmas. 

9571.  Is  there  any  held  over  a year  and  sold  in  the 
market  the  following  season? — I do  not  know  of  any; 
certainly  none  this  year. 

9572.  I did  not  catch  you,  but  I think  you  mentioned 
co-operative  hackling? — No.  Dr.  Hinchcliff  asked  me 
did  I recommend  it,  and  I said  it  was  a large  quertion. 

9573.  How  did  you  sell  the  tow  previously?  This 
tow  was  bought  by  jobbers  or  dealers? — It  used  to  be. 

9574.  Was  there  any  dissatisfaction  with  that  sys- 
tem?-— Oh,  there  was  any  amount  of  dissatisfaction; 
the  jobbers  would  come  round,  and  get  in  with  the 
scutchers,  and  commence  to  buy  and  deal,  and  possibly 
there  would  be  very  little  work  done  that  day,  and 
they  bought,  of  course,  as  cheaply  as  they  could. 

9575.  They  did  not  give  any  higher  prices  than  what 
are  given  at  present,  I suppose? — I do  not  think  they- 
gave  as  much  or  near  as  much, 
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9576.  About  the  character  of  the  crop,  would  you 
say  there  was  a falling  away  these  last  seven  or  eight 
years  compared  with  thirty  years  ago? — I do  not  think 
the  flax  is  as  good  as  it  used  to  be,  with  the  exception 
of  last  year  : it  has  been  fairly  good  last  year. 

9577.  Do  you  find  it  is  harder  to  scutch? — Yes;  I do 
not  think  it  is  watered  as  well  as  it  used  to  be;  I 
think  it  is  a great  mistake  not  to  water  it  properly. 

9578.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  fault  of  the  watering  or 
change  in  the  character  of  the  flax? — I do  not  know;  it 
is  a fact  that  if  it  is  not  well  watered  it  is  twice  as 
hard  to  handle  it. 

9579.  You  mentioned  last  year  as  a good  year  for 
flax? — Yes;  it  was  fairly  good;  a great  improvement  on 
former  years. 

9580.  Was  it  satisfactory  as  regards  yield  to  bulk  of 
straw? — Well,  the  average  in  our  own  district  would 
run  to  4 £ stones  to  the  peck;  that  would  be  18  stones 
to  the  bushel. 

9581.  .Do  you  think  you  had  as  much  yield  of  the 
straw  as  what  you  would  have  in  good  years  ? — I don't 
think  we  had. 

9582.  And  you  hadn’t  as  good  quality  of  fibre ? — I 
do  not  think  we  had. 

9588.  You  mentioned  that  old  ground  would  give 
you  best  flax.  Do  you  mean  by  that  land  lying  in  lea 
for  some  time? — Yes,  from  land  lying  out  in  lea  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  when  ploughed  up,  you  will  have 
a better  class  of  flax  than  any  other. 

9584.  Quite  so,  but  will  you  not  have  better  oats  and 
potatoes  and  other  crops  on  the  same  ground? — You 
will. 

9585.  You  have  had  experience  of  flax-growing  on 
land  that  had  not  been  flaxed  for  a great  number  of 
years — thirty  or  forty  years — but  farmed  in  a regular 
rotation — that  is,  cropped  with  potatoes,  oats,  etc. — 
even  on  that  land  you  had  a better  crop? — Yes. 

9586.  But  what  I mean  is  that  the  land  that  has 
been  farmed  with  a rotation  of  crops,  although  not 
flaxed  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  that  when  that  land 
comes  to  be  flaxed  for  the  first  time,  will  it  not  give 
you  a better  crop  than  the  average  of  the  country  that 
lias  been  flaxed,  occasionally? — It  will. 

9587.  New  land  will  give  you  better  flax?— -It  will 
give  you  everything  better. 

9588.  You  mentioned  that  bad  seed  will  germinate  as 
well  as  good  seed? — Yes,  I think  it  will;  it  will  all  ger- 
minate and  come  up  right  enough,  but  a lot  will  die  off 
the  ground. 

9589.  You  find  the  brairds  all  start  evenly  and  look 
healthy'? — Yes;  it  will  stand  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a half  over  the  ground,  and  die  away,  and  come 
to  nothing,  and  a few  stalks  will  come  on  and  be 
good  flax. 

9590.  And  that  has  got  more  marked? — Yes,  I be- 
lieve it  is  due  to  bad  seed ; the  seed  is  put  in  the  same 
ground,  and  in  the  same  way,  and  I do  not  see  why 
some  of  it  should  fall  off  in  that  way. 

9591.  Supposing  you  could  pull  those  long  stalks  and 
breed  from  them,  do  you  think  that  would  give  you  a 
proper  crop? — I think  it  would;  I do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  in  that  as  well  as  in  other  crops.  If  you 
want  to  have  good  oats  you  must  save  the  seed  from 
the  best  oats. 

9592.  You  have  been  in  Belgium — you  think  the 
climate  is  not  as  good  here? — I think  we  have  more 
rain  here. 

9593.  Not  more  sunshine? — They  have  more  sunshine 
there. 

9594.  Did  you  often  feel  the  same  drying  winds  there 
as  in  this  country? — No. 

9595.  You  saw  crops  6 feet  long  with  no  fences  and 
not  a bit  of  protection  from  the  wind  in  any  way.  Do 
you  not  think  if  the  same  crops  grew  in  this  country 
the  flax  would  be  bound  to  be  tossed? — I do.  I do 
not  think  the  oats  would  grow  in  this  country  that  way 
at  all. 

9596.  Was  it  calm  weather  while  you  were  there? — 
Yes. 

9597.  You  noticed  how  those  little  stooks  were  put 
up? — Yes,  and  not  one  of  them  was  blown  about.  In 
this  country,  I believe,  they  would  all  have  been  blown 
down. 

9698.  Don’t  you  think  that  flax  grown  in  this  coun- 
try could  be  put  up  in  double  stooks  and  the  seed 
saved? — Yes,  I think  so. 

9599.  But  the  warm  weather  there  would  not  be  as 
good  for  drying  as  the  breezy  weather  here?— I think 
"it  would  be  as  good  here. 

9600.  Then,  so  far,  we  have  got  as  good  climatic  con- 
ditions?— Yes,  they  have  the  sunshine,  but  the  weather 
we  have  here  dries  the  flax  in  a few  hours,  in  fact. 


9601.  Mb.  Lane. — About  this  question  of  the  price 
falling  after  Christmas — you  say  it  is  general?— Yes. 

9602.  You  say  that  the  number  of  buyers  does  not 
decrease  after  Christmas? — As  a rule,  you  have  the 
same  number  of  buyers  all  through. 

9608.  How  do  you  account  for  it? — I do  not  know 
prices  do  not  seem  to  be  as  good. 

9604.  That  was  so  last  year,  for  instance?— Prices 
held  better  at  the  end  of  last  year  than  any  year 
before,  but  it  is  n well-known  fact  that  there  may  be 
twenty  or  thirty  carts  of  flax  in  Ballybay  coming  up  to 
the  growing  season,  and  not  a man  offers  a penny  for 
it. ' 

9605.  In  the  ease  of  flax  offered  at  the  mill  instead 
of  at  the  market,  do  you  notice  any  difficulty? — It  has 
been  noticed  that  if  you  are  offered  a good  price  at  the 
mill  and'  take  the  flax  to  the  market  you  have  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  same  price  there. 

9606.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  fishery 
people  in  your  district? — No. 

9607.  You  are  in  Armagh  and  Monaghan? — Yes; 
there  has  been  no  trouble  that  I know  of;  certainly 
none  in  Monaghan. 

9608.  What  part  of  Armagh? — I was  through  the 
whole  county.  I have  been  judging  flax  through  the 
county  for  years,  and  they  put  me  on  as  representing 
their  Committee. 

9609.  The  flax-growers  have  not  got  any  trouble  in 
Armagh  with  the  Fishery  Conservators? — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

9610.  Mb.  Babboub. — You  say  that  the  man  who  re- 
fuses a good  price  at  the  scutch-mill  has  a difficulty 
in  getting  the  same  price  at  the  market? — Yes. 

9611.  Are  the  best  lots  usually  sold  at  the  mill?— 
Yes. 

9612.  So  that  a good  lot  coming  into  the  market 
would  stand  by  itself? — Yes;  that  is  the  reason  I re- 
commended it  all  to  go  to  the  market.  If  a buyer  goes 
to  the  mill  he  buys  the  beat  and  leaves  the  worst. 
So  far  as  I am  concerned  I would  not  allow  that;  I 
would  not  allow  the  sale  to  him  unless  he  cleared  up 
all,  good  and  bad. 

. 9618.  You  think  there  is  a prospect  of  all  the  flax 
coming  to  the  town  market? — Yes;  at  least  I would 
recommend  that. 

9614.  Mu.  Hinchcliff. — You  have  heard  of  the  De- 
partment’s scheme  for  flax  on  foot? — Yes. 

6915.  Has  that  made  people  more  careful  in  the  cul- 
tivation and  handling  of  the  flax? — I think  it  has— 
that  would  hardly  be  a fair  question  to  a flax  judge. 

9616.  In  one  respect,  as  a scutcher  of  flax,  you  have 
given  us  an  answer  apparently  against  your  own  in- 
terest. I thought  you  would  answer  that  question 
also? — I would  not  put  it  in  as  official.  I have  known 
them  plough  better,  and  take  a great  interest  in  the 
crop.  No  one  should  get  a prize  unless  the  flax 
was  absolutely  clean.  Then  some  cut  down  their 
hedges  to  let  the  air  in  to  the  crop. 

9617.  As  to  the  prizes  for  flax-scutehing,  did  they 
make  the  farmers  pay  more  attention  to  the  scutching? 
— We  have  not  had  any  prizes  except  for  single  stones 
shown  at  our  shows. 

9618.  You  have  heard  the  witnesses  saying  that  within 
the  last  nine  or  ten  years  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment?— I think  flax  is  as  well  scutched  as  it  has  been 
for  a long  time  before  that. 

9619.  Well,  you  see,  nine  or  ten  years  ago  was  the 
time  that  the  prizes  were  first  offered,  and  it  occur'ed 
to  me  that  that  might  be  one  reason  for  the  improve- 
ment in  scutching? — So,  I think,  it  would. 

9620.  What  would  you  think  of  the  scheme  for  prizes 
for  the  whole  flax  crop  of  a farmer,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  yield  and  the  quality? — The  whole  thing? 

9621.  Yes? — T think  it  would  be  the  proper  way  to 
test  it;  when  you  give  prizes  on  foot  you  take  it  all  into 
account;  why  not  when  it  is  scutched? 

9622.  But  is  that  not  open  to  the  objection  that  in 
the  scutching  the  flax  does  not  always  turn  out  as  one 
expected? — I think  the  majority  of  the  prizes  go  with 
the  best  flax  crops,  but,  of  course,  there  may  be  excep- 
tional cases,  where  handling  or  something  unfortunately 
injures  it;  but  I think  you  will  find  that  first  in  my  r® 
port  I recommended  the  yield  and  quality,  and  I thin* 
if  you  look  into  the  prizes  given  you  will  find  that 
things  went  on  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  judge  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

9628.  It  would  not  reflect  on  the  judge,  because  there 
might  be  an  accident  in  the  retting  pond  not  due  to  the 
farmer,  and  there  might  be  rain  on  the  spreading  fieW- 
and  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  that? — If  you  taW 
the  thing  in  general  the  good  growing  crop  will  be  the 
good  scutching  flax- 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  IRISH 


FLAX-GROWING  INDUSTRY. 


Robert  Greacen,  Esq.,  recalled. 


0624-5.  Mr.  Hinchcleff.— You  wish  to  supplement 
your  remarks  with  regard  to  marketing,  Mr.  Greacen? 
— Yes,  I think  there  should  be  a recommendation  to 
the  mill-owners  all  over  the  country  to  en- 
courage the  sale  of  flax  in  the  markets,  and 
I do  not  see  _ why,  if  the  mill-owners  were 
agreeable,  that  this  could  not  be  carried  out  effectually 
Of  course,  anybody  acquainted  with  visiting  the  mills' 
knows  that  the  buyers  who  visit  the  mills  are  anxious 
to  select  all  the  best  lots  of  flax,  and  that  the  remainder 
is  sent  to  the  market.  There  is  not,  therefore,  the 


same  encouragement  to  buyers  to  go  to  the  market  to 
buy  what  might  be  called  the  refuse  of  the  mills ; and 
it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  flax-growing  that  no  flax 
should  be  sold  at  the  mills.  There  is  no  reason  why 
mill-owners  and  flax-growers  should  not  agree,  and 
agree  with  the  various  representatives  in  the  various 
towns  that  flax  should  only  be  sold  in  the  open  market  : 
it  is  possible  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  flax-growing  all 
over  the  country. 


Ballybay. 
June  17,  1910. 

Robert 
Greacen,  Esq 


Thomas  Bahhjoak,  Esq.,  roprsssntmg  the  BaUrfnin  Cooperativo  Agtiopltor.1  Society,  examined. 


9626.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— Are  you  a flax-grower? 

Yes,  I am  in  the  habit  of  growing  flax,  and  I worked 
at  it  in  the  scutch  mills. 

9627.  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  had 
experience  in  the  scutch  mill,  and  that  you  are  a flax- 
grower? — Yes,  and  I am  also  the  Secretary  of  an 
Agricultural  Co-operative  Society. 

9628.  That  Co-operative  Society  is  at  Bally  train? — 
Yes. 

9629.  In  what  direction  is  that? — South,  midway  be- 
tween this  and  Carrickmacross — about  seven  miles  from 
Ballybay  and  seven  from  Carrickmacross. 

9630.  What  area  of  flax  have  you  this  year? — My- 
self? J J 

9631.  Yes? — I have  not  any  myself  this  year. 

9632.  How  comes  that  about  this  year? — Because  I 
found  it  would  not  pay.  I am  not  a large  farmer,  and 
I found  from  experience  that  other  crops  pay  the  small 
farmer  better  these  late  years. 

9683.  Which  would  pay  better? — Potatoes  or  oats. 

9634.  In  your  statement  you  say  that  if  you  did  not 
grow  potatoes  and  oats  you  would  have  to  buy  fodder? 
—My  statement  may  want  correction.  If  you  grow 
flax  you  starve  out  fodder  for  cattle,  and  you  have 
to  turn  round  and  buy. 

9685.  As  a small  farmer,  have  you  difficulty  in 
getting  labour? — No;  so  far  as  my  own  farm  goes  I 
have  not  any  difficulty,  but,  take  the  general  district, 
labour  is  scarce. 

9636.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Is  the  flax  growing  as 
well  in  your  district  as  formerly? — Yes,  there  is 
an  improvement  in  the  last  nine  or  ten  years;  I do 
not  expect  there  is  much  grown,  but  in  general  there  is 
an  improvement  in  what  is  grown. 

9637.  Mr.  Barbour. — Have  you  actually  scutched 
your  own  flax  yourself? — I have  worked  as" a scutcher 
myself. 


9688.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  better  venti- 
lation in  the  scutch  mills? — Yes,  I would  suggest  that 
there  should  be  better  ventilation,  because  it  is  very 
difficult  at  present  for  the  mill-workers  to  get  good 
health. 

9639.  Do  the  factory  inspectors  go  round  to  the  mills? 

They  cannot  do  everything;  they  visit  the  mills,  and 

suggest  that  certain  things  should  be  carried  out,  but 
nothing  is  done. 

9640.  You  do  not  think  that  the  people  working  in 
scutch  mills  have  benefited  much  from  the  factory  re- 
gulations as  yet? — I do  not  think  they  have. 

,,9641.  You  think  things  could  be  better? — I think 
there  could  be  better  ventilation,  and  the  place  should 
be  cleaned,  say,  once  a week. 

9642.  And  you  mention  in  your  statement  that  small 
wages  prevent  attendants  working  in  scutch  mills? — 
Yes,  the  wages  paid  to  attendants  are  no  inducement 
to  them  to  work  in  the  mill,  and  they  take  up  some 
other  occupation. 

9643.  You  think  if  the  wages  were  higher  the  scutch 
mill-owners  could  get  plenty  of  workers? — Certainly; 
but  I do  not  believe  that  the  mill-owners  could  pay  big 
wages  to  the  attendants  out  of  Is.  a stone.  As  a 
general  rule,  what  streakers  were  paid  in  my  time  was 
i®.  a stone,  and  if  they  only  streaked  8 stones  in  the 
day  they  only  earned  8d.,  and  if  they  got  through  12 

nci  tkey  wou^  Rave  Is. 

9644.  Does  an  attendant  only  get  Is.  a day? — Very 
jew  of  them  get  so  much;  X see  them  oftener  working 
for  8d.  Some  of  the  mill-owners  are  giving  weekly 

the  rate  of  Is.  a day. 

9645.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  mill-owners  can  get 
men  to  work  for  ten  hours  a day  for  6s.  a week? — It 


is  generally  women  and  girls.  Of  course,  an  able-bodied  Bannigan, 
man  T°“ldn,t  work  afc  it?  it  is  big  boys  and  girls  Esq. 
and  middle-aged  women  who  work  at  streaking. 

9646.  It  is  a season’s  job? — Yes,  it  begins  in  August, 
and  winds  up  in  March,  and  sometimes  earlier. 

9647.  And  the  mill  is  a very  dusty  place? — Yes; 
there  are  very  few  young  peopje  would  like  to  put  in  a 
season  in  it. 

9648.  The  season  is  the  winter — is  there  anv  heating 
arrangement  in  the  mills? — Oh,  certainly  not -."with  the 
number  of  people  and  the  machinery  it  is  warm  enough. 

9649.  Mr.  Lane. — You  mark  the  question  of  flax- 
water  in  your  return — you  want  to  say  something  about 
that? — The  question  was  there.  I don’t  believe  that  it 
would  pay  the  farmer  to  cart  the  flax-water  over  his 
land. 

9650.  Would  it  pay  him  to  put  the  water  on  his 
meadow?— I think  not,  but  if  the  Department  would 
offer  a prize  here  and  there  to  carry  out  experiments 
on  the  lands  it  could  be  proved. 

9651.  Have  you  any  trouble  with  the  fishery  people 
about  letting  the  water  out? — No ; we  have  "no  pre- 
serve. 

9652.  What  river  are  you  near? — The  River  Annalee 
that  goes  from  Ballybay  down  to  Enniskillen. 

9653.  There  are  no  prosecutions? — No. 

9654.  No  bailiffs?— No. 

9655.  And  the  police  do  not  bother  you? — No. 

9656.  You  just  let  off  the  flax- water  as  you  like? — 

Well,  it  gets  leave  to  go,  and  there  is  nobody  troubled. 

I never  saw  a prosecution  in  our  district.  There  is  one 
thing  I know — the  farmers  are  not  content  with  this 
marketing;  as  a general  rule,  they  do  not  approve  of 
selling  at  the  mill. 

9657.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Then  you  would  agree  with 
what  Mr.  Crawford  has  said  about  the  marketing? — We 
would  all  agree,  because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  far- 
mers believe,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  that  the 
flax  markets  are  controlled  by  the  Flax  Association  or 
a sort  of  syndicate,  and  that  there  is  no  fair  competi- 
tion; and  another  thing  is  that  all  the  good  flax  is 
bought  up  at  the  mills,  and  what  remains  unsold  is 
treated  when  it  comes  to  the  market  here  as  very  little 
better  than  tow. 

9658.  That  is  what  the  previous  witness  said? — I 
want  to  lay  it  before  the  Committee,  too:  it  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  district  I come  from. 

9659.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — I understand  you  are  a 
practical  scutcher? — Yes. 

9660.  You  recommend  up-to-date  rollers? — Yes;  I 
think  it  would  be  a great  boon  for  all  concerned. 

9661.  You  consider  it  is  important  that  the  flax  should 
be  well  rolled  before  going  into  the.  scutchers? — Yes. 

9662.  You  would  be  able  to  get  better  yield? — Yes, 
it  would  yield  better. 

9663.  Then,  about  ventilating  fans — in  the  mill  you 
worked  had  you  no  ventilating  fans? — There  was  not. 

I did  not  work  in  it  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years. 

9664.  Do  you  know  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting 
some  mills  ventilated? — Some  are  not  fit  to  be  venti- 
lated at  all — bad  old  sheds — I know  that  myself. 

9665.  Oh,  I think  they  could  be  ventilated,  but  the 
flax  mill-owner  does  not  know  how  to  do  it ; my  opinion 
is  he  is  willing  if  he  only  knew  how  to  put  it  up  right? 

— If  the  Department  would  forward  a specification  he 
might  get  some  tradesman  to  carry  it  out;  certainly  to 
begin  out  of  his  own  head  he  would  know  nothing  about 
ventilation  or  how  to  put  it  up. 

9666.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  are  Secretary  of  the 
Ballytrain  Agricultural  Co-operative  Society? — Yes. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Balltbay. 
June  17,  1910. 

Thomas 

Bannigan, 

Esq. 


9667.  Does  that  society  buy  seed? — Yes,  every  year, 
direct  from  Rotterdam.  Since  they  started  they  buy 
it  through  the  Irish  Agricultural  'Wholesale  Society  in 
Dublin;  they  buy  early,  and  that  is  one  thing  I would 
like  to  lay  before  the  Committee;  they  thick  the  early 
seed  best. 

9668.  Has  the  seed  been  satisfactory? — Yes,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  other  is  not  good.  The  whole 


of  the  seed  bought  from  the  Co-operative  Society  ig 
satisfactory;  what  they  grow  is  Riga  child,  and  we 
always  weigh  the  bag  and  find  up  to  this  year  that  a 
bag  of  seed  weighed  14  stone,  and  this  year  Riga  child 
is  not  as  fully  developed  at  all. 

9669.  And  you  got  Riga  child  this  year?— We  have 
both. 


Francis 

Connolly, 

Esq. 


Francis  Connolly,  Esq.,  representing  the  Monaghan  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


9670.  Mr.  Hincholipf. — You  represent  the  Mon- 
aghan County  Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

9671.  Are  you  a flax-grower? — Yes. 

9672.  In  what  part  of  the  county? — In  the  southern 
direction,  namely,  in  the  centre-  of  the  county. 

9673.  Between  Castleblayney  and  Monaghan? — No, 
between  Castleblayney  and  Ballybay. 

9674.  You  are  a scutch  mill-owner? — Yes. 

9675.  You  give  two  main  causes  for  the  decline  in 
the  area  of  flax? — Yes. 

9676.  The  poor  yield  and  low  price? — Yes. 

9677.  Were  prices  better  last  season? — Yes,  much 
better. 

9678.  Is  Ijhere  any  increase  in  consequence  this  sea- 
son?— Yes;  a slight  increase. 

9678a.  How  do  you  sell  your  flax? — In  the  market 
and  some  in  the  mill. 

9679.  Which  market? — Ballybay  and  Castleblayney 
are  the  principal  markets. 

9680.  Do  you  think  the  open  market  is  the  best  sys- 
tem?— Ob,  yes,  by  far. 

9681.  Have  you  any  objection  as  a scutch  mill-owner 
to  enter  a combination  not  to  sell  any  flax  except  in  the 
open  market? — Not  the  slightest. 

9682.  And  who,  do  you  think,  should  take  the  initia- 
tive to  call  a meeting  and  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  bring  that  about? — I think  the  Department, 
as  far  as  I understand;  in  fact,  the  country  people  are 
taking  more  interest  in  the  Department  than  some  time 
ago. 

9683.  Well,  that  is  due  to  your  County  Committee? 
— Undoubtedly. 

9684.  When  you  say  the  Department,  do  you  mean 
the  County  Committee? — Oh,  yes. 

. 9685.  What  would  you  say  with  regard  to  a co-opera- 
tive flax  society? — I think  the  time  for  selling  the 


flax  is,  as  Mr.  Crawford  said,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  If  there  was  some  system  of  holding  the  flax 
over  and  advancing  some  money  to  those  who  wished 
to  sell  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  some  effort  could 
be  made  in  that  way. 

9686.  You  think  seasons  are  not  so  suitable?— 
Yes,  but  this  season  and  last  were  very  good. 

9687.  But  four  or  five  years  prior  to  that  have  the 
seasons  not  been  good? — Yes,  I would  say  not. 

9688.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  there  is  a gene- 
ral decrease  in  quality  and  yield  for  the  last  few  years? 
— Yes. 

9689.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? — Well,  the  seed 
and  the  seasons. 

9690.  Is  the  land  in  your  district  in  as  good  a state 
of  cultivation? — Yes,  and  more  so. 

9691.  And  yet  you  cannot  grow  the  same  quality  of 
flax? — No ; while  I think  there  is  a good  quality  of  the 
small  farmers'  flax,  though  labour  is  now  scarce,  for- 
merly they  did  a good  deal  with  spade  work ; and  grew 
flax  on  the  potato  ridge,  and  a better  quality  of  flax, 

9692.  Is  that  not  continued  in  some  districts?— No 
district  that  I know  of  in  our  neighbourhood. 

9693.  Mr.  Lane. — Have  you  any  trouble  with  the 
fishery  people? — Well,  I cannot  say  I have. 

9694.  Mr.  Hincholipf. — Would  you  agree  that  flax 
is  about  the  riskiest  of  all  crops? — Undoubtedly. 

6995.  Is  that  one  reason  that  the  decline  is  attributed 
to? — It  is,  but  I think  if  they  had  better  prices  far- 
mers would  still  grow  the  flax. 

9696.  We  are  told  in  some  places  because  it  is  risky 
the  farmer  likes  a respectable  gamble  and  continues 
to  grow  it? — Well,  I do  not  think  the  farmer  likes 
gambling  very  much. 

9697.  They  are  not  so  sporting  in  your  district?— 
No. 
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9698.  Mr.  Hincholipf. — Do  you  grow  flax,  Mr. 
Hall?— Yes. 

9699.  Are  you  a scutch  mill-owner? — Yes. 

9700.  And  you  also  represent  the  County  Monaghan 
Committee  of  Agriculture? — Well,  I come  from  the 
Cootebill  district  of  County  Cavan,  but  the  place  is  in 
the  Monaghan  Union,  and,  I suppose,  also  the 
Monaghan  district. 

9701.  Is  your  farm  in  the  County  Cavan? — Yes,  part 
in  the  County  Cavan  and  part  in  Monaghan;  one  farm 
is  in  Monaghan. 

9702.  Has  there  been  a great  decrease  in  the  yield 
of  flax  in  your  district? — Yes,  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years  the  farmers  have  nearly  all  ceased  growing  flax; 
they  all  used  to  grow  it,  and  now  perhaps  not  one  iu 
ten  grows  it. 

9703.  Do  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  decline? — Yes,  I agree  with  a great 
deal  Mr.  Crawford"  said.  The  heavy  land  in  our  dis- 
trict used  to  give  good  flax,  but  latterly  it  was  largely 
a failure;  that  was  the  principal  cause  of  giving  up 
sowing  the  flax,  and  the  prices  were  bad  also. 

9704.  Is  it  your  experience  that  prices  fall  off  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season? — Yes,  in  our  district  in 
March  or  February  the  flax  would  drop  about  Is.  in 
the  stone.  I remember  one  year  a man  had  5 cwt.  of 
flax  and  5s.  a stone  was  all  he  could  get,  and  next  year 
he  sold  at  7s.  a stone.  He  sold  it  in  the  December 
fair  at  Clones. 

9705.  Do  you  often  have  a farmer  holding  over  flax 
to  the  next  year  if  he  has  difficulty  in  selling? — That  is 
the_only  case  I know  of. 

9706.  We  have  been  told  if  the  farmer  holds  over 
flax  for  one  season  to  the  beginning  of  next  therb  is 
difficulty  in  selling  it.  It  might  be-sold  as  new  flax? 
— Yes. 


9707.  Did  the  man  to  whom  you  refer  experience 
such  difficulties? — He  sold  it  for  what  it  was;  he  was 
not  questioned. 

9708.  Don't  you  think  he  let  it  be  understood  that  it 
was  that  season’s  flax? — Well,  I do  not  know;  he 
might  have. 

9709.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  he  should  adopt 
that  course? — Well,  I think  the  flax  did  not  lose  any- 
thing by  being  kept. 

9710.  Do  you  think  he  thought  the  flax  would  not 
lose  in  price  if  he  did  not  say  it  was  the  previous 
year’s  flax? — I suppose  he  did,"  but  be  was  not  ques- 
tioned. 

9710a.  But  he  did  not  volunteer  the  information?— 
No. 

9711.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  didn’t  hear  any  own- 
plaint  about  that  particular  lot  of  flax? — No,  I did 
not. 

9712.  Well,  the  merchant  had  paid  that  farmer  50 
per  cent,  to  hold  that  flax.  You  say  the  flax  was  very 
bad  that  year? — Yes,  that  year  the  flax  was  low  w 
price,  but  it  fell  that  season. 

9713.  There  was  a good  crop  the  next  season? — ^ee’ 
and  the  flax  was  good. 

9714.  You  are  a scutcli  mill-owner? — Yes. 

9715.  Do  you  sell  at  the  mill? — Yes,  this  last  y®41 
there  was  a lot  of  flax  bought  at  the  mill. 

9716.  You  have  heard  what  the  previous  witness 
told  us.  You  agree  with  that  about  selling  in  the  open 
market? — Yes,  and  I believe  the  people — .all  the  'ar‘ 
mers — would  sooner  have  it  that  way. 

9717.  Mr.  Hinohclipf. — There  is  no  other  point  y°? 
wish  to  develop  that  you  heard  mentioned  to-day,  ® 
you  are  in  general  agreement  with  Mr.  Crawford 
evidence? — Yes. 
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9718.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  are  a farmer  near 
Ballybay?— Yes. 

9719.  Do  you  grow  flax? — Yes. 

9720.  Have  you  got  a scutch-mill?— Yes;  I scutch 
some  for  myself,  not  much  for  the  country. 

9721.  And  where  do  you  sell  your  flax  P In  Bally- 
bay and  Camla.  3 

9722.  In  the  town  market?— Yee;  at  my  own  stores 


9728.  Your  own  stores?— Yes,  I have  a store  in  the 
town,  but  if  I hadn-t  that  I would  sell  the  flax  in  the 
market. 

9724.  Do  you  buy  flax  from  other  people?— Yes. 

9725.  Do  you  buy  at  the  mills?— No;  not  for  a few 
years. 

" 9726.  You  buy  in  town,  and  then  sell  the  flax  to  the 
spinners? — Yes. 

9727.  I suppose  a spinner  who  might  only  want  one 
or  two  tons  of  flax  would  hardly  think  it  worth 
while  to  send  a buyer  specially  ?— No ; he  gets  that 
quantity  m the  store ; perhaps  I might  not  have  that, 
then  he  gets  that  quantity  in  the  town. 

9728.  Quite  so.  Have  you  many  direct  buyers  com- 
ing to  the  market  here?— A good  many.  CootehiU  and 
here  have  about  the  same  number. 

9729.  How  many  would  you  have  on  an  average? 

Six  or  seven  generally. 

9730.  How  many  tons  of  flax  would  generally  be  in 
the  market? — Well,  on  fair  days  there  might  be  some- 
times 30  tons,  and  at  some  small  markets  there  might 
be  only  20  tons.  The  quantity  varies  according  to 
what  comes  in.  A good  week,  whenever  there  was 
much  scutching,  of  course  there  would  be  the  more. 

9731.  Is  there  a good  demand  for  a good  qualitv  of 
flax? — Yes,  sir. 

9732.  And  is  that  why  there  is  so  much  buying  at 
the  mills? — Yes. 

9733.  Do  you  buy  also  at  the  open  market  from  far- 
mers?—Yes. 

9734.  So  that  you  have  no  reason  to  oppose  a system 
of  buying  at  the  town  market? — Oh,  I thinV  it  would 
be  the  proper  place  for  the  farmers,  who  would  rather 
have  the  competition,  and  the  buyers,  even  when  there 
are  ten  or  twelve  tons  at  the  market,  say  there  was 
only  the  rubbish  of  the  country,  and  are  not  satisfied. 
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_ 9H°-  0“°®  a fortnight,  and  rid  the  stores?— Yes,  if 
Is  well6  WhUt  SUltS  t l0m » theY  W0llld  go  to  the  market 
no974l-  Do  they  leave  the  whole  buying  to  you?— Oh, 
^9742.  You  do  the  baling  for  them  when  you  do  buy? 

?°  y?UubaIe  in  the  market ?-There  is  a man 
1 hiT  ?omc  t0  sel1  and  there  is  a baler 
ttt“®a , t key  and  he  1S  responsible  to  them. 

tlR-  .J-  Y-  s,tewart.— You  say  the  change  in 
climate  has  led  to  the  growth  of  an  inferior  article. 
r*0  y°u  consider  the  climate  is  inferior  to  what  it  used 
T I,.have  heurd  a e°od  defll  about  seed. 

1 consider  the  chmate  is  the  cause  of  most  of  our 
bad  crops.  Another  reason  why  I say  that  is  that  I 
sowed  a good  deal  of  flax— a good  deal  of  Riga-  I 
went  to  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  see  what  flax  would 
come  off  a bag  of  seed,  and  what  flax  could  be  got 
°“  an  acre  of  ground;  and  I found  in  the  ditch  or 
sheltered  p ace  as  good  a sheaf  of  flax  as  could  be  got 
m the  centre  of  the  field.  I consider  that  the  frost 
in  Alay  and  June  was  the  cause  of  the  bad  crop,  or 
bad  seed  may  cause  it  at  anv  time. 

9745  You  take  the  tip-top  lots  that  are  put  in  the 
market  now,  how  would  they  compare  with  the  tip-top 
lots  of,  say,  SO  years  ago?— I believe  that  tbev  would 
not  be  as  good  now  and  we  had  more  yield  generallv; 

TCJood  flax  y°u  have  more  yield 

9746.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— Is  the  scutching  now  as 
meriyaS  4onner  — Better  sometimes  than  it  was  for- 

9747.  Mr.  Lane.— Have  you  any  trouble  with  the 

fishery  people  at  Ballybay ?— No,  sir;  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  here.  ° 
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9748.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — In  what  capacity  do  you 
C0(wa  before  us  to  oSer  evidence? — Well,  I grow  flax. 

9749.  Are  you  a scutch-mill  owner? — No. 

Has  there  been  a decrease  in  your  district? — 
°h,  yes;  a great  decrease. 

9751.  And  have  all  the  things  that  we  have  heard 
to-day  contributed  to  it?— Yes;  seed,  I think,  must 
improve;  if  you  have  good  seed  you  will  have  good 
i“ax-  My  father  sowed  M.B.M.  seed  40  years  ago. 
liie  flax  grows  now  right  enough,  but  it  finishes  out 
unevenly.  I know  that  from  experience.  It  is  Riga 
child  I have  sown  for  a good  number  of  years ; it  is 
the  best  I can  get. 

9752.  That  is  Dutch  seed? — It  is  good  seed,  but  it 
does  not  finish  level  in  the  field;  there  is  usually  2 ft. 
oi  a difference. 

9753.  Did  you  ever  try  Riga  seed? — That  is  the  white 
blossom. 

9754.  Did  you  ever  try  Riga  seed  or  Pernau  crown? 
it0’ 1 do  not  sow  any  Riga ; it  is  all  Dutch. 

, ' Has  the  low  price  not  contributed  to  the 

decline? — Oh,  yes,  certainly;  that  is  the  principal 

,,  P7®®-  I thought  you  told  me  seed  was  the  principal 
“mg ?— -That  ^ is  the  first  thing.  Oh,  yes,  and  of 
I°had  4be  Pr*ce-  * had  as  good  flax  last  year  as  ever 

®ie  price_  prior  to  two  years  ago  had  fallen  not 
it  wasy  ba<k  9uahty  but  even  for  good  quality? — Yes; 

y7®®-  Have  you  the  labour  difficulty  in  your  district? 

les,  a little,  but  of  course  if  there  were  good  prices 
nd  good  yield  we  would  grow  flax  still;  we  would 

^Q°^,Plan  ,°f  gr<W*g  £t‘ 

59.  Where  do  you  sell  your  flax? — In  Ballybay, 
and  some  m the  mill. 


9760.  Which  system  do  you  like  best?— I do  not 
6?*  a fl°od  Price  1 would  take  it  either  way. 

97bi.  Lon  t you  think  you  would  get  a better  price 
if  everyone  sold  in  the  open  market?— Yes. 

9762.  And  you  would  be  inclined  to  support  that  and 
that  alone? — Yes;  I think  if  the  mill-owners  would  send 
buyers  there  would  be  some  competition ; there  is  no 
competition  now;  there  is  supposed  to  be  a combina- 
tion, and  the  farmers  believe  that  spinners  could  eive 
more  of  a profit. 

9763.  Is  the  syndicate  you  refer  to  the  Linen  Thread 
Syndicate? — Yes. 

9764.  That  is  only  some  of  the  mills?— I remember 
a man,  Mr.  Hull,  buying,  and  he  never  asked  me  the 
price  but  wrote  out  the  ticket  for  10s.  Id.  I sold  as 
good  flax  this  year  at  7s.  lid. 

9765.  "What  yield  this  year  would  tempt  you  to  grow 
more  flax? — I would  sow  5 pecks  to  the  statute  acre, 
which  should  produce  10  stone  to  the  peck  ; I put 
about  8 pecks  to  the  Irish  acre — 8 or  9 generally  is 
what  I sow. 


9766-7.  I am  taking  it  then  at  5 pecks  to  the  statute 
acre— you  state  you  put  8 to  the  Irish  acre?— Yes. 
That  is  less  than  5 to  the  statute  acre. 

9768.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  you  are 
growing  different  flax  from  what  you  grew  some  years 
ago  from  the  M.B.M.  brand?— Yes;  it  is  not  so  good 
now. 


9769.  There  is  a difference  in  the  length,  some  of  it 
is  long  and  some  short? — Yes. 

9770.  That  is  the  way  you  see  the  greatest  change? 
— I think  it  is  not  as  good  seed;  of  course,  it  is  the 
same  ground,  and  it  is  all  over  the  field,  and  there 
are  a great  many  white  blossoms,  and  the  stalks  with 
the  white  blossoms  are,  as  a rule,  all  short. 


Daly,  Esq. 
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Allan  Cahhuth,  Esq.,  Itinerant  Instructor  in 

9771.  Me.  Hinohowbf. — You  are  Itinerant  Instruc- 
tor in  Agriculture  for  County  Monaghan? — Yes. 

9772.  And  in  the  course  of  your  duties  you  travel 
over  the  whole  county? — Yes. 

9773.  And,  of  course,  you  meet  flax-growers  and 
scutch  mill-owners? — Quite  so. 

9774.  In  your  experience  of  the  county  there  has 
been  a decline  of  flax? — There  has  been. 

9775.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  county  ? 

— Three  years.  . 

9776.  You  have  heard  various  ieasons  which  m the 
opinion  of  previous  witnesses  contributed  to  that  de- 
cline?— Quite  so. 

9777.  Do  you  concur  in  these  reasons.' — Yes;  m 
some  cases  I believe  the  decline  to  be  due  to  farmers 
starting  to  grow  flax  in  a different  place  in  the  rota- 
tion. They  used  to  set  potatoes  on  the  lea  sod_  with 
some  farmyard  manure,  then  took  flax.  In  the  district 
where  they  grew  flax  after  potatoes  they  always  had 
better  crops  than  they  have  now,  and  most  of_  them 
where  the  flax  is  now  grown  attribute  the  decline  to 
a change  in  the  rotation. 

9778.  You  do  not  know  any  district  where  lea  is 

ploughed  up  for  the  potato  crop? — No;  I do  not  know 
any  just  now.  . 

9779.  It  is  really  a change  in  the  farming  which  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  decline  in  flax 
growing? — Yes;  in  some  of  the  districts  where  the 
lands  are  poor. 

9780.  Would  you  say  that  was  a-  very  important 
cause,  or  the  other  reasons  we  have  had,  namely,  low 
prices,  scarcity  of  labour,  and  so  on,  were  more  im- 
portant causes? — Of  course,  scarcity  of  labour  affected 
that;  farmers  cannot  get  the  people  to  do  the  spade 
labour  and  change  the  rotation. 

9781.  We  had  it  to-day  that  Dutch  seed  is  con- 
tinually sown  in  certain  districts.  Do  you  find  in  your 
travels'  that  the  opinion  as  to  the  suitability  of  Dutch 
seed  for  some  soils,  and  Riga  for  others,  still  holds? 
Yes;  but  there  is  very  little  to  support  it. 

9782.  Have  you  seen  Dutch  and  Riga  sown  on  the 
same  field?— Not  the  same  field,  but  fields  practically 
the  same  and  the  same  localities. 

9783.  And  the  same  class  of  treatment? — Yes,  and 
the  same  rotation. 

9784.  And  in  some  seasons  you  find  Riga  do 

better?— It  is  quite  true  there  is  not  any  rule  you  can 
follow  as  to  that.  , 

9785.  You  give  it  as  your  opinion  that-  Riga  seed 
was  suited  to  light  and  Dutch  to  heavy  soil  ? — I do  not 
find  that  from  observation. 

9786.  With  regard  to  manuring,  is  that  a practice 
generally?— It  is,  largely  in  a good  many  districts, 
but  in  many  cases  you  find  manure  has  not  as  much 
effect  as  you  would  expect,  but  taking  it  generally 
it  has  some  effect  in  making  flax  scutch  better,  and 
farmers  agree  where  flax  is  manured  the_  crop  is  more 
even  and  there  is  less  danger  of  injuring  it  in  the 
water  or  in  the  scutching. 

9787.  What  manure  is  used — Icainit  or  muriate  of 
potash? — Kainifc  and  muriate  of  potash. 

9788.  Do  you  see  a large  yield  of  flax  in  this  county? 
— Not  large. 

9789.  We  have  been  told  that  there  is  a big  yield 

in  low-lying  boggy  soils.  Do  you  know  that? — I do 
not  know  anyone  growing  flax  on  low-lying  boggy 
soils.  , , , , .. 

9790.  So  that  you  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  observation.  Do  you  find  that  it  is  the 
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general  impression  among  the  farmers  growing  flax 
that  the  open  market  is  the  best? — They  are  all  agreed 
about  that. 

9791.  Do  you  see  much  difficulty  in  organising  a 
movement  for  establishing  the  market? — I do  not  see 
any ; the  scutch  mill-owners  seem  as  favourable  to  the 
movement  as  the  farmers. 

9792.  What  changes  would  you  suggest  should  be 
made  in  the  flax  markets — Ballybay  and  Castleblayney 
are  all  right? — Yes. 

9793.  And  Clones  has  a market? — Practically  none. 

9794.  Has  Monaghan  a flax  market? — It  has. 

9795.  Would  these  four  towns  serve  the  needs  of 
the  county? — They  should  serve  the  needs  of  the 
county  quite  well. 

9796.  It  does  not  need  new  markets,  but  rather 
existing  ones  more  generally  supported? — Yes;  and 
that  the  mill-owners  will  not  sell  any  flax  at  their 
mills  so  that  all  shall  go  to  the  market. 

9797.  Do  you  find  that  the  flax-growers  are  generally 
the  small  farmers? — I could  not  be  sure  of  that;  I do 
not  think  it  is  a general  thing ; I know  a good  many 
men,  large  farmers,  who  are  growing  flax  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

9798.  That  is,  large  for  the  County  Monaghan  ?— Yes. 

9799.  That  would  be  farmers  of  35  to  40  acres?— Yes. 

9800.  Me.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Do  you  know  of  any 
district  in  this  county  where  spade  labour  is  still  con- 
tin  ue'd? — I do. 

9801.  And  is  the  flax  crop  superior  there?— Those 
who  go  in  for  spade  labour  generally  do  it  after  lea 
crop,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  taking  potatoes  from 
the  lea  and  following  up  with  flax;  it  is  only  in  a 
very  odd  case  you  see  it. 

9802.  Practically  speaking  there  is  none  of  the 
labour  you  mention  being  carried  on  now? — Not  now. 

9803.  You  say  that  little  benefit  has  been  gained 
by  applying  kainit  further  thnn  there  is  less  danger 
of  destroying  the  flax  in  the  retting  or  scutching?— I 
said  in  some  districts  there  was  little  gain. 

9804.  But  I think  you  said  here  that  it  gives  more 
uniformity  ? — Yes. 

9805.  And  brings  out  a uniform  article? — Yes. 

9806.  Might  it  not  be  want  of  uniformity  due  to  the 
flax  growing  unevenly  on  bad  spots  and  good  spots?— 
It  might  be  due  to  uneven  soil,  that  is  true. 

9807.  And  consequently  it  is  likely  to  be  unevenly 
retted  in  the  ponds  and  unevenly  scutched?— Yes; 
that  is  quite  true. 

9808.  And  the  application  of  the  kaimt  has  met  tnat 

state  of  things? — Yes.  _ . 

9809.  Is  not  that  a great  benefit  in  itself? — It  is. 

9810.  Mb.  Barbotjr. — Could  you  give  me  the  rate 
of  wages  in  Ballybay,  in  the  rural  district?  For 
labour? 

9811.  For  skilled  labour? — For  flax? 

9812.  For  general  labour  paid  by  the  week? — The 

most  they  get  and  their  support.  _ 

9813.  Perhaps  you  would  not  care  to  give  a figure. 
— I could  scarcely  give  a figure,  there  are  so  many 
different  systems  amongst  farmers  paying  for  labour. 

9814.  Mu.  Lane. — Do  you  come  across  any  cases  ot 
trouble  between  the  Fishery  Conservators  and  flax- 
growers? — No ; one  gentleman  told  me  his  flax-water 
goes  into  a river  that  is  protected,  and  that  he  likes 
to  see  the  fish  in  it;  he  lets  some  water  off  now  and 
some  again  from  a catch-dam.  The  trouble  in  some 
districts  is  due  to  the  whole  flax-water  being  let  awa. 
at  the  same  time. 


Robert 

Ballagh, 

Esq. 


Robeut  Ballagh,  Esq.,  Castlesliane, 

9815.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— Are  you  a flax-grower  P— 
Yes. 

9816.  And  a mill-owner? — Yes. 

9817.  And  you  wish,  I understand,  to  make  a state- 
ment?—In  regard  to  buying  flax,  perhaps  there  are 
some  spinners  on  the  Commission? 

9818.  Yes?— Well,  I would  ask  them  not  to  higgle 
with  the  flax-growers  as  is  done  at  the  present  time. 

If  they  would  examine  the  flax,  and  see  what  it  is 
worth,  let  them  offer  that  to  the  farmer,  and  not  begin 
to  bargain  over  it,  making  him  state  the  price,  and 
offering  far  less  in  the  hope  of  getting  it  cheap.  If 
the  farmer  does  not  hold  out  he  will  have  to  sell  cheap, 
hut  if  he  is  a good  business  man  he  will  get  Is.  a 
stone  more. 

9819.  You  are  a business  man,  and  when  yon  take 


County  Monaghan,  examined. 

your  horse  to  Ballybay  fair  to  sell,  do  you  ask  what  it 
is  worth? — It  is  a different  thing  in  regard  to  the  “ ‘ 
farmer,  and  it  is  no  reason  why  the  spinner  should  n 
offer  the  man  the  value  of  his  flax.  • . 

9820-  Do  the  cattle  dealers  and  the  horse  deal 
do  that? — I would  not  put  the  spinners  alongside  tne 
— I think  they  do  not  get  a very  good  name.  Buy 
higgle  over  Id.  a stone,  and  it  is  most  ridiculous 
them  to  offer  a man  Is.  a stone  less  than  the  value 
the  flax.  ■ 

9821.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Do  the  buyers 
courage  the  dealers? — Yes ; sometimes  seeing  wna 
going  on  ,1  tell  farmers  to  go  home  and  sow  nc > 
flax.  You  want  to  have  sales  in  such  a marke  __ 
treatment  farmers  get  is  enough  to  put  any  man 
growing  flax. 
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9822.  It  would  do  if  the  farmer  liad  any  reason  to 

think  he  would  get  what  he  asked?— If  there  were  any 
reasonable  buyers  in  the  market  he  might  get  fair 
treatment,  but  fellows  come  up  to  him  bidding  half- 
pence and  pence.  “ 

9823.  Let  him  ask  his  price.  You  want  to  make  the 
buyer  both  buyer  and  seller  and  let  the  farmer  sit 
down  on  the  shaft  of  his  cart?— He  knows  nothing  of 
the  value  of  the  flax ; he  thinks  his  flax  good  no  matter 
what  it  is. 

9824.  You  would  like  to  have  the  flax  bought  and 
the  farmer  not  sell  at  all?— No ; I would  like  the  buyer 
to  give  the  value  of  the  flax  at  once  and  not  be  offering 
twopences  and  threepences  according  as  he  meets  the 
customer. 


9825.  Me.  J.  W.  Stewart.— Do  you  as  a scutch  mill- 
owner  assist  your  customer ?— Yes,  on  occasions-  per- 
haps I have  five  or  six  in  the  market  at  the  one  ’time. 

9826.  You  assist  five  or  six? — Yes. 


9827.  You  think  a good  business  man,  a good  sales- 
man, will  get  6d.  a stone  more  than  one  not  up  in  the 
business? — Probably. 

9828.  It  is  important  then  that  when  the  farmer 
sends  his  flax  to  the  mill,  the  scutcher  should  be  a 
good  salesman? — Yes. 

9829.  Cattle  selling  has  been  mentioned,  but  that  is 
quite  different  from  selling  flax.  A man  may  be  a 
very  good  judge  of  cattle,  and  can  judge  of  its  value 
very  well  by  looking  at  the  beast?— He  can. 

9830.  And  he  is  engaged  in  that  business  more  or 
less  all  the  year,  but  the  selling  of  flax  arises  only 
once  a year? — Yes. 

9831.  Take  the  case  of  an  innocent  farmer  who  asks 
6d.  a stone  less  than  the  value  of  his  flax,  would  the 
buyer  want  to  buy  the  flax  at  6d.  less  than  that  again? 
—I  do  believe  some  buyers  would  try  to  buy  it  at  6d. 
less  than  that  again;  of  course,  I do  not  say  a re- 
spectable buyer  would  do  so. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  4tli  July. 


Bai xybay. 
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FIFTEENTH  DAY. 

MONDAY,  4th  JULY,  1910, 
AT  2 o’clock,  P.M., 

At  Dungannon. 


PRESENT : 

James  Scott  Gordon,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  (in  the  chair). 

James  G.  Crawford,  Esq.  I Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P.  ] Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

George  T.  Fidleb,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


W.  G.  Hoey,  Esq.,  Caledon,  County  Tyrone,  examined. 


9832.  Mr.  Gordon. — Mr.  Hoey,  are  you  a farmer? — 
Yes. 

9S33.  And  a flax-grower? — Yes. 

9834.  You  come  here  in  your  private  capacity  as  a 
farmer  to  lay  your  evidence  before  us? — Yes. 

9835.  Have  you  read  the  terms  of  reference  to  this 
Committee — do  you  understand  what  this  Committee 
are  inquiring  into? — Oh,  yes;  I have. 

9836.  Have  you  laid  a statement  before  the  Com- 
mittee?— I sent  it  on  to  the  Secretary. 

9837.  I notice  that  in  that  statement  you  give  what 
m your  opinion  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  de- 
crease of  the  flax  grown  in  the  Caledon  and  Dyan 
districts — those  are  the  districts  you  represent? — Yes. 

9838.  You  state,  first,  that  the  decline  is  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  labour  to  handle  the  flax  at  the  time  of 
pulling,  spreading  and  lifting? — Yes,  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause. 

9839.  And  the  wages  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
handling  are  double  the  amount  it  cost  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago? — Yes. 

9840.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  now  with 
regard  to  that — the  cost  o,f  labour? — Not  very  much; 
it  is  the  high  wages  that  have  to  be  paid;  first  of  all, 
we  do  not  object  as  much  to  the  high  wages  as  to  the 
trouble  of  getting  hands  to  work  the  flax;  the  trouble 
??  getting  the  hands  is  more  the  difficulty,  not  so  much 
tne  high  wages. 

It  is  the  scarcity  of  labour? — Yes,  the  scarcity 
or  labour  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  decrease  in  our 
Qistrict.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  work  done, 
oorne  years  ago,  when  a large  quantity  of  flax  was 
grown,  nearly  all  the  farmers  had  their'  flax  pulled  in 
e same  week,  about  the  same  time,  and  we  might 
?.ve  from  twenty  to  forty  hands,  in  the  district  avail- 
Vj0r  working  the  flax,  along  with  oflr  own  men  kept 
f constantly;  then  these  men  going  round 

n“  “hey  could  not  attend  all  the  farmers  at  the 
f ® “me,  and  they  got  independent,  and  the 
mers  found  they  could  not  compete  with  one 


another  in  the  way  they  were  doing;  it  was  not  the  Dungannon. 
cost  of  the  labour  of  their  workmen  that  was  the  priu-  — 
cipal  cause ; it  was  not  altogether  the  high  labour,  but  Judy  4, 1910. 
of  course  the  wages  are  higher — more  than  double  what  — 

they  were  a quarter  of  a century  ago — and  then  there  W.  G.  Hoey, 
was  such  a hurry  to  get  the  flax  handled,  if  you  did  ^59- 
not  let  them  have  their  own  way  in  the  handling  of 
it,  in  fact,  you  dared  not  speak  to  one  of  them  hardly ; 
if  you  did  not  please  them  in  every  way  they  would 
leave  your  field  and  go  to  another  man's,  and  they 
just  handled  it  nearly  as  they  pleased. 

9842.  Are  you  referring  now  to  permanent  labour 
or  the  casual  labour  you  employed? — Well,  it  was 
casual  labour  principally  that  handled  the  flax  in  our 
district. 

9843.  Then  farmers  in  this  district  have  not 
sufficient  permanent  hands? — Not  the  large  farmers. 

9844.  Is  flax  in  the  district  you  represent  grown  by 
farmers  who  have  large  areas  of  land?— Not  recently'; 
they  had  to  give  it  up;  it  is  small  farmers  with  20  or 
30  acres  who  mostly  grow  flax  within  the  last  five 
or  seven  years. 

9845.  Have  these  farmers  not  sufficient  labour  within 
themselves  to  handle  the  flax? — Yes,  most  of  them 
have;  they  have  the  help  of  their  own  families;  and 
by  exchanging  with  each  other  these  small  farmers 
obtain  the  hands  necessary  to  handle  the  flax. 

9846.  Then  what  you  have  referred  to  really  does 
not  apply  to  those  who  are  growing  flax  at  the  present 
time? — Oh,  certainly  not. 

9847.  You  stated  that  the  wages  were  considerably 
higher  than  25  years  ago? — Yes. 

9848.  What  do  you  pay  for  labour  during  the  flax- 
pulling  time? — We  paid  as  much  as  3s.  6d.  a day  and 
board,  their  keep  and  food,  which  would  amount  to 
about  6s.  per  day. 

9849.  Can  you  state  what  the  figures  were  20 
or  25  years  ago  ? — The  average  pay  was  about  eighteen 
pence — Is.  6d.,  that  was  the  highest  wages  paid  then — 
well,  probably,  2s. ; and  labourers  could  be  treated  then 
in  an  entirely  different  way  from  the  present  time. 
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Dungannon.  9850.  You  say  3s.  6d.  a day  is  now  the  wages  you 

— pay  men? — Yes;  it  is  principally  men  who  pull  flax 
Jtjly  4, 1910.  in  our  district ; we  have  occasionally  some  women,  but 

— very  few  at  the  present  time. 

\V.  G Hoey,  9851.  And  boys,  do  you  employ  them? — Yes,  boys 
Esq  pull;  a smart  lad  can  pull  flax,  too. 

9851a.  What  wages  would  you  pay  women  per  day? 
— They  get  the  same  if  they  do  the  same  share  of 
pulling  flax. 

9852.  3s.  6d.  per  dayP — Yes. 

9853.  Do.  you  pay  women  and  men  the  same  for 
spreading  flax  ? — Not  so  much ; 2s.  6d.  to  3s.  for  spread- 
ing the  flax. 

9854.  Do  you  find  the  quality  of  the  work  as  good 
as  it  was  20  years  ago? — Yes;  they  can  do  the  work  as 
well,  but  it  has  to  be  hurried  over  to  get  it  done  at  all. 
This  would  spoil  flax  in  the  handling.  There  have  been 
complaints  made  recently  about  the  handling  of  flax; 
it  was  the  hurried  way  it  had  to  be  done;  men  are  as 
capable  and  farmers  are  as  capable  of  having  it  handled 
properly,  but  the  flax  had  to  be  hurried  over  to  get 
it  completed. 

9855.  You  believe  then  that  the  high  wages  have  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  decrease  in  the  flax? — Not 
very  much;  if  we  could  grow  a good  crop  of  flax  the 
wages  would  not  matter. 

9856.  You  feel  that  if  you  had  more  labour  the  large 
farmers  in  the  district  you  represent  would  grow  flax? 
— I am  certain  of  it. 

9857.  What  rotation  do  you  follow? — In  the 
cropping? 

9858.  Yes? — We  always  sow  flax  after  lea  oats;  that 
is  the  usual  way  flax  is  sown  in  our  district. 

* 9859.  How  many  years  do  you  leave  the  land  down 

in  grass? — Usually  about  ten  in  grazing. 

9860.  Then  it  is  ploughed  up  and  put  through  a 
course? — Yes,  ploughed,  sowed  in  lea  oats,  flax  follow- 
ing, then  manuring. 

9861.  Is  the  quality  of  the  fibre  of  flax  as  good 
as  it  was  some  years  ago  ? — No ; in  some  pieces  of  flax 
it  appears  to  be  as  good,  but  they  are  rare. 

9862.  That  is  not  general? — No,  very  rare. 

9863.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — To  the  too 
often  sowing  of  flax  in  the  same  land. 

9864.  But  you  have  already  stated  that  the  land 
is  laid  down  to  grass  for  ten  years? — Yes,  it  should; 
that  is  the  rotation  I labour  my  land  principally  on. 

9865.  You  are  speaking  now  of  your  own  rotation; 
is  that  followed  by  most  farmers  in  your  neighbour- 
hood?— No,  not  by  small  farmers;  they  would  allow 
it  to  remain  in  grass  four,  five,  or  six  years,  say 
farmers  of  from  20  to  40  acres. 

9866.  You  mentioned  that  the  quality  of  the  flax 
was  not  as  good  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  you 
said  that  that  was  due  to  the  land  having  been  too 
often  cropped? — Yes,  and  too  often  fiaxed. 

9867.  Do  farmers  not  lay  the  land  longer  down  in 
grass  than  they  did  20  or  25  years  ago? — By  large 
farmers  it  is  getting  more  rest  in  grazing,  but  not  by 
small  farmers,  who  break  it  up  every  four  or  five  or 
six  years,  you  may  say. 

9868.  Then  you  say  that  that  has  a good  deal  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  crop? — I believe  that,  and  the 
seasons  have  a great  deal  to  do  also  with  it ; but  it  is 
principally  due  to  the  too  often  flaxing  of  land ; there 
is  no  person  who  can  grow  flax,  no  matter  what  manure 
is  applied,  if  the  land  has  not  been  a certain  time  in 
grazing  and  rest. 

9869.  You  have  proved  that? — Yes. 

9870.  How  do  you  prepare  your  land  for  flax;  do 
you  plough  it  or  rib  it? — Plough  it  with  a chill  plough, 
and  if  we  find  that  the  land  shows  any  sign  of  growing 
weeds,  use  a cultivator  in  spring  when  preparing  for 
.the  seed. 

9871.  Do  weeds  grow  more  freely  after  flax  than  after 
an  oat  crop? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks 
of  the  flax  crop ; it  leaves  the  land  in  a worse  state  for 
the  following  crop;  if  you  have  a heavy  crop  it  does 
not  leave  the  land  in  so  bad  a state,  but  if  you  have 
a failure,  the  land  is  in  such  a state  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  it  into  proper  order  again. 

9872.  And  if  the  land  was  clean,  would  there  be 
more  weeds  after  flax  than  after  oats? — Yes,  there 
would  be. 

9873.  "Why  would  that  be  so? — Well,  one  rea- 
son is  that  the  flax  is  taken  earlier  off  the 
ground,  and  weeds  have  more  time  to  rise  than  after 
an  oat  crop ; there  is  a difference  of  six  weeks,  or  per- 
haps two  months;  besides  the  oat  crop  is  out,  and  the 
weeds  are  cut  off,  and  the  flax  is  pulled  and  the  weeds 
are  left  behind  in  the  land. 


9874.  Would  it  not  be  on  account  of  the  oats  being 
longer  and  often  heavier  than  the  flax,  would  that 
not  help  to  keep  the  weeds  down? — Yes,  and  also  the 
cutting  of  the  crop  takes  the  weeds  away  off  the  land. 

9875.  You  mentioned  that  no  matter  what  manure 
you  applied,  if  you  crop  land  with  flax  too  often,  it 
would  not  yield  well? — There  has  not  yet  been  found 
a manure  that  will  give  the  element  to  the  soil  that 
flax  removes  from  the  soil. 

9876.  Do  you  apply  any  manures  to  your  flax?— 
Yes,  kainit. 

9877.  Why  do  you  use  kainit? — Since  I saw  the  re- 
ports of  the  Department  and  the  trials  they  had  with 
kainit  as  applied  to  flax  I thought  I would  try  it,  and 
I believe  it  is  beneficial  to  flax. 

9878.  In  what  way? — It  seems  to  me  to  keep  flax 
growing,  from  the  time  it  is  put  into  the  ground;  and 
since  I used  kainit  flax  has  never  yellowed  with  me. 
There  is  a stage  in  the  growth  of  flax  called  “ the 
yellow,”  and  ever  since  I applied  kainit  I have  never 
seen  my  flax  yellow. 

9879.  That  is  often  attributed  to  frosts? — We  have 
had  frosts  this  season. 

9880.  You  don’t  think  frost  brings  about  "yellow- 
ing ’’? — Not  altogether.  We  have  yellowing  flax 
sometimes  in  the  very  best  seasons,  when  we  do  not 
know  the  cause  of  it.  I believe  that  with  kainit  I 
have  not  seen  it  yellowing. 

9881.  In  your  statement,  Mr.  Hoey,  you  seem  to 
point  to  the  question  of  labour  as  the  chief  cause  in 
the  decline  of  flax-growing? — Yes. 

9882.  And  you  make  a suggestion  here  about  how 
the  labour  difficulty  could  be  overcome.  Yovi  state 
that  "you  understand  that  a large  number  of  labourers 
in  the  County  Donegal  leave  for  work  in  England 
and  Scotland,  during  the  summer  months,  for  the  hay 
and  corn  harvest,  and  that  if  the  Department  could 
succeed  in  getting  20  or  30  of  these  men  in  each  dis- 
trict to  be  superintended  by  some  person  capable  of 
instructing  them  in  the  handling  of  flax — the  farmers 
to  feed  and  pay  these  labourers — the  farmers  could 
rely  on  getting  them,  and  it  would  cause  flax  to  be 
grown  on  the  larger  farms  of  from  150  to  200  acres; 
that  on  the  majority  of  these  farms  flax  has  not  been 
grown  for  upwards  of  quarter  of  a century,  and  would 
give  a return  in  yield  and  quality  superior  to  what 
you  had  in  past  years;  and  that  this  district  was 
considered  in  past  years  the  best  flax-growing  district 
in  Ulster.”  You  refer  to  the  casual  labour? — Yes. 

9883.  How  long  would  you  be  prepared  to  employ 
that  number  of  labourers? — From  two  to  three  weeks. 

9884.  You  mention  here  the  class  of  labourers  going 
to  England  and  Scotland? — Yes. 

9885.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  these 
labourers  find  work  for  six  and  very  often  nine  months 
in  the  year;  could  you  expect  men  who  get  employ- 
ment from  six  to  nine  months  in  the  year  to  come  to 
your  district  for  two  or  three  weeks? — I have  heard 
that  a good  many  go  for  the  hay  and  oat  harvest. 
Very  often  our  corn  harvest  follows  immediately  on 
the  pulling  and  handling  of  the  flax,  indeed,  I have 
seen  the  two  working  together — the  spreading  of  the 
flax  and  the  cutting  of  the  oats  at  the  same  time — and 
I am  certain  that  if  we  had  in  our  district  a number 
of  these  labourers,  that  they  would  be  employed  all 
through  the  harvest  for  a month  or  even  for  six 
weeks’  labour. 

9886.  You  could  hardly  expect  labourers  to  come 
from  a distance  to  this  district  to  be  employed  only 
six  weeks,  when  if  they  go  to  other  districts  they  would 
be  employed  for,  say,  three  months? — Perhaps  not. 

9887.  However,  you  put  that  forward  as  a recom- 
mendation to  this  Committee? — Yes.  , 

9888.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  their  being  employed 
from  this  time  of  year,  from,  say,  the  flax  season, 
right  on  to  the  end  of  October,  till  the  potatoes  are 
all  raised? — Yes,  there  would  be  in  our  district  if  they 
would  spread  and  come  to  different  farmers,  as  1 
suppose  they  have  to  do  in  England  and  Scotland;  » 
they  would  not  want  to  keep  in  a body.  The  most 
of  them  like  to  keep  together,  as  I understand,  but  if 
they  would  separate  they  would  be  employed  till  the 
harvest. 

9889.  You  propose  to  pay  them  wages  and  feed  them 
— what  about  housing  them? — That  would  be  a diffi- 
culty. 

9890.  Would  there  be  accommodation  in  the  dis- 
trict?— Yes;  there  would  be  in  Dyan;  there,  are  lof® 
in  Caledon,  if  the  Earl  of  Caledon  would  give  them. 
I am  sure  they  would  do. 
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9891.  You  refer  to  the  Caledon  Estate?— Yes 

9892.  Is  it  the  home  farm?_It  is  mill  lofts  they  have 
in  our  district— loits  connected  with  large  corn  and 
flax  mills. 

9893.  ion  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
farmers  to  accommodate  these  menf-lt  would  not  be 

=1°^:  * eet  a“  >",ki  “ 
9891-  Would  there  not  La,  cmp.mtirelj,  .peaking, 
few  fuimeis  who  would  employ  so  many? — Not  if  thev 
were  growing  the  quantities  of  flax  they  used  to  grow. 
I have  had  forty  hands  in  one  field  pulling  flax  before 
now  ; if  the  quantities  were  grown  that  we  refer  to 
that  used  to  be  grown,  farmers  would  be  able  to 
employ  30  or  40  hands  m one  field 
9895.  You  also  refer  to  the  unsatisfactory  prices 
receded  for  flax-have  you  any  statement  to  make 
about  that.  — I believe  that  we  have  not  in  some  years 
past  got  value  for  our  flax;  the  manufacturers  have 
not  given  the  price  for  flax  they  could  have  given  in 
some  years  past.  It  appears  to  me  they  made  i T rule 
in  giving  a certain  amount,  a certain  price  for  flax  • 
there  is  one  thing  certain  they  will  get  the  flax  • ‘it 
would  go  nowhere  else-the  manufacturers  must  get 
it;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  they  said  for  a certfin 
number  of  years  past,  " we  will  give  a certain  price 
for  flax,’’  and  except  for  a fancy  piece  of  flax  they 
would  not  exceed  the  top  price,  say,  9s.,  at  the  mills. 

I he  whole  scutching  season  the  prices  range  from  Os. 
to  9s.,  and  you  could  not  get  anything  over  that, 
except  for  a fancy  piece.  The  highest  price  I received 
in  the  past  ten  years  was  8s.  9d.,  and  the  lowest  7s. 

I know  that  the  flax  I sold  for  7s.  would  be  more  than 
ds.  worse  than  the  flax  I got  8s.  9d.  for. 
uo96.  You  refer  to  different  yearsP— Yes,  different 


9897.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  want  of  competition? 
~ res,  want  of  competition. 

J898.  How  do  you  market  flax  ?— Principally  at  the 

989£h  Have  you  any  open  market ?— None  nearer 
than  Dungannon  or  Armagh ; it  is  ten  miles  to  Armagh 
and  eight  miles  to  Dungannon. 

■m90?'  v "™  5,011  ,”“5'  round  these 

mills.-— A o,  m our  district  not  many  buyers:  we  have 
frnmprinc*ipal  bliye?'>  with  sometimes  a casual  visit 
from  another,  which  might  be  once,  twice,  perhaps, 
two  weeks  m succession,  and  he  would  not  return  for 
11  M°ni  vr  S,3F  Weeks’  15urhnPs  not  for  two  mouths. 

"901.  lou  have  to  leave  the  flax  at  the  mill  until 
8 °uyer  CT,lGS  r°9Qd?-0h,  no;  we  have  a buyer  who 
comes  weekly,  and  an  occasional  buyer  that  comes  two 
weess  m succession,  and  then,  perhaps,  not  for  two 
months  again  or  a month. 

No"not  in°ournm'lhaCtiCally  J°U  kavc  competition?— 
Woiild  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  take  the 
nax  to  the  open  market  at  Dungannon  or  Armagh?— 
ibe  farmers  of  the  district  have  been  used  to  selling 
..  le  “u“8-  They  have  a dread  of  taking  the  flax  to 
e market;  most  of  them  want  to  sell  at  the  mills:  it 
ppears  they  have  some  fear  or  dread  that  they  will 
fltr  +1  t,1;eated  • Ve,’y  often  when  they  brought 
a W “larket-  ,the  flax  was  pulled  and  tossed 

the  ?nV  i 'jot  sold  to  the  first  man  who  came  to 
a , failed  to  be  sold  afterwards,  and  often 

t],p  kome  unsold  had  to  be  brought  again  to 

th®  ®lU  and  get  redressed.  6 

her  fl , That  Is  i’ollr  own  experience?— Yes,  I remein- 
teLli  , Dly  fatller  took  t0  Armagh  market,  it  was 
tossea  about  and  could  not  be  sold ; it  was  stored  witli 
be  flax-buyer  for  two  months  in  Armagh,  and  sold  to 
Wlxr^hauteVei'  he  liked  t0  Sive  for  it  afterwards, 
a S.  Tkat  18  a number  of  yeai-s  ago?— Yes,  that  is 
K ot  .™avs  ago. 

7““-  a?ve  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
be  tl.J1i0VV1®.tke  "mrket? — The  public  market  would 
to  believeSitP*aCe  f°F  dus  the  faimR,'s  could  be  got 

senate,"3? fc  ™kat  liaPPens  in  the  district  at  the  pre- 
mills.  6 kest  p'eces  °f  flflx  are  bought  at  the 

inferior  ^ud  tk?. worst? — And  if  there  is  a piece  of  flax 
to  ont  ;+ln  luahty,  the  buyer  may  not  be  so  anxious 
week  nr  +’  and  i1^  r?m.ains  for  a time  at  the  mill,  for  a 
and  it  i«T°’  * ie?  *s  probably  brought  to  the  market ; 
inferior  „ * n°t  fair  to  the  markets  to  bring  only  the 
mills  P,eces  there,  and  to  sell  the  good  pieces  in  the 

oiTLS'l  <*’1uld  scarcely  expect  buyers  to  go  to  the 
"Certainly  not*60  * iere  18  none  kllt  tke  worst  shown  ? 


b a?  °f ^ *•*«<•  * 

‘ii  , „ i°“  "mb  to  express  any  views  on  tint 
Sit" I eta  J know  ,n  thing 
about  it,  I was  not  present  at  nnv  of  the  sales  ana 
I cannot  express  any  views.  * ’ 

ne fl3'  Y°"  t0,ld  ”?  the  quality  of  the  flax  was  not 
anvthin^tS°i0d  as.  2lt  -vours  ago-:  llus  the  scutcli-niill 
. I ; »'*»«  that.*--I  do  not  think  so. 

a t18  tl.,e  sci,tehing  better  done  now  than  -’ll  veirs 
*»■'»»  Hint  wants  his  Ita  well 
“‘•“died  at  the,  null  can  have  it  done  so 
omo  Wn  fishes  l'— Yes,  if  he  wishes. 

,ilw-  'Vl11  tliat  necessitate  his  paying  more?— Not 
anymore.  1 - ■-  X'U1, 

stone”'  H0"’  mUCh  d°  - °U  pay  for  s(-'Utching? — Is.  per 

r>niS=8-«^y°Ui?SkJth*  ““foil-mill  owner  to  take  more 
pains  and  real  v do  it  well,  does  he  not  charge  vou 
more. — Ao,  nothing  more.  * 

J-How  does  he  pay  his  men.  by  piece-work  or  bv 
9C)9nbi  T ? Pe,‘ stone  for  whatever  they  scutch.  * 

itShe‘i^,at  ab°’-lt  tThe,t-,T;  what  do  ym.  do  with 
t — The  tow  business  is,  I think,  a sore  business  too— 
better  ,n  rc|at,0,i  to  flax;  I think  it  would  be 

; ,®*t^  fo.r  fa™ers  it  tlie  mill-owners  did  not  get  buv- 
mg  the  tow;  there  would  be  a much  better  yield  of 

JTli, mill-[.,wll7  kccp  the  tow  and  simplv 
give  tile  farmer  a price  for  whatever  tow  has  been 
mioffim  ot' 111  lhe  'ump? — That  is  usuallv  the  wav, 
M-2.  He  does  not  pay  for  it  per  cwt.  or  per  stone  -— 
In  some  cases  they  allow  so  much  per  stone,  2d.  or  3d 
for  jd„PTo^  e °PP0S,te  tht  st°Ues  of  fli,s  yu"  kave 
®9f3;iIf/ou  did  not  wish  to  sell  the  scutch-mill 

Zmy  taZii  Z'li'iS"4'1* il  f" 

9924.  That  is  almost  unknown? — Yes. 

9925.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  seed  sown  now 
compared  with  that  sown  a number  of  venrs  ago  ™ 
Some  years.  I think,  the  seed  is  all  right.  I believe  that 

Whenrt? 118  ’aV€  “ PTt  deal  t0  do  with  the  seed,  too. 
When  they  have  a bad  harvest  it  is  impossible  to  save 
good  seed,  but  when  they  have  a good  harvest  the 
K?  1S,,!{11  r,fIlt-  . This  year  the  seed  is  not  as  good  as 
year's  *10'181'  * 1,8  * ear  the  tT0P  looks  as  well  as  last 

D S'  W1“,t  "“V  *>  f>»  sow? — Principally 

o “LSlSolSS® t0  w,‘“  si»i» 

i "r*8'  -vo".flnd  that  Dutch  does  better  in  vour 
locality  than  Riga?— Yes,  it  yields  better,  and  Verv 
often  it  gives  a better  quality  of  flax. 

9929  Do  you  think  it  is  a ‘question  of  good  seed?- 

eon'nlte  ^J0'™  b°£  R'S?  Dutch-  «»d  I have  hml 
equam  good  crops  from  both. 

9930-  So  then  it  is  a question  of  qnalitv,  not  a 
question  of  variety?— Not  a question  of  variety;  some 
R JnSf/w?*CVS  b£ttfr,  tLSn  KiSa-  and  some  that 
Riga  is  better  than  Dutch;  Dutch  seed  is  better  on  a 
^ga  !S  better  on  a kgkt,  gravelly  soil. 
tom  know  that  impression  is  prettv  general,  but 
is  it  not  voiir  experience  that  if  you  have  good  seed  it 
does  not  matter  what  the  brand  is  or  which  class  of  soil 
you  sow  it  on?— I do  not  think  so ; I believe  certain  soils 
require  certain  brands  of  seed  to  grow  a good  crop 
the  same  as  different  sorts  of  oats  need  different  sorts 
of  soils ; that  is  my  experience:  on  some  of  my  land  l 
S°oooo  tj0,  8Ild  on  other  Parts  1 ^wed  Dutch! 

JJ8-.  Have  you  ever  sown  Irish-saved  seed?— Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

9933.  You  have  never  known  seed  to  be  saved  in 
your  district? — No;  none  saved  in  our  district. 

9934.  Several  of  those  who  have  been  giving  evidence 
before  this  Committee  have  recommended  that  it  would 
be  advisable  if  a company  were  formed  which  would 
buy  the  green  flax  dried  from  farmers  and  ret  it,  and 
then  have  it  scutched.  Do  you  think  that  that  idea 
would  be  practicable ?-It  would  be  impossible;  you 
see,  the  flax  in  Ulster  has  all  to  be  pulled  in  about 
two  weeks ; as  far  as  I know,  in  the  districts  of  Ulst*- 
three  weeks  at  the  outside,  and  I think  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  company  to  handle  what  flax  is 
grown  m Ulster. 

9935  Oh  the  company  would  buv  it  from  the 

thT?  green  stafo-  9°  that  the  farmer 
-HIdhaVe  40  ft111,1,  Jt  as  ke  is  doing  now?— And  at 
what  stage  would  the  company  buy  it  then? 


Dungannon. 
July  4, 1910. 
IV.  G.  Hoey. 
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Dungaxnon. 

Jitlx  4, 1910. 
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9936.  When  it  is  dried? — Ready  for  scutching. 

9937.  No,  it  would  be  dried  in  the  green  state  before 
being  steeped? — The  greatest  part  of  the  labour  is 
getting  the  flax  pulled;  if  the  farmer  gets  it  pulled 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it  after- 
wards. 

9938.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  dried  in  the  green 
state? — It  would  spoil  the  fibre,  I think,  if  the  flax 
were  pulled  and  left  two  or  three  days  without  being 
steeped,  we  would  have  striped  flax,  or  mixed  colours; 
the  sun  has  an  effect  on  the  flax  if  it  is  left  two  or 
three  days  after  being  pulled,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
injures  the  flax. 

9939.  Your  opinion  is  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  dry  it  without  spoiling  the  quality  of  the  fibre? — 
Yes;  when  green  flax  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a time 
it  gets  a red  or  brown  colour  which  never  leaves  it 
in  the  scutch-mill,  and  which  it  will  carry  afterwards. 

9940.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  your  district  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  flax-water? — No  difficulty 
whatever. 

9941.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  many  acres  of  flax  do 
you  grow  in  the  year? — This  year  I have  eix  acres, 
but  I have  grown  as  much  as  16  acres. 

9942.  Is  six  acres  as  much  as  you  grow,  or  have 
you  generally  grown  more? — Yes. 

9943.  Your  own  flax-growing  has  diminished  as  well 
as  the  flax-growing  of  the  district? — Yes ; last  year 
I had  not  any;  I decided  to  give  it  up  altogether 
last  year. 

9944.  What  yield  do  you  consider  a fair  yield? — 
Twenty  stones  to  the  bushel. 

9945.  How  thick  do  you  sow? — A little  under  two 
bushels  to  the  English  acre. 

9946.  I see,  that  is  a bag  to  two  acres? — Yes,  about 
a bag  to  two  acres. 

9947.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  price  ? — 8s.  6d.  a 
stone,  with  20  stones  to  the  bushel,  would  pay  fairly 
well,  but  with  the  present  price  of  labour  and  all,  it 
would  take  at  least  10s. 

9948.  It  would  not  pay  at  7s.  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

9949.  Would  it  keep  you  clear  at  7s.  6d.  ? — About 
clear;  we  would  not  have  much  profit,  that  is  when 
you  have  the  average  for  a few  years ; of  course,  you 
might  have  one  or  two  yearn  that  it  would  be  all 
right,  but  you  might  have  the  next  one  or  two 
years  when  you  would  have  a great  deal  worse  crop, 
and  you  would  not  have  the  average. 

9950.  You  say  something  about  the  manufacturers 
being  a good  deal  to  blame  in  not  paying  enough 
for  the  flax,  especially  when  they  are  making  huge 
profits  as  you  put  it? — Yes. 

9951.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  were  some 
years  when  the  spinners  were  losing  money? — Oh, 
y«s. 

9952.  In  those  years  should  they  not  have  paid 
farmers  less  than  they  got? — I do  not  think  so;  if 
they  had  they  would  not  have  got  any  flax  at  all. 

9953.  If  they  ought  to  give  them  more  when  they 
are  making  money,  should  they  not  give  them  less 
when  they  are  losing  money? — I remember  when  flax 
was  6s.  a stone;  it  was  those  years  that  caused  the 
decrease  in  the  acreage  of  flax  sown. 

9954.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  results  of 
spinning  mills?— Not  very  much;  I have  seen  some 
of  their  reports. 

9955.  If  you  look  up  the  share  list  you  will  find 
not  very  many  quoted  on  the  market,  which  means 
that  the  great  majority  are  not  making  any  money? 
— I believe  1905  was  the  best  year  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  since  that  the  manufacturers  have  made 
huge  profits.  We  did  not  get  higher  prices,  although 
the  flax  was  worth  2s.  or  3s.  a stone  more  than  in 
previous  years. 

9956.  But,  say  before  that;  in  1895  or  1896,  when 
flax  was  very  low  in  price,  would  you  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  spinners  were  losing  money  heavily, 
and  that  about  that  time  a number  of  them  had  to 
close  because  they  spun  themselves  away  altogether? 
—I  knew  they  had  not  been  making  money  for  some 
time. 

9957.  Then  they  were,  paying  too  much  for  the 
flax? — They  could  not  get  flax  at  a lower  price;  those 
were  the  years  the  prices  were  at  the  lowest. 

9958.  You  would  not  like  them  to  go  to  the  bottom  ? 
• — When  they  were  making  huge  profits  they  were 
entitled  to  give  the  farmers  a little  more. 

9959.  But  they  thought  they  should  make  up  for 
their  losses? — They  were  making  more  than  what 
they  lost. 


9960.  I do  not  think  that? — In  those  years  they 
should  have  encouraged  the  farmers  by  giving  a little 
more.  It  appears  to  me  that  for  the  last  ten  years  they 
would  give  only  a certain  price  for  flax. 

9961.  They  made  an  addition  to  it  last  year?— Yes, 
and  last  year  the  material  was  generally  bad,  and 
yet  they  gave  a higher  price. 

9902.  That  does  not  seem  to  point  to  any  agree- 
ment amongst  the  spinners  as  to  price  ?— It  might  be 
done  as  an  encouragement  to  the  farmers  to  sow  more 
flax  next  year;  not  many  saw  it  in  that  way;  there 
is  a half  less  sown  this  year  than  last  year. 

9963.  No;  in  other  districts  we  have  heard  there 
was  more? — Well,  there  is  a half  less— about  a 
half  less  than  what  there  was  four  or  five  years  ago, 
so  that  if  it  goes  on  as  it  does,  unless  you  give  a better 
price,  in  another  year  or  two  you  will  not  have  any 
grown  at  all. 

9964.  In  case  a company  was  got  up  to  buy  flax  on 
foot,  as  Mr.  Gordon  suggested,  and  to  dry  the  flax, 
what  price  would  you  consider  you  would  be  prepared 
to  grow  flax  at  per  acre,  £10,  or  £11,  or  £12?— 
I have  never  considered  selling  green  flax  by  the  acre, 
but  we  have  in  our  district  got  as  high  as  £20  an  acre, 
or  £25  an  acre  for  flax. 

9965.  That  was  tire  greatest  amount? — Yes,  but 
that  was  a rare  case;  then  we  had  other  cases  where 
it  would  not  reach  £10. 

9966.  Would  you  think  £12  too  low  a price  per 
acre? — I think  if  a farmer  had  a fair  crop  of  flax  he 
would  not  sell  it  at  £12  per  acre,  even  at  the  price 
scutched  flax  is  at  the  present  time. 

9967.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  say  your  flax  is 
inferior  in  yield  and  quality? — Now. 

9968.  Do  you  think  would  the  seed  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  ? — Not  so  much ; I do  not  think 
seed  has  so  much  to  do  with  it. 

9969.  Do  you  think  seed  is  as  weighty  as  it  used 
to  be  ? — Per  bushel  ? 

9970.  Is  it  a good  deal  lighter;  is  it  pulled  lighter? 
— It  differs  in  some  seasons. 

9971.  Do  you  get  as  plump  a seed  as  you  used  to 
have?— Some  seeds  you  will,  but  the  seasons  have 
something  to  do  with  the  seed.  This  year’s  seed  is 
not  as  good:  as  last. 

9972.  And  the  flax  is  all  right? — The  flax  is  all 
right;  if  we  have  a favourable  July  we  will  have  a 
good  crop  of  flax  this  year — it  looks  well.  . 

9973.  What  kind  of  buyers  have  you — local  buyers 
or  from  the  spinning  mills? — Local  buyers  represent- 
ing some  of  the  flax  companies,  and  the  spinners’ 
buyers. 

9974.  There  is  a feeling  among  farmers  that  if 
they  brought  the  flax  into  the  open  market  these 
spinners’  buyers  would  not  buy  direct  from  them,  but 
would  let  the  local  buyers  buy  for  them? — The  local 
buyers  have  no  objection  to  buy  in  the  open  market; 
they  give  the  price  if  the  farmer  takes  it,  and  if  he 
does  not,  well,  they  do  not  interfere  with  him.  We 
had  flax  brought  in  from  the  mill  to  the  market,  ana 
there  was  6d.  a stone  more  got  for  it  in  the  market 

9975.  Some  buyers  buy  in  the  market? — Yes,  they 
do. 

9976.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  the  mill-owners  would  scutch  the  rug  for  you  in- 
stead of  your  selling  the  rug  and  tow  to  them?— 1 
think  it  would. 

9977.  You  would  he  willing  to  pay  them  the  same 
rate  as  for  scutching  the  flax? — Yes,  the  same  rate. 

9978.  It  would  he  more  satisfactory? — Yes; 
would  have  a larger  yield  for  our  flax. 

9979.  You  say  flax  could  not  be  dried  in  the  green 
state  without  damaging  the  fibre? — I do  not  thins 

9980.  It  would  redden  ? — Yes. 

9981.  And  if  yon  went  to  sell  the  red  flax  yen 
would  lose  at  least  Is.  a stone? — Yes,  at  least  u. 
a stone. 

9982.  Yes,  and  then  it  would  he  impossible  for  the 

syndicate  to  work? — That  will  not  work,  I am  afraid, 
flax  must  be  in  the  steep  shortly  after  pulling-" 
you  will  have  a better  quality.  " _ , 

9983.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — In  reply  to  Mr.  G°™°? 
I understood  you  to  say  that  the  o’vlity  of  flax  h® 
deteriorated  because  land  was  too  often  flaxea,  »u 
I understood  you  to  say  that  small  farmers  are  gr°*' 
ing  flax  to  a considerable  extent ; are  they  not  cor- 
ing the  same  rotation  as  formerly  ? — About  the  8®®“ 

9984.  Then  they  will  not  be  growing  flax  often 
than  formerly  on  the  same  field? — When  a,s?Tl 
farmer  finds  his  flax  getting  into  such  a state  thBt 
has  not  the  yield,  or  that  the  quality  is  very  08 
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lie  stops  growing  flax;  and  other  small  farmers  who 
have  not  been  growing  flax  take  it  up ; they  have  to 
stop  it  for  a while  when  the  crop  gets  bad,  and  it 
is  not  paying  for  labour. 


231 

v often  want  the  money  as 


another  is  the  farmers  \ 
quickly  as  they  can  get 

10013.  That  would  be  a reason  against  a plan  under 
9985.  Did  they  find  that  was  so  formerly  say  twentv  » ^ farmers  '™uIcl  dry  their  own  flax  and  ret 

.-ears  «goP-I  think  so.  J 5 «•»>■>!  that  they  would  bar.  to 

stand  out  of  their  money  another  year  ?— Except  some 
means  could  be  devised  whereby  the  farmer  would  get 


years  ago 

9986.  Do  you  find  that  the  use  of  kainit  improves 
the  quality  of  the  flax  P— I believe  it  improves  the 
quality  of  the  flax. 

9987.  Does  it  always  increase  the  yield?— Yes. 

9938.  You  would  not  agree  with  the  view  of  some 

spinners  that  the  quality  of  flax  deteriorated  because 
manures  were  applied? — I would  not  agree  with  it 

9989.  You  say  you  pay  Is.  a stone  for  the  scutch- 
ing at  present? — Yes. 

9990.  What  did  you  pay  when  you  commenced  to 
grow  flax?— At  that  time  only  lOd.  a stone. 

9991.  How  many  years  is  it  since  you  paid  10d.?— 
Perhaps  over  twenty  years. 

9992.  So  that  the  increase  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  increased  cost  of  labour?— The  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  labour  from  scutching  is  nothing. 

9993.  But  the  cost  of  scutching  must  have  gone  up 
in  accordance  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour  ? 
—The  man  who  works  the  flax  is  better  paid,  and  it 
must  be  that  the  mill-owner  is  receiving  less. 

^9994.  Is  not  flax  a very  risky  crop  to  grow?— Yes, 

9995.  Is  it  more  risky  than  any  other  crop  gener- 
ally grown  in  Ulster?— Yes,  it  is. 

9996.  In  regard  to  marketing  I understand  you 
to  say  you  were  in  favour  of  the  open  market  ?— Yes 
I would  be. 

9997.  Which  would  be  the  market  nearest  you?— 
Armagh  and  Dungannon. 

9998.  Is  Armagh  market  still  open  ? — I think  there 
were  a few  markets  advertised  last  year,  but  I think 
the  market  fell  away,  the  flax-buyers  did  not  attend, 
and  it  dropped  off. 

9999.  Dungannon  market  is  open?— Yes,  it  was 
open  last  season. 

10000.  To  whom  does  the  flax  market  belong  in 
Dungannon?— I think  the  Earl  of  Rnnfurly. 

10001.  So  it  is  a private  market,  and  the 'tolls  are 
paid  to  him? — Yes. 

10002.  There  is  a general  opinion  among  spinners 
and  scutch  mill-owners  that  the  open  market  is  the 
best  ? — Yes. 

10003.  Can  you  suggest  who  ought  to  take  the 
initiative  to  get  them  to  support  the  new  market?— 

I think  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  farmers  in 
?ur  district  to  take  all  the  flax  to  the  open  market ; 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  unless  the  buyers  stop 
going  to  the  mills;  some  of  the  farmers  will  sell  the 
flax  at  the  mills,  especially  the  pieces  which  the  buyers 
®et’  an<^  *kat  wol,ld  sP°d  the  markets. 
lUUp4.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  movement 
to  establish  an  open  market  in  Cookstown  ?— Has 
1 trSinlf  o ways  been  an  open  market  there? 

• , 1000a.  Have  you  heard  of  the  movement  in  which 
the  scutch  mill-owners  banded  together  to  sell  no 
inniw  m tP'lls*3 — I saw  a report  of  that  last  year, 
xuixjb.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  the  scutch 
miil-owners  and  farmers  have  been  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  their  efforts  ?— About  selling  flax 
m the  open  market? 

Jes?—' Yes,  I think  I heard  that. 

-IUU08.  Well,  that  shows  that  if  fhe  scutch  mill- 
owners  and  farmers  will  combine  to  sell  in  the  open 
market  the  spinners’  buyers  will  go  there  ?— Ceoks- 
i(wioaS'm  ways  nofce(l  for  a good  flax  market. 

,uuuy‘  Was  no*  its  good  repute  rather  lost  till 
'nnter — Yes,  but  I remember  going  to  Cooks- 
own  market  many  years  ago;  it  was  a fine  market 
_ "ko  all  others  it  dropped  away.  The  farmers 

e selling  flax  at  the  mills  even  when  all  the  buyers 
ere  present  in  the  market  when  I was  there  over 
-o  years  ago. 

10010.  Having  the  experience  of  the  open  markets 
ji  • {-o'f-ame,  Limavadv,  and  Cookstown,  do  you 
,,  e farmers  of  your  district  would  be  inclined 
mo-i  I - nS  at  the  mills,  and  bring  all  to  the 
would  be  hard  in  my  district  to  get 
milk  1:0  “°  80  as  long  as  the  buyers  come  to  the 

Do  you  find  there  is  a drop  of  prices  im- 
)t,  v y after  Christmas  or  the  beginning  of  the 
year  ear"  yery  often  at  the  beginning  of  the  New 


; P°®s.  that  make  farmers  rush  to  get  the 
thnf  .uteae“  m order  to  bring  it  to  the  market? — Yes, 
,s  Qne  reason  of  rushing  fnto  the  market,  and 


about  the  market  value  of  his  flax  beforehand,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  get  them  to  lie  out  of  their 
money  for  another  year;  most  of  them  want  it — they 
want  it  in  a great  many  cases. 

10014.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee s scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  flax — the 
prizes  for  flax  on  foot? — Yes,  I have  received  prizes 
myself  from  the  local  Committee  of  this  county. 

10015.  Did  you  get  seed  under  that  scheme?— I did. 

10016.  How  did  the  seed  do  with  you?— I got  the 
seed,  but  had  not  ground  suitable  for  growing  flax  the 
next  year,  and  I gave  it  to  a friend,  and  it  did  so 
well  that  he  got  first  prize  in  his  countv  for  the  flax 
grown  from  the  seed  I gave  him.  I believe  that  the 
seed  I got  for  the  year  before  the  last  as  a prize  from 
the  Department  was  about  the  nicest  seed  I ever  saw. 

10017.  You  would  support  the  Committee  in  en- 
deavouring to  get  the  Department-  to  give  prizes 
in  seed  again? — Yes.  About  two  years  ago  I think  I 
was  the  only  one  competing  in  our  district;  this  year 
there  might  be  twenty  competing  for  the  prizes,  ‘and 
I believe  that  such  competition  has  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  farmers  prepare  their  land  better,  and  try 
to  have  it  cleaner. 

10018.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  no  man,  how- 
ever good  a judge,  can  judge  growing  flax— do  vou 
agree  with  that? — I do  not:  X believe  any  man  grow- 
ing flax  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  who  has  seen  the 
different,  kinds  of  flax,  the  different  straw,  that  he 
has  a fair  idea,  before  it  is  pulled,  of  what  the  flax 
crop  is  going  to  be. 

10019.  Of  course  it  follows  that  the  crop  is  alwavs 
liable  to  had  handling  in  the  pulling  or  retting  for 
which  the-  judge  is  not  responsible?— That  is  true;  but 
my  experience  is  that  if  the  flax  grows  a good  crop  it 
is  very  hard  to  spoil  it  afterwards:  that  is" my  experi- 
ence. Of  course  you  can  have  it  well-handled  or  ill- 
handled;  the  neater  it  is  pulled,  and  all  that,  you  will 
have  the  better  quality:  the  neater  it  is  pulled  the 
better,  the  cleaner  it  is  in  the  end : but  if  vou  have  a 
good  crop  it-  is  very  hard  to  spoil  it. 

10020.  As  a ratepayer,  would  vou  he  in  favour  of 
some  of  your  rates  being  spent  for  schemes  of  prizes 
for  flax  on  foot? — -Well,  we  have  that  in  our  county. 

10021.  Are  you  in  favour  of  continuing  it?— Yes;  I 
think  it  is  encouragement. 

10022.  Yon  are  aware  that  prizes  must  be  paid  in 
cash,  not  seed? — Yes. 

10023.  And  you  still  would  be  in  favour  of  continu- 
ing it  on  that  basis? — Yes. 

10024.  Me.  Lane. — Are  you  in  the  Countv  Tvrone  or 
the  County  Armagh? — County  Tyrone. 

10025.  Your  land  is  near  the  Blaekwater?— About  a 
mile  from  it. 

10026.  You  say  you  have  had  no  trouble? — No  pro- 
secution. 

10027.  Are  there  bailiffs  watching  the  river?— No; 
we  have  not  anv  fish;  no  such  fish  as  trout;  we  have 
perch,  pike,  and  tench. 

10028.  And  the  police  take  no  notice? — No. 

10029.  And  the  result  is  that  you  run  off  the  flax- 
water  as  you  like?— Yes;  we  try  to  run  some  of  it 

over  the  field — that  is,  where  we  can 

to  the  land. 

10030.  Did  you  ever  try  putting  it  o 
than  grass? — No. 

10031.  I may  take  it  then  that  L. 

Valiev  fishery  laws  do  not  interfere  with  you?— 

district  there  is  very  little  trouble.  I think  perhaps, 
a few  years  ago,  when  it  was  brought  out,  there  were 
one  or  two  prosecutions,  but  very  few. 

10032.  When  what  was  first  brought  out? — About 
poisoning  the  fish  with  the  flax-water. 

10038.  That  was  brought  about  in  1842? — Yes,  but 
m our  district  it  is  not  many  years  back. 

10034.  Who  brought  it  out— who  raised  the  question 
first? — I am  not  quite  sure. 

10035.  Was  it  the  police  or  the  Conservators? — I 
think  it  was  the  police:  so  far  as  I remember  there 
was  one  or  two  prosecutions. 

1.0036.  And  are  there  none  now? — No,  none  lately. 

10087.  Mr.  Gordon. — Has  the  area  of  flax  in  your 
district  decreased  within  the  last  few  years? — Oh,  yes, 
very  much, 


; it  is  beneficial 
a any  other  crop 
l the  Blaekwater 


Dungannon. 

July  4, 1910. 

W.  G.  Hoey, 
Esq. 
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10038.  Would  you  say  it  has  gone  down  50  per  cent.? 
— Yes,  fully,  and  more. 

10039.  1'ou  steep  your  flax  in  dams,  not  in  streams? 
— Yes,  in  dams,  not  streams. 

10040.  Do  you  find  that  the  soil  where  the  dam  is 
made  hfis  anything  to  do  with  the  colour  of  the  flax? — 
Yes,  a great  deal. 

10041.  How  does  that  affect  the  sale — if  you  got 
white  flax  could  you  dispose  of  it  better  than  blae- 
coloured  flax? — Some  veers  ago  blae  flax  was  the 
favourite;  lately  a light-coloured  blae — n very  light 
bine  is  the  fancy,  and  the  soil  on  which  the  flnx-dam 
is  made  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  colour  and 
quality  of  the  flax;  we  have  what  is  called  a blae  bot- 
tom, and  the  flax  takes  the  colour.  The  flax  must  bo 
longer  in  that  dam  than  on  a bog  or  limestone  bottom, 
and  the  longer  the  flax  takes  in  the  water  it  is  gener- 
ally better  material  and  better  quality. 

10042.  Aud  it  is  usually  in  dams  the  soil  of  which 
is  blue  clay  that  produces  the  white  colour? — Yes,  a 
%vhite  blae. 

10048.  When  you  get  it  dark  in  colour  what  is 
that  due  to? — A boggy  nature  in  the  soil  of  the  dam 
sometimes;  in  other  cases  a boggy  bottom  will  give  a 
white  flax  and  gives  no  weight,  a dry  light  flax  with 
no  weight  and  a white  colour;  that  is  inferior  flax; 
sometimes  it  will  give  that;  in  other  cases  it  will  give 
a dark  shade. 

10044.  Tire  steeping  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the 
quality? — Yes,  a great  deal,  and  the  soil  where  the 
dams  arc  made  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

1Q045.  Ma.  Lane. — I suppose  you  and  your  neigh- 
bours recognise  that  in  running  your  water  into  the 


river  you  are  breaking  the  letter  of  the  law?— -I  aup. 
pose  we  do. 

10046.  And  the  Conservators  are  reasonable  people- 
they  do  not  prosecute  you  for  what  damage  is  dene?— 
No;  wo  have  no  valuable  fish  in  our  district. 

10047.  They  have  not  prosecuted? — No. 

10048.  Mu.  Cii a w Ii'ohd . — After  all,  the  main  question 
is  the  question  of  price? — No,  it  is  not  the  price  at  all- 
the  great  difficulty  is  the  labour. 

10049.  That  is  the  chief  difficulty? — That  is  the  chief 
difficulty — getting  labour  in  our  district.  Flax  will 
spoil  in  a very  few  days;  it  must  be  spread  im- 
mediately,  and  after  that,  if  it  is  too  long  on  the  grass, 
it  will  deteriorate  also. 

1 0050.  Mr.  Gordon. — Compared  with  other  crops, 
do  you  find  flax  pays? — Yes;  there  is  no  crop  will  pay 
an  Irish  farmer  as  well  as  flax  if  he  can  grow  a good 
crop,  and  get  it  handled. 

10051.  Would  you  think  it  an  uncertain  crop?— No, 
T would  not;  if  the  farmer  has  land  that  suits  flax! 
and  gets  it  properly  sown,  except  there  is  a very  bad 
season,  and  except  it  goes  entirely  against  him,  he  is 
almost  sure  of  getting  good  crops;  it  is  a risky  crop, 
in  that  the  season  may  be  against  it. 

100, '52.  Is  it  not  more  liable  to  be  spoiled  in  a bad 
season  than  other  crops? — Yes. 

10053.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — If  the  farmer  was  sure 
of  getting  £3  a cwt.  for  the  flax  would  he  not  grow 
more  of  it? — That  would  be  only  8s.  a stone. 

10054.  Yes,  7s.  6d.? — Not  at  the  present  price  of 
labour. 

10055.  It  would  not  encourage  him  to  grow  it?— It 
would  not. 


John  Lyttlo, 

Esq. 


John  Little,  Esq..  Inspector  of  Water  Bailiffs,  representing  the  Londonderry  Board  of  Conservators  of 
Fisheries,  examined. 


10056.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  come  here  representing 
riie  Londonderry  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries? — 

10057.  Have  you  a statement  to  make? — Yes.  (Hands 
in  statement.) 

10058.  What  connection  have  you  with  the  Board 
of  Conservators — what  is  your  position  ? — I am  a fishery 
inspector. 

10059.  What  is  your  district? — My  district  in  the 
winter  is  on  the  Camowen  River,  and  in  the  summer 
on  the  Rivers  Finn,  Dale,  and  part  of  the  Moume. 

10060.  Would  you  state  now  what  your  opinion  is 
about  the  methods  of  disposing  of  flax-water  in  those 
districts  that  you  are  connected  with  as  inspector? — 
It  i9  generally  let  into  the  river;  in  some  cases  it  is 
kept  on  but  in  very  few;  generally  the  bank  is  cut  and 
the  water  is  let  away. 

10061.  Do  you  find  that  general,  or  is  it  the  excep- 
tion?— It  is  generally  done;  there  are  few  instances  in 
which  the  water  is  retained. 

10062.  In  those  instances  do  they  steep  in  dams? — 
Yes,  aud  some  in  mill-races  and  in  mill-dams. 

10063.  None  of  them  steep  in  the  beds  of  streams? — 
Yes,  some;  not  so  many. 

10064.  Is  the  flax- water  let  off,  as  a rule,  when 
there  is  a flood? — Sometimes  it  is,  but  it  all  depends 
on  whether  the  flax  is  ready  or  not. 

10065.  You  state  that  in  the  majority  of  eases  the 
flax-water  is  let  off  into  the  river? — -Yes. 

10066.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  very  few  farmers 
have  got  catch-dams ? — Yes,  some  of  them  have,  but 
not  the  half  of  them. 

10067.  Are  there  not  a considerable  number  of  far- 
mers who  have  five  or  six  dams  or  more? — Yes. 

10068.  Is  it  not  the  case  now  when  a mueh  smaller 
area  of  flax  is  grown  than-,  say,  twenty,  years  ago  that 
these  farmers  use  only  two  or  three  of  these  dams? — 
— In  that  egse  it  is,  but  in-  other  cases  neighbours 
borrow  the  dams*  and  they  are  all  used. 

10069.  Do  they  ever  let  the  water  off  from  the 
occupied  dams  into  the  unoccupied  ones? — Yes,  in 
some  cases. 

10070.  Do  you  find  that  when  large  quantities  of  this 
flax-water  is  let  off  into  the  river  that  it  has  an  in- 
jurious effect? — Oh,  certainly,  it  poisons  the  fish. 

10071.  Have  you  seen  fish  poisoned? — Yes;  I have 
seen  them  poisoned  several  times. 

10072.  Do  you  find  that  the  flax-water  is  let  off  into 
all  these  rivers — are  there  any  districts  worse  than 
others? — The  River  Deele,  in  the  County  Donegal,  is 
the  worst  I ever  witnessed. 

10073.  What  is  it  a tributary  of? — The  Foyle. 

10074.  Mr.  Lane. — Is  that  north  of  the  Finn? — 
Yes, 


10075.  Mn.  Stewart.- -Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  Mourne  River? — Yea. 

10076.  Do  you  ever  see  fish  killed  in  it  below  the 
hatchery  at  all? — Yes;  I saw  fish  killed  on  the  tribu- 
taries. 

10077.  But  I mean  from  the  Derg  down:  I know 
there  is  a lot  killed  on  the  Derg,  but  where  that  river 
comes  out  in  the  M’ourne  did’  you  see  any  killed? 

10078.  Old  fishermen  tell  me  that  the  water  gets  a 
crack  on  the  rocks,  and  is  broken  up,  and  never  does 
any  harm  to  fish?— I don’t  think  that  breaks  it  up 
mueh. 

10079.  And  that  it  never  does  any  harm  to  fish  except 
in  those  small  tributaries? — I think  they  would  be 
pretty  well  killed. 

10080.  Mr.  Hincholiff. — Have  any  of  the  farmers 
in  your  district  made  catch-dams,  and  tried  to  meet 
the  Conservators  by  keeping  the  water  in  them  and  not 
letting  it  into  the  rivers? — Yes ; some  of  them  have. 

10081.  A considerable  number? — Yes,  a number  of 
them,  and  some  of  them  turn  the  water  over  the  fields. 

10082.  Is  the  number  of  catch-dams  increasing 
within  the  last  few  years? — Yes. 

10083.  Last  season  were  there  more  made? — Yes, 
there  were. 

10084.  Of  course  there  are  some  dams  in  your  dis- 
trict for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  make' a catch- 
dam? — Well,  they  could  make  a cateh-dam  of  th8  old 
dam,  and  make  a new  dam  for  the  flax. 

10085.  'Where  they  could  get  water  further  up.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  possible  in  every  case  to  make 
catch-dams? — In  almost  every  case  it  could  be  done. 

10086.  Is  the  number  of  salmon  and  trout  in  your 
district  decreasing? — Yes,  in  the  last  number  of  years. 

10087.  Is  the  amount  of  flax  decreasing  too? — I be- 
lieve it  is. 

10088.  There  seems  to  be  less  flax-water  coming 
down  now  than  formerly? — Yes,  likely  there  is;  there  is 
little  flax  every  season.' 

10089.  Are  there  more  salmon  being  caught  in  the 
open  sea? — Yes,  I believe  there  are. 

10090.  Did  you  see  that  they  took  18,000  in  one 
place  last  week  off  the  County  Donegal ? — Yes. 

10091.  Ro  there  are  other  reasons  than  the  flax‘ 
water  for  the  fish  diminishing? — Yes. 

10092.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  flax-water  is  doing 
great  harm? — Yes;  it  is  doing  great  harm,  certainly- 

10093.  And  you  think  when  we  remove  it  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  diminution  of  the  fish  will  be  removed? 
— Yes. 

10094.  Did  you  find  farmers  turning  the  flax-water 
over  the  land ; is  it  found  so  beneficial  that  it  is  don® 
repeatedly?— Yes;  it  is  done  repeatedly. 
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10095.  mi  jou  ever  eee  a man  earliog  11  over 
lands  as  well  as  other  crops?— No.  never  g 

i,  ssvsas?  “ 

10097.  Well,  answer  mr  question-do  you  think  if 
there  was  a great  manurial  effect  from  it  tu  n,  4 
would  liave  done  that? — They  would  bat  4bey 

I h^TieST.  “ ClI“‘  fcom'*>“  **to?-Tes; 

10099.  Have  you  ever  seen  a man  pumpin-  ,j,e  4„ 
water  over  the  tndf-No,  I did  not  1 " 

10100.  Did  you  ever  see  on.  of  those  rotary  p„m„, 
hot  can  h.  pnt  into  a ban-ow  and  wheeled 

No,  I never  saw  one  of  them.  ’ ne 
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t good  many  other 


dl  lotoi  V‘  Cr“‘>'  L“a‘of  that” 

10104.  It  is  also  suggested  that  if  you  did  away  with 

$ cbemi,cals  that  they  might  do 
more  haim  to  fish  than  the  flax-water?— Yes-  I have 
known  them  to  do  harm.  1 nave 

10105.  Mb.  Lane.— How  long  have  you  been  in  the 
employment  of  the  Conservators? — Since  1893 
10106.  These  cases  you  have  mentioned ‘in  your 
statement  were  bad-all  bad  cases?— Yes,  all  the  bad 

10107.  You  have  come  across 
cases? — Yes,  a good  many. 

10108  Would  you  not  say  there  are  a good  many 
““ete°o«-Ss  1 bC“8  kill"a  'rf,i°b  topoasibk 

10109.  You  cannot  see  the  small  fry  when  dead5— 
lou  cannot  see  them. 

+that  a faraie.r  m,'Sht  d°  a <?reat  deal  of 
hami  without  anyone  seeing  what  it  was?— Yes,  that 

A11*  D°  ?°U  thiDk  that  14  is  through  ignorance  that 
ThroniT?rS  m mau;y  cases  Iefc  their  flax- water  go?— 
larough  ignorance  or  carelessness.  6 

10112.  In  your  opinion  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 

STSmSs  ™ »>'  “I  ™» ■*  *• 

n«°c=*-‘  you  ,talce  a case  against  a farmer  vou 

a L^tl8fied  he  's  thoroughly  aware  of  having  com- 
mitted an  offence? — Yes. 

£heVou  report  to  ynur  Board?— Yes. 

— iu»U5.  you  have  no  power  to  institute  proceedings? 

ahifit1!; A°  ^8t  the  suggestion  made  that  bailiffs  go 
aoout  and  make  prosecutions  is  hardlv  correct?— It  is 
not  correct.  ‘ 


"r  “ r*  wi.h — y.u 

sibiiity  of  eateh-dams  £**  *»“•• 

,b10n9“lVhle  H0™”'  “»d  Denuit.  ” 

— tvCP— £ & 

£s  sst 

n?9i  n “ \ 011  the  C'1  mo  wen. 

“iSg  ;rb“,don“MWa“  *■“*  ftffl 

-I  &ie™  heyOL“t0b'd““  <*“  *-W*f 

3S s rvsx^.£ 

i.  'Slf  i'  ?“  lhnt  “T  «s««  *t  all  f — The  elect  it  has 
iverP-Some  ef  them  are  more  inclined™  Jo 

!™Sd.wm  ’**"  *«°  "™s  *«  *■** 

effect’8'  ft*  -d°  UOt  511(1  your  0Wn  adv*ce  has  anv 
not.  ’ S°me  C8SeS  14  has;  1,1  othera  « would 

flimAr’J011*  hare,  g,iven  y°ur  advice  with  regard  to 
%TsoL  h'da“S?_Ty?s-  eertaittJL  I have, 

dam  on't;HL  he  niDnl?g  the  ^^ater  out  of  the 

teuld  L ™“r.d“’r'  Y“-  Whmnr  1 f“”d  *“ 

10131.  Me.  Hixchcliff.— Did  you  ever  advise  anv  of 
them  to  wait  until  a flood  to  let  it  off?— Yes  I told 

10!82.  Mr  Lane.— But  you  were  doing  an  illegal 

oi'tfiP  1 «c  °Kld  r,  S6if  M-T  objection  to  an  alteration 
fectiom  by  WfUCh  that  COuld  be  done?~ I see  no  ob- 

,ok10„13f wo“ld  thmi  it  a reasonable  thing  to 
let  a bailiff  say  to  a farmer,  you  may  let  off  your 
flax-noter?— They  might  take  too  much  advantage  of 


».  Hopar  MoCapsland,  Wute  Ikuliff,  representing  the  Londonderry  Btmrd  of  Censerve 
I'lsnenefi,  examined. 
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sent.Hv'  M“.„G»”<»>:-Do  yon  come  hen,  us  a r.pre- 

T>m^‘r°J,pt%i°'‘a0',derrr  B°ard  "f  C“»*iTAtors 

JJJJf  ™“‘  “ yom  positionf— Water  bailffl. 

Hi v“  d»  -™“  rePtesentf  Camowen 

reSI'n1!0/011  wish  to  make  a statement?— I wfll 
read  you  n few  remarks  I have  here.  Reads  “ 1 
servnw1  tn^yed  for  tw'enty-two  years  by  the  Con- 
salninn  °f  Fisheries.  I am  well  acquainted  with  the 
w-,t  ";an,d-their  ll,nl,lts  aud  the- injury  that  thp  flax- 
witliin  -d°'ng  t0e  them.  I remember  on  one  occasion 
kills,i  K flmi  e ol  the  river  I saw  over  fifty  salmon 
t-ir.^i  ,y,  UK;watei-,  and  thousands  of  fry  in  the  tnbn- 

wiiter  evirj  yefr*’  ' ^ 1)oisoned  ^ tias' 

the°Stail5o°UTnfe  r.eferri?g  t0  the  two  rivers— that  is 
to  th«  i ^h®  river  Fairy  Water — it  is  a tributary 
salmon  f?U  e at  .9m,aSh-  “ Hundreds  of  trout  and 
the  Drn„y  f-n  k^.ed  011  i*0™'  1 klle"'  a farmer  on 

keen  i,;InUflakl  y River,  a tributary  of  the  Camowen,  to 
spread  • v,  dax‘water  until  he  had  the  flax  out  and 
and  otbe«  tbAL  let, ifc  ??■  mt0  the  river ; all  his  workers 
hunduG^”/?411"^  Wlth  baskets  and  riddles  and  took 
was  nnio  -trout  and  fry.  On  that  occasion  this  river 
was  poisoned  for  miles.” 

saw  it  letoff  y°U  866  that? — I saw  the  flax-water  and 

dead1fi2h^Ye0°U  Tt4*6  fsh  kiUed~did  -vou  see  the 

easinn  • t yes’  and  d took  some  of  them  on  that  oc- 
10141  A l,?04  “ baUiff  at  that  time, 
as  therm  zf®  4bere  many  salmon  in  the  rivers  now 
ivere  a nuinber  of  years  ago? — No, 


A.!0"?;  D,°  you  attribute  that  to  farmers  allowing  -\Ir  Robert 
fl.ix-nat-er  to  run  into  the  rivers  ?— Any  farmers  near  McCausland 
the  river  let  flax-water  off  in  great  quantities,  and 
Kill  hundreds  of  salmon  frv. 

10143.  Are  you  aware  that  the  area  under  flax  is 
very  small  compared  with  what  it  was?— It  is  a thine 
I do  not  understand.  6 

10144.  Do  you  know  that  flax-water  does  kill  salmon’ 

—It  does  in  great  quantities.  ” On  another  occasion 
tins  river  was  poisoned  for  miles  with  flax-water.  I 
prosecuted  men  who  were  in  the  river  taking  the  trout. 

At  that  time  hundreds  of  salmon  frv  were  destroyed 
I knew  a farmer  to  wait  until  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  let  off  his  flax-water  into  the  river;  he  put  out  his 
flax  aud  filled  Iris  dam  with  fresli  water.  This  was  to 
blindfold  me  m the  execution  of  my  dutv.  Several 
other  farmers  put  out  their  flax  during  the  night,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  caught  letting  away  the  flax- 
water.  I know  that  during  the  month  of  August  and 
part  of  September  all  our  rivers  are  in  a poisonous  con- 
dition and  the  local  fishermen  must  leave  off  fishing 
during  that  time.  6 

10145.  Excuse  me,  you  mentioned  what  your  experi- 
5,“°,°  ,^as,  one  or  two  occasions.  Do  you  suggest 
that  the  letting  off  of  flax-water  during  the  night  and 
tilling  their  dams  with  water  is  generally  pursued  bv 
farmers?— Not  the  whole  of  them. 

10146.  Is  that  an  exceptional  case?— No,  it  is  not; 

1 have  known  it  to  be  done  several  times;  I have 
caught  men  at  it  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

, You  have  had  only  a few  cases;  amongst  the 

hundreds  of  farmers  you  found  comparatively  few  cases 
like  that?— They  don’t  all  sit  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
night,  sir, 
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Mr.  Robert 
McCausland. 


10148.  Do  you  find  any  of  them  using  catch-dams? — 
Nob  in  my  district;  I never  knew  any  of  them. 

10149.  Did  you  find  any  of  them  letting  the  water 
flow  over  a grass  field? — No,  none  of  them;  they  just 
let  it  off  into  the  river.  There  might  be  an  odd  man 
would  keep  a little  of  it;  but  they  generally  draw  all 
off. 

10150.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say? — Yes.  “ All 
the  local  fishermen  must  leave  off  fishing  during  this 
time,  as  the  salmon  are  so  sick  with  flax-water  they 
will  take  nothing.  I know  a good  many  fanners  who 
with  very  little  trouble  could  have  a reserve  dam  to 
receive  their  flax-water — very  nearly  the  whole  lot  of 
them — a great  many.  It  would  save  a groat  deal  of 
trouble. 

10151.  They  have  sufficient  fall? — Yes,  to  have  a re- 
serve dam;  and  supposing  they  hadn't  the  fall  they 
could  run  it  along  to  a ditch  where  they  could  have 
a reserve  dam  made  at  a cost  of  about  10s.  That 
would  save  them  a lot  of  trouble. 

10152.  Have  you  ever  given  them  any  advice  on  the 
subject? — Yes;  hundreds  of  times. 

10153.  Did  you  find  it  had  any  good  effect? — Not 
yet;  they  generally  get  the  flax-water  away  ,to  the 
river;  I never  found  my  advice  to  have  any  effect,  to 
my  knowledge — I never  knew  it.  Hundreds  of  times 
I have  advised  farmers  not  to  let  off  their  flax-water. 
Some  did  not  do  it,  others  just  laughed  at  me, 
and  said  that  for  the  sake  of  a fine  of  sixpence  they 
would  not  put  their  men  in  the  water.  I never  pro- 
secuted when  an  honest  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the 
flax-water  out  of  the  river.  In  many  cases  the  water 
could  be  turned  over  fields,  and  it  is  not  done.  I have 
seen  several  dams  in  a line,  and  all  let  off  when  one 
would  do;  that  is,  that  they  could  keep  the  flax-water 
in  the  intermediate  dam,  and  even  if  they  had  to  let 
out  the  intermediate  one  they  could  save  the  next  one, 
and  so  on,  and  I never  saw  that  done. 

10154.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  do  not  have  many 
prosecutions  about  Omagh  for  flax-water? — We  do  not, 

S1 10155.  We  had  water-bailiffs  from  that  district  before 
us  who  stated  that  for  fifteen  years  tliey  had  never  had 
a prosecution? — I did  have  some. 


10166.  I would  have  thought  it  likely  ; that  is  a breed- 
ing place  for  Mourne  and  Strule  fish,  which  go  up  there 
and  spawn? — Yes,  but  all  the  small  tributaries  there 
are  poisoned,  and  hundreds  of  fish  killed  every  year. 

10157.  And  if  a man  makes  a dam  you  do  not  pro- 
secute?— We  do  not. 

10158.  I believe  you  only  prosecute  where  they  want 
to  throw  you  into  the  river  or  mill-dam,  as  at  Stra- 
bane. 

10159.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — If  several  fanners  let  off 
their  flax-water  how  do  you  select  those  to  prosecute? 
— I cannot  be  on  the  spot  all  the  time. 

10160.  You  only  prosecute  those  whom  you  6ee  doing 
it? — Yes. 

10161.  And  you  report  all  these  cases  to  your  Con- 
servators?— Yes;  that  is,  all  very  bad  cases. 

10162.  What  do  you  call  a very  bad  case?— If  he 
lets  all  clean  array.  If  half  an  attempt  is  made  to 
retain  the  flax-water  I do  not  report  the  ease. 

10163.  Do  you  ever  prosecute  a man  for  letting  off 
a third  of  his  water?— I would;  if  every  man  let  a third 
off  it  would  poison  the  whole  river. 

10164.  Well,  you  say  if  ho  makes  half  an  attempt 
you  would  not  prosecute  him — what  do  you  mean?— 
If  he  makes  an  honest  attempt  to  keep  it — I mean, 
tries  to  keep  it — I would  not  prosecute  him. 

10165.  When  flax-water  is  in  the  dam  is  there  gener- 
ally not  a leakage  in  the  dam? — Very  few  but  could 
stop  that  if  they  liked. 

10166.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  would  there  not  be 
some  leakage? — Yes,  but  it  would  not  do  any  harm. 

10167.  And  there  would  be  some  out  of  the  cateh- 
dam? — Yes. 

10168.  And  still  if  you  saw  a catch-dam  with  a fairly 
good  breast  work  you  would  not  prosecute? — No. 

10169.  And  you  never  prosecute  a man  where  you 
see  a fish  dead  unless  you  see  him  letting  off  the  water? 
—Oh,  no. 

10170.  Mn.  Lane. — What  is  the  average  fine?— 6d. 
or  2s.  6d. 

10171.  What  was  the  highest  fine  you  ever  knew?— 
£3,  once. 

10172.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  ease?— 
No;  it  is  a long  time  since.  It  was  for  steeping  in  the 
stream,  sir. 


Mr.  Robert 
Patterson. 


Mr.  Eobert  Patterson,  Water  Bailiff,  representing  the  Londonderry  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries, 
examined. 


10173.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  come  here  as  represent- 
ing the  Londonderry  Board  of  Conservators  of 
Fisheries? — Yes. 

10174.  What  is  your  position? — Water-bailiff. 

10175.  What  is  vour  district? — The  River  Mourne, 
and'  the  Drumnakilly,  a tributary  of  the  River  Mourne. 
I remember  the  flax-water  getting  off  on  different  occa- 
sions and  killing  thousands  of  trout  and  fry. 

10176.  Mr.  Lane. — I do  not  understand  what  river 
you  are  on? — The  River  Camowen. 

10177.  Mr.  Gordon. — Yes? — I saw  flax-water  getting 
off  on  different  occasions  and  killing  thousands  of  trout 
and  fry  on  the  river. 

10178.  You  have  seen  that  yourself? — Yes ; I have 
seen  that. 

10179.  What  size  would  the  fry  be? — Some  4 inches 
long. 

10180.  On  the  river  that  you  have  charge  of  do 
many  of  the  farmers  let  off  the  flax-water  from  their 
dams? — A great  many  of  them  do. 

10181-  Do  many  of  them  use  catch-water  dams,  and 
try  to  avoid  letting  the  water  into  the  river? — None  of 
them  has  ft  catch-dam. 

10182.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  catch-dams? — 
Oh,  yes,  any  of  them  could. 

10183.  Are  there  not  some  so  situated  that  thev 
would  not  have  fall  enough  for  a dam? — Oh,  no;  all 
let  it  off. 


10184.  You  think  it  is  quite  possible  for  them  to 
make  catch-dams? — Yes,  quite  possible,  and  some  of 
them  throw  out  the  flax  and  keep  the  water  to  the 
evening,  and  then  all  the  labourers  gather  up  with 
baskets  and  riddles,  and  kill  the  trout  and  fry  and 
take  them  away  in  thousands. 

10185.  Is  not  the  flax  steeped  in  dams? — Yes. 

10186.  Not  in  the  beds  of  streams  in  your  district?— 
It  is  not  all  in  dams. 

10187.  Have  you  had  many  prosecutions  within  the 
past  year? — Oh,  no;  I am  not  watching  the  flax-water 
in  the  summer. 

10188.  What  are  you  engaged  at  in  the  summer? 

I am  down  at  Strabane  at  the  fishing. 

10189.  When  you  stated  that  you  saw  the  flax-water 
let  off  where  were  you? — I was  not  watching  it  at  that 
time;  it  was  before  I joined. 

10190.  It  was  before  you  occupied  the  position 
you  are  in  now — before  you  became  a water-bailiff? 
Yes,  before  I was  a water-bailiff. 

10191.  Mr.  Lane. — As  a water-bailiff  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  flax-poisoning? — No,  I have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

10192.  You  cannot  tell  us  about  the  matter  as  a 
water-bailiff? — Oh,  no. 

10193.  It  was  only  before  you  acted  as  a water- 
bailiff? — Yes,  only  before. 


Robert 
Newton,  Esq., 

J.P. 


Robert  Newton,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Killymeal, 
10194.  Mr.  Gordon. — Do  you  wish  to  give  evidence? 
— I canuot  give  evidence  on  flax-growing,  but  only  as  to 
the  market.  I do  not  represent  anybody  here;  I am 
on  the  Urban  Council,  but  I do  not  represent  the  Ur- . 
ban  Council;  I do  not  come  here  for  that  purpose. 

10195.  You  come  here  then  in  your  private  capacity? 
— Yes;  I came  here  to  hear  what  was  going  on. 

10196.  You  are  a farmer  as  well  as  a land  agent? — 

I am  playing  at  it;  I do  fartr  a bit. 

10197,  You  don’t  grow'flai? — Nq. 


Dungannon,  County  Tyrone,  examined. 

10198.  You  can  give  us  some  information  about  the 
flax  markets? — Yes,  I am  on  the  Urban  Council,  an 
was  interested  in  trying  to  revive  the  flax  market. 

10199.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  that  revival  or  * 
market  took  place? — We  had  a sort  of  second  reviv 
last  autumn.  . , 

10200.  Was  the  market  closed  for  some  consider  _ 
time? — I think  the  market  had  been  closed  about  n 
years  ago  for  nearly  ten  or  twelve  years. 

10201.  And  last  year  you  made  an  attempt  to 
open  it? — We  did  re-open  it. 
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10202.  For  a flax -market? — A flax  market. 

10203.  What  wore  the  results? — The  results  were 
very  nearly  satisfactory,  but  not  quite.  The  way  we 
arranged  the  matter  was  this  : we  approached  the 
flax  buyers  to  see  if  they  would  give  up  going  to  the 
scutch-mills  and  come  into  the  flax  market.  The 
Urban  Council  subscribed  to  the  extent  of  advertising 
the  market  themselves;  we  could  not  command  the 
money  out  of  the  rates,  and  had  to  subscribe  the  money 
to  advertise;  we  went  to  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  see 
the  flax-buyers,  and  asked  them  to  sign  a written 
agreement  not  to  buy  at  the  mills;  each  man  agreed 
if  the  others  would  not  go  to  the  mills— that  is,  four- 
fifths  of  them  agreed— but  one  would  not  do  so,  and  it 
was  a clean  wipe  out.  But  all  the  same  we  got  a good 
deal  of  flax  into  the  market;  I do  not  say  it  was  the 
best  quality  of  flax  that  we  got,  but  there  was  a good 
deal  brought  in. 

10204.  Were  the  buyers  the  representatives  of  the 
spinners  or  commission  agents  or  both? — Both;  mostly 
buying  for  the  spinners.  We  have  a very  good  spin- 
ning-mill here  in  town,  and  the  owners  buy  a lot  of 
flax  of  very  fine  quality,  but  they  will  not  give  a 
higher  price  for  the  flax  in  Dungannon  than  that  at 
which  they  can  procure  it  in  other  places. 

10205.  In  buying  was  there  much  competition  among 
firms  other  than  the  one  you  have  alluded  to? — Yes; 
the  principal  firms  in  the  north  of  Ireland  were  repre- 
sented. 

10206.  How  many  markets  did  you  hold  in  the 
winter? — Our  idea  was  that  it  should  be  every  second 
Thursday — every  fortnight. 

10207.  And  was  there  much  difficulty  owing  to  the 
best  lots  not  being  exposed  for  sale?— Well,  you  see, 
these  were  bought  at  the  mills,  and  one  man  was  not 
going  to  stay  away  from  the  mills  and  let  all  the  rest 
go  in  and  buy  the  stuff. 

10208.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  that 
difficulty  could  be  overcome? — No,  my  opinion  is  I do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  overcome;  it  is  exactly  the 
same  as  in  every  other  business;  in  old  times  all  the 
stufi  came  to  the  market,  and  the  people  bought  the 
stuff  and  took  it  home  with  them.  Now  the  goods  are 
bought  at  their  own  houses ; men  going  round  will  sup- 
ply them  with  anything  from  a needle  to  an  anchor; 
the  goods  are  carted  to  them.  The  consequence  was 
the  tiring  had  broken  down,  and  the  spinner  had  to 
stick  to  the  mill  for  the  flax. 

10209.  Do  you  think  an  open  market  would  be  better 
for  the  owner  and  the  spinner? — I am  in  favour  of  the 
open  market  for  everything;  the  men  with  the  good 
stuff  would  get  paid  well,  and  the  men  with  the  bad 
stuff  would  get  put  in  their  proper  places — that  is  my 
idea ; I may  be  wrong  putting  them  up  one  against  the 
other. 

10210.  But  the  start  you  made  so  far  has  been  fairly 
satisfactory? — Oh,  yes;  fairly  satisfactory. 

10211.  You  can  hardly  expect  it  to  be  successful  iu 
such  a short  time? — Oh,  no;  we  certainly  intend  to 
keep  it  going,  and  to  get  the  thing  revived.  Our 
stumbling-block  was  the  buyers,  a great  many  of  the 
mill-owners  were  willing;  in  fact  all  the  farmers  must 
have  been  agreeable;  the  stumbling-block  was  the 
buyers  who  would  not  sign  the  agreement  not  to  go 
to  the  mill. 

1/1212.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  many  scutch-mills 
might  there  be  to  bring  flax  from  to  Dungannon  mar- 
ket?— That  is  a question 

10213.  In  a general  way — are  there  twenty?  Would 
there  be  a dozen — it  is  not  important  as  to  one  or  two? 
— I should  think  there  would  be  a dozen. 

10214.  If  ten  of  them  agreed  not  to  sell  at  the  mill 
do  you  consider  it  would  be  worth  while  for  that  buyer 
to  stand  out  to  go  round  those  two  mills? — We  could 
not  touch  the  mill-owners.  As  an  Urban  Council  we 
only  could  deal  with  the  market. 

10215.  Could  you  not  in  this  way  get  them  to  work 
Bie  movement  amongst  themselves — it  has  been  done 
m Limavady,  Coleraine,  Kilkeel,  and  Cookstown.  It 
was  the  scutch  mill-owners  did  it,  and  it  has  been  ab- 
solutely successful? — Of  course  we  could  only  touch 
the  buyers ; most  of  them  lived  in  the  town. 

10216.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  get  them  all  into  the 
scheme? — Yes,  but  we  were  blocked  by  a very  big  firm 
the  buyer  represented  a very  big  firm. 

10217.  Mr.  Gordon. — I was  going  to  ask  you  was  it 
a commission  agent  or  the  buyer  of  a spinning  firm 
who  refused  to  give  up  buying  in  the  mill? — It  was  the 
buyer  of  a spinning  firm  that  blocked  us;  the  commis- 
S10“  aBents  would  have  been  agreeable. 

10218.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — I think  you  would 


have  no  trouble  in  getting  the  scutch  mill-owners  to  Dungannon. 

agree  to  that?— No,  they  would  agree,  but  one  scutch  

mill-owner  in  a district  is  not  going  to  stand  out  Jolt  4, 1910. 

against  other  scutch  mill-owners  if  just  over  in  another  

district  they  are  not  organised.  Robert 

10219.  Take  Cookstown,  the  mill-owners  have  all  Newton.  Esq., 
signed,  as  far  as  I hear,  a paper  to  pay  a fine  if  they  J.P. 
open  their  mills  to  sell  flax?— Some  of  them  ought  to 
pay  the  flue  at  once  then. 

10220.  Well,  they  have  made  a good  market  of  it?— 
les,  but  it  was  always  a good  market,  far  better  than 
this— around  Dungannon  is  not  a flax-growing  country. 

10221.  I think  if  you  will  try  the  mill-owners  they 
will  do  it?— They  might. 

10222.  Mn.  Hinchcliit.— Have  you  heard  anything 
about  flax-auctioning  in  Belfast?— I have,  something— 
that  Mr.  Robson  was  going  to  work  it. 

10223.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  its  success  or 
otherwise? — Oh,  no;  I know  nothing  about  the  flax  in- 
dustry except  what  I see. 

10224.  Have  you  heard  of  any  of  these  men, 
lumgers-on,  in  your  own  market  in  Dungannon? — I 
think  they  frequent  every  market  that  you  see  in  this 
country. 


10225.  When  I spoke  to  fiax-buvers  thev  told  me 
that  probably  there  would  be  a number  of  loads  of  flax 
for  which  they  would  like  to  offer  a price,  but  another 
man  was  in  before  them ; of  course  they  can  only  be  in 
one  place  at  a tune,  and  the  hangers-on  are  there  just 
for  that.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that? — 
My.  opinion  is  that  you  will  have  hangers-on  in  any 
business ; if  he  is  giving  you  as  good  a price  as  anybody 
else  sell  to  him.  If,  however,  a man  has  backbone 
enough  to  tell  the  hanger-on  that  he  will  not  sell  to 
him  let  him  do  so,  but  there  are  very  few  who  can 
afford  to  do  that. 

10226.  We  are  told  that  in  some  districts  that  even 
if  the  hanger-on  is  told  to  go  away  he  will  not  move, 
and  that  no  other  flax-dealer  will  go  there? — I do  not 
know  about  that  here. 

10227.  How  would  auctioning  do  here? — I do  not 
think  you  would  get  the  quantity  gathered  up  for  an 
auction  here.  If  the  farmers  and  mill-owners  agreed 
to  have  the  flax,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  brought 
m in  parcels  and  sold  by  auction  at  one  place  it  might 
work,  but  it  would  not  do  to  try  and  sell  it  here,  there, 
and  everywhere. 

10228.  Buyers  would  get  a chance  at  an  auction  that 
they  would  not  have  in  the  open  market? — If  all  the 
flax  was  in. 

10229.  You  think  there  would  be  a sort  of  competi- 
tion in  the  open  market? — Yes. 

_ 10230.  That  would  be  a sale  by  auction  after  all? — 
Y'es,  buying  in  the  open  market.  " 

10231.  Do  you  think  that  scutch  mill-owners  and  far- 
mers could  he  induced  to  combine  and  come  into  the 
open  market? — I think  so. 

10232.  What  steps  would  you  suggest  should  be 
taken  to  bring  about  that  combination? — Oh,  well,  I 
really  don't  know;  it  would  be  for  the  District  Coun- 
cillors, I should  think — that  would  be  the  best  way 
to  get  at  that.  Of  course  they  do  not  mind  how  much 
money  is  spent  in  the  rural  district.  You  see  we  are 
in  the  urban  district-,  and  we  want  to  get  all  the  money 
spent  in  the  town  that  we  can,  and  the  more  is  brought 
into  the  town  the  more  is  spent  here. 

10233rT)o  you  anticipate  opposition  from  the  Rural 
District  Council  on  that? — Oh,  no;  if  the  farmers  were 
getting  a better  price  in  the  open  market  anybody  with 
a spark  of  regard  for  his  country  would  be  glad  "to  see 
them  in  the  open  market  getting  the  price. 

10234.  It  has  been  suggested  at  times  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  of  the  County  Council  should  take 
the  initiative  and  try  and  work  it  through  their  officers. 
Would  your  Council  be  disposed  to  help  in  this  move- 
ment?— I think  they  would,  but  I do  not  know;  of 
course,  it  is  a matter  that  would  have  to  be  referred  to 
them  for  discussion;  I am  only  one  member,  and  I 
cannot  speak  officially  for  them. 

10235.  I suppose  when  this  buyer  broke  -through  the 
arrangement  that  was  made  the  others  immediately 
had  to  go  to  mills  or  they  would  not  get  any  flax? — The 
arrangement  was  that  an  agreement  was  to  be  signed 
by  the  flax  buyers  not  to  buy  at  the  mills,  but  it  was 
not  signed,  and  we  were  given  to  uiiderstand  that  one 
party  held  out. 

10236.  Mr.  Gordon. — I understood  you  to  say  thali 
four-fifths. agreed,  and  one  would  not? — Yes. 

10237.  There  was  no  market  then  started? — Yes, 
they  all  sent  representatives  to  the  market-,  but  they 
would  not  bind  themselves  not  to  buy  at  the  mills. 
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10238.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Did  the  Urban  Council  ap- 
proach the  Flax  Association  or  the  buyers  direct  only? 
— We  approached  the  buyers  directly;  that  is,  we  ap- 
proached the  representatives  of  the  spinning  firms  and 
the  commission  agents. 

10239.  You  stated,  I think,  that  some  five  years  ago 
there  was  an  attempt  to  re-open  the  market? — I think 
it  was  about  that  time. 

10240.  What  was  the  origin  of  that  attempt? — It 
was  the  Urban  Council  tried  to  open  the  flax  market 
again.  I think  the  tendency  was  in  old  times — I do 
not  know  from  experience — my  idea  is  that  in  old  times 
the  flax  was  sold  in  the  open  market,  and  that  the 
competition  got  too  strong,  and  the  buyers  started  to 
go  round  the  mills  to  pick  up  all  the  good  pieces  of 
flax. 

10241.  You  admit  that  a buyer  refusing  to  come  into 
such  a movement  can  do  more  harm  than  one  scutch 
mill-owner  P — A man  buying  a good  deal  of  flax  could, 
I suppose. 

10242.  He  could  get  round  to  the  mills  while  one 
scutch  mill-owner  could  not  draw  the  buyers  to  his 
mill? — Oh,  hardly. 

10243.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  for  one  mill- 
owner  to  break — that  is  one  point? — Yes;  it  would  not. 

10244.  That  strikes  me  as  a reason  why  it  would  be 


necessary  to  get  the  mill-owners  in? — They  arc  guided 
by  their  customers. 

10245.  We  find  that  the  growers  are  in  favour  of  it? 
— If  a mill-owner's  customer  tolls  him,  ho  will  take  his 
flax  to  the  market.  It  is  not  the  poor  man's  fault- 
lie  has  enough  to  do  without  getting  into  difficulties 
with  his  customers. 

10246.  Mn.  Lane. — You  say  that  the  Urban  Council 
could  not  devote  public  money  to  promoting  the  open 
market? — We  subscribed  the  money  ueeessary  at  the 
time  among  ourselves. 

10247.  Was  the  market  satisfactory? — Yes;  it  was 
satisfactory  for  the  first  year. 

10248.  The  financing  of  it  by  the  Council  could  not 
be  put  on  the  rates? — No,  but  rather  than  be  baulked 
we  started  a fund.  We  could  not  take  the  money  off 
the  rates,  and  we  would  not  let  the  thing  fall  through 
on  that  account — it  was  onlj’  a matter  of  a few  shil- 
lings. 

10249.  We  have  heard  a good  (leal  about  flax,  for 
which  a price  was  offered  at  the  mill,  being  afterwards 
taken  to  the  markets  and  sold  with  great  difficulty— ilo 
you  know  of  any  such  cases? — T do  not  know  of  any  in 
my  own  experience:  1 heard  of  it,  but  I never  saw  it. 

10250.  You  hoard  the  talk? — Oh,  these  buyers  all 
et  to  know  a piece  of  flax  that  is  brought  to  the  mar- 
et  if  a buyer  has  previously  offered  for  it  at  the  mill. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


SIXTEENTH  DAY. 

TUESDAY,  5th  JULY,  1910, 
AT  10.15  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Cookstown. 


PRESENT  : 

James  Scott  Gordon,  Esq.,  B.So.  (in  the  chair). 

Harold  A.  M.  Barbour,  Esq.,  M.A.  | Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

James  G.  Crawford,  Esq.  I Joseph  H.  Hinoholiff,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

George  T.  Fidleu,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


James  MacFarlane,  Esq.,  representing  the  Tyrone  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


10251.  Mr.  Gordon. — Mr.  MacFarlane,  you  are  here 
to  give  evidence  as  a farmer? — Yes,  and  as  a mill- 
owner — I also  represent  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
County  Tyrone. 

10252.  You  come  to  represent  -the  Tyrone  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

10253.  You  grow  flax? — Yes. 

10254.  Do  you  grow  many  acres?— Yes.  I have 

grown  up  to  ten  or  twelve  acres  every  year  until  these 
lust  four  or  five  years. 

10255.  You  have  read  the  terms  of  reference  to  this 
Committee? — Yes. 

10256.  They  are  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
the  flax-growing  industry  in  Ireland,  and  the  causes 
which  are  contributing  to  the  decline  of  the  industry, 
and  to  submit  recommendations? — Yes. 

10257.  Have  yon  a statement  which  you  wish  to 
submit? — No ; I have  not. 

10258.  You  wish  to  speak  upon  several  heads  which 
you  consider  partly  caused  or  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  industry  ? — Yes. 

10259.  Which  head  do  you  wish  to  take  first? — I 
think  flax-seed  should  be  selected  in  Belgium.  I have 
been  in  Belgium,  and  saw  the  flax  grown  there,  and  I 
have  often  urged  on  the  Department  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  Department  should  appoint  a man  in 
Belgium  to  select  the  seed  and  see  it  grown,  and  buy 
it  and  give  a good  price  for  it.  In  this  country  they 
are  willing  to  give  a good  price  for  good  seed,  and  the 
only  way  that  I know  that  it  can  be  produced  is  for 
the"  Department  to  have  a man  in  Belgium  seeing  the 
flax  grown  and  buying  the  seed  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
market. 


10260.  How  could  you  guarantee  that  the  seed  which 
the  inspector  or  representative  saw  growing  was  the 
seed  that  would  be  delivered? — I am  told  that  it  is 
the  practice  there,  for  men  to  go  round  and  buy  the 
seed  they  want  to  grow  themselves.  They  see  the  seed 
grown,  and  see  that  it  is  good,  and  buy  it  from  the 
grower,  and  see  that  they  get  that  man’s  seed.  I 
know  in  corn,  especially  in  brown  corn,  I always  like 
to  see  the  corn  growing  before  I buy  it. 

10261.  Is  it  not  the  ease  that  the  seed  in  Belgium 
is  bought  from  merchants,  not  directly  from  the  far- 
mers?— As  far  as  I know  it  was  bought  directly  from 
the  farmer,  because  I was  in  a mill  and  I saw  it  bought 
there. 

10262.  That  is,  the  seed  merchant,  or  the  agent,  pur- 
chases direct  from  the  farmer? — Yes,  direct  from  the 
farmer. 

10263.  You  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
have  a representative  there  who  would  look  after  the 
seed  interest? — Yes,  a man  that  really  had  an  interest 
in  his  country  and  in  the  seed — not  a paid  man  that  is 
going  out  to  earn  a salary,  but  a man  really  interested 
in  the  flax-growing  industry. 

10264.  Would  you  get  the  agent  to  purchase  the 
seed? — Certainly,  to  purchase  from  the  farmer,  and  get 
it  cleaned  there,  or  send  it  to  Ireland.  Of  course,  it  »s 
not  thoroughly  cleaned — the  same  as  grass-seed  here. 

10265.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
purchase  the  quantity  required? — I think  it  would- 

10266.  Would  he  not  have  to  compete  .with  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  business? — Certainly,  he  would, 
but  he  could  give  a little  more  and  it  would  pay  the  far- 
mer double. 
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10267.  You  thtok  wo  ore  not  getting  as  good  seed 
from  the  Continent  at  present  as  in  previous  years?— 
No,  and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  season.  I was 
told  m Belgium  that  they  send  over  seed  that  they  have 
for  crushing  when  there  is  a good  price  at  the  end  of 
the  season. 

dS' jo™i‘-Ib“uldno?'*,o71'‘"  I0“  eIP““i 

10269.  You  love  a vsrj-  wide  knowledge  ol  tlas-grew. 
mg  in  County  Tyrone,  and  you  bo™  b.d  ejtperiono.  of 
Comity  Committees  Sax  schemes  by  meani  of  which 
seed  was  distributed  through  the  eouuty-wos  not  that 
fairly  good  seed?— It  was  good  seed,  except  in  the  one 
year.  Of  course,  it  did  not  come  into  County  Tyrone, 
but  I had  experience  of  it  in  County  Derry,  and  a 
worse  crop  I never  saw  growing— I could  have  told  it 
a mile  away. 

10270.  That  is  the  white-flower  seed? — Yes. 

10271.  But  the  other  seed?— It  was  always  good. 
10272.  That  seed  which  the  Department  purchased 
was  obtained from  an  agent  or  merchant  who  purchased 
the  seed  on  the  Continent?— Yes,  but  the  other  would 
be  a far  superior  way. 

10273.  See  it  grown?_Yes,  and  to  buy  only  good 
seed  and  give  a little  more  for  it.  6 

10274.  How  could  you  guarantee  that  the  seed  which 
the  agent  saw  grown  would  bo  the  seed  which  would 
be  delivered  in  this  country?— A man  on  the  spot  would 
surely  know  the  seed  he  saw  grown,  and  keep  an  eve 
on  it.  * J 

10274a  He  would  have  to  follow  it  up?— Certainly, 
he  would  have  to  follow  it  up. 

10275.  Do  you  think  that  the  seed  sown  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  few  years  is  not  of  as  good  quality 
as  the  seed  which  was  sown,  say,  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago?  Well,  I think  it  is,  but  I think  the  great 
mistake  about  the  seed  business  is  that  the  seed  is  not 
cleaned  right. 

10276.  Do  you  mean  that  it  contains  weed  seeds?— 
it  does  not  contain  weed  seeds  so  much,  although  it 
contains  some,  but  it  contains  a lot  of  light  flax-seed. 

I know  from  my  own  experience  a man  beside  me  got 
a bag  of  seed  about  four  years  ago,  and  he  cleared 
three  pecks  out  of  it,  and  he  sowed  these 
three  pecks  by  themselves.  They  were  a bit  light,  but 
grew  fairly  well— he  brought  the  flax  to  the  mill,  and 
he  had  between  four  and  five  stone  to  the  peck  from 
the  good  seed,  and  all  he  had  from  the  light  seed  was  a 
stone  to  the  peck.  I know  a farmer  that  every  year 
cleans  his  seed.  This  light  seed  grew  up  and  choked 
the  other,  the  same  as  weeds  would  do,  and  it  could  not 
gather  meat  on  it,  because  flax-seed,  if  it  is  too  thick, 
cannot  gather  meat.  If  that  good  flax-seed  had  been 
sown  over  the  whole  quantity  of  land  that  the  bag  was 
sown  in  there  would  have  been  a great  deal  more  yield, 
because  the  three  pecks  only  spoiled  the  rest  of  the 
held,  sowing  it  too  thick. 

102  (6a.  Your  point  is  that  we  should  only  get  plump 
seed?— Yes,  plump  seed.  * 

10277.  And  light  seed  should  never  be  used  for  sow- 
ing purposes?— Yes. 

'jkat  is  your  opinion  about  Riga  and  Dutch? 

It  depends  on  the  country.  In  the  mountain  district 
kiga,  is  the  better.  I know  that  from  experience  in 
SClrr£w?g’  aud  on  heavier  land  Dutch  is  the  better. 

^ j 79.  Do  you  think  the  soil  has  much  to  do  with 
‘r^°,e,s  i(l  n°h  depend  more  on  the  quality  of  the  seed 
moon  ms  .of  soi1?— It  depends  on  both. 
i noo? ' r at  1S  your  own  experience?— Yes. 
nit  a y°ar>  for  instance,  when  you  could  rely 
on  Dutch  being  good  and  Riga  being  poor  would  it 
ot  be  better  for  farmers  to  sow  the  Dutch  seed? — I 
certain^  sow  the  Dutch  seed, 
inooo  4?d  vioe  ver8a ? — Certainly. 

IU283  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  cultiva- 
on  of  the  crop? — I have  seen  it  in  three  counties,  and 
cultiYated  in  different  ways,  and  I have  seen 
skii  aax  "dth  bad  cultivation,  and  deep  ploughing, 
ow  ploughing,  early  ploughing,  and  late  plough- 


ct Have  you  noticed,  in  some  districts,  that  in- 
vpe  jPloughing  the  land  thev  rib  it? — Yes,  and  a 
very  good  way,  too. 

foraM  ^ , d y°u  explain  why  you  think  that  pre- 
6 “ ploughing  in  the  autumn? — Ribbing  in  the 

Ss  TOd«. 

iiiuJ  think  it  kills  them  more  than  plough- 

1 tlunk  it  does.  The  other  is  left  solid  for  the 
er,  and  the  weeds  get  up  quioker  than  where  it  is 


SS“d  plowed,  oud  it  is  cleaner 

10287.  When  you  are  ribbing  vou  only  turn  everv 
alternate  furrow  ?— Certainly.  y turn  every 

ova  St^.the  0336  °f  011  the  *>il  is  turned 

weedt8wilW&  ib  k I?I°Ughed,  do  y°u  not  think  the 
not  thinWrf  “nuP°Se  better  tLau  when  ribbed?— I do 
i grow  up  beUveen  thc  furrows. 

, JS9?*  mat  “bout  the  rotation  that  is  fol- 
districl?~It  ia  Sfe  11  c rally  on  potato 
^10901  a!  th  a a 1S  ®°'™  m our  district. 

mono'  ;Vter  Potatoes?— Yes. 
as  y°.U  fiDd  that  tl,e  quality  of  flax  Ls  as  good 

10293  £ Ho5’0"8  ag0?~%*  iu  general  it  is  not. 
J.U.SJO - ilow  do  you  account  for  that?— I think  it  is 
because  there  is  not  so  much  lime  used,  and  I notice 
that  men  who  were  pretty  well  off  and  used  lime  fS 

& rs-tsr.*-  •*- 

iJreMS  “ adopted  no*  u long  ns 

relat  on  nMch  *ns  adopted  a number  ol  rears  ago 

ioS?  S u"  “ Iras  " «™*-I  think  it  is  ® 

So Mfir.se"  - ■ - Sr  ss 

impossible  to  get  labour.  a near1-' 

10297.  Those  who  have  large  farms  have  eiven  nn 
on  account  of  the  labour?— Yes.  g Up 

10298.  Would  that  not  account  partly  for  the  mialit.r  ■ 
de  ™tSg?-1  do  not  think  it  wouli  ° 

10-99.  Do  you  not  think  that  land  that  is  elosel” 
cropped,  and  a flax  crop  taken  every  fifth  or  sixth  year 

laS  Svur°eie  nS  t 8 fibre  as  Iand  thafc  bas  been 
ten  Years  in  grass?— I have  seen 
land  laid  down  for  ten  or  fifteen  vears — I have  had  it 
twenty  years,  and  I have  had  as  bad  flax  as  in  rotation 

°fimnfieaAS‘  ft thmk  lt  15  due  to  of  lime, 
few  Afe  t lSre  auy  farmers  using  lime?— Very 

lab™"'  B°  r°"  ““  Lttln— too  much 

iJSK!-  fiud  it;  too  costly?— Too  costlv. 
Cookstown'^ere  C8n  y°U  °btain  111116  from?— From 

10304.  How  many  miles  is  that  from  your  farm?— 
r our  miles. 

10305.  What  price  would  you  pay  per  ton  for  lime? 

~ ft  is  sold  by  the  barrel;  I think  ls.  6d. 

10306.  Light  barrels  to  the  ton? — Yes. 

10307.  What  is  vour  opinion  about  manuring  'he 
flax  crop? — Well,  I have  had  some  experience^  I 
uevet  rnanmed  ii  mjsclf,  but  I hate  «een  it  manured 
with  kainit  through  the  country— kainit  is  thc  onlv 
thing  that  is  used  for  flax. 

10308.  What  effect  has  kainit  on  the  crop?— I think 
it  keeps  the  dampness  in  the  ground,  and  in  drv 
weather  it  can  stand  the  heat  better. 

10809.  Does  it  prevent  it  from  yellowing?— It  does, 
to  a certain  extent.  ‘ . ' 

10310.  Not  altogether?— Not  altogether,  but  to  a cer- 
tain extent  I have  noticed  that. 

10311.  Have  you  anything  to  sav  regarding  the  cost 
of  growing  flax— has  that  had  any  effect  in  reducing 
the  area.— The  pulling  and  workiug  and  handling  has 
certainly,  but  if  the  fanners  got  a good  price  they 
would  grow  it  as  well  as  they  ever  did. 

10312.  In  your  district  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
m procuring  labour?— There  would  be  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing labour,  but  if  they  got  a good  price  thev  would 
procure  the  labour. 

10313.  You  are  referring,  of  course,  to  casual  labour, 
not  permanent  labour? — Yes. 

10314.  Has  the  cost  of  labour  gone  up  in  vour  dis- 
trict in  late  years? — Yes. 

10315.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  the  wages 
were  twenty  years  ago  and  at  present?— About  half. 

10316.  So  that  it  has  gone  up  50  per  cent-? — It  has 
gone  up  50  per  cent. 

10317.  What  about  the  quality  of  the  labour? — It  is 
not  so  good — they  do  not  handle  it  in  the  same  wav. 

10818.  What  is  that  due  to? — I think  it  is  due  to  the 
people  not  wanting  to  work,  they  have  lost 
taste  for  doing  work  well.  An  old  man  of  fifty  or  fifty- 
five  now  would  be  as  good  as  a young  fellow  of  twenty, 
because  they  are  not  taught  to  work,  and  they  do  not 
want  to  work. 


COOKSTOWN. 

July  5, 1710. 

James 

JlacFarlane. 

Esq. 
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Cookstown.  10319.  It  is  not  nearly  so  efficiently  done? — Not  at 
all. 

July  5, 1910.  1U520.  You  mentioned  here  that  the  unsatisfactory 

— price  of  the  fibre  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 

James  decrease  in  the  area? — Certainly,  till  these  last  two 

MacFarlane,  years  it  did  not  pay  at  all. 

Esq.  " 10321.  Do  you  t.hinlc  that  is  the  most  important 

item? — That  is  the  most  important  item. 

10322.  What  price  are  you  getting  at  present,  or  have 
been  getting  during  the  past  season? — I tliink  about  7s. 
Od.  would  be  the  average. 

10323.  Do  you  think  the  flax  is  as  well-handled  now 
as  it  was  in  previous  years? — Certainly  it  is,  and 
better. 

10324.  Better  handled?— Yes,  but  there  is  a great 
fault  1 find  with  the  farmers — they  won't  give  more 
than  a shilling  a stone  for  the  scutching,  and  at  that 
price  it  cannot  be  properly  scutched',  the  way  you  would 
like  flax  handled. 

10325.  What  price  do  you  consider  would  pay  the 
scutch  mill -owner? — He  would  scutch  at  Is.  3d.  a 
stone. 

10326.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  pay  the  farmer  to 
give  that  amount? — Certainly  it  would  pay  the  farmer. 
1 never  got  my  own  flax  scutched  till  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  I always  paid  the  scutchers  a good  deal 
more  for  doing  it  and  taking  their  time  at  it. 

10327.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a company  might 
be  formed  that  would  purchase  the  flax  from  the 
farmer  in  the  green  state,  when  dried,  and  the 
company  would  ret  it,  have  it  scutched,  and  then 
dispose  of  it  to  the  spinners — what  do  you  think  about 
that  suggestion? — If  that  could  be  managed  I am  sure 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done,  because 
they  would  steep  it  in  suitable  water — half  of  the  far- 
mers have  very  bad  water  and  ruin  their  flax. 

10328.  Do  you  consider  a suggestion  of  that  sort  is 
really  practicable? — I really  do  not  know. 

10329.  Would  it  be  possible  to  dry  the  green  straw  ? — 
It  would  be  very  hard  in  this  country,  there  is  so  much 
rain.  Sometimes  when  you  are  pulling  it  you  cannot 
get  it  dried  as  it  is  raining  every  day.  I notice  the 
weather  nearly  always  breaks  when  you  are  pulling 
flax. 

10330.  In  your  district  is  there  auy  large  area  of 
water  where  flax  can  be  steeped? — I do  not  know  that 
there  is. 

10331.  There  is  no  lake? — -There  is  no  lake,  but 
where  there  are  lakes  I find  the  quality  of  the  flax  is 
very  good. 

10332.  Better  than  that  retted  in  dams? — Yes.  I 

have  often  asked  people  who  have  brought  good  flax  to 
the  mill,  and  they  told  me  it  was  watered  in  the  lake. 

10333.  If  it  were  posible  to  dry  the  green  flax  in 
this  climate,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a difficult  matter 
to  have  the  green  flax  conveyed  to  the  retting  pond 
at  a considerable  distance? — T am  afraid  so,  although 
it  would  pay  a man  who  had  an  acre  of  good  flax  to 
draw  it  four  miles  to  water. 

10334-5.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  duty  on 
foreign  flax? — Yes;  I think  there  should  be  a duty — a 
small  duty — on  foreign  flax,  and  the  money  distributed 
amongst  the  farmers,  say  the  Agricultural  Committees 
of  the  different  counties  would  get  so  much  more 
money — do  not  let  it  go  into  the  Government  purse 
at  all — let  it  go  direct  to  the  Irish  farmers.  I do  not 
want  to  touch  on  politics  now — I would  not  like  to  do 
that — but  it  would  be  a help  to  the  spinners  also,  for 
they  must  get  Irish  flax,  They  might  object,  and  say 
they  would  have  to  pay  more,  hut  a very  slight  duty 
would  encourage  the  Irish  farmers.  It  would  pay  for 
the  man  in  Belgium  to  select  the  seed. 

10336.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  M'Farlane,  that  there 
are  a great  many  spinners  in  the  North  of  Ireland  who 
do  not  use  any  Irish  flax  at  all? — I thought  they  all 
used  it. 

10337.  I am  afraid  you  are  under  a misapprehen- 
sion. Do  you  not  think  it  would  cause  considerable 
difficulty  to  put  a tax  on  foreign  flax,  especially  with 
those  who  are  using  nothing  else? — I do  not  think  so. 
Supposing  they  put  on  10s.  or  £1  a ton,  they  never 
would  feel  it,  and  it  would  make  a lot  of  money  and 
encourage  the  Irish  farmers. 

10338.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  your  district  re- 
garding the  disposal  of  the  flax-water? — No;  just  let 
it  into  the  river,  and  we  think  it  a very  bad  time 
when  there  is  too  much  bad  weather  and  we  cannot 
get  a trout  or  two. 

10339.  You  have  experienced  no  difficulty? — No  diffi- 
culty at  all. 


10340.  Mu.  Crawford. — What  river  is  that?— It  i8  a 
small  stream. 

10341.  Mu.  Gordon. — Do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
about  marketing? — Of  course,  I believe,  that  the 
buyers  are  in  a sort  of  combine  not  to  go  over  a certain 
price.  I do  not  say  that  they  have  any  written  agree- 
ment, but  I have  been  always  of  the  opinion  that  they 
sort  of  agree  to  give  a certain  price. 

10342.  You  think  there  is  an  understanding  ?— -I 
think  there  is  an  understanding. 

10343.  We  have  had  evidence  from  a considerable 
number  of  those  who  do  purchase  and  are  interested  in 
the  flax  business,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  great 
difficulty  is  in  procuring  sufficient  Irish  flax.  Do  yon 
not  think  if  that  is  the  case  that  it  ensures  keen 
competition,  and  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a 
understanding  or  arrangement  about  the  price?— There 
are  men  sent  to  Cooks  town  and  different  other  places 
to  buy  flax,  and  if  they  buy  dearer  than  a certain 
price  they  are  sacked  at  once.  I have  it  from  the 
buyers. 

103'44.  Arc  you  speaking  of  purchasing  at  the  mills? 
— No,  in  the  open  market.  There  are  men  who  will  tell 
me,  “ The  flax  is  worth  so  and  so,  but  I cannot  give 
more  than  a certain  price,  for  they  are  getting  it  at  a 
certain  thing,  and  I will  be  cheeked  if  I go  over  it.” 

10345.  Do  you  find  that  none  of  the  other  buyers 
will  give  more? — They?  will  not,  certainly;  but  there  is 
one  thing  I would  like  to  say  about  the  buyers  in 
Cookstown.  They  are  about  the  most  decent  set  of 
men  I have  met  in  auy  business — very  decent  men— 
they  would  not  do  a mean  thing.  Perhaps  you  would 
not  get  one  in  the  whole  market  to  do  a mean  thing, 
unless  a young  fellow  would  come  out  and  give  too 
much,  and  he  would  find  it  out  afterwards,  and  then 
object  to  the  flax.  As  a rule,  they  arc  a decent  lot  of 
men,  and  I would'  like  to  say  that  about  them. 

10346.  Are  "you  referring  to  the  Cookstown  market— 
was  it  closed  some  time  ago? — No,  it  never  was  closed. 

10347.  Were  they  not  in  the  habit  of  holding  tho 
market  every  fortnight  or  month? — They  tried  it. 
There  was  an  arrangement  made  with  the  buyers  that 
if  we  held  it  only  once  a fortnight  there  would  be  nine 
buyers,  but  they  sent  no  more  than  formerly,  and  so  it 
was  held  weekly. 

10348.  Have  you  many  buyers  attending? — There 
are  a good  many  "buyers  attending. 

10349.  You  do  not  think  that  you  have  the  com- 
petition that  there  should  be  from  the  number  of 
buyers  who  attend? — In  this  last  year  there  was  pretty 
fair  competition. 

10350.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  as  much  com- 
petition in  buying  the  flax  as  there  is  in  buying  pork 
or  oats? — We  had  an  example  on  Saturday  last  about 
the  pork  business.  They  were  not  to  go  over  a certain 
price,  and  they  could  not  do  it. 

10351.  What  is  your  opinion  about  open  market 
compared  with  buying  in  the  mill? — Open  markets^ are 
the  proper  thing.  I Sways  found  it  all  right. 

10352.  Do  buyers  purchase  flax  at  mills  in  this 
district? — The  mill-owners  signed  an  agreement  not  to 
sell  in  the  mills. 

10353.  And  the  result  is  that  it  is  all  being  bought 
in  the  open  market? — Yes. 

10354.  That  will  help  the  market? — Yes,  and  it  is 
fairer  to  the  farmer. 

10355.  Have  you  any  experience  of  Dungannon  mar- 
ket?—None. 

10356.  Mr.  Hinch cliff. — Has  the  decline  in  the  area 
under  flax  been  very  great? — It  has. 

10357 . Could  you  give  me  a rough  idea  of  what  it  is 
compared  with  twenty  years  ago? — Not  half. 

10358.  In  connection  with  your  remarks  about  seed, 
you  spoke  of  Belgium — did  you  not  mean  Holland? 
— Yes. 

10359.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  suggested  inspection 
would  be  difficult,  because  each  farmer  would  be 
rippling  his  seed  at  the  same  time,  would  he  not? — 01 
course  lie  would. 

10360.  Then  the  inspector  could  not  be  on  two  farms 
at  the  same  time? — He  would  easily  know  the 
seed. 

10361.  You  spoke  of  some  white-flower  flax  which  tbs 
Department  were  unfortunate  enough  to  buy— do  yon 
know  that  that  was  the  best-loeking  seed  that  was  ever 
sent  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  farmers? 
— Yes,  and  that  is  the  reason  I say  they  should  see 
the  flax  growing. 

10362.  You  say  he  would  know  the  seed — how  would 
you  know  a farmer  did  not  change  the  seed  after  the 
inspector  saw  it  growing? — I mink  that  could  be 
managed. 
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10363.  How,  Mr.  M'Farlane? — I would  not  know  so 
much  about  flax-seed,  but  1 would  know  if  they  changed 
grass-seed,  and  I expect  an  expert  would  know  the  same 
about  flax-seed. 

103G4.  You  said  you  had  experience  of  seed  distri- 
buted ns  prizes  in  this  county? — Yes. 

10365.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  the  firm  from 
which  that  seed  has  been  bougljt  see  the  crops  on  foot, 
and  they  actually  sell  to  the  public  the  Riga  seed 
which  produces  the  crop,  so  that  they  can  check  the 
amount  of  seed  produced  the  following  year;  they  can 
check  the  quality  of  the  crop,  and  they  buy  it  and 
keep  it  by  itself? — How  did  they  send  the  white  seed? 

10366.  That  was,  unfortunately,  another  firm,  for 
the  other  could  not  get  the  whole  of  the  seed  required? 
— That  brings  my  point  out,  that  a man  ought  to  see 
it  growing. 

10367.  That  shows  that  some  of  the  best  seedsmen 
are  seeing  it,  but  my  point  is  that  one  inspector  could 
not  possibly  see  it? — There  are  early  and  late  districts. 

10368.  When  you  were  there  were  they  not  pulling 
over  the  whole  district? — They  were. 

10369.  In  regard  to  the  cleaning  of  the  seed,  is  not 
that  a matter  for  the  farmer  if  the  seed  merchant 
would  not  do  it? — It  is  not  so  easy,  and  sometimes  he 
ha's  not  time. 

10370.  Would  it  surprise  you  that  we  had  evidence 
from  farmers  who  winnowed  their  seed  ? — It  would  not 
surprise  me.. 

10371.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  it? — I would, 
certainly. 

10372.  It  is  stated  by  some  buyers  that  kainit  de- 
teriorates the  quality  of  the  flax?— That  is  not  my 
experience. 

10373.  Not  only  does  it  increase  the  yield,  but  it 
also  enhances  the  quality  of  the  flax? — Both  enhance 
the  yield  and  quality;  when  you  have  yield  you  have 
quality. 

10374.  The  spinners,  I see  from  some  statements 
sent  in,  say  that  the  use  of  artificial  manure  is  spoil- 
ing the  quality  of  the  flax— that  is  the  use  of  kainit 
nnd  muriate  of  potash.  Would  yon  agree  with  that? — 

I have  not  experience  of  the  flax  in  the  spinning  mills ; 

I have  only  sold  it  in  the  market. 

10375.  You  sell  plenty  of  flax? — Yes. 

10376.  And  the  fact  remains  that  the  buyer  does 
not  give  any  less  price  if  'it  is  grown  with  kainit  and 
muriate  of  potash? — No. 

10377.  That  proves  that  the  buyer  does  not  think  it 
deteriorates  the  quality? — Certainly  not. 

10378.  In  regard  to  your  remarks  about  labour,  do 
I understand  you  to  say  that  if  prices  were  good  the 
farmers  would  get  the  labour — it  is  only  a matter  of 
cost? — Certainly  they  would  get  it. 

10879.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  economical 
limit  in  price  that  would  make  the  farmer  grow  flax? 

I think  about  8s.  a stone,  if  he  had  5 stone  to  the 
peck. 

10380.  And  how  many  pecks  to  the  statute  acre? — 
Seven  pecks  would  be  quite  enough,  and  sometimes  six 
pecks  if  you  have  good  seed. 

10381.  That  would  be  35  stones  at  8s.  per  stone  per 
statute  acre? — Yes. 

per  stone  for 


. You  say  you  charge 
scutching? — Yes. 

1 9?®?;  ®*d  y°u  charge  Is.  per  stone  twenty  years 
-or  sixty  years  ag0' 

1U3B4.  Ihe  prices  you  have  to  pay  scutchers  must 
nave  gone  up? — Yes,  you  have  to  give  what  is  called 
county,  and  you  have  to  give  £4  or  £5  of  bounty 
wnen  you  could  have  got  them  for  £1  or  £1  10s. 

-1  and  »f  you  do  not  keep  them  in  work  all  the 
■ son’ } . 18  hard  to  get  good  men  to  come ; and  there 
one  thing,  that  if  the  flax-growing  increases,  it  will 
nearly  impossible  to  get  scutchers.  I have  not 
own  a young  man  to  go  to  that  labour  for  ten  years, 
are  all  old  men. 

■ml, J8+i.  **  ^,as  been  suggested  that  we  should  recom- 
mit nf  “U®, e^tensjon  of  the  area  where  flax  has  gone 
diffionU-  1Vatlon'  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 

erf»wle^^tlng  scutchers  P— It  would  he  this 
done  a ,“™Cult7i  because  the  old  men  are  almost 
the  price  y<mng  men  wil1  not  leam  scutcl1  at 

increnfoj'*'*16  as  cost  of  labour  has 

Rented  fin  ihe  farmers  so  it  has  increased  to  the 
inw  i'°^eT  nst  the  same, 
the  i,.  3nst  getting  the  same  return  for 

• scutching? — Just  the  same. 

• ' ,n  fegerd  to  the  marketing,  do  vou  find  that 
,!a  rise  m the  price  of  flax  after  the  market 


“ a “rtoi,‘  dror  » «» 

10390.  Is  not  that  one  reason  why  farmers  wish  to 
h^pth<T.flaX  sc."tched  and  in  November  or  Decem- 
° j T Ifc  :s  9uite  true,  and  the  mill-owners  are  pushed 
and  do  not  get  time  to  handle  the  flax,  and  if  they  get 
through  the  flax  it  is  all  right,  and,  if  not.  they  lose,  for 
the  farmers  won  t wait  on  them. 

10391.  Farmers  are  anxious  to  have  a return  from 
thev  ™mfiate  return-  I®  it  not  a fact  that 

certaiL  hPU  th^6  u&aS  Cr°P  to  ProTide  payment  for 
certain  bills  they  have  to  meet  about  then?— Yes,  and 
worse  now  than  it  was  before,  because  the  instal- 
t ,e  uand  Commission  are  due  about  the  1st 

So™?  ’ n d,  “USt  be  paid  in  « way. 
10oJ_.  That  would  be  against  the  farmers  drying 
nax  and  retting  it  the  following  year,  if  it  were 
possible?— It  would.  ’ 

10393.  What  system  have  you  in  regard  to  tow  in 
ycurdiatnctf — The  mill-owner  generally  buys  it. 

10804.  Does  he  buy  it  in  a lump  from  tile  farmer  or 
by  weight?— He  generally  gives  so  much  a stone  for 
tJ10W  them  2d'  for  tlle  tow  in  a stone  of  flax. 
lUoJo.  If  a man  had  a hundred  stone  scutched  he 
would  get  a hundred  two  peneesf— Yes,  a hundred  two 
pences,  and  it  is  more  useful  to  the  mill-owner  than 
to  anybody  buymg  it  to  take  it  away,  because  he  keeps 
it  dry.  I have  seen  hundreds  of  pounds’  worth  of  tow 
lost  at  my  mill  by  allowing  it  to  get  wet. 

10396.  Did  you  ever  scutch  it  for  your  customers  at 
a certain  price  per  stone? — No. 

10396a.  This  has  been  the  custom  during  the  whole 
of  your_  experience?— Yes. 

10397.  You  have  experience,  of  course,  of  the 
scheme  of  prizes  for  flax  on  foot? — Yes. 

10398.  We  have  been  told  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  judge  flax  on  foot?— You  can  judge  it  fairly 
well.  I have  judged  it  in  three  counties,  and  mv 
awards  have  come  out  fairly  well.  It  depends  greatly 
on  the  mau  how  he  handles  his  flax. 

10399.  After  it  is  judged?— Yes;  but  although  vou 
know-  a man  may  handle  his  flax  well,  and  beat  anothe- 
who  has  better  flax,  or  you  suspect  he  will  beat  him. 
you  are  bound  to  give  the  prize  to  the  flax  which  is 
apparently  the  best. 

10400.  Do  you  think  that  scheme  makes  the  farmers 
more  careful  in  the  cultivation  of  their  crop?— I think 
it  does.  I have  found  that  they  are  more  careful  and 
keep  it  cleaner. 

1040T.  You  stated  that  you  grow  flax  after  potatoes 
m your  district? — Yes. 

10402.  Do  any  farmers  grow  oats  after  potatoes?— 
Yes. 

10403.  What  do  you  take  after  flax  following  ] iota- 
toes? — We  generally  manure  it  again,  or  take  a crop  of 
corn,  and  sow  it  in  grass-seed,  and  sometimes  thev  sow 
the  grass-seed  in  the  flax. 

10404.  Do  you  think  the  flax  exhausts  the  land  more 
than  a crop  of  oats? — I think  it  does. 

10405.  Could  you  give  us  any  proof  of  that?— Except 
seeing  it  I cannot  tell  how  it  does,  but  I believe  it 

10406.  To  take  an  example,  in  your  rotation,  let  us 
take  the  manured  crop,  potatoes,  followed  by  flax, 
followed  by  oats  in  one  case,  and  in  another  case  take 
the  manured  crop  of  potatoes  followed  by  oats,  again 
followed  by  oats.  You  think  the  second  crop  of  oats,  in 
the  second  instance,  would  be  worse  than  the  crop  of 
oats  in  the  first  instance?— I am  sure  it  would. 

10407.  You  have  experience  as  judge  iu  various 
counties,  so  that  you  must  have  seen  a good  deal  of 
the  district.  I understand  that  the  hay  crop  grown 
after  flax  is  better  than  the  hav  crop  after  oats? — It 
is  far  superior. 

10408.  What  is  the  reason  for  that?— The  flax  crop 
is  pulled  and  the  oat  crop  is  cut,  and  it  helps  the 
ground,  for  it  comes  off  earlier  in  the  season. 

10409.  The  flax  does  not  stay  so  long? — Yes,  and  the 
pulling  helps  the  ground,  and  it  comes  off  earlier. 

10410.  Then  the  light  and  air  can  get  to  the  grass- 
seed,  and  that  gives  the  grass-seed  a better  chance?— It 
does  not  do  grass-seed  harm.  It  does  not  do  harm  at 
that  time  of  year. 

10411.  So  that  is  no  proof  that  flax  is  less 
exhausting  than  oats?— Well,  you  would  notice  the 
exhaustion,  but  not  in  the  immediate  crop. 

10412.  Me.  Lake. — I did  not  gather  what  vour  dis- 
trict was?— Cookstown,  four  miles  off  in  the  Gortin 
or  the  Derry  direction. 


Cookstown. 
Julv  5, 1910. 

MaeFariane, 

Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Cuoksiown.  10413.  And  the  stream  that  you  ran  your  flax-water 

— into,  runs  into  the  Baliinderry  river? — It  does. 

Jo  lx  5,  1910.  10414.  You  were  appointed  by  the  County  Com- 

— mittee  of  Agriculture  to  give  evidence? — Yes. 

James  10415.  Did  they  depute  you  to  say  anything  about 

MacFarlane,  tlle  flax_water  question? — They  did  not  tell  me  to  say 
scl'  anything.  I had  a free  hand. 

10416.  Feeling  runs  rather  high  in  some  parts  of 
Tyrone  about  the  flax-water  question? — I know  that. 

10417.  I take  it  that  in  the  east  of  Tyrone  there  is 
no  such  feeling? — There  is  not,  so  far  as  I know. 

10418.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
two  parts  of  the  county? — I do  not  know.  I have  seen 
far  more  fish  killed  by  artificial  stuff  than  by  flax- 
water. 

10419.  Are  there  bailiffs  on  the  rivers  in  your  part 
of  the  county? — I do  not  think  so.  There  are  no 
summonses. 

10420.  But  the  growers  discharge  the  flax-water? — 
They  do. 

10421.  Do  the  police  take  no  action? — No. 

10422.  Just  let  you  alone? — Yes,  and  it  is  a good 
trout  river.  _ • 

10423.  You  say  you  have  been  judging  in  these 
counties  under  the  flax  schemes  and  yon  have  vei-y 
large  experience  of  flax-growing  farmers.  Did  you  ever 
come  across  a case  of  a man  giving  up  flax-growing 
owing  to  a fishery  prosecution? — I never  did. 

10424.  You  do  not  think  such  a thing  is  possible? — 
I never  knew  it. 

10425.  Could  you  tell  us  something  more  about 
steeping  in  lakes — you  say  you  had'  flax  steeped  in 
lakes — are  they  near  Cookstown? — It  was  in  the  Gortiu 
direction.  The  flax  came  for  sixteen  miles  to  my  mills, 
and  it  was  in  that  part  the  lakes  were. 

10426.  Have  you  seen  the  flax  steeped  in  the  lakes? 
— I have  not  seen  it. 

10427.  Could  you  tell  us  how  they  put  it  in  and  get 
it  out? — There  is  generally  a hard  bank  they  can  get 

10428.  How  do  they  sink  it? — They  put  stones  on  it. 
10429.  How  do  they  get  the  stones  off  to  get  the  flax 
out? — It  is  not  deep  along  the  edge,  only  four  feet  or 
so,  and  they  generally  stick  paling  posts  in  and  put  the 
stones  on  it. 

10430.  We  are  told  that  there  is  trouble  in 
taking  the  stones  off  the  flax  when  it  is  in  the  dam, 
and  that  they  have  to  run  some  water  off,  and  yet  in 
the  case  of  a lake  they  cannot  run  the  water  off? — 
They  can  get  at  the  stones.  They  would  not  be  more 
than  six  inches  below  the  water. 

10431.  Does  not  the  flax  rise  and  fall  in  a lake  the 
same  as  in  a dam? — Yes,  it  generally  falls  to  the 
bottom  when  it  is  ready  to  come  out. 

10432.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  more  diffi- 
culty in  getting  at  the  stones  in  a dam  than  in  a lake? 
— I do  not  think  so. 

10483.  So  that 'the  necessity  for  running  off  the 
water  is  not  a very  great  one? — Of  course,  in  some 
cases,  it  is  difficult. 

10434.  When  there  is  a very  deep  dam  ? — When  there 
is  a deep  dam.  I have  known  people  to  keep  water  in 
the  dam  till  they  had  the  flax  thrown  out,  and  let  it 
off  to  try  and  kill  fish. 

_ 10435.  Suppose  your  river  were  an  important  fishing 
river,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  put  up 
catch-dams? — There  is  a good  fall,  as  a rule,  and  they 
could  put  up.  catch-dams,  but  the  flax-water  is  gene- 
rally let  off  in  the  wet  weather,  and  the  water  does 
not  do  the  fish  a bit  of  harm. 

10436.  You  think  in  most  cases  catch-dams  would  be 
possible  if  necessary? — Certainly. 

10487.  You  have  told  us  there  are  no  salmon,  but 
there  are  trout,  and  you  are  glad  to  get  one  when 
the  flax-water  is  let  off? — Yes. 

10438.  They  are  pretty  big  fish? — They  would  be 
up  to  half  a pound — there  would  not  be  any  over  three- 
quarters. 

.10439.  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  when  you 
kill  those  trout,  you  also  Mil  large  numbers  of  small 
trout? — It  is  a fact,  but  in  a great  many  cases  it  only 
sickens  them,  and  except  you  caught  them  at  once 
you  would  not  get  them. 

10440.  Do  you  think  the  smaller  trout  would  recover? 
— If  you  do  not  get  them  at  the  time  you  would  not 
get  them  at  all. 

10441.  Still,  they  are  killed? — I do  not  think  so — I 
have  seen  them  revive. 

10442.  The  little  ones'? — There  might  be  some  small 
ones. 

10443.  The  point  I want  to  put  before  you  is  that 
there  is  a large  number  of  fishermen  in  Lough  Neagh. 


You  know  there  is  a considerable  number  of  fisher- 
men,  and  an  important  part  of  their  industry  is  the 
trout  fishing.  Most  of  these  trout  are  bred  in  the 
streams  that  run  into  Lough  Neagh,  and  if  you  kill 
these  young  trout,  do  you  not  think  you  are  damaging 
their  industry? — If  you  kill  them  you  would  be,  but 
I know  in  our  river,  where  there  is  no  protection, 
there  is  as  many  trout  and  as  good  fishing  as  any! 
where. 

10444.  Because  they  come  up  from  Lough  Neagh; 
but  would  not  there  be  much  more  if  you  aid  not  sill 
them? — There  might  be. 

104-15.  You  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable  that  there 
should  be  some  restrictions? — No. 

10446.  You  think  the  farmers  would  look  at  it 
reasonably? — Yes,  I believe  they  would  do  anything 
the  water  bailiff  or  some  respectable  men  wanted.  ° 

10447.  How  would  you  look  on  the  proposal  that  the 
County  Instructor  should  move  the  farmers  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  question? — It  would  be  very  good.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  one  man  out  of  a hundred  would 
do  anything  unreasonable. 

10448.  Has  there  been  any  effort  at  co-operation  at 
flax-gi'owing  in  your  district? — No. 

10449.  You  do  not  think  much  of  its  possibilities?— 
No,  even  the  co-operative  mill.  I do  not  think  much 
of  it. 

10450.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  said  the  flax  is  not  as 
good  as  it  used  to  be? — No.  It  is  not. 

10451.  You  would  hardly  expect  as  much  money  for 
it  as  you  used  to  get? — Not  for  flax  of  bad  quality. 

10452.  Even  if  the  farmers  were  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  combine  amongstf,  the  spinners,,  would  they 
grow  flax  and  continue  growing  flax  at  the  prices  they 
were  getting  before  this  year? — They  would  not. 

10453.  So  that  you  might  say  it  is  wholly  a question 
of  price? — Yes,  of  price. 

10454.  The  other  things  really  do  not  amount  to 
muca — if  they  got  the  price  they  would  grow  it?— 
Certainly. 

10455.  Is  it  an  exceptional  yield  to  get  35  stone  to 
the  acre? — It  is  an  average  yield.  I have  seen  eight 
stone  to  the  peck. 

10456.  Is  8s.  a stone  an  exceptional  price? — It  is. 

10457.  Is  there  any  crop  would  average  better  than, 
say,  35  stone  of  flax  at  8s.  ? — I do  not  think  there  is. 

10458.  So  that  on  the  farmers’  behalf  it  is  worth 
while  making  a determined  effort  to  keep  flax  growing 
in  the  country  ? — It  is. 

10459.  And  really  the  whole  thing  is  a question  of 
price? — A question  of  price. 

10460.  Mn.  Crawford. — You  are  a scutcher? — Yes. 

10461.  I suppose  yon  scutch  the  flax  for  a large 
number  of  farmers? — Yes. 

10462.  Would  there  be  one  hundred? — There  would 
be  two  or  three  hundred,  because  they  are  small 
. farmei's. 

10463.  Are  there  not  some  farmers  who  consistently 
grow  a better  crop  and  get  a better  return  than  the 
rest  ? — Certainly. 

10464.  Can  you  say  what  it  is  in  the  case  of  these 
farmers  that  gives  them  the  better  results? — I think  it 
is  because  they  limed  heavily  years  ago,  and  their  land 
is  thoroughly  limed.  These  men  have  laboured  well 
and  put  plenty  of  lime  in. 

10465.  You  said  it  was  a costly  operation— is  the  cost 
not  more  than  repaid? — These  lands  have  been  limed 
years  ago,  when  the  labour  was  not  so  dear. 

10466.  Is  it  chiefly  the  labour  that  is  the  expensive 
part  in  liming? — Yes,  when  a man  has  to  go  ten  or 
twelve  miles  for  a barrel  of  lime. 

10467.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  liming  an  acre— 
how  much' would  you  put  to  the  acre? — Four  barrels 
would  do  an  acre. 

10468.  Four  barrels — that  would  be  6s.?— Yes. 

10469.  And  the  drawing — suppose  you  had  to  draw 
it  four  miles,  you  would  do  it  for  5s.  ? — 5s.  or  6s. 

10470.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  putting  that  on 
the  ground? — I suppose  two  men  would  do  it  in  8 
day,  say,  5s.  more. 

10471.  So  that  the  cost  then  is  16s.  or  17s.?— Yes. 

10472.  That  would  not  make  a very  great  difference 
in  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  flax.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  liming — would  it  give  four  or  five  stone  more 
to  the  acre? — It  would. 

10473.  Then  even  at  6s.  a stone,  that  would  he  y09" 
so  that  he  would  more  than  double  the  cost  of  liming* 
— That  would  have  to  be  limed  four  or  five  ye®11 
before.  . , 

10474.  Of  course,  you  have  to  do  all  things  in 
proper  time.  You  are  satisfied  that  the  liming  won 
bring  in  double  what  it  would  cost? — Certainly. 
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10475.  Could  that  not  be  impressed  on  the  farmers  • 
do  they  not  see  it  for  themselves?— I do  not  think  they 
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10476.  Could  not  men  such  as  you,  who  know  the 
conditions  under  which  farmers  gr„\v  their  crops  not 
spread  these  views?— I have  told  them,  and  they’ said 
they  laid  not  time  to  get  lime. 

1U477.  They  had  not  time  to  make  money?— No  the 
hands  are  so  scarce,  and  they  try  to  put  in  their 
crops  and  take  out  their  crops,  and  they  do  not  see 
that  laying  out  money  would  bring  in  money. 

10478.  So  that  it  is  education  or  enlightenment  that 
is  wanted  ? — Yes. 

10479.  That  is  the  chief  thing  in  the  improvement  of 
flax?— So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  was  the  man 
who  limed  well  that  maintained  the  yield  best. 

10480.  Mn.  Hinchcliff. — I would  like  you  to  tell  us 
the  steps  that  were  taken  to  give  greater  support  to 
the  open  market  in  Cookstown  last  season  ?— Thev 
had  a meeting  and  got  all  the  mill-owners  to  sign  an 
agreement  not  to  sell  at  the  mills. 

10481.  Who  took  the  initial  steps  to  bring  them  to- 
gether?— It  was  themselves. 

10482.  Some  one  or  two  of  the  mill-owners  decided  to 
call  a meeting? — Yes. 

10483.  Was  the  agreement  they  entered  into  not  to 
sell  at  the  mill  generally  adhered  to?— It  was.  I have 
not  heard  of  anyone  that  signed  not  keeping  to  it. 

JJ\was  only  the  last  season?— Last  season. 
10485.  Prior  to  that  flax  was  sold  at  the  mills?— Yes 
10486.  And  you  found  that  the  buyers  came  in 
greater  numbers  to  the  open  market  than  before?— I 
think  they  did. 

. 16487.  That  shows  that  the  buyers  come  where  flax 
is,  m years  like  the  last,  at  all  events?— Yes 
10488.  There  seems  to  be  a general  opinion  among 
farmers  and  scutch-mill  owners  that  flax  should  be 
sold  in  the  open  market? — Yes. 

10489.  What  steps  would  you  suggest  might  be  taken 
to  geu  open  markets  established  again?— I do  not  know, 
but  we  have  no  difficulty  here.  I do  not  know  about 
. other  districts. 

10490.  Your  customers  must  have  been  prettv  well 
unanimous  that  they  would  prefer  the  open  market  to 
selling  at  the  mill?— As  far  as  I was  personallv  con- 
cerned, I refused  years  ago,  to  sell  at  the  mill,  because 
thev  would  buy  the  good  flax  at  the  mill  and  leave  the 
bad  to  be  sold  in  the  market,  and  when  the  buyers  knew 
von  sold  the  good  flax  at  the  mill,  they  would  hardlv 
look  at  you.  I thought  I would  sell  the  good  as  well  as 
the  bad  m the  market,  and  had  no  bother  selling  the 
good  thing. 

Save  you  heard  anything  of  the  system  of 
auctioning  flax?— I have  heard  of  it,  but  I do  not 
personally  think  much  of  it.  I sent  flax  at  one 
ime,  a few  years  ago,  to  be  sold  in  the  Commission 
aouse,  and  I had  to  bring  it  back  to  Cookstown  to 
dispose  of  it. 

10492.  You  could  sell  it  better  in  Cookstown?— I got 
9d'a. more  than  in  Belfast. 

10493  Was  that  bought  by  a local  spinner  or  did  it 
fio  away?— I think  it  went  to  the  man  that  I sent  it  to 
it  i,0Ij ’.as  *ar. as  I know.  Of  course,  he  did  not  know 
~0  ad  !)e01}  ^th  him  before,  but  he  gave  9d.  more  than 
was  offered  m Belfast. 

nt  X*  70u  see  any  objection  to  the  auctioning 
T -m  if ax  A11  l°oal  centres? — No,  I cannot  see  anv,  but 
ould  rather  sell  in  the  open  market. 


Iflltta.  You  personally  lmve  no  difficulty  in  getting  Cotmmm.- 

a unjer  foi  any  class  of  flax  you  flare  to  otter.' — .Not  

!!“  ™.  W or  two,  flat  it  is  a great  mistake  dropping  Jrtr,  5 1910 
the  puce  after  November,  and  hurrying  up  mill-  e— 
owners  to  rush  through  men's  flax.  James 

Ev,!mG;i^!l  d°  UUt  ,kn°7  any  reasan  for  that?—  MaoFarlane, 
i-xccpt  that  they  say  they  have  got  sufficient,  und  they  Esrj. 
cau  do  without  it. 

10497.  Me.  Lane.— Is  (the  number  of  buyers  who 
attend  after  November  the  same  as  before?— They  drop 
off  m numbers  as  well  as  in  price.  Some  are  then  sent 
to  the  Continent. 

veiirj?— yS  tbat  y°Ur  esP6rienCe  ov«r  a number  of 
year?— No^H  Hinchci'ifp— 14  was  not  the  ca*  lust 

“^,Thut  "as  -a  great  exception?— Yes,  and  as 
regards  the  creameries,  there  was  some  talk  about  the 
watej  fr„m  the  creameries  destroying  the  trout.  At 
*7  1 is  a large  creamery  turning 

££ a?d  yards  off  ther« is  the 
1U5U1.  Mn.  Lake. — I am  afraid  you  do  not  wasli  the 
do>  and  the  largest 
creamery3*  ^ fishel‘m€n  can  Set  are  close  to  the 
I0o02  What  chemicals  do  you  use  for  cleaning  out 
in?oQS\7XVt;do  uot  use  Chemicals. 

10o03;  Mn.  Gordon.— Would  you  say  there  is  more 
uncertainty  and  risk  in  growing  a flax  crop  than  anv 
other  crop?-CertainIy.  You  are  never  sure  of  the 
fla,X  tiJ1  -vou  have  i»  your  pocket 
I0o04  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  decrease?— 

It  would  have  a little. 

A r°lation  is  generally  foUowed  in  your 
district?— What  they  call  the  second  lea,  a crop  of 
C01in-n!!d  mi1011  is  the  general  thing. 

lea'  b-v 

bj  what? — Com  and  ™.,ecd,  and 
Some  people  luxe  got  out  of  sowing  in  tie  potato  beds 
moie_tnan  they  were. 

10508.  Where  does  the  flax  crop  come  in?— The 
second  lea— that  is  the  crop  of  corn  and  then  flax, 
in  tormer  years  it  was  more  in  the  potato  ground 
manured  after  the  crop  of  corn.  6 

10509.  The  rotation  would  he— lea  land,  oats  after 
Yes  f°  ovved  5y  dax’>  potatoes,  com,  and  grass-seed? — 

lOSM  Do  you  ever  grow  flax  after  the  potato  crop? 
les,  but  if  they  do  they  have  the  potato  crop  in  the 
second  lea— first  a crop  of  com. 

10511  Would  you  name  the  crops  as  thev  come  in 
order-— Lea  land,  corn;  about  half  of  them  sow  flax, 
and  the  other  would  manure  it. 

10512.  After  the  first  lea  land  corn  crop  do  vou  take 
a second.- — No,  never. 

o°"  tilke  flax  "op?—' Yes,  or  manure  it. 

10514.  Or  potatoes?— Yes.  flax  or  potatoes. 

followed  by?— Com  and  grass-seed. 
lOolG  Mb.  Crawford.— You  said  you  used  to  grow 
ten  or  twelve  acres— how  much  do  vou  grow  now?— 

None  at  all.  ' 

-fnd  y°u  are  a scntch-mill  owner?— Yes. 

UiolS.  And  do  you  lime  your  land?— It  is  too  costlv 
on  account  of  tlie  labour  involved. 

10519.  Could  you  not  employ  the  scutchers ?— The 
men  are  getting  old.  The  only  thing  thev  will  do  is 
scutch.  = ' . 


George  Cummings,  Esq.,  Aughrimderg,  Coalisland,  County  Tyrol 
10520.  Mr  Gordon. — You  come  to  give  evidence  as 
inm1erT?n  d flas-grower?— Yes. 
gannon  Waa;fc  dis?triofc  do  you  'represent? — Dun- 

island^"  ^■oai‘sland  ? — In  the  vicinity  of  Coal- 

inso5‘  my°“  grow  flax?— Yes. 
have  ,iw  ! of  area  kave  y°u  this  year?— This  year  I 
and  ..****  acies’  1 have  grown  up  to  10  acres, 
year  uca  as  lo  acres.  I have  not  much  sown  this 

Considera^yrOUr  d*®tldct  Aas  flax-growing  decreased? — 

Within  recent  years? — Yes. 


, examined. 


tion  and  oV+  x 7 you  gofc  to  say  about  the  cultiva- 
cMtivation  fl  0f  flax?-My  idea  about  the 

of  flax  is  this  : the  proper  ground  to  sow 


it  m is  after  a crop  of  lea  oats,  and  then  follow  with  George 
flax  the  next  year,  and  then  lea  follows.  To  secure  the  Cummings 
best  crop,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  you  should  Esq. 
plough  pretty  early  in  the  winter  season*  and  then 
plough  again  in  the  spring.  As  a rule,  land  is  prone  to 
be  weedy,  and  on  the  second  ploughing  you  can  collect 
those  weeds  and  can  secure  a cleaner’ crop  of  flax, 
which  is  very  necessary. 

10528.  What  rotation  do  you  follow  in  yonr  district? 

— As  a rule,  we  take  a crop  of  oats  first  out  of  the 
lea,  and  then  follow  with  a crop  of  flax.  The  ground 
is  manured  then  next  year,  and  then  oats  again,  with 
grass  seed  sown  in  it. 

10529.  How  many  years  would  you  leave  the  land 
in  grass? — From  four  to  six. 

10530.  Is  the  quality  of  the  flax  as  good  now  as  it 
was  fifteen  years  ago  P — I hardly  think  it  is. 
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Cookstown.  10331.  How  do  you  account  lor  that? — TUe  seasons 

’ may  nave  someuiuig  to  ao  witu  it,  ana  pel-imps  one 

July,  5, 1910.  seta  may  not  De  so  goou. 

1U632.  is  in  your  experience  that  the  seed  is  not 

George  ' so  goou? — My  experience  is  tnis  : old  men  tnat  used 
Cummings,  to  sow  liax  before  my  day,  sowed  an  acre  of  nax,  and 

Esq.  tney  would  put  far  more  seed  on  tnan  now.  1 asxea 

tuese  men  wny  it  took  more  seed,  and  tney  tola  me 
tnere  were  less  pickles — tlie  seed  was  plumper  and 
larger.  Now  there  is  more  seed,  more  pickles  in  a 
pecic,  and  it  would  go  over  more  ground. 

10533.  Would  tne  condition  of  the  land  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  tne  quantity  of  seed  sown? — If  tne 
land  is  in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  less  seed  will  do. 
In  my  experience,  the  land  is  in  as  good  a state  of 
cultivation  as  ever  it  was. 

10534.  Do  you  think  that  the  rotation  followed  now 
is  shorter  than  the  rotation  followed  twenty  or  twenty - 
five  years  ago,  or  do  you  think  the  land  is  laid  down 
as  long  to  grass  as  it  was? — Perhaps  it  is  not.  I think 
it  is  not. 

10535.  You  think  it  is  a shorter  rotation? — I think, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  shorter. 

10536.  In  your  district  do  those  who  have  small 
areas  of  land  chiefly  grow  flax? — As  a rule,  they  do. 

10536a.  What  about  large  farmers? — It  is  tlie  middle- 
class  farmer  who  grows  the  most.  As  a rule,  the 
large  farmer  has  ceased  to  grow  altogether. 

10537.  Why  is  that? — In  a great  many  cases  lie  finds 
it  difficult  to  obtain  hands  to  handle  the  flax. 

10538.  So  that  labour  is  scarcer  now  than  it  was  a 
number  of  years  ago? — Yes. 

10539.  What  about  the  price  of  labour? — It  has  gone 
up  considerably. 

10540.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  procuring  labour  to 
handle  the  flax — you  grow  sometimes  a considerable 
area? — I cannot  say  I have.  I know  there  are  other 
districts  where  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  get  hands 
than  where  I live. 

10541.  Could  you  account  for  that? — I can.  We  are 
bordering  on  a district  where  these  small  farmers  are 
— a thickly  populated  district — while  there  are  farmers 
where  the  population  is  very'  sparse,  and  except  you 
go  to  your  neighbour,  who  has  as  much  to  do  as  you 
have,  you  have  not  Jtbie  same  chance  of  procuring 
hands. 

10542.  In  your  district  it  is  more  a matter  of  wages? 
— Wages,  and  doing  as  little  as  possible  for  their 
wages. 

10543.  You  do  not  find  the  work  so  efficient  as  in  the 
past? — It  is  not  so  well  done.  Mill  owners  say,  and  I 
think  they  are  right,  that  the  world,  is  done  more 
carelessly.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  the  work  done  to 
your  satisfaction. 

10544.  Do  you  find  that  the  flax  crop  is  a trouble- 
some one  to  cultivate?— If  it  turns  out  well  it  is  profit- 
able. 

10545.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  more  uncertain 
than  most  other  crops? — I do. 

10546.  Can  you  compare  the  oat  crop  with  the  flax 
crop? — I compare  it  in  this  way.  A man 
perhaps,  takes  a crop  of  oats  out  of  his  field,  and  he 
wants  to  follow  it  with  some  other  crop.  If  he  is  not 
in  a position  that  year  to  manure  the  field,  he  may 
EaJ  : — ■“  The  field  is  in  pretty  good  order,  and  it  will 
grow  a crop  of  oats,  and  perhaps  it  is  risky  growing 
flax,  for  I might  get  a fair  price  or  a poor  price,  and 
g I will  put  in  a crop  of  oats.  ” 

10547.  Do  you  consider  the  second  crop  of  oats  will 
pay  as  well  as  the  flax? — It  will  not  pay  as  well  as  a 
good  crop  of  flax,  or,  perhaps,  as  a fair  crop  of  flax, 
but  it  will  pay  better  than  a bad  crop  of  flax. 

10548.  What  experience  have  you  about  tlie  dis- 
posal of  flax-water — have  you  any  difficulty? — I cannot 
say  we  have  very  much.  I know  farmers’  kick  greatly 
against  the  restrictions,  but  they  let  the  water  off. 

10549.  Into  the  river? — There  have  been  different 
prosecutions,  but  the  whole  of  the  water  gets  off. 

10550.  Have  the  farmers  second  dams  or  catch-dams  ? 
— They  have  not,  and  they  could  not  have  them.  They 
find  it  difficult  enough  to  get  dams  to  hold  the  flax. 

10551.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  make  a second  dam  at  a lower  gradient  than 
the  dam  you  put  the  flax  into;  and  then,  by  letting 
off  the  water  into  that  dam  you  could  get  the  flax 
out? — I do  not  think  so.  The  most  of  the  dams  I know 
are. made  at  one  end  of  a field,  where  there  is  just  one 
position  for  a dam,  and  I know  of  hardly  any  place 
where  there  could  be  a second  dam. 

10552.  You  think  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make 
the  dam  higher  up? — The  water  would  not  run. 


10553.  You  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  it 
— It  would  be  a difficult  matter  to  nave  a second  aaia 
owing  to  tile  position  of  tlie  existing  dam. 

10o64.  In  your  own  neigkbourhooa  tlie  custom  is  to 
let  the  water  off? — And  take  the  consequences. 

10555.  Do  the  farmers  ever  take  the  liax  out  without 
letting  the  water  off? — Mow  could  they?  As  a rule 
they  do  not.  The  fact  is  they  cannot  get  men  to  im 
into  the  dam. 

10556.  You  suggest  that  some  steps  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  prosecution  on  account  of  the  llax-water 
running  into  the  rivers? — If  possible. 

10557.  Wliat  do  you  suggest? — I cannot  suggest  any- 
thing. I do  not  know  wnat  I should  suggest,  but  1 
know  the  flax  growers  are  greatly  uissatistiea  about 
having  this  sort  of  thing  to  do.  They  find  it  difficult 
if  they  do  not  let  off  the  llax-water,  to  get  a man  to  do 
the  work. 

10558.  What  is  your  opinion  about  flax-water  in 
relation  to  fish? — I have  really  no  experience. 

10559.  If  the  fisheries  are  a considerable  source  of 
wealth  to  the  country,  do  you  not  consider  it  is 
unfair  to  let  another  industry  ruin  that  one?— It  is 
a question  of  whether  the  fishery  is  more  important 
than  a mail’s  life. 

10560.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  farmers  should 
grow  flax? — I suppose  they  could  do  without  growing  it 
if  they  oared  to. 

10561.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  many  instances  the 
water  could  be  let  off  over  the  land — have  you  ever 
seen  that  done? — -Oh,  yes,  there  are  instances  of  it 
going  over  a considerable  portion  of  the  land  before 
it  goes  to  the  main  river,  and  it  really  does  not  do  so 
much  harm  in  that  case. 

10562.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  market- 
ing of  flax? — I am  in  favour  of  a public  market  for 
flax. 

10563.  You  do  not  approve  of  buying  flax  at  the 
mills? — No. 

10564.  What  market  do  you  send  your  flax  to?— As  a 
rule,  we  have  sold  flax  at  the  mill  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

10565.  And  was  your  flax  sold  last  year  at  the  mill?  * 
— Yes. 

10566.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Cookstown? — About 
seven  or  eight  miles. 

10567 . And  if  you  are  in  favour  of  an  open  market, 
why  not  bring  your  flax  to  the  open  market?— One 
reason  for  not  bringing  it  to  the  open  market  is  that, 
as  a rule,  we  are  offered  a price  at  the  mill,  and  if  you 
do  not  take  that  price,  perhaps  you  have  to  meet  the 
man  in  the  market,  and  you  will  often  be  offered  a 
lower  price  than  what  was  offered  at  the  mill. 

.10568.  That  is  by  the  same  buyer? — By  the  same 
buyer. 

10569.  How  many  buyers  will  go  round  the  mills?— 
They  vary,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 

1057p.  On  an  average,  one  or  two? — Two  or  three, 
or,  perhaps,  four. 

10571.  If  you  brought  tlie  flax  to  an  open  market, 
such  as  Cookstown,  would  you  not  have  at  least  half 
a dozen  buyers? — You  might  have  a dozen. 

10572.  Well,  then,  these  two  or  three  who  purchase 
round  the  mills,  could  not  prevent  you  from  getting  a 
good  price  for  your  flax  when  you  have  a number  of 
other  buyers  in  the  open  market?— I daresav  they 
could  not. 

10573.  If  they  decided  to  boycott  and  give  a smaller 
price,  you  have  the  option  of  selling  to  others? — Yes, 
you  have. 

10574.  What  is  the  chief  objection  to  men  buying 
at  the  mills? — I believe  if  a farmer  had  hi9  flax  in 
the  open  market  he  would  have  more  men  who  would 
see  his  flax,  and  more  men  to  compete,  and  he  would 
be  better  satisfied.  A man  might  sell  his  flax  at  the 
mill  and,  perhaps,  he  would  think  : “ If  I had  this  Sax 
m niarirat  it  would  have  procured  a higher  price- 1 

1057o.  You  think  there  would  be  more  competition, 
and  he  would  get  a better  price  in  the  open  market?— 
ifS’  fl1  ■ “ * - *s  *-°  k®  sold  in  the  market,  it  must  be 
all  sold  m the  market,  because,  as  a rule,  the  best  flax 
is  sold  at  tlie  mills,  and  the  inferior  quality  goes  to  the 
market.  * 

10576-7.  How  do  you  suggest  it  could  be  brought 
about?  I understand  there  were  steps  taken  to  ascer- 
tain whether  selling  at  the  mill  could  be  prevented, 
and  I see  from  what  has  been  remarked  here,  that 
flax-growers  and  mill-owners  have  decided'  in  favour  ol 
the  open  market. 

ip578.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  largely  a matter  for 
the  farmers  themselves  to  decide  not  to  sell  at  the 
mill,  but  to  bring  the  flax  to  the  market?— Farmers 
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could  stop  it  if  they  would  do  that;  but  how  are  they 
to  be  brought  together. 

10579.  You  think  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
organising  them  ? — I think  there  would  be. 

10.780.  Could  it  not  be  done  through  the  scutch  mill, 
owners?— They  would  be  the  men  to  do  it,  because  they 
are  in  touch  with  every  man.  I believe  they  could  do 
it  all  right,  and  say  : - There  will  be  no  flax  sold  here; 
it  must  go  to  the  market.” 

10581.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  tow?— Yes 
flax-growers  are  dissatisfied  at  selling  it  at  the  mill. 1 
10582.  How  are  you  paid? — So  much  a peck. 

10583.  It  is  according  to  the  quantity  of  seed? — 
Well,  perhaps,  you  are  paid  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  tow ; sometimes  it  is  better  than  others. 

10584.  What  would  you  suggest?— I would  suggest  a 
market  for  tow. 

10585.  And  that  the  tow  should  belong  to  the  farmer 
the  same  as  the  flax,  and  be  sold  in  the  open  market? 
— Just  the  same 

10586.  You  'think  that  the  price  has  a considerable 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  decrease  in  the  area  of 
flax? — Certainly. 

10587.  What  price  did  you  get  last  year?— Last 
year  we  got  8s.  6d. 

10588.  Would  you  compare  that  with  five  or  six  years 
ago  -■'—It  has  been  much  better  than  we  had  for  years. 

10589.  Do  you  think  it  will  cause  an  increase  in  the 
area  of  flax  ? — It  should  help  it  for  this  year  coming. 

10590.  Is  the  scutching  as  good  as  it  has  been  in 
previous  years? — I think  it  is. 

10591.  What  does  it  cost  you? — Is.  per  stone. 

10592.  Mb.  Hinchcliff.— ' What  variety  of  seed  do 
you  sew — Riga  or  Dutch? — Dutch. 

10593.  Invariably  you  sow  Dutch? — Yes. 

10594.  What  class  of  soil  have  you  generally  on  the 
farm? — Our  soil  is  medium.  It  is  not  too  heavy,  and  it 
is  not  too  light. 

10595.  Is  your  opinion  that  the  Dutch  seed  suits 
your  farm  better  than  Riga? — I think  it  does. 

10596.  Have  you  tried  Riga  and  Dutch  together?— I 
have  not  much  experience  of  Riga. 

10597.  Did  you  see  any  Riga  seed  on  the  market 
before  sowing  time  this  year? — I saw  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Department. 

10598.  Did  you  see  the  Riga  seed  had  a better  appear- 
ance than  the  Dutch? — I did  not  see  the  Rina. 

10599.  Do  you  manure  your  flax  directly  ?— No. 

10600.  You  do  not  sow  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash? 

— Sometimes,  if  we  consider  the  soil  to  be  in  a poor 
state  of  cultivation,  perhaps  we  dress  with  kainit. 

10601.  Are  you  troubled  at  all  with  that  disease 
known  as  yellowing  of  flax? — No. 

10602.  Or  frosting  of  flax?— Well,  the  season  before 
last  there  was  something  happened  to  the  flax — some  of 
it  got  broken  off  at  the  root. 

. 10603.  That  might  be  due  to  cut-worm  or  some  other 
insect  in  the  soil  ?— Something  like  that,  but  it  affected 
a lot  of  the  flax. 

10604.  How  do  you  fill  your  flax-dams? — Generally 
ou'i  °*_the  river  or  springs. 

10605.  If  they  are  filled  out  of  the  river  that  means 
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iOGIo.  Dungannon  would  b'e  a nearer  market  thar 
Cookstown,  I presume ?-Yes,  but  Oiokstown  has  been 
always  considered  the  best  market. 

bold  ;Vilh  M*.  McFarlaue  that  the  best 
ninotK  mLUSU“Uy  are  1U  Member  and  early  in 
December? — That  is  my  experience.  J 

10617.  And  that  the  prices  fall  off  early  in  the  New 
rear? — As  a rule. 

In  reSard  to  tow,  I understand  you  to  say 
i Wero  P£ld  aeco'ding  to  the  amount  of  seed 
you  liad  sown? — Yes. 

10619.  You  do  not  see  the  tow  that  comes  from  your 
rlV  ‘V‘0C  *fpt  separate  ? — The  flax-growers  do  not 
B,J' krep  14  4i“4  “ 

, i°p°-  ^ou!d  >'««  not  be  in  favour  of  each  man's 
tow  being  kept  separate  ?— 1 would,  certainly. 
lUtifl.  You  think  it  would  have  an  educational  effect 
seeing  his  tow,  would  realist* 

large  amount  was  made? It 

irding  to  public  opinion,  and  nublic 

hfme°  thfSTTthat  if  *be  ^ax-growers  took  their  tow 
lorne  even  if  they  put  it  to  no  use,  they  would  get  a 
better  price  for  the  flax.  ° 

10622.  You  agree  that  the  cost  of  sc 
null-owner  has  increased?— I have  had  r 
that. 

f J°P3‘  ifc  not,stand  reason  that  if  the  wages 

tor  li.rm  labourers  have  so  increased  they  have  in- 
creased in  other  rural  industries? — I expect  fhev 
would.  1 

10624.  The  mill-owner,  I understand,  is  charging  as 

much  and  no  more  than  he  did  formerlv? — That  is  all 

just  the  same. 

tO62?.-  Did  you  ever  hear  that  stated  when  vou  heard 
that  other  matter  about  the  tow  mentioned?— Some- 

scutching  ,r°"  d rntI,er  pa-y  a better  prico  for  t,le 

+i  10i2«  that  be  an°ther  way  of  meeting 

the  difficulty?— Perhaps  it  would. 


--  the  farmer,  ., 
whether  a small  i 
would. 


I get  a 

Hitching  to  the 
io  experience  of 


thnt  v 


a get  water  then? — Yes. 


10605a,  That  is,  there  is  a fall  into  the  dam?— Yes. 
or  to  cut  a track. 

10606.  Cut  a lead?— Yes. 

i W'J*  tllere  any  reason  'why  you  should  not  cut  a 
ieaa  higher  up  and  make  a dam  above?— It  might  be 
"a  some  cases. 

3.  How  do  you  let  the  water  out? — You  cut  the 


Yes. 


10609.  That  means  there  is  a fall  below  the  dam?- 


1^°', If  tll?re  is  « fall  you  could  have  a catch-dam. 
man  s field°U  UlVe  room?—It  might  be  in  some  other 
cnsIJf +?.'  Pr?vided  you  had  room?— In  a great  many 
imo  1S  not  Toom- 

J'f!2-  1 understand  you  to  say.  that  in  practically 
done — that  it  was  not  a practical 

TJay  tI,ere  was  110  case ? 1 “W  have 

infill DT\Sta^e'  ?^ere  may  have  been  cases. 
wonM  h ■U°  y°u  think  there  are  many  cases  where  it 
n^rly  ’“Possible  to  construct  either  a new 
^ tEe  .ex?stln‘?  3am,  or  to  erect  a dam  higher 

possibh.  ° d dam  as,  a catch-dam?— It  might  be 
‘t  would  not0™6  Cases’  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
10614.  Are  you  a scutch  mill-owner?— No, 


10627.  You  have  no  experience  of  that  being  done  in 
your  locality?— In  some  cases  there  has  been  an  extra 
price  paid  for  scutching. 

S'  ^ been  continued?— As  a rule  it  has  not. 
lUbJV)  Do  the  people  who  pay  the  extra  prices  find 
tliey  did  not  get  a return  when  thev  sold  the  flax?— 
Perhaps  they  did. 

10630.  In  regard  to  the  County  Committee’s  scheme 
for  flax-growing,  what  have  you  to  say?— As  to  the 
scheme  for  improvement  of  flax— is  that'bv  prizes. 

10631.  Prizes  for  flax  on  foot?— I think'  it  is  a very 
good  idea.  I know  in  my  district  people,  as  a rule, 
are  taking  more  pains  with  preparing  the  ground  and 
sowing  at  the  proper  time,  and  having  it  clean,  in  order 
to  compete. 

10632.  Have  vou  heard  it  said  that  the  great  objec- 
tion to  the  scheme  is  that  flax  cannot  hr  properly 
judeed  on  foot? — No.  I have  not. 

10633.  Would  you  hold  with  that-  opinion? — No. 
10634.  As  a flax-grower  you  would  be  content  to  enter 
your  flax  for  judging  on  foot? — Yes. 

10635.  And  as  a farmer  and  ratepayer  are  you  in 
favour  of  that  scheme  being  continued  on  the  present 
basis? — Yes. 

.10636..  Me.  Lane. — You  say  that  flax-growing  in  your 
district  is  falling  off  very  much  in  recent  years?— Yes. 

10637.  And  still  the  fanners  are  pretty  prosperous 

there  is  no  diminution  fn  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer? 
— I do  not  think  so. 

10638.  So  that  flax-growing  is  not  a vital  matter  to 
them  in  farming? — No,  not  a vital  matter. 

10639.  If  you  kill  all  the  fish  is  it  not  a vital  matter 
to  the  fishermen? — It  is. 

10640.  .So  that  it  is  more  important  from  the  fisher- 
man’s point  of  view,  that  the  young  fish  should  not  be 
killed  ? — That  is  their  own  interest. 

10641.  It  is  hardly  right  to  sav  that  it  is  a matter 
of  a man’s  life  against  a fish?— I take  it  like  this.  If 
I have  a flax-dam  full  of  water,  I say  to  a man,  “ I 
cannot  let  off  this  water ; you  have  to  go  into  the  water 
and  take  out  the  flax.”'  He  says,  “I  won't  do  it.” 
The  farmer  says,  “ I have  got  to  make  some  money,  ” 
and  lie  must  do  it  himself. 

1D642.  Are  you  near  the  Torrent  river? — No. 

10643.  What  river  are  you  near? — There  is  no  very 
important  river  beside  where  I am. 

10644.  The  stream  near  your  farm — what  river  does 
it  go  into? — It  goes  right  into  Lougli  Neagh. 

10645.  Are  there  salmon  in  that  stream?— I do  not 
really  know;  I neyer  saw  any. 


Cooks,  hvx. 

July,  5, 1910. 

George 

Cummings, 

Esq. 
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1/0646.  Are  there  trout? — I never  saw  any.  I under- 
stand the  trout  come  up  the  river  to  spawn. 

10647.  When  you  let  the  fiax-water  out  you  never 
see  any? — No,  never. 

10648.  Is  it  on  this  river  that  the  prosecutions  of 
which  you  speak  take  place? — Yes. 

10649.  What  is  the  name  of  the  river? — I do  not 
know  it  has  any  name.  I can  give  the  name  of  the 
townlands  it  flows  through. 

10650.  Is  there  a bailiff  on  the  river? — I have  never 
seen  any  water-keepers  on  the  river. 

10651-2.  Mr.  Barbour. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  M’Far- 
1 one’s  evidence? — Yes. 

10653.  Do  you  agree  with  the  gist  of  his  evidence, 
that  it  is  really  a question  of  the  price  the  farmer 
gets  for  the  flax? — I agree  with  it. 

1/0654.  You  think  if  he  got  a decent  price  he  would 
put  up  with  the  prosecution? — Indeed  I do. 

10655.  He  would  even  thole  that  suggestion  of  a 
combine  among  the  spinners? — That  is  suggested. 

10656.  If  he  got  a decent  price  he  would  not  bother 
about  the  combine? — It  is  the  price  we  want.  He 
would  not  bother  very  much. 

10657.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  heard  the  previous 
witness  speak  about  lime — have  you  any  experience  of 
that? — Not  very  much. 

10658.  So  that  you  cannot  either  confirm  his 
evidence  on  that  point  or  go  against  it? — No. 

10659.  You  are  in  favour  of  an  open  market? — Yes. 

10690.  And  yet  you  have  bean  selling  your  flax 
generally  at  the  scutch-mill? — Yes. 


10661.  If  you  were  to  instruct  the  mill-owner  not 
to  show  your  flax  at  the  mill,  would  not  lie  carry  out 
your  instructions? — He  would. 

10662.  If  you  believe  in  tlio  market  as  a better 
means  of  selling,  would  not  that  be  a simple  means 
to  adopt? — If  every  flax-grower  would  adopt  it. 

10663.  You  are  within  reach  of  Cookstown,  and  you 
could  take  your  flax  to  Cookstown,  and  it  is  a good 
market,  so  that  if  you  favour  an  open  market  you 
could  market  it  at  Cookstown,  and  no  man  would 
have  seen  it  if  you  gave  instructions  not  to  show  it?— 
If  buyers  can  get  the  same  material  at  the  mill  aud 
get  enough,  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  go  to  the 
market  and  buy  more. 

10664.  They  go  there  anyway? — They  do. 

10665.  Is  not  Cookstown  a good  market?— It  was 
always  considered  a good  market. 

10666.  If  you  think  the  market  is  the  best  place  you 
would  have  gone  to  the  market,  because  it  is  within 
reach? — That  is  so,  but  we  do  not  consider  the  mar- 
kets now  like  what  they  once  were.  We  consider  the 
market  very  poor  now.  We  used  to  consider  Cooks- 
town as  a good  flax-market,  but  not  in  recent  years. 

Ip667.  Has  not  buying  round  the  mills  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cookstown  practically 
ceased? — I do  not  live  in  Cookstown  neighbourhood. 

10668.  That  ought  to  conduce  to  a good  market?— 
It  ought. 

10669.  Mr.  Gordon. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
to  what  you  have  stated  ? — I do  not  think  so,  except 
that  I consider  the  market  should  be  encouraged, 
and  all  flax  should  be  sold  there. 


Hugh  Duff, 
Esq.,  J.P. 


Hugh  Duff,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Coleri 

10670.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  come  here  to  give 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Con- 
servators, and  also  as  the  owner  of  a spinning-mill? — 
We  are  in  the  tow  end  of  spinning,  and  I look  after 
the  farm  particularly  and  the  growing  of  flax. 

10671.  Do  you  grow  flax? — Yes. 

10672.  What  district  do  you  represent? — I live  just 
at  Coagh,  on  the  Ballinderry  river. 

10673.  Do  you  wish  to  give  evidence  as  a grower 
of  flax? — Yes,  I can  tell  you  my  experience,  if  you 
wish  to  hear  it.  I have  tried  Riga  seed  and  it  did 
not  suit  our  soil  at  all.  It  grew  big  enough,  but  there 
was  no  yield  of  fibre  in  it.  It  wasted  too  much  in  the 
scutching. 

1,0674.  Was  that  test  carried  out  for  one  or  more 
years? — For  one  year. 

10675.  Might  it  not  have  been  possible  that  the 
Riga  seed  that  year  was  not  very  good? — It  might 
have  been  possible. 

10676.  In  that  case  it  would  he  due  to  bad  seed? — 
Yes. 

10677.  Did  you  try  Dutch  that  season? — Yes,  we  had 
some  Dutch  that  season. 

10678.  And  you  had  better  results? — Better  results. 
We  bad  not  as  much  bulk,  but  more  yield. 

10679.  If  you  tried  both  seeds  the  following  year 
you  might  have  found  Riga  better? — It  might  have 
been,  but  we  did  not  want  to  risk  it  when  it  did  not 
seem  to  pay. 

10680.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a matter,  really,  more 
of  quality  than  brand  or  variety? — I have  tried  several 
brands  and  got  it  sown  on  different  soil,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  seed  at  all,  in  my  opinion.  Last 
year  I got  a man  to  sow  some,  and  he  had  between 
seven  and  eight  stone  to-  the  peck,  and  got  9s.  a stone, 
and  another  man  had  only  two  stone  to  the  peck  and 
got  6s.  a stone. 

Ip681.  Was  that  the  same  seed? — The  same  brand 
of  seed. 

10682.  So  I judge  you  consider  the  soil  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  it? — And  the  preparation  for  the 
crop.  Another  year  I tried  ploughing  once  and 
ploughing  twice.  I ploughed  once  at  November,  and 
ploughed  secondly  in  the  spring,  and  the  other  field 
I just  ploughed  in  the  spring.  The  field  that  was 
ploughed  early  we  had  six  stone  to  the  peck,  and  got 
8s.  a stone.  The  field  that  was  only  ploughed  once, 
we  had  three  stone  to  the  peek,  and  got  6s.  6d. 

10683.  But  that  experiment  was  carried  out  in  two 
different  fields? — Beside  each  other,  and  exactly  the 
same  class  of  land. 

10684.  You  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
better  to  plough  twice  as  preparation  for  flax? Yes, 


•ine  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries,  examined. 

10685.  That  is  from  your  own  experience? — Yes. 
If  there  are  any  weeds  coming,  the  second  ploughing 
cuts  them  and  gives  the  flax  a chance  of  starting 
before  they  take  up  with  it. 

10686.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  you  want  to  speak  about? — We  sow 
on  lea  fallows,  one  crop  of  oats,  and  then  flax  after 
that. 

10887.  Your  rotation  will  be  lea  oats,  flax,  potato 
crop  manured? — Yes,  or  grass-seed. 

10688.  How  long  do  you  leave  it  down  in  grass?— 
Six  or  eight  years. 

Ip689.  In  your  neighbourhood  is  flax-growing 
confined  mainly  to  those  farmers  who  have  small  areas 
of  land? — Yes. 

10690.  The  larger  farmers,  or  those  who  cultivate 
larger  areas,  as  a rule,  do  not  grow  flax?— Not  largely; 
in  fact,  they  have  almost  stopped  entirely. 

10691.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  quality  of 
flax  now  compared  with  what  it  was? — Last  year  we 
had  a good  deal  of  good  flax. 

10692.  You  think  the  quality  is  quite  as  good  as  it 
was? — I saw  flax  last  year  as  good  as  I ever  saw,  in 
fact,  I think  better.  We  got  prices  for  it  up  to 
10s.  6d.  a stone  in  Cookstown  market  last  year. 

10693.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make  regarding 
the  probable  cause  of  the  reduction  in  area? — The 
increased  cost  of  labour  seems  to  be  the  principal 
cause,  and  it  is  rather  a “ chancy  ” crop. 

10694.  You  find  it  an  uncertain  crop?— An  un- 
certain crop. 

10695.  Has  labour  gone  up  much? — It  has. 

10696.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  procuring  labour? 
— We  have  not.  We  do  not  grow  flax  as  largely  as 
we  did.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I have  known  ns 
to  grow  22  acres,  and  this  year  only  5 acres,  and  last 
year  7 acres. 

10697.  Is  that  due  to  difficulty  in  procuring  labour 
as  well  as  the  oost,  or  is  it  mainly  due  to  the  pries 
obtained  for  the  flax  ? — If  you  would  guarantee  10s. 
a ■stone  I would  grow  twenty  acres. 

10698.  Is  it  really'  price — you  would,  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  hands? — I could  procure  them  by 
paying  extra. 

10699.  Any  other  causes? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

107P0.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  regard  to,  the 
disposal  of  the  flax-water? — Well,  we  use  a dam  to 
catch  the  water.  We  let  it  out.  Our  flax  dam  is  in 
a hollow.  We  can  fill  it  out  of  the  race  by  cutting  a 
lead  and,  of  course,  we  could  get  rid  of  it  easily  into 
the  river,  but  we  have  made  a second  dam.  and  we  lot 
it  ont.  Unfortunately,  the  second  dam  is  rathff 
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higher,  so  we  have  to  lay  it  out  with  buckets  after, 
and  it  i uus  to  its  level  We  open  it  and  lay  it  out 
till  it  has  a reasonable  depth.  J 

, you  OT'ar  tricd  a pump:- — It  is  too 

slow.  The  lift  is  so  short  a man  would  throw  it  out 
far  quicker  with  a bucket. 

iur02.  You  have  the  second  dam  alongside?— We 
cut  a lead  from  the  lower  dam  to  the  upper  dam,  and 
then  lay  it  over  the  small  dam.  Two  men  stand  in 
and  throw  it  out  over  the  dam. 

1()703.  Was  the  first  dam  made  some  considerable 

time  before  the  catch-dam? Yes 

B)-04.  Do  you  think  it  would  ho  possible,  i„  a „e„t 
many  instances,  to  mb  catch-dais  P— In  ia.lv  all 
cases  you  can  make  a catch-dam.  IJ  11 

**  is  on>7  a ma*ter  of  labour?— Yes. 
iO/OG.  The  cost  would  be  comparatively  little?— 
les,  1 think  if  the  fanners  were  approached  fairly 
they  would  go  to  the  expense  of  making  dams  to  catch 
*b® rather  than  let  it  run  into  the  river 

10/Q/.  You  mentioned  that  it  was  an  uncertain 
crop  compared  with  the  other  crops  that  were  grown 
Ho,-  is  B uncertain  P — TVcll,  I ionld  not  give””' 
reason— but  yet  1 know  it  is  uncertain. 

107°8.  Ls  it  more  influenced  by  climate  than  most 
of  the  other  crops?— I think  it  is. 

10709  By  climatic  conditions?— I think  it  is.  There 
is  a certain  stage  that  if  it  gets  cold  weather  it  seems 

i?  „w“dn|d°ei  tl0lgr°W  on-  If  il  w 11  nil  weather 

it  grows  ahead.  It  seems  to  require  heat  when  it  is 
covering  the  ground  nicely.  ' 

fl^0?71T  t0f  u'V  anythiug  about  marketing 

inVTT  t favour  of  the  open  market. 

1U/11.  In  preference  to  selling  at  the.  mills'* Of 

because1]!  1Shhand-ier  f°r  the  “?J'-ownel'  to  sell  at  home, 
because  he  has  six  or  seven  different  lots,  perhaps,  to 
se  l,  and  each  farmer  wants  him  to  sell  it,  and  if  it  is 

at  the  sSr  0,1  16  hi>S  ^ 866  t0  ’S  t0  get  ‘t  delivered 

t *?7li2'  ar*  you  in  favour  of  the  open  market?— 
L™  t !^e  -1S  more  competition,  and  the  farmer  is 
1o71q  M^dWWhen  'fc  is  s°ld  in  the  open  market. 

+Il  n Mb-  Hikchcuw.— 1 You  attend  meeting,  of 
ti,e  Conservators  of  Fisheries?— Yes. 

10714  You  have  had  a number  of  prosecutions  of 
ingTshP-Yis  ”6  flax-water  int0  the  rivers  contain- 

D1°  „yo“  *hink  farmers  realise  the  damage 
do  not  tbink  thev  do. 

10716.  Do  they  not  see  the  fish'  thev  kill?— In  some 
cases  they  do.  unfortunately. 

10717.  The.ro  no  „ 


cases"31’  HaVe  they  takC<11  Jour  advice? — In  som« 

10732.  In  a large  number  of  cases?— In  some  case' 
tliey  have  not. 

ovVo7^'  ,'4  ‘ tJur  suggestion  to  the  Committee 
as  to  how  the  difficulty  should  be  overcome?— I think 
™ yas.  Placarded,  coming  on  into  the  season,  the 

hr  rn  ti  *i";as  T*  r®  SOme  years  a8°>  il  would  help  to 
bring  the  thing  before  the  farmers.  1 

10734.  J.  understand  the  Conservators  did  so  at  Cole- 
raine—we  had  a placard  before  us? — It  is  done 
occasionally.  _ awlc 

1Cc’uservfttor  and  flax-grower  your 
evidence  should  have  considerable  weight  if  you  could 
““BS^HonP—rm  sorry  I cannet. 

.73  . . • you  an  elected  Conservator 

oi  ex-officio? — hx-ofbeio. 

J‘,<?anf  y,ou  8‘.v.e  us  MV  information  about  the 

magnitude  of  the  fishing  mdnstrv  in  Lough  Neagh  - 

No,  but  it  is  very  large.  * ° ° 

10738.  You  do  not  know  how  many  men  are  em- 
ployed:—Hundreds,  I think. 

10789.  I dare  say  some  of  the  officials  will  he  able 
to  give  it?— I expect  tliev  will. 

10740.  You  say  that  the  fines  are  small— what  is 
your  anew  of  a minimum  fine  being  laid  down— to 
^Lrn  a farmc‘r  uauuot  be  fined  less  than  £1?— I 
tliiuk  some  cases  are  only  technical  aud  that  there  is 
not  very  much  damage  done,  and  it  should  depend  on 
the  damage  done  to  the  fish. 

DO  VU  S.aj'tl!at  y°ur  bailiffs  do  not  exercise 
pioper  discretion  in  bringing  the  cases?— I think  thev 
some  cases  there  are  only  two  or  three  fish 
Killed  and  in  other  cases  there  are  hundreds  killed, 
of  damage6  Sb°Ud  Var-V  accordinS  to  the  amount 
10742.  I do  not  propose  that  the  fine  should  be  -Cl 
tor  all  cases,  but  I suggest  the  smallest  might  be  £1 
ul-xl  2rges*  .f10  :ls.at  Present?— It  would  help. 

„.i  , . Is  uot  lt  Puttln8  the  law  into  a false  position 

-}tnif’U  S6e  10011  °ucd  or  Is-  f°r  serious  offences? 

10744.  As  regards  prosecutions  bv  the  police.  I be- 
iieve  in  all  cases  they  are  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment before  any  prosecution  is  made?— I understand 


kiiwiVr  TJTx  18  n°-  e?cu.®®  for  a man  after  lie  has 
SlUtWhP  w t0i  ag31n  be  lgnorant  that  the  flax-water 
mils  fish? — No,  he  cannot. 

«»“•  Co,n,d  y°u  tell  us  what  steps  the  Conservators 
to  S01't  ou.t  the  cases  for  prosecution— it  is  not 
every  case  that  is  reported  to  you  in  which  you  have  a 
thl,nk,  !t  is  left  Pretty  much  to  the 
inspector  and  the  clerk. 

irwon'  SaVSitllf  cbief  fisll«r.v  inspector?— Yes. 
thP  rL;i  ClaA  StAP?  do.es  he  take  ? — He  reports  it  to 
iiw>erk  of  tbe  Coleraine  Board. 

secutinn'^iTn*10^686  offioers  decide  when  pro- 
secution  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Conserva- 
+-  ' 1 e^pect  there  was  a committee  formed  some 
“eag0  advise,  but  I do  not  know  whether  it  is 
always  consulted  or  not. 

I am  notY°U  ”*  n0t  “ member  of  that  committee?— 

you  bad  any  prosecutions  in  tout  own 
immediate  district  on  the  Ballinderry  river?— I think 
th?re  were  two  or  three  last  year. 

NX  Is  tbnt  something  new  in  your  district?— 

■*  roere  are  one  or  two  every  year.' 

small.  abS1  Is. fin6S  ar®  imposedp-They  are  very 

10726..  You  do  not  think  the  fine,  in  any  case  of  a 
prosecution,  acts  as  a deterrent?— Well,  a ‘ respectable 

ccJ1-61  does  no^  bbe  to  be  hauled  up  before  the  pettv 
sessions.  r . 


.-n  y^7.But  apparently  from  what  you  tell  us  growers 
_•  c9on22u®  to  let  the  flax-water  into  the  Ballinderry 
’ bnt  notbing  like  so  much  as  formerly. 

Why  is  that? — They  see  the  effect  and  they 
' rin7ooaiT.°f  tbe  bailiffs  catching  them. 

, / . -Does  the  bailiff  approach  them  and  find  out 
+> . ™*?bj  be  done,  in  certain  cases,  and  try  to  smooth 
*bey  go  round  and  watch,  and  the 
lamer  knows  the  danger— that  the  man  is  there  if 
to  dow  ^nto  +be  river. 

<30.  Have  t-ou,  as  a Conservator,  reasoned  with 
7 of  the  neighbouring  .farmers  ? — I have. 


10 1 45.  The  opinion  that  you  have  given  us  that  cateh- 
dams  are  possible  in  the  majority  of  cases— does  that 
apply  to  your  knowledge  of  your  own  particular  river 
or  to  the  rivers  running  into  Lough  Neagh  generally? 
— Round  the  district. 

10746.  It  is  rather  an  important  point  on  which 
to  have  your  opinion,  and  I would  like  to  know  how 
far  your  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  extends.  I 
gather  you  think  that  along  the  Ballinderry  river  the 
majority  could  do  it? — There  are  some  -as-'s  where  a 
man  has  only  a very  small  piece  of  land  that  you 
could  get  water  into.  At  that  season  of  the  year 
water  is  scarce. 

10747.  You  have  a fair  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
river? — Yes. 

"^nd  ‘n  your  cpmicm-  in  tbe  large  majority 
catch-darns  would  be  quite  possible? — Yes, 'and  round 
Lough  Neagh.  There  were  some  remarks  passed  about 
watering  in  the  longh.  Our  experience  is  that  flax 
watered  in  Lough  Neagh  is  almost  spoiled.  It  will 
not  be  worth  within  ls.  or  2s.  a stone  as  much  as  if 
it  was  watered  in  a dam. 

10749.  Do  you  know  the  Moyola  river? — I know  the 
river,  but  not  very  well. 

10750.  Do  you  know  the  Blackwater? — I know  it, 
but  not  well. 

10751.  Do  yon  know  the  flax-dams? — No. 

10i52.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  the  Ballinderry 
is  the  only  one  with  which  von  have  a close  acquaint- 
ance?—That  is  all. 

10753.  Would  you  say  that  the  Ballinderry  is  a typi- 
cal example  in  regard  to  its  fall,  of  the  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  longh  ? — Yes ; but  the  Moyola  would  rise  mneli 
higher  in  flood. 

10754.  Me.  Crawpokd. — What  is  vonr  average  yield, 
taking  one  year  with  another?— It  would  be  about  4 
stones  to  the  peck. 

10755.  How  many  pecks  do  you  sow  to  the  acre? — 
Six  and  a half. 

10756.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  price? — At  that 
yield  unless  you  got  over  8s.  it  would  not  pay.  I think. 

10757.  Did  yon  hear  Mr.  McFnrlano  speak  about  the 
use  of  lime?— I did. 

10758.  Have  you  tried  that? — On  one  farm,  my 
uncle,  who  managed  it  before  me.  limed  largely,  but 
I have  not  been  continuing  to  the  same  extent. 


Cookstowx. 
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Hugh  Duff, 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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10759.  In  view  of  what  Mr.  McFarlane  said,  would 
you  consider  it  worth  while  continuing  the  liming  of 
it? — I believe  in  liming  for  all  crops  as  well  as  flax. 

10760.  Mb.  Gordon. — You  mentioned  that  if  flax 
was  steeped  in  Lough  Neagh  it  injured  the  quality?— • 
Yes. 

10761.  Is  flax  steeped  largely  in  Lough  Neagh? — 
They  fill  the  dams  out  of  the  Lough — the  dams  from 
the  low  water  mark — and  steep  the  flax  there  when 
they  cannot  get  it  in  the  ordinary  dams.  I refer  to 
the  farmers  along  the  top  of  the  shore. 

10762.  It  is  not  steeped  actually  in  the  Lough? — 
Not  at  all, 


10763.  But  in  dams  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Lough? — Yes. 

10764.  Could  you  define  what  the  cause  of  the  water 
injuring  the  flax  is  due  to? — I do  not  know. 

10765.  Is  the  fishing  industry  in  the  Lough  of  very 
great  importance? — Yes. 

10766.  If  flax  was  steeped  in  the  Lough  it  would  be 
an  injury  to  the  fishery? — It  would  kill  all  the  fish. 

10767.  Mr.  Lank. — Where  do  you  see  the  fry  in  the 
Lough? — Passing  through. 

10768.  When  you  are  walking  along  the  shores  of 
the  Lough  do  you  ever  see  fry?— No;  but  I have  seen 
them  often  killed  in  the  river. 


Andrew 

King, 

Esq. 


Andrew  King,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Water  Bailiffs,  representing  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  of 
Fisheries,  examined. 


10769.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  come  here  as  Inspector  of 
Fisheries  on  behalf  of  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conserv- 
ators of  Fisheries? — Yes. 

10770.  What  is  the  district  over  which  you  have 
supervision? — I have  supervision  over  the  whole 
Coleraine  district. 

10771.  Have  you  supervision  of  the  rivers  in  the 
district  ? — Yes. 

10772.  Do  you  find  that  flax-water  is,  to  a great 
extent,  allowed  to  run  into  the  rivers? — Yes,  to  a 
great  extent. 

10773.  Is  that  in  the  Coleraine  district? — In  all  the 
rivers. 

10774.  You  find  it  injurious  to  the  fish? — I do. 

10775.  Have  you  had  a great  number  of  prosecu- 
tions?— I have. 

10776.  How  many  in  the  year? — The  average  would 
be  about  fifty. 

10777.  And  is  that  for  allowing  the  flax-water  away 
out  of  the  dams  into  the  river? — Yes,  and  for  steep- 
ing in  the  streams,  in  some  cases. 

10778.  So  that  besides  steeping  in  dams,  you  find 
instances  where  it  is  steeped  in  the  beds  of  small 
streams? — Yes. 

10779.  That  is  even  more  injurious  to  the  fish? — 
Much  the  same. 

10780.  What  would  be  the  average  fine?— About 
Is.  6d. 

10781.  In  your  district  do  yon  find  that  many  of  the 
farmers  have  made  catch-dams? — A good  many  of 
them  have  made  catch-dams. 

10782.  And  have  you  given  them  advice? — I have. 

10783.  Upon  that  point? — I have. 

10784.  Are  there  many  cases  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  a catch-dam  to  take  the  water? — 
Very  few. 

10785.  You  think  there  is  sufficient  fall,  in  many 
instances,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  out  of  the  dam 
into  the  catch-dam? — Or  they  could  enlarge  the  dam 
and  make  a portion  of  the  present  dam  a catoh-dam. 

10786.  Your  suggestion  is  to  make  a largo  dam  and 
build  a ridge  across?— Yes,  and  leave  it  empty.  Fill 
the  flax-dam,  the  highest  portion,  and  when  they 
would  be  taking  out  the  flax  the  water  from  the 
upper  portion  would  flow  into  the  lower  portion.  In 
many  cases  that  is  all  that  would  be  required. 

10787.  You  could  only  let  a certain  quantity  of  the 
water  out?— Certainly.  The  farmers  do  not  want  to 
let  it  all  out.  They  want  some  to  wash  the  flax. 

10788.  In  the  case  of  having  a catch-dam  on  the 
same  level,  wonld  it  not  be  possible  to  pump  or  ladle 
out  the  water  ? — A pump  would  be  handier,  but  I have 
known  it  to  be  taken  out  with  a bucket  even,  in 
some  cases. 

10789.  Is  not  that  rather  a tedious  process  ? — In  a 
couple  of  hours  two  men  will  take  a good' deal  of 
water  from  the  dam. 

10790.  Mr.  Lane. — Have  you  seen  that  done?— I 
have. 

10791.  Mr.  Gordon. — Do  you  think  that  farmers  as 
a rule,  are  more  inclined  to  let  their  flax-water  run 
mto  the  river  than  eight  or  ten  years  ago?— Much  the 
same.  I think  the  farmers  are  being  largely  led 
away  by  speeches  made  by  men  from  these  different 
associations,  such  as  the  Agricultural  Association  of 
Ballymena.  In  these  eases,  generally,  magistrates  con- 
demn the  water-bailiffs  and  prosecutions,  and  the 
next  day  come  and  sit  and  adjudicate  on  the  same 
cases. 

many92  Y°U  haVe  k"own  insta“ces  of  that?— I have, 

10793.  Dp  you  not  find  that  farmers  with  whom  you 
have  come  mto  touch  are  inclined  to  take  your  advice? 


— If  you  approached  the  farmer  himself,  and  went  and 
spoke  to  him  in  a modest,  nice  way,  and  put  the  ques- 
tion nicely  before  him,  he  would  work  with  you,  but 
if  he  is  a member  of  one  of  these  associations  where 
these  speeches  are  being  made,  it  is  very  hard  to  deal 
with  him. 

10794.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few? — Few,  and 
generally  the  parties  who  make  the  speeches  are  not 
flax-growers  or  connected  with  the  flax-growers  at  all 
— merely  political  speeches  for  the  puipose  of  catching 
votes. 

10795.  The  fines  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
small? — Yes,  I could  tell  you  something  about  that. 

10796.  You  mentioned  that  there  were  fifty  cases? 
— An  average  of  fifty  oases.  We  might  have  one  year 
seventy  and  the  next  year  fifty. 

10797.  Are  these  reported  by  the  water-bailiffs?— 
1 would  say  that  half  are  reported  by  the  police  and 
half  by  tile  bailifis.  The  cases  reported  by  the  police 
are  sent  direct  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture— the 
Fisheries  Brunch — and  then  the  reports  are  sent  back  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Conservators,  with  the  request  to  prose- 
cute. In  these  cases  we  have  very  little  to  do.  We 
are  requested  to  prosecute,  and  we  generally  do  pro- 
secute, but  the  cases  reported  by  the  water-bailiffs, 
Mr.  English,  the  Clerk  of  the  Board,  takes  them  into 
consideration.  The  bailiff  reports  first  to  me,  I 
report  to  Mr.  English,  and  we  have  a consultation 
amongst  ourselves  as  to  whether  each  report  is  suffi- 
cient or  not.  If  we  think  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient, 
or  no  damage  is  reported,  wo  do  not  prosecute. 
Then  we  have  the  advice  of  the  solicitor  afterwards. 

10797a.  Do  you  find  that  where  the  farmer  is  fined 
in  a certain  district  that  that  tends  to  prevent  him 
from  letting  the  flax-water  run  into  the  river  the 
following  year? — It  does.  If  you  fine  a farmer  £1  lie 
will  not  do  it  again,  hut  if  you  fine  him  a penny,  lie 
will  not  think  very  much  of  it.  It  is  not  a matter 
of  hauling  him  up,  but  of  a penalty.  I can  give 
instances  of  that.  There  was  a man  fined  four  years 
ago  for  letting  flax-water  into  the  river,  and  the 
case  came  before  the  magistrates  at  Magherafelt.  It 
was  a.  very  serious  case.  The  R.  M.  was  there,  and  by 
a majority — the  minority  was  for  putting  on  a penalty 
of  £5 — the  majority  fined  him  £l  and  10s.  costs- 
That  man  is  using  the  same  dams,  and  he  is  taking 
the  flax  out,  and  he  has  no  catch-dams,  and  he  has 
not  committed  any  offence  since. 

10798.  Mr.  Hinchcliee. — In  other  words,  he  runs 
off  no  water  before  he  takes  the  flax  out? — No. 

10799.  Mr.  Lane. — How  does  he  get  the  flax  out?— 
They  go  in  and  throw  it  out. 

10800.  Mr.  Gordon. — The  rivers  here  run  into 
Lough  Neagh?— They  do. 

10801.  Is  the  fishing  of  great  importance? — It  is  a 
very  valuable  fishery. 

10802.  Have  you  eel  fisheries  in  this  district  P — Yes. 

10803.  Where? — Eel  fisheries  in  the  Bann  and  also 
in  Lough  Neagh. 

10804-5.  Is  flax-water  as  injurious  to  eels  as.  to 
salmon? — Yes,  in  streams  where  eel  fry  come  up  into 
the  stream,  it  is  just  as  injurious  to  the  eel  fry  as  the 
salmon. 

10806.  When  flax-water  is  allowed  to  nm  into  the 
river  in  flood  is  it  injurious? — Not  so  much.  It  would 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  flood. 

10807.  The  volume  of  water? — The  volume  of  water. 

10808.  If  you  have  a large  river — a river  with  » 
large  volume  of  water — and  flax-water  runs  into 
do  you  think  it  kills  the  fish? — I think  it  does  not. 
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1081U.  You  think  they  are  killed 
streams:-'— Largely,  but  even  where  salmon  do  not 
to  spawn,  i have  known  the  fry  to  go  up  a considerable- 
distance  for  feeding  purposes,  so  that  flax-water  let 
into  the  smallest  streams  frequented  by  fish  is  injur- 
ious to  them.  •’ 

lUSn.  It  is  more  injurious,  apparently,  to  fry  than 
to  large  fish.'— Because  at  that  time  of  the  year  there 
are  very  few  large  fish  in  these  streams — I mean  there 
are  very  few  salmon  in  the  rivers  at  that  time  of  the 


, I pre- 
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10SU9.  It  may  make  them  apparently  sick?— Yes  tv  i 

it  will  spoil  any  sport  that  would  be  on  the  river  so  it  y°0U  t-er  866  tkat  l)umP  “f  Mr.  Webbs 

far  as  angling  is  concerned,  but  it  would  not  kill  the  I,  ff0™  that  ls  a go™!  number  of  years 

«-■>  If'  all™  I came  to  the  district.  There 

the  small  bv  tit,?  loti  \V°U#°ti'lp  amou?st  the  farmers,  headed 
,i„  „..t  . b-v  “»  late  -\r,;v^ebb.  «s  against  the  flax-water  pro- 
of'.1,^°nS’  and  Mr.  « ebb  got  tile  pump  for  the  purpose 
of  not  committing  any  olfence  himself,  and  it  was  at 
any  ffaxe  US6<1'  Tle  present  Mr-  Webb  does  not  grow 

ofSJli.  fVe  lls,an  estimate  of  the  number 

™ °re" 300 

i'^2.  That  is  900  men?— About  000  men. 

10583.  They  are  mostly  pollan  fishermen?— Pollan, 
trout  and  eel.  ’ 

10834.  Do  all  these  900  men  fish  for  trout  and  eels 
an,fe!ltlme  yea,'?_Y6S;  sometimes  for  trout 

other  ,eS  f°r  °n°  a,,d  s',ln('times  for  the 

iJS8™^!  these  men  depend  for  part  of  their  liveli- 
hood on  tiout  and  eel  fishing  as  well  as  pollan?—' Yes- 
as  well  as  pollan.  But  that  would  not  show  vou  alto^ 
gether  the  number  of  persons  engaged.  There  -ire 
Pefms  on  the  shore  fixing  nets  and  repairing 
tats  and  sucli  things  so  « to  osrtj  on  the  mdnsttj? 
l would  say  that  there  would  be  another  300. 

Abo'ut  rnJ116  meU  actuaU-v  fisl,ing  are  about  900?— 

, tCWOJ-  How  many  men  are  employed  on  the  drift 
nets  oil  the  coast? — During  the  season  there  are  three 
men  m each  boat. 

10838.  Three  men? — Three  and  four  generally  in 
most  cases  there  are  four. 

10839.  Sometimes  five? — Sometimes  five. 

130°S40'  H°W  maD*V  Iicenses  are  tller6  this  year?— 

10841.  Between  what  two  places  ?— Between  Malin 
Head  and  Portrusb. 

10842.  How  long  does  the  fishing  go  on?— Generally 
from  1st  June  and  it  ends  at  the  latter  end  of  July.  ' 
10843.  And  file  key  to  their  industry  is  the  young 
salmon  in  the  rivers? — Yes. 

10S44.  Their  industry  could  not  exist  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  young  salmon? — Yes,  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  large  salmon  and  fry. 

10845.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  Foyle  and  Banu 
fishery  company — how  many  men  have  they  employed  ? 

— I could  not  say  exactly,  but  they  have  200  on  the 
Bann. 

10846.  200  on  the  Bann  alone? — Yes,  I am  sure. 

10847.  Between  men  at  work  on  the  nets  and  the 
bailiffs? — Yes. 


19812.  Those  who  fish  in  Lough  Neagh  live 
sume,  along  the  shore? — They  do.  ’ 

Yeg13'  D°  they  devote  their  whole  time  to  fishing? 

10814.  Have  any  of  them  farms?— Most  of  them 
have  small  pieces  of  land — about  two  or  three  acres. 

10815.  Part  fishermen  and  part  farmers  ?— Yes 

10S16.  Are  there  many  who  devote  their  whole  time 
to  fishing? — There  are  a good  many. 

10817.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— Has  there  been  a decline 
in  the  number  of  salmon  taken  in  your  district?— 
Not  so  much  in  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I would 
say  it  is  improving. 

10818.  You  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a general 
decline  in  the  number  of  salmon  in  the  rivers?— Yes. 

10819.  Not  only  in  the  rivers  down  which  flax-water 
goes,  but  other  rivers? — Other  rivers. 

10820.  So  that  there  must  be  other  causes  besides 
flax-water  contributing  to  the  general  decline?— In 
addition  to  flax-water  we  have  deleterious  matter  from 
mills  flowing  into  the  rivers.  We  have  some  cases  where 
deleterious  matter  would  be  instant  poison  to  fish,  we 
have  other  cases  where  the  deleterious  matter  is  allowed 
to  flow  continually  into  the  river  and  destroys  the  food 
of  the  fish.  That  accounts,  to  my  mind,  for  the  de- 
cline very  greatly.  When  I came  first  to  Coleraine 
district,  over  seventeen  years  ago,  I remember  there 
was  a seutch-mlli  where  there  is  now  a large  factory 
with  a bleach  green.  I remember  other  places  where  a 
corn-mill  was  and  we  have  now  a large  bleach  green. 
IJat  has  taken  place  generally  over  Ulster  and  especi- 
ally in  Co.  Antrim.  These  mills  take  more  water, 
they  need  more  water  and  take  more  out  of  the  river 
to  drive  the  machinery,  and  they  are  discharging  stuff 
into  the  river  which  is  deleterious  to  file  food  of  the 
fish,  though  it  does  not  instantly  poison  them.  That 
accounts  for  some  of  the  decline. 

10821.  And  then,  again,  more  salmon  have  been 
caught  in  the  sea,  and,  therefore,  prevented  coming 
into  the  river? — Yes;  I can  tell  you  about  that — when 
I came  to  Coleraine  there  were  about  40  drift  nets 
round  the  coasts  in  the  Coleraine  and  Derry  districts, 
and  now  there  are  over  130,  and  four  times  as  long, 
in  the  same  distance.  Breeding  fish  do  not  get  up 
into  the  rivers. 

10822.  Then,  again,  many  of  the  rivers  fall  after 
a flood  more  quickly  than  they  used  to  do? — Yes:  and 
then  at  the  mills  the  water  is  going  away  from  them 
quicker,  and  it  makes  it  much  easier  than  it  was 
seventeen  years  ago — it  is  much  easier  taking  the  fisl 
out  when  the  water  is  low. 
inon3,  rpbe'V  take  them  out  of  the  tail  race? — Yes. 


10825.  Still,  flax-water  is  killing  a large  number? — 
es;  and  doing  great  damage  to  the  trout  fishery — 
iruioo  bronb  than  the  salmon  in  the  small  streams. 
10826.  In  the  small  rivers  flowing  into  Lough  Neagh  ? 

10827.  Which  would  you  say  are  the  important 
Tk'ri  riYers  draining  into  Lough  Neagh? — 

e Balhnderry  is  a good  salmon  fisherv,  the  river 
Moyola,  the  river  Maine;  the  Blackwater  is  not  a 
g eat  salmon  river,  but  there  are  salmon  in  it — it  is 
a nne  trout  river. 

1082fk  What,  about  the  Sixrailewater? — It  is  a trout 
factories'  ^ poisoned  by  stuff  from  the 

10829.  Mr.  Lane — About  the  question  of  factory 
is  j0IunJ  Sixmilewater,  do  you  think  more  damage 
Ash  by  matter  from  the  factories  than  by 
j " ?ter - — Oh,  no;  there  would  be  no  such  damage 
the  a,  Caiise  there  is  only  a very  short  distance,  and 
ax-water  is  killing  in  all  the  streams.  The  small- 
R.,reaTn  hi  the  district — when  the  flax-water  gets 
st  ,11  vgh  y°u  would  ^ink  there  were  no  fish  in  it 
them  + . the  flax-water  gets  into  it  yog  will  sse 
uwm  turned  up  lying  white, 


10849.  Of  the  Foyle,  can  you  give  any  information? 
— I could  not  give  you  much  about  it.  but  it  is  larger. 

10850.  Possibly  300  men? — I would  say  COli. 

10S51.  You  attended  our  sitting  at  Ballymena — do 
you  remember  Mr.  Young  giving  evidence' a bout  the 
case  on  the  Maine? — Yes. 

10852.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that  case? — 
That  was  the  case  of  Fraser  and’  Haughton.  It  was 
prosecuted  under  my  name.  It  was  a case  where  they 
dammed  up,  during  dry  weather,  a large  amount  of 
stuff,  amounting  to  over  450  tons,  and  the  moment 
there  came  a fresh  into  the  river  they  lifted  the  sluices 
and  let  it  go.  I took  samples  of  the  stuff  and  it  went 
before  the  magistrates  and  they  dismissed  the  case.  I 
appealed  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  county  court 
judge  dismissed  it.  I then  went  to  the  King’s  Bench, 
and  five  judges  were  unanimous  as  to  the  facts,  but 
were  not  unanimous  as  to  whether  it  was  an  offence  to 
let  deleterious  matter  into  the  river  in  a flood,  if 
there  was  enough  water  to  mix  it.  The  Court  held, 
however,  that  the  magistrates  should  have  convicted, 
and  the  case  was  accordingly  referred  back  to  them. 
That  was  the  case  Mr.  Young  mentioned. 

10853.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  river  that  Mr. 
Cummings  spoke  of? — No. 

10854.  You  do  not  know  the  river  that  goes  through 
Coalisland? — Yes,  the  river  by  Coalisland.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  trout. 

10855.  Do  you  know  anything  of  these  prosecutions 
that  he  spoke  of? — I do  not.  They  were  taken  up 
by  the  police. 

10856.  He  made  rather  a strong  point  that  catch  - 
dams  were  not  possible  on  that  river.  What  is  your 
opinion? — It  is  not  so. 

10857.  You  have  gone  round  most  of  the  dams  in 
the  district  with  a view  of  finding  out  whether  entch- 
dams  were  possible? — Not  the  whole  of  Coleraine  dis- 
trict, bpt  a good  part  of  it. 
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10858.  You  have  gone  deliberately  with  the  object  of 
forming  an  opinion  whether  a catch-dam  could  be  put 
in? — Yes. 

10850.  Aud,  in  your  opinion,  in  a very  large  majority 
of  cases  catch-dams  could  be  constructed P — Yes. 

10860.  You  considered  the  lie  of  the  ground,  the  fall 
of  water  and  the  quality  of  the  soil— -whether  it  would 
hold  water  or  not — in  the  places  adjacent  to  the  pre- 
sent dam? — Yes,  I considered  all  that. 

10861.  ltegarding  the  question  of  fines.  I believe 
some  time  ago  in  Ballymena  district  the  magistrates 
did  put  on  £ 1 fines.  What  was  the  effect  of  that? — 
The  effect  was  to  stop  prosecutions. 

10862.  Did  it  stop  flax-growing? — No. 

10863.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  canvassing 
the  magistrates  in  flax-water  cases  ? — I know  it  is  done. 
I have  often  seen  as  many  as  eighteen  sit  when  there 
were  fishery  eases  up.  I prosecuted  at  a certain  place 
last  season,  I had  twelve  cases  reported  by  the  police 
to  the  Department.  I brought  them  in  and  did  not 
want  too  many  at  once.  The  fine  in  each  case  was 
a penny  and  costs,  and  I went  to  the  petty  sessions 
clerk  immediately  after  the  cases  were  over  and  asked 
him  to  give  the  bailiff  his  portion  in  each  case — to 
divide  the  penny  into  three.  He  was  not  able  to  do 
that.  I had  a number  of  eases  at  next  bench  day— I 
think  twelve  more,  and  in  order  to  get  over  that  diffi- 
culty, the  magistrates  put  on  a fine  of  sixpence  and 
the  clerk  was  able  to  divide  it. 

10864.  Not  three  farthings?  In  flax-growing  dis- 
tricts the  sympathy  of  the  bench  is  entirely  with  the 
flax-grower,  not  with  the  fishery? — Entirely,  with  the 
exception  of  the  resident  magistrate. 

10865.  The  magistrates,  of  course,  are  reasonable 
men — they  have  the  interests  of  the  country  at  heart. 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  largely  owing  to  ignorance  of 
the  importance  of  the  fishing  industry? — I think  so. 


suggest  any  means  of  bringing  home 
to  them  the  importance  of  the  industry  ? — I was  going 
to  suggest  that  if  an  inspector  from  the  Department 
would  go  round  the  country  along  with  some  local  man 
who  would  speak  to  them — speak  to  the  farmers — there 
would  be  no  need  to  go  to  the  magistrates,  and  I do 
not  see  how  you  could  deal  with  the  magistrates. 

10867.  Wo  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  their  func- 
tions at  all.  I want  to  got  that  suggestion  in  a con- 
crete form — that  some  fishery  officials  should  speak  to 
the  farmers? — Some  official  from  the  Department  or 
some  person  appointed  by  tho  Department,  no  matter 
whether  a local  man  or  otherwise,  would  go  in  company 
with  me  or  the  bailiff  in  the  district  and  speak  to  the 
farmers — I think  nine  out  of  ten  farmers  might  be 
made  to  see  the  damage  they  were  doing  to  their 
neighbours,  nnd  the  things  could  be  remedied  a little 
in  that  way. 

10868.  Your  policy  is  one  of  conciliation? — Yes;  my 
policy  would  be  to  go  to  the  man  and  ask  him  to  make 
a enteh-dnm  nnd  nine  out  of  ton  would  do  it.  Of 
course,  you  will  still  have  men  who  will  do  nothing. 

10869.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule. 
Do  you  know  these  agricultural  instructors  that  go 
round  the  county  under  the  Committees  of  Agricul- 
ture?— I do  not  know  them  personally,  but  I have 
heard  of  them. 

10870.  They  aro  perpetually  brought  into  touch 
with  flax-growers.  Do  you  think  they  could  help 
matters? — I do  think  so. 

10871.  Have  yon  any  other  suggestion  for  making 
the  peace  between  the  two  interests? — I think  I have 
suggested  nearly  everything  that  I can,  excepting 
that  this  Committee  should  recommend  a minimum 
penalty. 

10872.  You  have  given  us  your  opinion  on  that. 


MINUTEB  OF  EVIDENCE. 

10866.  Do  you 


Mr.  Henry  Ellis,  Water  Bailiff,  representing  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries, 
examined. 


10873.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  are  employed  as  water 
bailiff  by  tile  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  of 
Fisheries? — Yes. 

10874.  It  is  in  that  position  yon  wish  to  give  evi- 
dence before  this  Committee? — Yes. 

10875.  Yon  have  supervision  of  Moyola  river? — Yes. 

10876.  And  the  tributaries  of  the  River  Bann? — Yes. 

10877.  That  is  in  the  district  round  Castledawson  ? 
— Yes,  and  Toome. 

10878.  Do  you  find  that  it  is  in  the  river  Bann 
or  in  the  small  tributaries  of  the  Bann  that  the  flax- 
water  is  most  injurious  to  the  fish? — The  tributaries 
of  the  Moyola  and  of  the  Bann  tool 

10879.  Are  there  many'  farmers  who  allowed  the  flax- 
water  to  run  directly  into  the  tributaries? — There  are 
a few. 

10880.  Comparatively  few? — Not  as  many  as  have 
been. 

10881.  Many  of  them  have  catch-dams,  have  they? 
—No. 

10882.  How  do  they  get  the  flax  out  of  the  dam 
without  getting  rid  of  the  flax-water? — The  servant 
man  goes  in  and  throws  the  flax  out. 

10883.  Goes  into  the  dam? — Yes;  and  throws  it  out 
on  the  “brew.” 

10884.  When  it  is  full  of  water  ? — Yes. 

10884a.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  catch- 
dams?— In  a great  many  cases  when  there  are  prosecu- 
tions it  would  be  possible  on  the  bank  of  a stream 
of  a small  tributary — that  is  where  we  get  men  who 
let  the  flax-water  escape. 

10885.  Would  it  not  he  possible  without  a prosecu- 
tion— could  they  not  he  persuaded? — They  could  if 
they  chose. 


10886.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make  catch-dams? 
—Yes. 

10887.  You  have  heard  tho  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
King — do  you  agree  with  his  views? — Yes. 

10888.  Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to  add  to 
the  evidence  that  has  already  been  given — do  yon  wish 
to  supplement  it  in  any  way?— No. 

10889.  Mr.  Lane. — How  long  have  you  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Board? — Eleven  years. 

10890.  Were  you  always  in  the  same  district? — Yes. 

10891.  Do  you  find  that  the  farmers  who  let  go  the 
flax-water  are  the  same  men  year  after  year  ? — No.  I 
have  got  farmers  letting  go  tho  flax-water  and  they 
were  prosecuted  and  never  did  it  again. 

10892.  Even  though  the  fines  were  small? — Yes. 

10893.  You  have  not  many  cases  of  a man  prosecuted 
twice? — One  case. 

10894.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  small  fines  do 
cheok  it? — I do  not  think  they  do. 

10895.  Have  you  seen  many  actual  cases  of  the  de- 
struction of  fish? — I have  seen  over  a thousand  fry 
killed. 

10896.  How  large  were  the  fry? — From  two  to  three 
inches;  we  collected  a hundred  trout,  and  they  would 
be  from  a quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a pound,  and 
there  were  men  taking  them  with  landing  nets— nets 
used  when  fishing  with  fly — taking  them  when  they 
were  sickening. 

10897.  Salmon  fry? — No,  trout. 

10898.  You  call  them  fry? — I would'  call  them  fry  if 
only  two  to  three  inches  long. 

10899.  You  told  us  there  were  a thousand  of  fry 
' — how  long  were  they? — About  two  or  three  inches. 

10900.  Trout  or  salmon? — All  trout  fry. 

10901.  You  can  tell  the  difference? — Oh,  yes. 


Joseph  Carson,  Esq.,  Hillside 

10902.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  represent  the  Coagh  dis- 
trict?— Yes;  though  I live  in  County  Derry.  I live 
on  the  border. 

10903.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

10904.  Do  you  grow  flax?— We  have  been  growing 
flax  on  our  farm  ever  since  I remember  till  the  last  ten 
years. 

10905.  You  have  grown  none  the  last  ten  years? 

With  the  exception,  of  twice ; we  have  some  flax  this 
year, 


Farm,  Coagh,  County  Tyrone,  examined. 

10906.  What  area  have  you  this  year  P — About  three 
acres. 

10907.  Could  you  give  the  reason  why  you  gave  1]P 
growing  flax  ten  years  ago  ? — Because  it  did  not  pay. 

10908.  What  induced  you  to  grow  it  this  year? — Be' 
cause  it  was  paying  better  last  year. 

10909.  It  was,  then,  a matter  of  price? — It  is  just  a 
matter  of  price.  That  is  the  whole  matter  in  the  flM 
question, 
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10910.  You  think  if  the  price  was  sufficient  to  remun- 
erate the  farmer,  lie  would  have  no  difficulty  in  re 
gard  to  the  somity  of  laboorf— Tim  might  ho  „mm 
little  difficulty,  but  I think  if  there  was  a good  price 
there  would  be  more  grown,  and  I think  we  would  get 
more  labourers.  I think  there  would  be  more  obtained 
from  towns  and  places  where  they  are  getting  employ- 
ment at  present. 

10911.  If  you  got  a higher  price  for  the  flax  you 
could  afford  to  gi  ve  higher  wages?— Yes.  The  difficult v 
now  with  the  labourer  is  that  when  he  comes  to  puil 
flax  he  cannot  get  a job  after  the  work  is  over.  When 
flax  was  grown  extensively  they  were  employed  the 
whole  winter  at  the  scutch-mills. 

10911a.  It  is  more  difficult  to  get  casual  labour:- 

Certainly  it  is. 

10912.  Do  you  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  permanent 
labour? — Not  so  much. 

10913.  Do  you  find  labour  as  efficient?— Hardly  as 
good  as  it  was  previously. 

10914.  Does  that  apply  to  casual  or  permanent 
labour? — More  to  casual  labour. 

10915.  You  could  hardly  expect  that  casual  labour 
would  be  as  good  as  permanent  labour?— I would  not 
but  through  County  Down  (I  was  over  there  last  year 
inspecting  green  flax  for  the  County  Committee),  in 
several  places  there  where  there  were  large  quantities 
of  flax  grown,  the  parties  told  me  they  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  labour  when  there  were  scutch-mills. 
There  was  one  man,  Dodd,  and  lie  had  a large  mill  and 

had  a largo  quantity  of  flax  and  he  said  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  labour— that  the  scutchers  and 
strikers  pulled  the  flax. 

10916.  What  area  of  land  do  yon  farm?— About 
97  acres. 

10917.  In  your  district  do  you  find  that  those  who 
have  farms  of  the  same  size  have  given  up  growing 
almost  16y  lnV°  general'y  8iven  up  flax-growing* 

10918.  And  is  the  flax-growing  in  your  district  con- 
fined to  those  who  have  farms  of  30,  or  40,  or  50 
acres?— And  even  smaller,  and  I think  a good  deal 
of  the  reason  why  flax  is  decreasing  in  quality  is  that  it 
is  grown  on  land  that  is  not  suitable.  It  is  grown  on 
small  farms  in  our  district— at  least,  the  large  portion 
is  grown  on  small  farms  on  which  the  land  is  not 
suitable. 
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10926.  That  there  would  be  more  competition  and 

iiumers  \voidd  got  better  prices?— They  would  her 

10927  2^  to  ff°.  “lto  open  market.  T 
do  « i7  Yhe  ""“rtamty  of  the  crop  anything  to  JcLT-  6’ 1 
do  with  the  decrease?— I think  that  the  price  has  the  “ 
SY!,f°  YM-  We  would  be  all  very  glad  ogrow  Jroseph  r 
nnx^nnd  could  grow  it  as  well  as  ever  if  w e sot  ^wul  <-'arson’  Es3- 


general  to  go  into  the  open  market. 

**  ,,,'~'”f"inty  of  the  crop  anything 

thinly  that  the  price  has  the 

" rery  glad  to  grow 

tr  if  wc  got  paid 

— YM23t'l J°U  tnIIJ  the  difficn,ties  could  be  overcome? 
777, th' c°uld  hG  surmounted  if  we  were  paid,  and 
1 ”'m  w ,hEre  “ *»  - 
10929.  Mr.  Hixchcliff.— Can  you  tell  me  what  the 

weYould  I™  is?--1  think  the  lr'^st 

I man  & lt  for  ls  ,five  sttme  to  the  peck  at  Ss. 
put  ' maUy  PCCks  t0  the  “ore?— I Seven  I would 

10931.  That  would  be  35  stone  at  8s.?— I was  iust 
making  a little  calculation  this  morning.  Wheat  at 
present  would  beat  that  on  my  farm. 

«Ut  ,'vh!ai  at  prosentis  ™ther  a high  price?— 
Dven  foi  the  last  few  years.  A man  has  tf,  some 

S ,0- tte  “*“?■  “<* 1 *o..u 

“I, , J*f  “ " «**«*  tal  to  handle  it  , 
hSSlJTm?  b“’S.  .“M  * >«  « very  uncertain  orap  to 

S cL  dlftS”  h"‘  “ Iot  to  d° 

10033.  Has  it  not  been  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
n °Y  numbt-r  of  Years  flax  could  not  be  got 

m and  then  it  was  pulled  just  before  the  corn  har- 
vest, and  you  should  be  spreading  flax  when  you  should 
aSACT0rn'YT  lat  sometimes  does  occur  iu  a bad 
season  but  I saw  flax  put  in  last  year  in  May-a  neigh- 
bour  of  mine— and  I thought  it  was  put  in  under  vfrv 
bad  conditions,  on  the  12th  May,  and  he  had  four 

flYomf-H16  fPflCk'  There  ,S  sometlling  peculiar  about 
the  growth  of  flax.  I saw  some  well  handled,  and  the 
^'inoqVY  prepard,’  and  k was  “ medium  crop. 

10934.  Do  you  find  great  interest  in  the  scheme  for 
the  improvement  of  flax  by  offering  prizes  for  flax  on 

bSS’ita ‘m  S 8°0d'  “ “ iS  T“‘v  “ *°  W*  *• 

10935.  Do  you  find  that  the  crops  entered  for  com- 
petition are  cleaner  and  generally  better  cultivated  than 
fcllose  wmeh  are  not_ entered?— I think  so,  in  general. 
10936.  Do  you  think  the  owner  starts  out  with  the 


io91LD°  y-01!  mean  thc  soil  is  P°or  or  tlle  land  flaxed  jdea  cultivate  better  before  entering' his  crop^aGes 
out?— The  sou  is  poor  and  the  land  flaxed  out,  and  not  be  wait,  and  when  he  sees  he  has  a fair  crop  enter  it? 

as  well  cultivated  ns  it  should  be.  Of  course,  that  — P think  he  starts  from  the  verv  beginning.  That  was 

does  not  apply  to  all— there  is  some  cultivated  as  well  fV  experience  in  County  Down  when  talking  to  the 
ns  ever-  farmers— that  they  all  started  with  the  intention  of  try. 

mg  to  get  a prize,  and  they  seemed  anxious  that  thev 
sliould  be  successful. 

10937.  Mr.  Goedox. — You  have  acted  as  judge  under 
the  farm  prize  scheme?— No,  under  the  flax  scheme. 

10938.  Mr.  Crawford. — Are  there  nnv  points  in  the 
County  Down  cultivation  of  flax  which  you  consider 
better  than  here? — I think,  in  general,  they  take  a 
greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  it. 

10939.  Is  the  land  cleaner? — I think  in  general  it  was 
cleaner,  and  the  crop  better  than  wliat  we  se?  round 
about  our  locality. 


10921.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  land  will  onlv  grow 
newed  0ertain  intenrals?— I think  it  requires  to  be  re- 

10922.  The  longer  the  interval  the  better  the  crop? 
— The  better  the  flax.  We  have  grown  it  verv  success- 
fully in  the  past. 

10923.  Would  manuring  with  farmyard  or  artificial 
manures  overcome  that  difficulty  of  growing  flax  re- 
peatedly on  the  same  land? — I do  not  know.  I think 
it  is  a crop  that  should  not  be  grown  too  often  on  the 
same  land,  and  if  there  was  a good  price  for  flax  there 
'rono  pIenty  of.  ne'v  land  broken  up. 

10924.  Land  which  has  not  grown  flax  for  years? — 
for  a great  number  of  years. 

• *o^vr‘  y°u  wish  to  say  anything  about  market- 
mg  i1— -Nothing,  except  that  the  open  market  is  the  pro- 
per thing.  1 r 


agree  with  him? — I quite  agree  with 


10941.  Do  3 
him. 

10942.  Mr.  Goedox. — As  far  as  lime  is  concerned, 
would  not  that  apply  to  other  crops?— To  all  other 
crops.  X think  you  will  have  better  yield  of  oats  and 
better  cron  of  turnips  after  liming. 


Walter  It.  Crawford,  Esq.,  The  Priory.  Tullyhogne,  County  Tyrone,  examined. 


10943.  Mr.  Gordon. — What  district  do  you  repi 
^nt,  Mr.  Crawford? — Cookstown — you  might  s 
lnlvf?  ®tewartstown  and  Cookstown. 
ifbb”'  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 
years  y°U  £1W  — Not  for  the  last  twen 

inafv’  m°r  to  *kat  did  you  grow  flax? — Yes. 
T?/,,  47 ' N“at  area  would  you  grow  per  annum? 
£°ur  or  five  acres.  ^ 

i.A0?48-  Wby  did  you  cease  to  grow  flax  during  t 
TnorY'  y0ar«?-It  did  not  pay. 
lnuan  rf- a matter  of  price? — Price  altogethe 
. d the  question  of  labour  influence  you? 
paratively  little,  because  in  growing  flax  we  ke 
permanent  staff  of  hands  that  would  deal  with  it 
we  time,  unless  owing  to  the  season  it  came  in  y. 


were  at  other  things  and  you  had  to  employ  outside  Walter  R. 
labour.  Crawfcrd, 

10951.  Do  you  find  other  crops  on  the  farm  pay  Es1. 
better  than  flax?— Yes.  I can  give  some  figures,  if 
you  like.  In  working  out  the  flax  calculation,  I found 
that  after  paying  all  expenses  of  labour  and  allowing 
30s.  an  acre  for  rent,  .rates  and  taxes,  I had  about  £5 
an  acre  of  gross  profit,  and  from  that  I had  to  deduct 
deterioration  of  the  land  and  the  extra  cost  of  labour, 
to  bring  the  land  into  the  same  condition,  clean- 
ing it  up  again.  These  figures  are  taken  at  random 
from  my  books  in  the  different  years.  From  my 
mangels  and  turnips — one  acre  of  mangels  and  three 
of  turnips  in  1890,  the  total  cost  for  the  lour  acres  was 
£27  4s.  10d, 
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10952.  Is  that  the  cost  of  growing? — The  cost  of 
growing  includes  30s.  for  rent,  rates  and  taxes. 

10953.  Rather  over  £6  per  acre?— Yes;  and  the 
profit  arising  out  of  it  was  £9  9s.  6d.  per  acre,  valuing 
the  mangels  and  turnips  at  10s.  per  ton. 

10954.  Would  you  mind  stating  wlint  the  profit  was 
from  the  flax? — £5. 

10955.  Was  that  the  gross  or  the  net  profit? 
— That  is  the  net  profit  without  including  anything 
for  deterioration  of  land.  I have  actual  figures 
of  two  acres  of  flax  grown  by  a neighbour  last 
year,  showing  the  total  produce  and  expense.  He  had 
just  over  two  acres  of  land.  He  paid  30s.  an  acre — the 
total  amount  was  £3  4s. ; seed  £2 ; labour,  including 
ploughing,  harrowing,  pulling,  carting,  spreading  and 
lifting  came  to  £7 ; the  total  expenses  £12  4s.  on  the 
two  acres.  His  yield  was  61  stone  and  he  sold  at  8s. 
per  stone;  scutching  cost  £3  Is.;  and  for  his  tow  he 
got  10s. ; total  £24  18s.,  and  expenses  £15  5s. ; leaving 
£9  13s.  for  the  two  acres.  It  was  an  average  yield 
on  an  average  crop. 

10956.  Have  you  compared  flax-growing  with  any 
other  crop  besides  turnips? — Take  grass-seed.  On  ten 
acres  of  Italian  rye-grass  the  profit  was  £5  12s.  per 
acre.  And  take  wheat — which  was  rather  an  excep- 
tional crop,  and  the  profit  was  £10  per  acre. 

10957.  Both  last  yearP — I think  it  was  about  1895 
or  1896. 

10958.  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  figures 
in  that  year? — I gave  the  flax  figures  for  about  the 
same  time. 

10959.  About  the  same  period? — Yes. 

10960.  Are  there  any  other  points  you  wish  to  refer 
to? — I think,  with  regard  to  flax-growing,  if  the  far- 
mers could  be  induced  to  save  the  seed  of  the  flax, 
or  if  there  was  any  way  adopted  for  saving  it,  there 
would  be  a very  large  amount  of  material  for  food. 
We  are  paying  very  high  prices  for  it;  it  is  worth 
£15  or  £16  a ton,'  and  if  this  could  be  saved  and 
utilised,  it  might  help  the  farmers  to  prow  flax. 

10961.  Are  you  referring  to  the  seed? — Saving  the 
seed  for  feeding  purposes  alone. 

10962.  You  would  recommend  that  that  should  be 
done? — I think  experiments  should  be  carried  out  to 
see  if  it  would  not  be  feasible. 

10963-4.  You  are  probably  not  aware  that  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  out  in  rippling  green  flax,  and 
that  it  is  very  largely  a question  of  price.  Of  course, 
yield  does  affect  it,  but  if  the  price  of  linseed  is 
comparatively  high,  it  pays  a small  profit  to  ripple, 
and  if  the  price  is  low,  there  is  practically  no  profit? — 
I do  not  know  what  weight  of  seed  there  would  be  to 
the  acre  of  flax. 


Mb.  Hinohomff. — It  varies  greatly,  as  you  would 
imagine. 

10905.  Mm.  Goudon. — That  would  not  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  the  flax-water? — Tim  flax-water. 

10966.  You  menu  instead  of  letting  it  go  down  the 
river? — Yos,  the  seed  goes  down  the  river. 

10967.  Yon  are  referring  to  using  it  for  feeding  pur- 
poses?— For  feeding  purposes. 

10968.  Mn.  Hincuci.ifp. — I gather  from  your 
evidence,  the  chief  factor'  is  price? — A matter  of  price 
altogether. 

10969.  And  the  net  return  as  compared  with  the  net 
return  from  other  crops? — That  is  so. 

10970.  At  the  same  time  the  incidence  of  these  other 
factors  we  have  hoard  about — namely,  increased  diffi- 
culty in  getting  labour,  the  deterioration  in  quality 
of  the  crop,  the  deterioration  in  seed,  and  so  on,  are 
all  contributory  factors,  and  the  incidence  is  probably 
greater  now  than  formerly? — I do  not  know.  I do 
not  think  the  labour  difficulty  is  very  much,  and, 
about  the  seed,  I really  have  practically  no  experience 
of  the  matter.  I think,  as  Mr.  Carson  stated,  that 
tlio  best  farmers  and  labourers,  the  most  intelligent 
men,  are  not  growing  flax,  on  an  average.  Of  course, 
you  get  very  small  men  growing  flax. 

10971.  Mu.  Goudon. — As  a rule,  it  is  confined  to 
those  who  have  small  areas  of  land  and  who  have 
sufficient  labour  within  themselves  to  cultivate  the 
crop  P — Yes. 

10972.  You  are  speaking  now  of  your  own  immediate 
district? — Yes,  there  is  very  little  flax  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood at  all. 

10973.  Mb.  Lane. — Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
to  get  over  the  trouble  between  the  fishery  people  and 
the  flax-growers? — About  letting  the.  water  into  the 
rivers,  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  make  catch- 
dams,  and  I do  not  see  why  anyone  could  not  make 
one,  provided  he  has  the  ground.  Then  it  does  not  take 
long  to  bale  the  water  out  with  a couple  of  buckets— a 
couple  of  men  could  do  it  in  a couple  of  hours. 

10974-5.  You  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable P — I do 
not.  I have  seen  fish  killed  many  a time  in  the  river. 

Mr.  J . Carson. — I have  seen  a lot  of  fish  killed  in 
the  river  by  fellows  poaching ; when  farmers  were  care- 
ful to  not  let  out  the  water,  I have  seen  fellows  come 
flown  and  let  it  off  and  kill  the  fish.  Even  in  my  own 
ease,  where  we  have  had  a dam  close  to  the  river,  the 
next  morning  it  was  let  out  into  the  river.  And  if 
it  was  let  into  th©  rivers  when  they  are  in  flood,  it 
would  not  do  so  much  damage. 

10976.  Mu.  HiNorrcr.iFF.— Th©  difficulty  is  that  the 
river  is  not  in  flood. 

10077.  Mu.  Gordon. — Very  often  it  is  when  the 
water  is  let  off. 


E.  S.  Daly,  Esq.,  Itinerant  Instructor  in 

10978.  Mu.  Goudon. — You  occupy  the  position  of 
Itinerant  Instructor  in  Agriculture  in  Co.  Tyrone? — 
Yes. 

10979.  Do  you  come  here  to  give  evidence  on  behalf 
of  Tyrone  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  or  do  you 
come  simply  as  agricultural  instructor? — I just  came 
to  listen  to  the  evidence.  , 

10980.  Have  you  carried  out  any  experiments  in 
connection  with  flax  in  this  county? — The  first  year  I 
came  to  the  county  1 carried  out  these  experiments, 
or,  rather,  I got  farmers  to  carry  them  out.  I am  not 
an  expert  in  flax-growing.  The  experiments  at  each 
centre  comprised  plots  treated  as  follows  : — Plot  No. 
1,  5 cwt.  kainit  applied  in  spring;  Plot  No.  2,  5 ewt. 
kainit  applied  in  winter  ; Plot  No.  3,  5 cwt.  muriate 
of  potash  applied  in  spring;  Plot  No.  4,  5 cwt. 
muriate  of  potash  applied  in  winter;  Plot  No.  5,  3 
cwt.  slag  and  3 cwt.  kainit  applied  in  spring;  Plot 
No.  6,  no  manure.  The  flax  on  the  slag  and  kainit 
plots,  when  growing,  was  the.  longest,  but  when 
scutched  it  was  the  worst.  The  best  yield  was  obtained 
from  the  plots  on  which  kainit  was  applied  in  the 
spring  time,  and  the  next  best  from  the  plots  manured 
with  kainit  in  the  winter.  These  are  the  only  experi- 
ments I made,  and  I only  conducted  them  for  one 
year. 

10931.  That  was  two  years  ago? — Two  years  ago — 
the  first  season  I came. 

10982.  How  many  sets  of  plots  had  yon? — We  had 
three  sets. 

J0988-  Dig  the  farmers  in  the  locality  where  the 


Agriculture  for  County  Tyrone,  examined, 
experiments  were  carried  out  take  a keen  interest  or 
not  in  them? — Not  very  much. 

10984.  What  about  the  farmer? — The  farmer  upon 
whose  land  the  experiments  were  carried  out  took  an 
interest  in  them,  and  kept  all  the  lots  separate,  and 
got  them  scutched  separately. 

10985.  His  neighbours  were  not  much  interested?-- 
Not  very  much. 

10986.  Were  the  plots  labelled? — They  were  not. 

10987.  Well,  yon  could  hardly  expect  the  neighbours 
to  take  much  interest  if  there  were  no  labels  put  on 
the  plots? — It  was  well  known  they  were  there.  They 
were  staked  out. 

10988.  Unless  they  were  labelled  you  could  hardly 
expect  that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
know  what  plot  was  manured? — I was  not  carrying 
them  out  as  official  experiments.  It  was  at  the 
request  of  member?  of  the  class  I conducted  them. 

10989.  Is  there  any  special  point  you  would  like  to 
give  evidence  on? — Nothing,  hut  I have  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  decline,  and  the  main  thing 
appears  to  be  price.  Every  man  has  given  in  his 
evidence  to-day  that  it  is  all 'a  question  of  price.  No 
later  than  yesterday  I was  round  through  Coalisland, 
and  down  as  far  as  Albany,  I went  through  four  farms, 
and  every  man  was  agreed  that  the  price,  the  average 
price,  was  too  low,  and  the  yield  was  uncertain.  Some 
men  gave  two  stone  and  some  men  six  stone  to  the 
peck  as  their  yield  in  different  seasons,  that  is  in* 
bad  year  they  had  sometimes  as  low  as  two  stones  to 
the  peck,  while  they  considered  six  stones  to  the  peck 
an  extra  good  crop. 
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10990.  What  is  your  view  of  the  labour  question?— 
I think  it  is  scarcer. 

10991.  Scarcer  than  it  was  a number  of  years  ago? 

The  people  are  leaving  the  country. 

10992.  Do  you  think  if  the  price  for  flax  was  in- 
creased that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting 
labour  to  work  it? — The  majority  of  the  young  people 
are  not  fond  of  flax  labour.  I think  they  object  to 
flax  labour. 

10993.  Because  it  is  not  a pleasant  task  ?— It  is  not 
a pleasant  task. 

10994.  The  removing  of  the  flax  from  the  dam9— 
The  removing  of  the  flax  or  even  stooping  labour. 
In  my  own  county,  County  Dublin,  you  could  not  get 
a man  to  do  stooping  labour.  You  cannot  get  a man 
to  thin  turnips. 

10995.  You  think  the  question  of  price  would  not 
overcome  that — if  there  were  higher  wages? — If  there 
were  higher  wages  more  men  would  do  it,  but  the 
question  is  will  farmers  give  higher  wages. 

10996.  As  labour  is  getting  scarcer,  would  you  not 

consider  that  wages  would  become  higher? Wages 

fcainl  S°  UP  if  the  SUpply  °f  labour  goes  down,  cer- 

10997.  Mn.  Hinchcliot.—Do  you  find  the  use  of 
artificial  manure  for  flax  is  necessary  in  the  county? 
—A  great  number  of  men  do  not  use  anything.  Ivainit 
is  the  only  tiling  used. 

10998.  Is  the  use* of  kainit  increasing? — I do  not 
think  so — not  yery  much. 

10999.  Then  the  returns  I got  from  shopkeepers  show 
that  there  is  more  going  to  potatoes?— Yes,  a good 
deal  of  kainit  is  used  for  potatoes  and  turnips  in 
Tyrone. 

11000.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  vou  have 
heard  to-day  ? — Yes. 

11001.  You  regard  all  causes  mentioned  as  contri- 
butory causes  to  the  decline  of  the  industry? Yes. 

11002.  You  have,  I think,  some  suggestion  to  make? 
— Three  of  the  men  I was  with  yesterdav  said  that  the 
potato  crop  after  flax  was  not  so  good  as  when  flax 
was  not  in  the  rotation.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  T 
cannot  say,  but  they  say  they  do  not  have  so  good 
potatoes  when  flax  is  in  the  rotation. 


i,(uTr  , Jou  cover  all  Tyrone? — I do. 

11UU4.  In  your  experience,  do  you  think  the  fishery 

tbrfinoe  “ £enOUS  “atter  t0  *iax-growing ? — I think 

the  fines  are  nominal,  but,  of  course,  the  farmers  can- 
,inA-COTe/Ce,d’  no  Irishman  likes  that. 

*he«  was  a big  fine  would  it  affect  the 
liax-growmgj' — You  will  have  rows. 

b“  ""  “ “fcCt  tl“ 

11009  vhyj~They  Wlil  droP  if  - 
1 j , You,  do  »ot  think  there  is  any  way  of  cettimr 
round  the  difficulty  of  flax-water  ?— It  would  better 
to  conciliate  them,  if  possible. 
mill009'  YL0,ud0“°fc  think  that  catch-dams  are  univer- 
a'  y.P0SSib,:  -There  are  some  cases  where  tJle  dams 
the  dam  Lc*  nTCr’  “ that  tbeJ'  would  have  to  shift 

SVidts^d.  b 1,1  a g°°d  many  CaS6S  they  are  P°ssib!e 

If  la[p  fires  were  Put  on,  farmers  would 
to'get^new  darns*^  than  ^ them?-TheJ  would  have 

m,!10elLwiR'  Go,hdo«— Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
coul,1  £? ™ ® J>C‘Sld?  ,ho  Prpsent  dams-the  water 
ot£^  TP!  rP  ]adkd  out  irom  the  «»“  to  the 

else1  b h6Ve  ley  are  possible  in  ncar,y  every 

iliffilnu'  ^R'  Lan'e-7-Do  think  it  would  help  the 

“Ln^".J,Sped  0,,t  lhe  *”*”*““  "f  th* 
.t™tiiia^Lrdid^,not  r“n“ h"  ™ 

1,1.014:,  could  not  expect  the  farmers  then  to 
realise  it?-I  do  not  think  a great  many  of  them  think 
slnfcen  at  all‘  Tbere  was  one  other  question 

spoken  of.  I am  told  about  Castlederg  district  it  is 
common  to  lime  two  or  three  years  previous.  They 
lime  for  oats,  and  it  improves  the  flax. 

11015.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  believe  lime  is  an  im- 
‘"I a^-gm-iiial-Th,  farmers  ,av  so. 

11016.  Do  they  grow  good  flax  in  that  district9 I 

S?*]!?*  a11J,^p  {,f  ft-  ^ ^ nearly  all  Riga.  In  this 
district  all  Dutch,  and  the  other  side  of  the  countv  it 
is  Itiga . 


Cookstown. 
Junr,  5, 1910. 
E.  S.  Daly, 


The  Committee  i td journal  until  the  1th  July. 


SEVENTEENTH  DAY. 

AT  10.15  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 
THURSDAY,  7th  JULY,  1910, 
At  Londonderry. 


Harold  A.  M.  Barbour, 
•James  G.  Crawford,  Esq. 
John  W.  Stewart,  Esq. 


James  Scott  Gordon,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  (in  the  chair). 


James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Daniel  Henry  Lane.  Esq.,  J.P. 

JoseI'H  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

George  T.  Fidler.  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Henry  A.  Burke,  Esq.,  F.S.I.,  Ballinamallard,  County  Ft 
T1?17’  Gordon.— Mr.  Burke,  you  come  to  give  11023.  Could  y 

city?—1 Fes^016  Gomm'ttee  in  your  private  capa- 

, I1.0*8'  4nd„as  one  wbo  managed  a large  area  of 
iana  in  the  County  Fermanagh?— Yes. 

anl  w9-  Are/ou  a ^ax-grower  yourself  ?— No,  sir,  I 
t i ant  I have  seen  a good  deal  of  it  grown,  and 
readVe  prepai'ed  a statement  which  I would  like  to 

me  ask  you.  first  «f  all,  have  vou  read 
linoi  “Ce  t0  *hiS  Committe6p— I have  not  read  it. 
of  +li<s  «’  ^"e^’  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  present  elate 
wliicli  ax~gK'wing  industry  in  Ireland  and  the  causes 
3 7 ' ^contributing  to  the  decline  of  that  industry, 

Shall  T au  j1*  recommendatious? — I understand  that. 

liri00rtad  tfle  statement  I have  written? 
me  *«  A robabIy.  ^ would  be  better  if  you  allowed 
Yon  o+,+  i{°?  ,a  I0W  questions  upon  the  chief  heads, 
in  +l*»  i i the  area  under  flax  has  decreased  witli- 
disauLn.  or  twenty-five  years?— Yes,  it  has 

*di  1 -m“y  “Y  in  neighbour 


»L1«S11,  Bunined.  Lonnonnomt 

give  me  any  idea  as  to  the  extent  — 
of  the  area  under  flax — say,  twenty  years  ago? — Up  July  7, 1910. 
to  twenty  years  ago  nine  out  of  every  ten  farmers  in  — 
the  district  grew  a field  of  flax.  ’ Henry  A. 

11024.  What  would  be  the  average  area  grown  by  Burke,  Esq., 
each? — On  an  average,  I would  say  they  each  sowed  F-SI- 
an  acre.  It  was  the  crop  they  then  preferred  to  cul- 
tivate next  to  potatoes;  in  fact,  they  thought  it  just 
as  important  to  grow  a crop  of  flax  as  a crop  of 
potatoes. 

11025.  And  now  you  say  there  is  only  one  out  of 
every  nine  or  ten  growing' flax? — There  is  not  that  in 
my  neighbourhood.  I may  say  the  industry  is  alto- 
gether extinct  there. 

11026.  Could  you  give  me  any  reasons  why  they 
have  ceased  to  grow  flax  in  the  district  you  represent  ? 

—One  of  the  reasons  to  which  I attribute  the  decline 
is  bad  seed. 

11027.  Anything  else? — Yes,  in  addition  to  the  bad 
seed,  the  farmers  used  to  complain  of  the  loss  they  had 
in  the  scutching. 

11028.  Is  it  your  own  practical  experience  that  tlie 
seed  is  not  of  as  good  quality  as  it  was  twenty  years 
ago? — I am  speaking  of  fifteen  years  ago — there  "is  no 
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MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE. 


seed  bought  in  my  district  now— and  at  that  time  it 
was  tlie  constant  complaint  of  the  fanners  that  tuo 
seed  was  deteriorating.  1 remarked,  myself,  at  tnao 
time,  from  my  observation  of  tlie  crops,  that  tlie 
yield  was  not  so  good. 

11029.  In  your  opinion,  what  would  be  the  cause  of 
that  deterioration  in  the  seed':' — it  might  be  that  it 
became  more  profitable  to  those  who  saved  the  seed 
to  sell  both  good  and  bad  for  the  purpose  of  cake  feed- 
ing  rather  than  to  sell  the  best  exclusively  for  flax- 
growing.  . 

11030.  Are  you  aware  that  on  the  Continent  there 
are  some  districts  where  they  still  devote  their  atten- 
tion mainly  bo  the  raising  of  the  seed  for  fibre  pur- 
poses, and  others  in  whicn  they  grow  it  for  crushing 
purposes? — Yes,  I am  aware  of  that,  but  I am  very 
much  afraid  that  before  it  comes  over  here  it  gets 
mixed. 

11031.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  the  same 
attention  given  to  the  production  of  seed  on  the  Con- 
tinent now  as  formerly? — Fifteen  years  ago— that 
is  the  time  I speak  of — there  was  not,  m my  opinion, 
the  same  attention  given  to  its  production. 

11032.  In  your  statement,  Mr.  Burke,  you  mention 
that  the  farmers  in  your  district  usually  grew  one  acre, 
and  that  at  that  time  they  had  three  or  four  hands  oil 
each  farm  to  work  the  acre,  whilst  subsequently  they 
tried  to  do  the  same  with  a reduced  number  of  hands? 
— That  refers  to  fifteen  or, twenty  years  ago,  and  what 
I want  to  convey  is  this":  I think  the  farmers  then 
grew  a larger  area  than  they  could  manage  properly, 
and  that  during  the  course  of  nine  or  ten  years,  when 
the  industry  was  on  the  decline-,  they  tried  to  culti- 
vate more  than  the  land  could  produce.  In  other 
words,  they  were  growing  more  flax  than  they  could 
attend  to. 

11033.  Would  it  not  follow  that  if  they  attempt  now 
to  do  the  work  with  one  or  two  hands,  that  formerly 
required  three  or  four,  the  flax  could  not  possibly  be 
handled  as  well,  with  the  result  that  it  would  be  of 
poorer  quality,  and  the  farmer  would  not  get  the  same 
price  for  his  product? — In  the  district  I mention  tho 
flax  industry  is  practically  dead,  and  to  start  it  again 
the  farmer  would  have  to  grow  it  in  small  quantities, 
say,  of  half  an  acre,  and  see  that  the  ground  was  in 
proper  form  for  growing  it.  He  would  then  require 
to  have  it  scutched  by  modern  machinery,  for,  I be- 
lieve, there  was  a great  deal  of  loss  in  the  days  of  the 
old  scutch  mills. 

11034.  Have  you  seen  flax  scutched  in  the  old  mills 
you  refer  to  ? — Yes,  I ' know  the  farmers  complained 
of  the  amount  of  tow  that  was  turned  out  of  their 
flax,  and  that  they  hadn’t  the  return  in  yield  which 
they  expected,  and  which  they  considered  they  should 
have  had. 

11035.  You  think  that  was  one  of  the  causes  that 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  industry? — Yes. 

11036.  Are  these  mills  still  there? — All  the  mills  in 
my  district  are  in  ruins,  and  if  the  farmers  began 
again  to  grow  flax,  in  order  to  hare  a successful 
revival  of  the  industry,  they  would  require  to  have 
mills  in  certain  districts  equipped  with  modern 
machinery,  where  the  flax  could  be  properly  scutched 
for  the  market. 

11037.  In  the  district  which  you  represent,  are  the 
farmers,  cultivating  more  than  30  or  40  acres  of  land 
on  an  average? — There  are  very  few  of  them  have 
thirty  or  forty  acres  under  tillage. 

11038.  What  size  will  the  average  farm  be? — Tho 
average  will  be  twenty-five  acres — some  of  them  have 
smaller  holdings. 

11039.  Are  there  many  farmers  in  your  neighbour- 
hood who  cultivate  over  100  acres? — Very  few,  indeed. 

11040.  Then  your  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  the  men 
who  have  small  farms? — Yes,  I am  speaking  of  tho 
small  farmers.  Twenty  years  ago  men  who  had  only 
five  or  six  acres  would  grow  half  an  acre  of  flax. 
Everyone  grew  flax  in  the  old  days. 

11041.  You  say  in  this  statement  that  in  the  old 
days  there  was  more  spade  work,  that  the  farmers 
had  to  depend  on  nature’s  manure  for  their  flax,  and 
you  add,  “this  kept  the  land  in  better  heart,  if  I 
may  use  a country  term.”  Do  you  think  the  land  was 
better  farmed  twenty  years  ago? — There  was  more 
farmyard  manure  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmers,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  you  can’t  have  a farm  in  good  order 
without  a large  quantity  of  farmyard  manure.  I 
don’t  believe  much  in  artificial  manure.  It  is  only  a 
tonic. 


11042.  Twenty  years  ago  was  there  more  land  culti- 
vated in  your  district  tuau  at  tlie  present  time?— 
There  was.  You  require  to  have  more  land  under 
tillage  where  you  arc  growing  flax.  The  old  style  of 
rotation  farming  that  thou  existed  has  now  dis- 
appointed. You  took  a crop  of  outs,  then  a crop  0f 
liax,  then  a crop  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  so  on  in 
the  order  of  rotation,  and  according  as  it  suited  the 
growing  properties  of  the  soil. 

110-13.  Do  tlie  farmers  go  in  more  for  stock-raising 
ilow? — Yes,  they  have  taken  to  tho  feeding  of  calves, 
and  they  are  going  in  for  grazing  more  than  formerly. 
Then,  on  the  small  farms,  they  sell  the  calves  from  six 
to  eight  or  nine  months  old.  On  the  larger  farms 
they  keep  them  until  they  are  yearlings,  or  maybe 
eighteen  months  old. 

110-14.  I tako  it,  then,  they  would  have  less  stock 
to  feed  than  twenty  years  ago? — Tho  small  farmers 
would. 

11045.  And  that  would  account  for  them  having  less 
farmyard  manure? — Yes. 

110-10.  And  also  for  the  land  not  being  in  such  good 
' heart? — -Yes. 

11047.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  suitability  oi 
the  land  for  flax-growing? — In  my  district  the  land 
would  be  in  very  good  order  for  flax-growing,  but  in 
small  districts  where  they  have  been  growing  and 
selling  grass-seed  the  land  has  become  exhausted. 
That  is  in  parts  of  Monaghan,  Tyrone  and  Armagh. 

11048.  Then,  from  your  observations,  you  believe 
that  where  the  seed  is  saved  the  land  is  not  in  good 
order? — Yes,  that  has  been  my  impression. 

11049.  You  say,  “ I have  always  heard,  and  I be- 
lieve that  a flax  crop  exhausts  land  more  than  any 
other,” — That  is  also  your  view? — Yes. 

llOiiO.  You  also  mentioned  that  a flax  crop  followed 
lea  oats  in  your  district? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

11051.  Havo  you  known  farmers  to  take  a second 
crop  of  oats  after  lea? — I have  known  them  to  take 
two  or  three  crops.  I havo  seen  where  they  have 
taken  three  crops. 

11052.  Do  you  tliink  it  would  be  more  exhausting 
on  the  laud  to  take  a second  crop  of  oats  than  a flax 
crop  after  lea  oats? — It  would  bo  more  exhausting  to 
take  a second  crop  of  flax  than  a second 
crop  of  oats.  It  is  my  experience  that  following 
a crop  of  oats  when  I sow  with  potatoes  and 
turnips,  I have  to  be  very  careful  about  the  quantity 
of  manure  I use  in  the  potato  crop.  I can  hardly 
get  my  men  to  make  it  light  enough. 

11053.  Do  you  think  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  grow 
flax  in  your  district  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an 
instructor  sent  there,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
tho  young  farmers  in  the  locality  have,  presumably, 
practically  no  knowledge  of  flax  growing? — I don't 
think  it  would  be  necessary  just  now,  but  five  or  sir 
years  hence  it  might.  There  are  plenty  of  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  understand  tho  growing  of  flax, 
but  if  the  decline  continues,  it  is  natural  to  assume 
that  they  will  forget  all  ab-out  it  in  a very  short  time. 

11054.  It  has  really  become  a lost  art? — In  the  cul- 
tivation -of  it  they  have  lost  knowledge  to  a great 
extent.  In  my  district  many  young  people  up  t° 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age  know  nothing 
whatever  about  flax-growing. 

11055.  In  your  statement  you  advocate  co-operation, 
you  say  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  farmers  to  co- 
operate?— Yes;  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  co-opera- 
tion on  the  same  lines,  for  example,  as  creameries. 
In  the  first  place  it  would  ensure  that  farmers  would 
get  good  seed,  and,  secondly,  if  scutching  mills  were 
started  on  the  co-operative  principle,  it  would  be  8 
guarantee  that  the  flax  would  be  properly  scutched, 
and  that  no  more  would  be  going  to  tow  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  As  I pointed  out  before,  i 
think  in  the  olden  times  the  farmers  lost  in  the 
process  of  scutching.  There  was  then  a lot  of  up 
turned  into  tow  and  the  results  were  not  so  satis- 
factory. 

11056.  I gather,  then,  you  advocate  co-operation  m 
order  to  ensure  good  seed  and  satisfactory  scutching- 
— Yes,  those  are  two  things  that  I consider  would 
courage  flax-growing.  I think  the  farmers  com® 
combine  together  for  their  mutual  benefit  in  mis 
matter.  They  should  start  a mill  where  the  scutching 
would  be  properly  done,  and  not  be  depending  on  the 
old  class  of  mill. 

11057.  The  old  mills  you  refer  to  are  those  that  e* 
isted  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  P — Yes ; the  old  styw 
of  water-mill  that  has  practically  disappeared  now. 
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11058.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  flax-growing  dis- 
tricts here  in  the  North  of  Ireland  many  of  the  flax- 
mills  have  been  quite  re-modelled? — No;  I am  not 
aware  of  that. 

11059.  And  that  the  mill-owners  have  introduced 
new  machinery? — No;  I am  not  aware  of  that.  I 
know  in  the  whole  County  of  Fermanagh,  and  parts  of 
Monaghan,  Cavan  aiid  Tyrone,  those  mills  that  have 
not  been  converted  into  saw-mills  are  in  ruin.  In 
my  district  they  could  be  renewed  as  you  state. 

11060-1.  If  flax-growing  was  started  in  your  district 
would  you  have  any  difficulty  in  procuring  sufficient 
labour? — Well,  at  first  you  would  have  to  begin  on 
a small  scale.  I don’t  think  you  would  have  any  diffi- 
• culty  in  getting  a half -acre  on  each  farm.  I believe 
its  cultivation  would  progress  as  the  farmer  found 
that  it  paid  and  as  the  demand  for  it  increased.  You 
could  not  expect  them  to  begin  on  a large  scale  at 
first. 

11001a.  But  do  you  think  that  on  these  small  farms 
they  would  have  sufficient  labour  to  cultivate  and  mani- 
pulate, one  acre  of  flax?— I believe  they  would  have 
sufficient  labour  to  cultivate  from  a half  to  an  acre  of 
flax. 

11062.  So  that  the  labour  question  would  not  be  a 
difficult  one  in  your  district? — No,  there  would  be  a 
supply  of  labour. 

11063.  Do  you  think  the  price  for  flax  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  decline  of  the  industry? — Well,  the 
price  twenty  years  ago  was  bad;  it  was  down  to  five 
or  six  shillings  a stone.  It  was  not  so  much  the  price 
as  the  bad  return  of  the  crop  that  influenced  farmers 
in  discontinuing  flax  culture.  They  hadn’t  the  return 
that  the  seed  should  have  given,  this  and  the  bad 
scutching  contributed  to  its  decline.  There  was 
obviously  a good  deal  of  waste  in  the  old  style  of  mill- 
scutching,  for  I was  told  by  the  older  people  that 
when  they  were  hand-scutcliing  the  flax  they  had  a 
far  larger  return.  Of  course  that  could  not  be  done 
now,  but  the  fact  is  that  in  the  days  of  the  hand- 
scutching  the  yield  was  far  higher.  'Of  course  then 
the  price  was  nothing  like  what  it  is  now. 

11064.  Would  you  say  that  flax  was  an  uncertain 
crop? — Well,  it  is  not  more  uncertain  than  oats. 

11065.  You  think  there  is  not  more  uncertainty  in 
the  growing  and  handling  of  flax  than  in  an  oat  crop  or 
a hay  crop? — A hay  crop  is  pretty  certain,  but  an  oat 
crop  is  sometimes  affected  by  very  dry  weather,  and 
is  not  as  good  as  if  there  was  uniform  moisture. 

11066.  Mr.  Barbour. — Have  you  heard  that  there 
are  some  co-operative  scutch  mills? — No. 

11067.  And  you  cannot,  therefore,  give  us  any  per- 
sonal experience  on  that  point? — I cannot. 

11068.  Mr.  Crawford. — Are  there  still  some  far- 
mers in  your  neighbourhood  who  continue  to  grow 
flax? — I haven’t  seen  any  for  years. 

11069.  Would  that  be  within  a radius  of  five  miles? 

— I am  speaking  of  my  own  neighbourhood  where  it 
has  completely  died  out. 

11070.  Was  that  owing  to  poor  prices  and  bad  yield? 

— Yes. 

11071.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  yield  was  in 
your  locality? — I could  not  go  into  details. 

11072.  Could  you  give  any  approximate  idea  of  the 
yield? — I could  not.  All  I know  is  that  the  price 
was  so  poor  that  farmers  found  it  no  longer  profitable 
to  grow  flax. 

11073.  What  was  the  price  at  the  period  to  which 
you  allude? — It  was  5s.  or  6s.,  and  down  as  low  as 
4s.  6d.,  and  the  farmers  considered  that  they  hadn’t 
the  return  which  the  flax  used  to  produce. 

11074.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  was  considered 
a fair  yield  in  that  neighbourhood? — I am  not  aware 
of  that. 

11075.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  what  the  cost  of 
growing  a field  of  flax  would  be  in  your  neighbourhood? 
--No,  but  I can  tell  you  this — that  in  my  neighbour- 
hood twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a farmer  in  it 

hadn’t  a field  of  flax. 

,,  110”6-  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say,  Mr.  Burke, 
that  the  flax  had  deteriorated  in  yield  and  quality  dur- 
ing the  later  years  of  sowing  in  vour  locality? — Yes, 
that  is  what  the  people  complained  of. 

11077.  And  they  had  the  same  labour  employed 
during  the  period  of  its  decline  as  when  it  was  more 
profitable? — The  labour  was  just  as  good. 

11078.  You  attribute  then  the  falling  away  in  yield 
to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  seed?— -Coupled  with  the 
bad  wav  they  had  of  scutehing. 


The  Iand  was  “ the  same  heart  then  as 
£2“  , e croP  "'as  prosperous?— I believe  the  land  was 
i , for  ten  years  or  more,  but  the  people  did 
not  like  to  give  up  flax-growing,  and  tiler  struggled 
i u'  BlJ.t  16  S°t  worse  and  worse.  gS 

11080.  Regarding  the  other  crops— oats,  potatoes, 
turnips,  etc.  have  they  fallen  awav  in  point  of  pro- 
duetJ°£  m your  neighbourhood?— No“.  * 

w!f  r,-  w«uld  you  say  they  have  improved  ?— Of  late 
yeais  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  turnips,  pota- 
toes, ana  oats.  ’ r 

11082.  And  a falling  away  in  flax? Yes. 

•wi083-'  And  ^0U,  th!uk,  the  cause  "'aa  inferior  seed, 
iArp°0  v an<J  tk!  bad  wa-v  was  prepared  for  the 
maiket.— Yes  but  I would  ask  you  to  again  remember 
iinLDIv  talkmS  of  twenty  years  ago. 
hoi;  ° kave’  I. think'  alreadJ  stated  that  you 

believe  the  flax  crop  is  a very  exhaustiug  crop  on  the 
soil— more  so  than  oats?— More  so  than  any  other 
iiiiq-  J WOuld  not  sa-v  that  it  is  very  exhausting, 
m . Have  you  ever  seen  a field  laid  outa-one 
1 « I?  an  n the  other  half  in  oats?— I have  seen 

a field  after  a flax  crop  and  I heard  the  farmers  say- 
ing they  would  have  to  put  a great  deal  of  manure 
. next  year  into  it  m order  to  prepare  it  for  the  potatoes 
and  the  turnips. 

HOSoa.  But  what  I want  to  know  is— have  you  ever 
seen  a field,  in  one  part  of  which  flax  was  sown  and  in 
tlm  other  portion  oats?— No  ^ not  within  my  recollec- 

U086  And  you  have  no  idea,  therefore,  which  would 
produce  the  best  crop  afterwards? — No:  I have  not. 

11087.  Would  not  that  be  the  only  test-  as  to  whether 
flax  or  oats  was  the  most  exhausting?— If  n crop  of 
flax  only  produced  the  same  result  as  a second  crop 
of  oats,  flax  would  not  be  worth  growing.  Personally 
1 would  never  think  of  growing  a second  crop  of  oats 
on  tile  same  land,  but  I have  seen  second  and  third 
crops  of  oats. 

11088.  You  would  consider  it  bad  farming? Yes. 

takes takeS  SOmetlling  out  of  tke  ground  that  oats  never 

11089.  You  say  in  the  statement  furnished  to  the 
Committee  that  the  Irish  farmers  are  verv  slow  in 
giving  up  the  ways  of  farming  handed  down  to  them 
trom_  tfie  previous  generation,  and  iust  as  slow  in 
acquiring  new  ideas.  Do  you  not  think  if  the  Irish 
farmer  sees  a new  system  that  will  be  profitable  in  his 
work  he  will  adopt  it  as  readily  as  any  man?— He 
mH  if  he  sees  it,  but  if  yon  tell' him  such  a thing  is 
profitable  he  will  be  very  slow  in  adopting  it.  Here's 
a personal  illustration,  I have  about  twelve  hundred 
apple  trees  in  an  orchard  of  eleven  acres,  which  I 


e years  ago.  On  every  occasion  that 


started  s _ w 

offered,  I tried  to  get  some  of  mv  nei'ghbours  to  put 
down  a few  trees,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  rear  or 
two  that  they  have  awakened  to  a realisation  of  their 
value.  When  they  saw  the  apples  on  the  trees  several 
of  them  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  get  them  some 
trees.  I expect  this  year  that  a great  deal  more  will 
follow  their  example.  It  was  the  verv  same  when  the 
creamery  was  started  in  Fermanagh!  At  the  first 
meeting  there  was  hardly  any  farmers  who  would  in- 
vest in  shares,  but  in  three  years  time  when  they  had 
actual  evidence  of  its  beneficial  results,  they  were  glad 
to  invest  xn  them.  At  first  the  farmers  were  allowed 
to  supply  milk  to  the  creamery  whether  they  had 
shares  or  not.  Later  on  a rule  was  passed  prohibiting 
any  man  who  hadn’t  shares,  according  to  the  number 
of  his  cows,  to  send  milk  to  the  creamerv.  The  bene- 
fits of  the  co-operative  creamery  had  been  established 
and  practically  every  farmer  took  shares.  That  i 


11090.  Haven't  some  of  those  who  took  shares  re- 
verted to  the  old  system?— Verv  few  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. 

11091.  Mr.  Lane.— Do  you  attribute  any  of  the  fall- 
ing off  in  the  flax-growing  to  conflict  with  the  fishery 
conservators? — No,  not  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

11092.  You  have  also  had  experience  of  the  County 
Tyrone? — Yes,  portion  of  it. 

11093.  Rivers  in  the  portion  of  the  County  Tyrone 
you  refer  to  flow  into  the  Mourne? — I am  not  certain 
about  the  rivers. 

11094.  You  are  in  a different  watershed,  however? 
— Yes. 

11095.  Have  you  ever  heard  if  said  that  the  decrease 
in  the  flax-growing  in  County  Tyrone  was  due  to  flax- 
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water  prosecutions? — Never.  This  is  the  first  time 
I have  heard  it  hinted. 

11090.  Mu.  HiNCirCLii'F. — Can  you  speak  from  ex- 
perience of  South  Fermanagh? — Yes. 

11097.  Are  you  aware  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
area  under  flax  in  South  Fermanagh  this  year  ? — If  so 
it  would  be  more  in  the  Brookborough  district. 

11098.  Assuming  there  is  an  increase,  can  you  give 
any  reason  why  it  should  be  so  ? — There  are  a good  lot 
of  alert  farmers  up  in  the  Brookborough  district,  and 
if  they  heard  that  flax  was  going  to  be  a profitable  crop 
they  would  very  soon  grow  it. 

11099.  Price  then  is  the  main  factor  that  would 
have  influenced  them? — Yes. 

11100.  Yon  don’t  think  they  have  any  less  difficulty 
with  labour  than  before?— No;  it  is  the  prospect  of 
profit  that  is  influencing  them  to  start  again. 

11101.  You  say  in  your  statement  that  yon  intend 
to  grow  flax  next  season? — I intend  trying  some  of  it, 
just  to  see  what  the  results  will  be. 

11102.  As  an  experiment? — Yes ; as  an  experiment. 

11103.  It  is  not  the  increased  price  prevailing  last 
season  that  will  induce  you  to  grow  flax? — I am  doing 
it  as  an  experiment. 

11104.  But  the  increased  price  would  be  a good 
inducement? — Oh,  yes;  decidedly. 

11105.  The  scutch  mill-owners  of  whom  you  speak 
must  have  had  a considerable  capital  invested  in  their 
mills? — They  had  at  one  time,  but  they  let  them  go 
to  ruin. 

11106.  And  you  think  one  of  the  great  reasons  why 
the  farmers  gave  up  growing  flax  was  the  difficulty 
about  the  scutching? — Yes,  the  bad  scutching. 

11107.  I presume  there  must  have  been  considerable 
competition  among  the  scutch  mill-owners  to  get  the 
flax  to  scutch? — Well,  I don’t  think  there  was  much 
competition,  for  the  difficulty  in  those  dava  was  to 
get  the  flax  scutched,  there  was  so  much  of  it.  Far- 
mers would  often  have  to  wait  five  or  six  months 
before  they  could  got  it  scutched. 

11108.  When  the  decrease  in  cultivation  became 
marked  there  must  have  been  competition  among  mill- 


owners  to  get  flax  to  scutch? — There  would  be  very 
little. 

11109.  You  think  these  men  would  have  no  anxiety 
about  or  no  interest  in  getting  some  return  for  the 
capital  they  invested  in  the  mills? — There  was  very 
little  capital  in  the  mills. 

11110.  There  must  have  been  capitul  in  them?— 
Yes,  but  the  mill-owners  did  not  look  at  the  business 
in  that  light. 

11111.  Do  you  not  really  think  that  one  mill-owner 
would  try  to  give  better  returns  than  another  in  order 
to  induce  farmers  to  get  their  flax  scutched  with  him? 
— I dare  say  they  would  now.  In  those  days  mill- 
owners  lmd  ’ns  much  as  ever  they  could  do. 

11112.  But  when  the  crop  was  decreasing  wouldn't 
the  limited  production  stimulate  _ competition?— The 
decrease  went  on  very  fast.  Within  two  years  in  my 
district  flax-growing  practically  ceased. 

11118.  I think  you  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  John  Stewart 
that  the  yield  of  other  crops,  on  an  average,  was  in- 
creasing?— The  quantity  of  tillage  in  my  district  is 
increasing. 

11114.  Is  the  yield  of  the  individual  crops  going  up? 
— The  yield  is  very  good. 

11115.  Which  would  go  to  indicate  that  the  land  is 
in  better  heart? — Yes. 

11116.  That’s  what  it  means? — Yes. 

11117.  And  such  being  the  case,  why  is  it  not  in 
better  heart  for  flax? — It  is. 

11118.  But  I understand  yon  to  say  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Gordon  that  it  was  notP — T said  that  the  land  in 
my  district,  is  in  better  heart  for  flax.  The  land  not  in 
better  heart  is  where  they  have  been  growing  grass- 
seed  nnd  selling  the  seed.  In  my  district  where  they 
have  not  grown  flax  for  over  twenty  years  it  is  as  good 

11119.  Then  your  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gordon 
applied  to  the  land  where  farmers  had  grown  grass- 
seed  ? — Yes. 

11120.  Mn.  Gordon. — I thought  myself  that  yolir 
remarks  referred  to  land  in  general  around  your 
neighbourhood.  That  will  do,  thanks. 


Professor  J.  R.  Leebody,  M.A.,  D.So.,  F.I.C.,  President,  Magee  Presbyterian  College,  Londonderry, 
examined. 


11121.  Mb.  Gordon. — I understand,  Professor  Lee- 
body, that  you  are  President  of  Magee  College? — -Yes. 
I was  analyst  for  County  Derry  for  thirty  years,  but  I 
resigned  some  time  ago.  I am  still  analyst  for  the 
City  of  Londonderry,  and  I have  a large  experience  of 
the  different  causes  of  water  pollution. 

11122.  You  wish  to  make  a statement  regarding 
flax-water? — Yes,  bearing  on  the  fishery  laws  and  their 
relation  to  flax-culture.  I have  been  an  angler  for  con- 
siderably over  forty  years,  and  am  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  rivers  frequented  by  fish  in  the  north-west.  I 
have  personally  observed  the  effects  of  flax-water  on 
fish,  and  I know  when  it  has  been  injurious  and  when 
not.  The  question  of  the  administration  of  the  fishery 
laws  as  they  affect  flax  culture  is  a very  difficult  one. 
So  far  as  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  its  interference 
with  angling  is  concerned  I do  not  think  that  any  sport 
should  be  put  in  competition  with  an  important  indus- 
try. But  it-  must  be  remembered  that  salmon  fisheries 
are  an  exceedingly  important  source  of  national  wealth, 
and  I,  therefore,  think  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  find 
a means  whereby  the  salmon-fishing  industry  and  that 
of  flax  cultivation  should  not  conflict  with  one  another. 
In  recent  years  the  salmon-fishing  industry  has  greatly 
increased  in  importance.  It  is  not  now  a mere  ques- 
tion of  great  and  wealthy  fishery  companies  being  en- 
gaged in  the  industry,  but  it  most  intimately  affects 
the  ordinary  fishing  population  all  round  the  coast. 
Within  the  past  ten  years  the  salmon  fishing  industry 
round  the  const  of  Donegal  has  become  an  exceed- 
ingly important  and  profitable  one,  and  it  has  become 
the  source  of  livelihood  for  a great  number  of  poor 
people.  Salmon  are  not  like  the  herring.  They  have 
to  be  protected  while  in  the  fresh  water,  otherwise 
they  will  die  out,  and  that  would  constitute  a serious 
national  loss.  I have  observed  that  flax-wate.r  is  ex- 
ceedingly poisonous  to  fish.  That  is  a point  which  can- 
not be  disputed.  I have  seen  the  effects  of  it  for  forty 
years.  Whether  a great  deal  or  only  a little  harm  is 
done  to  fish  in  a particular  district  depends  largely  on 
weather  conditions,  on  the  quantity  of  flax-water  dis- 
charged into  the  rivers,  and  the  volume  of  water  in 
the  rivers  themselves  at  the  time.  If  it  happens  at  the 
end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September,  when  the 


flax  dams  are  being  let  off,  that  the  weather  is  very  wet 
and  that  there  is  a good  spate  in  the  rivers,  the  fisli 
are  sickened  by  the  flax- water  and  angling  is  spoiled, 
but  I do  not  think  tliat  very  much  destruction  of 
salmon  life  takes  place.  But  if  it  happens,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  that  this  period  of  the  season  is  dry  the 
destruction  -of  salmon  fry  by  flax-water  is  something 
immense.  It  is  quite  established  now  that  salmon  fry 
remain  in  the  rivers  all  through  the  summer,  and, 
although  the  presence  of  flax-water  in  the  rivers  might 
not  actually  kill  full-grown  salmon,  it  kills  the  pro- 
spective salmon.  I have  myself  some  years  ago  Been 
the  River  Burndennett  when  the  weather  was  dry 
rendered  so  absolutely  poisonous  to  fish  that  not 
a living  thing  was  left  in  the  river.  I believe  I am 
quite  safe  in  saying  that  thousands  and  thousands  of 
saimon  fry  and  trout  were  killed  there.  So  that  seine 
protection  against  this  destruction  of  fish  is  absolutely 
needed.  Then  the  question  arises — how  is  this  pro- 
tection to  be  afforded  in  dry  weather  ? It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  feasible  way  this  can  be  done  is  to  have 
a second  dam  to  catch  the  flax-water.  I am  aware 
that  that  would  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  farmers 
raising  flax.  It  would  mean  increased  labour,  which 
would  involve  increased  '"expense.  But  I cannot  Bee 
any  other  way  by  which  protection  can  be  afforded. 
Flax-water  should  not  be  allowed  to  flow  into  streams 
and  rivers  and  cause  the  destruction  of  fish  worth 
thousands  of  pounds.  In  a leaflet  issued  by  the 
Fisheries  Department  thirty-nine  or  forty  years  ago 
they  pointed  out  that  flax-water  is  a most  valuable 
manure.  That  is  undoubted.  I agree  with  every  word 
in  the  leaflet.  Flax-water  will  return  to  the  soil  many 
of  the  very  ingredients  which  the  growth  of  the  crop 
has  taken  from  it.  I believe  it  is  a most  valuable 
manure,  but," of  course,  the  question  for  the  practical 
man  is  the  cost  of  labour.  . 

11123.  Have  you  ever  analysed  flax-water?— -* 
have  analysed  flax-water  on  a number  of  occasions- 

11124.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  fish®1? 
laws?— I do  not  believe  that  the  fishery  laws  in  this 
district  are  administered  in  an  oppressive  manne  • 
Complaints  have  been  made  that  the  water  bailiffs  are 
sometimes  rough  jn  manner,  hut  you  cattRot  «xPecc 
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the  average  water  bailifi  to  be  very  refined.  When 
farmers  make  an  effort  ana  take  reusonuoie  precau- 
tions  to  prevent  tire  pollution  of  the  rivers,  no  action 
is  taken,  out  it  is  quite  ailrerent  wiiere  rarmers  let 
an  immense  dam  ol  flax-water  flow  direct  into  a river 
in  which  tne  water  is  low. 

11125.  Mit.  Lane.— wiiat  river  do  y0U  refer  to* T 

refer  to  tire  river  Eojle,  «n<l  1 ft  is  ul)„ute„ 
nectary  if  there  is  to  oe  good  salmon  fishing  in  the 
horth  of  Ireland  that  the  river  i'oyl.  „nd  £ tribte 
Ur,„  should  be  protected.  These  rivers  are  re.Uv 
die  source  ot  the  salmon  supply,  not  merely  for  the 
t oyle  and  Bam,  Oompany,  wiiich  fish  them,  but  also 
*“  tje  fishermen  all  round  the  seobeard  who  have 
distributed  among  them  thousands  of  pounds  cvSv 
season  from  salmon  fishing.  L * 

11126.  Mr.  Gordon.  In  you,'  statement  yen  refer 
to  the  question  of  the  weather,  „d  s.y  uit  if 
the  weather  u wet  the  run  of  fiat- water  into  the  rive, 
does  not  produce  anything  like  such  injurious  results 
as  it  would  in  a dry  period  ?_Thnt  is  so.  I„  «t 
weather  when  there  is  good  spate  in  the  rive,-  there 
is  not  much  harm  done.  ’ 

y0Z  evideu,uu  regarding  destruction 
of  fish  in  wet  weather  apply  to  small  tributaries  P— 
Not  to  the  same  extent,  but  these  small  tributaries  do 
killed  Ule>  Coutam  salmou’  although  trout  would  be 
11128.  Even  in  a river  like  the  Mourne,  which  has 

l Z,ZTe  -°f  ^at%r/~T  haVe  seen  8abnon  killed 
sktans  them!'  " b,,t  “ “ ™'»  “ «U' 

11129.  And  they  recover? — Yes. 

, 'L1y130v  Yol‘  'beJieve  itt  farmers  haviug  a storage 
^fficnl7jelSVhlat  18  ,meag?S  1 suSgest  t0  overcome  the 
, , rh0y  “u|d  apply  the  water  to  the 

nm  if  •/  w 7 k?,pt  lf>. the  esPosure  to  the  air  would 
punfy  it  before  the  winter  was  over. 

D°  consider  the  suggestion  as  to  the 
catch-dam  could  be  carried  out  in  almost  every  case? 
ies ; it  is  a question  of  labour  and  expense’.  The 
°f  a large  danl  would  involve  an  outlay. 
Hl‘32.  You  say  you  analysed  flax-water.  Could 
V8  haVe  the  auaiysis ? — The  analysis  of  Sir 
“1®°”*°“  13  given  in  the  document  issued  bv 

wMch ' iT“  ,SS  ,orty  y“"  180  “d  *° 

11133.  Can  you  let  us  have  your  own  analysis? — 

1 haven  t the  results  here. 

11134.  But  later  on?— Oh,  yes. 

11135.  Mr.  Crawford. —It  is  from  your  own 
analysis  you  draw  the  conclusion  that  flax-water  is 
tithonf  S0,,rc6.°f  pollution ?_Yes,  but  it  is  apparent 
without  any  scientific  evidence  that  flax-water  kills 
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coJSti  Jf  • ? y°u  .recollect,  are  your  analyses 
“fe,nt  °r  fairly  consistent?— An  analysis  from  a 
iiTqvei^da,m  would  no  doubt  vary, 
the  L v d ,yo“  get  any  idea  of  tb«  proportion  of 
matter  dissolved  from  the  flax  put  into  the  dam?— 

deal  of +fJld  “ot*. gIVe  any  esti“ate  of  that.  A great 

temLineto”.  ‘"“‘a  »*  “ ““  d“  “d 

mam,rtelHare  yo?  bpei' 6ad  any  tests  made  as  to  the 
■“ad  i-h.7  “ °f.,the  a**-»atet?-fIo;  but  I mder- 
hi  testrf  ft  s“tle““  "11  appear  before  you  who 

flax-dama^k!!™  !'  W'  .SkRWAEt — Regarding  these 
fiax  wit .. f • vfi.y''° l;  it  stated  that  the  retention  of 
Surioim  te\  ktn  = d,,vmS  '°"ld  b0  « a»a 

improbable0  l thl"k  **»*  "“'Od  b«  highly 

impurities’  &S  ****  water  contains  mostly  vegetable 

athtfdmnkw  a 5%  “)'”■«>“  to  cattle? — It  would 
it.  7 d k lty  but  I do  not  think  they  would  drink 

valued  te’ly°U  tbink  if  tbere  was  a material 
discovered  in^.er  ®*  mamu'?-  farmers  would  liavo 
discovered  and  f^Z  , ag0 ?— Some  of  them  have 

oxpense-whethe^  tit  \\but  Jt  “ j“st  a ^mstion  of 
°n  savine  +li a tnni  tb  iab?.ar . and  6xpense  expended 
be  justified  h irtor  and  utilising  it  for  manure  would 
it  Culd  fl  "“»*■  Personally,  I do  not  think 
oised  with  i . b.“”  ““SSeeted  that  if  pent  is 

"nu2,m>  -VS ^iih”thSs  * T,1“b,e 

TgaijSft?  “i  s„»nr m 

in  the  rivers  wl  7?",  llave  ,sf,en  salmon  fry  killed 
to  the  bottom  nr°fl  d+t  l?  fry  kllled  by  flax-water  sink 
™ or  float  along  the  top  of  the  water?- 


In  the  only  case  I have  taken  notice  of,  they  were 
lin.g  deau  along  tne  bunks  everywnere  y 

£^“—*2  i - " 

h«.t.Ta;.T; SSSHk'KTSii*-*- 

wvtSL  “U“0‘“'  1 “d“““nd?_i  would  not 

i*  DOt  “ fact  tLat  if  °nlj  one  per  cent 
of  hatched  try  came  to  maturity  you  woula  hiv«  •, 
great  year's  fishing i-— y’es.  Ve  * 

annotif’  18  n0t  the  ,aumber  °f  fry  hilled  bv  flax-water 
enemtes  ThSK1’  f rb,t  “ ““"‘-“red  V the  otke, 
tbe  try  have  to  contend  with?— They 

te  °r  der  *°  "w  witn! 

o™  .1!u“dreds  bT  t™”4  “d  pike  and 

aft.'ser1  *»  p-™  - p*o“ 

11149.  Do  you  think  that  one  pea-  cent  of  the 

t 

and  ^fP'the^W'6  tbeeu  ,0"nd  “*  «»  niut  of°ScoU,nd 
but  o.  a rule  they 

Are,  aot  salmon  as  numerous  now  as  thev 

wlSf+hS  fhUt  u0t  u^",lg  largely  to  the  extent  to 
you  refei  ytoh?VeA  been  hsbed  m excess  of  the  period 
is  virtu  regards  angling,  the  fishing  now 

is  virtually  nothing  as  compared  to  what  it  wi  r 
lemoinbor  a time  when  ifPy„„  oaml  awy  IL  u 
” tbr”  a*h  y°“  ~"Id »«- 
Fniiri°3i‘  Bl? ^h«re  has  been  a general  falling  off  in 
lEa  if  ndY"ndn&COtland  ?ren  1,1  SouthSof  Ire- 
Yfs> /.  very  great  falling  off. 

hav!  kept  “‘S  rrr,„r,£°Srth 

1 would  saj  the  Northern  rivers  have  tent  at  the 
same  rate  ns  the  others,  but  there  is  not  anything  like 
fikhporff.  We  Lad  fovmc.rlv-„ot  the  one- 

in1  tlmVo^l?  18  °Uly  ab°at  0UB-hfth  of  the  flax  grown 
in  the  North  as  compared  to  what  was  raised  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  salmon  were  very  plentiful.  it 
nrMwriSe,flU i therefore , that  the  salmuu  have  just  de- 
creased ui  the  same  ratio  as  the  flax  during  the 
fi-SWT  If  flax-water  is  so  injurious  to 

fart  that  +hi  rthKei‘“i7tterS>  15  lfc  uot  ratber  a curious 
fact  that  they  should  have  retained  a supply  of  fish 
not  more  diminished  than  the  rivers  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  and  m Scotland,  where  there  has  been  no 
body?  rrl  y,°U  -explaiu  that,  Professor  Lee- 
wc+I’T1  dk011  * *hlnki  Slr»  anyone  would  say  that  flax- 
hut  r do  S 6?u  ^heoause  of  the  diminution  of  salmon. 

ld,0  say  that  there  is  just  as  much  pollution  from 
t£ZT\nr  as  fovmeriy.  The  more  flax  you  have, 
the  moie  flax-water  you  will  have,  and  consequently 
the  more  poisonous  material.  7 

11156  But  according  to  your  evidence,  whilst  you  sav 
flax-water  is  poisonous  to  fish,  the  rivers  in  the  flax- 
growing; district,  have  held  their  own  as  well  if  not 
lbe*^r>  ^ose  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland,  where  flax  is  not  cultivated.  The 
cannot  attribute  any 
ot  the  falling  off  to  the  flax-water. 

dAArio57 ' MR'  ?°RD°N-r"1  think  you  did  not  state  the 
decrease  was  due  to  flax-water,  but  that  flax-water 
T wa n+JUrT!l,S-  to-  fish?— ' Kmt  is  the  extent  to  which 
I went.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  flax-water 
has  a serious  effect  on  the  salmon  industry,  and  the 
rivers  should  be  protected  against  its  pollution. 

11!58.  Mr  Lane— With  regard  to  Mr.  Stewart’s 
point,  I would  likfe  to  ask— when  contrasting  the 
wWIy  fiSVD*be  Northern  waters  with  those  else- 
wll®ie,  haven  t other  elements  to  be  considered?— Yes 
, 11169.  Assuming  that  Esh  in  the  North  were  much 
better  protected  than  elsewhere,  wouldn’t  that  neut- 
wrtlpr?  “rtain  extent  the  damage  done  by  flax- 
watei  ?— It  _ certainly  would.  The  protection  in  the 
Northern  rivers  is  very  good. 

men-!.  You  say  that  salmon  fishing  in  the  North 
has  become  a national  asset.  I would  like 
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your  opiuiou  regarding  the  supply  of  eels  and 
trouf  in  such  places  as  the  nann  and  -Umgli 
Neagh,  their  value  as  a national  industry,  and 
how  they  might  be  affected  by  flax-water  ? — x cion  t 
think  it  mteneres  with  the  eel  industry.  They  spawn 
in  the  sea  in  very  deep  water. 

11162.  Keep  to  the  trout  first  ?— Speaking  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  angler,  he  cannot  get  a decent 
uasket  of  trout  now. 

11163.  But  we  will  put  him  aside  for  a moment  as 
being  comparatively  unimportant.  All  round  Lough 
Neagh  you  have  a population  of  fishermen.  A large 
portion  of  their  industry  is  catching  trout  and  eels 
with  nets  and  lines.  Don’t  you  tlunlc  it  important 
that  the  tributary  rivers  to  Lough  Neagh  and  the 
Bann  should  be  protected? — Decidedly;  just  as  much 
as  the  salmon  rivers. 

11164.  You  say  eels  spawn  in  the  sea  in  very  deep 
water  ? — Yes. 

11165.  But  they  live  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  until 
they  grow  to  a marketable  size? — Yes. 

11166.  And  during  that  period  they  are  susceptible 
to  flax-water— isn’t  that  so?— Decidedly.  I have 

seen  eels  killed  completely  by  flax-water. 

11167.  And  such  eels  would  eventually  have  become 
marketable? — Yes. 

11168.  And  have  become  accessible  to  the  fishermen 
who  depend  on  the  industry  as  a means  of  livelihood? 
— Yes. 

11 169.  So  that,  therefore,  flax-water  pollution  comes 
in  direct  conflict  even  with  the  eel  industry? — Yes. 

11170.  Could  damage  be  done  to  fry  by  flax-water 
without  the  destruction  being  detected? — Yes;  in  the 
smaller  rivers  like  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mourne  or  the  Foyle  this  might  occur;  they  might 
be  killed  and  no  one  would  see  them. 

11171.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  after  hatch- 
ing, these  yearling  fry  disperse  all  over  the  various 
tributaries  ? — Yes. 

11172.  And  they’re  very  hard  to  see? — Yes. 

11173.  So  that  a farmer  by  letting  flax-water  into 
a river  might  be  doing  a lot  of  harm  without  being 
conscious  of  it? — Yes. 

11174.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  fry  go 
up  the  very  small  streams? — I have  no  experience  of 
that. 

11175.  Now,  as  regards  the.  destruction  of  fish  by 
flax-water,  do  you  attach  much  importance  to  it? — 
Undoubtedly  that  is  an  important  item. 

11176.  In  connection  with  the  process  adopted  to 
remove  the  flax-water  from  the  dams,  itre  pumps  used 
or  is  it  ever  baled  out? — The  only  method  I am  con- 
versant with  where  the  dam  is  not  let  off  is  for  a man 
to  strip  and  go  into  the  dam,  but  servants  are  so 
scarce  now  that  I don’t  think  the  farmers  could  get 
men  to  do  this  work. 

11177.  What  are  the  ingredients  in  the  flax  that 
hurt  fish? — -Those  constituting  the  decomposed  veget- 
able matter. 

11178.  Is  it  possible,  do  you  think,  to  neutralise  the 
poisonous  effects  of  flax-water  in  order  to  render  it  in- 
nocuous to  fish  by  the  introduction,  say,  of  chemicals? 
— I do  not  think  that  would  be  advisable,  as  too  much 
chemical  matter  might  be  put  in,  and  when  the  water 
reached  the  river  it  might,  by  reason  of  the  chemicals, 
be  much  more  injurious  to  the  fish  than  the  deleter- 
ious qualities  of  the  flax-water  itself. 

11179.  You  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that 
flax -water  does  not  kill  adult  fish? — Yes,  in  large 
rivers. 

11180.  We  have  evidence  that  adult  fish  have 
been  destroyed  by  flax-water? — Only  on  one  occasion 
have  I seen  a dead  adult  salmon  in  the  Mourne.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  fish  are  greatly  injured 
by  flax-water. 

11181.  After  being  sickened  are  they  in  a fit  con- 
dition to  propagate  their  species? — That  is  another 
matter.  Adult  fish  after  a dose  of  flax- water  may 
be  injured  as  regards  their  reproductive  powers. 
They  fall  off  in  condition,  and  though  not  actually 
killed  by  the  effects  of  the  water,  they  become  sickly. 

11182‘.  Mb.  Hinohclitt. — Have  you  any  experience 
of  the  flax-water  having  been  used  as  manure? — No. 


U183.  And  you  baso  your  opinion  as  to  its  manurial 
properties  on  the  figures  in  tno  leafllet  issued  by  the 
Eisiieries  Board  forty  years  agu? — My  view  is  purely 
theoretical. 

11184.  In  this  leaflet  wo  aro  given  the  analysis  of 
1,000  gallons  of  flax-water? — Yes. 

11185.  Which  shows  that  tli(e  total  solid  matter 
per  1,000  gallons  is  53J  lb.? — Yes. 

11186.  Let  mo  ask  you  before  proceeding  further 
do  you  think  nitrogen,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  potash 
salts  are  more  valuable  in  flax- water  than  in  any  other 
form  of  manure? — No. 

11187.  Therefore,  wo  may  take  the  ordinary  value 
of  these  ingredients.  Looking  at  the  analysis  we 
find — ammonia,  3 lb.  14  ounces;  phosphate  of  lime, 

1 lb.  2 ounces;  potash  salts,  5 lb.  1U  ounces;  soda 
salts,  lO  Alb. — in  other  words,  about  2s.  worth  of  manu- 
rial  ingredients  in  over  1U,UUU  lb.,  or  4-J  tons  of  flax- 
water;  that  is  about  5d.  per  ton  of  flax-water. 
Do  you  think,  Professor  Leebody,  that  would  De  a 
form  of  manuro  it  would  pay  the  farmers  to  cart 
very  far? — I do  not.  It  might  bo  of  use  on  grass 
fields  in  close  proximity  to  the  dam.  The  question 
of  the  expense  involved  by  the  utilising  of  flax-water 
as  manure  occurred  to  me  at  onco.  I recognised  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  farmers  making  it  profit- 
able, but  something  must  be  done  to  protect  the  fish- 
ing industry. 

11188.  It  has  been  suggested  that  turf  should  be 
brought  into  requisition  for  absorbing  the  flax-water 
and  so  enhancing  its  manurial  value?— The  question 
is  entirely  one  of  practicability— would  it  pay  the 
farmer  for  the  cost  of  labour  that  the  process  would 
of  necessity  entail. 

11189.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  land  on  which 
retted  flax  is  spread  is  greatly  benefited? — Yes,  even 
then  it  has  manurial  properties. 

11190.  You  do  not  think  it  would  pay  the  farmer 
to  undertake  the  expense  that  would  be  involved  by 
using  the  flax-water  as  a manure? — I do  not. 

11191.  At  the  same  time  you  would  be  prepared  to 
agree  that  if  he  could  arrange  to  irrigate  his  land  with 
the  flax-water  without  further  expenso  it  would  be  a 
means  out  of  the  difficulty  as  to  its  disposal? — That  is 

11192.  I would  like  to  develop  a little  the  idea  of 
neutralising  or  minimising  the*  deleterious  effects  of 
the  flax-water  by  means  of  chemicals? — Any  chemical 
you  might  use  to  counteract  or  lessen  the  injurious 
effects  of  flax-water  would  possibly  be  more  deleter!- 
ous  than  the  flax-water  itself.  Each  dam  would  have 
to  be  treated,  and  I do  not  think  the  idea  feasible. 
A process  of  filtration  might  do  something  to  purify 
the  water,  hut  that  is  a big  question. 

111.93.  It  is  not  quite  so  much  a question  of  filtra- 
tion? Is  it  not  possible  that  you  might  have  organic 
matter  in  solution  that  would  act  as  a reducing  agent? 
— The  usual  way  to  destroy  organic  matter  is  to  de- 
stroy it  with  some  chemical,  but  the  cure  would  pro- 
bably be  more  harmful  than  the  disease.  The  simple 

lan  for  the  farmer  would  be  the  provision  of  a catch- 

am  where  it  could  purify  itself. 

11194.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Flax-water  when  in 
the  dam  reaches  a very  high  temperature? — Yes. 

11195.  After  fermentation? — Of  course,  it  does. 

_ 11196.  And  isn’t  it  rather  lighter  than  water  in  the 
rivers? — The  difference  is  very  slight. 

11197.  Isn’t  it  a fact  that  flax-water  floats  on  the 
top? — Yes,  but  the  slightest  motion  would  disturb  » 
and  send  it  down. 

11198.  But  eventually  it  will  rise  to  the  surface 
again? — It  gets  mixed  up. 

11199.,  Don’t  you  think  that  in  the  rivers  flax-water 
being  the  lighter  would  float  on  the  top? — Yes,  for  a 
short  time  if  there  was  not  any  rapid  flow  of  water. 

11200.  And  the  fish  would  have  plenty  of  room  to 
live  below? — Yes,  for  a bit. 

11201.  And  isn’t  the  reason  why  anglers  do  not  get 
a bite  when  there  is  flax-water  in  the  rivers  simp1? 
because  the  flax-water  is  on  the  surface  and  the  fish 
are  lying  low  underneath? — No,  no,  I do  not  think  so; 
as  the  flax-water  in  a running  stream  or  river  will  mi* 
with  the  fresh  water,  almost  immediately. 


Richard  Craig,  Esq.,  representing  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 
11202.  Mr.  Gordon.— You  come  here,  Mr.  Craig,  to  11205.  What  area  do  you  usually  grow  under  A®1 

give  evidence  as  representing  the  Derry  County  Com-  each  year? — From  six  to  seven  acres, 
mittee  of  Agriculture? — Yes.  11206.  Are  you  growing  flax  this  year? — Yes. 

11203.  Are  you  a farmer? — I am.  11207.  In  your  district  has  the  area  under  fla* 

11204.  Do  you  grow  flax? — I do.  creased? — It  has  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 

years;  it  has  decreased  since  about  1898. 
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11208.  What  m your  opinion  were  the  causes  of 
the  decline  P — Scarcity  of  labour  was  one  reason 
another  was  the  fact  that  before  and  after  isoa  n ' 
d*df  Please  tb*  producers  ;priee^  wenf  poor? 
11209.  When  you  say  that  labour  was  one  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  decrease  in  flax  culture  dn 
you  mean  the  price  of  labour?— No  the  scare  tv  Tf 
labour— the  scarcity  of  the  people.  a‘0,by  of 

11210.  In  your  district  is  flax  grown  bv  the  farmers 
rh^oba?nuSma11  °r  the  farmsrs  have  large  areas  of 
laud?  There  nre  no  vcry  small  farmers  in  my  neLh- 

b°mi°l>d  Whnf3  a*hf . ”r°er  f^ers  who  grow  flax  § 
district  do  you  represent?— I represent 
the  Deny  No.  1 Lough  Enagh  division. 

• 11212‘  would  be  the  average  size  of  a farm 

m your  district?— In  my  immediate  neighbourhood  the 
average  would  be  about  50  acres. 

fl0l12if™pD°«!frmeu  100  °r  150  acres  grow 

flax  now?— Generally  speaking,  they  do  not;  but  of 
course)  there  is  an  odd  exception.  * ’ 

Aft",  "u 

t.  to  aitj  ,„es  ^*2,?  w“ld 

win21?'  H » ttj'  ol  tl,a  deteriorated?— 
Well,  I cannot  speak  outside  myself,  and  my  exoeri 

SS  ft  to  .of  “°epfi0"  °*  *',e  “““»  1808  “d 
JmE/Zxi  ST  " eood  fl“  mw  - 

.™2f ' mentioned  that  the  low  price  0f  fl,s  had 

,,?wbere  3 a Alme  jrhen  there  were  a lot  of  dealers 

what  you  would  call  low  petty  dealers attended 

some  of  our  markets,  and  win/  ,/old  fiSer  vto  £ 

tEf  Thf8  f,  h“Sle,i  hadf  by 

tnem.  The  men  who  really  wanted  the  flax  hadn’t  +i,» 

These* other  fg1jJ)egotinting  dir«ct  for  it  with  the  seller, 
not  «t  fellow?  oame  between  and  the  farmer  did 
rionto  a manewl  nCe-  my  flax  « one  occa- 

re  sold  i?  £*?  Wb°  was  not  able  to  pay  me  until  he 
, lfc  *0. a spinner  or  somebody  like  that.  This 
*minf«j?-ra0tHf  had-  “ 800,1  deal  to  do  'vith  stopping  or 
no  a Dg  tbe  raising  of  flax.  PP  g 

- „ Jre  you  referring  now  to  the  open  markets? 

,“rd“8  to  the  open  markets, 
you  fiSdBan°ved^  -bis  question  of  labour,  did 
labourer  til  d?®cuIt>'  m getting  sufficient  casual 
the  Lt  twdve  fears8  "*  for 

tieve  it  is  going  the  other  way.  8 

vatiorf  of  flax?— If'vnn  ^ if*7  ^‘bing  about  the  culti- 
s;r.  ‘ t If.,you  tell  me  m what  respect  vou  de- 
n^o  1 wlU  let  7°u  ^ve  them.  * 

do  von  m^,at/°tati?An  d?  you  foIIo"b  for  instance- 

noo?  t t lve  years  aParfc- 
grown  +hi^A  tbafc  you  sow  the  flax  where  you  had 

rotation.  ' 11  different  crops  are  put  down  in 

2t«to  rywine  ”p”tc™i“ 

not  Mo”  *°  th“  * ™P  of  oata? — I „„]d  say 

mmuXlto/d"  “T*  i oroP  *“  will  ‘to  more 
n0t  Ii‘nd  » ““»d  0">p 
land  except  flax  ““Poverishes  or  injures 

11297  £ far  as  ?t  concerns  itself.  J 
flax  everv  °^U  tblnb  Posslble  to  grow  two  crops  of 
would  not  lifcl^°+  SI-x  7eara  on  tb°  same  land?— 1 
1199a  r tif  to  try  bufc  1 saw  tt  done. 

I would4binw^n?ht?A,in  sucb  a cas*  ^t  so  good?- 
be  good. tU  k that  ne,ther  quality  or  quantity  would 

Mafor?„£“"d?1”rt  "*<»'yal. ?-D.  yon  me,. 

1 »*»*  to  know  is — could  yon  grow 
‘apt  i/a'},;—  /.//  aft.er  ;ea  d the  land  was 

I think  it  reen/  ’ of  oultiyation? — I don't  think  ao. 

« »d  o'  2 -K  ofCS^/811  i‘“,i  “d  <» 
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11281.  You  stated  that  the  price  had  a ona.]  . 
d°liV232  Yo„deCraS%in  tbe  cultivation  of  flat?-Yes° 

ingS  tUn  k to/frMd  t°  *l1;  sr*t,m  «' 

v/°'„  \ , ,lk  “Oth  the  price  and  the  wav  we  were 

**  - 

Wilat.  ls  the  average  price  you  realise?— 

.^CTdP£p*2£  “ ‘o»  to88  to  to.  Sty 

^H^tS’tord  =5.  dl- 

Donemana1”™  E°  * E0C<1  dirta,1,»  to  a Sm-lo 
rour 

—Thjre  |°  that  th6re  iS  considerable  competition? 
11241.  And  would  that  account  for  you  eettino-  a 
P^ce?— The  procedure  followed  isythis8-  buyers 
think  wen  of  t!866  tbS  805  and  leave  a ticket.  If  I 

not  i s s % and « 

district ‘w  111  tbere  „b6en  any  prosecutions  in  your 

botheJed  ^ fneDd'  Mr'  MeDermott.  never 

wl2t5'  ®nUt  Y,batd  afaoufc  7°“r  district.  Has  there 
wirier apollution>?e  tT*  Pros6cutions  for  flax- 

llLrw  Pn^  i1  bave  only  heard  of  one. 
cultv  of  nt  «d  *rni  Persouall7>  6et  over  the  diffi- 

ft  ts 

»mjz  a?a?  jga  “ ^t*tnb"k  **• 

tha+1o  Y°U  arf  exceptionally  situated?— As  far  as 
t: ' concerned,  I am  indeed, 
be  1 been  suggested  that  a company  might 

be  formed  who  would  buy  the  flax  from  the  farmers 
m its  green  state  when  dry,  and  then  have  it  retted— 
do  you  think  that  is  practicable  ?— If  I was  any  way 

ii£fc.ldJ  r°iuld  fal1  in  with  tbe  idea-  y 7 

In+U  ,d°  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  dry 

*“t.  poifflcgre“  ‘‘Ur  b““g  P-toP-It  i. 

U250.  Do  yon  Blink  it  would  be  ae  easily  dried  as 
oats,  barley  or  wheetf-A.  far  as  I can  see  there 
rio«e  ??  difficulty  in  drying  it  at  all. 

1 a ?ave  you  over  tried  to  dry  the  flax  in  the 
green _state?— No;  I have  not. 

Have  you  ever  seen  it  dried?—' Well,  what  I 
Thl* n0t  WOr?h  doinS  anything  else  with. 
J.nat  has  been  my  experience. 

ySprreadTfc,  t^g^l'have 

2dd.J.°SSy  oASto  d,p"<fa  » *L  — ' 

No?  to  SSUh”  "y  “7  *bont  totchingf- 
very2bestGan  7°U  g6t  tbe  soutcbing  well  done  P— The 

11258.  What  do  you  pay  per  stone?— Well,  I have 
Paid  per  stone,  or  8s.  the  hundredweight. 

TllJ 57 ■ V/hat  arrangements  do  you  make  about  tow? 

—1  never  have  any  tow. 

112o8.  Then  the  scutch  mill-owners  get  the  tow?— 

^1259erWhI+1S-«made  tbe-  mill-°wner  gets  it. 

to  0;,  W“at  1S  y°ur  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of 
£?.* e?d.'w'ben  compared  with  fifteen  years  ago?— I 
think  it  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be.  I might  sav 

11260  mlt  ’119S2  and  Lh-d  \fail,,rfi  » 1809. 

iisiDU.  What  was  the  yield  in  the  win 
mentioned?— I sowed  the  flax  on  as  good  land  as  ever 
I sowed  it  on  and  I had  only  4 cwt.  to  the  aero 
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11261.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  seed? — I do. 
11262.  Do  you  think  the  season  had  anything  to  do 
with  it — was  it  a wet  spring? — No  ; it  was  put  in  under 
as  good  circumstances  as  ever  llax  was  sown  under 
and  as  well  as  ever  I put  it  in  in  my  day.  The  little 
buck  did  not  grow  more  than  fifteen  inches  long  and 
it  had  a head  on  it  like  a broom. 

11263.  What  did  the  seed  look  like— plump  and 
large?— It  was  both  plump  and  large. 

11264.  What  kind  of  seed  do  you  use? — Riga.  1 
don’t  pretend  to  be  a judge.  But  the  seed  looked 
clean.  „ 

11266.  Can  you  account  in  any  way — can  you  otter 
any  reason  why  the  seed  is  not  so  good  as  it  was 
formerly  P — No. 

11266.  Would  the  treatment  of  the  seed  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it?— I am  not  able  to  tell  how  the 
farmers  treat  the  seed  or  anything  about  it.  I used 
to  have  a friend  in  the  seed  trade.  That  would  be 
about  twenty  years  ago.  And  there  used  to  come  m 
seed  in  wood — Dutch  hogsheads,  and  he  would  say  to 
me,  “Are  you  for  sowing  flax?”  If  I said  I was  ho 
would  ask  me  how  much  seed  I would  want,  remark- 
ing at  the  same  time  “ I have  a little  Dutch  that  would 
suit  you.”  Well,  I sowed  that  seed  for  years  with- 
out a mistake. 

11267.  Was  it  sold  in  Londonderry?— Yes,  it  was 
kept  in  this  city.  The  friend  I refer  to  was  a cousin 
of  mine  and  he  was  manager  at  the  time  for  Messrs. 
Wm.  Thompson  and  Co.,  and  I bought  it  there.  They 
would  have  this  seed  lying  over  from  a previous  season 
and  this  cousin  of  mine  would  let  me  know. 

11268.  And  would  you  get  as  good  results  from  that 
as  from  new  seed? — I think  the  yield  would  be  better. 

11269.  Are  you  now  referring  to  quite  recently  or 
to  soine'  years  ago  ? — I am  referring  to  twenty  years 


ago. 

11270.  You  could  not  purchase  seed  in  hogsheads  in 
the  same  way  now? — No;  it  all  comes  in  in  cloth  now. 

11271.  Mb.  Barbour. — Is  all  the  flax  grown  in  your 
district  sold  at  the  mills? — No,  not  all. " 

11272.  Would  you  say  it  was  only  the  good  flax 
that  was  disposed  of  at  the  mills? — No;  you  would 
have  all  sorts  bought  there.  The  good  and  the 
middling  and  the  very  worst  were  sold  at  the  mills. 

11273.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  all  the  good  lots 
would  be  sold  at  the  mills? — I would  think  maybe  not. 

11274.  Where  are  the  markets  for  flax  grown  in 
your  neighbourhood? — There  is  a market  in  Strabane 
and  another  in  Limavady. 

11276.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  open  market  is  the 
best  place  for  the  sale  of  flax? — I am  not  against  the 
open  market.  I think  the  open  market  is  better  now 
than  at  the  time  I refer  to. 

11276.  You  were  then  bothered  by  these  runners? — 
Yes,  and  so  were  plenty  of  other  people  as  well  as  me. 

11277.  Mn.  Crawford. — What  do  you  consider  a 
fair  yield,  Mr.  Craig? — Do  you  mean  per  Cunningham 


11278.  Per  statute  acre? — It  is  the  Cunningham 
acre  we  measure  by. 

11279.  What  would  you  consider  a fair  yield  per 
Cunningham  acreP — Previous  to  1908  I had  from  six 
to  seven  and  a half  cwt.  to  the  acre. 

11280.  Does  that  yield  rule  in  your  district  pretty 
well — do  the  farmers  around  you  get  the  same  results'? 
— I could  not  say. 

11281.  With  the  yield  you  have  mentioned  and  an 
average  price  of  60s.  Gd.  your  flax  lias  been  a fair 
paying  crop?— I thought  it  was  as  good  as  anything 
else  I had. 

, 11282.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— Your  land,  Mr.  Craig, 
is  hi.  a_  pretty  high  state  of  cultivation? — Well,  it 'is, 
and  it  is  pretty  high  otherwise. 

11283.  You  graze  a good  deal  with  sheep?— I do. 

11284.  I think  you  don’t  know  of  many  men  in  your 
neighbourhood  who  are  as  successful  as  you  are  your- 
self?— Oh,  I think  there  are  neighbours  who  are  just 
as  successful  as  myself. 


11285.  You  think  that  flax  ground  requires  a rest?— 
That’s  my  opinion,  Mr.  Stewart. 

11286.  Have  you  ever  scon  two  crops  of  flax  grown 
successively? — I have. 

11287.  Wliat  was  the  second  crop  like?— Well,  there 
was  a hundredweight  to  the  acre  of  difference  in  the 
yield.  The  man  who  grew  it  told  me  so,  and,  if  I 
remember  right,  he  said  there  was  a difference  of  10s. 
a cwt.  in  the  price. 

11288.  Supposing  you  sowed  two  crops  of  com  in 
succession,  wouldn’t  thero  be  a difference  in  the  yield 
and  quality  of  the  first  and  second  crop? — I think 
there  wouldn’t,  but  thero  might. 

11289.  Have  you  ever  sowed  two  crops  of  flax— one 
after  the  other  P — I have  never  tried  it. 

11290.  And  you  cannot  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence as  to  what  the  second  crop  would  be  like?— I 
cannot. 

11291.  Mn.  Lane. — Are  you  a member  of  the  Lon- 
donderry County  Committee  of  Agriculture? — I am 
not. 

11292.  But  you  xvero  sent  bore  to  represent  that 
Committee? — Yes,  1 was  asked  by  the  Secretary  in 
Coleraine  if  I would  do  so,  and  I consented. 

11293.  The  County  Committee  wrote  saying  " they 
are  convinced  that  the  decline  in  the  growing  of  flax  in 
a great  number  of  districts  is  due  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance caused  to  growers  by  tho  vexatious  prosecutions 
brought  against  them  by  tho  fishery  companies.”  We 
have  been  inquiring  into  this  matter,  and  we  haven’t 
yet  found  a man  who  has  given  up  flax-growing  because 
of  fishery  prosecutions.  Can  yoii  enlighten  ns  on  the 
subject? — All  I know  is  tlio  Fishery  Conservators  have 
given  mo  no  bother. 

11294.  Do  you  know  from  your  oWn  personal  know- 
ledge of  any  man  who  has  given  up  flax-growing  owing 
to  fishery  prosecutions? — I cannot  say  that  I do. 

11295.  And  I assume  you  do  not  think  the  fishery 
laws  seriously  hamper  the  flax  industry? — There  are 
very  few  prosecutions  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood. 
I think  the  fishery  people  have  more  trouble  where 
there  are  light  streams  or  small  tributaries.  If  flax- 
water  was  turned  into  these  it  would  be  more  severe 
on  tbe  fish.  In  a river  where  you  have  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  I do  not  think  the  flax-water  does 
the  fish  any  harm. 

11296.  MR.  Hinchclott. — Do  you  grow  flax  after 
lea  oats? — I do. 

11297.  Did  you  ever  try  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash? 
— No. 

11298.  You  don’t  manure  your  lea  oats? — I never 
use  manure  unless  on  the  green  crops. 

11299.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Department's 
prize  scheme  for  flax  on  foot  in  your  county? — I have 
entered  a field  of  flax  for  competition  this  year. 

11300.  Are  you  in  favour  of  that  scheme  being  con- 
tinued?— Oh,  I have  no  reason  for  not  being  in  favour 
of  it. 

11301.  As  a ratepayer  are  you  satisfied  to  see  your 
money  spent  on  such  a scheme? — It  may  as  well  be 
spent  on  that  scheme  as  some  of  the  schemes  it  is 
spent  on.  I would  rather  see  it  spent  on  that  than 
seeing  a monument  of  houses  through  the  country  and 
nobody  in  them. 

11802.  It  is  the  agricultural  rate  we  are  speaking  of 
now? — That  is  so. 

11303.  Do  you  think  a man  could  judge  flax  satis- 
factorily by  seeing  it  on  foot? — It  is  very  bard  to  judge 
it,  even  when  it  is  going  to  the  hackler.  But  from  my 
experience  I think  I Would  take  upon  myself  to  judge 
a nice  crop  of  flax  when  it  would  be  about  nearly  ready 
for  pulling.  I think  I would  know  the  difference  be- 
tween  a good  crop  and  a bad  one  on  foot,  but  it  is  uot 
easy  knowing  whether  that  will  prove  a profitable  flax 
when  it  comes  from  the  hackler.  It  depends  largely 
on  the  treatment  it  gets. 

11304.  Personally  you  are  satisfied  that  the  County 
Committee  should  have  such  a scheme? — -I  am. 


J.  Steele 
Hauna,  Eaq., 
J.P. 


J.  Steele  Hanna,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture, 
examined. 


11805.  Mr.  Gordon. — -You  oome  here,  Mr.  Hanna, 
to  give  evidence  as  a representative  of  the  Derry 
County  Committee? — Yes. 

11306.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee?— I am  not. 

11307.  But  you  have  been  asked  by  fie  CommittBe 
to  give  evidence  P — Yes. 


11308.  And  to  represent  them? — Yes. 

11309.  Are  you  a farmer? — I am. 

11310.  Do  you  grow  flax?— I do.  ... 

11311.  Have  you  been  growing  flax  steadfly  duimS 
e last  ten  or  fifteen  years? — 1 grew  flax  twenty  J 
o,  and  then  I gave  it  up  for  a short  time,  but  1 s 
juently  re-started  growing  it. 
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11812.  How  many  years  is  ifc  since  you  re-started? 

—Sis  years  ago. 

11318.  Why  did  you  commence  again?— Because  I 
•nlmged  By  fern  by  niU,  m Adjoining  holdmg, 
«ad  I found  that  I could  afford  a certain  area  on  chili 
to  grow  flas.  Horotofo™  « I am  a dairy  former" 
I wonted  a good  deal  of  fodder,  and  I could  lot  afford 
the  land,  for  flax. 

11314.  What  district  do  you  represent? — Well  I 

Sfht„rLo7““‘  D“y 

11315.  Hale  you  any  difficulty  ia  procuring  labour? 

^ty”tTu»Jy.h*" 

11316.  But  you  mention  in  your  statement  that  the 
decrease  in  the  area  under  fins  is  partly  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  labour-do  you  mean  in  that  case  the  cost 
or  the  quality  of  the  labour? — I think  I said  that  one 
of  the  factors  to  which  the  decline  in  flas-growina 
could  be  attributed  was  scarcity  of  labour  in  the  neiah 

i'S  * s'“r‘%  “s “ 1 ™ p«  Jiy 

.1.™?’',™/°"  pl“»c  spook  hero  a.  representing 
the  district?  I would  the  decline  was  prnctlcahy 
due  to  the  scurcity  of  labour  in  conjunction  with  i 
great  many  other  elements. 

,,m1i3i8-,.LqUlte  folloT-  W]l6n  y°u  speak  of  labour 
Inborn-  f t0  CQSUal  °r  permanent  labour?— Casual 

• H?10- , Afc  ™hat  PQl;i°d  mostly?— At  the  time  the  flax 
is  being  handled— pulling,  ote. 

JSPV"-4  in  y°cul'°Pinion  is  the  cause  of  thescar- 
T®!  S!  tthe  s?ai',city  of  casual  labour  is 
,',?g  t°  ,act  that  people  have  ceased  to  grow  flax 
to  the  extent  they  formerly  grew  it.  As  a consequence 
the  labourers  familiar  with  its  treatment  left  the  couu- 
“7-  , ,here  ,was  emigration  and  migration  to  a con- 
ext.fxb-  -But  these  labourers,  I imagine, 
wouid  be  quite  prepared  to  migrate  back  here  again 
W?ih*.flaX  hAaiYc.st  8tarts-  Another  matter  tending 
npwf  n the  reduction  of  casual  labour  was  the  con- 
acre  system  which  was  started  up  in  our  district. 

V it1/  ™ 38  t0  8ay.  there  are  a number  of  farmers 
who  let  their  land  for  say,  eleven  months?— Yes, 
5*  tJ}e  labourers  they  employed  in  former 
!iavo  g°BG-  Then  there  has  been  the 
oT=10n  °f  .Ia^?U3':saving  machinery  in  the  matter 
effect^n  +1®  al?d.  b333di«g  of  oats.  That  has  had  its 
effect  in  the  diminution  of  the  labour  supply.  Again 
theie  has  been  the  introduction  of  travelling  mills  for 
1 °atS-  , Pli0r  to  this  innovation 
eraPloyed  more  hands.  Furthermore,  there 
thinkX°V  to  which  1 would  like  to  refer,  I 
“e  timers  are  too  ambitious.  Where  a man 
,nUtffc>  cultivate  a couple  of  acres  he  will  launch 
tant  1 +'■  ^ t,10re  is  the  final  and  impor- 
nPoo  ^GcatiOU’  the  prioe  of  the  Produce. 
ar„  ?:r‘  , farmers  were  to  offer  higher  wages  than 
anv  ?faid  at  the.  P3'esent  time,  would  they  have 
“lightest  lty  m gettmg  8Ufficient  labour?— riot  the 

cufnr823;.^!01'6  ^°uld  it  come  from?— In  my  parti- 
Sion  °m  * 6 City'  1 Uve  clo8e  to  a railway 

localS'^  do  y<?u  think  ot,ler  farmers  in  the 
could  Pai  +^d  g6t  Ah.e  same  suPPly ? — Other  farmers 

tb  Same  fking- 

is  * T “S*  that  *<>  a gr6at  extent  it 

a laboured  if  1 A-110*  Ty  pr3Ce-  ^ cost  of 

hot  Z IS.  , more  than  Ss-  a day.  and  that  is 
11326  HntVagant  Wa^6  for  a man  working  at  flax, 
last  few  veJrVa!r  "f”  considerably  during  the 
speakine-  hi  h«ve  gone  up  comparatively 

113?7g  wt.  advance  of  other  years, 
all.  w.  Hh,ve  they  gone  up  fifty  per  cent?— Not  at 

‘wwliP-lXnrt  you  do  not  consider  the  wages 

ttKLrirt?  fla^gr°wing  decreased  considerably  in 
coUntX  n,,Lw  Th  practically  gone  out.  I could 
gentleman  wu?®*  °f  fla^8rowers  on  my  fingers.  The 
two  ofha?D  h°  gave  eV3d6nce  before  me  here  to-day, 
mvaelf  are  C^thhert>  a relative  of  mine  and 

yaMon  now  hTh°en  whTmere  wbo/°  in  for  cuIti' 

the  neiehh<inr>i??4  whole  area  under  its  production  in 
Pereas1  in  the  ^LW°U  d *£*  amoU3lt  io  iorty  acres, 
flax.  ti3e  day3  g°ne  by  everyone  used  to  grow 


?'ould  be,  the  average  area  of  each  _ .. 

3al  ,;  , Mr-  °raig  put  the  average  at  60  acres  I Lootondebby 
would  be  disposed  to  put  tie  average  et  60  ^ 

sii18efihffc™“?-C  '8b°«‘  J.  ms: 

J"0  ^ witb  bim  tbit  tie  vety  g.”*' E,q" 

lave  ceased  to  grow  flax  ?— Strictly 
largekTarmeS!'6  n0a®  whom  y°“  °°uld  call  very 
11334.  You  mean  men  farming  over  100  acres P— 

Yes,  men  of  that  class.  There  are  really  only  five 
orr^«s  1U  the  whole  district, 
as  efficient? 0UTt  ^fcvihe  the  quality  of  the  labour 

t“.  Sd  " by  “r  m““  » “Ie“  «»  ■ 

11336.  You  say,  “they  are  not  able  to  do  so  much 
& th-e  C°sLof  Ia,boui'  ias  increased  and  we 
have  difficulty  m getting  them  to  do  the  thing  up  to 
?rfvinnirik  ~th€Se  SS  y0Ur  ^ews?— Yes;  the  trouble 
?"f“alJy  ai'°ff  m this  way;  flax  got  into  disrepute, 
as  something  that  should  not  be  touched  at  all,  it  was 
so  obnoxious.  This  adverse  impression  was  so  strongly 
fhJTlKS1  ^ I*  tk°',,gbt  b-v  s°me  men  that  if 
b€et  °,f,flaxi  they  would  contract  some- 
li^ov  ^tbey  would  not  get  the  better  of. 

, y°u  pade  a reference  in  your  statement 

to  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop?— There  is  an  uncer- 
ta11?te  330  d°nbt  in  the  yield  and  in  the  price. 

liddVA.  Do  you  mean  an  uncertainty  in  the  yield  or 
in  the  price?— Both.  3 

11338..  Do  you  think  that  uncertainty  has  in- 
fluenced a great  many  people  to  give  up  flax-growing? 

—I  think  the  uncertainty  of  the  price  has  influenced 
tiiem  more  than  anything  else. 

11339.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  paying  re- 
sults of  a large  flax  crop  when  compared  with  oats 
or  potatoes?— In  my  opinion,  taking  them  all  over 
there  is  a better  return  for  an  acre  of  flax  than  an 
acre  ot  any  other  crop  growing  on  the  farm.  That 
nas  been  my  experience. 

11340.  You  are  speaking  now  on  the  assumption 
Yes  J°U  00111(1  command  fair  prices  for  your  flax?— 

stone41"  Wbat  would  Y°u  call  a fair  priceP— 10s.  a 

11342.  Would  flax  pay  at  the  average  price  at  which 
it  has  been  last  year? — Yes. 

11343.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  at  7s.  6d.P— It 
is  very  doubtful.  To  make  it  profitable  at  that  figure 
you  would  require  a good  yield,  and  everyone  must 
recognise  that  the  yield  is  not  as  good  as  what  it  used 


or  i»  jo™  3i«- 


11344.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Craig  say  that  his 
overage  yield  » from  6 to  7 cwt.  an  ieref-Yes;  but 
1 cannot  come  up  to  that. 

Woul?  your  average  yield  be  to  the 
er  Io  tell  you  that  would  be  giving  away  a bit 

■urn6  S0Cret  aud  tkafc  would  never  do.  But  I 
wm  tell  you  my  experience  in  regard  to  last  year  and 
the  year  previous  but  before  doing  so  I will  merely 
remark  that  I belmve  we  are  only  in  our  infancy 
with  regard  to  what  we  know  about  flax.  That  is 
traceable  m a measure  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
attend  enough  to  details.  The  year  before  I sowed 
seed,  and  I am  bound  to  say  it  turned  out  a little 
bit  too  thick.  I sowed  21  gallons  to  the  acre  and  I 
?ad  an  cacraous  crop.  I took  the  trouble  of  weigh- 
dtT  when  it  was  retted,  and  I had  almost 
two  tons  of  dry  flax  to  the  acre.  But  my  cleaned  flax 
was  very  far  short  of  my  anticipations.  I hadn’t  2 
cwt.  to  the  ton. 

11346.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to?— I attribute 
3t  “ “c  fact  that  I put  down  tod  much  seed. 
tvt  I13!7'  ' “ Tdon,t  atfcribllte  it  to  the  scutching?— 

INot  at  all  Last  year  I sowed  the  identical  same 
w 't  i1  j s°w  more  than  14  gallons  to  the  acre 
but  I had  a far  superior  yield  and  I got  10s  3d 
a stone  for  it. 

11348.  Would  not  the  yield  vatv  very  much  with 
the  quality  of  the  land?— The  two  fields7 were  idefati- 
CaV-,o7?reTWas,  nothin«  but  a hedge  between  them, 
j-*-  a An.aU  Pr°b ability  ydur  land  is  in  good  con- 
dition ? — It  is. 

11350.  And  seed  would  naturally  do  better  there 
than  on  poorer  soil?— Of  course.  We  want  to  ptv 
more  attention  to  the  seed.  We  hear  oomplaints  Us 
to  its  quality,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  pay  as  grach 
attention  to  those  complaints  aa  tome  people.  There 
may  he  a deterioration  in  the  seed,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  cause  of  an  inferior  crop.  Its  careful  treatment 
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has  as  much,  to  do  with  the  results.  Last  year’s  flax 
was  of  a very  fine  quality.  Mr.  Stewart  will  bear 
me  out  in  that,  and  you  would  not  think  it  was  the 
same  crop  of  flax  produced  from  the  same  seed  as  the 
previous  years.  I went  to  a little  trouble  in  reclean- 
ing the  seed,  and  I think  that  very  good  results  were 
attributable  to  that. 

11351.  Did  the  recleaning  remove  the  weed  seeds  and 
light  seeds? — It  removed  both,  and  I discovered  there 
was  a very  great  difference  between  the  different  bags. 
From  one  bag  perhaps  I would  not  take  more  than 
half  a gallon,  whilst  from  another  I would  take  a 
gallon  and  a half.  The  obvious  inference  is  this  : if 
the  seed  from  these  two  bags  was  sown  side  by  side 
without  being  recleaned,  the  seed  grown  from  the 
gallon  and  a half  bag  would  undoubtedly  be  inferior 
to  the  one  in  which  there  was  only  half  a gallon. 

11352.  The  bag  from  which  you  took  the  gallon  and 
a half  would  contain,  I suppose,  a large  number  of  light 
seeds  ?— It  contained  the  greatest  trash  you  ever  looked 
at  of  both  light  and  other  seeds. 

11353.  But  the  greater  portion  of  it  would  be  light 
seed?— Quite  so.  I did  the  same  thing  this  year,  but 
I sowed  considerably  thicker  than  last  season.  I can- 
not tell  you  what  my  experiments  will  be  value  for 
until  I see  this  year's  crop.  I have  found  that  it  is 
always  short  flax  that  sticks  in  the  centre  of  the  streak. 

If  I have  discovered  the  secret  of  eliminating  what  is 
called  the  scurf  in  the  centre  of  the  streak  I'll  have 
accomplished  something  very  considerable. 

11354.  You  consider  that  the  question  of  the  quality 
of  the  seed  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  whether  the 
flax  is  long  or  short? — I certainly  do 

11355.  The  experiments  you  made  have  been  car- 
ried out  during  the  past  two  years? — Yes. 

11356.  But  your  experiment  in  winnowing  or  clean- 
ing has  been  recently  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

11357.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  quality  of 
flax  seed  now  as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago? — 

I think  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  flax  seed  came  down 
to  such  a low  price — that  is  21s.  a bag  for  28  gallons 
— I don't  think  the  growers  on  the  other  side  would 
take  the  care  with  it  that  they  ought  to  take.  If  we 
expect  to  get  a really  good  article  we  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  it. 

11358.  Do  you  think  the  quality  is  as  good  now? — If 
the  growers  have  got  into  bad  habits  it  may  be  difficult 
to  cure  them. 

11359.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  your  experience  that  the 
flax  seed  is  of  as  good  quality? — Some  people  say  it 
is’not. 

11360.  But  I would  like  your  own  opinion  founded 
on  your  own  experience? — My  opinion  is  that  there 
is  something  wrong.  Perhaps  they  are  not  maturing 
the  seed  as  they  used  to  do.  In  handling  it  looks 
quite  as  well,  but  the  flax-producing  properties  are 
not  in  it. 

11361.  The  grain  you  say  is  as  large  and  as  plump 
as  ever  ? — Yes ; you  can  get  flax  seed  where  the  grains 
are  much  bigger  than  Riga  or  Dutch  seed,  but  they 
are  not  as  fibre-producing. 

11362.  In  evidence  given  before  this  Oommfttee,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  flax  companies  should  be 
formed  and  the  flax  bought  in  the  green  state  from 
farmers.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  possible? — I 
would  be  entirely  against  such  a scheme. 

11363.  Why?— I would  be  against  anything  that 
would  interfere  with  individual  effort.  I think  the 
farmers  should  have  to  do  with  the  cultivation  and 
treatment  of  flax  from  beginning  to  end. 

11364.  If  he  gets  a good  price,  what  then? — But 
he  is  not  getting  the  price  for  the  prepared  article 
that  he  ought  to  be  receiving,  and  he  might  not  be 
as  well  off  if  a company  was  formed.  Naturally  the 
company  would  require  to  have  a certain  proportion  of 
profit  and  that  proportion  should  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  producer.  It  would  just  be  the  same  as  any 
other  co-operative  society. 

11365.  Would  you  not  be  in  favour  of  a scheme  of 
co-operation  amongst  the  farmers  themselves5? — Yes ; 
decidedly.  Let  the  farmers  co-operate  to  benefit 
themselves. 

11366.  You  would  not  have  it  a company  inde- 
pendent of  farmers? — I would  not. 

11367.  If  it  was  carried  out  by  means  of  a company 
composed  of  farmers,  do  you  think  it  would  be  prac- 
tical?— Possibly,  it  might. 

11368.  Do  you  think  the  green  flax  could  be  dried'? 
—I  heard  Mr..  Craig  say  so.  I do  not  wish  to  go  in 
direct  opposition  to  him,  but  our  seasons  are  very 


variable  and  a great  deal  would  depend  upon  the  suit- 
ability of  tile  weather. 

11369.  Have  you  tried  it?— I have. 

41370.  And  naving  practical  experience,  do  you 
think  it  would  bo  successful?— Generally  speaking,  I 
don’t  think  it  would. 

11371.  You  think  if  you  had  ft  wot  season  you  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  saving  it? — Quite  so. 

H3,2.  Would  t.liere  be  didiculty  in  retting  it?—  ' 
That  would  depend  on  the  circumstances. 

11373.  The  distance  you  would  have  to  convey  it 
from  the  fields  on  which  it  was  grown  to  the  pond 
would  be  a serious  matter? — If  you  have  a long  dis- 
tance to  cart  flax,  it  would  naturally  always  acid  to 
the  expense  of  it. 

11374.  Would  you  consider  ten  or  fifteen  miles  too 
far  to  have  to  cart  it?— Oh,  docidedly. 

11375.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the 
marketing  of  flax? — With  regard  to  the  marketing,  I 
think  that  is  really  where  the  whole  trouble  arises. 
It  occurs  in  this  way  : when  the  farmer  goes  to  the 
market,  some  others  may  be  wiser  than  he.  I con- 
fess myself  ignorant — in  fact,  I know  nothing  of  the 
value  of  the  commodity  I am  offering  for  sale.  That 
is  where  my  difficulty  begins  and  ends,  and  I am 
typical  of  the  other  farmers.  If  I was  able  to  judge 
the  saleable  worth  of  my  flax  or  had  any  data  on 
which  to  form  an  opinion,  then  I would  say  that  I 
might  be  on  a fair  plane  with  the  buyer.  At  the 
present  time  the  buyer  has  all  the  advantage  of  me. 
lie  knows  what  my  article  is  value  for  and  I know 
nothing  about  it. 

11376.  How  would  you  suggest  that  difficulty  could 
be  got  over? — I have  already  suggested  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  in  the  first  place  we  have  too  many 
markets,  because  a large  number  of  markets 
means  a groat  deal  of  expense  to  the  spinner. 
He  has  to  send  a buyer  to  each  of  them.  By  hav- 
ing half  a dozen  markets  on  one  day  of  the  week  it 
involves  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  every  spinner 
sending  half  a dozen  buyers — one  to  each,  whilst  if 
there  was  but  one  market  on  the  some  day,  one  buyer 
from  every  spinner  would  suffice  instead  of  six.  Thus 
if  there  was  a large  centre  in  a particular  neighbour- 
hood, there  would  be  more  buyers  and  more  competi- 
tion. Then  I have  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
staff  of  experts,  who  would  bo  above  and  beyond 
suspicion,  independent  alike  of  buyer  and  farmer, 
who  would  grade  the  flax  for  tho  farmer,  and  tell 
him  what  he  believed  would  be  the  price  of  the  manu- 
factured material,  and  what  quality  of  line  it  would 
make.  ' In  other  words,  he  would  form  his  opinion  on 
the  value  of  the.flax  based  on  ruling  trade  quotations, 
and  say  to  the  farmers,  “ there's  what  I think  your 
flax  is  value  for.”  Then  let  the  farmer  go  to  the 
buyer  and  fight  the  matter  out.  The  buver  may  not 
give  him  as  much  as  ho  demands,  but  still  he  has  the 
judgment  of  a competent  authority  on  which  he  can 
rely,  and  which  guides  him  to  negotiate  a bargain.  I 
am  very  much  in  favour  of  such  an  independent  tri- 
bunal to  tell  the  farmers  the  value  of  their  flax. 

11377.  Would  .you  leave  the  question  of  the  vain® 
of  the  flax  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  expert,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  farmer  would  have  to 
sell  and  the  spinner  buy  at  the  figure  fixed  uponr— 
No;  I would  mean  it  to  be  simply  a basis  to  assist 
the  farmer  in  his  negotiations  with  the  buyer.  He 
would  have  some  idea  of  the  value  of  his  product, 
and  after  that  he  would  strive  to  drive  the  best  bar- 
gain he  could. 

11378.  How  do  you  suggest  they  would  settle  the 
rice? — It  would  then  he  a question  of  supply 
emand.  , 

11379.  Would  you  favour  selling  the  flax  throng 
an  agency  or  by  auction? — I tried  the*  auction  tm 
year  and  did  fairly  well,  but  this  year  has  been  an 
exceptional  one.  ,, 

11380.  You  are  referring  to  the  auction  in  Belfast 
— Yes. 

11381.  Has  that  been  satisfactory? — It  was  satis- 
factory to  me  and  I think,  perhaps,  if  I had  a W*" 
larger  experience  it  might  have  been  more  satisfactW' 
As  I remarked  before,  this  has  been  an  exceptional 
favourable  year  for  those  having  flax  to  sell-  1 
spinners  were  keen  and  the  flax  was  not  forthcoming 

_ 11382.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  market 
might  be  solved  by  having  one  or  two  centres  ww 
having  the  flax  disposed  of  at  these  by  public  aU^  j 
—I  would  not  say  by  auction.  Let  it  be  °P“® 
with  the  farmer  to  sell  it  by  auction  or  whatever  - 
he  chooses. 
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11383  You  strongly  advocate  Mr.  Hanna,  having 
an  expert  to  advise  the  farmer  ?-Thatfs  my  nostrum 
and  I give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth  * 

11384.  Do  you  not  think  if  the  flax  was  disposed  of 
by  auction  it  would  be  a better  system  than  by  selling 
it,  say  privatelyP-Is  not  that  coming  back  to  thf 
same  thing  as  the  open  market,  where  each  man  stands 

J,rtaud  re  k the  bu^er  "ho  offers  him 
the  highest  pi  ice.  I would  not  restrict  the  farmer 
to  any  particular  form  of  marketing.  An  I would  ask 
in  his  interest  is  some  guidance  as  to  the  value  of  his 
flax  which  would  assist  him  in  putting  a price  on  it 
There  may  be  some  of  them  who  pretend  to  be  worldly 
wise  and  to  know  the  value  of  the  flax,  but  I venture 
to  say  they  know  nothing  about  it 
11385.  Ion  stated  I tkink,  ID.  Hanna,  that  you 
had  been  naked  by  the  Derr,  Count,  Committee  of 
Agriculture  to  represent  them  ?— Yes. 

11386.  They  send  here  a statement  which  possibly 
you  may  have  seen.  In  the  first  place,  they  suggest, 
that  m future  a full  inquiry  be  made  into  the  quality 
of  the  flax  seed  imported  into  Ireland,  samples  of  every 
seed  being  thoroughly  tested,  and  that  an  inspector 
be  sent  to  the  flax  seed  growing  countries  to  brand 
all  seeds  shipped  to  Ireland,  that  they  are  truly  grown 
in  the  country  and  of  the  kind  stated.”  Ho  you 
12:??"]'  statement  on  that  particular  recom- 
mendation?— 1 don  t think  any  harm  could  be  done 
n ,se.nt  a rellable  inspector  to  countries  where 
flax  seed  is  grown  who  would  see  that  it  is  properly 
matured  and  packed  and  branded,  so  that  we  would 
a certam  a guarantee  that  it  would 

to  lb  hhBerefitnf^°diCOndition-  That  would  be  all 
to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

. 11387‘  Do  y°u  not  think,  though,  that  in  order  to 

^tatePnoteoiieffhnt  ^ the,  su8gesfcicjn  it  would  neces- 
sitate not  one  but  a number  of  inspectors?— A multi 
Plication  of  officials  in  Ireland  would  be  nothing  No 
one  gets  up  m arms  against  it.  S 

*“*  “,<ution 

11389.  Do  you  think  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by 

SSL,apS«  “*  wo"ld  ^ 

sst  sas-jfste 

Xrt  LmddT  f°r,,the  couutl-y.  and  I think  every 
nrif  “ 1 , be  made>  even  at  very  great  expense  to 
more  If  -and  Pr°,,,0tce  ifc'  1 am  nob  disposed  to^ake  a 
Delanrl  +hn8  Vlew  ,of  tte,  condition  of  flax-growing  in 
saveTL^  -m°St  pe°Ple’  but  1 say  if  it  is  to  be 
and  assTst'S11/  pract?cal.  must  done  to  encourage 
iimi  o farmer  in  its  cultivation, 
this 1 insnnpH nn ^°U  ,?a£e  any  suggestions  as  to  how 
been  on  pC°+-d  Cai;ned  °Ut?~I  baTe  never 

nothin  ~ Continent  and  consequently  I know 

°*  tbe  conditions  that  obtain  there, 
nished  bv ®?cond  Paragraph  in  the  statement  fur- 
reads  5 ^frry  0°unfcy  Committee  of  Agriculture 
dSfi  hv  + thorough  experiments  should  be  con- 
cal  HstrLSn  fepaT  m,6ntJ°f  -^griouiture  and  Techni- 
flL  r1,  011  for  Ireland  in  this  country  with  seed 

be  a toS'IToT+V*  ”?~rI  believe7 that  would 

here.  * g°°d  tblng‘  1 think  we  should  grow  seed 


26L 

11397.  Is  it  let  off  into  streams  or  into  rivers''1 

W™  “i “tilt 

tuSflJV””  Jo“  “U  «h»  flaz-mter  even.  • 

1M89  n,  ‘ie  Foylm?— Ves. 

do  yo“»iA  to  ™ ,?U“t,0“  »f  prosecutions, 

11400.  Is  that  the  maximum  fine3— That  {<>  +v_ 

sUr^  “ » -i 


here. 

caX\t+re^U  -a™  tbat  fcbe  Department  have 
ySs  in  a!  X^nme“ts  for  tbe  last  three  or  four 

11394  w Ctl°n  Wltb  Irish-grown  seed?— Yes. 

11395  ri0?6®11  the  results?— I have  not. 
Commit^  tthlrd  recommendation  in  the  County 

°f  flax-walVtnT6^ 18  aS,foU,ows,  “ tllat  the  question 
They  ^ Prosef'tions  be  thoroughly  investigated. 
°f  /ax  in  a tbec  deoIme  in  the  growing 

gi'eat  aniwm^I  1 number  of  districts  is  due  to  the 
Proseeutlons  hr^miTS6d  •t°_J.gr,°Wers  by  the  vexatious 
paniTs  for  8 ,,0t!gllt  aJamst  them  by  the  fishery  com- 
sider  that  tk  '!g  °ffi tbeir  .flax-water.  They  con- 
should  be  aboliR?fiJer  ^ .mstltute  such  prosecutions 
stand  in  /S  v ls  very  unhealthy  having  to 

out  the  andr+f°r  at  a time  when  taking 

by  an  odour TfS*  countryside  is  polluted 
main  in  the  dam  allowed  to  ra- 
te go  into  Hia  j a very  difficult  to  get  men 

ask  you  xrdams  wben  ful1  <>*  water.”  Might  I 

of  had  7™  a”r  dia- 

Not  very  muck.8  f the  flas-water  on  your  farm?— 

'rccllL'fivdty'ie  Eoueraily  iu  your  district 

« «f  it  .Sd"  o "K8  d fl«-*a‘or?-TI1.y  g„t 


i™TuirieQ,™a“2”d"  tbat  ‘b? 

“Sis  l™”"*1  Poo'«ocutioC™That“‘wLt°I  Siy.' 

Kc  Sf  88  Oh.'?  ’SS*4£J~  “d“  «»  “.ntS 

ti»;  ur^LSi'  Z a»^ut^t,r^n=; 

sessions,11  and  if  Ttwere^XSS  om  or  2? 

Si.  er7\d’f  h“ 

fu  A.r  « ^ 

,ith8auU%lt„euIol  ™d 

fnr  +],„ y ++6y  ar?  n°t-  When  a man  appeared  be- 
fore  the  petty  sessions  and  asked  for  an  appointment 
“ «’  maSistrates  tad  an  op'portoit^ 

doSuXg  i tt”kMmk  th,r  ,houii  ■*  a™*  *« 

p°  you  think  that  the  running  of  the  flax 

isas’ssss 

-s 

tt“SL5?y?!!|^Uite  Srt“fea  ttat  ™»ld  overcome 
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the  dam  is  on  low  lying  ground  it  is  very  difficult  to 
Londondebby  suggest  a remedy. 

T — “ j.j.412.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  a catch- 

'll -°10'  dam  or  ladle  out  the  water? — You  could  sink  a dam 
J.  Steele  better,  and  run  it  off,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 

Hanna,  soil  would  admit  of  that.  It  would  depend  on  whether 

Esq  , J.P.  the  soil  was  porous  or  not. 

11413.  The  Derry  County  Committee  would  seem  in 
this  statement  to  suggest  that  there  is  a great  diffi- 
culty in  the  disposal  of  this  flax-water,  and  that  the 
power  to  institute  prosecutions  should  be  abolished. 
Would  you  say  that  prosecutions  should  be  abolished? 
— I think  that  is  going  too  strong. 

11414.  You  think  if  farmers  do  not  take  proper  pre- 
cautions they  should  be  prosecuted  ? — I do.  I now  get 
credit  for  taking  extraordinarily  good  precautions. 

11415.  The  fourth  clause  in  this  statement  reads, 
“ they  would  request  the  Committee  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  question  of  the  marketing  of  the  flax, 
as  they  consider  a great  mistake  is  made  in  a number 
of  districts  by  the  farmers  selling  their  flax  to  buyers 
at  the  scutch-mills  instead  of  taking  it  into  the  open 
market,  where  there  is  keen  competition  and  more 
likelihood  of  getting  the  market  value.”  You  have 
already  given  your  opinion  on  that  point,  Mr.  Hanna? 
— Yes,  I would  not  restrict  the  individual  farmer  in 
any  way.  If  a man  wishes  to  bring  his  flax  to  the 
market,  I would  let  him  do  so. 

11416.  But  do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  dispose 
of  the  flax  at  the  mills  or  at  the  markets? — If  the 
system  of  marketing  is  to  be  gone  into  and 
reorganised,  many  matters  will  require  consideration. 
There  are  a great  many  people  unwilling  to  give  up 
certain  rights  that  they  already  possess  or  forego 
advantages  that  they  already  enjoy.  I refer  to  people 
living  in  the  market  centres.  They  would  be  up  in 
arms  and  say,  “ You  are  taking  all  our  livelihood 
from  us  by  taking  away  the  flax  market.”  My 
opinion,  as  I have  already  stated,  is,  there  should  be 
large  centres  where  the  flax  would  be  brought  and 
sold.  On  the  Continent,  I understand,  they  have 
such  large  centres. 

11417.  What  about  the  expense  of  taking  the  flax 
to  the  market? — That  is  a mere  bagatelle,  considering 
you  can  take  such  a large  quantity  on  one  horse  and 
cart.  I saw  where  one  gentleman  gave  50s.  an 
acre  for  taking  flax  to  the  market,  or  some  absurd 
price  of  the  sort. 

11418.  Me.  Baebotjb. — Have  you  followed  the 
evidence  given  in  other  places?— I cannot  say  that  I 
have  seen  a full  report  of  the  evidence. 

11419.  Did  you  notice  that  in  some  districts  the 
scutch  mill-owners  got  together  and  kept  the  buyers 
out  of  the  mill.  Do  you  approve  of  that?— I think  it 
is  just  as  well  to  keep  them  out.  I make  a rule  in 
the  mill  to  which  I send  my  flax  that  no  man  is  to 
get.  in  to  see  it  and  no  information  is  to  be  given  as 
to  its  quality  or  quantity. 

11420.  You  think  the  farmer  is  at  a great  disadvan- 
tage m not  knowing  the  value  of  his  commodity?— I 


H421.  I take  it  there  is  no  other  commodity  o 
the  farm  that  the  farmer  does  not  know  somethin 
about?— That’s  so.  Take  oats,  for  example.  I ca 

tell  within  8d.  a cwt.  what  oats  are  value  for. 

11422.  You  say  you  would  like  this  Committee  t 
appoint  experts  to  give  some  assistance  to  the  fai 
mers  r — Yes. 

11423.  If  we  were  to  do  that  the  farmers  would  hav 
to  assist  us  by  agreeing  to  support  only  a limite 
number  of  markets? — Exactly. 

t1!24'..^0  y0U  think  we  could  get  them  to  do  that 
— 1 don  t know. 

fa8t?4-iel°a  S&7  7°U  haVe  tri6d  the  auotion  ia  Be 

o^J426'  Di<3/°«  m&tket  some  of  the  flax  as  well  a 
auction  some?— No.  I auctioned  it. 

rlt27K,J0LPi!,t  allTyour  eggs  into  the  one  basket 
—Yes,  but,  perhaps,  I should  add  that  I tried  anothe 
firm-  I took  a sample  to  them  on  the  dav  I decide 
to  BO  to  the  auction.  I refer  to  the  Tork  Street  Spin 
umg  C~,?  Well,  I uneeremonionsl,  bunSe 

fie o?1?  ““d  ther  °°l7  l“"sht  in  lhe  muriel 

11428.  You  were  satisfied,  at  all  events,  with  th 
auction?  Of  course.  I had  a good  article  and  tb 
Duyer  was  anxious  to  purchase. 

, Has  Sere  been  any  talk  in  this  neighboui 
»»«K™P_No,  there  is  not  tb 
quantity  of  flax.  This  is  not  a district  for  talkin 
about  flax-growing  at  all.  We  are  too  near  the  city-1 


11430.  Now,  about  the  Conservators.  We  have 
heard  in  other  districts  from  the  employees  of  the 
Conservators  that  if  the  farmers  are  handled  with  tact 
they  will  go  a.  long  way  to  moot  the  Conservators ?— 
They're  handling  uio  with  tact  now,  and  1 am  going 
a long  way  to  moot  them. 

11431.  Tact  at  UIO  a shot  is  a bit  expensive?— It  is. 

11432.  Is  that  a fair  sample  of  their  tact  in  your 
locality? — i don’t  think  it  is.  1 suppose  1 was  hold- 
ing my  hand  a bit  too  high,  and  tile  Conservators 
were  determined  to  let  me  know  they  were  the 
superior  men. 

1-1433.  Would  you  say  that  prosecutions  are 
vexatious,  as  a rule,  in  your  district? — Oh,  no;  I 
would  not. 

11434.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — I did  not  hear  you 

say  anything  about  the  disposul  of  tho  rug  or  tow? 

No. 

11435.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  that  is  done? 
— It  is  another  secret  that  I haven’t  got  to  the 
bottom,  of,  and  it  has  occupied  my  mind  very  much. 

11436.  How  are  you  treated  now? — I am  like  the 
previous  witness;  1 know  virtually  nothing  about  it. 
There  has  been  a new  mill  started  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I have  been  always  most  anxious  to  ascertain, 
and  I think  every  farmer  should  know,  the  quantity 
of  tow  and  rug  that  is  brought  off  his  flax. 

.11437.  It  would  be  an  education  to  him? — Yes;  I 
think  tho  mill-owners  as  a whole  are  anxious  to  do 
their  best  and  give  as  much  yield  as  possible.  They 
have  got  the  men  to  contend  with  on  the  other  hand. 

11438.  We  all  agree.  You  think  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  farmer  if  he  knew  the  quantity  of 
tow  made  by  his  flax? — I think  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  tlie  mill-owner  was  compelled  to  show  up  the 
quantity  of  rug  and  tow.  As  you  say,  it  would 
educate  the  farmer  and  he  would  be  more  satisfied. 
As  matters  are  at  present,  I think  a good  many  fanners 
make  just  as  much  rug  as  the  mill-owners.  The 
farmer  who  handles  his  flax  badly  makes  the  most  rug. 

11439.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Do  you  think  flax  is 
handled  as  well  in  the  soutch-mill  as  it  is  by  the 
farmers  themselves? — I thiuk,  on  tho  whole,  it  is  better 
handled  in  the  scutch-mills.  If  it  was  not  handled  as 
well  there  would  bo  no  fibre  for  the  market  at  all,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
labour  supply.  There  are  few  men  who  pay  the  re- 
quisite attention  to  their  hands  and  insist  on  them 
handling  the  flax  in  a neat  and  proper  manner.  When 
these  same  labourers  come  to  an  employer  who  is  par- 
ticular and  who  makes  it  understood  that  he  wants 
the  work  properly  done  there  is  a regular  fight. 

11440.  Tho  only  complaint  you  have  got  about  the 
tow  is  that  you  don 't  see  it  ? — I don 't  know  what  quan- 
tity the  flax  has  produced. 

11441.  Do  you  not  think  now,  Mr.  Hanna,  you  are 
better  satisfied  without  seeing  it? — Possibly.  What 
the  eye  never  sees,  the  heart  never  grieves  over. 

11442.  You  have  mentioned  that  wages  have  risen 
considerably  ? — Yes ; but  I don’t  think  we  need  labour 
that  question  of  the  wages. 

11443.  But  there  has  been  a considerable  increase? 
— Yes. 

11444.  In  the  scutcher’s  wages  P — I don’t  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

11445.  Is  the  cost  of  scutching  flax  always  the  same? 
— It  varies,  Mr.  Stewart.  I heard  a man  in  my 
neighbourhood  say  he  got  it  done  for  8s.  I have  to 
Pay  10s.  in  any  place  I ever  got  it  soutched  and  give 
the  tow  and  rug  into  the  bargain. 

11446.  About  the  market,  you  want  the  farmers  to 
send  their  flax  to  one  or  two  or  three  centres? — I 
would  not  particularise  the  number;  I would  say  to 
large  centres. 

11447.  And  your  object  in  advocating  that  is  to 
reduce  expenses  in  the  buying?— Yes. 

11448.^  Do  you  think  if  the  spinners’  expenses  were 
reduced  in  the  buying  that  the  farmers  would  get  the 
advantage? — That  is  another  question.  What  pr0‘ 
portion  of  the  profits  would  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  farmers  is  a question  I am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

11449.  Tlie  reduction  of  the  spinners’  expenses  i8 
not  material? — If  I may  be  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion,  I think  it  is  very  material.  The  spinners 
m my  judgment  have  far  too  much  expense  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  When  I looked  at  the  gentleman  who  re- 
ceived me  in  the  York  St.  Spinning  Mill,  I said  to  my- 
i -j  l'.1  don  t know.  who’s  paying  for  all  this  gold 
braid.  A.  fellow  in  a less  assuming  garb  would 
have  received  me  just  as  well.  Somebody  has 
to  pay  for  the  working  of  all  that  big  concern-  I* 
does  not  come  down  like  manna  from  heaven. 
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H450.  No  matter  who  pays  the  cost,  which  system 
would  involve  the  most  expense — buyers  coming  to 
convenient  centres  or  farmers  taking  the  flax  a long 
distance  to  meet  the  buyers? — The  mere  taking  of 
the  produce  to  the  market  is  not  the  obstacle.  The 
yield  of  five  acres  of  flax  could  be  carted  by  two 
horses  and  carts. 

11451.  But  supposing  they  had  to  travel  a distance 
of  twenty  miles? — There  would  be  no  necessity  to  do 
that  by  road;  there  is  plenty  of  railway  accommoda- 
tion and  the  freight  is  not  excessive. 

11452.  Would  it  not  cost  much  less  for  the  buyer  to 
go  to  the  farmer  at  a convenient  centre? — I got  quo- 
tations from  Sion  Mills  for  the  same  flax.  1 took  it 
to  Belfast,  and  I only  made  12s.  a cwt.  on  the  Sion 
Mills’  quotations. 

11453.  But  that  paid  you  right  enough.  I under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  had  experience  of  seed 
—that  you  found  different  qualities  of  seed  in  differ- 
ent bags  of  the  same  brand — is  that  so? — I bought 
some  half  dozen  bags  of  the  same  brand. 

11454.  And  you  found  a difference  in  the  quality 
of  particular  bags? — Yes,  I found  a difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  seed  I took  out  of  the  different  bags. 

11454  Did  you  sow  any  of  the  bad  stuff  you  took 
out?— -I  did  not,  indeed.  What  I want  to  make  clear 
is  this.  In  my  flax  this  year— whether  it  was  the 
result  gf  my  cleaning  the  seed  or  whether  it  was 
attributable  to  better  scutching,  I cannot  say — but 
there  was  no  buyer  able  to  pull  a streak  out  of  the 
whole  lot  where  you  usually  get  half-matured  flax. 

11456.  Are  you  so  impressed  with  your  treatment 
that  by  following  the  same  treatment  you  think  you 
can  produce  a similar  crop  to  last  year’s? — This  year 
I have  one  of  the  finest  crops  that  ever  grew. 

11457.  But  I think  you  had  a very  good  crop  that 
turned  out  badly? — I told  you  it  was  the  identical 
seed  I sowed  last  year  and  that  turned  out  so  well. 

11458.  On  the  same  farm? — Yes,  from  the  same 
seed  and  on  the  same  farm.  You  would  be  inclined 
to  condemn  the  seed  one  year  and  praise  it  the  next. 

11459.  Mb.  Lane. — I gather  from  your  evidence 
that  you  don’t  think  the  fishery  laws  are  a serious 
handicap  to  the  flax-growing  industry? — It  is  a very 
serious  thing  to  prosecute  a man  and  make  a criminal 
of  him. 

11460.  It  is  vexatious  to  the  individual,  but  would 
you  go  any  further? — There  is  more  in  it  than  that. 

11461.  Regarding  the  procedure  in  these  fishery 
prosecutions,  I think  you  were  under  the  misapprehen- 
sion that  defendants  aro  put  in  the  dock.  That  is 
a mistaken  impression.  They  have  no  right  to  be 
put  in  the  dock.  Do  you  understand? — There  are  a 
great  many  cases  where  a man  is  made  a criminal  and 
yet  is  not  put  into  the  dock. 

11462.  What  are  they  ? — Offences  against  the  public 
for  example. 

11463.  Isn’t  this  an  offence  against  the  public? 
Haven’t  the  public  an  interest  in  the  fisheries? — 
True  : but  it  has  come  to  be  very  slight. 

11464.  Oan  you  say  it  is  very  slight  when  the  public 
interest  in  the  fisheries  is  five  or  six  times  as  great 
as  that_of  private  owners? — Is  that  soP 

11465.  That  is  so  in  Ireland.  What  you  want  is 
no  prosecution  unless  injury  is  proved? — If  a man 
commits  damage  he  can  be  proceeded  against  through 
t °*v^  courfc  by  the  party  aggrieved. 

,,  ■ ,**.  There  must  be  a class  of  offence  against 

the  public  where  this  is  not  feasible.  If  a man  hasn’t 
t ,?ame  on.  bbe  cart,  you  don’t  leave  it  to  a member 
or  the  public  to  prosecute  him? — No,  but  he  has  a 
right  to  prosecute  him. 

*1467.  Still,  the  State  steps  in? — Yes. 

11468.  Whether  he  runs  over  anyone  or  not? — Quite 


11469.  That  is  carrying  out  the  Act  of  Parliament? 
sidedly  ^>ar^ameu'k  that  was  formed  very  one- 

®eSarding  the  point  of  being  unable  to  give 
evidence,  that  does  seem  to  me  to  be  a grievance? — 
1 wo"ld  not  object  so  much  if  I was  prepared  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  rebut  the  evidence  to  be  given 
against  me. 

I suppose  they  always  ask  the  defendant 
nether  or  not  he  has  anything  to  say? — No  : they 
him  to  say  anything. 

t .i  “ , you  know  the  history  of  the  trouble? — 
t do  not. 

ft i 1 believe  that  in  England  the  defen- 

fo,  t *Le  a r'gbt  to  be  examined  in  their  own  de- 
’.ce\  but  when  it  was  sought  to  extend  this  same 
P nciple  to  Ireland,  our  chosen  representatives 


objected  ?— Yes,  but  I may  tell  you  that  was  subse-  T 

quent  to  the  enactments  we  are  talking  about.  X-oxdondebbt 

11474.  But  still  you  would  not  blame  the  fishery  Tth-v  7 loin 
people  for  that?— Not  exactly,  but  I think  the  matter  _ 

1 alluded  to  respecting  the  appointment  of  bailiffs  J.  Steele 
Sh0“1jUJe  Presse,d  home-  Hanna,  Esq., 

11475.  Regarding  the  personnel  of  the  bailiffs,  you  J.P. 
don’t  wish  to  enlarge  on  that,  do  you?— No.  You 
will  get  them  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 

11476.  They  have  no  power  to  institute  a prosecu- 
tion ? — No ; they  have  not. 

11477.  What  they  have  to  do  is  to  observe  and 
report? — That  is  so. 

11478.  And  as  long  as  they  don 't  go  further  you 
dont  object?— I object  to  that  awful  power  thev 
possess  of  trespassing  over  a man’s  land.  Nothing 
is  exempt  from  their  intrusion  except  one’s  garden. 

That  again  I say  is  not  fair. 

11479.  But  there  is  the  question  of  access.  How 
is  a bailiff  to  find  out  whether  a farmer  is  complying 
with  the  law  or  _ not? — A constable  cannot  trespass 
unless  he  is  tracing  up  some  crime.  You  not  only 
arm  the  bailiff  with  the  powers  of  the  constable,  but 
with  other  additional  powers  as  well. 

11480.  Supposing  you  were  a fishery  official,  how 
would  you  hope  to  detect  flax-dam  offences  without 
that  power  of  access? — I say  they  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  access,  but  at  a regulated  period.  They 
know  when  the  flax  is  steeped  and  they  know  when 
they  should  return  to  find  out  whether  the  fishery 
regulations  were  observed  or  violated.  They  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  flax  when  in  the 
dam  and  they  would  know  whether  an  offence  was 
committed  or  not.  I maintain  that  they  should  not 
have  an  unrestricted  power  of  trespass.’ 

11481.  What  is  the  power  you  object  to?— The  lib- 
erty to  go  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  day  upon 
a man's  lands. 

11482.  No,  no ; only  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
n i ?bs  tributaries? — I was  fined  for  interfering  with 
a bailiff  on  what  is  called  a tributary,  though  it  was 
300  yards  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  bailiff 
could  make  anything  a tributary  if  it  was  only  a 
drain  made  through  a field. 

11483.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  unfortunate 
friction  could  be  decreased  very  largely  by  a little 
mutual  toleration? — I believe  it  could. 

11484.  I suppose  up  to  now,  Mr.  Hanna,  you  did 
not  realise  the  importance  of  the  fishing  as  a national 
industry? — Oh,  I did. 

11485.  Did  you  realise  the  interest  of  the  public  in 
it? — As  I told  you  before,  the  interests  of  the  public 
are  not  very  great  when  you  consider  the  price. 

11486.  Are  you  aware  of  the  value  of  salmon? — I 
know  the  price  of  salmon  is  too  high.  We  have  to 
pay  Is.  6d.,  Is.  9d.  and  2s.  a lb.  for  it. 


11487.  Mb.  Hinchclxff. — What  seed  do  vou  sow — 
Dutch  or  Riga? — Riga. 

11488.  Did  yon  ever  try  Dutch  seed? — I did,  but 
not  on  my  own  farm.  I 'have  always  stuck  to  Sell- 
mer’s  Riga  seed. 

11489.  Are  you  aware  that  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  used  to  grow  Riga  seed  they  now  grow 
Dutch? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

11490.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  Riga  suits  some 
soils  and  Dutch  others? — That  is  my  opinion. 

11491.  Do  you  manure  your  flax? — Yes,  with 
muriate  of  potash. 

11492.  Do  you  find  the  results  beneficial? — Yes. 

11493.  Do  you  think  it  improves  the  quality  of  the 
flax? — Well,  I put  it  on  to  improve  it,  not  to  de- 
teriorate it. 

11494.  But  assuming  you  had  an  increased  yield, 
and  if  even  in  that  event  there  was  a slight  deteriora- 
tion in  quality,  the  one  would  compensate  for  the 
other? — The  crop  varies  with  the  seasons — sometimes 
we  have  periods  of  cold  weather.  My  soil  is  light, 
gravelly  soil,  and  when  I use  the  muriate  of  potash  I 
find  it  keeps  the  crop  growing.  I always  grow  a 
longer  flax  after  its  application. 

11495.  I see  from  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
witnesses  that  in  his  opinion  flax  is  deteriorating 
because  the  farmers  are  using  artificial  manures.  Do 
you  agree  with  him? — That  might  have  to  do  with  the 
soil  as  soil,  hut  not  with  the  application  of  the  manures 
for  the  improvement  of  the  crop. 

1149G.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  manurial 
value  of  flax-water? — I have  not — no  experience  what- 
ever— but  I should  say  there  was  no  great  manurial 
value  in  it.  There  is  always  the  difficulty,  too,  of  j 
getting  it  cleared — of  pumping  it  out  of  the  dam — in  j 
any  sort  of  time. 
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11497.  You  think  it  could  only  be  used  if  natural 
irrigation  was  possible? — That  is  so. 

11498.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s scheme  for  flax  on  foot? — Not  a great  deal.  I 
entered  my  flax  last  year.  I don't  know  whether  any 
person  came  to  inspect  it  or  not,  but  I do  know  that 
I was  neither  first,  second  nor  third.  However,  I got 
10s.  3d.  a stone  for  my  flax,  and  I am  sure  the  first, 
second  and  third  did  not  get  nearly  that  price.  I don’t 
want  to  speak  too  hard  against  the  scheme,  but  I 
think  -the.  Department  and  the  County  Committee 
ought  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways  before  this  time. 

11499.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  “ error  of  their 
ways”? — The  thing  is  absurd,  to  put  it  straight. 
There  is  no  one  can  tell  from  the  mere  fact  of  seeing 
flax  growing  whether  it  will  produce  good  fibre  or 
not.  They  may  certainly  make  a guess.  I do  not 
know  who  was  first,  second  or  third  in  this  district, 
but  I was  not  heard  of. 

11500.  I think  you  may  take  it  that  your  flax 
field  was  inspected? — I expect  it  was. 

11501.  If  you  had  flax  on  foot  and  were  about  to 
sell  it,  you  would  fix  the  price  according  to  your 
estimate  of  its  value? — Quite  so. 

11502.  So  that  you  could  form  an  opinion? — You  may 
hazard  an  opinion,  but  no  one  can  tell  the  yield  or 
quality  of  a crop  of  flax  on  foot.  I got  the  highest 
price  for  superior  quality  flax  and  it  was  neither  first, 
second  or  third  in  the  prize  list. 

11503.  It  is  not  only  quality  and  price — you  must 
take  the  yield  into  account? — I think  quality  counts. 

11504.  You  hold  the  view  that  a big  return  of  poor 
stuff  is  not  desirable?— I would  rather  be  handling  a 
small  quantity  of  good  quality. 

11505.  Even  if  the  net  return  was  less? — I would 
not  say  that. 

11506.  In  your  opinion,  however,  you  don’t  think 


the  County  Committee,  should  Continue  the  scheme?— 
I don’t  think  so ; I think  they  ought  to  give  that  up 

11507.  Hero  is  a scheme  that's  to  be  tried  in  another 
county.  The  farmer  returns  the  amount  of  flax  seed 
he  sows,  he  has  to  get  tho  crop  scutched,  exhibit  the 
whole  of  his  scutched  flax,  in  fact,  show  the  yield 
acreage  and  quality ; do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
better  scheme? — Unless  it  becomes  a matter  of 
national  importance.  I object  to  go  into  the  fanners’ 
affairs  so  very  minutely.  I always  like  to  keep  a 
little  to  myself.  I don't  think  the  spinners  would 
care  if  the-  farmers  asked  them  to  make  a return  and 
show  us  the  profits  they  derived  from  tho  flax  last 
year.  If  you  got  tho  spinners  to  show  their  profits 
after  purchasing  flax  at  a certain  price  nnd  in  cer- 
tain quantities — what  they  got  for  the  finished  article 
— it  would  bo  another  matter.  I think  to  make  a 
farmer  disclose  his  private  business  is  hardly  fair. 

11508.  As  a matter  of  fact  you  arc  the  first  witness 
to  speak  of  any  of  tho  schemes  in  that  way? — Perhaps 
I don’t  toll  much  of  my  business  to  anyone. 

11509.  But  apart  from  that,  do  you  think  the  scheme 
I have  outlined  an  improvement  on  the  old  schemo?— 
That  is  for  the  parties  who  award  tho  prizes. 

11510.  Anyone  who  desired  to  go  in  for  a prize  could 
do  so.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a stimulus?— I 
could  not  say. 

11511.  Do  you  know  any  other  way  the  industry 
might  be  encouraged  except  by  the  system  of  market- 
ing you  advocate? — There  is  another  on©,  but  I would 
not  like  to  go  into  it  at  the  present  time,  because  it 
would'  bo  against  the  economic  principles  I favour. 
The  Government  must  know  they  have  invested  a big 
sum  of  money  in  the  country  nnd  they  have  to  get  it 
out  of  it.  If  the  flax  industry  is  not  maintained  they 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  doing  so,  I should  think. 

11512.  Mn.  Lane. — It  is  the  same  with  the  fisheries. 


John  Scott,  Esq.,  representing  the  Donegal  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


John  Soott,  11513.  Mu.  Gordon. — You  come  here  to  give  ovi- 
Es<l-  deuce  ns  a representative  of  the  Donegal  County  Com- 

mittee of  Agriculture? — Yes,  sir. 

11514.  Are  you  a member  of  that  Committee? — Yes- 

11515.  What  district  do  you  represent?— I represent 
the  Peninsula  of  Inishowen. 

_ 11516.  Has  the  area  under  flax  decreased  in  your 
district? — Very  much  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

11517.  What  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  decrease? 
— The  chief  causes  of  the  decrease,  in  my  opinion, 
were  bad  prices,  bad  workmanship,  and  badly  con- 
structed flax  mills. 

11518.  Bad  prices  and  bad  scutching? — Yes. 

11519.  Has  the  labour  anything  to  do  with  it? — No, 
I cannot  say  that  labour  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 
I may  mention  that  the  older  people  who  did  grow  flax 
up  to  the  year  1880,  when  the  prices  began  to  get 
bad,  have  nearly  all  died  out.  The  young  people  don’t 
take  any  interest  in  flax-culture.  Up  to  the  year  '85 
we  had  quite  a number  of  women  who  scutched  an 
acre  of  flax  themselves.  They  have  all  died  off.  The 
shirt  industry  was  flourishing  at  the  time.  There  were 
five  factories  in  Camdonagh.  The  girls  went  into  the 
shirt  manufacturing  and  would  not  touch  the  flax.  The 
hand-scutching  industry  went  out  of  the  country  alto- 
gether. 

11520.  I see  you  say  that  in  the  sixties  “ we  had  a 
dozen  flax  mills  working  in  the  Inishowen  Union,  each 
for  more  than  six  months  annually.  Now  we  have  only 
one  solitary  mill  working  in  the  Union  for  less  than 
six  months  with  two  scutchers.”  Is  that  a correct 
statement  of  facts? — Yes. 

11521.  Is  there  much  flax  grown  in  your  immediate 
district? — As  a matter  of  fact,  any  flax  grown  in  the 
Peninsula  is  grown  in  my  neighbourhood. 

11522.  That  is  in  the  whole  Peninsula? — That  is  in 
the  Inishowen  Union,  and  that  portion  around  by 
Carndonagh  and  Culduff. 

11523.  I suppose  the  farms  are,  generally  speaking, 
small? — Yes,  generally  small.  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  question  of  labour  has  not  been  such  a difficult  one 
as  in  other  districts.  A farmer  with  his  own  family  can 
provide  sufficient  labour  to  work  his  crop. 

11524.  The  small  farmer  has  always  sufficient  labour 
within  his  family? — Yes. 

11525.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
cultivation  and  skilled  treatment  of  flax?— If  the 
people  in  my  country  began  flax  cultivation  again  they 


would  requiro  a skilled  porson  to  instruct  them  how 
to  sow  it  and  how  to  treat  it  in  the  pond.  At  the 
present  time  they  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
flax  properly,  and  much  good  flax  suffers  from  want  of 
export  treatment.  There  is  an  idea  that  when  the 
flax  is  brought  to  the  mill,  tho  mill  people  cut  it 
away,  and  thoy  bring  it  like  a hush  with  the  boughs 
on  it. 

11526.  Are  you  a flax-grower? — I am  a flax-grower 
and  a flax  mill-owner — tho  only  one  in  the  district. 

11527.  What  area  have  you  in  flax  this  year? — Pour 
Cunningham  acres. 

11528.  Mn.  Hinohclid?. — Are  you  a scutch  mill- 
owner? — Yes,  the  only  ono  in  the  Peninsula,  or  m 
the  Inishowen  Union  you  may  say. 

11529.  You  mention  that  the  way  flax  has  been 
handled  latterly  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  industry  ? — Up  to  tho  year  1880,  the  way 
flax  was  handled  in  my  country  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  farmer  stopped  growing  it.  Since  the  year 
1880  I have  been  trying  to  do  as  much  for  the  in- 
dustry as  I possibly  could.  I brought  scutchers  from 
other  countries,  and  it  was  instrumental  in  arousing 
a feeling  of  umbrage  and  the  old  scutchers  actually 
burned  me  out.  I had  to  get  police  protection,  but 
I still  went  on  with  the  work. 

11530.  Do  you  refer  to  the  scutching  or  handling 
of  the  flax  when  being  pulled  or  being  steeped  and 
dried  and  brought  to  the  mill,  or  is  it  entirely  to 
the  after-handling? — Tho  farmers  handle  it  in  a very 
bad  way  before  bringing  it  to  us  in  the  mill.  When 
they  are  pulling  it  in  the  first  place  they  exercise  no 
care.  In  the  same  beet  of  flax  they  would  have  the 
tails  one  way  and  the  heads  another.  They  spread 
it  on  the  grass  in  this  fashion,  so  it  all  gets  matted 
up  together.  We  have  a few  who,  no  doubt,  take 
care  of  their  treatment  of  the  flax,  hut,  taking  the 
general  average,  they  do  not  do  so. 

11531.  What  do  you  charge  for  scutching?— Ten 
shillings  per  cwt. 

11532.  Ten  years  ago  was-  it  the  same? — No.  I" 
was  then  8s.  a cwt. 

11533.  Has  the  cost  of  labour  gone  up  in  your  dis- 
trict?— The  cost  of  labour  has  gone  up,  hut  not  to  any 
great  extent. 

11534.  Was  this  the  reason  why  you  raised  the 
price  of  scutching? — No ; it  was  not. 
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11535.  And  why?  Give  us  the  reason?— The 
reason  I raised  the  price  of  scutching  was  simply 
this— for  some  years  i paid  the  men  a weekly  wage 
and  I found  out  that  when  I began  to  do  that  I was 
the  loser,  and  there  was  so  little  flax  sown  that  I had 
to  raise  the  price  in  order  to  get  anything  out  of  it 
at  all. 

11536.  Do  you  consider  that  the  scutching  is  being 
better  done  when  you  commenced  to  pay  this  weekly 
wage? — Certainly. 

11537.  Ms.  Crawford. — Do  you  still  pay  the  weekly 
wage? — No ; I pay  them  now  by  the  cwt. 

11538.  Mr.  Gordon. — What  is  your  opinion  regard- 
ing the  quality  of  seed?— I cannot  see  any  deteriora- 
tion. I sow  Riga  seed.  I sow  Sellmer's,  and  I find  I 
can  get  the  best  results  from  that. 

11530.  Would  you  sow  Riga  no  matter  what  the 
class  of  land  is?— Well,  I find  the  people  in  the  dis- 
trict are  more  satisfied  with  it  than  any  other. 

11540.  I understand  you  tried  Dutch  seed  for  one 
year? — Yes,  and  I never  tried  it  again. 

11541.  But  it  might  have  been  that  the  seed  that 
season  was  not  so  good?— That  is  possible.  We  have 
to  take  it  on  the  merchant’s  recommendation.  I 
find  by  sowing  Riga  seed  that  we  have  light  flax,  that 
» a?™*  <>n  the  average.  There  are  lots 

of  little  stacks  about  nine  inches  long.  I would  be 
glad  if  it  never  got  any  longer,  for  if  it  does  the 
pullers  get  it  m their  hands.  Is  not  that  an  imma- 
ture seed? 

11542.  What  is  your  own  idea  ? — My  own  idea  is 
that  it  is  a light  seed.  Like  the  tail  end  of  the  oats. 

11543.  You  have  heard  one  of  the  witnesses  say  this 
morning  that  he  had  cleaned  his  seed,  and  in  conse- 
quence got  much  better  results?— I never  did  it.  I 
never  had  any  machinery  by.  which  I could  do  it. 

11544.  What  is  your  opinion  about  drying  green  flax? 
—Well,  my  experience  is  very  limited"  ns*  regards  the 
drying  of  green  flax.  I had  experience  of  it  being 
dried  and  watered  the  following  season  and  scutched, 
but  the  quality  was  bad. 

11545.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  dry  green 
flax  and  have  it  retted  the  following  year?— I would 
not  like  to  venture  it. 

11546.  I mean  before  you  put  it  into  the  pond?— I 
think  it  would  be  worse  than  oats  to  dry. 

11547  Prom  your  knowledge  of  flax,  do  vou  think 
it  would  suffer  more  from  wet  weather  than  oats?— 
no,  oats  would  suffer  more. 

11548.  Would  you  think  flax  would  not  be  more  liable 
to  heat  in  sheaves  and  stooks?— I think  oats  would 
deteriorate  more. 

• ^ou  to  say  something  about  the  market- 

mio  °f  , , ?TIu  Cardonagh  between  1870  and 
1880  we  had  a flax  market  every  Monday,  and  we  had 
some  three  to  five  tons  of  flax,  as  well  as  from  a ton 
to  a ton  and  a-half  of  hand-scutched  flax.  That  would 
be  between  35  and  40  years  ago.  I often  beard  the  old 
people  speak  about  it.  This  market  all  died  away,  aud 
the  people  had  no  market  after  that.  Anv  flax  that  is 
cleaned  I have  to  send  it  to  the  market  or  to  Belfast 
. .them.  I know  we  would  have  far  more  flax  if  we 
Rad  a market  in  Carndonagh.  Our  people  are  a 
suspiemus  people— not  all  of  them  I must  say— and  no 
matter  how  I sell  flax  some  of  them  think  that  if  they 
e present  at  the  sale  themselves  they  would  get 
.1  r£  + i . ^ht  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  people 
used  to *6  same  interest  in  flax-growing  as  they 

flow0'  Your  ?,hief  markefc  is  Belfast?— Yes,  but  in 
« a*?®  w®  s®ii  some,  in  Limavady  sortie,  as  well  as 
a few  lots  in  Strabane. 

if  ■How  do  you  g0t  it  disposed  of?  Do  you  send 

market  Uy?r  °r  aa  aSent? — I send  it  to  the  different 
markets  and  go  myself. 

nnt?55\T  ?ut  tbat  means  considerable  expense,  does  it 
° llftfifl  °ti  very  considerable. 

Tf  •?  ; ,o  you  always  accompany  this  flax  yourself? 

iifixT0™  g0  myaeIf  1 B®ud  the  scutcher, 
the  on™  , 7°u  8®nd  t0  BeIfast  do  you  take  it  to 
agency  market? — I sell  it  through  a commission 

?*Te  jou  anj  difficulty  at  all  about  the  dis- 

SslwXr  ™ ”Vcr  tad 

ati1®6'1!?"  tbe  Fax-water  dud  its  nay  into  the 
cut  none.  Uiein!\er?  Eventually  it  does,  but  some  of 
weU^ahcnr^m!1  5e  a mile  off  tIle  river,  and  it  is  pretty 
before  it  gets  there.  A great  many  of 
People  live  up  the  mountain.  The  best  flax  I get 
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m ^that  steeped  in  a bog  hole  made  by  the  cutting  of 

JiSLV  (ron vth°  -n'ater  from  the  dam  after 
i,Ao“v  out?— Yes,  m most  eases, 

tri  I?  jj™wihaiVer  had  no  Prosecutions  in  your  dis- 
timt?  None  that  I ean  remember. 

f,-™  Y°U  meuti?n  that  you  find  the  best  results 
flora  steeping  your  flax  in  a dam  cut  out  of  the  bog?— 

11560.  Do  you  get  white-coloured  flax?— My  experi- 
enceofsteepmg  m the  bog  pond  is  this-tl.e  water  falls 
all  summer  into  the  bog  and  fills  up  itself,  aud  all 
-vo'‘ uave  to  do  is  to  put  the  flax  into  it. 

11501.  You  have  no  feeder  then? — No 

11562  Mr.  Crawford.— What  do  you  consider  a 

fa,iriS!  dV°f  9fla^?~"D°  y0U  mean  to  a bag  of  seed? 
TT-jr  “s?— From  seven  to  eight  hundredweight. 
llo64.  YV  ould  you  say  a bag  would  sow  two 
Cunningham  acres  of  flax?-No,  we  put  a bag  over  an 
acre  and  u-half  (Cunningham).  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I am  personally  opposed  to  some  of  the  small 
farmers  putting  a bag  of  seed  over  an  acre. 

11505.  What,  in  your  part  of  the  country,  would  you 
consider  a fair  price?— It  would  pay  a farmer  to  giow 
it  if  ho  got  sixty  shillings  a ewt.  fa 

11566.  Are  there  any  farmers  for  whom  vou  scutch 
wljo  uniformly  get  better  results  than  others"?— Yes. 

11567.  Can  you  give  any  reasons? — Well,  they  are 
more  expert  about  the  watering  aud  pulling  of  it  and 
getting  the  land  ready. 

11568.  Could  the  neighbours  not  be  taught  that? — 

I would  suggest  that  the  Department  should  send  an 
expert  into  the  district. 

11569.  To  teach  the  backward  fanners? — Yes,  to 
teach  them  how  to  sow  and  get  the  land  rendv  for  its 
cultivation ,-  to  tell  them  when  it  is  ready  to  "pull ; to 
teach  them  how  to  ret  it  and  get  it  out  of  the  pond. 

11570.  In  fact  they  want  instruction  in  every  point? 
—Yes.  In  a great  many  cases  they  pull  the  flax  too 
green  because  they  see  other  people  pulling  it.  The 
man  who  sowed  on  the  20th  May  will  start  to  pull  on 
the  same  day  as  I,  for  instance,  who  sowed  in  April. 

115/1.  Then  they  want  instruction  in  all  brunches 
of  flax  culture? — Yes. 

H572.  You  think  they  would  go  in  for  flax-growing 
if  such  instruction  was  provided?— I know  the  man 
who  starts  to  grow  im  acre  of  flax  does  not  stop  grow- 
ing it. 

11573.  Those  who  grow  flax— the  most  successful  of 
those  who  grow  it — are  making  money? — I think  they 
are  not  losing  money  or  they  would  not  continue  to 
grow  it.  Of  course  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
crop  varies.  Some  years  it  is  better  than  otters. 

11574.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— If  flax  was  dried,  as 
Mr.  Gordon  suggests,  wouldn’t  it  damage  the  fibre? 

— That  has  been  my  experience.  I know  of  an  instance 
where  flax  was  dried  two  or  three  rears  ago.  We 
cleaned  the  flax  and  it  did  not  turn  out  satisfactorily. 

I expect  it  was  the  drying  was  the  cause  of  it. 

1.1575.  When  you  put  it  into  the  steep,  it  takes 
considerably  longer  to  soften,  doesn't  it? — Yes  I 
think  so. 

H576..  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  that  some  of 
your  neighbours  were  very  fortunate  compared  with 
others? — That  is  so. 

11577.  By  reason  of  being  more  expert  in  the 
handling  of  the  flax? — Yes. 

11578.  But  won’t  you  find  that  eyen  men  who 
are  expert  will  have  an  occasional  failure,  and  they 
don’t  know  why?— That  is  true.  Some  of  them  had  a 
failure  last  year.  In  one  instance  a farmer  had  a 
failure  whilst  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch 
had  excellent  flax.  One  was  only  two  or  three  inches 
high,  whilst  the  yield  of  the  crop  on  the  other  side 
was  splendid  in  every  respect. 

. £f£79-  lle  aPPly  anything  in  the  form  of  a 
fertilizer?— No,  they  never  do  in  my  part  of  the 
country. 

11580.  You  refer  to  the  retting  of  the  flax  in  a 
cog  hole.  I know  the  quality  of  the  flax  you  pro- 
duce there  and  I am  rather  surprised? — That  is  the 
best  place  to  steep  it  in  my  opinion..  There  are  lots 
ot  men  I know  who  live  beside  the  bog  and  for  con- 
venience sake  put  the  flax  into  it.  It  is  a pure  white- 
flax  that  conies  out  if  there  is  no  mineral  in  the  water. 

11581.  In  the  majority  of  cases  you  will  have  a 
dark  flax  out  of  a bog  hole— what  is  the  nature  of 
the  subsoil? — It  is  a blue  clay. 

11582.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Is  it  spring  water 
that  feeds  the  dam?— Yes. 


Londondebbt 
July  7,  1910. 

John  Scott, 
Esq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


11683.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewabt. — You  mention  about 
Londonderry  ^ sllQrt  g-taiks — you  don’t  know  how  to  account  for 
July  7 1910,  these? — I do.  not,  sir.  I think  there  would  be  about 
_1  ' ten  per  cent  of  them. 

John  Scott,  11584.  Did  you  notice  that  the  seed  was  as  well 
Esq.  developed  in  the  short  stalks  as  in  the  long? — The 

bough  is  not  developed  in  the  short  ones  yet. 

11586.  Supposing  you  would  sow  the  seed  of  these 
what  sort  of  a crop  would  you  expect  to  get? — I 
would  expect  to  get  no  crop  at  all. 

11586.  And  supposing  you  sowed  the  seed  of  the 
longer  ones  what  kind  of  a crop  would  you  antici- 
pate?— I would  expect  to  have  a good  crop. 

11587.  Is  there  any  reason  why  flax  seed  should 
not  be  saved  in  this  country? — I don't  see  any  obstacle 
to  the  saving  of  flax  seed  in  Ireland,  except  that  it 
might  be  too  expensive. 

11588.  Mb.  Lane. — How  many  farmers  are  growing 
flax  in  the  Carndonagk  district? — I could  not  tell  you, 
sir.  I suppose  about  forty  or  fifty  bags  of  seed  aro 
grown  altogether. 

11589.  Would  there  bo  forty  or  fifty  people  growing 
it? — I could  not  say  that. 

11590.  Besides  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
tho  cultivation  of  flax,  I presume  there  are  a lot  of 
people  who  know  something  about  it,  and  are  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  industry? — I dare- 
say there  are.  I know  there  are  a lot  of  people  who 
grow  it  for  tho  purpose  of  thatching  their  houses. 
Nearly  every  man  sows  a rood  of  flax  for  thatching 
his  little  place,  but  if  he  finds  it  is  a good  year  and 
that  flax  is  realising  a high  price,  instead  of  thatching 
the  cottage  with  it,  he  brings  it  to  me  to  scutch  and 
he  afterwards  disposes  of  it. 

11591.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewabt. — Is  it  a fact  that  tho 
people  who  thatched  houses  with  the  flax  previous  to 
1886  took  it  off  and  sold  it  for  as  much  ns  what  it 
cost  them  to  put  slated'  roofs  on  their  houses? — Yes; 
I heard  that,  sir.  I hoard  it  as  a positive  truth  from 
a gentleman  who  is  in  the  know. 

11592.  Mb.  Hinch cliff. — You  heard  there  was  an 
auction  for  flax  established  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

11593.  You  have  not  given  us  your  opinion  on  that? 
It  occurs  to  me  that  would  be  a good  market  and 
outlet  for  your  flax.  What  is  your  view? — I agreo 
with  you.  It  seems  to  me  to  ho  a very  good  system. 

11594.  Do  you  intend  to  try  it£ — Yes,  sir. 

11595.  Wlien  you  Sjold  in  Belfast  before  it  was 
through  a commission  house? — Yes,  sir. 

11596.  Could  you  tell  me  the  terms  of  sale? — 
About  five  per  cent,  on  the  actual  value. 

11597.  And  you  paid  carriage  on  thatP — Yes;  cost 
me  about  £1  a ton  from  Cnrnclonagh  to  Belfast,  and 
I am  not  certain  about  the  rate  charged  from  the 
railway  for  delivery. 

11598.  Your  flax  rf  necessity  would  have  to  bo 
carted  from  station  to  station  in  Londonderry? — Yes. 

11599.  But  that,  of  course,  would  have  to  he  done 
if  you  sent  your  flax  to  Coleraine  or  Limavady? — That 
is  so. 

11600.  Mb.  Cbawfobd. — Do  you  require  to  bale 


the  flax  and  sell  it  by  tho  bale  ? — Yes ; we  bale  all  the 
flax.  They  won’t  take  it  unless  it  is  baled. 

11601.  Mb.  Hinchcuff.— You  had  some  experience 
of  tho  County  Committee’s  scheme  for  the 

improve- 
ment of  flax? — Yes. 

11602.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  tho  scheme -should 
bo  continued  and  that  premiums  should  ho  offered  for 
flax  on  foot? — Yos,  I think  it  does  encourage  tile 
small  fanners.  Wo  have  u number  of  prizes  for  small 
classes  this  year,  and  I think  it  encourages  them  to 
cultivate  tho  land  better  and  to  get  the  flax  in  a bit 
earlier,  and  to  see  that  it  is  better  handled. 

11603.  You  have  travelled  outside  the  Inishoweu 
Peninsula.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  scheme  as 
affecting  tho  farmers  outside  this  area? — I think, 
speaking  generally,  it  encourages  the  farmers  to 
grow  bettor  flax,  hut  us  Mr.  Hanna  said,  I knew  a 
man  who  got  the  first  prize  for  tho  superiority  of  his 
flax  on  foot  and  it  did  not  realise  the  best  price,  nor 
did  it  produce  tho  best  results.  In  fact  in  neither 
quantity  nor  price  did  it  bring  in  as  much  as  other 
men  realised  who  were  neither  first,  second  nor  third 
on  tho  prize  list. 

11004.  But  you  would  not  condemn  tho  judge  for 
that? — Oh,  certainly  not.  As  I said  before,  there 
might  bo  a lot  in  tho  handling  of  tho  flax  afterwards. 
Some  of  tho  farmers  put  it  into  very  bad  water.  I 
had  experience  last  year  of  a man  who  put  it  into  a 
dam  into  which  tho  salt  water  flowed,  with  the  result 
that  it  came  out" a mahogany  colour. 

11605.  Would  you  prefer  a schemo  whore  the  yield 
and  quality  would  be  taken  into  consideration? — Yes. 
I do  think  that  would  he  hotter. 

11606.  But  could  yon  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the 
yield  would  bo  accurate? — We  would  have  an  accurate 
return  of  what  flax  was  cleaned,  but  there  would  be  a 
doubt  as  to  tho  quantity  of  flax  tho  farmer  might 
bring  us.  He  might,  for  oxnmple,  bring  his  neigh- 
bour’s flax  along  with  his  own. 

11607.  Personally  I take  it  yon  are  content  to  see 
tho  scheme  in  operation  continued? — Yos,  if  you  can- 
not find  a bettor  one.  The  other  scheme  might  be 
better  if  it  was  practicable  and  if  a means  could 
be  secured  wheroby  to  ascertain  the  correct  return 
of  the  flax  brought  to  the  mills. 

11608.  But  you  admit  there  is  difficulty  in  securing 
that  the  farmer  would  show  only  his  own  flax?— That 
is  where  tho  difficulty  comos  in. 

11609.  Or  that  ho  would  not  show  the  whole  of  his 
flax  when  portion  of  it  was  inferior? — It  might  be 
difficult  to  get  him  to  do  that. 

11610.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewabt. — About  that  water  that 
gives  such  a clear  white  colour,  do  you  find  that  it 
yiolds  as  good  a fibre  as  tho  darker  coloured  water?— 
I believe  it  does,  sir.  , 

11611.  It  seems  to  make  a good  flaxP — Very  good 
flax. 

11612.  You  mention  that  some  people  put  it  into 
the  dam  green — is  that  against  the  quality  of  the  nax. 
— No ; we  have  some  very  good  green  flax.  _ 

11613.  Does  it  waste  in  the  scutching  a hit?— Yes; 
there  would  no  doubt  be  a waste  in  the  scutching. 


' f ]Y;  Thomas  McDermott,  Esq.,  representing  the  Foyle  and  Bami  Fisheries  Company,  oxamined. 


Thomas 

McDermott 

Esq. 


11614.  Me.  Gobdon. — You  represent  the  Foyle  and 
Bonn  Fisheries  Co.? — I am  manager  of  the  Foyle  and 
£ann  Fisheries,  and  I am  a Conservator  for  the 
Coleraine  district.  I have  part  of  my  evidence  written 
which  I would  like  to  read  and  which  I will  afterwards 
supplement. 

11615.  Mu.  Lane. — Are  you  not  a Conservator  in  the 
Derry  district  as  well? — I am  not. 

11616.  Mb.  Gobdon. — You  intend  to  give  evidence 
to-day  in  connection  with  the  effect  of  flax-water  upon 
the  fishery  industry? — Yes. 

11617.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  in  two  or 
three  centres  and  you  probably  have  read  the  reports 
in  the  papers  on  this  subject.  I think  we  may  take  it 
generally  that  the  majority  of  evidence  goes  clearly  to 
show  that  flax-water  if  allowed  to  run  into  small 
streams  and  rivers  where  trout  and  salmon  are  spawn- 
ing is  injurious  P — Yes.  I will  read  you  my  statement, 
and  I shall  try  to  make  it  as  brief  as  possible. 

11618.  Then,  proceed,  Mr.  McDermott — “ I am  well 
acquainted  with  the  greater  portions  of  tho  counties  of 
Antrim,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh  and  Donegal, 
in  all  of  which  counties  flax  is  extensively  grown.  It 


is  well  known  that  the  decline  of  flax-growing  in  these 
counties  is  owing  to  foreign  competition,  a consequent 
low  price,  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  help  to  work  toe 
flax.  It  would  be  a stretch  of  imagination  to  say  tna 
the  decline  is  in  any  way  owing  to  the  prosecutions 
brought  against  farmers  for  allowing  flax-water  to  no 
into  the  rivers.  The  decline  is  not  any  more  marked  u> 
localities  where  flax-growers  are  prosecuted  than  m - 
tricts  where  there  are  no  prosecutions.  Farmers  wn 
constructing  their  flax-dams  only  consider  how  ® J 
can  most  conveniently  bring  the  water  from  the  n 
to  the  dam  and  run  it  back  into  the  river  aSal?’  u 
often  the  dams  are  actually  made  in  streams  and  s 
rivers.  Mill-dams,  and  water-courses  connected  wi 
mills,  are  frequently  used  for  steeping  flax  m- 
11619.  Mu.  Hinchclifp. — Is  that  general  ?;-Ou.  yes- 
11620.  Bight  over  the  counties  you  mention?  ‘ 
11621.  "What  sort  of  mill-dams  do  you  speak  o 
Mostly  scutch  mill-dams,  I have  seen  flax  steeped 
mill-race  in  tho  summer  in  which  duriug  the  Pr®  ^ 
winter  I saw  salmon  spawning,  and  consequen  y 
this  mill-raoe  all  the  fry  of  the  winter’s  spawn  waa 
stroyed  and  the  food  of  such  fry.  Tho  salmon 
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from  the  sea  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  tributary  rivers  of  the 
Foyle  and  Bann  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  their 
species.  They  commence  spawning  about  the  last  week 
in  October  and  finish  about  the  end  of  January  the 
principal  spawning  beiug  done  in  November  and  IDecem- 
ber-It  has  been  computed  that  in  an  average  season 
60,000  pairs  of  salmon  deposit  their  ova  in  the  three 
or  four  hundred  miles  of  spawning  rivers  comprised  in 
the  tributaries  of  the  Foyle.  The  average  yield  of  a 
Foyle  female  salmon  is  4,000  ova.  Thus  in  a season’s 
spawning  two  hundred  millions  of  ova  would  be  de- 
posited in  these  rivers.  The  ova  requires  90  to  120 
days  (according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water)  to 
come  to  life,  so  that  ova  deposited  in  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber would  come  to  life  some  time  in  March. 

11622.  Mr.  Lank.— On  that  point  could  you  give  us 
any  estimate  of  the  number  of  ova  that  are  deposited 
on  the  spawning  beds?— The  question  of  computing  the 
number  of  salmon  that  spawn  in  the  tributary  rivers 
of  the  Foyle  is  only  an  estimate  arrived  at  by  counting 
certain  stretches  of  the  tributaries  and  reckoning  from 
that,  as  I said  ill  my  statement,  it  has  been  computed 
that  m an  average  season  60,000  pairs  of  salmon  de’- 
posit  their  ova  in  the  three  to  four  hundred  miles  of 
spawning  rivers  comprised  in  the  tributaries  of  the 
loyle.  that  multiplied  by  4,000  gives  you  the  number 

11623.  How  many  of  those  ova  ultimately  are 
hatched? — We  hatch  in  the  hatchery  about  90  per  cent 

I watched  a,  pair  of  fish  spawning  in  the  river,  and  I 
computed  there  would  be  from  4,000  to  5,000  ova  in 
the  spawning  bed.  When  I opened  the  bed  I only  got 

I, 300.  whether  these  fish  went  to  another  place  and 
spawned  the  rest  I cannot  tell.  Out  of  that  1,500  I 
think  I had  about  twenty  per  cent. 

11624.  So  that  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  four  hun- 
dred million  of  ova  become  fish? — Yes. 

11625.  Mr.  Gordon. — When  you  hatch  them  artifi- 
cmlly  you  have  90  per  cent.?— Well,  I should  say  from 
8o  to  90  per  cent.  When  on  this  point  I may  mention 
tnat  m the  Newtownstewart  hatcherv  last  vear  we 
had  after  casting  out  wlint  was  unfertilised,  one 
million  and  eighty-two  thousand  ova.  Ova  deposited 
m the  end  of  November  would  come  to  life  some  time 
m March.  The  young  fish  all  remain  in  tho  rivers 
for  at  least  one  year  and  two  months,  and  some  of 
them  remain  for  two  years  and  two  months,  and  some 
even  longer.  Mr.  Mallaeh  has  published  a book  on 
salmon,  and  he  says  the  young  fish  remain  in  tho 
rivers  for  three  or  four  years.  That  may  bo  so,  but 

J.  think  tho  great  majority  of  them  go  at  the  end  of 
a year  and  two  months.  I know  a good  many  of  them 
remain  for  two  years  and  two  months.  I opened  our 
pond  at  Newtownstewart  this  year  and  the  majority  of 
the  try  wore  silver-coated,  and  what  we  call  year-olds. 

11626.  Mr.  Lane. — Would  the  food  supply  in  that 
pond  in  the  way  of  insect  life  be  about  the  average? 

1 have  made  it  ns  natural  as  it  could  ho  made  by 
bringing  the  water  from  the  river. 

11627.  Mr.  Gordon.— Read  on?— “The  fry  spread 
themselves  during  the  first  summer  not  only  through 
Me  principal  rivers  in  which  they  have  been  hatched, 
ut  they  go  up  every  little  runlet  and  stream  as  far 
as  they  can  find  water  to  carry  them  in  search  of  their 
ood,  and  it  is  in  these  little  streams  that  the  great 
“jury  is  done  to  the  salmon  through  the  destruction 
ii«oor0Td  b»v  tl,e  discharges  of  flax- water." 

«,  lSuJaAt  £“* 

: “®29;  M*-  Lane.— There  are  lots  of  cases  vou  say 
S°?  find  tbese  yearlings  in  a stream  where  no 
breeding  fish  can  get  up  P— Yes. 

ohi  ® ,®°  that  they  must  have  travelled  a consider- 

able distance  after  being  hatched?— Yes. 
i 331.  What  distance  do  you  consider  they  would 
, travelling? — I got  them  two  or  three 
nuies  from  the  spawning  river. 

^kich  proves  absolutely  that  they  are  dis- 

II  co  °Ver  a large  area  P— Undoubtedly. 

„ 333.  Mr.  Gordon. — Well,  Mr.  McDermott,  go  on. 

, T,as  summoned  to  the  river  Finn  some  years  ago, 
a ® Z * n.,  tbe  r*ver  in  su°k  a polluted  state  from 
vrnJT  T that  no  fish  cou]d  exist  iu  it.  The  full 
srown  salmon  were  lying  thick  along  the  banks  dead, 
tho  !L  TSre  summing  about  with  their  noses  out  of 
gounder  ” StrUggHng  for  life>  but  they  soon  had  to 

-un«3f'  riv"r  are  y°u  referring  to?— The  Finn 

-up  near  Killygordon. 


ll63o.  Mr.  Lane.— Was  there  a good  deal  of  water 
m tiie  river  at  that  time?— Plenty  of  flax-water,  but 
not  much  flood  water.  ’ 

11636.  It  was  a low  year?— Yes,  I found  a farmer 
gathering  with  a hoe  as  many  of  those  dying  salmon 
as  he  could  reach,  and  when  I said  to  him  that  he 
was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  what  he  was  doing,  he 
;s.ure>  they  Will  die  anyway  and  I mav  as 
well  have  them,  I agreed  with  him,  and  he  was'  not 
Ib  reqmres  no  prophet  to  tell  the  fate 
that  time  dS  °f  y°UDS  fish  and  frr  in  that  river  at 

nnSJ+iji J*  possible  yolmS  ^h  could  live 
^ 6vel  of  the  flax-water  ?— Not  at  all.  When 
th  iTfwfr#etS  the  gravel  bed  it  mixes  up. 

“338.  ^ou  don’t  think  fish  could  live  at  the 
bottom  of  a pool?— I don’t  think  so  at  all.  If  flax 
water  was  like  oil,  which  floats,  there  might  be  a 
possibility  of  it,  but  flax-water  does  not  float.  The 
o,.  tbe  rlver  becomes  discoloured. 

,Jti  \T\\  Baeeodr. — What  year  was  that?— I 
ago  d n°fc  teU  y0U— 'Ifc  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 

11640.  Would  you  not  remember  it  bv  the  tremen- 
year?— No^no  “ th®  uumber  of  fisb  the  following 
H641  Can  I take  it  that  these  disasters  do  not 
necessarily  decrease  the  number  of  fish?— Not  neces- 
sarily the  next  year.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that 
salmon  take  an  average  of  two  years  in  the  fresh  water 
fltbey  6°  ^a.  There  is  a gap  we  have 

to  get  filled  up.  Some  return  the  year  after  they  go 
clown,  whilst  others  do  not  come  back  for  two  or  three 
or  four  years.  We  have  been  trying  to  fill  up  that 
S|lP_uud  we  haven’t  yet  succeeded. 


11642.  Mr.  Lane.— The  point  Mr.  Barbour 
anxious  to  have  elucidated,  I think,  is— fish  that  are 
poisoned  would  otherwise  be  due  back  during  a period 
ot  several  years? — Not  for  four  or  five  years. 

11643.  Mr.  Gordon. — Continue  withVour  statement. 
— 1 frequently  receive  letters  complaining  of  the 
great  damage  done  by  flax-water  to  the  fisheries,  and 
m September,  last  year,  I received  two  from  a Mr.  J. 
Ferguson  Walker,  of  Kilcadden,  which  is  on  the  river 
Finn,  near  Killygordon.  This  is  what  he  writes  with 
regard  to  the  flax-water  : — 

‘ Kilcadden,  Killygordon, 

‘Co.  Donegal,  Sept.  27th,  1909. 

Dear  Sir, 

‘ I should  be  glad  if  you  would  call  the  Conservators’ 
attention  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  flax-water 
poured  into  the  river  Finn  from  August  loth  until 
a day  or  two  ago.  So  far  as  I know  there  have  been 
only  two  prosecutions  and  yet  the  fishing  has  been 
absolutely  ruined  for  six  weeks.  A serious  effort 
ought  to  be  made  in  this  matter. 

‘ Yours  faithfully, 

‘ J.  Ferguson  Walker. 

‘To  tho  Secretary, 

• Londonderry  Fishery  Conservators.’ 

“In  reply  I wrote: — 

‘ Londonderry, 

‘ 29th  September,  1909. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ The  Conservators  are  well  aware  of  the  destruction 
to  the  fish  by  flax-water,  but  until  the  flax-growers 
become  reasonable,  the  evil  will  continue  in  a greater 
or  lesser  degree.  I freely  admit  that  it  is  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  farmers  who  now  carelessly 
run  their  flax-water  into  the  rivers,  but  still  these 
are  numerous  enough  to  do  very  great  damage,  and 
do  it,  and  if  you  read  the  newspapers  you  will  see 
that  those  men  are  so  tenderly  dealt  with  at  Petty 
Sessions,  that  it  becomes  a farce  summoning  them  at 
all,  and  ultimately  the  fishery  authorities  must  seek 
for  justice  in  another  court.” 

Replying  to  mine,  Mr.  Walker  again  writes:  — 

“ Kilcadden,  Killygordon, 

“ Co.  Donegal, 
“September  80th,  1909. 

“Dear  Sir, 

“I  am  much  obliged  for  your  letter  of  yesterdav. 
I can  assure  you  that  in  this  district  it  is  not  only'a 
small  proportion  of  farmers  who  carelessly  run  their 
flax-water  into  the  rivers.  Every  farmer,  practically 
without  exception,  in  this  district,  deliberately  lets 
off  the  flax-water  into  the  river  just  before  taking  the 
flax  out  of  the  dam.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  flax-water  in  another  way. 


Londonderry 
July  7, 1910. 

Thomas 

McDermott 

Esq. 
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minutes  of  evidence. 


Londonderry 
July  7,  1910. 

Thomas 

McDermott, 

Esq. 


This  year  there  have  only  been  two  prosecutions  at 
Stranorlar,  and  there  has  been  plenty  of  material  for 
three  or  four  hundred,  if  not  more.  It  is  true  that 
many  magistrates  impose  nominal  fines,  but  some 
would  be  more  severe,  and  even  if  the  fine  is  only 
nominal,  farmers  do  not  like  to  have  their  time  wasted 
in  the  harvest  season  by  having  to  go  and  defend 
themselves  at  Petty  Sessions.  Besides,  some  farmers 
would  employ  a solicitor,  and  they  do  not  like  the 
expense  of  having  to  do  this.  With  regard  to  justice 
in  another  court,  the  Conservators  would  have  a 
remedy  in  some  oases  by  an  injunction,  e.g.,  where 
flax  is  steeped  in  mill-dams;  but  where  it  is  steeped  in 
a proper  flax-dam,  I doubt  whether  an  injunction 
would  be  granted.  In  any  case,  the  people  who  pol- 
lute the  rivers  should  be  proceeded  against  more 
vigorously.  I think  it  would  be  of  assistance  if  the 
duties  of  the  water  bailiffs  were  transferred  to  the 
police.  This  would,  no  doubt,  require  a statute,  and 
the  Conservators  of  every  district  should  make  strong 
representations  to  Dublin  Castle  about  this. 

“ I am, 

" Tours  faithfully, 

J.  Ferguson  Walker. 

“ To  Thomas  McDermott,  Esq.1  ’ 

Replying  again,  I wrote  : 

“ Londonderry, 

“ 1st  October,  1909. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and 
shall  lay  it,  as  you  suggest,  before  the  Conservators 
at  their  next  meeting.  The  difficulties  of  dealing  with 
the  flax-water  are,  as  you  know,  very  great,  and  I 
would  rather,  were  it  at  all  possible,  bring  about  the 
cure  by  negotiations  than  by  prosecutions,  and  I have 
not  yet  lost  hope.  All  that  is  required  is  that  a few 
influential  fair-minded  gentlemen  on  each  tributary 
river  should  take  the  matter  up  and  impress  upon  the 
flax-growers  the  enormous  damage  that  is  being  done 
to  a valuable  industry,  and  I believe  the  great  majority 
of  those;  would  take  steps  to  preserve  the  fish.  I am 
advocating  this  course  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  but 
my  advocacy  is  always  looked  upon  as  coming  from  a 
person  interested,  and,  of  course,  this  takes  from  its 
weight.  But  if  gentlemen  not  interested  took  up  the 
matter,  the  result,  I am  sure,  would  be  most  satisfac- 
tory. _ Very  few  persons  know  that  the  salmon  fry 
remain  in  the  rivers  for  at  least  one  year  and  two 
months,  and  it  is  these  delicate  little  things  which 
suffer.  ’ ’ 

That  is  the  correspondence  which  passed  between 
myself  and  a gentleman  I have  never  seen.  I learned 
he  was  in  England,  and  when  I heard  of  the  sitting  of 
this  Commission  I wrote  asking  his  permission  to 
produce  the  letters.  That  permission  ho  granted.  I 
liave  the  originals,  and  you  can  see  them  if  necessary. 

11644.  Mr.  Gordon. — Is  it  your  experience  that  the 
majority  of  farmers,  when  steeping  their  flax,  do  al- 
low the  water  to  run  directly  from  the  dams  into  the 
river? — A great  many  of  them  do. 

11645.  Do  you  not  find  a great  many  who  have 
catch-dams? — I do;  I will  further  say  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  decent  respectable  farmers,  and  when 
they  find  it  is  wrong  to  injure  their  neighbour’s  pro- 
perty, they  take  means  to  prevent  it. 

11646.  Is  that  spirit  growing? — Yes.  I have  preached 
and  impressed  it  upon  flax-growers  year  after  year. 

_ Of  course,  the  idea  prevails  amongst  some  of  them 
' that  by  virtue  of  my  position  I would  bo  a little  one- 
sided. However,  I have  still  hopes  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties will  be  overcome  by  friendly  negotiation. 

11647.  By  what  means  do  you  consider  the  difficulty 
could  be  got  over? — By  catch-dams. 

11648.  Mr.  Lane. — On  the  point  of  preaching — are 
there  any  other  preachers  of  this  doctrine  of  indivi- 
dual effort  and  toleration  besides  yourself? — I have 
spoken  to  several  farmers  and  asked  them  to  use  their 
influence  with  others,  and  I am  safe  in  saying  they 
have  advocated  the  policy  that  I advocated. 

11649.  What  about  the  instructors  to  the  County 
Committees  of  Agriculture? — I think  they  are  not  ex- 
hibiting Jhe  proper  spirit.  I saw  where  some  of 
them  attended  a meeting  in  Coleraine,  and  that  was 
the  conclusion  I arrived  at.  They  should  not  be  in- 
different to  the  effect  of  flax-water  on  fish,  and  they 
should  urge  upon  the  farmers  where  possible  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  industry  and  how  that  would  be 
practicable. 

. 11650.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  coached  in  the 
fishery  side  of  the  question  they  could  do  good,  useful 


work  in  the  conciliation  of  the  farmers? — I am  sure 
they  could.  1 have  gono  to  hundreds  of  places  where 
there  was  trouble  with  the  flax-dams,  and  I don’t 
think  I over  once  failed  to  arrive  at  a solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  devise  a means  by  which  the  llax-water 
could  be  kept  from  polluting  the  river.  To  give  you  au 
example,  ono  f armor  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  the 
flax-water  off  into  the  rivor.  I said  to  him,  “ Why  don’t 
you  cut  your  dam  to  the  right  sido  and  it  will  irrigate 
and  benefit  your  field.”  His  reply  was,  ‘‘I  never 
thought  of  that.’  ’ But  he  took  my  advice  and  did  it 
for  the  future. 

11651.  Do  you  instruct  your  bailiffs  to  give  the 
samo  advice? — Every  bailiff  is  instructed  to  plead  with 
the  farmers  and  when  a difficulty  arises  to  communi- 
cate with  me. 

11652.  Mr.  Gordon. — It  is  not  an  unsurmountable 
difficulty  ? — Not  at  all.  No  doubt  there  are  odd  diffi- 
cult cases,  but  I never  saw  one  yot  that  I could  not 
arrange  if  I had  the  opportunity. 

11053.  When  a difficult  case  arises  in  connection 
with  flax-water  running  into  the  river,  the  bailiff  in 
charge  of  that  portion  of  the  river  has  to  report  the 
fact  to  you  P — Ho  has  to  report  every  case  to  me,  and 
if  I see  there  is  any  care  taken  or  effort  made  to  pre- 
vent llax-water  polluting  the  river,  I go  no  further. 
Evory  means  of  advice  and  negotiation  is  exhausted 
before  a prosecution  is  brought. 

11654.  Mr.  Lane. — Can  a bailiff  institute  a prosecu- 
tion on  his  own  initiative? — It  is  impossible— abso- 
lutely impossible — for  any  bailiff  to  institute  a prose- 
cution on  his  own  initiative. 

11655.  Mr.  Gordon. — Arc  you  familiar  with  the 
facts  of  each  caso  before  proceedings  arc  taken? — I am. 

11656.  Do  the  bailiffs  advise  as  to  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  flax-water  ? — Yes ; that  is  part  of  their  in- 
structions. 

11657.  You  mentioned,  I think,  that  there  were 
obvious  difficulties  in  some  cases  about  the  disposal  of 
llax-water  ? — Yes. 

11658.  And  in  those  casos  you  wont  directly  to  the 
farmer  and  pointed  out  what  ho  could  do  to  overcome 
the  difficulty? — Yes.  Last  year  I drove  over  100 
miles  along  the  Finn,  Dale  and  Burndennett  rivers, 
and  in  every  single  instance  I made  a settlement. 

T1659.  In  cases  where  you  give  advice  and  where 
your  suggestions  are  acted  upon,  do  you  have  any 
difficulty  afterwards? — In  one  case  the  man  had  his 
eatch-dam  actually  constructed,  but  ho  said  he  forgot 
to  close  it,  and  the  llax-water  flowed  into  the  river. 
It  happened  on  the  Milltowu  burn  above  Strabane.  He 
was  prosecuted  and  fined  about  2s.  Gd. 

11660.  Let  us  hear  further  what  you  have  written 
Mr.  McDermott? — “ I was  on  a small  stream,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  river  Mourns,  in  the  month  of  August  some 
years  ago.  The  flax-water  from  a flax-dam  had  been 
discharged  into  this  stream  a few  hours  before  I 
arrived.  I managed  to  get  a portion  of  the  flax-water 
turned  off,  and  then  began  to  search  the  bed  of.  the 
stream.  Within  a distance  of  about  200  yards  I got 
46  dead  smolts  or  young  salmon.  These  were  about 
sixteen  to  eighteen  months  old,  and  had  not  migrated 
when  one  year  and  two  months.  I also  found  a quan- 
tity (beyond  count)  of  small  fry  also  dead  which  had 
been  hatched  out  about  the  month  of  March,  and  were 
thus  five  months  old.  In  fact,  all  the  fish  in  the  river 
had  been  killed  by  the  llax-water.” 

11661.  This,  I presume,  was  a comparatively  small 
stream? — It  is  known  as  Greer’s  burn.  In  the  dry 
season  there  would  be  a comparatively  small  volume  of 
water  in  it,  but  at  other  periods  there  is  a considerable 
quantity.  I got  the  flax-water  turned  into  Greers 
mill-dam,  which  is  beside  the  stream. 

11662.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — It  is  a good  spawn- 
ing stream? — It  is  about  200  yards  up. 

11663.  Mr.  Lane. — In  that  particular  case  how  far 
were  those  fry  from  a spawning  place? — They  were  on 
the  spawning  bed. 

11664.  Mr.  Hinohcliff. — You  mentioned  the  case 
of  a prosecution  on  the  Milltown  bum.  Were  there 
any  salmon  fry  killed  there? — There  is  a witness  here 
who  can  tell  you  that. 

11665.  Have  you  ever  seen  salmon  fry  in  the  Mil!" 
town  burn? — Yes. 

11666.  Do  salmon  breed  there  still? — A few  salmon 
breed  in  the  Milltown  burn  still  above  the  bridge,  and 
the  frv  would  hi  hatched  there  or  they  might  he 
hatched  in  tho  Mourne. 

11667.  I presume  when  they  come  down  the  river 
they  go  up  Milltown  burn? — Yes ; or  they  mirt 
wander  about.  I saw  them  below  the  railway  bridge 
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at  Strabane,  above  the  junction  of  the  Finn  and  the 
Mouroe,  in  thousands,  like  these  little  ones  I have  in 
this  bottle  (produced). 

11668.  Me.  Gordon. — Have  you  anything  further  to 
add? — I will  just  give  one  other  instance.  The  salmon 
hatchery  at  Newtownstewart  has  its  water  supply 
from  a small  stream  which  flows  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. There  is  a reservoir  near  the  hatchery  in 
which  the  water  is  allowed  to  settle  and  in  which  it 
gets  a partial  filtration.  One  morning  in  August  a 
few  years  ago  the  caretaker  went  into  the  hateherv 
and  found  the  water  smelling  of  flax.  He  ran  as  fast 
as  he  could  to  the  reservoir  and  turned  the  water  flow- 
ing into  it  (which  he  found  polluted  with  flax-water), 
down  tho  stream.  He  then  proceeded  up  the  river, 
and  at  about  a mile  above  the  hatchery  he  found  a 
farmer  had  allowed  the  flax-water  in  a moderately 
sized  dam  to  flow  into  the  stream.  This  flax-water 
had  to  flow  a mile  down  a stream  of  pure  water 
and  into  a large  reservoir  from  which  it  flowed  through 
metal  pipes  into  the  hatchery.  It  polluted  all  the 
water  in  its  course  and  killed  every  fry  in  the  stream 
and  in  the  hatchery  (between  two  and  three  hundred). 
These  fry  had  been  hatched  out  in  March  and  were 
five  months  old.  Salmon  fry  are  the  most  delicate 
and  cleanly  fish  to  be  found,  and  cannot  survive  in 
polluted  water. 

11669.  I imagine  that  you  would  have  difficulty  in 
finding  them  at  all  if  you  had  not  turned  the  flax- 
water  off?— Yes;  these  were  all  lying  under  stones 
11670.  Mr.  Hinchcmfp.— Fish  generally  rise  in  the 
water.  Though  they're  of  a specific  gravity  a little 
heavier  than  water,  they  will  tumble  along  if  there 
is  any  stream  running.  Those  you  found  dead  in  the 
Finn,  were  they  on  the  bottom  or  were  they  floating? 
— It  was  only  those  along  the  edge  of  the  river  I could 
see. 

11671.  Mr.  Gordon.— What  next,  Mr.  McDermott?— 
As  I have  already  remarked,  salmon  fry  are  the  most 
delicate . and  cleanly  fish  to  be  found  and  cannot 
survive  in  polluted  water.  There  has  never  been  in 
this  district  (or  in  any  other  district  to  my  knowledge) 
a vindictive  prosecution,  and  no  flax-grower  has  ever 
been  brought  into  court  who  made  a bona  fide  effort 
to  keep  his  flax-water  out  of  the  river.  A flax-grower, 
although  he  may  be  entitled  to  draw  from  a river 
sufficient  water  for  the  purpose  of  watering  his  flax, 
is  not  entitled  to  convert  that  water  into  a most 
deadly  poison  and  then  turn  it  into  the  river  again 
m such  condition,  but  is  required  by  our  common  law 
to  return  the  water  unpolluted  into  the  river  again. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  flax-grower  to  do  this 
injury  to  the  public.  There  is  not  a case  present 
to  my  mind  in  which  a flax-grower  at  a very  small 
cost  could  not  prevent  his  flax-water  from  entering 
the  river.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  flax-water 
m a dam  should  be  discharged  in  order  to  remove  the 
flax  therefrom.  Usually  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
discharge  only  a half  or  less  of  the  water  in  order  to 
remove  the  flax,  and  at  a small  expense  in  nearly 
every  case  a receiving  pond  could  be  constructed  which 
would  hold  this  quantity  of  water  to  be  discharged 
from  the  dam  in  which  the  flax  is  steeped. 

Mr.  Lane. — I believe  you  made  a survey  of 
the  flax-dams  in  your  district? — Yes. 

11673.  Have  you  found  out  in  how  many  cases  a 
catch-dam  would  be  practicable? — I can  only  tell  you 
that  at  the  present  time  only  about  five  per  cent,  of 
the  farmers  have  catch-dams,  but  if  I was  on  the 
1 * ^e^eve  there  would  not  be  one  per  cent,  of 
“'^-growers  without  this  provision.  I inspected 
the  holdings  in  company  with  the  bailiff,  and  there 
was  no  single  case  in  which  a catch-dam  was  not 
possible. 

11674.  How  many  flax-growers  would  be  in  the  area 
over  which  your  inspection  extended?— I suppose 
th®re  J!°uld  be  5,000  flax-dams. 

11675.  And  in  nearly  all  the  cases  catch-dams  could 
be35^e?— Yes;. that  is  my  opinion. 

•Ub76.  You  think  a catch-dam  might  be  made  in  some 
ay  or  other?— -Yes;  flax-dams  are,  as  a rule,  made 
, , ™arshy  land,  and  you  generally  have  room  below 
% t°  form  a receiving  pond.  When  the  flax 
r ' “e  stones  are  taken  out  of  the  dam  there  should 
nearly  a third  of  the  water  gone,  and  it  is  only 
ni!+SUC  a ^height  that  a man  is  enabled  to  go  in  and 
put  out  the  flax. 

11677.  You  think  that  could  be  managed  without 
vmg  recourse  to  ladling  out  the  water? — At  cer- 


tain seasons  of  the  year  the  farmers  are  very  busy 
and  could  not  do  that.  * . 

11678.  We  had  a case  of  one  man  who  pumped  out 
water? — Well,  I have  never  seen  it  tried.  I 
trunk  in  the  slack  seasons— between  the  sowing  and 
the  pulling  period— these  catch-dams  could  be  con- 
structed at  a very  small  cost. 

11679.  Mr.  Gordon.— Out  of  the  5,000  cases  you 
have  spoken  of,  do  you  find  many  cases  in  which  there 
are  catch-dams?—1 There  are  a good  many  and  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  the  flax-water  is  run  into 
what  is  called  in  the  country  “shoughs,”  and  which 
serve  the  desired  purpose. 

11680.  Therefore,  it  is  your  view  that  though  there 
are  5,000  flax-dams,  you  would  not  have  anything  like 
that  number  of  caten-dams  to  make? — No;  one  catch- 
dam  would  do  for  three  or  four  cases.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  along  the  river  four  or  five  flax-dams  all  in  a 
line.  The  lowest  dam  next  the  river  is  first  emptied, 
and  then  the  next  above  and  so  on  to  the  ‘last.  The 
owner  could  without  any  trouble  keep  the  water  of 
three  dams  by  emptying  the  first  and  lowest  into  a re- 
taining pond,  then  turn  the  water  in  No.  2 into  No.  ], 
and  so  on;  but  as  a rule  he  takes  no  steps  to  do  so. 

I have  yet  to  learn  by  what  authority,  legal  or  moral, 
anyone  could  claim  the  right  to  wantonly,  deliber- 
ately and  without  necessity,  destroy  one  of  the 
few  important  industries  in  this  country,  and 
a national  asset,  and  to  take  away  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  men  and  in  the  end  even  their  means  of 
living.  The  fishing  industry  can  be  carried  on  alongside 
any  other  industry  without  injury  to  either,  and  it  is 
the  object  and  desire  of  the  Conservators  of  fisheries  to 
carry  out  these  views.  The  Conservators  of  the  Lon- 
donderry district  have  always  desired  to  try  to  arrange 
with  flax-growers  so  as  to  ensure  that  while  the  flax- 
growiug  industry  shall  not  be  interfered  with,  yet 
that  it  will  be  carried  on  without  injury  to  the  fish- 
eries. Lately,  with  such  object  having  been 
approached  by  the  Association  of  Flax-growers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Strabane,  the  Conservators  of  Fish- 
eries submitted  to  such  Association  a memoranda  of 
procedure  which  they  thought  would  facilitate  the 
above  object  and  help  the  flax-growers  to  observe  the 
law  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  flax-water.  The  As- 
sociation, however,  declined  to  adopt  such  memoranda, 
and  there  the  matter  rests  for  the  present.  The  Conser- 
vators, however,  still  hope  that  wiser  counsels  may 
prevail,  and  that  the  flax-growers  will  join  them  in 
protecting  and  furthering  both  the  industries.  I beg 
to  submit  a copy  of  the  memoranda  to  your  Committee, 
and  the  Conservators  will  be  only  too ‘pleased  to  have 
the  views  and  suggestions  of  your  Committee  in  regard 
thereto.  I say,  on  behalf  of  the  Conservators  of  the 
Londonderry  and  Coleraine  districts,  of  whom  many 
are  farmers,  that  they  have  always  been,  and  now 
are,  most  anxious  to  meet  and  discuss  with  either  in- 
dividual flax-growers  or  with  the  Association,  or  with 
any  person  deputed  either  by  this  Committee  or  by 
the  Fishery  Department,  the  best  means  of  furthering 
the  improvement  of  the  flax-growing  industry  in  these 
districts  without  injuring  the  fisheries.  Aind  I am 
always  ready,  on  behalf  of  the  Conservators,  to  attend 
on  the  lands  of  any  flax-growers  and  to  examine 
with  anyone  any  particular  flax-dam  or  dams 
and  give  the  benefit  of  my  knowledge  and  experience 
in  pointing  ont  how  injury  to  the  fisheries  can  be  pre- 
vented and  the  provisions  of  the  law  complied  with, 
without  any  injury  being  caused  to  the  flax-growing. 
And  should  any  works  be  necessary  to  carry  ont  such 
results  to  recommend  to  the  Conservators  to  assist  in 
such  works  in  so  far  as  their  funds  permit,  and  further 
to  protect  such  flax-grower  who  shall  carry  out  such 
improvements  (if  any)  as  may  be  necessary  and  who 
shall  bona  fide  exercise,  from  time  to  time,  his  best 
endeavours  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
from  any  prosecution  at  the  instance  of  the  Con- 


11681.  Mr.  Gordon. — Had  yon  many  prosecutions  on 
the  two  rivers  you  refer  to?— I have  already  told  you 
that  there  are  about  5,000  flax-dams  in  the  whole 
district.  The  average  capacity  of  each  of  the  460 
dams  on  the  river  Finn  is  1,400  gallons — 

11682.  Mr.  Lane. — But,  surely  the  flax  occupies 
some  of  the  dam?— You  may  take  it  that  two-thirds 
of  that  is  flax-water. 

11683.  Mr.  Gordon. — "What  about  the  prosecutions? 
— In  1908  I had  34  reports  and  23  of  the  cases  were 
settled. 
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11684.  Did  these  include  the  cases  reported  by  the 
police?— Yefc.  Altogether  eleven  wfcre  prosecuted; 
there  was  one  dismissed ; eight  were  fined  Is.  each ; 
one  was  fined  2s.  6d. ; and  one  20s.  The  total  amount 
of  the  fines  was  £1  10s.  6d.,  whilst  the  cost  of  pro- 
secuting was  over  £25.  That  was  for  1908. 

11685.  Mb.  Lane. — Does  that  cover  the  entire  Derry 
district? — Yes.  In  1909,  I had  fourteen  re- 
ports. I settled  six.  There  were  eight  prosecuted ; 
one  dismissed ; two  fined  Is.  each ; one  2s. ; one  2s.  6d. ; 
three  5s;  total  £1  Is.  6d. ; expense  of  prosecuting, 
over  £15. 

11686.  Were  the  prosecutions  in  the  previous  year 
higher? — We  pay  our  solicitors  two  guineas  for  every 
attendance  at  whatever  courts  they  go  to. 

11687.  You  misunderstand  me.  Were  the  prosecu- 
tions in  previous  years  of  greater  numbers? — I think 
they  were,  they  have  been  lower  during  the  past  two 
years. 

11688.  Mb.  Gordon.— And  I observe  that  they  were 
less  in  1909  than  1908? — Yes ; I attribute  that  to  seve- 
ral circumstances.  Some  men  are  very  unreasonable, 
and  there  was  one  in  particular.  He  had  the  tail  race  of 
a mill  in  which  he  had  eight  acres  of  flax  and  lie  dis- 
charged that  into  the  river  against  all  protestations. 
He  was  prosecuted  and  fined  2s.  6d.  Next  year  ho 
was  warned  not  to  repeat  the  offence  by  notice,  but  ho 
did  repeat  it.  Ultimately  we  took  him  to  the  Chan- 
cery Court  and  he  yielded  to  an  injunction  when  ho 
found  there  was  no  other  alternative.  That  cost 
him  a good  deal  of  money. 

11688a.  At  all  events  the  number  of  prosecutions 
has  decreased? — Yes.  We  noticed  a good  many  mill- 
owners  who  are  doing  the  same  thing  as  the  man  to 
whom  I have  referred. 

11689.  Me.  Hinciioiufk — Did  you  apply  for  in- 
junctions in  each  case? — No ; merely  served  notices 
on  them. 

11690.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  such  notices  were 
served? — Six  or  seven  perhaps — not  more.  I made  out 
the  prosecutions  at  Stranorlar  lor  the  twelve  years 
1896  to  1907  inclus’ve,  and  find  there  were  81  con- 
victions, 84  eases  dismissed,  8 fined  a penny  each,  six 
fined  6d.  each,  34  fined  Is.  each,  six  2s.  each,  twenty- 
one  2s.  6d.  each,  one  3s.,  seven  5s.  each,  three  10s. 
each  (two  of  these  got  an  appeal),  total  £8  9s.  9d. 
Cost  of  prosecutions,  (20  appearances)  about  £70.  In 
1908  there  were  three  reports  and  I settled  them  all. 
In  1909  there  were  two  cases  and  each  of  the  defen- 
dants was  fined  5s.  I will  now  give  you  the  particu- 
lars of  the  prosecutions  in  the  Ballyshnnnon  district. 
In  1891  there  were  two,  1892  none,  1893  four,  1894 
none,  1895  none,  1896  three,  1897  none,  1898  none, 
1899  none,  1900  two,  1901  none,  1902  none,  1903  none, 
1904  none,  1905  one.  _ In  other  words  there  were 
twelve  prosecutions  in  nineteen  years  and  there  have 
been  none  since  1005. 

11691.  Mb.  Gobdon. — You  might  explain  to  the 
Committee  what  the  Erne  means? — It  means  a little 
bit  of  Donegal,  all  Fermanagh,  part  of  Monaghan, 
part  of  Longford,  part  of  Cavan,  and  part  of  Leitrim. 

11692.  And  you  have  had  no  prosecutions  since 
1905?— No. 

11693.  Mb.  Hinchodiet. — I understand  that  at  one 
time  South  Fermanagh  was  a large  flax-growing  dis- 
trict, but  that  now  there  is  more  flax  within  a few 
miles  of  Londonderry  city  than  in  the  whole  of  the 
Erne  watershed? — It  was,  but  that  was  25  years  ago. 
I never  saw  a district  in  which  farmers  were  so  care- 
ful in  keeping  the  flax-water  from  the  rivers  as  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

11694.  Mb.  Barbour. — Have  these  rivers  given  a 
greater  yield  of  salmon? — We  don’t  claim  that  flax- 
water  at  the  present  time  is  wholly  or  even  to  a very 
great  extent  responsible  for  the  decline  of  salmon; 
but  we  do  claim  that  if  there  was  not  a limit  to  flax- 
water  pollution,  it  would  be  all  up  with  the  salmon. 

11695.  But  here  you  have  a district  which  was  a 
large  flax  area ; now  it  is  practically  insignificant,  and 
yet  you  cannot  say  that  the  salmon  have  increased 
in  that  district? — Oh,  no ; but  there  are  other  reasons. 

11696.  Is  it  worth  while  keeping  the  flax-water  out? 
— If  you  let  the  flax-water  into  the  rivers  without  any 
limitation  or  restriction  you  won’t  have  any  fish  at  all. 
When  I was  going  to  my  lunch  I met  two  lorries  laden 
'with  fish  front  the  North-West  of  Ireland.  On  one 
there  were  40  boxes  of  salmon  and  on  the  other  30 
boxes.  _ How  many  more  oome  in  I could  not  say,  hut 
that,  will  give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  industry. 


11697.  Mb.  Lane. — Are  these  all  caught  by  drift  net 
fishing?— Yes,  that  is  a now  industry  established  round 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  I would  liko  to  add  this.  No 
prosecutions  are  instituted,  except  where  damage  inust 
have  been  done  to  fish.  For  instance,  no  man  to  mv 
knowledge  hits  over  been  prosecuted  on  the  Upper  Bann 
or  Blackwatcr  in  the  Coleraine  district,  nor  in  any  river 
flowing  into  the  tideway  of  the  Foyle  (except  a 
salmon  river)  from  Burudounott  to  the  sea — a distance 
of  thirty  miles.  This  would  mean  about  three  miles 
down  each  side  of  the  Foylo  or  about  180  square  miles 
altogether,  and  sometimes  during  neap  tides  ouf  fish- 
ing is  practically  stopped  at  our  upper  stations.  The  in- 
ference I deduco  is  this;  if  llax-growing  has  not 
declined  on  the  Erne,  the  Upper  Bann,  the  Black- 
water  and  the  basin  of  the  Foyle  as  in  other  parts  ol 
the  country  where  flax-growers  are  prosecuted,  then 
the  fishery  authorities  might  presumably  be  to  blame, 
but  Mr.  Hoey,  at  Dungannon,  says  that  the  decline  was 
more  than  50  per  cent,  on  the  Blackwater. 

11698.  Can  you  state  clearly  what  part  of  the  Foyle 
these  three  miles  refer  to? — There  has  never 
been  a prosecution  from  Bumdonnett  to  the  sea  aloug 
both  sides  of  the  Foylo  in  my  memory. 

11G99.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewart. — What  about  the  Bann? 
— I am  not  so  conversant  with  the  Bann. 

11700.  Mb.  Gobdon. — There  are  a few  points  with 
reference  to  which  I would  liko  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions. It  has  been  statod  here  that  because  the 
prosecutions  for  llax-water  pollution  are  criminal 
prosecutions  and  bocauso  evidence  cannot  be  given  by 
the  person  prosecuted,  that  that  is  one  of  the  great 
grievances  from  which  flax-growers  suffer,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  cases  might  be  met  by  civil 
prosecutions.  What  is  your  opinion? — I have  never 
neon  in  court  when  a civil  summons  was  read  and  can- 
not speak  as  to  the  procedure  followed. 

11701.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  such  an 
alteration  as  would  make  the  prosecutions  civil  in- 
stead of  criminal? — Who  would  you  prove  damages 
against? 

11702.  I am  asking  you  for  your  opinion? — My  opin- 
ion is  wo  could  never  get  anyone  to  prove  the  damage. 
It. is  the  public  who  are  suffering  and  you  have  to 
bring  the  Attorney-General  to  prosecute. 

11703.  If  the  law  was  altered  you  think  there  would 
be  a difficulty  about  getting  prosecutions  at  all?— 
How  could  you  get  them?  It  is  an  offence  against 
any  law  to  destroy  public  property,  hut  I never  knew, 
though  it  was  stated  by  the  Hon.  John  Young,  of  a 
defendant  in  such  a ease  being  in  the  dock,  nor  have  I 
hoard  of  an  instance  where  tlioy  have  been  refused  a 
hearing. 

11704.  Mb.  Lane. — But  the  point  was  that  they 
could  not  got  a hearing  on  oath? — There  could  be  no 
objection  to  amending  the  law  so  that  they  might  be 
examined  on  oath — not  tho  least.  I am  told  that  the 
Hon.  John  Young  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  men 
summoned  for  flax-water  pollution  wore  criminals  and 
put  in  the  dock. 

11705.  Mb.  Lane. — I don’t  think  he  said  that.  His 
case  referrod  to  mill  poisoning  and  not  to  flax  poison- 
ing? — He  has  always  been  an  invoterate  enemy  of  the 
fisheries  and  he  has — — 

11706.  Mr.  Gordon. — That  is  a matter  we  cannot  go 
into. 

11707.  Mr.  Crawford. — Would  fry  less  than  a year 
old  pass  through  the  salmon  rivers  at  allP — No;  they 
must  first  of  all  get  tho  silver  coat. 

11708.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewabt. — It  would  hardly  he 
possible  on  the  tidal  portion  of  the  Bann  to  kill 
salmon  with  flax-wator? — You  would  scarcely  kill  them 
m the  tidal  portion  of  the  river,  hut  you  must  Under- 
stand the  Bann  is  not  a very  big  tidal  rivet--  It 
neither  rises  high  nor  is  it  very  broad  or  of  very  much 
capacity. 

11709.  In  a tributary  of  that  river  where  there  is 
no  salmon  and  no  trout  and  no  breeding  ground,  would 
you  think  it  a proper  thing  to  prosecute  farmers  for 
allowing  flax-water  to  flow  into  such  a place?— But 
there  may  he  eels  in  the  Bann;  and  the  eel  fishery  is 
m itself  a valuable  industry. 

11710.  Have  you  ever  seen  eels  killed  on  a.  rim- 
nmg  river  ? — Yes ; I have  often  seen  them  killed  in  the 
rivers. 

11711.  I have  heard  of  them  being  killed  in  the 
flax-dam,  but  not  in  the  river?— What  river  do  you 
refer  to  ? 

11712.  It  i.s  above  Coleraine? — But  surely  youjvonld 
not  turn  your  flax-water  into  that  river.  I have  seen 
trout  in  it  beyond  the  mill  wheel.  But  surely  y<ju 
would  not  pollute  these  recreation  ponds  if  it  was  only 
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for  the  sake  of  the  nurses  and  children  who  frequent 
the  park. 

11713.  The  people  in  the  country,  you  know,  have 
got  to  be  considered  as  well  as  those  in  the  town 
tfould  you  say  that  either  salmon  or  trout  enter  the 
upper  readies  of  that  river  ? — I have  never  gone  up 
towards  the  head  of  it,  but  I think,  having  regard 
to  the  obstruction  at  Coleraine  that  it  is  unlikely0 

11714.  Then  do  you  not  think  it  is  an  outrage  to 
prosecute  in  cases  of  that  kind:"— If  1 had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  over  the  river,  I would  be  prepared 
to  give  an  opinion.  But  really  from  what  I know 
of  the  river,  I tuink  it  should  be  kept  as  pure  as 
possible.  I have  seen  boys  gather  up  trout  round 
about  the  null  wheel. 

11715.  Those  were  only  a few  that  possibly  came  in 
from  the  Bann  proper.  If  you  retain  the  water  in 
I-,*'1.'  3°u  are  Prosecuted  for  creating  a nuisance, 
whilst  it  you  let  it  off  you  are  summoned  for  polluting 
the  river.  I was  prosecuted  by  the  sanitary  authoi- 
ities  tor  keeping  the  water  in  the  dam,  and  1 was  pro- 
secuted by  the  fishery  people  for  letting  it  off?— The 
sanitary  authority  were  sent  there  for  a purpose.  Dr. 
Morrison  wrote  a letter  to  the  sanitary  authority  stat- 
ing that  lie  had  cut  a dam  and  let  off  the  water 
because  some  man  was  injured  by  the  smell. 


INDUSTRY. 
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the  trouble  of  going  out  "to  insp^crtliT*piaee  and°t  117qn  r,~i  

found  he  dug  about  a foot  of  the  dam  and  let  off  the  hiehir?'  in^i  wouId,  ra,se  tbe  amount  even 
water.  I tried  to  get  evidence  to  , highei  "— Possibly,  hup  we  have  no  moans  of  kn 


_[  tried  to  get  evidence  to  sustain  a 
tion  against  Dr.  Morrison,  but  I failed  It  was  i 
most  malicious  act  on  the  part  of  the  doctor.  A 
little  bit  away  there  was  a most  excellent  receiving 
dam  for  the  water.  ° 

l\rcnI!.^++pllllT  tim°,  did  you  visifc  tbe  P^ce,  Mr. 
was  there  on  the  7th  October. 

11716.  Are  farmers  aware  that  these  little  trout 

k"»,ifS“wSi  “ of  th*  “«>- 

11717.  Well,  I must  say  that  it  is  only  since  this 
th™3fclf<'f“.?.°.S5  knowledge  of 

I would  consider  the  matter  very' 
would  prosecute  him. 


Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you  have  already 
”fer  *° 1Ir' 

11725.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that. 
Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make?— None 
hwd, m tlds  notice  has  been  exten- 

sively circulated  in  the  district. 

11726.  Mn.  Hinchcliff. — The  case  you  speak  of 
T vJ?ffred  ? at  the  conSress  in  Belfast  more  than 
n and  eve,ry  member  of  this  Committee  had 

jrP  n.  ‘m  copy  Of  the  proceedings?— I really  think 
sh°TUld  ha?e  'vnited  t0  bear  “y  evidence 
xv1  „ _ , La^e— I want  to  get  your  opinion  on 

the  general  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  fisheries 
Seeu?s  that  y°u  have  a large  know- 
5S8  °(f+.fish€7  matters  in  general.  What  is  the 
value  of  the  salmon  and  trout  fisheries  in  Ireland?— 
It  is  estimated  at  about  £300,000  a year,  and  I think 
tnat  is  a low  estimate. 

11728.  You  would  put  the  minimum  at  £300,000 
foi  salmon  and  trout  alone? — I would 

11729.  Do  you  include  in  that  estimate  the  value 
ol  tlie  commercial  fisheries,  of  the  fish  caught  bv 
fishermen  at  sea,  and  the  rents  derived  from  the 
angling  rights."— I do  not  know  if  the  angling  rights  . 
were  taken  into  consideration.  6 s 


r~-  ‘“‘,v  moans  of  knowing 

nliat  the  angling  rights  are  worth. 

■ V7?1-  tile  number  of  people  employed  at  the 
industry,  how  many  would  you  say  there  were  in  the 
country?— Do  you  mean  in  Ireland? 

11732.  Yes? — Oh,  there  are  thousands  in  this  dis- 
trict alone. 

11783.  The  Department’s  return  estimates  them 
" 13,001)  without  reckoning  the  bailiffs.  Do 

mid  be  an  over  estimate? — I do 


.•(insider 


f;a.m.tn  told  me  he  didn't  know  there 
i doing  an  j_a 
arefully  before  I 

11718.  I don't  think  I am  doing  an  injury  by  let- 

DointtheTWater  °iff  aU,d  1 am  quite  satisfl€d  on  the 
point.  I am  only  relieving  myself  and  the  district 
of  a nuisance  which  when  let  off  is  abated  in  three 
fiekf5'  • IJWOiu  d ,go  as  far  as  any  man  to  protect  the 
}nd,lStry’  1 CQrtainly  do  not  consider  there 
should  be  prosecutions  in  cases  of  this  kind.  By  all 
means  let  there  be  prosecutions  where  the  flax-water 
MnttlOUS*m’d  .cars  nn  iniu,y>  b“t  not  otherwise, 
sav  tw  Tretam  b7, 801316  means  or  other?— I must 
‘ 1 agree  with  you.  In  no  case  would  I 
Xc“°“  a prosecution  where  damage  was  not  done  or 
i171nh^rrdamage  was  not  deliberate. 
vouP  T £$?  ,th6  cases  that  I refer  to  reported  to 
fs  “ 1 d611  * touch  the  Bann  eases  at  all,  unless  it 

n-oe®  £f-  treslmss  on  the  fishery, 
under  +l,rld  tak?.aily  means  to  bring  this  matter 
"nd®rTtha  Pibbc  notice  of  flax-growers  ?— Yes  ; some 
“ al1 *>»  '“"l  P»P»*  U»  following 
«« m,  **  Important  to  Flax-Growers, 
attend  Coi18ervators  of  Fisheries  would  draw  the 
attention  of  flax-growers  to  the  enormous  destruction 
allowed  3^afl  °U-  flvei?  caused  by  tlax-water  being 
flax  errr,  ° lnto  *bem.  It  is  therefore  hoped 
bvSiJ  Wll[  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Conservators 
the  ngi  thlS  Primus  matter  from  entering 

of  \ aild  Save  them  the  very  disagi-eeablo  dutv 

nLcu  f leg?l  Proceedings  for  breach  of  tbe  statute-^ 
Peimty  for  which  may  be  £10.” 

ofSea\8tt^l898.aPPeared  “ ^ J°Vrnal 

JRS-  M?-  Gordon.— Is  that  notice  still  appearing? 

11799  ™ aPPeared  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
at tATittr  ^-W-What  about  the  posters  calling 
™ .0“  b?  the  manurial  value  of  flax-water  P— They 
“®ued  by  the  Department  of  Fisheries.  With 
evidence m 1SS10n  1 w'ou,d  like  r6f6r  to  Mr.  Hanna's 
Mr11  Mf-  Gordon. — I cannot  allow  you  to  refer  to 
to  ’sav?DTa8  er,d6nce‘  Hay°  y°u  anything  further 
was  prosinte?  ^ explam  how  and  wk7  Mr.  Hanna 

Th^is  •^nn'Lt  ab°w  that  case  to  be  re-opened, 
and  sim^1^*6  a?8  keen  f-PPPmted  to  inquire  purely 
Rot  in+„P  7 m to  the  question  of  the  flax  indnstry  and 
a question  of  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hanna. 


11734.  About  the  two  districts  with  which  you  are 
familiarly  acquainted,  could  you  give  us  some 'idea  as 
to  the  value  of  the  fisheries  in  them? — I would  have 
to  consider  that;  there  are  a great  many  nets  along 
the_sea  coast  now. 

11735.  Perhaps  we  can  get  at  it  another  wav.  Let 
us  take  first  of  all  the  eel  fisheries ; what  do  you  think 
their  value  would  be? — We  have  no  eel  fisheries  in  the 
Foyle  at  all. 

11736.  Could  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  Ireland 
is  affected  by  flax-water  ?— No : I am  not  in  a position 
to  tell  you  that. 

11787.  Do  you  think  one-third  of  the  country  is  so 
affected? — Not  nearly  one-tliird,  I would  say.'  All 
Ballycastle  district  is  free  from  it  except  a little  bit 
around  the  Bush.  All  the  Erne  is  free  from  it  and  all 
right  through  the  south  of  Ireland. 

11738.  Flax-growing,  I understand,  is  still  carried 
on  in  the  Sligo,  Ballyshaunon,  Letterkenny,  Derry, 
Ballycastle  and  Dundalk  fishery  districts?— Yes. 

11739.  I think  the  flax-growing  districts  embrace 
a third  of  Ireland? — There  are  some  parts  of  them 
very  small. 

11740.  But  on  that  presumption  the  fisheries  of 
the  districts  in  which  flax-growing  takes  place  would 
be  approximately  worth  £100,000  a year? — That  would 
not  be  an  exaggerated  estimate. 

11741.  The  public  right  of  salmon  fishing  in  the 
sea  does  not  exist  in  Scotland? — No,  it  does  not. 

11742.  And  although  it  does  exist  in  England  it  is 
not  exercised? — That  is  so. 

11743.  In  Ireland  anyone  who  takes  out  a £3 
license  can  fish  for  salmon  with  a drift  net? — Yes. 

11744.  How  many  drift  net  licenses  are  taken  out 
in  the  North-West? — There  are  116  drift  net  licenses 
in  the  Derry  district. 

11745.  How  many  men  would  they  employ  to  a net? 
— Four. 

11746.  How  many  are  there  in  the  Coleraine  dis- 
trict?— Oh,  there  are  not  so  many — fourteen  or  fifteen 
perhaps. 

11747.  Do  you  happen  to  know  about  the  number 
in  Letterkenny? — In  Letterkenny  there  would  be  up 
to  300  licenses. 

11748.  Which  would  mean  tine  employment  of 
1,200  men? — Yes. 

11749.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Sligo?— I don’t 
know  much  about  Sligo,  but  I heard  there  were  fifty 
of  sixty  at  Ballina. 

11750.  What,  about  Ballyshaunon? — There  are  not 
so  many  in  Ballyshannon.  It  is  a small  sea  coast 
you  know. 
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11751.  So  that  you  have  roughly  2,000  men  employed 
in  the  drift  net  fishing  over  the  North  and  North- 
West  coast? — Yes. 

11752.  And  they  are  all  dependent  on  fish  bred  in 
flax-growing  districts  ? — Yes. 

11753.  But  besides  the  public  right  of  fishing  for 
salmon  in  the  sea,  there  is  practically  a public  right 
to  fish  for  trout  and  eels  and  pollan  in  Lough  Neagh? 


11754.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  boats  em- 
ployed on  Lough  Neagh? — 300  boats. 

11755.  And  how  many  men  would  there  be  to  a 
boat? — Three. 

11756.  Which  would  mean  the  employment  of  900 
people? — Yes. 

11757.  Are  the  people  so  employed  fishermen  pure 
and  simple? — Partly  farmers  and  partly  fishermen. 

11758.  They  would  not  exist  without  fishing? — Oh, 
no ; that  is  their  principal  means  of  livelihood. 

11759.  And  their  industry  like  the  salmon  industry 
is  affected  by  flax- water? — Yes. 

11760.  The  Foyle  and  Bann  Fisheries  Company  hold 
under  lease  from  the  Irish  Society? — We  do. 

11761.  You  pay  them  a considerable  rent,  I believe? 
— £5,600  a year. 

11762.  There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  the  Irish 
Society  spends  its  income  in  elaborate  dinner  parties. 
Is  that  your  view? — Not  at  all.  They  have  given 
£13,000  towards  the  building  of  the  Guildhall.  They 
gave  £80,000  towards  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Bann. 

11763.  Am  I correct  in  saying  that  the  income 
derived  from  their  Irish  property  is  spent  in  Coleraine 
and  Derry? — Yes;  except  the  management,  and  that 
is  not  a bit  extravagant. 

11764.  You  have  given  us  your  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  people  employed  on  the  public  fishing.  What 
do  you  estimate  the  value  of  the  angling  at?  Do  you 
look  upon  it  as  a national  asset? — -There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  about  it.  Look  at  the  number  of  people 
it  attracts  to  Ireland.  Why  the  Bann  is  covered  with 
tourists  and  they  fish  extensively  in  the  other  rivers 
as  well. 

11765.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  each 
angler  who  visits  Ireland  leaves  £10  in  the  country  ? — 
I think  that  is  au  under  estimate.  He  certainly 
leaves  more  than  £10. 

11766.  The  ownership  of  land  has  changed  hands  to 
an  appreciable  extent  within  recent  years? — Yes. 

11767.  And  farmers  are  rapidly  acquiring  riparian 
rights? — Yes. 

11768.  They  are  of  some  value? — Yes. 

11769.  They  have  now  an  interest  in  the  fisheries 
that  they  did  not  possess  before? — Yes. 

11770.  So  that  the  public  interest  in  the  fisheries 
is  greater  now  than  ever  it  has  been?— Yes. 

11771.  Now,  though  trout  angling  is  not  a national 
industry,  it  is  a form  of  sport  we  would  be  sorry  to  see 
done  away  with? — Yes,  it  has  got  its  value. 

11772.  Regarding  the  question  of  eels,  the  damage 
done  to  eels  by  flax-water  has  not  been  very  clearly 
brought  out.  They,  I understand,  are  hatched  in  the 
sea,  and  live  in  the  lakes  and  small  streams  until 
they  reach  maturity  ? — Yes. 

11773.  How  long  is  the  fry  in  the  river? — Some  say 
for  years. 

11774.  The  young  eel,  I understand,  is  susceptible  to 
flax-water  for  a longer  time  than  the  salmon? — So  it 
has  been  said.  I have  seen  them  killed  by  flax-water. 

11775.  Some  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  eels  are  sent  away  from  Toomobridge  every 
year? — I should  not  doubt  it. 

11776.  There  are  other  eels  caught  in  Lough  Neagh 
as  well  ? — Yes. 

11777.  Shall  we  get  any  evidence  of  the  value  of 
the  fishing  in  Lough  Neagh? — I do  not  know. 

11778.  All  those  eels  are  susceptible  to  flax-water? 
— Yes. 


11779.  And  from  the  time  they  come  up  from  the 
sea  many  of  them  are  accessible  to  flax-water? — Yes. 

11780.  You  have  stated  the  principle  of  law  in- 
volved in  regard  to  anyone  who  uses  the  river  water? 
— Yes,  he  brings  the  water  from  the  river  purei  and 
he  has  no  right  to  bring  it  hack  poisonous. 

11781.  I believe  fisherv  rights  have  been  curtailed  in 
the  interests  of  the  public? — All  our  best  nets  were 
swept  away  along  the  Foyle,  purely  in  the  interest  of 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  to  facilitate  the 
public. 

11782.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  bailiffs  giving 


evidence? — Not  a bit;  they  are  here  ready  to  be 
examined. 

11783.  Wo  want  to  try  and  arrive  at  some  reason- 
able compromise  in  this  matter.  Could  there  be  any 
relaxation  in  the  laws,  for  example,  by  which  farmers 
could  be  made  a little  more  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  fishing  industry? — If  any  one  has  cause  to  com- 
plain at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  fishery  people  and 
not  the  farmers. 

11784.  Let  us  take  au  illustration.  Where  the 
water  comes  out  of  a lough  in  which  flax  is  steeped 
and  does  not  do  any  harm,  could  not  that  lough  be 
exempted? — I can  -give  you  a concrete  case  to  bear  out 
what  you  say.  There  is  Lough  Enagh,  where  flax  is 
steeped  every  year,  and  there  has  never  been  a prose- 
cution or  thought  of  a prosecution.  The  people 
have  a few  piles  driven  along,  and  they  steep  the  flax 
and  pull  it  out  when  it  is  watered.  There  is  another 
lake  on  the  Dennett,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  there. 
Why,  if  they  filled  all  Lough  Erno  there  would  not  be 
any  prosecutions. 

11785.  You  would  have  no  objection,  I take  it,  to 
an  alteration  in  the  law  in  respect  to  that — to  the 
exemption  of  such  places  where  there  are  no  salmon 
and  whore  no  damage  could  accrue? — I have  never 
known  of  a prosecution  in  such  a case  in  my  life,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  who  would  be  the  judges  as  to 
what  places  should  be  exempted. 

11786.  You  have  referred  to  certain  difficulties  in 
connection  with  these  fishery  prosecutions.  The  first 
is  that  the  fines  are  so  small  they  have  not  the  desired 
effect.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

11787.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  a fixed  minimum 
penalty  it  would  act  as  a deterrent? — In  times  gone 
by,  when  we  had  a different  class  of  magistrates,  we 
rarely  had  a prosecution  where  the  fine  was  less  than 
£1.  Now  the  magistrates  arc  more  or  less  sympa- 
thetic with  the  offenders,  and  they  don’t  give  us  any 
penalites  whenever  they  can  help  it.  In  Ballymena 
last  summer  the  amount  of  the  fine  in  each  of  eleven 
eases  was  a Id.  The  Hon.  John  Young  was  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  on  the  occasion.  I think  £1  should 
be  the  minimum  fine  where  a case  of  flax-wator  pollu- 
tion is  clearly  proved. 

11788.  Are  you  not  under  certain  disabilities  where 
the  servant  of  the  farmer  lets  off  the  flax-wator  P — We 
always  proceed  against  the  farmer. 

11789.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  farmer 
is  actually  cognisant  of  the  act? — He  is  responsible 
for  the  act  of  his  servant. 

11790.  But  let  us  take  a case  where  a man  who  is 
not  the  servant  of  the  farmer  lets  off  the  water  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  consent? — We  would  not  think 
of  prosecuting  the  farmer  in  those  circumstances,  nor 
do  wo  prosecute  except  whoro  we  believe  the  man  who 
lets  off  the  flax-water  is  acting  on  the  instructions  of 
the  farmer. 

11791.  In  the  case  of  a catch-dam  whore  the  water 
accidentally  escaped,  what  would  you  do? — If  the  far- 
mer didn’t  do  it  there  would  be  no  prosecution. 

11792.  In  the  ease  of  prosecutions  initiated  by  the 
police,  I understand  the  consent  of  the  Department 
has  to  be  obtained  before  they  are  initiated  ? — The  re- 
ports from  the  police  are  sent  to  the  Department,  and 
they  submit  them  to  tho  Conservators. 

11793.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  reports 
of  your  bailiffs  going  to  the  Department  in  a similar 
way? — I don’t  think  there  could  be  any  objection; 
but  when  could  you  get  a prosecution?  The  only 
possible  objection  would  be  one  of  delay. 

11794.  And  that  would  be,  you  think,  the  only  ob- 
jection?— Yes,  that  is  all. 

11795.  When  you  institute  these  prosecutions 
against  farmers,  what  time  elapses  between  the  de- 
tection of  the  offence  and  the  hearing  of  the  case? — 
It  generally  takes  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  from  the 
time  you  get  the  report  until  the  prosecution  is 
brought. 

11796.  Is  there  any  maximum  limit  fixed  as  to  the 
time  for  prosecuting  after  the  offence  is  discovered. 
— You  can  leave  it  over  for  six  months. 

11797.  So  that  at  a busy  time  you  could  put  off  the 
prosecution  of  a farmer  if  you  liked? — Yes,  hut  y°u 
are  often  asked  at  Petty  Sessions  why  did  you  delay 
your  prosecution. 

11798.  You  mentioned  about  letting  the  flax-water 
off  in  a flood? — With  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
the  water  in  a dam  and  the  flood  comes  along,  and 
it  flows  over,  no  harm  can  he  done. 

11799.  Are  you  referring  to  dams  that  are  quite 
close  to  the  river  and  where  it  is  possible  to  let  m a 
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flood  from  the  river?— There  is  scarcely  a dam  that 
you  oould  not  get  a flood  of  water  into. 

11800.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewart. — The  farmer  would 
naturally  want  to  have  his  water  pure  for  his  cattle? 
—Yes,  but  it  would  do  no  injury  to  let  a flood  of  water 
into  the  dam  and  allow  it  to  overflow. 

11801.  What  advantages  would  the  fishery  authori- 
ties have  by  the  adoption  of  that  method  ? — Well  the 
water  would  get  away  quicker.  The  poisonous  matter 
would  be  more  speedily  removed. 

11802.  Mr.  Lane — There  is  one  small  point  I would 
like  to  have  cleared  up.  You  said  at  the  Conference 
that  one  gallon  of  flax-water  to  twenty  gallons  of 
pure  water,  would  kill  a fish?— Yes,  that  has  been 
verified. 

11803.  Mr.  Hinoholifb.— You  heard  Professor  Lee- 
body’s  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  flax-water  for  mano- 
rial purposes? — Yes. 

11804.  He  submitted  figures  showing  it  was  worth 
about  5d.  a ton— that  4*  tons  at  the  highest  value 
would  not  exceed  2s.?— I heard  his  evidence. 

11805.  As  far  as  I could  follow  the  statements  of 
people  interested  in  the  fisheries,  they  were  always 
advising  farmers  to  use  the  flax-water  as  a manure 
Is  it  your  opinion  that  at  5d.  a ton  it  would  pay  the 
farmer  to  utilise  it  for  manurial  purposes?— When  I 
was  a boy  the  farmers  were  always  glad  to  have  the 
flax  spread  on  the  grass,  and  they  were  also  glad 
to  see  a shower  of  rain  falling  when  it  was  spread,  in 
order  that  it  might  manure  the  grass.  Everyone  is 
aware  that  immediately  round  a flax-dam  grass  is 
more  abundant  than  elsewhere. 

11806.  You  heard  it  given  in  evidence  that  it  would 
be  better  if  turf  bog  could  be  used  in  the  dams. 
What  is  your  opinion?— It  would  be  better  if  it 
could  be  managed. 

11807.  How  much  bog  would  you  require  to  absorb 
a ton  of  water? — I could  not  say. 

!1808.  Do  you  think  it  would  take  the  poisonous 
ri1^3  out,?f  the  water?— I am  prepared  to  say 
that  fish  would  not  be  poisoned  by  it. 

Y?u  exPressed  surprise  that  a member  of 
this  Committee  did  not  realise  until  recently  that  flax- 
Wiiari(T°Tlld  l111  sma11  fry  like  those  produced?— I did. 

il810.  In  the  same  way  you  make  statements  about 
the  value  of  flax-water  as  manure.  The  farmer  be- 
lieved that  flax-water  had  no  value  as  a manure,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  he  thought  you  made  a mistake  as 
to  its  effects  on  young  fish  like  these  ?— Whether  you 
“S' ’“"T  «««?»»<*,  or  not,  I never  sew  the  ferier 
who  did  not  believe  them. 

B?*  be  Tofuses  to  recognise  that  flax-water  is 
ifoin*  v,a  u.6. as  a manure  P — Yes. 
viaia  TTnd  isn,t  quite  natural? — It  is. 

Ji™SredS,Tln*ha  ”f  §,st 

L'eb0^  P»- 

— ’ That  wm  not  the  Department's 
Cartel  T-^nS  1SSUed  by  the  predecessors  of  the 
po-iD  3?6y  are  n°w  all  merged  into  one. 

fli'  • If  those  entrusted  with 

+l„  “s!leries  could  point  out  certain  advantages  to 

dont  you  helwwe  they  would  attach 
v fuS  - “ matters  appertaining  to  the  fisheries? 
Iia’iv  tT  P°S8ib]y  would. 

A 7ii.But  opposing  the  farmers  were  quite  con- 
wnnlrf  J,here  wns  no  manurial  value  in  flax-water, 
sneotP  y?U,Ceasp,  advocate  its  utility  in  that  ve- 
to that  ^ d°n  * believe  'there  would  be  any  objection 

sbate  ?hat  in  your  opinion  the  flax- 
declina  f ?|ty  has  m a measure  contributed  to  the 
decline  of  the  flax  industry ?-Yes. 
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JOU  »eigh  Lokdondebbi 

■“«’»“-C.rtS78'  “r‘“°  Thomas 

wm  on  rtsthor  he  MoD«moM. 

JSP-Fl  might  possibly  b,  th.  Inst 

it  imfw1  “a  ™*T  light  straw.  I do  not  consider 

me™  r 81  i""lT  “ ^ back. 

a-  zsgjszs  tt 


tern  D.i»noe"“Stta 

,r“1  “•  A“0- 

"set  them  as  Jar 

as  possible  without  tying  them  down? Yes. 

w;+w£‘  T^ould  you  be  prepared  to  hold  a conference 
11R976  M»a  modl£ing  that  document? — I would, 
un  S’  ^\nt  1 tr0uld  to  clear 

us ‘the  Kings  evidence  yesterday  he  told 

us  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishenes  Company  had  200 
men  employed  on  the  Bann,  but  that  he  was  not  sure 
about  the  Foyle— that  he  thought  they  had  300  men 
tT'uW  °n  the  Foyle  P— Oh,  they  employ  more  than 
twice  three  hundred— six  hundred,  but,  of  course, 

1 am  speaking  only  from  memory.  ’ 

H828.  Mr.  Gordon.— In  the  course  of  this  inquiry 
it  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  one-third  of  the 
iTsSo®  PAaii  t0  t!'?  water  bailiffs?— Yes,  that  is  so. 
11820.  And  you  have  shown  very  clearly  in  your 
evidence  that  the  total  amount  of  the  fines  in^the 
Deriy  district  for  1908-1909  amount  to  a compara- 
tively small  sum?— A very  small  sum.  1 

mi18„30;  A™  1 correct  in  supposing  that  you  pay  those 
men  a weekly  wage?— Oh,  certainly. 

11881,  Why  was  the  system  introduced  of  paying 
nlpodwf  tbeLfine  t0  the  bailiffs? — I could  not  say 
PHa®  lfc  hf6?  “ operation  for  a great  number 
of  years?— Yes,  but  you  can  readily  infer  that  that 
would  have  no  weight  with  the  water  bailiff.  It 
would  only  amount  to  a penny  or  two. 

11833.  Are  the  men  employed  as  water  bailiffs 
tile  sons  of  labourers?— Some  of  them  were  labourers 
and  some  of  them  were  the  sons  of  farmers. 

11834.  Were  many  of  them  fishermen  ?— Yes.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  we  get  the  most  respectable  class  of 
1S  possible  to  get  for  the  position.  Mater 
bailiffs  as  a whole,  are  as  free  from  crime  as  any 
class  of  men  that  I know  of.  Their  instructions  are  to 
do  no  damage  and  to  treat  flax-growers  with  the 
greatest  forbearance. 

11835.  Are  they  employed  for  the  whole  year?— 
Only  some  of  them  are. 

11836-7.  In  looking  after  the  rivers?— In  the  breed- 
ing season  they  are  employed  looking  after  rivers, 
alien  they  come  down  in  the  spring  of  the  vear  and 
they  are  employed  fishing  or  watching  the  tidal  por- 
tion  pf  the  Foyle,  whilst  others  are  engaged  protect- 
ing the  fry  that  is  in  the  rivers  still. 

Wifnflss.— I wish  the  Committee  to  see  some  samples 
°f  “sl1  poisoned  by  flax-water.— A sample  of  trout  and 
salmon  killed  in  the  Glendermott  burn  bv  flax-water 
was  then  produced  by  George  Keys,  water  bailiff,  and 
a sample  of  trout  and  salmon  poisoned'  by  flax-water 
in  Droit  burn,  a tributary  of  the  Glenealy,  was  also 
produced  by  David  Donnell. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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AT  10  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Strabane. 


PRESENT  : 


James  Scott  Gordon,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  (in  the  chair). 


Harold  A.  M.  Barbour,  Esq.,  M.A. 
James  G.  Crawford,  Esq. 

John  W.  Stewart,  Esq. 


James  Stewaet,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

George  T.  Fidler,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


J B Gamble  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Castlefinn  Co-operative  Flax  Society,  Ltd.,  examined. 
Sthabanb.  ' ‘ 


July  8,  1910.  11838.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  represent  the  Castlefinn 

— Co-operative  Flax  Society? — Yes. 

J.  B.  Gamble,  H8S9.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes,  a farmer,  and  also 
E.,,  J.P.  a iuiiness  maa. 

11840.  Do  you  grow  flax? — I do. 

11841.  Have  you  been  growing  flax  for  a number  of 
years? — Yes,  off  and  on  for  twenty  years — part  of  the 
time  I did  not  grow  any. 

11842.  Did  you  grow  any  last  year  ? — I did. 

11843.  And  this  year  also? — Yes. 

11844.  In  what  year  was  the  Castlefinn  Co-operative 
Flax  Society  started  ? — For  the  moment  I could  hardly 
say.  We  have  been  in  operation  for  four  or  five  years 
— five,  I think. 

11845.  Was  that  the  first  co-operative  flax  society 
started  in  the  district? — It  was  one  of  the  first. 

11846  Your  society  was  not  the  first? — No,  it  was 
one  of  the  first.  There  were,  I think,  three  others 
that  were  started  the  same  year. 

11847.  Have  you  read  the  terms  of  reference  to  this 
Committee — “ to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
flax-growing  industry  in  Ireland,  and  the  causes  which 
are  contributing  to  the  decline  of  that  industry,  and 
to  submit  recommendations  ” ? — I have. 

11848.  Your  society  have  sent  in  a short  statement 
with  regard  to  their  views  and  what  they  consider  the 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  flax — is  the  decrease  great  in 
your  district? — Well,  it  is  not  great.  I would  say 
taking  the  average,  for  say  the  past  five  years,  the 
decrease  might  he  30  per  cent. 

11849.  Compared  with  say  twenty  years  ago,  is  the 
decrease  in  area  great? — Yes,  I would  say  30  per  cent, 
at  least. 

11850.  One  of  the  first  causes  mentioned  here  in  the 
statement  sent  in  by  your  society  is  expense  of 
labour? — No,  I do  not  oonsider  that  the  first  cause. 

11851.  It  is  one,  I should  say,  of  the  causes? — I 
beg  pardon. 

11852.  Would  you  say  this  is  one  of  the  causes? — I 
do. 

11853.  Do  you  find  labour  scarce? — We  found  it  very 
scarce  prior  to  the  erection  of  labourers’  cottages.  In 
our  district  for  the  last  two  years,  since  the  labourers' 
cottages  have  been  put  up,  we  find  labour  easier  to  be 
obtained.  That  is  the  case  so  far  as  our  immediate 
district  is  concerned. 

11854.  Is  it  casual  labour  or  permanent  labour  you 
refer  to? — I would  say  both. 

11855.  You  think  the  difficulty  in  procuring  labour 
has  decreased  since  the  Hural  District  Council  erected 
cottages  for  labourers? — Yes,  so  far  as  our  district  is 
concerned.  Prior  to  that,  five  or  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  it  was  very  hard  indeed  to  obtain  labour. 

11856.  We  have  been  told  by  witnesses  that  the 
labour  in  many  districts  is  not  so  efficient  now  as  it 
was  a number  of  years  ago? — That  is  right. 

11857.  You  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  your  district  ? 
— Certainly. 

11858.  Is  it  that  the  labour  is  not  so  well  done  or 
that  you  would  not  get  so  much  done  per  day? — 
Well,  it  is  not  so  well  done,  to  begin  with,  nor  would  T 
say  we  can  get  so  much  done  as  we  used  to  get. 


11859.  You  mention  as  your  second  head,  unreinu- 
nerative  prices? — Yes,  I think  that  might  be  our  first 
head. 

11860.  You  consider  it  a mistake  to  put  it  second? — 
I do. 

11861.  Do  you  oonsider  last  year's  prices  low?— No,, 
last  year’s  prices  were  fairly  good. 

11862.  What  would  be  the  average  price  your  society 
obtained  for  flax? — Well,  speaking  just  from  memory, 

I would  say,  possibly,  66s.  per  cwt. — that  is  a guess 
from  comparing  mutual  reports.  Of  course,  we  have 
had  a lower  price. 

11863.  That  is  an  average  of  7s.  per  stone?— Yes. 
11864.  Do  you  consider  that  a remunerative  price? 
— Well,  it  is  a fair  price.  Most  people  would  like  to 
have  more,  but  it  is  fairly  remunerative  if  you  had  a 
good  crop. 

11865.  What  would  be  an  average  yield  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Last  year? 

11866.  Yes? — I would  say  5J  cwt.  would  be  the  aver- 
age yield,  so  far  as  our  society  is  concerned. 

11867.  Would  that  be  per  Cunningham  acre  on 
statute  acre? — Per  Cunningham  acre. 

11868.  Is  the  quality  of  the  flax  as  good  now  as  it 
was  heretofore? — I think,  in  my  time,  quite  as  good. 

11869.  And  the  scutching  F— Well,  since  our  society 
was  formed,  the  scutching  has  been  very  much  better. 

11870.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  your 
flax? — Not  a bit. 

11871.  Do  you  sell  it  at  the  mill  or  in  the  local 
market? — When  our  society  was  started,  with  the  aid 
of  the  wholesale  society,  we  formed  a market  in  Bel- 
fast, and  had  a representative  there,  and  for  three 
years  out  of  the  five  I think  we  sold  in  Belfast,  hast 
year  I sold  part  in  Belfast  and  part  at  the  mill, 
through  our  committee  men  themselves.  We  had  a re- 
solution passed  that  buyers  should  not  be  allowed  to 
come  into  the  mill,  but  they  got  a sample  outside,  and 
bought  from  the  sample. 

11872.  Which  would  you  consider  the  most  remu- 
nerative method  for  co-operative  societies? — I thins 
by  far  the  best  method  would  be  an  open  market— fc 
local  open  market. 

11873.  You  would  prefer  that  to  selling  to  a com- 
mission agent  or  by  auction? — I have  had  experience 
of  marketing  in  Belfast,  as  I have  stated,  and  also' 
experience  in  the  mill  and  selling  outside  by  sample, 
and  I hold  that  if  a market  could  be  properly  started,- 
an  open  local  market,  it  would  be  far  the  best. 

11874.  Was  it  to  a commission  agent  you  sent  tne 
flax  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

11875..  Do  you  know  if  they  tried  selling  it  W 
auction  in  Belfast? — I heard  so. 

11876.  Have  any  of  the  members  of  your  soow 
tried  to  dispose  of  it  in  that  way? — No;  our  only 
agent  was  Mr.  Sinclair. 

11877.  You  have  found  an  open  market  mostrem- 
nerative? — I would  not  say  I found  it  so,  but  I belie 
that  would  be  the  best  method  to  adopt  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community.  , 

11878.  You  mention  as  your  fourth  head  that  one  o 
the  difficulties  in  connection  with  flax-growing  is 
prosecutions  by  the  Fishery  Conservators? — Yes,  tn 
is  one  of  our  grievances. 
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11879.  What  is  your  difficulty  P— Well,  tlie  ordinary 
man  does  not  find  it  convenient  to  adopt  a new  system 
of  retting  at  considerable  cost.  He  cannot  do  it-  it 
is  too  costly.  Men  are  working  from  band  to  mouth 
and  they  can’t  afford  to  erect  new  dams.  Hence  they 
have  no  other  place  to  ret  it,  and  what  arc  they  to  do? 

11880.  All  those  who  grow  flax  at  present,  1 under- 
stand, have  dams? — Yes. 

11881.  And  in  many  instances,  instead  of  having  one 
or  two,  they  may  have  three  or  four?— That  would  be 
very  exceptional. 

11882.  You  mean  in  your  district? — Yes. 

11883.  But  if  flax  at  one  time  was  grown  on  a larger 
scale  than  at  present,  they  must  have  had  more  Hm. 
then  than  would  be  required  now?'— Undoubtedly. 

11884.  Does  it  not  then  follow  that  farmers  have 
more  dams  than  they  require  at  present?— It  is  pos- 
sible, but  there  would  not  be  very  much  difference. 
They  would  not  be  very  much  for  the  community! 
Many  of  the  dams  have  become  useless,  and  are  lying 
. out  of  repair;  breasts  are  broken  and  cattle  walking 
in  and  out,  and  people  don’t  look  upon  them  as  dams 
at  all.  Of  course,  a large  farmer  might  have  a 
dam  or  two  extra  on  his  farm.  Possibly  he  has.  I 
have  not  on  mine,  and  I am  growing  as  much  flax  now 
8in“  » our  society,  as  the  rotation  permits.  ’ 

1188o.  Would  you  say  you  are  an  exception  in  that 
respect?— I would.  I took  ways  and  means  of  avoid- 
ing trouble,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  with  the  Con- 
servators. They  treated  me  very  generously. 

11886.  Just  tell  us  about  that?— I did  not  conform 
with  the  law  some  five  years  ago,  and  we  mutually 
arranged,  the  matter.  They  asked  me  to  make  an 
•escape  dam  if  they  would  overlook  the  little  trouble, 
and  I made  the  escape  dam  without  very  much  cost. 

11887.  You  had  a fall  from  one  dam  to  the  other  ? 

Yes,  I made  the  escape  dam  parallel  to  the  main 
dam. 

11888.  So  that  you  can  run  the  water  from  the 
dam  which  contains  the  flax  to  the  empty  dam?— Yes, 

I did  it  at  a little  cost.  Many  others,  of  course,  might 
not  have  the  same  advantage. 

11889.  Why? — The  situation  might  not  be  the  same 
and  they  might  not  have  space. 

11890.  I understand  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  a catch-dam  if  there  is  a fall  from  one  to"  the 
other.  No,  there  might  not  be  much  difficulty  where 
men  would  have  spaoe.  The  only  difficulty  would  be 
the  breaking  up  of  some  extra  land  and  making  the 
extra  dam., 

11891.  Would  that  be  a great  difficulty? — I would  not 
say  that  it  would.  _ At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
■feeling  against  growing  flax  generally  among  farmers, 
and  that  prevents  them  making  any  preparation  in 
the  way  of  expending  any  additional  money  or  of  in- 
creamng  the  crop.  They  hesitate  to  do  so. 

11892.  There  would  not  really  be  any  difficulty  in 
making  catch-dams  where  there  is  sufficient  fall?— I 
would  say  they  should  be  made  where  ground  is  avail- 
able; but  there  might  be  a difficulty  there  vet,  less  or 
more.  J ’ 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  run  another  dam 


11900.  What  rotation  do  you  usually  follow  i„  m,,i 
distnctP-The  usual  rotation  is  a crop  of  oats  on  Te 
and  then  a crop  of  flax.  But  I do  notapprove  of  that 
rotation  myself,  from  experience.  PP  ™at 

11901.  What  rotation  do  you  adopt?— One  I call 
ZTf  J6n*  1 Starte2  first  my-  land 

motion  “TS  ™d  ia  the  ordinary 

£Sit“  *“  ”i-  “d  1 1,11  sufficient 

11902-3.  And  the  crop  became  “ laid  ” ? Vcrv  often 

had  nV°St  sUS  ccasiderable  expense  to  labour  it  I 
S“‘£tr,US  W«  d‘,d  »«‘  8“  on  a wet 

■■ 

V'-n  . flow  many  years  out  in  lea?— Five  or  six 
tratiS  rLf?d  ?retty  “uc)l  with  cattle,  who  get  concen- 
wtw  °+  d the  gfass>  » that  the  lLd  is  in  a 

f Vf  C1i1,tlv,atlon-  1 might  take  one  or  two 
ni^=  °ats  °n  the  Iea’  and  then  a crop  of  swede  tui- 
"V manured  less  or  more  with  bones,  which 
J.  use  on  swede  turnips. 

vflrv9i«nAnd  fan?yard  manure  as  well?— Yes,  it  is 

nexfi06'  Cr°P  f°llows  flax?-I  put  potatoes 

“»'•  P°  70U  foUow-  that  with  an  oat  crop?— It  is 
USunLwteat;  principally  wheat.  P 

11908.  And  grass-seed? — Oh,  yes. 

11909.  And  it  would  be  laid  down  for  five  or  six 
year®;“  ®Ve  years  is  a fair  average. 

liOiO  That  rotation  is  not  usually  followed  in  vour 
district.— It  is  not,  and  I suppose  there  are  reasons 
for  that.  I do  not  know  that  it  would  do  very  well 
if  you  were  not  farming  land  in  a high  state  of 
cultivation.  One  advantage  you  have  is  you  have 
your  land  clean,  which  is  very  essential,  and  I would 
say  in  consequence  that  the  quality  of  the  flax  would 

be  Jo  per  cent,  better. 

Y 11911.  Than  if  it  followed  the  oat  crop  after  lea? 

T°m  b2ve  “ea.  flax  ground  covered  with 
weeds  after  the  flax  has  been  pulled?— Yes. 

Yo“  tafee  flax  after  the  potato  crop?— After 
the  oats  and  turnips.  * 

* Have  you  then  many  weeds? Not  much a 

8°mu1vf  r6f,“Itl7’  and  We  nre  8,ad  see  that. 

lou  ,thmk  He  weeds  become  abundant  be- 
the  fl^  M.  rem,a‘?  ^ the  &cwd  in  cases  where 

ZL follows  oats  P-Yes.  The  most  troublesome 
fhf  OUr  di!tn^  “pearl  grass,  aud  you  have  not 
tfie  same  opportunity  of  removing  that  with  oats  and 
^m-  T|rere  is  no  time  when  you  can 
dean  land  as  well  as  when  preparing  it  for  turnips. 

YeT°  Hinchclikp- — And  also  when  in  turnips? 


**ouia  it  not  be  possible  to  run  another  dam 
parallel  to  the  one  containing  flax,  and  make  it 
eeper,  so  that  the  water  could  be  run  out  of  No.  1, 
which  contains  the  flax,  to  No.  2?— It  might,  but  not 
generally,  for  this  reason:  people  usually  obtain 
, r.  from  a burn,  and  the  dams  generally  run  par- 
uei  to  tlie  burn  as  near  ns  they  can  afford,  in  order 
^ nsai4 destruction  of  land  beside  them. 

11804.  They  make  the  dam  so  close  to  the  burn  that 
ere  is  not  room  to  erect  a new  dam  ? — Supposing 
your  dam  was  near  the  burn,  you  have  not  room  to 
erect  an  escape  dam. 

fixl189n  1116  1 suppose,  is  towards  the  burn?— 

Generally  speaking  it  is. 

n JJu9!?'  S“PP°sing  you  made  the  present  dam  the 
the  new  dam  ^°U  Woldd  baye  considerable  sinking  for 

li sol"  a*  would  not  be  impossible?— No. 

rideJ  you  place  the  dam  where  you  have 
mnek  to  ,S1  but  sometimes  the  fall  is  not  very 
i °ld  dams  are  generally  placed  so  near  the 
bum  +***  y°,u  laye  not  room  between  them  and  the 
unio™  eroot  an  escape  dam  for  the  water  there — 
net6®  701i  Put  it  above  the  other;  as  a rule,  there  is 
1 1 floo^TTr*  erecfc  an  escaue  dam. 
froTn  « jld  H be  very  difficult  to  ladle  the  water 
laW  ® dam  *o  another?— Yes,  with  our  ordinary 
not  i1  Tuld  not  teke  time  to  do  it.  We  have 

“ot  means  to  do  it.  • 


. J1.9,16;  Hr- Gordon.— Is  it  your  experience  that  land 
is  laid  down  for  a shorter  period  with  grass  now  than 
twenty  years  ago?— Much  the  same,  I think.  I do 
not  see  any  particular  change. 

*1£?H • Is  the  rotation  practically  the  same  in  your 
district  as  a number  of  years  ago?— Yes. 

H918.  We  have  had  evidence  from  different  districts 
in  wmen  rt  has  been  said  that  the  quality  of  flax 
raised  is  inferior  now  to  what  it  was  some  vears  ago, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  given  is  that  the  rotation  is 
now  much  shorter,  and  that  flax  crops  follow  each 
other  at  shorter  intervals?— I do  not  think  that  is 
the  cause. 

„ I19,19-  Dp  you  use  manures  for  your  flax  crop?— 
Yes,  latterly  we  do;  formerly  we  did  not. 

p.sr„wtm“°r“ io  ,<m  »« 

11921  What  effect  has  it  upon  the  crop?— I think  it 
stimulates  growth. 

cukrly2'  At  the  eariy  sta2e?— Tbe  early  stage  parti- 

■ ^P92p  Is  .i<!  your  experience  that  it  prevents  yellow- 
ing?—Certainly,  in  the  early  stages. 

11924.  When  a crop  of  flax  yellows  do  you  find  it 
usually  doing  so  in  patches?— Sometimes  it  does,  and 
sometimes  it  does  not. 

fi ' Wa,ld  re,sult  of  He  yellowing  in  the 
wmd/hUSe  b®  short  and  loug?— ' Yes;  when  it 

would  be  in  patches  it  would  causa  irregularity. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


11926.  Have  you  ever  seen  a field  yellowed  all  over? 
— I have — practically  all  over. 

11927.  Do  you  think  it  pays  a farmer  to  use  artificial 
manure  for  the  flax  crop? — In  my  experience  it  pays 
well  for  the  additional  cost  of  manure. 

11928.  In  the  yield  and  quality,  both? — Yes,  that 
is  my  experience  in  growing  flax.  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  'tests  for  the  past  five  years, 
6ince  the  Agricultural  Department  began  tests  in  our 
neighbourhood.  I think  it  is  very  remunerative  to 
apply  manure  in  a wise  way. 

11929.  Some  people  fear,  I think,  that  if  you  apply 
manures  to  flax  you  may  raise  a large  crop  of  straw, 
and  when  it  comes  to  be  worked  afterwards  in  the 
spinning -mills  it  doesn’t  yield? — Oh,  that  would  be  the 
result,  I would  say,  of  the  application  of  manures 
containing  ammonia  or  very  soluble  phosphate. 

11930.  You  do  not  think  potassie  manures  would 
produce  that? — I do  not  think  so.  I think  they  would 
produce  the  opposite  effect. 

11931.  Do  you  find  the  flax  crop  remunerative  as 
compared  with  other  crops? — I think  perhaps  the  best 
— that  is  my  experience. 

11932.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  figures  some 
time  later  showing  what  the  average  return  from  flax 
on  your  farm  would  be  compared  with  some  of  your 
other  crops? — Oh,  yes;  I can  determine  it,  but  not 
just  at  the  moment.  I can  give  you  pretty  much  what 
my  yield  is  and  the  price  I obtained  for  a few  years, 
but  not  the  comparison  with  the  net  results,  as  it 
were,  from  other  crops. 

11933.  You  have  not  been  taking  a note  of  it? — No; 
of  course,  we  musifc  work  the  rotation,  and  we  could 
not  alter  the  rotation  in  flax. 

11934.  I mean  the  cost  of  putting  in  the  flax  crop 
and  sowing  it? — I do  not  think  the  cost  of  working 
flax  so  great  as  it  is  often  held  out  to  be.  I hold  that 
the  potato  crop  is  much  more  expensive  to  labour, 
and  sometimes  not  so  remunerative.  Of  course, 
either  of  the  two  is  very  unsettled  as  regards  price.  I 
have  seen  flax  sold  at  30s.,  32s.,  and  38s.  per  cwt., 
and  last  year  I sold  it  myself  at  75s.  I have  seen 
potatoes  sold  at  lOd.  per  cwt.,  and  I have  seen  them 
sold  at  £6  5s.  per  ton. 

11935.  The  price  has  a great  deal  to  do  with 
whether  the  crop  is  remunerative  or  not? — Yes. 

11936.  Yield  would  also  be  an  important  item? — 
The  yield  need  not  make  so  very  much  difference  if 
you  farm  a good  deal.  Of  course,  the  seasons  can 
beat  you  in  any  case  if  they  are  bad. 

11937.  Which  of  the  two  crops  would  you  say  was 
the  more  uncertain: — flax  or  potatoes? — Very  little 
difference. 

11938.  Has  the  weather  an  equal  effect,  would  you 
say? — Very  much  the  same. 

11939.  Do  you  think  it  is  frequently  very  diffi- 
cult to  save  the  flax  crop-  if  you  have  bad  weather 
at  the  time  of  spreading? — It  is,  unless  you  have  a 
good  supply  of  labour.  If  you  have  a good  staff  -of 
labour  and  can  take  advantage  of  the  weather  when 
a good  day  comes  it  is  not  so  bad. 

11940.  You  have  the  advantage  that  you  can  get 
plenty  of  labour  when  required? — I have  not  had  any 
trouble,  but  you  must  treat  the  hands  well. 

11941.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  flax  might 
be  sold  in  the  green  state,  when  dried,  to  a company- 
do  you  think  that  possible? — It  would  be  possible,  but 
I do  not  think  it  would  be  much  to,  our  advantage. 

11942.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  dry  the  flax  when 
pulled? — Oh,  yes. 

11943.  By  gating  it? — Yes.  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  much  to  our  advantage  to  adopt  that  system. 

11944.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  tried  ? — No,  except  by 
the  Department. 

11945.  Was  it  successfully  carried  out  on  the  plots? 
— It  seemed  so.  I do  not  think  it  has  been  adopted 
on  the  experimental  plots,  but  portions  have  been  pur- 
chased outside  the  experimental  plots. 

11946.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  seed?— I 
think  since  the  Department  took  an  interest  in  the 
matter  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  not  any 
reason  to  complain  in  regard  to  seed.  The  seed  is 
very  good. 

11947.  Do  you  think  the  prizes  offered  in  peed 
by  the  Donegal  County  Committee  had  some  effect  in 
causing  better  seed  to  be  sold  throughout  the  dis- 
tricts?— I do  not  say  that. 


11948.  In  what  way  has  the  improvement  taken 
place? — So  far  as  our  Society  is  concerned,  we 
obtained  our  seed  from  the  Irish  Agricultural. 
Wholesale  Society,  and  wo  hod  the  experience  and 
results  of  the  Department’s  experiments,  and  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Mol,  the  manager  of  our  Society.  His 
advice  was  a considerable  benefit,  because  he  is  able 
very  often  to  make  a suggestion  as  an  expert  in  re- 
gard to  seed,  and  I find  his  guidnneo  very  beneficial;  a 
number  of  us  of  lato  years  took  the  seed  recommended 
to  us,  I think,  through  the  Department’s  representa- 
tive, and  purchased  it  from  tho  Irish  Agricultural 
Wholesale  Society. 

11949.  The  experimental  plots  were  of  some  prac- 
tical value  to  the  farmers  in  your  district?— Of  every 
value,  to  the  rising  generation  especially. 

11950.  Has  great  interest  been  taken  in  the  plots 
in  your  district? — It  varies.  The  average  farmer  is 
not  alive  to  tho  interest  taken  in  him.  He  is  numb 
to  it  and  looks  with  suspicion  on  many  things. 

11951.  It  is  a matter  requiring  time? — It  is,  but  I • 
think  it  is  a benefit. 

11952.  You  are  quite  satisfied  you  can  procure  good 
seed  in  Ireland? — Oh,  yes.  I have  no  complaint  with, 
regard  to  seed  during  the  past  five  years. 

11953.  Mit.  Babboub. — Would  you  say  the  farmer 
has  found  flax-growing  more  remunerative  since  the 
formation  of  the  Society? — Certainly,  I do. 

11954.  Can  you  toll  us  why  ? — I would  say  it  is  oui 
experience;  so  far  as  our  Society  is  concerned,  1 
would  not  hesitate  in  the  least  to  say  there  is  an 
average  increase  of  IDs.  per  cwt.  now  in  the  way  the 
flax  is  turned  out  and  the  care  with  which  it  is 
handled.  Last  year,  for  instance,  I got  75s.  per  cwt, 
for  portion  of  my  flax.  That  was  a fairly  good  price. 
Of  course,  conditions  were  exceptional  last  year.  For 
the  past  five  years  I would  say  that  the  average  price 
would  be  about  64s.  or  65s.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  an  odd  exception — for  example,  when,  owing  to 
insufficient  accommodation,  dams  have  to  be  used  a 
second  time,  and  in  that  easo  a portion  of  tho  flax 
might  not  bo  so  good. 

11955.  The  scutching  has  improved? — Yes;  both  in 
the  Society  s mills  and  private  mills  as  well  since 
they  have  had  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the 
Society’s  mills. 

11956.  If  one  of  these  scutch-mills  had  not  im- 
proved the  other  would  not  have  had  the  same  induce- 
ment to  improve? — The  old  system,  I think,  was  a 
great  injury  in  our  neighbourhood  to  flax-growing. 

11957.  There  was  a new  system  of  co-operative 
societies  introduced  ? — Yes. 

11958.  In  tho  interests  of  the  flax-growing  industry 
would  you  recommend  further  formation  of  co-opera- 
tive societies? — Yes,  I would.  But  it  is  very  hard  to 
keep  them  alive.  Even  members  of  the  society  dent 
seem  to  take  sufficient  interest  in  their  own  benefit 
with  regard  to  them.  Very  often  there  are  ways 
and  means  used  whereby  they  are  diverted  from  send- 
ing their  supply.  Men  who  have  the  advantage  of 
coming  to  a society  mill  will  be  found  turning  away 
and  getting,  their  flax  done  somewhere  else,  where 
you  would  feel  quite  certain  they  do  not  get  as  good 
a return  as  regards  yield  or  tow,  or  the  flax  turned 
out  as  well  as  it  could  be. 

11959.  Despite  that  apathy,  generally  you  are  con- 
vinced it  has  benefited? — Very  considerably.  I have 
heard  men  chatting  amongst  themselves  in  some 
public  place — I remember  a man  who  had  immense- 
experience,  I suppose  for  sixty  years,  a right  good 
man  in.  the  ordinary  way  who  could  sow  flax  and 
handle  it  properly  in  every  way,  and  who  generally 
obtained  a first-rate,  price.  In  conversation  with  a 
mill-owner,  he  said  he  would  stop  growing  flax  if  WB 
did  not  get  some  better  way  of  getting  it  handled. 
'‘Why,”  he  said,  "we  will  soon  get  nothing  at  all  ont 
of  the  mill  when  we  send  our  flax." 

11960.  Would  the  Society  -have  been  of  any  good 
to  the  flax-growers  without  the  Department?— I do 
not  think  you  could  have  formed  it  very  well. 

11961.  If  the  Department  had  not  assisted  yon 
could  not  have  formed  it? — I do  not  think  s6. 

11962.  Would  the  Department  have  given  as  g°°“ 
help  to-  the  flax-grower  if -there;  had  not  been  any 
society? — I do  not  see  how  they  could,  because  when 
we  formed  our-  Society,  the  Department  was  g>od 
enough  to  send  an.  expert  to  .visit. our  mill  and  they 
supplied  us  with-  a man  of  great  practical  -experience 
in  the  handling  of  flax  as  manager. 
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11963.  Would  you  recommend  the  Department  to 
form  these  societies  ?— For  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity I -would,  but  they  should  see  there  is  a good 
basis  to  work  on.  For  instance,  when  many  farmers 
attend  a meeting  and  hear  a representative  of  the 
Department  giving  a lecture  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantages  of  forming  a socially,  they  are  read,  to  join. 
The,  Win  tahe  a.  share  or  two,  but  if  the  Soiiet,  does 
not  get  on  well,  they  turn  away,  and  if  they  are  called 
on  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  shares,  they  think  they 
are  robbed.  The  result  is,  that  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  done,  these  societies  in  some  cases  are 
dissolveo,  and,  as  a consequence,  those  who  have  taken 
the  most  trouble  and  risk  suffer.  There  is  then  an 
immediate  lapse  back  into  the  old  system.  For  the 
benefit  of  flax-growers  in  the  country,  I would  say  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Department  in  some 
way  or  other  to  form  new  societies  and  try  and  sup. 
port  those  that  exist.  In  our  district,  it  is  only,  I 
fear,  a matter  of  time  until  they  are  all  lapsed.  ’ 

11964.  The  Department  has  not  formed  these  socie- 
ties?— They  gave  us  a subsidy  for  them. 

11965.  Did  anyone  come  down  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  form  them? — I suppose  it  was  a representa- 
tive of  the  Wholesale  Society  that  assisted  us. 

11966.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — The  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  ?— Yes ; it  was  linked  with  the 
Department  at  the  time. 

11967.  Mr.  Barbour.— The  Organisation  Society 
formed  these  societies? — Yes. 

11968.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  De- 
partment formed  them? — I could  not  say;  I think  as 
circumstances  stand  it  would  be  better  for  the  De- 
partment to  form  them. 

11969.  What  price  does  the  co-operative  society 
charge  for  scutching  P — 10s.  per  owt. 

11970.  What  do  proprietary  mills  charge? — About 
8s.  per  cwt. 

11971.  How  do  the  proprietary  mills  treat  the  tow? 

— That  is  where  the  profit  is.  It  is  to  their  advan- 
tage to  get  as  much  tow  as  possible. 

11972.  What  does  the  'farmer  get  for  it? — 6d.  per 
cwt.  for  flax. 

11973.  Can  you  guess  from  your  knowledge  of  co- 
operative societies  how  much  that  tow  is  really  worth? 
—It  would  be  worth  on  an  average,  say,  Is.  6d.  to 
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2s.  per  cwt. 

11974.  Mr.  Hinohceiff. — Less  the  cost  of  scutch- 
ing?—Yes. 

11975.  Mr.  Barbour. — Does  the  co-operative  mill 
make  less  tow  than  the  proprietary  mill? — Very  con- 
siderably less. 

11976.  So  that  the  farmer  has  a more  profitable 
yield  from  the  co-operative  mill? — Yes. 

11977 . Mr.  Crawford. — Are  you  satisfied  that  your 
results  of  flax-growing  are  better  than  the  average  in 
your  district? — Yes. 

11978.  Do  your  neighbours  realise  that? — They  do 
not  seem  to  take  very  much  interest  in  my  affairs. 
Iney  must  know  it. 

11979.  Have  any  of  them  adopted  your  rotation  ? 
—I  think  not  generally.  There  might  be  a case  or 

11980.  Do  you  know  whether  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  the  same  good  results? — It  has  as  a general 
rule.  I know  we  were  running  for  a prize  on  one 
occasion ; my  flax  happened  to  come  out  first,  and 
A thought  it  might  not  against  flax  of  the  same 
rotation.  During  the  last  five  years  I have  had 
arst>  sec°ud  and  third  prizes. 

11981.  Is  it  during  the  last  five  years  that  you 
adopted  that  rotation  ?— That  is  all. 

11982.  It  was  originally  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
it "“v1111  and  you  continued  it  being  so  satisfied  with 
to  that*  ^ WaS  d*ssa'®s®ed  with  the  rotation  prior 

+kl1?313'i?:avG  “any  farmers  in  your  locality  tested 
y,  • Native  merits  of  the  co-operative  mill  and  pro- 
prietary mills?— They  have.  P 

Thli  j Wbat  have  generally  been  the  results?— 

l'Iqq£  “wt  S1tm  ?°  .be  V€IY  anxious  to  admit  results. 
beTL-^  tbeir  own  course  and  conduct  not 
jv.  „ °lcatlon  as  t°  how  the  results  turned  out? — 
peculiiri-  m?re\  d saad  before,  there  is  something 
to  cn7J^  bOUtAACertam  farmers-  They  do  not  seem 
respect  r ~atber®  from  their  own  interests  in  every 
drive  +w  "Tcumstances  bear  upon  them.  They 
In  out  a?  *°  cerfain  places  for  certain  reasons, 
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quahty  I should  sav  to  me  was  at  least Tos!'’ to  15s°. 
f®  ,CTr7  better.  The  yield  on  my  system  is  much 
better  than  on  the  other. 

11999.  Do  you  think  it  would  to  to  the  udrant.g, 
ad°Pfc  tlus  astern  of  rotation?— I 
munity  7 '*  W°U  d be  for  tbe  advantage  of  the  com- 

l0Dg,  bavV0U  adopted  it? — Five  rears, 
lou  saw  it  yourself,  and  that  year  I obtained  second 
pnze.  Last  year  I had  34  acres  or  3a.  lr.  flax,  and 
“ n 1 got, /5s-  Per  cwt.,  and  I bad  almost 
•lU  cwt.  per  Cunningham  acre. 

12001.  How  long  have  you  applied  kainit? — Seven 
7 €lg,  /®ars-  TV>r  seven  or  eight  years  before 
that  I bad  stopped  growing  flax.  The  price  was  poor 
ana  it  was  not  encouraging. 

1 o00m,  D°  any  of  .Your  neighbours  grow  in  this 
way  • — There  might  be  one  or  two. 

12003.  Do  you  sow  down  grass-seed  with  flax? — 
JNo;  1 take  a potato  crop  after  the  flax  and  then  an 
oat  or  wheat  crop  and  sow  down  grass-seed  then.  In 
order  to  keep  your  land  clean,  that  seems  to  be  a 
necessity.  One  of  the  greatest  troubles  in  our  dis- 
*£ict  is  to  keep  the  land  clean  from  pearl  grass.  I 
think  that  is  the  greatest  enemy  farmers  have  to  con- 
tend with. 

12004.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — What  class  of  land  have 
you  generally  in  the  district  ?— Medium  soil  in  the 
Finn  /alley;  rather  inclined  to  be  warm,  sandy. 

12d05.  On  which  class  of  land  is  it  you  have  the 
most  difficulty  with  pearl  grass?— On  good  clay  land 
with  an  average  gravelly  soil. 

12006.  What  variety  of  seed  is  most  usually  sown 
m your  district?— I think  recently  Eiga— in  all  cases 
up  to  the  last  few  years;  latterly  Eiga  child— Dutch 
has  been  introduced. 

12007.  What  brought  that  to  your  notice?— Ex- 
periments chiefly  and  Mr.  Mol’s  advice. 

12008..  As  to  the  results  as  yet?— A number  of  us 
were  guided  by  his  advice  and  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, I always  found  it  very  correct. 

12009.  You  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  the 
opinion  that  Dutch  seed  suits  certain  land  and  Eiga 
seed  suits  certain  land?— No;  I cannot  say  there  is. 
I think  if  you  were  to  get  good  Eiga  or  good  Dutch, 
either  might  do.  For  instance,  Pernau  Crown — 
Eussian — seems  to  be  better  for  the  last  couple  of 
years.  Before,  it  was  Eiga  child. 


STRi BISS. 
July  8,  1910. 

J.  B.  Gamble, 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


J.  B.  Gamble, 
Esq.,  J.P. 


12010.  Last  year,  for  instance,  yon  are  aware  Riga 
_ child  from  Holland  was  of  poor  quality  owing  to  the 

Jtjlt  8,  1910.  bad  harvest? — I cannot  tell.  It  was  the.  Pernau 
— Crown  I used,  and  it  seemed  to  do  all  right. 

12011-2.  Did  you  see  any  Dutch  seed  last  year?— Not 
that  I remember.  I did  not  hear  any  complaint.  If 
seed  is  bought  outside  societies  it  is  generally  Riga 
child  that  is  bought. 

12013.  All  members  of  your  Society  are  satisfied 
to  buy  Dutch  or  Riga  in  any  particular  year?— Yes. 

12014.  There  have  been  no  individual  complaints  of 
the  seed  supplied  by  the  Society  being  bad? — I never 
heard  any  complaint. 

12015.  Mr.  Gordon. — It  is  more  a question  of 
quality  of  seed  than  of  soil? — Yes. 

12016.  Mr.  Hincholiee. — -Would  you  give  us  a short 
history  of  your  Co-operative  Flax  Society.  Who 
organised  the  first  meeting? — It  was  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Stewart  came  from  the  Department  much  about  the 
same  time.  I rather  think  both  of  them  were  to- 
gether when  I saw  them  first. 

12017.  Mr.  Adams  dealt  with  organisation  proper 
and  Mr.  Stewart  with  flax  matters? — Yes. 

12018.  You  theu  rented  a mill,  I think  P — Two  mills. 
12019.  How  long  had  you  these  mills? — I think  two 
years. 

12020.  And  then,  I understand,  you  bought  a mill? 
— We  bought  one  of  the  two  mills  and  some  land  in 
conjunction  with  it  and  some  other  mill  property 
besides,  a corn  mill  and  a threshing  mill. 

12021.  And  at  present  you  own  a mill  with  new 
machinery,  a new  engine,  a corn  mill,  and  a threshing 
mill? — Yes,  and  about  12  acres  of  land. 

12022.  So  that  your  members  have  been  satisfied 
to  invest  considerable  capital  in  this  Society? — Yes. 
they  have  invested  and  taken  considerable  risk,  but 
unfortunately  the  work  is  left  to  a very  small  com- 
mittee. I suppose  they  think  if  their  neighbours  do 
it  there  is  no  need  of  them  bothering. 

12023.  It  is  left  really  to  the  enthusiasts? — Yes; 
but  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm.  , 
12024.  Did  the  Department  give  you  a grant  of 
money  towards  the  wages  of  an  approved  manager? 
—Yes,  £20. 

12025.  That  was  continued  three  years? — Yes. 
12026.  Since  then  the  Society  have  had  the  services 
of  Mr.  Mol,  a Dutch  expert,  to  supervise  the  work- 
ing of  the"  millP — Yes. 

12027.  Your  members  have  a call  on  his  services 
as  to  advice  regarding  seed  and  manure? — Yes. 

12028.  He  sows  the  flax,  I think,  for  many  mem- 
bers?— He  does,  and  superintends  the  sowing  of  it. 

12029.  Was  the  Addle  machine  much  used  for  sow- 
ing flax  some  time  ago? — I think  until  four  or  five 
years  ago  we  never  saw  it. 

12030.  Was  it  Mr.  Mol  who  brought  it  to  your 
notice  ? — Yes. 

12030a.  It  has  become  general  now? — I should  say 
it  has.  The  greater  portion  of  the  sowing  is  done 
with  it. 

12031.  I understand  Mr.  Mol  has  trained  other 
men  to  use  the  fiddle? — Yes;  he  has. 

12032.  And  they  are  hired  by  the  farmers  to  do  it? 
■ — Yes.  My  foreman  sows  latterly  with  it.  With 
care  it  is  very  well  done.  Of  course, .we  sometimes 
take  more  pains  in  the  way  in  which  we  put  on  the 
seed — reverse  the  sowing,  sow  half  first  and  then 
change  it. 

12033.  Mr.  Mol  also  advises  as  to  the  retting  of 
your  flax? — Yes. 

12034.  And  finally  as  to  the  scutching  and  sale? 


12035.  Do  you  find  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  flax 
of  use  to  members? — I find  it  of  every  value. 

12036.  His  work  must  have  encouraged  improved 
cultivation  of  flax?— Yes. 

12037.  Isn't  there  a feeling  amongst  farmers  gen- 
erally that  they  da  not  know  the  comparative  value 
of  their  flax  as  they  do  other  crops — the  difference 
in  quality  in  their  flax  as  to  how  that  should  affect 
its  value? — Well,  they  are  not  very  perfect  in  their 
judgment.  At  the  same  time  they  have  a fair  idea 
of  what  the  flax  is  in  quality. 

12038.  Don’t  you  think  the  farmers  generally  are 
less  confident  in  their  judgment  of  flax  than  other 
producie? — Certainly.  I think  they  have  a very 

good  reason. 

12039.  In  regard  to  the  marketing  of  flax,  you 
are  in  favour  of  an  open  market?— Yes,  by  all  means> 


12040.  Would  there  uot  be  sufficient  flax  brought 
intoStrabaue  to  tempt  buyers  to  attend  there  if  the 
six  or  seven  co-operative  societies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood sent  all  their  flax? — I think  there  might. 

12041.  Apart  from  other  mills? — Yes;  but  I think 
other  mills  would  be  as  ready  to  send  it  if  they  found 
it  a better  market. 

12042.  As  regards  price,  we  have  hoard  in  many  dis- 
tricts that  after  Christmas  there  is  a sudden  drop  in 
prices — is  that  general  in  your  district? — Well  it 
has  been,  but  there  are  considerable  exceptions. 

12043.  Lust  year  would  bo  an  exception? — Yes,  and 
some  other  years  might  have  been  exceptions.  Taking 
it  as  a rule,  flax  is  sold  at  a better  prico  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  than  at  any  other  time. 

12044.  The  desire  of  fanners  is  to  get  flax  rushed 
in  scutching  and  get  it  to  market? — Yes,  to  meet  bills. 
There  is  always  a want  of  money  about  November, 
and  flax  is  a commodity  that  brings  hard  cask  into 
your  hands. 

12045.  Has  your  Society  any  system  of  advancing 
sums  of  money  to  members  on  account  of  their  flax? 
— We  did  that  sometimes. 

12046.  Was  it  a success?  Have  yen  continued  it? 
— We  did  not  do  much  of  it  last  year,  for  our  capital 
did  not  afford  it.  Wo  wore  at  considerable  expense 
in  purchasing  this  new  plant  and  getting  this  new 
machinery  erected ; it  cost  considerably  more  than  we 
anticipated.  Wo  were  led  bit  by  bit  to  getting  this 
machinery.  That  lowered  our  capital,  and  it  is 
struggle  enough  with  us  as  it  is.  We  find  when  we 
take  into  consideration  insurances  of  men  and  property 
and  all  the  expenses,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  make 
the  transaction  pay  at  the  prico  of  lOs.  per  cwt. 

12047.  Apart  from  that  system  by  your  Society, 
have  you  ever  known  of  a similar  system  of  people 
making  advances  on  flax  to  farmers  either  through 
the  scutch  mill-owners  or  other  people  ? — Less  or  more, 

12048.  It  is  not  general? — It  is  not.  It  would  be 
in  a very  small  way. 

12049-50.  You  speak  about  tho  comparatively  satis- 
factory yield  you  hare  on  your  land? — Yes ; larger 
than  the  average. 

12051.  And  before  you  resumed  growing  flax,  five 
years  ago,  your  land  had  boon  rested  from  flax?— 
Yes;  for  some  seven  years  probably. 

12052.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  when  land 
has  not  been  in  flax  for  a long  number  of  years,  you 
are  fairly  safe  for  one  or  two  crops  in  rotation  after- 
wards?— That  is  said  to  be  the  case,  but  I question  it 
very  much.  I think  an  ordinary  seven  years’  rota- 
tion for  any  crop  with  good  handling  does  not  injure 
the  yield. 

12053.  If  you  were  taking  land  for  flax  as  is  done 
in  your  district,  would  you  be  inclined  to  pay  more 
for  land  not  flaxed  for  20  or  25  years? — It  would 
depend  on  circumstances.  There  are  other  tilings 
I would  consider  quite  as  much.  Laud  in  a bad  state 
of  cultivation  or  badly  cleaned 

12054.  Taking  those  things  equal  as  far  as  you 
could  judge,  whicli\  would  you  tako? — I thinO  would 
prefer  the  ordinary  rotation,  if  it  was  well-cultivated, 
well  cleaned,  land. 

12055.  Than  land  lying  10  or  20  years  without  flax 
although  that  land  might  be  equally  clean  and  in 
good  heart? — I would  not  say  that.  I think  I would 
prefer  the  land  with  the  absence  of  flax  cultivation. 
I cannot  say  from  experience  that  it  is  a benefit. 
In  our  district  I have  known  land  which,  when  allowed 
to  remain  out  for  seven  or  eight  years,  begins  to 
deteriorate  as  regards  yield  of  grass.'  It  is  ploughed 
up  and  the  oats  on  it  would  not  be  so  good  as  in  the 
ordinary  rotation.  Strange  to  say,  subsequent  CTops 
might  be  good  enough. 

12056-7.  You  pay  10s.  in  your  Society  for  scutching 
flax?— Yes. 

12058.  Isn’t  that  3d.  per  stone  more  than  the 
general  charge? — Yes. 

12059.  You  find  apart  from  the  benefits  the  mem- 
bers derive  from  tow,  the  2s.  per  cwt.  that  they  pa? 
extra  for  scutching  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  m- 
cv cased  price  the  spinners  give  for  the  flax? — Far  more, 
and  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  tow  from  the  Society; 
in  my  experience  that  brings  about  Is.  Bd.  on  an 
average.  That  would  bring  the  net  cost  of  scutching 
down  to  8s.  6d.  . 

130S0.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  and 
the  scutched  flax?— Yes. 
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12061.  Me.  HmoEOEro  -Wtat  system  do  joe  ob-  12037.  You  reolis.,  I , that  the  Coirierva- 

seiT0  m regard  to  the  distribution  of  tow  among  tho  vators  in  their  actiok  are  ST onlv  leorieotS, ,l?„ 

members ? — IV  e preserve  every  man’s  tow  by  itself,  interests  of  the  Fislier-  f >- . ?P f , ..s, tl16 

and  it  is  scutched  at  the  one  time  and  whatever  it  men  at  sea? — I do  no- 


yields he  gets,  and  we  sell  it  at  an  average  price.  into 
12062.  Do  you  scutch  the  tow  during  the  has  12 
scutching  season? — Last  year  we  did;  the  previous  man 
years  we  did  not  find  it  convenient.  the  s 

12063.  How  many  members  have  you? About  40  12< 


°fBth®  Fishery  Company,  but  of  the  fisher-  Jmr  8 1910 
men  at  sea.  I do  not  think  the  farmers  take  that  — 


into  consideration. 


12088.  Don't  you  think  that  as  a public-spirited  Esq-i  J.P. 
in  you  should? — I think  there  is  a good  deal  of 


ars  we  did  not  find  it  convenient.  the  absence  of  that  public-spirit  in  our  societies 

12063.  How  many  members  have  you?— About  40  12089-  D°  you  realise  that  there  are  many  hun- 

m-  fii°f  men  fishin°  for  salmon  in  the  sea  who  depend 

12064.  And  how  many  stocks  have  you  at  work?  . their  supply  on  the  supply  of  young  fish  in  vour 
46.  rivers?— -I  quite  admit  that.  It  does  not  concern 


- - — , — - -a-u  ura  uuv  concern 

12065.  What  length  of  season  did  you  work  last  *e?hngs  m general.  We  look  to  ourselves,  I 

year?— Owing  to  a fire  our  season  was  a chequered  °ur  interests  in  our  district, 

one  last  year.  When  we  were  working  with  12  stocks  -nt  , auj  four  _ land  is  nearly  all  bought  out  now?— 
about  five  months  was  the  run  from  the  time  we  P«vate.  ^ 

started. 


12066.  Is  there  any  increase  in 
trict  this  year  ? — In  area? 

12067.  Yes? — Yes;  I think  there 


4209!.  Your  neighbour’s  land?— Yes. 
vour  dis-  +i  1'20?2-  ^ve  tho-v  claimed  any  angling  rights  when 
y they  bought  out?— Yes;  but  they  have  very  little 

angling  privileges  in  our  neighbourhood. 


i-uui . iesr — xes;  i tnmK  tnere  is.  lsmtfi  v™ 

- s”d  “ SKjJS 


year?— Tliat  is  the  chief  reason.  ° fishes  our  ,■  n?c‘  Th,e  par‘ 

12069.  Any  otksr  difflaultia,  th.ru  may  bo  in  re-  for  years.  Haw  tli"y  .™|  5 St’kuo?1 
gari  to  seel  or  fl«E-«-ater  troubles  or  oujtiiing  else  1209-1.  The  right  It  Miing  iu  you“  irir  te  uot 
“5??  b“.d  ‘b»YO*r  askstjearP-Yes.  go  ttith  the  laud  o»  the  b«&?_i  do  not too”  K 
l-u/u.  bo  tiiat  price  to  a large  extent  determines  is  a question  that  has  not  been  tested. 

W oA-n  farmerS  S?w  °r  not;— Price  is  the  main  factor  12095.  If  farmers  have  acquired  the  *ri«bt  of  any- 
1301 ,i  °U  s£?ke  of  seemS  801116  flax-straw  dried  hng  on  their  own  land,  would  it  not  be  to  their  own 


i a field  near  Castlefinn  ?— Yes,  by  the  Department.  interests  to  look  after  the  fislr?— I do  not  think  thev 

12072.  Did  you  see  what  was  dried  last  year?— Yes.  would  bother.  I would  think  they  would  use  flax  in 


12073.  Did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  weli  dried? It  dams  iu  the  ordinary 

seemed  to  be  all  right.  I saw  a sample.  12096.  You  have  in  many  cases  difficulty  in  regard 

12074.  Do  you  know  how  that  seed  geminated? v tbe  flax-water  over  the  erection  of  catch-dams? — 

Very  well — a good,  fair  average.  _T 

12075.  I think  about  22  per  cent,  germination,  as  t J?U,  ^hmL'  neighbours  object  to  the 

tested  by  the  Department  ?— I did  not  hear  the  quan-  , l * u *S?y  do‘  1I,f  the/  "'ere  granted  eonsider- 

tity.  There  was  no  deficiency  in  the  growth  of  the  « they  w°uJd  not  be  Put  to  much  cost- 

crop.  J tliere  would  be  more  of  them  made. 

12076.  It  was  a surprising  result?— Yes.  o„i20^8'  Y°U  *-d  -n,0t  °b;ject  to  the  0°st?— But  my 

ioAf?f7  a e , i j n c . , , . , case  was  exceptional. 


tity.  There  was 

12076.  It  was 
12077.  As  far 


10  deficiency  in  the  growth  of  the 

surprising  result? — Yes. 
is  you  could  tell  from  the  dried 


12078.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  retting  of  outlay. 


afford  to  commence  and  spend  a few  pounds  in  extra 


flax  in  large  ponds  or  lakes  apart  from  dams? — 
No,  I have  not. 

12079..  There  is  no  system  of  that  sort  in  your  dis- 
trict?— 1 have  heard  of  it  being  done  in  the  river 
Finn  years  ago,  but  not  in  my  time. 

12080.  It  would  be  a risky  proceeding  in  the  river 
Finn.  It  might  be  flooded  down? — Yes. 

12081.  Have  you  seen  fish  killed  with  flax-water? 

• — No;  not  in  our  neighbourhood. 


12082.  You  don't  doubt  but  that  flax-water  would  compulsion,  it  is  a necessity  they  are  required  to  com  pi; 


12100.  Surely  a small  farmer’s  dam  would  not  cost 


12102.  Are  there  a good  many  sheep  in  your  district? 
— There  are  a good  many. 

12103.  The  farmers  who  have  sheep  are  put  to  a 
good  deal  of  expense  in  sheep-dipping? — Yes. 

12104.  Do.  they  object? — No;  because  apart  from 


kill  fish? — I have  no  doubt  at  all  about  it. 

12083.  Mb.  Lake. — The  Conservators  treated  you 


with. 

12105.  Not  only  in  their  o 


i interests,  but  in  the 


well  in  this  question  of  flax-water? — Personally,  I interests  of  the  public? — In  their  own  interest.  I 
arnnlJ  do  not  think  it.  is  in  f.ViA  intnvocf  nf  t.fco  nuMU 


would  say  they  did. 
12084.  Could  you  give 


— yyju.  us  details? — They  tested  my  . , , - . - ------  — j 

dams  when  we  were  about  finished  taking  out  the  required  to  dip  quite  as  often  before  compulsion  was 
flax  and  asked  me  if  I had  made  any  provision  for  m 12107  a!L:Q0W  ’ to  aT,,  +£°U]deV  , 


not  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

12106.  Surely  that  is  the  object  of  the  law? — They 


preventing  flax-water  getting  into  the  river.  I said  l 1210 7 ' ,Do  J?u,  reaUy  ‘think  that  sheep-dipping  v 
had  not,  as  the  dams  had  been  there  perhaps  100  years  as  Prev®ie°t  before  the  Order  as  now?— With  e 
and  in  use,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  the  people  did  not  Per,s°n,  bred  feeP  to  a?Y  fxtcnt-  „ mi 
look  upon  such  precaution  as  a necessity.  I said  per-  12103.  How  about  small  farmers?— Tl 
haps  the  water  might  have  got  into  some  other  dam  , oinn  at  h,  . 

before  it  reached  thi  riuer.  On.  of  tee  meu  looked  and  ,12™-  tb>Y  *?  ao.itP_Y« 

he  said  it  did  not  aud  that  he  believed  it  want  ihte  tho  .,1211”'  emeusea  of  sheep  d.ppir 
river.  1 said  I was  sorrj,  and  teaf  I did  uot  waut  to  ? onSerstana?-!  do  not  think 

break  the  law,  and  would  be  glad  to  make  provisiou  J;™'  f once  mad.  docs  for 

if  possible.  It  was  auggested  iiat  without  much  coat  , 12u2-  1>“s  expenses  of  d 

we  could  make  an  escape  dam.  I said  I thought  that  2 ^ a yCari.  . . . 


.,  m biia  uaius  11a u ueen  vuere  pernaps  ruu  years  * y , y , , — , , — 

me,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  the  people  did  not  bred  ^eep  to  any  extent 

on  such  precaution  as  a necessity.  I said  per-  12103.  How  about  small  farmers?— They  did 
e water  might  have  got  into  some  other  dam  , oiao  at  l . , ...  _ 

b reached  the  river.  One  of  the  men  looked  and  iV-nr?"  iru°W  tbey  baTS 

it  did  not  and  that  he  believed  it  went  into  the  ■ ,1211°-  e/plnse®  0 ofT  |heeP  d}PP}DS  ar6 


break  the  law,  and  would  be  glad  to  make  provision  d2^’  f ^h-dam  once  made  does  for  ever?-Yes. 

if  possible.  It  was  suggested  that  without  much  cost  12112'  -“V™  have  tl16  expenses  of  dipping  sheep 

we  could  make  an  escape  dam.  I said  I thought  that  ea?“  ^ * 

was  the  case.  It  was  reported  and  I was  written  to  - 12H3-  On  an  average,  the  erection  of  a catch-dam 

bp  tie  toad  of  the  Complny  ..king  me  to  adopt  thi.  ^ 

oyatern  „d  I would  hive  uo  further  troubfi.  I dlpF”s  rf  •‘f?,  ” V'S  httl» 

— J — at..  - - - - cost._  The  first  expense  is  practically  nothing;  a 


undertook  to  do  so  and  made  the  escape  dam.  jiL'Z-Ti  a”  T — V-'  “ — “‘"6 


in  any  way  ? — In  my  case  it  was  not,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  has  prevented  me  from  taking  land  for  flax 


will  dip  twenty  sheep 


the  flax  in  dams  where  the  water  must  run  into  the 
nver;  sooner  than  have  a row,  and  be  brought  np 
at  petty  sessions  and  get  myself  exposed,  I would 
rather  not  take  the  risk. 

. 12086.  Have  any  of  ,your  neighbours  effected  a 
similar  compromise?— Very  few,  I think. 


in  other  places  whe^I  hid  no  alWri^Tut*^  p7t  pl^P^of  dip+PJng 

Hie  flax  in  dams  where  the  water  must  run  into  the  1 “d  7 P 


12116.  Still,  farmers  are  put  to  considerable  expense 
and  trouble  by  the  sheep-dipping  orders  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public?— Not  much  expense— a little  bit  of 
trouble.  There  are  few  farmers  who  would  average 
more  than  20  sheep,  and  Is.  or  2s.  in  the  year  they 
do  not  .consider  very  much. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


John  Tateor,  Esq.,  representing  the  Castlefinn  Co-operative  Flax  Society,  Ltd.,  examined. 


Strabane. 

Jtot  8,  1910. 

John  Taylor, 
Esq. 


12117.  Me.  Gordon. — You  represent  the  Castlefinn 
Co-operative  Flax  Society? — Yes. 

12118.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

12119.  Do  you  grow  flax? — I do. 

12120.  Have  you  been  growing  flax  for  the  last 
ten  years? — Yes;  for  SO  years. 

12121.  You  have  sown  flax  this  year? — Yes. 

12122.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gamble 
—do  you  agree  with  it?— I agree  with  every  word  he 

*^2123.  Your  Society  state  that  they  consider  that 
the  decrease  in  the  area  under  flax  is  caused  uy  the 
expenses  of  labour,  unremunerative  Prices,  difficulty 
of  marketing,  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  lusnery 
Conservators  in  regard  to  the  retting  process?  Yes. 

12124-5.  Do  you  agree  that  these  are  some  of  the 
chief  causes  that  have  brought  about  this  decrease. 

12126.  Do  you  follow  the  same  rotation?  No;  I 

° 12127.  Would  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
your  rotation  is? — Generally  after  lea-land,  oats. 

12128.  Is  that  the  rotation  followed  in  your  dis- 
trict?—In  general  it  is. 

12129.  Is  the  rotation  as  a rule  shorter  than  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago?— Well,  I think  for  the  last  year 
or  two,  since  the  price  improved  a little,  it  is  a little 
shorter  with  some  parties.  In  my  own  case  it  is 
no  shorter.  I used  to.  sow  a lot  of  flax.  Now  we  are  . 
only  sowing' half  as  much  as  we  did. 

12180.  Is  the  land  laid  down  in  grass  about  the 
same  number  of  years  now  as  it  was  15  or  20  years 
ago?— Some  of  it  longer. 

12131.  You  think  the  rotation  longer  now  than  it 
was  25  or  30  years  ago?— On  some  farms  it  is. 

12132.  In  your  district  do  those  farmers  who  have 
80  to  120  acres  as  a rule  grow  flax?— They  do. 

12133.  Is  iit  not  more  confined  to  farmers  who 
have  areas  of,  say,  25,  30,  or  50  acres  ? — I do  not  think 
there  would  be  very  much  difference. 

12134.  Of  course,  all  the  farmers  in  your  district, 
both  those  who  have  large  farms  and  small,  grow  flax? 


— res. 

12135.  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Gamble  said  about 
the  influences  and  effect  of  potassic  manures? — Mr. 
Gamble  tried  manures,  but  I did  not  apply  any 
manures  to  my  flax  ground. 

12136.  Does  your  crop  ever  suffer  from  yellowing? 
—No. 

12137.  What  crop  usually  follows  flax  on  your  farm? 
— Turnips  or  potatoes. 

12138.  The  land  is  manured 

12139.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  market- 
ing?— I think  Mr.  Gamble  has  given  all  the  informa- 
tion I could  give. 

12140.  Mr.  Barbour. — Do  you  agree  with  the 
answers  Mr.  Gamble  gave  to  the  questions  I asked 
him? — I do. 

12141.  The  farmer  through  his  co-operative  society 
has  made  a determined  effort  to  do  what  he  can  for 
flax? — Yes. 

12142.  And  to  a certain  degree  he  has  been  paid 
for  that  effort? — Yes. 

12143.  In  spite  of  that  in  this  district  the  area  of 
flax  is  not  increasing  ?: — No. 

12144.  If  the  farmer  or  spinner  wants  the  area 
increased,  the  spinner  must  do  something? — Give  us 
a little  more  for  it. 

12145.  There  has  been  a little  increase  on  account 
of  the  extra  price  last  year? — Yes. 

12146.  If  that  increase  were  maintained  you  be- 
lieve the  area  under  flax  would  increase? — Yes. 

12147.  The  more  money  for  flax,  the  more  flax?— 
Yes. 

12148.  Mr.  Grawpord. — What  do  you  consider  a 
fair  yield? — About  6 cwt.  to  a Cunningham  acre. 

12149.  And  what  would  you  consider  a fair  price? 
— 60s.  per  cwt.  and  6 cwt.  of  flax  to  the  acre. 

12150.  At  that  price  would  you  go  on  growing  flax? 
— I would. 

12151.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  try  Mr. 
Gamble’s  rotation P — No;  it  has  not. 

12152.  Is  your  land  something  like  his? — Something 
similar.  Some  of  it  is  like  it  and  some  is  not. 

12153.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  have  been  grow- 
ing flax  for  a number, of  years? — Yes. 


12154.  Do  you  consider  the  seed  as  good  now  as 
when  imported  in  barrels? — For  the  lasts  two  seasons 
I think  we  have  got  better  seed ; that  is  since  we  fell 
in  with  the  Department. 

12155.  Is  it  not  a lighter,  drier  seed  than  before? 
—It  has  grown  a fair  length  this  season  and  last 
season.  We  could  not  complain  for  the  last  two 
seasons. 

12156.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  agree  with  Mi 
Gamble  as  to  the  benefit  of  co-operation? — I do. 

12157.  I understand  your  mill  works  for  persons 
outside  your  Society  as  well  as  for  members? — We  did 
a little  last  season. 

12158.  Does  your  mill  work  longer  than  proprie- 
tary mills? — Last  year  we  had  an  aooidenlt,  but  I 
think  ordinarily  it  works  as  long  as  any  of  them. 

12159.  The  proprietary  mills  are  pretty  well  kept 
up?— Yes. 

12160.  You  charge  2s.  per  cwt.  more  for  scutching 
than  the  proprietary  mills? — Yes. 

12161.  You  have  'got  the  advantage  of  managers 
and  experts  paid  by  the  Department  to  assist  you 
in  the  management? — We  had  at  first,  but  not  now. 

12162.  Mr.  Gordon. — For  three  years? — Yes. 

12163.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  still  have  Mr, 
Mol?— Yes. 

12164.  The  Committee  meets  once  a fortnight . and 
arranges  the  workP — Yes. 

12165.  The  proprietary  mill-owner  has  got  none  of 
these  advantages.  He'  has  got  to  do  aid  himself?— 
Yes. 

12166.  Is  it  a fact  that  when  men  become  members 
of  a co-operative  society,  they  become  canvassers, 
more  or  less,  for  their  own  mill? — I do  not  think  they 
do.  I do  not  think  our  Committee  canvasses  enough. 

12167.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  amount  of 
tow  made  in  the  co-operative  mills  as  compared  with 
the  proprietary  mills — have  you  had  any  real  test?— No. 

12168.  Ropout  says  the  proprietary  mills  make  most 
tow  ? — Certainly. 

12169.  Do  you  really  think  that  any  scutch  mill- 
owner  will  purposely  cut  down  farmers'  flax  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  more  tow? — I do  not  know  about 
the  mill-owner,  but  I think  some  of  the  scutchers  are 
pretty  careless  sometimes. 

12170.  That  is  quite  so.  Unfortunately  we  can't 
get  them  all  careful.  You  pay  2s.  more  for  your 
scutching — are  you  satisfied  you  get  that  much  more 
in  price? — Yes,  and  more  than  that. 

12171.  About  the  price  of  tow,  the  previous  witness 
says  it  is  equal  to  Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  of  scutched  flax? 
— I think  it  is  a little  more.  I think  we  had  about  2s. 

12172.  What  price  do  proprietary  mills  give  for 
tow? — 6d.  per  cwt.  of  flax. 

12173.  I think  you  recommend  the  open  market  for 
the  sale  of  flax? — Yes. 

12174.  When  these  societies  were  organised,  wasn't 
it  on  the  understanding  that  the  flax  would  all  be 
sold  in  the  open  market? — I do  not  think  the  mem- 
bers were  bound  to  do  so,  but  some  of  them  sent  it 
to  Belfast  or  to  market. 

12175.  I happen  to  have  some  experience  of  this 
myself,  and  the  understanding  was  that  when  the 
societies  were  organised  all  flax  scutched  at  their 
mills  was  to  be  soldi  in  open  market,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  revive  the  market  in  Strabane;  with  five  co- 
operative mills  bringing  in  15  or  20  tons,  plenty  of 
buyers  would  be  induced  to  attend  from  Belfast  and 
elsewhere.  You  never  tried  that,  although  the  Soci- 
ety was  organised  on  that  understanding?— It  never 
was  tried  with  us. 

12176.  Didn't  you  change  your  minds  and  agree 
not  to  take  it  to  the  open  market,  but  send  it  to  » 
co-operative  store  in  Belfast? — Some  was  sent  to  Bel- 
fast from  Castlefinn. 

12177.  Were  you  pleased  with  that  co-operative 
arrangement,  some  having  to  wait  nine  months  before 
the  money  came  back  ? — I do  not  think  that  man  would 
be  well  pleased.  v 

12178.  You  are  not  continuing  that  system?  Yes, 
Mr.  Gamble  and  Mr.  Stewart  sent  some  last  year. 

,12179.  Mr.  Lane. — I am  afraid  some  of  the  fla*’ 
growers  in  your  district  look  on  the  fishery  peop'e 
as  their  natural  enemies? — Yes;  some  of  them  wool 
have  a good  right  to  do  that. 

12180.  Don’t  you  think  that  might  be  caused  very 
largely  through  farmers  not  realising  the  important 
of  the  fisheries? — I do  not  know  very  much  about  >*• 
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12181.  When  you  put  flax-water  into  a river  and 
kill  a lot  of  little  fish,  you  don’t  know  the  damage 
you  do? — No;  I am  rather  afraid  not. 

12182.  Had  you  ever  any  trouble  over  flax-water? 


12183.  You  know  the  agricultural  instructors  going 
round  the  country?— No;  they  do  not  come  to  my 
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■niKOHCLIPF.- 


-uo  you  Know  Mr.  Ward? 


Society*  Mr  “ff0”  *°  s?Per™ing  the  work  of  your 
Knn  vkllk  C3M°1  suP?rvll.es  Stranorlar  Society/  the 

fen sSjteS  *h*  “»d  “■ 

».S6^e?oltap£iC.  **  P"  ”“l  “ 


Sthabin*. 

July  8,  1910. 

John  Taylor, 

Esq. 


John  Bates,  Esq.,  representing  the  Casfclefinn  Co.  operative  Flax  Society,  Ltd., 


12187,  Mb.  Gordon.— You  also  represent  the  Castle- 
finn  Co-operative  Flax  Society? Yes. 

12188.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

12189  And  have  grown  flax  for  a number  of  years? 
— les;  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

12190.  Without  a break? Yes. 

12192.  Do  you  agree  with  it?— I do. 

12193.  Your  Society  has  sent  in  a statement  in 
which  they  mention  what  they  consider  the  chief 
causes  of  the  decline  m the  area  under  flax-expense 
of  labour  unremunerative  prices,  difficultv  of  mar- 
keting and  the  restrictions  of  the  Fishery  Conservators 
thfm?— f do  rettmg  Proeess-  D°  you  agree  with 

„•  1/19k4'  ^.°  .Iou  /Tish  *°  supplement  the  evidence 
Mr.  Gamble  and  Mr.  Taylor?— No. 
®o70u,7lsil  to  add  anything  to  it?— No;  I 
do  not  wish  to  add  anything  to  it. 

12s96xi Mjt'  Ceaw™rd  .— How  much  flax  do  you 
grow?— Prom  8 to  10  acres.  7 

12197.  Cunningham  acres?— Yes. 

.W^at  +d°  -y0U  consider  a yield? — I would 

say  about  6 cwt.  per  acre. 

11oi1QaA'rAnd  the  Pri“ —About  60s.  per  cwt. 
or-VTr99^18  &°?V°£tl0n  the  same  as  Mr.  Taylor’s 
or  Mr.  Gamble’s  P— The  same  as  Mr  Tavlor's 

trialf°T  W°Uld  y?+u  °!>nsider  Mr.  Gamble’s  worth  a 
tnwp— I suppose  it  might. 

12201.  One  or  two  witnesses  who  have  been  ev- 
?“m®d  before  the  Committee  have  stated  that  they 
advan,tage  from  recleaning  seed.  Do  you 
know  of  anyone  who  tried  that  here?— No-  none  in 
our  district  that  I know  of.  ’ 

i2202.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— Have  you  any  experience 
of  the  scheme  of  prises  for  flax  on  foot  in  County 


?ngnotTbelnV6^  !ittle-  J haTe  had  eut»*sJ  but  John  Bates, 
lo™ W*  f d °rtUne1°  Set  a Prize.  Esq. 

can  have  toId  at  that  no  man 

—I  woufd  not  °n  f°0t  satlsfactorilJ— do  you  agree? 

■»  * ~ 

1220o.  Speaking  as  a ratepayer?— Yes. 

,12206;  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a better 
otfh?*  f"  ^ competitors  to  show  tJie  whole  crop 
it  £ I 2°  not  knw-  I suppose 

* w Ikave  bad  flax  entered  for  the  com- 
petition  but  got  no  prize,  but  I got  a better  price 
4,1  ™ “utd“d 

12207.  Witnesses  yesterday  hinted  that  a man 
SCUtC^d  borrow  some  of  his  neigh- 

to^orease  h,s  yield ?_It  could  be  done,  but  it 
would  not  be  honest  or  fair. 

t,.A22°8;.  Xt  w,°,uld  be  extremely  difficult  to  ensure 
that  such  would  not  take  place.  There  is  no  wav  of 
preventing  it  unless  you  inspect  the  growing  crop?— 

12209.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  a more  satisfactory 
^“C“f  ft  sho7  the  whole  of  the  flax  scutched  and  take 
the  yield  and  quality  into  account? — Yes. 

422i9-  ¥?•  Lane.— Did  you  ever  know  a farmer  in 
“-bo  gave  up  flax-growing  owing  to  trouble 
fi  Le/,7  People * No . I know  of  a few  who 
have  been  at  the  bench  a time  or  two. 

Jem  * ®ufc  d*d  n°b  stoP  growing  flax? No. 

12212.  Mr.  Gordon.— Have  there  been  many  prose- 
cutions  m your  district? — Some.  , J * 

12213.  Latterly  comparatively  few?— Yes;  I think 
there  is  more  caution  taken  lately  in  preserving  the 


John  ban,  E.,.,  Solicitor,  represmtmg  the  North-West  Earmors-  Defence  Association,  cananed. 


a {2ae',£ye«.°m‘”‘'_r0U  11  “’li“itor  “d  ata> 

NnJ+hW  *°Ud°  not  wi®b  110  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
grower^ofS|t  *¥‘”5"'?  Association  as  a farmer  and 
EmZL  * flas?— I do  not.  I haven’t  been  actively 
“gag_ed  ^ax-growing  for  some  time  past. 
Dew!'ACan  y°U  give,  us  the  history  of  how  that 
tJetence  Association  was  formed  and  why?— I think  Mr. 
a tic-n-  ’ €Ir>  J.P.,  our  hon.  sec.,  would  be 
» OH  that.  Generally,  ouf  Association 
tn  +k  m6dm  *be  interests  of  the  farmers  in  regard 
and +n  ?Ttl0n  °f  tb®  growing  and  marketing  of  flax, 
watr  n r^6  U?- Very  piously  the  question  of  the  flax- 
Co  SSi  Tht  ,atte-r..was  tbe  only  part  of 

connected Ivife.  6nCe  Associailon  that  1 ™ actively 

keW1/'  v*  Waf,  coooomed  with  the  question  of  mar- 

pmelpIegSirSy.”1'*  “ *°  “l”d  tU 

12219  TV,ll.in  ""plr  *tpI7  *°  s«i,-Oh,  no. 
farmers?— Yes1  faim  °r°ps  and  ““Tubing  interesting 

0 y°u  say  ?ne  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  de- 
manv  of  +kf6a  ^s.due  to  flax-water  prosecutions, 

1 think  jf-  6 being  vexatious  P-Tliat  is  my  opinion! 

o%1ri  hnf?ky  fltr°Dg  faCtQr-1  d0  not  sty  the 
industry  flax-growmg  crop  is  a struggling 

'vay  0/urnsd  “S^bing  f at  injuriously  affects  it  in  the 
have  kno^  ]ltl0nS  18  dlsc°nraging  and  retards  it.  I 
growing  wbere  men  actually  stopped  flax- 

1222?  v™®  Prosecutiones.  I can  give  the  names, 
ever  wh\vkrt,rewr  F ^be  prosecutions  in  the  area 
ivhieh  the  Poyle  and  Bann  Fisheries  Company 


have  oontrol?— Yes;  principally  the  Finn  river.  The  John  Elliott 
river  UP  ^ ^^wtownstewart  and  the  Burndennett  Esq. 

12222.  Does  the  Association  embrace  the  three 
counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone  and  Londonderry  or  are 
the  members  all  residents  in  Counties  Tyrone  and 
.Donegal  ? — Tyrone  and  Donegal.  There  might  be 
somefrom  the  Cullion  direction,  hut  I could  not  sav. 

12223.  It  would  embrace  the  whole  of  Tyrone? No- 

it  is  less  or  more  local.  It  would  extend  beyond 
itaphoe  and  as  far  as  Stranorlar. 

12224.  Would  the  Nos.  1 and  2 Rural  Districts  of 
btrabane  practically  cover  it? — Yes. 

!2225.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a statement  regarding 
the  disposal  of  flax-water?— The  Association  was 
formed  early  in  last  year.  We  have  upwards  of  300 
M.  4rdePDtati°-u  TaPP°in^d  consisting  of 

nW‘  ,rW-  Bamlull,  B.L.,  Captain  Ricardo, 

D.S.O.;  Mr.  John  S.  Weir,  J.P.;  Mr.  Harper, 

Mr  Semple  and  myself,  to  wait  on  the  Foyle 
and  Bann  Fisheries  Company,  with  a view  to  coming 
to  terms  and  seeing  if  we  could  mot  make  some, 
arrangement  to  prevent  the  flax-water,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, getting  into  the  river.  I am  sorrv  to  sav  the 
negotiations  fell  through.  We  thought  we  made^ery 
reasonable  offers  to  the  Conservators.  I have  here 
a copy  of  the  agreement  they  wanted  us  to  accept, 
and  it  would  make  the  Fishery  LawB,  so  far  as  .far- 
mers are  concerned,  much  more  stringent  than  they 

12226.  You  approached  them,  first?— Yes.  we  were 
most  anxious  to  do  it. 

ciS/sl'  ms,t  ”‘tUle  th*  ori8“*1  P'»- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


s Mr.  John  S.  Weir,  J.P.— The  first  approaches  were 

__  ' private,  and  then  the  deputation  was  appointed. 

Jdcy  8 1010  12229.  JVlit.  Lane. — lour  society  did  not  make  terms 

‘ with  the  company,  but  desired  to  do  so? — Yes,  speak- 
John  Elliott,  ing  from  my  experience  of  tho  ordinary  farmer  for  tlie 
Esq.  last  30  years,  at  least,  I believe  he  acted  more  through 

ignorance  than  anytning  else  in  letting  flax-water 
run  into  rivers.  I remember  when  there  was  not  the 
slightest  attempt  made  by  anyone  to  stop  water  going 
into  tho  rivers. 

12230.  Mb.  Gordon . — You  refer  to  25  or  30  years 
agot — lies,  I have  seen  it  let  oif  into  the  river  50  or 
1U0  times  without  let  or  hindrance.  Since  the  ques- 
tion has  been  taken  up  all  the  farmers,  so  far  as  I 
know,  took  every  reasonable  precaution.  In  a great 
many  instances  they  are  not  able  to  prevent  water 
getting  into  the  river.  I do  not  believe  any  farmers 
I know  would  wilfully  let  the  water  into  the  river  if 
they  knew  the  harm  of  it.  At  one  time  they  did  not 
know  that  there  was  any  harm  in  it  at  all. 

12231.  I understand  you  approached  tho  Fisheries 
Company  by  letter,  and  it  ended  in  a conference? — 
What  we  wanted  was  this : we  understand  tho  com- 
pany has  a “ black  list"  of  people  whose  dams  are 
defective,  and  we  asked  Mr.  McDermott  to  furnish 
us  with  a list  of  the  names  of  these  people.  We  hud 
arranged  that  a deputation  of  ourselves  would  go 
round,  each  taking  a district,  and  see  these  men, 
and  ascertain  what  structural  alterations  could  be 
made  to  meet  the  company,  and  also  to  try  and  get 
the  men  who  were  not  members  of  the  Association 
to  join  it.  We  thought  the  Fisheries  Company  might 
make  some  unreasonable  demand,  and  we  asked  them 
to  contribute  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
outlay. 

12232.  Had  you  any  reply  to  that  letter? — We  had. 
I will  read  to  tho  Committee  our  letter  : — 

“ 30th  November,  1909. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  the  North- 
West  Farmers'  Defence  Association  to  inform  you  that 
they  have  adopted  aud  approved  of  tho  report  of  the 
deputation  which  waited  on  you  on  the  24th  inst.,  in 
which  the  following  suggestions  are  set  forth  : — 

“ That  the  Conservators  should  furnish  this  Asso- 
ciation with  a list  of  the  flax-dams  in  the  district  in 
connection  with  which  they  do  not  consider  proper 
facilities  for  preventing  flax-water  from  getting  into 
the  burns  and  rivers  are  adopted  or  available,  and 
that  Mr.  McDermott  suggest  what  structural  altera- 
tions or  precautions  he  would  consider  necessary. 

“ That  on  receipt  of  this  list  this  Association  should 
approach  such  owners  of  dams,  as  are  not  already 
members,  to  join  the  Association.  That  the  dams 
should  be  inspected  by  an  independent  person,  and 
Mr.  McDermott,  and  when  structural  alterations  or 
precautions,  suggested  by  said  inspectors,  as  to  means 
to  be  adopted  for  disposal  of  flax-water,  have  been  car- 
ried out,  that  the  owners  of  dams  get  a certificate 
from  Association  to  that  effect. 

“ That  should  structural  alterations  he  required 
in  the  way  of  making  retaining  dams,  or  expense 
otherwise  incurred  by  the  owners  of  dams,  acting  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  person  inspecting  and  Mr. 
McDermott,  the  Conservators  should  contribute  to 
the  said  expense  to  the  extent  of  at  least  25  per  cent. 

“ I shall  thank  you  to  place  this  communication 
before  the  Conservators  at  an  early  date,  and  also  to 
get  Mr.  McDermott  to  furnish  me  with  a list,  so  that 
the  scheme,  if  approved  of  by  the  Conservators,  may 
be  prooeeded  with. 

“Yours  truly, 

“ John  S.  Weir,  Eon.  Sec. 

"Alfred  Moore  Mann,  Esq., 

“ Clerk  of  Crown  and  Peace, 

“ Londonderry.’’  ’ 

(Witness). — After  some  time  we  got  as  reply  this 
draft  agreement,  prepared  by  the  Conservators,  which 
I will  also  read  : — 

“ Londonderry  Fisheries,  District  No.  151.. 

“ Board  of  Conservators  of  the  Fisheries  of  the  London- 
derry District,  No.  IB1,  and  the  North-West 
Farmers’  Defence  Association. 

“ Memoranda  of  the  procedure  in  regard  to  the  im- 
provement, construction,  and  usor  of  the  flax- 
dams  situate  in  the  above  Fishery  District. 


“ 1.  The  Association  shall  endeavour  to  get  all 
owners  of  flax-dams  in  said  district,  to  become  mem- 
bers of  thq,  said  Association. 

“ 2.  Tho  Board  of  Conservators  may  from  time  to 
time  furnish  to  tho  Association  a list  of  owners  of 
flax-dams  in  tho  above  district,  setting  forth,  in  de_' 
tail,  so  far  as  possible,  the  causes  of  complaint  of  the 
Board  in  respect  of  each  of  tho  dams  sot  forth  iu  sai<l 
list. 

“ 3.  On  tho  receipt  of  such  list  tho  Association  shall 
inquire  into  tho  causes  of  complaint,  and  shall  ap- 
point a person  independent  of  and  not  interested  in 
any  of  such  flax-dams,  and  not  being  an  owner  of 
any  llax-dam,  as  an  inspector.  Such  inspector,  to- 
gether with  a person  appointed  by  the  said  Board  of 
Conservators,  shall  visit  and  inspect  the  said  flax- 
dams,  and  shall  report,  in  writing,  to  the  said  Board 
and  Association  on  tho  causes  of  complaint,  and  on 
what  structural  alterations  and  works  (if  any)  and 
method  of  user  nvo  necessary  aud  required,  to  be 
carried  out  in  order  to  insure  that  flax-water  shall 
not  flow  into  tho  rivers  and  watercourses  adjoining 
the  said  flax-dams,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
in  respect  of  the  discharge  of  flax-water  and  other  de- 
loterious  matter,  shall  bo  complied  with,  and  shall  in 
such  report  sot  out  an  ostimato  of  the  cost  of  any 
works  to  be  earned  out  by  the  owner  of  such  flax- 
dams. 

-'4.  The  said  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
and  Association  for  their  consideration. 

“5.  When  such  report  lias  been  approved  of  by 
said  Board  and  Association,  oithor  as  submitted,  or 
with  alterations,  the  Association  shall  forthwith  for- 
ward a copy  of  such  report,  as  approved,  to  the 
owner  of  said  flax-dams,  being  a member  of  the  said 
Association,  and  require  him_  to  carry  out  forthwith 
within  a reasonable  time,  the  provisions  of  such  re- 
port, in  tho  manner  therein  set  forth. 

“ 6.  When  the  provisions  of  such  report  have  been 
so  complied  with  by  such  owner  to  the  satisfaction 
of  tho  said  Board  thoy,  tho  said  Board,  shall  contri- 
bute to  such  owner  the  following  sums,  in  respect  of 
the  cost  of  any  structural  work  required  by  such 
report,  viz. : — 

“ a.  In  respect  of  one  dam,  a sum  not  exceeding 
five  shilliugs. 

“ b.  In  respect  of  two  or  more  dams  in  a group, 
a,  sum  not  exceeding  ten  shillings. 

“Provided  that  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  shall  contributo  out  of  the 
public  funds  at  their  disposal,  any  sum  which  shall 
be  applied  in  respect  of  carrying  out  any  of  the  pro- 
visions in  such  report,  the  said  Board  shall  receive  of 
such  contribution  a proportion  thereof,  bult  such  pro- 
portion shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  actual  sum 
contributed  by  said  Board  to  the  said  owner.” 

12233-4.  Mr.  Lane. — You  admitted  that  it  was  five 
per  cent’.  ? — Thoy  won’t  give  five  per  cent. 

Your  draft  differs  slightly  from  mine. 

“7.  (Witness). — When  the  provisions  of  such  re- 
port have  been  so  complied  with,  and  finally  approved 
of  by  the  said  Board,  such  approval,  in  writing,  shall 
be  communicated  by  the  Board  to  the  Association,  and 
the  said  Association  shall  forthwith  cause  the  said 
owner  of  the  flax-dams  to  sign  an  application,  ad- 
dressed "to  the  Board,  for  a certificate  in  the  Form  A 
in  the  Schedule  hereto,  and  shall  forward  same  so 
signed  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board  shall  thereupon 
forthwith  issue  such  certificate  in  the  Form  B in  the 
Schedule  hereto,  and  forward  same  to  the  said  Asso- 
ciation. 

“ ®*  default  be  made  in  respect  of  any  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  such  application  for  a certi- 
ficate, either  by  the  said  owner  or  by  any  person 
using  any  dam  or  dams  in  respect  of  which  such  certi- 
ficate has  been  issued,  such  certificate  will  thereupon 
become  void  and  of  no  further  effect,  and  upon  such 
default  being  communicated  to  the  said  Association 
by  the  Board,  and  the  Association  being  reasonably 
satisfied  of  such  default,  the  said  Association  shall 
thereupon  cause  such  owner  to  cease  to  be  a member 
of  such  Association,  and  shall  so  inform  the  s«ld 
Board  in  writing.” 

“ SCHEDULE  ‘ A.* 

“ APPLICATION  FOB  CERTIFICATE, 
of  in  the  County  of 

in  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  of  w 
Londonderry  Fishery  District,  No.  151,  issuing  to  m® 
a certificate  that  my  dams  have  been  so  constructed 
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that,  with  reasonable  care,  flax-water  or  other  dele 
-terious  matter  cannot  flow,  or  be  permitted  to  flow 
into  the  rivers  or  watercourses  adjoining  them,  do 
hereby  undertake  to  maintain  such  dams  and  works 
” ?°!d  °w  “raj,™”*  °i  1>T  the  said  Board 

and  by  the  Nortt-Weet  Farmers'  Defence  Assoei” 
tion,  and  to  prevent  any  Oav-ymter  or  other  dele- 
tenons  matter  from  Solving  into  „™h  rivers  and 
vraiercourses  from  aud  dams,  and  to  comply  mth 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  rtgardhS 
tte^diaohargo  of  S,™ter  and  other  delffiS! 

“ Dated  this  day  of  19  — 

“SCHEDULE'S.’ 

“ CERTIFICATE. 

’ - “Weh,.tl!'  Bo“4  ?f  Conservators  of  the  London- 
dmy  Fishery  District  .No.  IS,  do  hereby  certify 
f a , 0 in  the  County 

of.,,  , , has  «»  constructed  his  dams  that 

with  reasonable  care,  flax-water  or  other  deleterious 
matter  can  be  prevented  from  flowing  into  the  rivers 
and  watercourses  adjoining  same.  rivers 


5 S™"™- 

SSSB  — 

> ssraf  “ s?  -*■ 

fifteenth  day  of  Son't-mm  K ^ ?aid  order  of  the 
dred  and  eight  September>  one  thousand  nine  hnn- 

“ (Signed),  Patrick  J.  Moots,  A.R.” 

JoI^^Harmi?61!  W*®  afreerDen*  addressed  to  Mr. 

ft  *ta*  h""eht 

“ NOTICE. 

“Dated  this  da,  of  19  ; 'T<^rbonegaharpUrj  Castlefimi  F.O., 

Eanny 

^ ^trading  a,  th.  Foyle  and  Bann  Fisheries  &^p“! 

..I1*  1“v‘»e  “>»«  to  the  knowledge  of  our  clients 
that  you  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  £ enabk 
quantity  of  4,a  in  attain  SjidS? 
wateteouiae  to  wit  connected  with  a mill  situated 

of  Carnadore,  parish  0“°  "P”' 

miu'fom  A“f  lh*‘  41“  waters  impounded  ™ Lid 
miRdom,  watercourse,  e.n  be,  and  have  in  j7erfo“ 

Sp  Fto!.  1,e“  d““'»»a  £to  the 

"And  whereas  it  is  illegal  to  steep  Son  in  anv 
river,  watercourse,  etc.  to  and  6 Tie  c 106  s so 
and  13  and  14  Vic.,  c.  88,  sec.  1)  * ’ S°’ 

ten  that  ?°U  are  her’eby  required,  within 

roudTn  & the  service  of  a copy  of  this  Notice  upon 
you,  to  sign  and  transmit  per  post,  per  annexed 

?oT«iedsa?/padd^SS^drtOI1Velope’  “»  as  Solicitors 
Comuatv  ^ Board  of  Conservators  and  said  Fisheries 
Company,  the  annexed  undertaking,  in  writing  tint 

°r  permit  bS’stoeSd,  “nV fl£ 

m the  said  mill-dam,  watercourse. 

. , ~:n“  Take  Notice  that  unless  vou  so  simi  and  tram 

25  S'.S“5  “a-rthH-S  to  us,’  as  afotSaid  rtS; 

SthJiS  forth'"3,  I“y"di“E»  shall  he  commenced 
LnifeJ  Sf*  " ■°U“r  ■“«■»  forthwith  against 

Sic,  i?i,S,nT7  ‘™“?  ““  hfigh  Court  of 

r™“  f<f  a?  injunction  to  restrain  vou 

j-?*  &£  mfiC-^i^ 

And  this  notice  shall  be  used  against  von 

" Dated  this  21st  day  of  July,  1909. 

"Til&j-  .McDermott  and  kuna,  Londondevrv, 

fed  ?™5h  m w-l"3-  B“'d  of  0>m»rt.tOT 
and  for  the  said  Fisheries  Company. 

“ UNDERTAKING  . 

“The  Board  of  Conservators  of  the  Londonderry 
District,  No.  15i,  nnd  Frederick  Ritter, 

Alfred  Moore  Munn,  Mary  E.  B.  Lyon-Moore, 

Fanny  E.  Corscaden,  Eveline  G.  H.  M'Corkell, 
trading  as  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fisheries  Com- 
pany. 

"^Lo^nde™6’  McDermoti-  ani  Munn,  Solicitors, 

“ Sirs, 

r 1 lono  reCTerdJ°\r  noticf  dat6d  21st  dav  of 
i?°9,  AdhI  hMr®by  u?dertake  that  I win 'not 
steep,  or  permit  to  be  steeped,  in  the' mill-dam,  water- 
course, referred  to  in  the  said  notice,  any  flax 


“ Conservators’  Seal.  Clerk  ” 

(Witness).— We  considered  that'  a.  very  strong  mea 
sure,  viz  that  we  should  be  responsible  forever 
man,  and  that  we  should  expel  anyone  from  the  A^ 
sociation  who  allowed  flax-water  to  run  into  the  riv« 
This  proposed  agreement  would  be  more  binding  than 
forget  * •Porllament-  never  got  the  list  we  asked 

12235-6.  Mr.  Gordon .—As  a result,  negotiations 
fell  through  P— Yes,  last  year  they  held  their  hand  in 
“ Prosecution8  during  these  negotiations. 
12^3/ -8-9.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— What  is  the  date  of 

tne  rurrpsmng  of  this  memorandum? 

Mr.  Weir. — The  date  of  the  letter  attached. 
Witness.— That  letter  is  dated  the  4th  March. 
It  was  m March  this  was  sent  back.  It  was  said  at 
some  inquiry  by  the  Conservators  that  there  were 
no  vexatious  prosecutions,  and  that  no  prosecution 
was  ever  brought  where  a reasonable  effort  was 
made  by  the  farmer.  I distinctly  contradict  that, 
i have  known  cases  where  the  greatest  possible  care 
was  taken  by  tenant  farmers1,  and  still  they  were 
prosecuted,  year  in  and  year  out. 

12240.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  have  been  com- 
parat'vely  few  prosecutions  during  the  last  two  years, 
1808  and  1909?_Yes,  that  is  so  in  com.  district.: 
triet  LaVe  been  Prosecutlons  iu  the  Ballybofey  dis- 

n *22u*.‘n*  2?earL)n  the  districts  your  Association  re- 
p ®s®nts-  ~^.es-  Tlies®  men  I refer  to  were  taking  everv 
rivprSfm0SSnble  t0  prevent  the  water  getting  into  the 
„py®  p„,ho.  Conservators  took  proceedings  in  the  Chan- 
«Y  Court,  and  got  an  injunction  in  one  case  against  a 
After“tl?ed  M.cl2?id’  for  steeping  flax  in  a mill-dam. 
Alter  they  got  that  order  from  the  Chancery  Court 
velnnM^  ?Ut  ,notlces>  witlx  stamped  addressed  en- 
enclosed  and  an  agreement  which  they  in- 
5dl  to  peop!e  to  sign,  binding  them,  not  to  com- 
^ against  the  Fishery  Laws,  and 
sign.  t g tbem  Prosecution  if  they  did  not 

“ «»  d*f«  of 

wMeh^c  ^ ? a0^  these  notices?— Here  is  one, 
1224S  dTa^d  th?  2,lst  ^ W0Q. 

—Yes.  ' QE™  18  l)efore  the  negotiations  commenced? 

f5s4'leIit;H“0S,Srin'irT1“  *>*•  of'  ‘be  com- 
March? — That  1,  the 

Wc?»T'  1910.  tj„s  JnIj>  I908>  j.  ma 

„ “ NOTICE. 

" gjr  STEEPIN0  m^AX  ANB  DIS CHARGING  FLAX-WATEE. 

«ee  d1  U;f  6wr€d  *?,  draw  ^our  attention  to  the  De- 
cade oj  ft?™  t Maater  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland 
action,  ^zthf_15til  December,  1908,  in  the  following 

^ THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTTCE  IN  IRELAND. 
"The  R-Cf^T  Divisiok-  Master  of  the  Rolls . 

Fj-u  ff'  Conservators  of  the  Londonderry 
mSSE  Dlstrict,  No.  151,  and  others  b.  John' 
meuaid  and  another. 

I<TV  “DECREE, 

fendanfe  +w  dotb  °rder  and  adjudge  that  the  de- 
, their  agents,  workmen  and  servants  be 


"Dated  this  day  of 
Name 


, 19 


Address 

°f  in  the  County  of 

ah?Tbe£‘ai5ril”a'r‘‘“a  *h*t  ™a«rt,king  hae  aetu- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


STBABANE. 
July  8,  1910. 

John  Elliott, 
Esq. 


12245.  Mr.  Gordon.— Can  that  be  done  legally  ? 
Are  they  within  their  rights? — I think  it  is  sailing 
very  near  the  wind.  It  has  the  form  of  a legal  docu- 
ment, and  they  enclose  the  ruling  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
McDaid  and  others.  I have  not  had  opportunity  of 
seeing  Mr.  John  Caldwell,  of  Lisnafinn,  but  I under- 
stand he  signed  that  agreement  in  terror  of  prosecu- 
tion.   , r. 

12246.  Mr.  Hinchcltff. — How  many  such,  notices 
were  posted  to  your  own  knowledge? — I would  say 
there  were  eight  or  ten  brought  to  me  by  clients  of 
mine,  who  were  almost  frightened  out  of  their  lives  at 
the  receipt  of  them.  « . . , . , _ 

12247.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  whole  of  the 
notices? — I am  sure  it  is  not.  I know  of  a good 
many  that  I did  not  get  or  see.  , , 

12248.  Would  you  contradict  the  statement  that 
only  five  or  six  such  notices  were  sent  out? — I am 
certain  I got  five  or  six  myself. 

12249.  It  would  be  rather  strange  if  every  single 
notice  posted  were  brought  to  you  as  a solicitor? 

Of  course,  it  would  not  happen  at  all.  _ 

12250.  A farmer  would  naturally  take  it  to  the  solici- 
tor he  instructs  to  do  his  own  work? — Yes. 

12251.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — There  are  five  or  six 
solicitors  in  Strabane?— Yes,  I may  say  I have  heard 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Elliott,  solicitor,  Strabane,  Mr.  W.  P- 
Mooly,  solicitor,  Strabane,  and  Mr._Jamcs  E;  Boyle, 
solicitor,  of  Ballybofey,  getting  notices.  I will  hand 
in  one  sent  in  to  another  solicitor.  Mr.  Robert  Dick  told 
me  he  has  stopped  growing  flax  owing  to  'this  notice.  I 
told  him  to  be  here  to-day  to  give  evidence.  He  has 
no  other  water  except  a mill  dam  in  which  to  steep 
his  flax.  He  agreed  to  take  every  precaution,  but 
tbe  Conservators  would  not  allow  him  to  steep  in  it. 

12252.  Mr.  Gordon. — If  flax-water  is  allowed  to  run 
into  a small  stream  or  river  where  fry  or  trout  are, 
would  it  kill  them  ? — I think  it  would  in  low  water. 

12253.  Especially  in  a dry  time? — Yes.  I think  it 
would.  I have  seen  instances  of  it  in  the  River  Finn 
when  the  water  is  low  at  any  edge. 

12254.  Yon  think  the  fishery  industry  should  be 
protected? — Yes,  certainly.  No  person  would  be 
stronger  for  protecting  it  than  I would,  but  I think 
the  Conservators  go  the  wrong  way  about  it  and 
harass  the  farmers.  The  bailiffs  are  a class  of  men 
who  are  intolerable  in  a great  many  cases. 

12255.  Do  you  think  the  trouble  as  to  the  disposal 
of  flax-water  could  he  overcome  by  means  of  catch- 
dams?— I think  it  could,  and  I advocated  it  for  years. 
If  some  responsible  man  would  go  round  the  farmers 
along  with  some  responsible  person  from  the  Con- 
servators, in  a conciliatory  manner,  they  would  take 
every  possible  means  to  keep  their  flax-water  from 
getting  into  the  river.  I know  numbers  of  them  my- 
self, and  I am  certain  of  it,  hut  instead  of  any- 
one going  to  them  in  a conciliatory  manner,  it  is  an 
impudent  water  bailiff,  sometimes  of  the  lowest  charac- 
ter in  the  country,  who  frequently  uses  the  most  insult- 
ing language  to  farmers.  I have  heard  them  myself. 
Sometimes  they  take  a spite  against  some  particular 
man.  I know  one  case.  A man  named  William 
McGhee  who  was  prosecuted  year  in  and  year  out  at 
Stranorlar  Petty  Sessions,  simply  because  he  refused 
to  give  a loan,  which  meant  a gift,  to  the  bailiff. 
The  bailiff,  in  consequence,  prosecuted  him  year  after- 
year.  That  is  one  example  of  how  the  men  approach 
the  farmers.  I think  it  is  pretty  general.  I know 
other  cases. 

12256.  Mr.  Lane. — Are  you  aware  that  the  water 
bailiffs  have  no  power  to  institute  proceedings? — But 
they  submit  reports,  and  their  reports  are  acted 
upon. 

12256a. — Not  in  every  case? — In  that  case  I refer 
to  they  were  acted  on  year  after  year,  and  the  oases 
were  dismissed-  as  a rule.  In  1909  there  were  three 
summonses  against  him  dismissed.  He  was  fined  Is. 
the  year  before  that.  Two  years  before  ho  was  fined 
Is.,  and  he  took  every  precaution.  The  magistrates 
Inspected  his  dams,  and  agreed  that  he  had  done 
all  that  was  possible. 

12257.  Did  flax-water  escape  P— When  the  magis- 
trates saw  the  dam  they  dismissed  the  cases.  In  1901 
three  summonses  against  him  were  dismissed.  In 
1904  two  summonses  were  dismissed  on  the  merits 
with  5s.  costs.  In  1906  he  was  summoned  again, 
and  the  case  was  also  dismissed  by  the  Bench.  The 
Conservators  appealed,  jand  in  the  meantime  Mr. 
McGhee’s  servant,  tire  only  person  he  had  to  give  evi- 


dence for  him,  had  gone  to  Scotland,  and  was  not 
available  when  the  appeal  came  on  before  Judge 
Cooke  at  Lifford  County  Court.  They  proved  a 
slight  leakage  in  the  dam,  and  the  County  Court 
Judge  held  that  there  had  been  a technical  breach  of 
the  law,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  magistrates, 
and  imposed  a small  fine. 

12258.  Did  the  farmer  inform  the  Conservators 
that  the  bailiff  asked  a loan? — It  was  proved  in  open 
Court. 

12259.  Is  he  still  a bailiff? — The  man  is  now  dead. 
At  Stranorlar  Bench  the  magistrates  in  the  end  re- 
fused to  convict  on  his  uncorroborated  evidence. 
There  is  another  case  Mr.  McDermott  refers  to  in  his 
letter  of  the  4th  March.  I will  read  that  letter 

“ Office  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries, 

“ Londonderry,  4th  March,  1910. 

" Flax  Dams. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I had  a meeting  of  my  Committee  a short  time 
ago  and  got  prepared  a memoranda  of  procedure 
with  regard  to  above.  I enclose  a typed  copy,  which 
you  will  please  submit  to  your  Association  for  their 
consideration.  I have  two  men  at  present  engaged 
in  inspecting  and  making  out  a list  of  the  dams  in 
your  neighbourhood,  which  it  is  considered  will  re- 
quire to  have  changes  made  to  them.  A copy  of  this 
list  shall  be  forwardod  to  you  as  soon  as  completed. 
It  does  not  augur  well  for  our  project  when  I tell  you 
that  a man  named  Adams,  of  Liggertown,  assaulted 
one  of  my  men  because  he  saw  him  in  his  brother's 
field  examining  his  dams. 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  McDermott, 

“To  John  S.  Weir,  Esq., 

“N.W.F.D.,  Railway  Street,  Strabane.” 

(Witness). — In  the  month  of  March  last,  Nelson,  one 
of  tho  water  bailiffs,  was  in  Mr.  Adams’  field  insoect- 
ing  liis  dams.  There  never  had  been  the  slightest 
complaint  about  them.  The  water  ran  out  into  a field 
and  never  gave  any  trouble.  Mr.  Adams’  brother 
went  out  and  asked  Nelson  what  he  was  doing,  and  tile 
answor  ho  got  was,  “ What  are  you  talking  about,  you 
gulpin;  you  have  no  land.”  Young  Mr.  Adams  lost 
his  temper  at  that;  they  had  some  words,  and  he  hit 
him  and  knocked  him  down,  and  summonses  and 
cross-summonses  were  issued,  but  they  were  all  dis- 
missed. At  the  bench,  Nelson,  in  cross-examination, 
admitted  that  he  was  convicted  once  of  larceny  and 
another  time  for  assault  and  fined  £1,  with  the  usual 
alternative  of  gaol. 

12260.  Mr.  Gordon. — Can  you  give  us  a total  list 
of  the  prosecutions? — I can  in  one  district. 

12261.  Mr.’  Lane. — What  district? — Stranorlar 

petty  sessions  district.  I went  over  the  books  one 
day  I was  up,  from  the  year  1897  up  to  the  present. 

12262.  Mr.  Gordon. — Can  you  hand  in  the  list  as 
evidence? — Yes.  There  were  65  cases  in  which  fines 
were  imposed  from  1897  to  1906  and  54  cases  dis- 
missed. Iu  the  year  1905  there  were  six  cases  or 
fines  and  thirteen  dismisses.  (Witness  here  handed  »» 
list.) 

12263.  Mr.  Lane. — What  is  the  issue  tried  in  these 
cases? — The  bare  issue  of  whether  flax-water  gets  into 
the  river ; if  they  prove  that,  whether  it  is  done  know- 
ingly, wittingly,  or  unwittingly,  the  farmer  is  respons- 
ible. It  is  idle  to  say  that  they  do  not  prosecute  w 
cases  whei-e  a bona-fide  attempt  has  been  made  to 
prevent  it,  because  it  is  always  relied  on  by  the  soli- 
citor for  the  prosecution  that  whether  it  is  wilful  or 
not  the  defendant  is  liable,  which,  of  course,  is  the  law. 

12264.  Mr.  Gordon. — He  has  no  chance  of  giving 
evidence? — None;"  it  is  a criminal  prosecution. 

12265.  In  evidence  St  is  represented  to  us 
this  is  a considerable  grievance,  and  that  if  tie. 
were  civil  prosecutions  the  defendants  could  give  evi- 
dence?— Yes.  . .. 

12266.  What  is  your  view? — I consider  that  civi 
prosecution  would  be  much  more  in  favour  of™® 
farmer.  I defended  a case  unsuccessfully  a very  snori 
time  ago  where  a dam  had  burst  at  the  bottom. 
defendant  was  a man  named  Hamilton  and  if  be  M 
been  examined,  he  could  have  proved  that  before  i 
let  off  his  dam  that  day,  another  farmer  further  up 
the  stream  had  let  off  a dam. 
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12267.  Mb.  Lake.— Would  that  have  righted  himp 
— les;  for  the  bailiff  in  cross-examination  said  he  ex- 
amined the  river  and  that  no  water  came  from  further 
up,.  I could  have  proved  .through  Mr.  Hamilton 
that  that  was  not  so. 

12268.  Then  it  would  be  a matter  of  evidence?— 
Yes.  Of  course,  the  water  bailiff  stuck  to  his  guns 

12269.  Mb.  Gordon.— The  North-West  Farmers  i>e. 
fence  Association  arc  quite  willing  to  meet  the  Fishery 
Conservators  in  every  way?— Yes;  Captain  Ricardo 
and  myself  offered  to  spend  days  in  going  round  the 
people.  I was  not  going  as  a paid  official  in  my 
professional  capacity,  but  as  a member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  other  members  of  the  Association  are  most 
anxious  to  do  what  they  can  in  the  matter  and  we 
would  have  gone  very  considerably  out  of  our  way  to 
meet  the  Conservators.  We  all  recognise  and  it  is 
admitted  by  all  that  the  fishing  is  an  industry  that 
should  be  protected  in  every  way. 

12270.  If  you  divided  your  district  as  you  represent 
and  some  of  your  members  went  round  the  various 
localities,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  get  a proper 
arrangement  carried  out?— I know  of  cases  where 
slight  structural  alterations  would  be  effective 

12271.  The  difficult  cases  would  be  few?— I 'am  not 
prepared  to  say  that.  I know  there  would  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  some  cases. 

12272.  The  difficulty  is  not  insurmountable?— No 
Of  course,  once  the  work  is  done  it  lasts  for  all  time. 
What  I would  say  is  this  : I am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  I am  right  in  stating  that  if  conciliatory  methods 
are  taken  with  fanners,  they  will  oo-operate  with  the 
fisheries  Company  and  will  not  do  any  injury.  I 
remember  when  no  one  troubled  about  flax-water. 

12273.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  have  been  practising 
as  a solicitor  for  several  years? — I have. 

1f274.  And  you  know  human  nature?— Yes. 

12274a.  Would  you  say  that  the  farmers  in  this 
district  are  an  unreasonable  body  of  men?— I would 
not.  In  this  district  the  farmers  are  a most  respect- 
able body  of  men.  I know  practically  every  one  of 
them  from  here  to  Newtownstewart  and  up  the  Finn 
Valley,  and  I can  say  they  are  a most  respectable 
body  of  men.  Of  course,  you  will  always  get  a few 
°rafeb™tLI,am  talking  of  tb®  farmers  as  a body. 

* ,75.  The  law  in  general  is  well  observed  in  your 
district?- — Yes. 

12276.  It  is  a delicate  situation,  this  question  of 
flax-water  prosecutions? — Yes. 

12277.  And  requires  nice  handling? — Yes;  and  a 
little  give  and  take. 

aU?”  No  me>  ^r‘  do  you  play  poker  at 

12279.  Do  you  know  what  bluff  means?— Not  in 
poker. 

12280.  In  poker  bluff  means  threatening  any  course 
of  action  you  do  not  intend  to  take.  When  your 
opponent  is  not  moved  by  it,  it  means  that  he  nas 
seen  the  bluff.  This  bluff  has  been  seen  by  the  farmers  i 
ana  they  have  not  signed  the  agreements?— It-  looks 
peace  16lr  asIle(*  ^ bind  themselves  to  keep  the 


12281.  What  is  the  net  effect  of  these  notices? — 
iooaoVeAlrritated  bhe  farmers  very  much. 

+1,  And  *key  would  not  be  so  inclined  to  meet 

Conservators? — Yes ; exactly. 

12283.  is  this  the  first  act  of  the,  kind?— The  first 
ioooame  und.er  m7  notice. 

12284.  Is  this  typical  of  the  action  of  the  Conser- 
vators?— It  is. 

Would  it  be  easy  to  meet  the  farmers? — I 
T be  very  easy  in  general  to  meet  them, 

i am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  we  had  a list  of  the 
objectionable  dams,  there  would  not  be  any  need  for 
n?rfemelltj  We  could  go  round  and  get  what  was 
^?ary  done  ourselves. 

,Iooal  inSuenoeP— Yes.  I would- talk  to 
ll  l)?-°P'e  I know  and  others  would  do  the  same,  and 
il  “e  P60?^5  Aid  not  do  what,  we  urged,  we  would 
Sfn J + i10  qni??r-  Any  man  who  would  wilf ally 
in  W v x ,anyJhing  to  prevent  flax-wator  getting 
lwoh,tafee  the  consequences, 
sa Hinc.holist— You  have  been  convert 
19MR  T ax;gr0wmg  for  many  years?— Yes. 
tice  tn  oV  Understand  in  your  district  it  is  the  prae- 
12Q«0  ^rePx  flaZ  a Iarge  Pond?— They  vary  in  size. 

' "°t  m the  usual  flax-dam,  but  several 
P_  +i6^?’  1 understand,  steeped  in  one  large  pond  in 

• dam  in  this  place  is  on  my  own  farm.  In 


season  I have  known  flax  being  carted  three  or 
ier  nSpH  “ ‘u’*-  that  dam  « not  allowed  to  be  Stiubaij*. 

» SSi=‘t,  w““  “”“V  “*« 

- b.  “i£ 

; 53  JL’irjs;  srt 

trlP*‘  covers  nearly  an  acre. 

‘y  12292.  Would  it  be  possible  by  the  erection  of 

st  wato^from268  1°  ^ tJ£6  flax  out  w‘t.hout  running  the 
1 water  from  such  daujsP-It  is  very  difficult.  I have 

» oTthiTt  5 platform  on  the  side,  putting  the 

is  That  was  a v«rnd  7 ^ thr0WU3S  jt  on  to  the  fan k. 

* 

I ' rsa 

r d^“-  1 have  two  dams  myself  in  the  her! 

a 12994  ^„dtahm  a^d  th®  ^ater  is  of  good  quality?  d 
122QS  mfJ?CSe  dams  fed  by  the  same  water?— Yes 
t there  tas  a S ^ "W  in  that  dam  ^en 

- a h tage  of  water  fl-om  ordinary  dams?— 

xes,  very  dry  summers.  J ‘ 

xj27,96.  Since  the  receipt  of  that  memorandum  from 

i gJvT53B 

iha>- b»“ 

would  imf  Prepared  to  accept  the  memorandum  they 
would  not  meet  yon  in  other  mattersP-Yes-  and  to 

to  <>f  ««»  memorandum  ,ays_ 
the  Board  of  Conservators  may  from  time  to  +;m- 

■ “'1  «f“™  S S 

dams  m the  above  district,  setting  forth  in  detail 
so  far  as  possible  the  cause  of  complaint  of  the  Board 
listr”SPTCfl1l?ftea+Cl1  ?f.tlle  dams  forth  in  the  said 
thev  Amlght  be  he,d  from  that  cla“se  that 

endeavoured  to  meet  your  Association?— Tbst 
be  right  enough,  but  the  latter  clauses 
drastic  altogether.  We  are  asked  to  dismiss 
they  de“ireASS0CI  0n  “y  man  wbo  does  not  do  all 

J®1.  Lane-— But  that  is  in  other  words  what 

you  undertook  to  do  just  now?—1 There  are  some  cases 
m which  it  might  not  be  possible  for  a man  to  carry 
out  structural  alterations.  I had  a case  in  which  a 
creamery  company  at  Cross-roads  was  summoned  for 
letting  deleterious  water  go  into  the  river.  Thev 
were  fined  2s.  6d..  Mr.  McDermott  suggested  struc- 
by  plPmg  UQder  a burn  which  would 

cost  about  . £300. 

12302.  Mb.  Hinchcotf. — Keally  negotiations  were 
broken  off  owing  to  that  last  clause  in  the  memoran- 
imm  v is  the  real  point  of  contention?— Yee. 
xx  XL  D d>d  not  take  any  stops  to  point  that 
out  to  them? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  any  good 
1 Perfectly  satisfied  it  would  not  from  what'l  know 
of  the  Conservators  and  their  management. 

. 1 2304.  That  is  an  opinion  formed  from  your  deal- 
ings with  the  Conservators?— Yes;  from  20  years’  ex- 
perience of  them,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  onr  Association.  That 
agreement  in  my  own  opinion  is  absolutely  unneces- 
sary. You  do  not  want  any  agreement  to  strengthen 
the  law.  _ It  is  strong  enough  already.  I think  our 
request  is  reasonable  enough— to  give  us  a list  of  the 
people  whose  dams  they  object  to. 

12305.  Mb.  Gokdon — Would  they  have  any  diffi- 
culty.  m supplying  it? — No ; they  have  a map  of  the. 
district  and  know  the  whole  place.  They  would,  not. 
have  the  slightest  difficulty. 

12306.  Mr.  Htnohokot.— At-  the  meeting  between 
the  deputation  from  your  Association  and  the  Con- 
servators of  Fisheries,  was  there  anything  said  about 
this  memorandtftn  being  drawn  up  prior  to  any  further 
steps  being  taken? — It  was  discussed,  but  not  in  that 
form.  There  was  nothing,  as  far  as  I can  recollect, 
to  suggest  the  provisions  of  that  memorandum.  In 
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SntmNK.  fact,  I never  could  see  the  necessity  for  an  agree- 

=»  ment.  It  is  like  asking  a man  to  bind  himself  to 

Jew  8,  1910.  keep  the  peace,  as  I have  said. 

— . 12307.  You  were  quite  prepared  as  an  Association 

John  Elliott,  t(J  ;nto  any  complaints  they  had  against  your  mem- 
®s<*'  bers  and  try  and  meet  them  as  far  as  possible  p — That 

is  what  we  wanted. 

12308.  Mb.  Lane. — You  did  not  make  it  as  a con- 
dition of  that,  that  they  should  hold  tlieir  hand? — 
No;  but  Mr.  Munn  said  it  in  the  correspondence, 
and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  held  their  hand  last 
year  in  regard  to  prosecutions.  In  Stranorlar  petty 
sessions  district  there  were  only  two  cases  last  year, 
whereas  other  years  there  were  as  many  as  22  in  some 
cases.  From  1892  to  1896  there  were  practically  no 
prosecutions.  In  1896  they  started,  and  three  men 
were  fined  Id.  each.  There  is  a change  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  fisheries  since  that  and  that  might  account 
for  so  many  prosecutions. 

12309.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  had  no  idea  at  the 
conference  that  the  members  of  your  Association  would 
have  to  sign  any  agreement? — No. 

12310.  And  this  came  as  a surprise  to  you  P— Yes  ; 
and  it  was  resented  by  every  member  of  the  Associ- 
ation. We  looked  upon  it  as  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.  It  would  be  a serious  matter  for  me  as  solicitor 
to  the  Association  to  advise  farmers  to  sign  a docu- 
ment like  that.  I would  like  first  and  foremost  to 
see  the  necessity  for  it.  I submit  you  don't  want 
any  agreement  to  bind  a man  to  agree  to  the  law. 

12311.  A compromise  is  far  better  if  it  can  be 
arrived  at? — It  is  much  better.  From  the  construc- 
tion of  that  document  you  do  not  know  where  you 
would  land  yourself. 

12312.  You  have  spoken  of  the  prosecutions  at 
Stranorlar  petty  sessions — in  what  other  districts  do 
prosecutions  largely  occur? — Slbrabane  and  Lifford, 
liapkoe,  Newtownstewart,  and  Castlederg.  I think 
the  most  cases  came  up  at  Strabane  and  Stranor- 
lar. There  is  a pretty  long  stretch  of  river  here  and 
a large  catchment  area — a wide  valley. 

12313.  Do  you  know  of  any  prosecutions  in  Omagh 
district? — Not  except  from  the  reports  in  the  Press. 

12314.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  such  proceed- 
ings?— Yes. 

12315.  You  would  say  there  are  more  at  Stranorlar 
than  at  any  of  these  other  petty  sessions  courts? — 
I think  so.  If  it  had  occurred  to  me  I might  have 
taken  statistics  a't  Strabane,  but  I did  not  think  of 
it.  One  day  I was  up  in  Stranorlar,  I took  a list 
from  the  petty  sessions  book  which  the  clerk,  Mr. 
Ewing,  showed  me. 

12316.  We  could  get  these  statistics  from  the  clerks 
of  petty  sessions  in  the  various  districts?— -Yes. 

12317.  Is  there  any  other  petty  sessions  court  in  the 
Conservators’  district? — Yes;  there  is  a court  in 
Donemana  as  well  as  in  Stranorlar,  Strabane,  Castle- 
derg, Newtownstewart  and  Gortin. 

12318.  Is  Convoy  a petty  sessions  town? — No. 

12319.  And  Fintona? — Oh,  yes,  there  is  a petty 
sessions  court  held  there. 

12320.  Mr.  Lane. — How  many  members  in  your 
Society  would  grow  flax? — Mr.  Weir,  our  hon.  secre- 
tary, may  be  able  to  tell  you  that.  I could  not  give 
the  figures. 

12320a.  There  are  about  5,000  flax-growers,  I be- 
lieve in  the  Londonderry  district? — Yes. 

12321.  Your  efforts  would  only  be  a question  of 
solving  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  your  members? — I 
think  if  the  thing  was  started  it  would  spread.  All 
it  wants  is  a start.  I think  it  would  be  well  worth 
a trial.  I am  very  sorry  it  was  not  tried. 

12322.  I hope  it  may  get  a trial? — We-  are  quite 
open  yet. 

12323.  If  Mr.  McDermott’s  suggestion  was  only  as 
a basis  for  further  negotiations,  you  would  be  willing 
to  re-open  the  conference  ? — Certainly ; ready  and 
anxious  to  do  so. 

12324.  Mr.  _ McDermott ' told  us  yesterday  that  he 
was  quite  willing  to  discuss  it  further? — I never  could 
see  what  objection  there  would  be  to  supplying  us 
with  the  list  we  asked  for,  which  they  have  at  their 
finger  ends. 

12325.  Are  you  willing  to  start  discussing  the  matter 
de  novo  without  the  list P— I do  not  see  how  we  can. 
Now  would  be  the  time  to  attend  to  the  dams'  before 
the  flax-pulling  begins — men  would  nqpd  to  go  round 
at  once  and  get  the  people  to  make  the  receiving 
dams.  The  expense  in  a great  many  cases  would  be 
very  little. 


12326.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  farmers  stopped 
growing  flax  owing  to  prosecutions  ?— I know 
iiobert  Dick  did;  he  lives  about  three  miles  from 
here  as  the  crow  flics;  I told  him  to  be  here  to-day. 

12327.  When  was  he  prosecuted? — I think  about 
two  years  ago. 

12-328.  And  he  has  not  grown  any  flax  since?— No. 

12329.  Mr.  Hinoholiff.— He  has  a scutch-mill  of 
his  own? — Yes,  and  the  mill  dam  is  the  only  water  ho 
has;  he  was  willing  to  give  any  undertaking  to  use 
every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  flax-water 
getting  into  the  river. 

12330.  Is  that  one  of  the  cases  where  the  water 
could  be  taken  round  the  dam? — It  can  be  let  into 
another  dam  he  has  there  at  a corn  mill.  He  tells 
me  he  can  retain  it  there  till  a flood  comes,  but-that 
won’t  do,  for  at  Clady  a maii  named  Harris  let  water 
lie  in  the  dam  until  October  or  November,  when  he 
did  not  think  it  was  any  harm  to  lot  it  go  in  flood, 
and  lie  was  prosecuted  and  fiued. 

12331.  It  is  a matter  of  opinion  whether  the 

river  is  high  enough  for  flax-water  to  be  let  down? 

It  may  scare  the  fish  away,  but  I think  a little  of  it 
in  a flood  won't  do  any  harm.  It  would  not  kill  fish. 

12332.  Mr.  Lane. — Is  that  the  one  case  you  know 
of  people  stopping  the  growing  of  flax? — There  was 
another  man  named  Caldwell  who  I heard  signed  this 
agreement. 

12333.  Was  Mr.  Dick  growing  flax  all  his  life ? — 
Yes ; he  told  me  distinctly  he  stopped  owing  to  the 
way  he  was  harassed. 

12334.  When  was  he  prosecuted? — Last  year  or  the 
year  before. 

12335.  I take  it  the  attitude  of  the  Association  is 
that  you  do  not  quarrel  with  the  law — it  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  you  complain  of? — Yes. 

12386.  You  recognise  the  necessity  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law? — We  do. 

12337.  The  law  in  Ireland  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  in  England  or  Scotland  or  Wales? — No. 

12338.  You  do  not  think  the  law  as  a law  is  un- 
reasonable?— I think  where  a dam  is  three  or  four 
miles  from  a river  and  no  fish  only  brown  trout,  it  is 
hard  lines  on  the  .farmer  to  be  crippled  in  regard  to 
the  water.  I know  people  who  have  to  let  the  water 
go  down  a stream  100  yards  before  getting  a fall  to 
turn  it  into  a field.  I think  that  is  hard  lines. 

12339.  The  Department  has  power  in  case  of  mills 
to  grant  exemption  from  putting  on  gratings  neces- 
sary in  the  interests  of  fish.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a good  arrangement  if  they  had  powers  in  case  of 
flax-dams  to  grant  exemptions  from  compliance  with 
the  law? — Yes.  I say  a mill-dam  should  not  be  styled 
a mill-dam  in  the  summer  time. 

12340.  If  fed  by  a river  which  contains  fish,  wouldnt 
there  be  a lot  of  fish  in  it? — Brown  trout. 

12341.  And  salmon  fry  too? — I do  not  think  so. 

12342.  You  think  it  would  bo  a useful  thing  to  have 
the  law  modified  in  that  respect  and  power  given  to 
the  fishery  authority  to  say  that  such  and.  such  a 
stream  might  have  flax-water  discharged  into  it  where 
it  was  clearly  shown  there  would  he  no  harm  in  doing 
so?— Yes.  ... 

12343.  A lot  of  these  flax  prosecutions  are  initiated 
bv  the  police? — Very  few  of  them  in  this  part  or 
the  country. 

12344.  The  custom  in  their  case  is  that  before  a 
prosecution  is  initiated,  the  case  is  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

12345.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  a useful  thing  » 
all  such  prosecutions  were  submitted  to  them?— 1 
am  afraid  that  would  be  a bit  cumbersome.  I thins 
the  police  in  this  district  look  more  after  poaching 
than  the  discharge  of  flax-water.  , 

12846.  Do  you  think  it  would  affect  the  type  ot 
oases  brought  upP — I am  sure  it  would. 

12347.  It  might  tend  to  check  these  vexatious 
cases? — Yes. 

12348.  It  would  be  worth  while,  in  your  opinioni 
to  make  the  procedure  a little  more  cumbrous  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  that  end? — Yes.  . 

12349.  With  regard  to  making  these  cases  civil 
ones,  you,  as  a legal  man,  see  the  difficulty? — 1 really 
do  not  see  much  difficulty.  In  cases  of  the  sort  l 
do  not  see  why  the  party  interested  should  not  he 
allowed  to  give  evidence.  . .. 

12350.  Don’t  they  suffer  the  same  disability  in  a*1 
minor  offences,  such  as  prosecutions  under  the  sheep" 
dipping  orders,  for  instance,  or  against  a man  for  not 
having  a light  on  his  cart,  or  a motorist  who  g°es- 
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at  a greater  speed  than  20  miles  an  hour— in  these 
cases  the  defendant  cannot  give  evidence  on  his  own 
account?— That  is  so;  but  I think  it  is  very  hard  lines 
on  a farmer  to  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
swearing  of  an  irresponsible  water  bailiff. 

12351.  You  know  the  history  of  that  disability— 
it  is  not  so  in  England.  There  is  a recent  Act  passed 
m England  changing  the  law  in  regard  to  many  cases 
of  that  type  and  our  Irish  representatives  did  not  see 
their  way  to  allow  it  to  be  applied  to  Ireland.  There- 
fore, the  Fisheries  Company  are  not  to  be  blamed?— 
No. 

12352.  Regarding  the  general  attitude  of  the  Con- 
servators to  flax-growers,  we  have  come  across  cases 
of  a compromise.  You  heard  one  of  the  witnesses 
to-day,  Mr.  Gamble,  stating  that  he  had  settled  satis- 
factorily?— Yes. 

12353.  So  that  they  are  not  beyond  compromise? 

No ; I do  not  say  that  for  a moment. 

12354.  Your  group  of  members  have  been  unfor- 
tunate?— It  has  not  been  pointed  out  to  them  what 
they  ought  to  do  the  same  as  it  has  been  pointed  out 
to  others  and  done  in  the  same  agreeable  way.  I 
have  known  cases  where  what  was  necessary  was  done 
m an  agreeable  way  when  the  parties  were  properly 
approached.  r c J 

12355.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  bailiffs  in 
your  district? — To  some  of  them. 

12356.  You  could  separate  the  sheep  from  ihe 
goats? — Yes. 

12357.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  Secretary?— 
In  one  case  I complained  to  the  solicitor  for  the  Con- 
servators at  a prosecution  at  Stranorlar.  I said  I 
wondered  how  on  earth  he  could  take  a prosecution  on 
the  oath  of  that  particular  bailiff.  Nearly  every 
case  in  which  he  was  concerned  he  was  convicted  of 
the  most  blatant  perjury.  Notwithstanding  that, 
tiie  following  year  his  cases  came  on  again  and  the 
magistrates  at  Stranorlar  refused  to  take  his  evidence 
without  corroboration.  Still  he  remained  in  the 
service. 

12358.  Supposing  the  prosecutions  were  civil,  I 
take  it  the  basis  of  the  action  would  be  some  private 
1 ino  al  ProvinK  damage  done?— Yes. 

12859,  You  want  that?— Let  them  prove  it  in  any 
way  they  like,  but  give  the  defendant  an  oppor- 
tunity of  relating  it.  For  instance,  if  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  been  allowed  to  be  sworn,  he  could  have  proved 
tbat  nax-water  had  been  allowed  to  run  oiit  of  a dam 
further  up  the  stream. 

S?'  k«  was  couvicted. 

i2dbl.  Supposing  he  had  been  in  a position  to 
prove  that,  would  the  case  against  him  have  been 
disproved?— The  bailiff  swore  there  was  no  flax-water 
m the  burn  except  that  from  his  dam.  If  you  dis- 
credit  him  on  one  point,  how  can  his  evidence  be 
relied  on  m another? 

12362.  You  want  the  procedure  to  be  such  that  no 
action  could  be  taken  except  by  a private  individual 
who  is  interested,  and  who  could  prove  the  damage 
» WnP-Ol,,  I do  not  £>  so  far  a,  that 
.udOd.  You  think  as  the  public  have  an  interest 
>n  fisheries,  aotion  should  he  taken  in  the  same  way 
vdth?— I °®06nces  aSainst  tk8  public  interest  are  dealt 

12364.  What  steps  could  we  take  to  get  this  com- 
promise earned  a little  further?— I think  if  a com- 
as  you  are-  ^presented  to  the  Con- 
...  bois  that  we  are  anxious,  as  every  member  will 
. j01)  we  are,  to  meet  them,  and  that  what  we  have 
trial  ar,r6asonable  thing  and  should  be  given  a 
trial,  the  Conservators  would  probably  be  influenced 
by  Y°ur  representation. 

effect  tv  And  should  be  done  at  once  to  have  any 
The  r?~^  18  pretty  late  now  this  year. 

wiU  80011  bo  begun. 

now  t,,'  « Gordon.— You  would  hardly  have  time 

time  for  # tSr  dains  — No  > i*  would  be  an  awkward 
ids  farm6Es  to  get  the  work  done, 
is  this  r'  — The  key  of  the  whole  question 

Of  °f  cat°b-dams  in  your  opinion?— Yes. 

he  nosaiWe  lheFe  iSre  some  cases  in  wbicb  it  might  not 
provide  6jt0  make  a catch-dam  where  a farmer  could 
oam  at  anotHer  Pla<*- 

caw*  rril  yuPP0sing  there  are  unfortunately  a few 
do  von  a cannot  make  a catch-dam,  how 

some  nthPJ?P0Se  def1.  with  them?— There  might  be 
^6?  ,“-ak!ng  a da.ta  hiSber  up. 

ou  think  in  no  case  is  the  problem  insuper- 
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Sthabane. 


wonldfrhf  “ physioaI  P0^  of  view? — I think  there 
wn.dH  b * 7 tew  cases  where  a moderate  expense 

would  not  get  over  the  difficulty.  * 

thift  fl,IlI-erowi?S  , good  paying  crop,  yo«  J'“  "■  1””- 
-Xhifk  l™"»ld  ““““to  *!»«  John  Elliott, 

-™1'  I understand  tho  S«-  E“‘ 

V wiom  a fluiu-ratefl-  prosecution  is 

taken  is  allowed  at  times  to  make  a statement  on  his 

erideS  “Bht  *”  °dd  bnt  11  “ 

to  S2'  D£“  th‘  “Ucit“r  to  the  Conservators  object 
Mni  do?  ^”g  * do  not  rememb.f It 

“l?3  wE„“h  W™™.  but  I am  sure  k.  would. 
i{3'  ” "e“  defending  a flax-grower,  do  you  ever 
ask  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  make  a statement? 
rio,SiiT’ J not  legal.  Well,  now  that 
Ln?  ” ° ‘V  1 did  ia  oue  case,  aAd  a state- 
upon.  made  by  th6  farmer>  but  was  u°t  acted 

obi2?'  ^rlio[tor  *?  the  Conservators  did  not 

T°dn  £hel  he  ,obleoted  or  not,  it  was  taken. 

1 1237?^  remember  the  partieffiars  very  clearly. 

12375.  Although,  legally  speaking,  it  is  not  strictly 
evidence  !t  must  be  of  use  to  the  man  charSta 
-a  8tatement  on  his  own  behalf?— 

12376.  We  were  told  yesterday  that  if  a man  wishes 
obilctP^^nnot11*1116^1  thB  ConBervat°rs  would  not 
sii?e  !f  t any  Case  of  that  sort.  I am 

inwJX^Sa  ™ “E,inst  th” 

huiHff!77;  tberx  been  any  advice  tendered  by 
bailiffs  or  Conservators’  servants  generally  to  flax- 
powers  about  dams  before  prosecutions  have  been 

cases  -0  ’ 1 think  th6y  d°  giTO  ad-oe  TS 

— T wlf ’+IS  tb!i  done  before  prosecutions  are  taken? 

19R7Q  tv.  7 that'  1 do  not  know- 

1^79.  There  are  certain  cases  where,  I suppose 

m1t+^P°OUrdi0nly  b®  tendered  after  the  offence  iS 
Sv^/iTthe  °W  ‘/S*  deal  of  th®  advice  given  is 
glVeoo  ln  tbe  wa7  °f  threats. 

effect?— Yes^  ^ ^ th®  r67erse  of  desired 

12381.  Mb.  Lane. — -There  seems  to  be  an  impression 
among  fm»e„  th.t  they  ,r,  n,bl.  to  be 
dock  as  criminals.  I suppose  that  does  not  happen? 

?0t  put  in  *he  dock? — No ; but 
f li®  b,?  summoned  and  brought  before 

X 1ft'  d.Xtg  s r ,r”m  fae  t,laj  ‘“k 

,1fn88f-  they  regard  it  as  a more  serious  offence 
when  prosecuted  in  respect  of  flax-water  than  when 


u0t  b7in§  a hght  on  a cart,  or  fo, 
breach  of  the  sheep-dipping  orders,  or  for  cycling  on 
the  footpath?  Do  all  these  offences  come  under  the 
same  category  ?_I  do  not  think  they  would  mind  the 
latter  offence  very  much.  They  would  think  it 
fashionable. 

12384.  Supposing  the  law  were  modified  in  the 
direction  we  indicated  and  administered  in  a more 
Reasonable  spirit— administered  more  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  your  Society,  do  yon  think  it  a 
reasonable  thing  that  a considerable  fine  should  be  in- 
flicted? Do  you  not  think  a fine  of  Id.  or  2d.  tends 
to  bring  the  law  into  disrespect? — The  idea.  I think, 
is  that  where  a man  did  everything  he  could  and 
snowed  a bona-fide  attempt  to  prevent  t&  water 
escaping,  the  magistrates  impose  a small  fine.  But 
m other  cases  I have  known  fines  of  5s  and  10s  in- 
flicted. 

12885.  The  average,  I think,  is  under  2s.?— There 
are  a lot  of  these  technical  offences.  There  might  be, 
yards  S£anC6’  & 'bbb*e  ^eakaSe  down  a stream  for  twenty 

12386.  Did  you  ever  know  the  magistrates  to  inflict  a 
fine  of  £1?— X do  not  think  I do— not  that  I remem- 
ber. I know  of  a fine  of  10s.  on  a man  in  an  aggra- 
vated case. 

wr  P?-87.',  P0  7°u  tbink  that  a sufficient  penalty?— 
_ lix?-  \S  a,  Very  aS£ravated  case;  in  that  event  I 
would  think  it  was  not  a sufficient  fine. 

12388.  J agree  with  you?— I mean  in  a case  where 
a man  acts  wilfully  and  wittingly  commits  an  offence, 
I believe  in  ‘ salting  ” him.  I think  it  is  a scandalous 
thing  for  a man  to  act  in  that  way,  and  I have  no  sym. 
pathy  with  him  whatever. 
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12389.  Mr.  Gordon. — If  you  could  get  the  informa- 
tion your  Association  asked  for  from  the  Fisheries 
Company  and  the  majority  of  your  members  were 
willing  to  take  advice  and  make  catch-dams,  in  the 
case  of  the  few  who  would  not  do  so  but  let  their 
flax-water  directly  into  the  river,  you  would  let  the 
law  take  its  full  course? — I would  advocate  that  they 
should  be  fined'  the  maximum  penalty.  Any  man  who 
wilfully  damaged  property  like  that  without 


taking  any  steps  to  prevent  it  should  be  vin. 
dictively  fined  I should  say.  Here  is  rule  seven  of 
■the  rules  of  our  Association  : — “ Before  the  committee 
shall  vote  the  assistance  referred  to  m rule  six  the 
member  applying  for  such  assistance  shall  cause  a 
verbal  or  written  report  in  his  case  to  be  made  to  the 
committee  of  his  district,  or  other  reliable  person  who 
must  be  prepared  to  attend  court  to  give  evidence  in 
support  of  his  report,  and  to  show  that  all  reasonable 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  observe  the  law.” 


J.  J.  Semple,  Esq.,  representing  the  North-West  Farmers’  Defence  Association,  examined. 


12391.  And  also  as  a farmer? — Yes. 

12392.  Do  you  grow  flax? — Yes,  I do. 

12393-4.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Elliott  in  regard  to  the  fishery  laws  and  the  dis- 
posal of  flax- water? — I do. 

12395.  In  your  statement,  I see  you  say  that  the 
decrease  or  decline  in  flax-growing  is  partly  due  to 
scarcity  of  labour  P — Yes. 

12396.  What  district  do  you  represent? — The  dis- 
trict between  Donemana  and  Londonderry — Donag- 
heady  district. 

12897.  Is  it  permanent  labour  or  casual  labour  you 
refer  to? — Casual  labour. 

12398.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  Quality  of 
labour  now  as  compared  with  a number  of  years  ago  ? 
— Well,  I think  it  is  scarcely  as  good. 

12399.  Has  the  price  of  labour  gone  up? — Yes;  con- 
siderably in  our  district. 

12400.  Is  there  as  much  flax  grown  now  in  your 
district  as,  say,  15  or  20  years  ago? — About  17  years 
ago  I started  to  grow  flax  on  my  own  account.  I 
think  there  is  as  much  now  as  then. 

12401.  The  decrease  has  not  been  great  in  your 
district  P— Not  very  great.  Our  district  is  a large 
flax-growing  district.  It  borders  on  the  County 
Derry. 

12402.  What  about  the  quality  of  your  flax  as  com- 
pared with  that  grown  a number  of  years  ago? — 
Speaking  about  my  own  flax,  I think  it  was  as  good 
last  year  as  ever  I had  it.  I sold  50  cwt.  at  £4 
per  cwt. 

12403.  Do  you  consider  the  flax  crop  as  remunera- 
tive as  most  other  farm  crops? — I believe  it  is  inore 
remunerative. 

12404.  That  would,'  of  oourscf,  depend  upon  the 
price  and  the  yield? — Yes. 

12405.  What  price  and  yield  do  you  say  would  be 
required  to  pay  a farmer  for  growing  flax?— I would 
say  6 cwt.  to  the  Cunningham  acre  and  £3  a cwt  a 
fair  price. 

12406.  That  is  7s.  6d.  per  stone?— Yes.  My 

average  for  the  last  ten  years  would  be  a little  more 
than  that. 

12407.  If  anyone  could  guarantee  that  yield  and  price 
t,/-0',1  tillnk  the  area  under  flax  would  increase? — 
J think  it  would. 

12407a.  Has  it  increased  at  all  within  the  last  year 
m your  district?— I think  there  might  be  a slight  in- 
yearS0  0W1“S  tbe  prioe  beinS  somewhat  better  last 

12408.  You  would  attribute  the  decline  to  a great 
extent  to  the  unremunerative  prices  in  the  past? 

+J„¥0.9;  <***  « the  chief  causeP-I 

faCtor-  If  ft  was  a Paying  crop 
I think  it  would  be  more  extensively  grown 

Is  **  y°,ur  opinion  that  the  prosecutions  in 
far™  tl°+n  t lS  £,spnsai  of  flax-water  have  caused 
3rs  t0  up  flax-growing ? — I believe  they  de- 
terred some  from  growing  as  much  as  previously. 

**“®  dama  y°n  can  do  very  little  with,  and 
tfieie  is  no  alternative  but  to  break  the“Iaw  and  be 
an?  * know  one  case  where  land 

vs  8:  “d  - Ai£ 

.f  ‘ “ ”,El“  tal“  "**  “b™‘ 


12412.  Would  that  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  flax 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  dam? — It  could  be  taken  out. 

12413.  Would  not  that  be  all  you  would  require? 
—You  would  still  have  tinea  feet  of  water  in  the  dam 
and  it  injures  the  fibre  of  flax  to  throw  it  out  with 
so  much  water  on  it. 

12414.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  the  catch- 
dam  bigger  than  the  other? — It  might. 

12415.  Could  you  not  extend  the  length  of  the 
dam  and  divide  it  into  two  in  order  to  let  the  water 
run  from  the  end  that  contains  the  flax  to  the  other 
end? — The  ground  is  vory  “ stinted  " at  this  parti, 
culan  place,  and  I do  not  see  liow  that  could  be  done 
there. 

12416.  Do  you  think  the  difficulty  as  to  the  water 
could  be  got  over  generally  by  moans  of  catch-dams? 
— Yes;  unless  in  a few  cases. 

12417.  In  every  case  do  you  not  think  it  could  if  the 
price  of  flax  increased  as  it  did  last  year? — I know  one 
case  whore  a dam  is  ten  foot  deep,  and  I do  not  see 
how  you  could  make  a catchment  dam  there. 

12418.  Is  there  no  other  part  of  the  farm  where 
a dam  could  be  made? — I think  there  is,  but  not 
perhaps  a place  where  as  good  water  could  be  got. 
It  is  a great  tiling  to  get  good  water. 

12419.  What  rotation  do  you  follow  in  your  dis- 
trict?— I have  from  a five  to  a seven  years’  course. 

12420.  And  flax  is  grown  after  lea  oats? — Yes. 
There  are  very  few  cases  in  our  district  where  it  is 
grown  after  any  other  crop. 

12421.  Is  land  laid  down  in  grass  in  your  district 
for  a longer  period  now  than  it  wus,  say,  fifteen  years 
ago? — In  a few  cases  it  is. 

12422.  Not  generally? — No;  it  is  not  generally 
longer. 

12423.  Would  you  say  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  rotation  in  your  district  during  the  past  twenty 
years? — No.  The  rotation  is  practically  the  same 
in  my  time. 

12424.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  growing  flax 
once  in  seven  years? — No. 

12425.  Do  you  think  if  land  is  laid  down  in  grass 
for  a longer  period  that  will  ensure  a better  crop  of 
flax? — I think  it  would.  I have  known  cases  where 
an  excellent  crop  of  flax  was  grown  after  twelve 
years.  I have  myself  taken  land  which  had  been 
twelve  years  in  grass  and  had  a yield  of  9 cwt.  per 
Cunningham  aero.  That  was  on  John  Jones’  farm. 

12426.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  seed? 
— I think  it  is  now  almost  as  good  as  it  has  ever  been. 
It  might  he  a little  lighter  now. 

12427.  In  grain? — Yes.  It  does  not  seem  as  if 
the  crop  was  as  well  matured. 

12428.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  seed  germinates 
as  well? — I think  so.  I got  my  seed  tested  by  the 
Department  this  year  and  it  germinated  98  per  cent. 

12429.  Do  you  believe  the  quality  of  the  flax  is  as 
good  now  as  it  was  15  years  ago  ? — I think  so. 

12430.  If  it  germinates  as  well  and  the  quality,  of 
your  produce  is  as  good  as  formerly,  do  you  not  think 
the  seed  must  be  as  good  ? — I think  it  is  practically 
aS  |?od-  might  be  a little  lighter,  but  that’s  all- 

12431.  Is  your  yield  as  good  now  as  it  was? — I had 
as  good  a yield  last  year,  or  almost  as  good,  as  ever 
I had. 

12432.  Taking  it  on  an  average,  your  yield  would 
he  as  good  P— Yes. 

12463.  Do  you  find  the  flax  crop  an  uncertain  one? 
—Speaking  personally,  I cannot  say  I do.  For  the 
last  ten  years  the  highest  yield  I had  was  10  cwt.  per 
Cunningham  acre  and  the ‘lowest— I think  only  in  one 
case— 5 cwt.  per  Cunningham  acre.  I think  a fair 
average  with  me  would  be  7 cwt.  per  Cunningham 
acre. 

. 12434.  How  do  yon  market  your  .flax? — It  is  sold 
m the  mills  in  our  district.  I sell  it  in  the  mill. 
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12435.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  of  those  who 
have  given  evidence  this  morning  that  open  markets 
would  be  better.  What  is  your  view  about  that?— I 
quite  agree  that  they  would. 

12436.  Why  do  you  recommend  open  markets  F— 
It  would  make  more  competition. 

12437.  In  connection  with  the  mill  you  have  referred 
to,  have  you  many  buyers  attending  it?— About  three 
12438.  You  believe  if  you  brought  the  flax  to  the 
open  market  you  would  have  better  competition  and 
would  get  a better  price P-We  find  it  difficult  to  sell 
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Strabane. 


would  get  a better  pricer— We  find  it  diffic 
a high  quality  of  flax;  a medium  quality  is 
difficult  to  sell  We  find  a difficulty  £ g^ttln  'a 
good  price  for  a high  quality.  • 6 

12439.  You _b.li.ve  you  could  get  a purchaser  for 
th.  best  qutditv  ,u  the  open  market  „or4  readily 
than  in  the  mill? — I think  so.  J 

12440  Do  you  think  it  pays  farmers  to  hare  their 
flax  scutched  thoroughly  ?— I think  a good  deal  de- 
jiends  on  the  quality  of  the  flax. 

12441.  If  it  is  of  first-class  quality  do  you  believe 
that  it  pays  the  extra  expense  of  having  it  scutched 
as  perfectly  as  it  can  be  done?-Yes;  unless  it  is  over- 

Sr  ““  b“‘  ^ *• 

,.i“ri„g0,rdU.“^Yril!  b'  M'r  "“**d 

1f^43'  js  „ thel;ir  a greater  demand  for  second 
quahty  of  flax  than  for  the  first  quality  in  your 

S 7 can4iSp°S0  moro  read%  of  the  second 
quahty  of  flax.  There  is  a good  demand  for  good 
quality  m our  district,  but  we  find  it  difficult  to 
get  what  we  think  a fair  price. 

12444.  Have  you  any  views  on  the  question  of  the 
of  that  flaX  by  auotlon?-N°;  1 have  no  experience 

p v°"  lmve  heard  that  l»as  been  tried  in 

•Belfast  ? — Yes. 

12446  Mm  f„  a0  iire  (rom 

otrabancp — Six  miles. 

12447.  That  is  not  too  far  to  prevent  yon  market- 
mg  your  flax  in  StrabaneP— No ; we  have  to  cart 
Mm  aile  .,ln  a“y  ,caEe-  and  a'lso  take  it  to  Sion 
Mills,  three  miles  further. 

12448  How  is  it  you  do  not  market  flax  in  Stra- 
baneP— 1 never  brought  flax  to  Strabane  mnrket  in 
my  life,  and  my  neighbours  have  not  a good  opinion  of 
b®  ?/orkv'  }Ve  ,find  can  do  better  at  the  mills. 

12449.  Yon  don  t get  Belfast  spinners'  representa- 
uT68  ™ iG  “”ket?-At  least  they  do  not  buy  from 
us.  The  local  dealer  buys  the  flax. 

senhrtives?lllYee  ^ ^ *'°  *be  sP*nners’  repre- 
12451  This  is  a little  bit  off  the  straight  line  from 
tbe  producer  to  consumer?— Yes;  there  is  a middle- 
man s profit. 

Avd  y°U  "r°"ld  sooner  llape  that  divided  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  spinner?— Yes. 

12453.  Mu.  Gordon.— Within  the  last  twelve 
LaS  thIre  not  been  an  effort  made  to  have 
been  in  ta?e  ?“*,  market,  re-openedP-I  have  not 
een  m it  for  twelve  months.  I do  not  know. 

nrl  i1‘  j*  is.tbe  case  that  the  best  lots  of  flax 
d a,t  the  mill,  and  the  worst  lots  brought  to  the 
{£“  market— would  not  that  prevent  spinners  com- 
mg  to  Strabane  market— I mean  the  spinners’  re- 
presentatives ?— It  would. 

Barbour.— You  say  this  mill  is  visited 
tiLe  66  buyers?— Yes;  there  might  be  four  an  odd 

nei24^6'  these  representatives  of  Belfast  spin- 

have  M,. °Lthe  m?rSi,al'ts  >n  Strabane?— Well,  we 
Herylm’o  ' ^°°,re  °t  Preston’s,  the  representative  of 
merlv  M S)  and  Mr-  Eeilly  of  Strabane.  Jf’or- 

a Ton Jv’’  Bradiey  came,  but  he  is  out  of  the  trade 
occasionally*'  ^r’  ^obu^bone  °*  Belfast  comes  down 

disW7'+  Is  the,rc  any  move  amongst  farmers  in  your 
Trmarket  1,1  Strabane? — None  at  present, 
kn  n«rr  any  of  the  farmers,  so  far  as  you 

nnder  +ho°  S6nd  their  flax  110  this  miU  marketed  it 
luLso  Sy8tem  in  BeTfast?— No. 

season  any  ta,ked  abont  it?— Yes,  but  this 

I snT,™?  xtS  ,w'®rs  good  and  fanners  were  satisfied. 

that  deterred  them.  This  year  as  fast  as 

it  woidd  T? Wn6d  x Was  cleared  out'  For  years  before 
woidd  be  allowed  to  lie  for  some  months. 


12460.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a slight 

crease  in  acreage  this  year? — Yes.  - 

r mBl;  1 suppose  the  whole  question  is  the  question  Tmv  ~ 
of  price?— les;  a question  of  money.  JCL5r  8-  191°- 

12462.  You  don't  think  these  troubles  over  flux-  j j o~  _,A 
water  or  anything  else  would  effect  it  if  the  price  was  Esq.’  Somph- 
good?  No;  I think  they  would  be  overlooked  if  the 
farmers  got  a fair  price. 

l2fVf  hr  ?°,t-  a de,cent  P,icc  be  would  grow  plenty 
ot  it.— Yes;  I believe  he  would.  A farmer  generally 
sticks  to  anything  that  pays. 

I..,12464'.  You  had  50  cwt.  of  fins 

last  year?— Well,  48}  cwt.  exactly. 

12465.  On  how  much  land?— About  six  acres  and 
one  rood,  Cunningham  measure. 

1a24ka6;,  Mr-  J-V“es  Stewart.— What  seed  had  you 
™e  over  four  bags  of  seed. 

12467.  Mr.  Crawford.— Are  your  results  better 
than  the  average  round  about  you?— I think  they  are 
slightly  better.  J 

12468.  Can  you  say  what  is  wrong  with  your  neigh- 
hours  cultivation  or  suggest  any  improvements?— I 
think  for  a number  of  years— ten  or  fifteen— there 
nad  not  been  flax  grown  on  our  farm  We  unv 
attribute  better  results  to  that. 

*24-69.  Is  their  rotation  the  same  as  yours? Yes 

12470.  And  do  they  manure  the  same  as  vou  do5— 

A great  many  of  them  do. 

*‘4471-  Do  you  use  artificial  manure?— I do. 

12472.  V\  hat  manure  do  you  use?— I prefer  muriate 
of  potash. 

12473.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— It  is  the  general 
opinion  amongst  farmers  that  they  don’t  get  as  much 
when  the  flax  is  brought  out  of  the  mill  to  the  open 
market,  and  that  when  the  spinners’  buyers  eome  to 
town  where  flax  is  exposed  they  will  stand  by  and  look 
at  it? — I have  heard  that  that  has  been  done. 

12474  That  is  the  reason  they  do  not  take  their  flax 
to  market? — Yes. 

12475.  The  spinners’  buyer  does  not  purchase  the  flax 
but  allows  the  dealer  to  buy  it  r— Yes. 

12476.  Yon  have  had  experience  of  the  flax  schemes 

m operation  in  Londonderry  and  Tyrone? Yes. 

,.  *2477.  Do  you  consider  that  flax-growers  have  bene- 
fited by  them?— Yes;  I think  they  have. 

12478.  There  are  more  pains  taken  now  in  putting 
m the  crop  and  caring  it?— Yes;  I think  the  schemes 
act  as  an  incentive  to  the  farmer  to  prepare  his  land 
better  and  create  a great  deal  of  rivalry  among  the 
farmers. 

12479.  You  have  acted  as  flax  judge  in  the  County 
Derry  and  have  good  experience?— Yes ; I acted  as 
judge  in  1908  and  1909. 

3'btT67as  a g°od  deal  of  rivalry  among  the 
competitiors . — Certainly,  especially  in  Maglierafelt. 

, 12481.  Mr.  Gordon.— When  did  vou  act  as  judge 
there?— In  1908.  In  1909  I acted  as  fudge  in 
Coleraine. 

12482.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  did  not  act  two 
years  m one  place? — No. 

12483.  You  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  a man 
getting  a prize  this  year  and  having  a " miss  ” crop 
next  year? — No;  a good  deal  would  depend  on  the 
land. 

12484.  That  does  occur? — Yes. 

12485.  Mr.  J . W.  Stewart. — About  your  rotation, 
how  many  years  is  it  ordinarily  for  flax? — Seven,  hut 
sometimes  it  is  only  five. 

12486.  You  say  your  land  had  not  been  flaxed  for 
twelve  years  and  that  you  attribute  vour  success  to 
that? — -Partly  to  that. 

12487.  Do  the  farmers  sow  their  fields  half  in 
flax  or  all? — In  some  places  they  might  sow  half  in 
flax  or  half  in  oats. 

12488.  And  when  it  came  round  to  the  same  rotation 
again  they  would  sow  the  part  in  flax  in  oats  P— Yes. 

12489.  So  that  that  is  practically  a twelve  years’ 
rotation? — Yes. 

12490.  You  don’t  attribute  your  success  altogether 
to  the  twelve  yearn’  rotation  ?— No ; I do  not. 

12491.  You  think  the  scutching  can  be  overdone? 

— I believe  it  can. 

ing?— No^°a  W°Uld  DOt  nPProve  of  to°  much  scutch- 

12493.  You  would  scutch  a certain  kind  of  flax  fairly 
well  and  a poorer  class  less? — Yes. 

Sf'  if hat  doyo?  Pay  for  scutching?— 8s.  a cwt. 

12495.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  spend  2s.  a 
might*0”  °n  “ good  olass  of  flax  Perhaps  it 
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Strabanb.  12496.  Have  you  any  experience  of  co-operative 

societies? — No;  I have  none. 

Julv  8,  1910.  12497.  Do  you  know  from  reports  that  they  are 

— doing  much  superior  work  to  the  private  mills? — Flax 
J.  J.  Semple,  coming  from  private  mills  in  our  district  can,  I think, 
Esq.  obtain  as  good  a price  as  the  other.  I may  say  t 

am  not  a mill-owner  myself,  nor  do  I hold  any  brief 
for  them. 

12498.  What  do  you  get  for  tow? — The  mill-owner 
i ets  it. 

12498a.  You  get  nothing  for  it? — No. 

12499.  That,  is  part  of  the  cost  of  scutching? — 
They  scutch  for  8s.  per  cwt. 

12499a.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — It  would  be  better 
to  pay  10s.  and  have  the  tow? — I would  rather  have 
the  10s.  arrangement. 

12500.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — I think  in  your  district 
there  is  one  big  dam  in  which  flax  is  retted? — Yes. 

12501.  Have  you  personally  retted  flax  in  it? — It 
belongs  to  Mr.  Smith,  on  whom  there  was  an  injunc- 
tion served  to  restrain  him  from  putting  in  any  last 
year. 

12502.  Were  there  a number  of  farmers  in  the 
habit  of  retting  flax  there? — I have  never  known  any- 
one to  do  so  but  Mr.  Smith ; he  is  a large  grower. 

12503.  How  many  acres  of  flax  would  it  take? — 
About  four  Cunningham  acres,  roughly  speaking. 

12504.  Have  yon  heard  whether  lie  gets  bettei 
results  from  retting  in  a big  pond  of  that  sort  than 
the  ordinary  sized  flax-dams? — I don’t  think  his 
results  are  any  better. 

12505.  Isn’t  there  a similar  arrangement  some- 
where in  the  Burndennett  Valley? — It  is  that  Valley 
I am  speaking  of. 

12506.  I was  under  the  impression  from  what  I 
heard  yesterday  that  there  is  a big  dam  or  pond  in 
that  Valley  in  which  flax  is  retted  and  to  which  the 
Conservators  have  offered  no  objections? — There  is  a 
pond  about  a mile  from  Donemana  belonging  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  but'  there  is  no  outlet  from  it.  The  water 
remains  there.  People  steep  their  flax  round  the 
outside  of  it  and  draw  it  out  with  a grapple. 

12507.  What  sort  of  quality  do  they  get?— It  is 
good.  It  was  sold  at  75s.  per  cwt.  last  year. 

12508.  Is  there  much  difficulty  in  getting  it  in  and 
out?- — Yes,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing it  out. 

12509.  Do  the  shores  of  the  lake  or  pond  shelve 
gradually  down  or  do  they  suddenly  drop? — I really 
could  not  say.  I was  never  down  at  the  place. 

12510.  How  many  people  steep  there  ? — Only  one. 

12511.  Could  other  people  steep  there? — The  pond 
belongs  to  Mr.  Campbell  and  if  he  gave  them  liberty 
they  might.  I have  not  known  him  to  give  anyone 
the  permission  to  do  so. 

12512.  Are  there  any  ponds  of  a similar  nature  in 
your  own  district?— Not  that  I know  of. 

12513.  What  sort  of  seed  do  you  sow? Riga  in- 

variably. I have  Pernau  Crown  this  year  which  I got 
as  a prize  from  the  County  Committee  last  year. 

12514.  Did  you  ever  try  Dutch  seed? — No. 

12515.  You  have  seen  Dutch  seed  growing  in  Co. 
Derry  when  you  were  judging  flax  for  prizes?— Yes. 

12516.  Have  you  found  when  judging  for  prizes 
that  one  year  one  class  of  seed,  say  Dutch,  has  given 
better  results  than  Riga  and  that  another  year  Riga 
has  given  better  results  than  Dutch?— I don’t  know 
that  I have  come  across  that. 

. 12517.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  other 
judges  have  reported  that?' — They  may  have  inquired 
more  particularly  into  the  seed  than  I have. 

12518.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  does  it  not 
show  that  good  seed  is  of  more  importance  than  soilP 
— Yes;  I agree  with  that. 

12519.  You  are  of  opinion  that  Riga  seed  suits 
your  distrl&t  better  than  Dutch?— I believe  it  does. 

12520.  It  has  been  suggested  that  flax  straw  might 
be  dried  on  the  field  and  sold  to  a oompany  to  ret  it? 
— I do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

12521.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  dry  flax  straw 
without  damaging  the  fibre? — I have  no  experience 
of  that.  I am  afraid  a good  deal  would  depend  on 
the  weather.  It  has  not  been  too  dry  for  the  past 
fortnight. 

. 12522.  If  you  take  flax  as  you  pull  it  now  and  tie 
it  up  in  beets,  you  are  anxious,  to  get  it  into  the 
water  as  soon  as  possible  ?— Yes ; in  my  experience 
the  sooner  the  better. 


12523.  Why  so?— I really  cannot  give  much  reason 
My  experience  is  that  the  sooner  you  get  it  off  the 
field  the  better.  If  it  is  left  lying  in  the  field  after 
being  pulled  I think  the  sun  has  an  effect  on  it. 

12524.  On  tho  outside  of  tho  beet  ? — Yes ; and  the 
lower  side  would  become  yellow  and  be  damaged  too 

12525.  And  if  stooked  would  not  the  sun  damage 
tho  beet? — Yes.  8 

12526.  What  price  would  tempt  you  to  grow  flax  to 
sell  it  on  foot? — It  would  require  time  to  think  out 
that. 

12527.  You  could  not  say  off-hand? — A good  deal 
would  depend  on  the  flax.  I have  grown  flax  worth 
£40  an  acre,  and  I have  also  had  it  only  worth  £15. 

12528.  You  would  not  undertake  to  grow  it  on  a cer- 
tain basis? — No. 

12529.  You  would  rather  take  what  has  been  de- 
scfribed  as  'a  respectable  gamble1? — I wtould  rather 
take  my  chance. 

12530.  It  is  said  the  labour  difficulty  might  be  got 
over  by  a company  purchasing  the  flax  from  the  far- 
mer?— It  might,  so  far  as  tho  farmer  is  concerned.  I 
do  not  know  what  way  the  company  would  get  over  it. 

12531.  They  might  have  more  trouble  than  the 
farmer? — I do  not  know  how  they  would  import 
skilled  labour  to  do  tho  work. 

'12532.  The  farmer  has  labour  employed,  and  the 
oompany  could  not  draw  on  these  hands? — No. 

12533.  The  farmer  could  draw  on  them?— Yes. 
The  small  farmers  do  practically  all  their  work  with 
their  permanent  servants. 

12534.  Would  you  think  a scheme  in  which  the 
whole  of  a man’s  crop  would  be  shown  in  the  scutched 
state  an  improvement  on  tho  present,  scheme  of  offer- 
ing prizes  for  flax  on  foot? — I think,,  if  practicable, 
it  would. 

12535.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  he  practicable?— 
I see  some  difficulties. 

12536.  Such  as? — How  would  yon  get  all  exhibited 
together.  The  flax-scutching  season  runs  for  six 
months,  and  unless  you  had  some  way  of  sending 
round  officials  to  inspect  it  "and  mark  points  on  the 
various  lots  during  the  season,  I do  not  see  how  it 
could  bo  done. 

12537.  Or  havo  a number  of  shows? — The  land 
would  require  to  he  measured  as  well.  A man  might 
say  he  had  only  four  acres  of  flax  when  perhaps  he 
had  six. 

12538.  You  think  those  would  be  very  serions  ob- 
jections to  a scheme  of  that  nature? — I think  so. 

12539.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  as  to  how 
the  flax  industry  might  be  improved? — That  is  rather 
a stiff  question. 

12540.  Have  you  anything  to  put  forward  for  ouf 
consideration? — I think  if  you  got  the  farmers  to 
pay  good  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land;  if 
they  labour  it  properly  and  handle  the  crop  properly, 
and  then  you  get  the  mill-owners  to  dress  the  flax 
properly,  and  afterwards  pi-ovide  good  markets  in 
which  to  sell  it,  it  would  be  a great  improvement. 

12541.  And  finally  get  a good  buyer  to  give  you  a 
good  price? — Yes. 

12542.  That  is  the  real  thing? — Yes. 

12542a.  You  do  not  see  any  practical  method  at 
present? — No. 

12543.  Mr.  Dane. — You  were  once  fined  £1? — Tes. 

12544.  When  was  that?— In  1901  or  1902. 

12545.  Have  you  been  prosecuted  since? — Once. 

12546.  Have  you  a catch-dam? — I made  an 
arrangement  to  turn  the  water  over  a field.  I was 
'fined  £1  with  the  option  of  two  weeks  in  gaol. 

12547.  The  effect  of  it  was  that  you  made  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  flax-water  does  not  reach 
the  river? — I live  four  miles  from  the  Dennett. 
never  thought  we  were  doing  any  harm  in  letting  on 
water.  When  the.  bailiffs  came  round  first,  we 
naturally  resented  their  interference. 

12548.  You  now  realise  the  harm  of  it? — Originally 
people  thought  the  salmon  had  cleared  off  then,  and 
only  trout  remained.  We  did  not  think  them  as  im- 
portant as  the  flax  industry. 

12549.  You  did  not  realise  that  the  small  salmon 
were  left  behind  P — No. 

12550.  And  you  are  taking  precautions? — I k&T8 
not  been'  summoned  for  years. 

12551.  So  that  _the  stiff  fine  had  a good  effect  in 
your  case? — The  possibility  of  a fortnight  in  S80 
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frightened  me.  On  the  day  on  which  I was  prose- 
cuted at  the  Oonemana  bench,  there  were  heavy  fines 
imposed.  I am  sure  the  total  amounted  to  £ 5.  One 
man  was  fined  £1  in  one  case  and  25s.  in  a second 
case.  I think  the  lowest  fine  struck  was  os. 

12552.  Have  any  of  these  people  been  fined  since? 
— Yes,  some  of  them.  I was  summoned  once  myself 
since  and  fined  10s. 

12553.  Me.  Cbaweobd.— What  went  wrong  with 
your  flax- water  at  that  time?— It  was  two  years  after 
the  other  case;  the  season  was  wet,  and  the  bailiffs 
had  not  been  going  round;  one  day  the  weather 
cleared  up  and  the  bailiffs  happened  to  come  round 
and  saw  the  water  going. 

12554.  Me.  James  Stewaet — There  was  a flood  in 
the  river  at  this  time? — Yes. 

12555.  And  it  could  not  do  much  damage?— No  at 
least  I thought  it  could  not. 

12556.  Mb.  Hinchclijt.— You  suggested  that  the 
Committee  might  take  some  steps  to  send  more  buyers 
for  your  flax? — Yes. 

12557.  In  four  districts  where  we  have  been  the 
fanners  and  mill-owners  have  agreed  to  send  the 
whole  of  their  flax  to  the  open  market,  and  in  none  of 
these  is  there  any  difficulty  about  buyers,  as  far  as  we 
are  told.  Does  not  that  show  that  the  buyers  would 
come  if  you  support  an  open  market?— I think  so  if . 
you  could  get  the  farmers  to  do  it. 

12558.  What  steps  would  you  suggest  should  be 
taken  to  bring  that  about?— It  is  a difficult  matter 
to  get  farmers  to  organise  about  anything. 

12559.  If  they  had  a good  market  established  do 
you  think  it  would  continue?— I think  so. 

■ !?56  j'.  ? -tlle  six  or  seven  co-operative  flax  societies 
m the  district  sent  their  flax  to  Strabane  they  would 
represent  a fair  amount  to  begin  with?— Yes. 

12561.  And  if  that  were  done  one  season,  don’t  vou 
flunk  the  buyers  would  come  back?— I think  they 
ironld  if  the  proprietary  mills  in  the  district  would 
send  their  flax  in  as  well. 

12562.  Who  owns  the  markets  in  Strabane?— The 
Urban  Council. 

12563.  Is  there  a toll  payable? — Yes. 

12564.  The  Urban  Council  might  then  be  induced 
to  take  the  necessary  steps?— I do  not  know. 

., 1®5®5-  D°®s  it  appear  to  you  a feasible  suggestion 
that  they  should? — I do  not  see  really  that  they  could 
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tlf.T7  S'?  ,*ole  thi»S  m blotter 

the  farmers  would  bring  in  the  flax. 

W°uld  haV6  Ul  be  a meeting  of  the 
farmeis  held  to  get  their  views? — Yes. 

on  Y°U  teard  tiat  tl10  °Pen  market  is  agreed 

on  by  flax-growers  to  be  the  best?— Yes.  b 

are  of  that  opinion  too?— Yes. 

+ ’ W ‘er,e  suoh  unanimity  exists  it  does  not 
seem  t>o  me  to  be  a difficult  matter  to  get  oyer  orean- 
lsation  if  meetings  were  called—  g 

, ii3™'  Mb-  Goudon.— Do  you  not  think  it  could  be 
Sfcfnn  ?r0Uvh  Nortl‘-West  Farmers1  Defence  Asse- 
ts You  have  an  organised  body,  and  should  try 

whofhL  oo“erS  f-“d  the  ProPrietors  of  scutch-mills, 
1Pi°priatai'y’  agree?— They 

to  comeb?n  ^ W0“ld  b®  dlfficult  u Set  all  the  farmers 
„n+%T1-  *ou  have  upwards  of  300  members— do  you 
Suita!  T?  k*  n good  tiling  to  trj  nnd  take  this 

ketS'b.  0Ol<"ai” 

f"”ed  br  1 °f 
12574.  You  know  of  Limavady  market?— Yes. 
goof675’  11  *S  °f  fairly  good  rePute>  too f— Yes,' fairly 

12576.  We  are  informed  that  it  is  only  fire  or  six 
years  since  steps  were  taken  there  to  start  an  open 
fed?— Y«nd  apparen^y  'local  growers  are  quite  satis- 
12577.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewaet. — There  are  six  co- 
Op?o-Toverff,ietios  .in  t!?e  Strabane  district?— Yes. 

Ito78.  If  these  six  societies  agreed  as  an  organised 
body  to  bring  in  all  their  flax  to  an  open  market,  and 
if  large  farmers,  such  as  you,  would  also  bring  in  their 
produce,  there  would  be  sufficient  flax  to  induce  buyers 
to  attend?— I think  if  there  was  a good  report  of 'the 
market  the  farmers  would  bring  it  in. 

12579.  It  is  possible  for  these  co-operative  societies 
“ rochned,  to  re-open  the  market?— I think  they 
io«on°  t,g00£  dpal  m that  direction  at  any  time. 

12580  Mb.  James  Stewaet.— Have  you  aiy  experi- 
ence  of  the  efforts  made  to  start  an  open  market  in 
Strabane  some  years  ago?— No,  I have  no  experience 


Stbabane. 
Jclt  8,  1910. 
J.  J.  Semple, 


W.  H.  Woods,  Es,..  representing  the  North-West  F.rm.r,'  Defenee  Assooi.tion,  ekamined. 
12581-2.  Me.  Goedon.— Y'ou  represent  the  North- 
West  Farmers’  Defence  Association?— I do. 

12583.  Are  you  a farmer? — I am. 

12584.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  growing  flax? — Yes, 

1 grow  eight  or  ten  acres  every  year. 

12585.  What  district  do  you  represent?— Sion  Mills, 

.jr®®?-  Is  the  area  under  flax  decreasing  in  your  dis- 
trict within  recent  years? — Not  much  within' the  last 
ten  years.  4 

12587.  Would  you  attribute  that  to  your  getting  a 
fair  price  or  to  it  being  a paying  crop?— Yes,  if  far- 
mers get  a good  price  they  will  naturally  stick  to  what- 
ever pays  them  well. 

12588.  In  your  statement  here  you  say  the  decrease 
has  been  partly  due  to  had  seasons — that  is  the  general 
decrease,  I take  it? — Yes,  the  last  three  seasons  have, 
can  say  from  my  experience,  been  extremely  bad. 

12589.  Does  that  refer  to  the  time  of  pulling? — 

Ihe  time  of  harvesting  the  flax. 

,,  12590.  In  your  opinion  is  flax  a more  uncertain  crop 
than  other  farm  crops? — It  is  more  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  weather. 

12591.  And,  therefore,  it  is  more  uncertain? — Yes. 

12592.  If  you  get  bad  weather  you  may  lose  the 
crop  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  find  labour  scarce  in  your  district? — 


every  fourteen  years.  I find  by  missing  a rotation 
I have  a much  better  yield. 

12598.  Do  you  lay  your  land  down  for  grass  longer 
now  than,  say,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago? — Yes,  it  is 
four  years  now ; it  used  to  be  only  three. 

12599.  Was  flax  grown  at  shorter  intervals  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago — in  the  rotation,  I mean? — No;  it 
was  usually  grown  every  seven  years. 

12600.  How  would  you  account  for  the  crop  not 
being  so  good  latterly  unless  you  took  the  precaution  of 

growing  it  on  the  same  land  every  fourteen  years? I 

cannot  account  for  that. 

12601.  Do  you  use  artificial  manures  ?- 


mill. 


12603.  Is  the  quality  of  the  flax  as  good  now  as  it 
is,  say,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  agoP — It  is. 

12604.  Where  do  you  dispose  of  your  flax?— In  the 


Yes. 

12594.  Is  it  casual  labour  or  permanent  labour? — 
Casual  labour. 

1 i2595'  is  due  principally  to  a great  many 

labourers  being  employed  in  connection  with  the  spin- 
ning mills  at  Sion?— Yes. 

. 12596.  It  is  not  due  to  there  being  fewer  labourers' 
ln  the  district? — No. 

12597.  You  say  your  land  does  not  yield  flax  so  often 
in  the  rotation  as  hitherto? — -No,  I personally 
stopped  growing  it.  for  seven  years.  I only  grew  it 


12605.  What  is  .your  opinion  about  an  open  market? 
— I never  sold  flax  in  an  open  market,  except  once,  and 
on  that  occasion  I got  a very  bad  price  for  it. 

12606.  Was  that  in  Strabane? — Yes,  in  Strabane. 

12607.  Has  it  not  been  the  case  in  the  past  that  the 
class  of  flax  exhibited  in  Strabane  has  been  of  third 
and  fourth  rate  quality,  the  best  lots  having  been  sold 
m the  mills?— Yes,  that  is  the  ease,  the  best  lots  are 
sold  m the  mills. 

12608.  That  would  affect  the  reputation  of  the  mar- 
ket?— Certainly  it  would. 

12609.  Would  you  expect  buyers  to  come  from  a 
distance  when  only  shown  flax  of  fourth  rate  quality? 

12610-11.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  possible  to  get 
the  farmers  in  this  district  to  agree  to  bring  all  their 
flax  into  the  open  market? — I am  not  sure.  It  is  very 
hard  to  get  them  organised.  They  tried  it  once,  but 
the  effort  was  not  successful. 


W.  H.  Woods, 
Esq. 
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12612.  If  it  was  possible  to  do  it,  do  you  think  it 
Strabane.  wouia  be  best  done  by  your  Association  ?— I think  it 
Jtrur  8 1910  w'oul<l  be  possible  for  them  to  take  the  matter  up. 

_1  ' 12613.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Semple? 

W.  H.  Woods,  —Yes.  . 

Esq.  12614.  Do  you  agree  with  his  views  in  the  main?— 

I do. 

12615.  Me.  Babbour. — How  many  buyers  would  visit 
the  mill  you  sell  at? — About  three. 

12616.  You  know  that  there  are  considerably  more 
spinners  than  three? — Yes. 

12617.  Are  you  sure  you  have  got  the  three  best? — 
— I think  we  have  only  got  one  spinner.  The  others 
are  dealers. 

12618.  Have  they  to  take  a profit  off  the  flax? — Yes, 
certainly. 

12619.  And  the  way  to  avoid  that  is  to  get  an  open 
market? — Yes. 

12620.  You  say  you  find  a difficulty  in  organising 
farmers  ? — Yes. 

12621.  That  is  because  there  are  a great  many? — Yes. 

12622.  It  would  be  easy  to  organise  the  scutch  mill- 
owners? — Yes,  there  are  not  so  many  of  them. 

12623.  And  if  two  or  three  farmers  said  to  a mill- 
owner  that  they  would  not  send  their  flax  to  him  if 
he  permitted  a buyer  to  come  inside  his  door,  would 
that  have  the  desired  effect? — I do  not  think  so.  The 
mill-owner  would  lose  his  custom  if  he  did  that. 

12624.  But  you  could  then  easily  establish  a market. 
Don’t  you  know  that  the  buyers  are  like  the  hawks  and 
ravens,  who  go  where  the  meat  is ; the  buyers  go  where 
the  flax  is  to  be  had  P — Yes. 

12625.  And  you  would  have  more  spinners  in  the 
market  than  you  have  now  in  the  mill? — Yes. 

12626.  And  they_wonld  provide  the  competition  if 
you  would  provide  the  flax  ? — Yes. 

12627.  And  it  would  be  in  'the  farmers’  hands  to  force 
the  scutch  mill-owner? — If  he  makes  it  a rule  of  his 
mill  we  will  fall  in  with  that,  I’m  sure. 

12628.  If  five  or  six  growers  insisted  on  it  being  a 
rule  of  the  mill,  could  they  not  make  him  adopt  it? — 
Yes,  I think  they  could. 

12629.  Me.  Crawford. — What  would  you  consider  a 
fair  yield? — Six  hundredweight  to  the  Cunningham 

12630.  What  has  been  your  average  price? — My 
average  for  the  past  ten  yeai'S  has  been  £3  per  cwt. 

12631.  You  consider  the  flax  crop  as  good  a paying 
crop  as  you  grow? — Yes,  it  is. 


12632.  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  flax  area 
had  been  pretty  well  maintained  in  your  district?— 
Yes,  it  him  for  the  last  ten  years. 

12633.  So  that  the  other  farmers  in  the  district  must 
have  pretty  much  the  same  experience  as  you  ? Yes. 

12634.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  dropped  out  a rota- 
tion and  made  it  fourteen  years? — No;  not  all,  at  any 
rate. 

12635.  Have  some  done  so? — Very  few. 

12636.  Used  you  to  grow  double  the  quantity  yon 
do  now? — We  used  to  grow  more  than  at  present. 

12637.  Me.  James  S thwart. — Why  did  you  adopt 
the  fourteen  years  rotation? — Twelve  or  thirteen  years 
ago  prices  were  wretchedly  bad.  We  sold  flax  as  low 
as  30s.  per  cwt. 

12638.  If  you  got  £3  per  cwt.  it  would  pay  you  well 
enough  with  a good  crop? — Yes. 

12639.  Supposing  you  got  a good  price  could  you  get 
sufficient  labour  to  grow  as  much  flax  as  before?— 
Labour  is  dearer. 

12640.  It  is  still  to  be  had? — Casual  labourers  are 
very  scarce. 

12641.  You  brought  flax  once  to  the  market  in  Stra- 
bane  ? — Yes. 

12642.  And  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the  price?— 
No. 

12643.  Were  you  bid  anything  for  the  flax  at  the 
mill  before  you  brought  it  out? — No,  it  was  time  I 
stopped  growing. 

12644.  Now  you  have  three  buyers  going  to  the  mill 
to  buy  your  flax? — Yes. 

12645.  One  is  a spinner's  buyer? — Yes. 

12646.  You  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  other  two 
buyers  were  buying  for  the  same  firm?— No. 

12647.  Me.  Lane. — You  mentioned  the  attitude  of 
the  Fisheries  Company  as  being  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
decrease  in  flax-growing? — Yes. 

12648.  Tell  us  your  views  on  that  question? — Some 
farmers  are  very  much  afraid  of  prosecution,  but  I 
have  never  been  prosecuted. 

12649.  Have  you  known  of  farmers  who  gave  up 
growing  flax  owing  to  the  fear  of  prosecutions? — I have 
known  of  one  case— —one  farmer. 

12650.  When  was  he  prosecuted? — Off  and  on  about 
three  years  ago. 

12650a.  Was  the  price  good  then? — Much  the  same. 
It  was  not  so  good  as  this  season. 

12631.  You  think  the  sole  reason  he  had  for 
giving  up  flax-growing  was  that  prosecution  ? — He  said 
so,  at  any  rate. 


William 

McClure, 

Esq. 


William  McClure,  Esq.,  representing  the  North-West  Farmers'  Defence  Association,  examined. 


12652.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  also  represent  the  North- 
West  Farmers’  Defence  Association? — Yes. 

12653.  And  you  come  here  to  give  evidence  on  their 
behalf? — I do. 

12654.  What  district  do  you  represent? — Convoy. 

12655.  That  is  in  the  County  Donegal? — Yes. 

12656.  Are  you  a flax  grower? — I am. 

12657.  How  long  have  you  been  growing  flax? — 
Nearly  thirty  years. 

12658.  How  many  acres,  on  an  average,  do  you  grow? 
— Eight  to  twelve  acres  each  year. 

12659.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Semple  and  Mi-.  Woods? — Yes. 

12660.  Do  you  agree  with  their  remarks? — I 3o. 

12661.  You  say  the  increased  cost  of  labour  in  your 
district  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  decrease  iu 
the  area  under  flax? — It  has. 

12662.  What  would  be  the  wages  now  as  compared 
with  twenty  years  ago? — They  would  be  about  double. 

12663.  As  much  as  that? — I think  so,  very  nearly. 

12664.  Do  you  refer  to  casual  labour  or  permanent 
labour? — Casual  labour. 

12665.  What  wages  would  you  pay  now  in  harvest 
time  to  • labourers? — Eighteen  shillings  a week  and 
their  keep. 

12666.  That  means  their  food? — Yes. 

12667.  That  would  be  the  wages  for  men? — Yes. 

12668.  What  would  be  the  wages  for  women? — 
Women  are  not  employed  except  for  spreading  flax. 

12669.  What  wages  would  you  pay  themP — Two 
shillings  a day. 

12670.  That  would  be  the  wages  of  the  district?— 
Yes. 


12671.  Do  you  consider  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
decrease  in  the  area  under  flax  is  tho  low  price??— 
Yes,  I do. 

12672.  What  price  do  you  consider  would  pay  a pro- 
fit if  you  got  f#  fair  yield? — Sixty  shillings  per  cwt. 

12673.  What  would  you  call  a fair  yield? — Six  cwt. 
would  be  a good  yield  per  Cunningham  acre. 

12674.  You  think  most  farmers  would  be  satisfied 
with  that? — I am  sure  they  would  be  quite  satisfied. 
There  are  few  of  them  who  get  it. 

12675.  If  prices  continue  as  high  ns  that,  and  the 
seasons  were  favourable,  do  you  think  the  area  under 
flax  would  increase? — I think  it  would. 

12676.  You  mention  that  the  flax-water  prosecutions 
have  also  had  a tendency  to  diminish  the  area  and 
prevent  certain  people  from  growing  it? — Yes. 

12677.  Is  that  your  experience? — Yes. 

12678.  Have  there  been  many  prosecutions  in  y°ur 
neighbourhood? — A great  many. 

12679.  Recently? — There  were  none  at  all  l®5* 
season,  but  before  that  there  were  a good  many. 

12680.  How  many  would  there  be  to  your  knowledge? 
— Eight  or  ten  every  year,  I am  sure. 

12681.  What  river  would  these  dams  have  an  outlet 
t-oP — The  Dale. 

12682.  Do  you  consider  that  farmers  have  really 
given  up  growing  flax  on  account  of  these  prosecutions. 
— A few  of  them ; not  very  many. 

12683.  Are  there  many  eases  within  your  knowledge, 
where  farmers  could  not  avoid  allowing  water  to  run 
into  the  river  or  stream?— In  some  cases  it  would  be. 
very  difficult  to  prevent  it. 
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12684.  Could  the  difficulty  not  be  sot  over  bv  sink 
iiig  a catch-dam  or  another  dam  alongside? — In  « faw 
cases  that  would  be  nearly  impossible,  but  it  could  be 
done  in  most  cases. 

12685  Is  there  tmythmg  mot,  you  wish  to  add  to 
tne  ewdeuce  already  g.veu  or  would  you  like  to  ,upol“ 
ment  Hr.  statements  of  those  other  member,  who  hm 
geen  evidence?  No,  there  is  nothing  more  I Znt  ta 

12686.  Mn.  H umour.. — You  heard  Mr  Elliott's 
denee? — les.  ° cvl" 

12687.  Do  you  agree  with  it?— I do 
12688  Mu.  Hischclifp. — IVhat  class  of  seed  do  you 
Xt‘1  >•  all  Rig,  S 

_£? "S'  eTOr  S“  D"''»  =«d  term  the,,? 

“ pre*y  m“h  a«  “»'«  =»  ia  the 
F Uf-y?_TIt  vaneB  a Srcat  deni  in  our  district 
1-tiO l.  You  heard  Mr.  Gamble  stating  that  Dutch 
seed  was  doing  fairly  well  there  for  somf  years  ?-We 
have  not  tried  it.  J VVB 

12692.  It  would  rather  indicate  that  the  Dutch  seed 
Ti  W°'S  % ™».  I .suppose. 

,1.165  ■ '7  i?  fe“'™  b»  prepared  to  bring 

Rrfo™  f“r  “ miles  ® 


12694.  Before  the  railway  was"opeued*'thew7'med  It 

-Tta  s'.77s  S„'bfiil!i*'ia‘.,!1“  °p“  "«»■"*  a*»f 

li  Tb.S ‘ ho  a,Us • “d  delivered  there. 
01,  » I.  ” S*  ope?  market  at  Str.norlarf- 
oil,  it  is  all  bought  at  the  mills  before  it  goes  in 

S “g“4'™‘a3r  P‘“S  « *b'  ?“"*% 

,JP7-  ?uat  f few  pieces  for  sale  and  buyers  in  at- 
1 virqq12  I?  ta  t°  cver  flnx  Previously  bought?— Yes. 

^ane--Y We™  prosecutions  ever  taken 
flZ  t ?!■  made  cfforts  t0  Prevent  flax-water 

trom  getting  into  the  river? — Yes 

sor*  °fa  r«se  was  it?— 1 know  of  one 
rm  w -t  wate.r  bad  becn  tlln,ed  over  a field, 
field P-N?-'d^mPU«f>°  a.s,tr+ei\m  bcfore  it  got  into  the 
om  ie  field!  m,ght  haVe  g0t  to  the  strenm 

a iDid  .y°-U  ever  kuow  a case  of  a “fa  who  had 

a catcli  dam  being  prosecuted  ?— I did. 


]S  w. He  Wa,s,  Prosecuted  and  fined.  _ ~ 

f s s Z- im' 

w.i“r “‘if  J°b  to  “»  * d*»  -a  . S of  SfiS, 
JSJt-  11  » Mf  «npfy?-No.  E“1' 

who' mighf l,S,a.a?i?reIrPle  *»* 

ehJ2.>eA™  ““  d““‘  "T  esPoasive? — Not  very 

sis-  dn®t cassis 

107m'  ^ thlnk  ]he  damage  is  over-rated. 
l-iO.  Do  yon  think  the  farmers  are  inclined  to 
th"  ‘Pfovef-Thev  uro.  ” 
thint- hMr  , -v°u  attribute  that  to?— Well  I 

• -there  has  been  a great  increase,  you  think 

since' ti?re  taken.  b-v  farmers  in  recent  vears?— Yes’ 

To-ia  n?roseeutlons  commenced. 
l57il'  vr  PPOsecuti°ns  have  had  that  effect?— Yes 
cnS14;  J^ES  Stewart.— Would  it  not  be  more 
afcfaetory  for  flax-growers  in  your  district  if  thev  had 
out  the  fln?ew  .^trabnne  ? Yes,  if  they  would  take 
the  mills  ' ® Pe°ple  'rouId  ratbcr  seb  it  in 

12715.  Did  vou  brine  anv  flav  in  n-lior. 
open  market  eight  or  ten  years  aeo?-I  dW.  WBS  “ 
welf  for  a ivhile'.ere  7°U  tl'eatcd?-1  treated  fairly 

w.rt7™ldb5!  i“PF»*d  fh?»?-Somo  of  the  buyers 
went  round  the  mills,  and  bid  for  the  flax.  I sunnose 
XLhani  lb  VI?S  Iorth>  and  ‘hen  if  their  ofierFwas 

.h^uM^h  fev  “ '"“®bt  '”*»  tb« 

^ Pbe  hovers  stood  back,  and  would  not  buvit?- 
les,  and  then  peuple  stopped  bringing  it  out  to  market. 


Matthew  Hamilton,  Esq.,  formerly  j 


12/19.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  come  here  to  give  evi- 
™ as  » farmer  and  a flax-growerP-Yes. 

C.  '-U'  ,iou  '':ere'n  member  of  the  late  Ardstraw 
v-o-operative  Flax  Society? — Yes. 

. Newtownstewart  is  youi-  district 

ween  IS  ewto wnstewart  and  Ardstraw. 

12722.  Magheracolton? — Yes. 

rri,?'j3'  Has  the  area  under  flax  in  your  district  de- 
creased in  recent  years? — It  has. 

erW2p"  vQd  y0U,  say  i*  has  decreased  to  a very  great 
extent?— Yes;  it  has  decreased  a good  deal. 

12/25.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  consider  the  cause 
aLml  P dScraase>  or  ^hat  you  think  has  brought  it 
thinr,  ' 1 abo?r  hfljS  generally  gone  up  in  price  for  one 

formerly'^  **  18  a more  difficult  to  obtain  than 

+1,o  1-'2i6-  Do  you  consider  that  labour  is  now 
scarcer  WQS  formerly?— I think  casual  labour 

iotoo  ^ages  have  g°ne  UP  too?— Yes. 

19-on  3aSes  for  casual  labour?— Yes. 

4 I9-  Would  you  say  to  a very  great  extent 

12730°0MneV-ent'  dUri“g  th®  last  20  years' 


be- 


""hiii^iaar F,“  s°™t.v.  im.  (di-ivva 

B requires  / fl/ a br^Ct  u %?** 

aiitnoU,1  vr*  “ ,be  mdi  bs « i»'“i 

tnere  is  no  use  in  taking  it  to  perhaps  sell  at  a loss  to 
tLi697^r  6 f an  *h°  ka?  -bid  you  for  « •*  the  mill. 

\tt  Zn  ,rou  Sp?aklnS  from  personal  experience?- 
W 5ST°“1  eSpeneDCe;  but  1 hnow  men  who  liave 
had  that;  experience. 

mnf"38j  ^bafc  1S  to  say,  if  a farmer  offered  a lot  at  a 
mill  and  he  was  bid  a certain  price  for  it  which  he 
mori!6?  ^ take>  and  tben  brought  that  flax  to  the  open 
market,  he  could  not  get  the  same  price  there?— Xo 
I have  experienced  a little  of  it  myself. 
v=3  t9'  You  have  had  personal' experience  then?— 
xes,  J.  remember  one  case. 

scarcer  ^2740.  Dws  that  often  occur,  or  is  it  an  exceptions 
is  now  -Ifc  occurs  frequently.  The  result  is  that  thetamers 

been  bid’  in?  fa  Se^°  ^ °peU  market  if  jt  baa 

yoif&rR«15S,u7“r.b°J'"S  E°in®  *°  ““  » 

12742.  Are  these  buyers  commission  agents  or  do 
^Kr„epr^nt.  _sp  ?a<;rs  ?-°ne  ia  a spinner's  man 


crease  ;n+iaS  ohe  market  anything  to  do  with  the 
127*)  ?16  area? — I believe  it  has 


o-enoTriii'  Z way r— market: 

0 been  very  unsatisfactory, 

at  mfll»  « re  •y°U  ref,err“g  aov®  to  the  disposal  of  flax 
of  roimf?  ,3,  °Peu  markets? — Well,  it  has  been  disposed 
better  v,  ■rQ1Sj  at|d  also  at  the  open  market.  The 
(laalitino  ak!'1€?,  are  ®°1^  at  the  mills  and  the  poorer 
12784  oi6  markets.  That  injures  the  markets, 
market;*-  Strabane  market  you  refer  to?— Omagh 

’isj-a'Ef ‘ajar  ’“ieh,,o”,"rf  b*  * 

1*735.  A. better  flax  market?— Yes. 


VjjZffi  ^hrebasmg  on  their  own  account?— Yes 
12744  Does  tt  foUow  that  if  these  men  bid  vou  a 

nWce  mU  they  r°uld  not  g've  you  theysame 

price  m the  open  market? — Tt.  1 


™-  ;»  uh.t  wtyf-MTkSi  h.v.  PS  £ S'.  give  you  tt.T™ 


fi,„+  ,,  Auaiixtur — xz  very  often  ha 

that  they  would  not  give  you  the  same  price  i 
open  market.  * 

JrJ2!fn  AreZhtre  other  buyers  in  the  open  mar- 
kek’la  Omagh,  for  instance?— There  are.  ^ 

0,P“, IbcFresentatiyea  from  mills  from  a consider- 
able distance P— Yes;  but  that  does  not  improve  vour 
case  very  much.  * J 

JJi47'  Da  these  buyers  who  come  from  a considerable 
^ * blp  tb*‘ 
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Strabake. 
July  S.  1910. 

MattheW 

Hamilton, 

Esq. 


12748.  Do  you  not  think  that  a man  sent  a consider- 
able distance  to  purchase  flax  at  that  market  will  try 
to  do  so  if  he  possibly  can.  He  is  paid  for  that  and  it 
is  his  duty  to  buy  it,  and  if  he  returns  to  his  employers 
and  represents  that  there  was  flax  at  the  market,  but 
he  did  not  purchase  any,  do  you  not  think  he  would 
be  found  fault  with? — It  happens  very  often  that  if 
a man  was  bid  for  his  flax  at  home  and  refuses  the  offer 
and  takes  it  to  the  market,  he  cannot  perhaps  get  the 
same  price  for  it.  That  happens. 

12749.  Are  you  in  favour  of  open  markets  instead 
of  the  disposal  of  flax  at  mills  ? — Certainly . 

12750.  Do  you  consider  if  farmers  would  agree  to 
sell  all  their  flax  in  the  open  market  buyers  would  be 
induced  to  come  and  there  would  be  more  competition  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  much  better  if  all  flax  were  taken 
to  an  open  market. 

12751.  Do  you  consider  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  getting  farmers  to  agree  to  bring  their  flax  to  the 
open  market? — It  is  certainly  a matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty. You  will  not  get  a large  number  of  farmers 
to  agree  on  any  one  subject.  There  is  a difficulty  in 
organising  them  to  that  extent. 

12752.  You  have  been  a member  of  a co-operative 
society? — Yes. 

12753.  Is  there  at  present  any  co-operative  society 
in  your  neighbourhood? — Not  a flax  society.  There 
are  other  co-operative  societies. 

12754.  Creameries? — Yes. 

12755.  Co-operative  creameries? — Yes. 

12756.  Do  you  not  think  the  farmers  could  be  brought 
together  through  these  societies? — I think  they  could. 

12757.  And  get  them  to  join  together  to  bring  their 
flax  to  the  open  market? — I think  that  could  be  done. 

12758.  What  is  your  experience  regarding  the  dis- 
posal of  flax-water  P — I think  the  only  way  to  dispose 
of  it  is  to  run  it  over  a field  if  the  situation  of  the 
ground  around  the  dam  permits  that,  or  else  make  a 
receiving  dam  and  run  the  water  into  it. 

12759.  You  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  rid  of 
the  flax-water  without  allowing  it  to  run  directly  into 
the  river  or  stream? — I think  by  the  construction  of 
receiving  dams  a good  deal  of  that  could  be  avoided 
— I mean  the  running  of  it  into  the  stream. 

12760.  Do  you  admit  that  the  flax-water  injures  the 
fry  of  trout  or  salmon? — That  is  said  to  be  the  case. 

12761.  You  have  not  seen  the  results  of  flax-water 
being  allowed  into  a small  stream  whei-e  fish  are? — 
■ No ; I have  not. 

12762.  You  think,  at  any  rate,  that  the  fishery  in- 
dustry has  a right  to  be  protected  as  well,  for  instance, 
ns  the  flax  industry? — It  has. 

12763.  What  about  flax  as  a crop — -is  it  more  uncer- 
tain than  other  farm  crops? — It  is  rather  more  uncer- 
tain. 

12764.  Do  you  consider  it  pays  well  to  grow  flax  at 
last  year’s  price? — Yes,  if  you  have  had  a good  crop. 

12765.  What  would  you  put  as  an  average  crop,  say 
at  7s.  6d. — as  an  average  price  to  pay  a farmer? — Well, 
from  6 cwt.  to  7 cwt.  per  Cunningham  acre. 

12766.  At  7s.  6d.  per  stone? — 7s.  6d.  would  hardly 


12767.  You  think  there  would  not  be  much  margin? 
— It  would  not  he  great.  I got  a higher  price  than 
that  last  year. 

12768.  Is  that  so?— Yes. 

12769.  If  you  take  an  average  yield.  What  price 
would  you  say  would  pay? — About  8s.  3d.  or  8s.  6d. 
per  stone. 

12770.  You  think  it  would  require  a yield  of  6 cwt. 
per  Cunningham  acre  at  that  price? — Yes,  at  8s.  3d. 
per  stone. 

12771.  Do  you  think  flax  would  be  grown  by  the  far- 
mer if  he  were  sufficiently  paid  for  it? — I do. 

12772,  Does  the  flax  crop  in  many  cases  not  turn  out 
a profitable  one? — Yes,  in  a great  many. 

12773.  What  might  that  be  due  to? — A number  of 
causes,  and  sometimes  you  could  hardly  tell  the  cause 
of  the  failure. 

12774.  Would  you  mention  a few  of  the  causes? — If 
a man  sows  flax  on  lea  and'  the  grub  attacks  it  he  loses 
his  crop. 

1277 5.  Is  that  the  method  pursued  in  your  district — 
growing  flax  on  lea? — It  has  been  followed. 

12776.  By  comparatively  few? — A goodly  number 
have  been  working  at  it. 

12777.  In  recent  years? — Yes. 

12778.  Do  the  majority  of  the  farmers  in  your  dis- 
trict not  grow  flax  after  lea  land  oats? — They  do— a 
second  crop. 


12779.  What  is  your  rotation— do  you  leave  the  land 
down  in  grass  for  two  or  three  yeafs?— 1 Three  or  four 
12780.  Tou  take  an  oat  crop  after  lea,  flax  following 
that,  potatoes  manured,  or  turnips,  and  afterwards 
oats? — Yes,  next  year  hay  and  three  years’  grazing 
12781.  Three  years  in  grass? — Yes.  s' 

12782.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  rotation  now 
and  that  in  vogue  twenty  years  ago? — Not  very  much. 
Practically  the  same.  The  land  might  be  a year 
longer  in  grass. 

12783.  Is  flax  more  often  grown  on  the  same  land 
now  than  it  was  a number  of  years  ago  ? — No,  it  js  not, 
12784.  Do  you  consider  you  can  grow  flax  of  as  good 
quality  now? — The  quality  is  practically  as  good. 

32785.  What  is  your  experience  about  the  scutching? 
— I think  flax  should  be  well  cleaned. 

12786.  Is  it  as  well  cleaned  now  as  it  used  to  be?— 
I think  it  is  rather  better  cleaned  now  than  it  used  to 


12787.  Would  you  say  there  is  an  improvement  in 
the  scutching  of  flax? — Yes,  for  a couple  of  years,  at. 
any  rate. 

12788.  What  would  that  be  due  to?— I think  the  in- 
fluence of  the  co-oporativo  societies  in  the  district. 

12789.  You  belonged  to  the  Ardstraw  Co-operativa 
Flax  Society  P — Yes. 

12790.  Is  that  society  still  in  existence? — No,  it  is 
not. 

12791.  Can  you  tell  us  briefly  what  happened  to  it?— 
It  was  not  paying,  and  it  had  to  be  wound  up. 

12792.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  that  society  was 
started? — Three  years. 

32793.  How  long  was  it  in  existence? — It  worked  for 
two  years. 

12794.  About  liow  many  members  hud  you? — I sup- 
pose about  fifty  or  sixty — probably  about  sixty. 

12795.  Was  it  not  well  supported  by  the  farmers?— 
Not  so  well  as  it  ought  to  have  been — that  was  one- 
cause  of  its  failure. 

12706.  And  ns  a result  you  got  into  difficulties  and 
wound  it  up? — Yes,  it  was  not  properly  organised.  If 
it  had  been  properly  organised  I think  it  would  have 
succeeded. 

32797.  Mu.  Bauhouk. — Was  there  an  attempt  made 
to  revive  Strnbane  markot  a few  years  ago? — I believe 
there  was. 

12798.  Did  you  come  to  the  market  then?— No,  I 
did  not  come  to  Strnbane.  I went  to  Omagh. 

12799.  You  did  not  hoar  how  it  was  that  that  at- 


tempt to  revive  the  market  was  not  successful?— No,  F 
did  not  hear. 

12800.  You  say  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
organisation  of  the  Ardstraw  Society? — I do. 

12801.  The  members  were  not  bound  to  send  all  then 
flax  to  it? — No. 

12802.  Did  you  find  an  advantage  in  sending  your 
flax  to  it?— I did. 

12803.  The  other  members  should  have  found  a 
similar  advantage? — They  ought  to  have. 

12804.  How  was  it  that  they  were  tempted  away 
from  tlieir  faith? — Well,  1 suppose,  from  outside  in- 
fluence being  brought  to  bear  on  them  in  some  eases, 
and  in  other  cases,  perhaps,  it  would  fall  to  their  lot 
to  got  a period  late  in  the  season  for  the  cleaning  of 
their  flax,  and  in  that  event  they  would  go  to  a pro- 
prietary mill. 

12805.  You  think  there  has  been  an  improvement  in 
the  scutching? — I think  the  co-operative  society  did 
good  while  it  was  in  existence. 

12806.  Is  the  scutching  deteriorating  now  that  your 
society  is  out  of  existence? — It  has  not  much  time  yet 
— it  is  only  one  year  since  it  ceased  to  exist. 

12807.  You  think  the  improvement  is  due  to  the  co- 
operative society? — Yes. 

12808.  The  members,  of  course,  have  lost  most  ot 
their  capital? — Yes. 

12809.  Would  the  extra  return  they  got  from  their 
flax  pay  the  amount  of  capital  they  lost? — I think  » 
would. 

12810.  So  that,  although  the  society  failed,  they  have 
not  lost  much? — None  of  us  regret' anything  we  lost 
in  it  yet.  , f- 

12811.  Mb.  Cbawfobd. — Is  there  any  possibility  ° 
reviving  the  society  ? — I do  not  think  there  is. 

12812.  Even  on  those  better  lines  you  suggested .~- 
I do  not  think  there  is.  Perhaps  some  of  the  memos 
would  he  chary  of.  joining  in  again. 

12813.  Even  on  a better  basis P— If  the  basis 
chnneed  some  of  them  would  be  inclined  to  support  ’ 

12814.  Mb.  James  Stewabt. — Was  there  a good 
of  outlay  in  repairs  in  connection  with  the  sod  s 
that  the  members  had  not  anticipated? — Yea, 
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12815.  That  is  where  the  difficulty  came  in?— Yes- 
-everything  was  out  of  order  when  we  .-wok  over  the 
premises;  and  we  spent  a lot  of  money  in  putting  the 
place  in  proper  order.  Further,  it  so  happened  that 
we  had  two  bad  seasons  to  start  with. 

12816.  Had  it  not  been  for  so  much  unforeseen  re- 
pairs you  were  all  right?— Yes. 

i^l7.  The  flax  market  you  say  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory?—Yes. 

12818.  That  is  the  market  in  the  mills?— Yes. 

12819.  You  have  two  buyers  going  to  your  mills? 
— Yes. 

12820.  They  generally  buy  by  leaving  a ticket?— Yes 
12821.  They  might  be  representing  one  firm  and  one 
leaves  a ticket  one  day  and  the  other  a second  ticket 
at  a lesser  price?— There  is  generally  not  much 
difference. 

12822.  And  a farmer  not  knowing  much  about  the 
price  of  flax  might  take  the  second  ticket?— Farmers 
know  very  little  about  the  price  of  flax. 

12823.  What  do  you  think  about  the  way  the  regu- 
lar mill-owners  in  your  neighbourhood  scutch  their 

flax  in  comparison  with  the  co-operative  system you 

have  had  experience  of  the  co-operative  society  for  two 
years  and  there  are  three  or  four  private  mills  in  your 
district? — I think  they  have  rather  improved  in  their 
scutching,  but  still  we  would  rather  have  the  co-opera- 
tive system. 

12324.  Do  you  get  a better  yield  from  a co-operative 
society?— I think  we  get  better  yield. 

12825.  And  more  care  is  taken  of  the  flax  in  the 
mill? — Yes;  I think  there  is  more  care  taken  of  it. 

12826.  You  pay  more  for  your  scutching  in  the  co- 
operative mill  than  in  the  proprietary  mill?— Yes. 

12827.  It  is  10s.  per  cwt.  you  pay? — Yes. 

12828.  But  in  the  long  run  would  you  get  back  for 
‘refuse  as  much  value  as  would  bring  the  price  below 
-the  8s.  per  cwt.  charged  by  the  other  mills?— In  our 
case  the  tow  was  sold  to  bring  our  year's  working  as 
nearly  square  as  possible. 

12829.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
society  the  members  did  not  got  the  tow?— The  mem- 
bers agreed  to  give  their  tow  to  square  up  the  rear's 
•working.  J 

12830.  To  try  and  get  you  out  of  the  difficulty  of 
repairs? — Yes. 

12831.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— You  mention  that  it  would 
take  7b  cwt.  to  the  Cunningham  acre  and  8s.  3d.  per 
stone  to  pay  for  growing  flax?— I said  6 to  7 cwt. 
to  the  acre. 

12832.  Are _you  comparing  that  with  a crop  of  oats? 
—No,  with  a crop  of  potatoes.  However  it  comes  you 
can  have  more  profit  out  of  a good  crop  of  potatoes 
than  out  of  a good  crop  of  flax. 

12833.  You  say  flax  is  a sort  of  a “catch"  crop— an 
.extra  crop  in  a sense — what  sort  of  oats  would  you  have 
on  the  ground  on  which  you  sow  flax? — A verv  good 
crop  with  a little  top-dressing. 

12884.  About  this  co-operative  mill — you  worked 
it  two  years? — Yes. 

12835.  Had  you  any  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment 1,1  connection  with  this  mill? — Certainly. 

1-836.  How  much? — Half  of  the  manager’s  salary 
was  paid  for  the  first  three  years. 

12837.  That  would  be  £1  per  week? — We  paid  the 
•manager  30s.  a week  and  the  Department  refunded 
half  of  that  amount. 

12838.  Then  with  this  assistance  it  took  the  whole  of 
110  .scluaro  UP  expense?— It  did 
is+*i  • Did.  y°u  lose  any  capital  besides  that?— A 
losin  puttlng  tlle  “ill  into  repair. 

12S40.  Was  that  mill  being  worked  by  a mill-owner 
^or®  y°u  rented  it?— No;  it  was  let. 

+ • A'*1  any  rate  the  scutch  mill-owner  would  have 

todA?  rePa>rs  himself?— He  would. 

- Is  it  not  a fact  that  scutch-mills  cost  a lot 

,f*pairs?'~r  daresay  they  do.  The  repairs  ruined 
as  anyway. 

miii284  ??ad  you  any  tests  between  the  merits  of  this 
a: c the  merits  of  a proprietary  mill?— I do  not 
"t*°f  any  “ember  who  divided  his  flax.  We  could 
12WAerw  86  have  a test- 

bettor  do  you  form  your  opinion  you  had  a 

the  ld  m.  th®  eo-operative  mill?— From  the  way 
oninirm  , was  handled.  You  could  only  form  your 
0f  fl  . m the  yields  you  had  from  the  same  amount 
12SA‘tlnrr,,i0prletary  ndiis  in  other  years, 
two  Triilio  ,n  ess  ? member  divided  his  flax  between 
■can  £,?e  could  not  have  an  accurate  test?— You 
P re  one  season’s  flax  with  another  season’s. 
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—^872.  That  was  the  business  methods  of  the  society? 

12873.  There  is  also  a difficulty  with  regard  to  re 
turns  and  accounts? — Yes.  ° a t0  re‘ 
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12875.  In  connection  with  the  riskiness  of  the  flax 
crop,  you  mention  that  flax  grown  on  lea  was  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  the  grub?— -Yes. 

12876.  So  ure  lea  oats? — Yes,  of  course. 

12877.  Is  flax  more  risky  than  other  crops? — I be- 
lieve it  is  rather  more  risky. 

12878.  If  you  fell  in  with  bad  weather  when  it  is  on 
the  grass  it  is  liable  to  be  destroyed? — Yes. 

12879.  Take  the  putting  in  of  the  crop,  if  you  do  not 
get  it  in  properly  you  cannot  expect  a good  crop? — No. 

12880.  And  if  "it  is  not  a good  crop  you  might  as  well 
have  none? — It  leaves  you  nothing. 

12881.  Whereas  if  you  did  not  get  your  oats  in  well 
you  might  have  some  crop  if  it  should  not  be  a good 
one? — That  is  so. 

12882.  What  class  of  flax-seed  do  you  sow? — Riga 
seed  principally. 

12883.  Have  you  sown  any  Dutch  seed? — No;  I 
have  had  experience  of  Pernau  Crown  and  Russian 
seed. 

12884.  What  seed  have  you  sown  this  year? — It  is 
Kostroma  seed. 

12885.  Can  you  say  how  it  is  promising? — It  is  pro- 
mising quite  as  well  as  the  other  at  present. 

12886.  The  other  was? — Sellmer's  and  Pernau 
Crown. 

12887.  Do  you  find  a desire  to  try  experiments  in 
your  district? — I think  there  is. 

12888.  That  shows  that  the  farmers  are  alive  to  their 
own  interests  in  that  matter? — Yes. 

12889.  Do  you  think  seed  generally  is  as  good  now 
as  it  was  twenty  years  ago? — I think  perhaps  it  is 
almost  as  good.  In  some  seasons  it  is  better  tl-.an 
others. 

12890.  It  must,  of  course,  vary  with  the  harvest  on 
the  Continent? — Yes.  I think  where  flax  is  grown 
for  fibre  as  in  Ireland  the  seed  should  be  selected  from 
a good  crop  for  fibre  purposes,  a crop  that  would  not 
produce  many  seed-bolls  on  the  stalk  instead  of  seed 
that  would  branch.  If  you  want  to  grow  a crop  for 
fibre,  I think  it  would  be  better  to  get  a crop  that 
would  not  branch. 

12890a.  You  would  have  to  make  that  selection  on 
the  Continent? — I think  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

12891.  You  realise  that  it  would  be  an  expensive, 
matter? — Yes ; but  I think  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

12802.  Wlioeyler  was  making  the  selection  would 
have  to  remain  with  the  crop  right  through? — Yes. 

12393.  It  would  be  a difficult  matter  seeing  that 
the  seed  is  being  harvested  pretty  much  at  the  same 
time  on  a lot  of  the  farms?— It  would  be  a difficult 
matter  certainly. 

12894.  Do  you  think  seed  could  be  saved  at  home? 
— It  could. 

12895.  Have  you  seen  any  home-saved  seed 
tried? — I saved  a little  myself. 

12896.  How  did  it  do? — I did  not  sow  it,  but  it  was 
a better  seed  than,  a good  deal  of  the  seed  that  is 
bought.  It  was  oilier  and  plumper. 

12897.  How  did  you  come  to  save  that  seed?— I had 
•been  told  in  Belgium  and  saw  the  methods  there.  I 
thought  I would  try  the  experiment  of  drying  green 
flax  straw  in  the  way  I saw  it  done  on  the  Continent, 
and  I wanted  to  see  what  the  result  would  be  on  the 
fibre.  I dried  it  os  on  the  Continent  and  took  the 
seed  off  in  November,  and  I kept  the  straw  over  until 
July  and  steeped  i!t  and  got  it  scutched  in  March 
with  the  following  season’s  flax,  but  I found  that  the 
colour  was  altogether  bad,  it  was  too  red-  I do  not 
know  whether  the  bleaching  process  would  take  that 
out  of  it. 

12898.  Do  you  think  the  spinner  would  object  to  it? 
— I am  afraid  he  would. 

12899.  Is  that  flax  sold? — Yes. 

12900.  Did  the  buyer  make  any  distinction  in  price? 

only  a small  quantity;  only  a couple  of  stone. 
12901.  You  are  satisfied  you  spoiled  your  flax?— I 
spoiled  the  colour,  of  course. 


12902.  There  are  difficulties  in 
the  difficulty  of  weather. 


the  way? — There  is 


12903.  And  another  point  is  that  the  farmer  looks 

on  the  flax  crop  to  meet  certain  payments? Yes-  he 

hkes  to  count  on  the  money  about  November.  If  h« 
pursued  the  course  I have  referred  to  he  would  have  tc 
hold  it  over  until  the  following  year. 

12904.  If  bought  from  him  and  held  over  until  the 
following  year  by  your  society  or  a syndicate  it  would 
mean  that  they  would  get  no  return  for  the  monev 
lying  in  the  flax  until  it  was  sold?— Yes;  it  would  be 
so  much  dead  capital. 


12905.  Do  you  think  that  in  an  average  season  flax 
straw  could  be  dried  in  this  country  ? — in  a good  maiiv 
seasons  it  could,  but  I am  afraid  you  would  not  get  a 
good  price  for  the  fibre  resulting  from  that  process 
As  far  as  my  experiment  went,  the  water  did  not  m-i> 
duce  the  same  colour  as  it  did  with  the  flax  put  iu 
green.  My  flax  when  put  in  green  comes  out  a nice 
white  colour. 

12906.  You  saw  dried  flax  straw  on  the  Continent? 
— Yes. 

12907.  Of  a lovely  golden  colour? — Yes. 

12908.  Yours  was  reddish? — Yes,  a slightly  reddish 
tinge — not  as  good  a colour  as  theirs. 

12901).  Did  you  dry  it  in  the  beet? — No;  I gated  it. 

12910.  When  you  pull  flux  for  ordinary  retting  are 
you  anxious  to  get  it  into  the  water  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible?— Yes. 

12911.  What  is  your  reason  for  that? — If  you  let  it 
lie  for  any  length  the  nntsido  of  the  beet  is  a bad 
colour  and  I do  not  think  you  luive  a uniform  colour 
iu  fibre  afterwards. 

12912.  Do  you  manure  your  flax? — Yes. 

12913.  Wliat  manures  ‘do  you  use? — Kainit  and 
muriate  of  potash. 

12914.  Do  you  get  an  increased  yield  from  these 
manures? — I do. 

12915.  Does  it  spoil  the  quality  of  the  flax?— I am 
not  aware  that  it  does,  but  I think  if  lea  were  limed 
before  being  ploughed  it  would  produce  as  good  flax 
as  with  potash  or  any  other  manure.  I think  that 
is  a matter  the  Department  ought  to  experiment  on. 
When  we  put  lime  on  lea  before  we  plough  it  we  are 
almost  certain  to  have  a good  crop  of  flax. 

12916.  You  think  the  Department  might  carry  ont 
experiments  by  liming  lea  and  taking  a note  of  the 
oats  and  subsequently  of  the  flax?— Exactly,  and  trr 
it  again  witli  potash  or  other  manures. 

12917.  Was  liming  laud  more  general  formerly  in 
your  district? — I think  it  was  more  general  formerly 
than  alb  present. 

12918.  What  does  lime  cost  at  present? — About  12s. 
per  ton  delivered  on  rail  two  miles  from  where  we 


12919.  You  pay  12s.  a ton  for  it  delivered  at  a rail- 
way station,  and  then  cart  it  two  miles? — Yes. 

12920.  Is  the  cost  now  more  than  it  used  to  bef- 
it is  slightly  more  than  it  used  to  cost— not  much. 

12921.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  would  make 
with  a view  to  improving  the  industry? — Wall,  I have 
not  thought  of  any  other.  Still  the  buying  season  is 
altogether  too  short — that  is  a matter  the  farmer 
suffers  from.  Buyers  leave  the  market  in  March,  and  a 
farmer  who  has  flax  to  sell  after  that  date  has  to  dis- 
pose of  it  at  a bad  price  to  a dealer  or  else  hold  it  over 
till  the  next  season. 

12921a.  If  the  spinners  had  any  means  of  assuring 
the  farmers  that  they  would  have  a longer  season  it 
would  be  an  advantage? — I think  so. 

12922.  Farmers  would  not  endeavour  to  get  their  flax 
rushed  through  the  scutch  mills?— No. 

12923.  And  it  would  help  the  co-operative  flas 
society,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  drawing  of  lots  by 
the  members  for  the  period  at  which  their  flax  would 
be  scutched? — Exactly. 

12924.  The  man  who  got  the  last  numbers  usually 
went  away  to  the  proprietary  mills? — Yes. 

12925.  If  they  were  assured  that  if  they  waited  until 
their  turn  came  they  would  get  as  good  a price  they 
would  not  have  the  same  temptation  to  leave  as  at 
present? — No. 

12926.  Did  your  society  advance  any  money  on  flai 
to  members? — We  did. 

12927.  Was  that  privilege  largely  availed  of  ?— It  was 
availed  of  to  a considerable  extent. 

12928.  The  difficulty  about  them  requiring  money, 
particularly  in  November,  could  be  got  over  if  they 
were  satisfied  the  market  would  not  drop  in  the  flaw 
Year?— Yes. 

12929.  Mr.  Lane. — Have  the  flax-growers  in  New- 
townstewart  district  got  catch  dams  for  flax-water?- 
Some  of  them  have. 

12930.  How  do  those  people  manage  who  have  not 
any  catch  dams?— Some  of  them  walk  into  four  fee* 
of  water,  and  throw  out  the  flax,  or  let  off  the  water 
and  run  the  risk  of  a prosecution. 

12931.  Do  you  think  a good  many  of  those  who  haf® 
not  catch  dams  could  provide  them? — I think  so. 

12932.  Have  you  one? — Yes. 

12932a.  Did'  you  make  it  recently? — No,  not  recfflwJ- 

12933.  What  does  it  cost  to  make  a catch  dam*-"* 
depends  on  the  situation. 
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average— is  it  a big  question?— It 
s work  for  a man? — Oh, 


12934.  Take  the 
could  be  got  over. 

12935.  Would  it  be  a week 
more  than  that. 

12936.  For  a big  dam? — Yes. 

12987.  Do  you  know  any  farmers  who  have  given  up 
growing  flas  owing  to  the  fishery  trouble?— I think  in 
my  immediate  district  none  have  altogether  given  it  up 
but  they  have  curtailed  the  quantity  they  grew  owing 
to  the  prosecutions.  There  are  certain  dams  prohibited 
and  they  cannot  steep  in  them,  and  if  they  grew  a 

JXSTSffi ££*  y would w t0 cart 

12938.  They  were  not  able  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
dams  that  did  not  affect  the  fish?— The  dams  I refer 
to  are  mill  dams. 

12939.  Mr  HiKcnci.iFF.-You  have  experience  of 
foot?— Ye^  Comnuttees  scheme  of  prizes  for  flax  on 

't1/i  yoU.^.f.aT?“r  ?f  the  continuance  of  that 
1 do  Pot  think  it  is  of  much  benefit. 

• - , wkat  considerations  do  you  base  that 
opinion?— The  flax  that  looked  well  when  the  judges 
would  be  round  might  not  be  altogether  the  best  flax 
Zh„T  14  .w“*  to  the  mill  or  market.  You  never  know 
really  what  flax  is  when  growing.  What  looks  to  be  a 
quality0P  Whe“  gr0Wlng  luight  tum  out.  oi  indifferent 

12942.  That  might  be  due  to  subsequent  causes  be- 
yond the  farmers’  control? — Yes. 

« ” * 400d  **“”•  thOT"h  «» 
.fi44;!0,11  do  not  think  it  possible  to  judge  fairly 
flax  on  foot? — It  is  not  verv  easy. 

Wf?,d  y,m  be  i” }<™»  a * »oh«™  “ 

the  v bole  of  the  farmer’s  flax  should  be  scutched,  and 
he  should  make  a return  of  the  amount  of  seed 
and  acreage,  so  that  the  yield  and  quality  could  be  taken 
— * think  that  would  be  a better  system. 
lzJ4t>.  Do  you  think  you  could  depend  ou  getting 
an  accurate  return  of  the  amount  of  seed  sown  or 
acreage?— There  would  be  a difficulty. 

12947;  If  objections  were  raised  it  would  be  difficult 
to  look  into  these  matters  at  times? — I believe  it  would 
be  aimcult  to  look  into  them. 


Stbabanb. 


stftjrss  J"’i  «■ 

there  is  no  question  about  that. 

“*  3 B°oi  deal  different  froo  H.mUtoa, 
tnose  m this  country?— They  are.  Esq. 

*2r9 11'  D.id  Jm  adoPfc  any  of  those  methods  upon 
stone  ? KntUlher  a?  tMs  UtfcIe  experiment  of  two 
n°gnfl  7S  ; ry  t^UCh’  f°eprb  “ the  matter  of  cover- 

it  if  S'  «** 

did.2953"  Dld  y°U  S6e  scutchinE  on  Continent?— I 

Yesf954'  That  Part  °f  the  Work  is  V6ry  weU  done?— 

l29Q5.-5-  mU£  are,  quite  Cerent  from  here?— Yes. 
loo1”  aT°“  d ,take  an  Irishman  a good  while  to 
.r°  ^ se"toh  ln  thelr  mills?— I suppose  it  would. 

12Jo/.  About  your  society,  did  you  sar  the  members 
were  bound  to  support  it?— No;  they  were  not  bound 
to  support  it;  that  was  the  difficulty. 

12958-9.  It  was  mentioned  tliat  an  expert  had  been 
appointed  to  go  through  mills  and  that  his  services 
were  not  appreciated  by  the  flax  mill-owners-I  think 
tliat  wasn  t the  case  in  every  instance,  but  even  if  it 
was  so,  what  do  you  think  of  the  comparison  with  co- 
operative societies— should  the  private  mill-owner  not 
get  a little  assistance  as  wen  as  the  co-operative 
society?— Mr.  Hinehcliff  says  he  was  not  witling  to 
accept  that  assistance,  and  yon  cannot  force  it  on  him 
if  he  won’t  accept  it. 

12960.  Me.  Hinohcliff. — Mr.  Stewart  puts  an  open 
question  do  you  think  it  right  of  the  Department  to 
otter  the  services  of  an  expert  solelv  to  co-operative 
flax  societies?— No;  I think  if  the  mill-owner  wishes 
expert  advice  he  should  get  it— that  is  if  he  desires 
an  export  from  the  Department. 

12961.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— Would  a man  make  a 
catch-dam  on  your  farm  in  less  than  two  months  in 
clay  soil  that  would  hold  an  acre  of  flax?— I beliere 
it  would  take  a man  that  time. 


N.  W.  Tipping,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Tyrone  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


12962-3.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  come  to  give  evidence 
as  representing  the  Tyrone  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture ? — Yes. 

12964.  You  come  from  the  Newtownstewart  district? 
— -b  rom  Newtownstewart. 

12965.  You  are  a farmer  and  grow  flax?— Yes. 

1-966.  Have  you  been  growing  flax  regularly  for 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years?— I have  been  growing' it  all 
my  lifetime. 

12967.  Has  the  area  under  flax  decreased  during 
your  experience? — It  has  not  decreased  very  much 
about  Newtownstewart. 

12968-9.  It  remains  pretty  constant?— Yes;  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  give  figures.  The  quantity  grown  is 
always  about  the  same.  6 

12970.  How  would  you  account  for  the  variation  in 
quality  in  different  years?— I think  the  seasons  here 
have  a good  deal  to  do  with  it.  If  you  have  a cold 
may  and  June,  and  your  flax  doesn’t  mature  before 
•+ r.y’  Xt  cannot  com6  a good  quality  of  flax.  If 
it  has  to  do  the  growing  and  ripening  in  July  it  can- 
not be  the  same  quality. 

+72E71ri  Y°uU  tke  season  has  much  to  do  with 

“atter? — Yes ; and  the  seed  too. 

Yea”*’  ®le  seasons  have  changed  in  recent  years? — 

„_.1^973-  ^he  seed  not  as  good  as  it  was  in  your 
opinion?— It  is  not. 

12974.  Is  it  that  the  seed  is  not  as  large  in  the 
pckle  or  is  it  lighter? — I suppose  about  twenty  years 
ag0,/  ®owed  flax  for  my  father  with  Jacob’s  Riga.  I 
could  have  sown  a bag  to  the  acre.  At  present  if  I 
a hag  the  acre,  no  matter  what  seed,  I would 
7^  whd®  cr°P-  It  would  be  far  too  thick, 
'h-  Would  it  not  depend  to  a certain  extent 
__  j-f-  quality  of  your  land — if  the  land  was  in  good 
condition  it  would  require  less  seed  than  if  it  was  in 
poor  condition?— Of  course,  less  seed  would  be  re- 
quired in  that  case. 

onn.V+16,  D°  J,°.u.  tk“k  tll6re  is  aoy  difference  in  the 
ty  or  oondition  of  the  land  now  as  compared  with 


fifteen  years  ago?— I think  the  land  is  as  good  now.  v w 
We  feed  our  stock  more  now  than  we  used  to  do.  We  xlnnint- 
are  going  to  creameries  and  have  to  give  more  food  to  1 P 
the  cows.  r- 

12977.  You  think  the  farmyard  manure  should  be 
more  valuable  now? — I think  I have  more  farmyard 
manure  now  than  my  father  had. 

129i8.  And  it  should  cqntain  more  manurial  in- 
gredients?— Yes. 

12979.  At  least  a greater  percentage? — Yes. 

12980.  You  say  in  vour  statement  that  the  land  is 
getting  exhausted  as  the  farmers  in  general  don’t  allow 
a long  enough  interval  between  crops? — Yes. 

12981.  You  are  referring  to  the  flax  crops?— Yes. 

12982.  Is  the  rotation  shorter  now? — I think  as  a 
general  rifle  over  the  country  it  is.  I remember  in  my 
father’s  time  he  never  had  any  flax  under  seven  or 
eight  years.  Some  years  he  might  have  gone  over  the 
field  altogether,  and  have  no  flax  on  it  for  15  years. 

12983-4.  He  skipped  a rotation? — Yes. 

12985.  And  he  had  flax  once  in  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  instead  of  once  in  seven? — Yes. 

12986.  How  often  do  farmers  in  your  district  grow 
fla* 1°r0tatioll? — a nde  about  six  or  four  years. 

12987.  One  crop  in  six  years? — Yes,  about  that. 

12988.  Is  that  not  pretty  similar  to  what  it  waB 
twenty  years  ago?— It  might  be,  of  course,  but  I t.hint- 
they  let  the  lea  lie  longer  in  old  times. 

12989.  That  is  your  experience? — Yes. 

12990.  We  have  had  evidence  from  a considerable 
number  qt  people  which  seems  to  show  that  the  rota- 
tion in  recent  years  is  considerably  longer  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that  land  is  now  laid  down  longer  in 
grass  than  formerly? — Of  course  it  may  vary  in  differ- 
ent districts. 

12991.  You  mention  the  quality  of  water  used  for 
steeping  flax  as  an  important  item? — Yes. 

j2992;  Ii  whafc  way?— I think  when  a farmer  finds 
out  that  he  has  good  water  for  flax  he  should  go  to  the 
expense  of  making  a dam  or  two  m the  same  bum  er 
river.  My  neighbours  as  a rule  do  not  bother  them- 
selves to  make  a dam,  but  draw  their  fax  away  to 
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their  neighbours’  dams,  which  may  be  filled  with 
spring  water  or  some  other  quality,  and  have  three  or 
four  qualities  of  flax  in  it.  When  the  flax  comes  to  the 
mill  and  is  scutched  they  expect  the  buyer  to  give  the 
same  price  all  round,  although  they  have  not  the  same 
uniformity  of  flax. 

12993.  The  colour  of  the  flax  fibre  you  say  is  mainly 
due  to  the  water  or  dam  in  which  flax  is  steeped? — 
Yes. 

12994.  Would  you  consider  that  water  in  a peat  bog 
was  good  water  to  steep  flax  hi? — No,  I do  not  like  it 
at  all.  I like  a burn  that  is  running  a distance  of 
three  or  four  miles.  I do  not  like  spring  water  or  bog 
water. 

12995.  You  do  not  think  there  is  such  a great  diffi- 
culty in  the  making  of  dams,  and  those  growing  flax 
should  make  their  own  catch  dams? — I think  they 
should. 

12995a.  You  mention  the  point  of  scutching — what 
have  you  to  say  on  that  head? — I do  not  know.  I am 
not  much  of  an  expert.  I never  was  in  a scutch  mill. 
I think  there  are  different  mills  and  different 
“ speeded  ” mills  on  the  hand  board.  You  would  not 
like  your  flax  to  be  taken  behind  the  mill  and  baled 
up  and  sent  away  afterwards. 

12996.  Do  you  think  the  scutching  of  flax  has  im- 
proved?— Yes,  the  co-operative  society  have  assisted  us 
in  doing  that. 

12997.  You  think  it  has  brought  about  competition 
and  stimulated  others  to  improve? — Yes. 

12998.  Did  you  ever  send  flax  to  a co-operative 
society  to  be  scutched? — Yes,  I was  a member  of  one. 

12999.  You  state  that  the  most  important  stage  is 
the  marketing  of  flax? — Yes. 

13000.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  on  that  point? — 
We  had  not  many  buyers  in  our  locality.  We  never 
have  more  than  two. 

13001.  Are  you  in  favour  of  an  open  market? — I 
think  an  open  market  is  the  best. 

18002.  You  think  it  would  help  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty?— It  would,  of  course. 

13003.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  get  farmers  to 
agree  to  send  their  flax  to  the  open  market? — That  de- 
pends on  themselves — if  they  would  have  a meeting, 
and  resolve  to  do  it. 

13004.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible? — I think  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

13005.  You  say  the  worst  feature  of  flax-growing  in 
some  districts  is  the  fact  that  fanners  have  to  defend 
themselves  against  prosecution  in  cases  for  allowing 
flax-water  to  flow  into  the  burn  or  river? — Yes. 

13006.  Are  there  many  who  let  their  flax- water  run 

out  of  the  dam  into  the  river  or  stream  adjoining? I 

am  in  a fishing  locality,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  some 
do  let  it  out. 


•m18008-  Is  ifc  nofc  P°ssiljle  to  avoid  that? — I think  it  is. 
The  year  before  last  we  had  several  prosecutions  in 
Newtownstewart  district.  Last  year  this  matter  was 
brought  before  the  agricultural  committee,  but  Mr. 
Dallmger  took  ill. 

1S009.  Mr.  Dallinger  is  the  Secretary  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee?— Yes.  The  Fisheries  Company 

met  us  and  sent  us  a list  of  all  the  dams  that  they 
had  a grudge  against,  and  we  were  to  go  round  after- 
wards and  see  what  we  could  do.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Dallmger  got  laid  up,  and  we  could  not  go  rouud.  We 
thought  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  put  the  cost  on 
the  county  and  assist  farmers  near  rivers  where  they 
have  to  let  off  the  dams. 

13009a.  Am  I correct  in  saying  I understood  that  your 
County  Committee,  the  Tyrone  County  Committee, 
passed  a resolution  deciding  to  make  model  dams  and 
experiments  in  connection  with  catch-dams? — Yes, 
catch-dams  we  call  them. 

13010.  And  the  cost  of  these  was  to  be  partly  de- 
frayed out  of  the  joint  fund  of  the  Department  and 
County  Committee? — Yes. 

+i,-1301.:I;T<iring  JS  ft8  Ulness  of  tlle  Secretary  the 
thing  fell  through?— Yes,  it  was  too  late  in  the  season 

had  arrival8  Up’  and  the  time  of  the  flax-puffing 

13012.  Mr  Dallinger  approached  the  Fisheries  Com. 
pany  and  asked  them  for  a list  of  the  owners  of  dams 
whom  they  considered  allowed  their  flax-water  to  run 
into  the  nver,  and  you  got  that  list?— Yes,  we  got  a 
list.  They  supplied  a list  at  the  time. 

Do  youthinktiedifficuity  of  the  flax-water 
could  be  avoided?— I think  that  both  parties  could 
come  to  an  agreement. 

It  ?tak.  “ amount  oJ 

give  and  take  it  might  be  amicably  settled?— I think 


the  Fisheries  Company  lire  not  so  bad  after  all. 

13015.  Mb.  Babboub. — You  sell  your  flax  at 
the  mill? — Yes. 

13016.  Diu  you  ever  sell  flax  iu  the  market? — No- 
never  in  my  lire. 

13017.  Low  many  buyers  have  you  got  at  the  mill*1 
—Two  as  a general  rule— muyue  only  one ; aoout  the 
end  of  Marcii  none  at  all. 

13018.  Are  }ou  satisfied  with  two  people  to  buy  your 
flax? — No. 

13019.  Would  you  rather  have  more? — I would 
rather  have  half  a dozen. 

1302U.  Where  would  be  your  market  town? — Omagh 
should  be  it.  There  used  to  be  a liax  market  iu  8tra- 
bane,  but  there  is  none  now. 

1-3021.  What  killed  it? — I believe  it  was  those 
middlemen  going  about  knocking  up  a lot  of  flax  for 
themselves  and  the  spinners  helping  them  by  buying 
it  from  them.  The  spinners  were  to  blame. 

13022.  That  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago? No; 

recently;  for  the  last  ten  years. 

13023.  Between  the  spinners  and  these  commission 
men  they  spoiled  that  market? — Yes. 

13024.  Wasn’t  there  an  attempt  made  to  revive  it? 

I heard  that,  but  I did  not  come  mucli  to  the  market. 
We  have  had  to  sell  at  the  mill  for  a number  of  years. 

13025.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  an  attempt  to 
revive  Strabane  market? — It  would  be  better  for  the 
farmer. 

13026.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  achieve  that 
object? — It  has  been  talked  of,  but  nothing  came  of  it 
I think  the  spinner  does  not  assist  them. 

13027.  The  spinner  is  not  going  to  assist  them?— 
That  is  most  important.  It  is  part  of  the  thing.  He 
could  give  a little  assistance. 

13028.  You  know  that  we  get  help  from  above  in  the 
same  way  as  we  help  ourselves.  This  applies  to  our- 
selves. Have  you  closed  the  scutch-mill  to  the  buyer? 
— No;  we  did  not  do  that. 

13029.  But  you  should.  Don’t  you  think  that  would 
make  the  buyer  come  to  the  market? — I am  afraid  the 
spinner  does  not  assist  us.  He  keeps  the  middle- 
man on  the  job. 

13030.  There  are  more  spinners  than  one? — And 
more  middlemen  than  one. 

13031.  If  you  close  the  mills  to  the  buyer  and  bring 
the  flax  to  market,  don't  you  think  the  spinners  will 
go  after  it?— Yes;  he  will  give  the  other  man  a 
chance  and  give  him  commission  on  Jiis  purchase. 

13032.  Do  you  think  spinners  prefer  buying  from 
middlemen? — Yes;  I believe  they  do  prefer  that. 

18033.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  spinner's 
are  direct  buyers  in  markets  here  and  on  the  Contin- 
ent?— They  might  be,  but  not  in  Strabane  or  Newtown- 
stewart. 

13034.  Because  there  is  not  sufficient  flax  in  Stra- 
banc  to  attract  them? — It  may  be,  but  they  don’t  do  ifc. 

13035.  You  can  imagine  the  number  of  flax  buyers  is 
limited? — Of  course. 

13036.  And  plenty  of  days  in  the  week  on  which 
there  would  be  markets  ?— Yes. 

13037.  So  that  it  is  quite  possible  the  spinners  have 
^iot  spare  men  on  the  dny  of  the  Strabane  market?— 

13038.  And  seeing  that  the  best  flax  does  not  come 
to  Strabane  they  might  be  content  to  buy  second  grade 
liax  through  a middleman? — But  these  spinners  have 
men  placed  over  the  district  and  where  is  the  use  of 
bringing  out  the  flax? 

13039.  If  all  the  flax  in  this  district  was  marketed 
on  a regular  market  day,  don’t  you  think  you  would 
attract  other  spinners?— That  would  be  right  enough  if 
you  could  do  it.  They  send  out  these  middlemen  on 
the  business.  I could  not  sell  a pound  of  flax  after 
March  for  three  or  four  years. 

13040.  Have  you  got  any  now?— No ; I sold  it  two  or 
three  days  ago. 

130¥-  So  ii;  was  possible  to  sell  it?— Well,  it  was 

, vn  a 1 go*  it  sold. 

13042.  You  think  the  spinners  should  arrange  among 
themselves  about  the  establishment  of  a market?-I 
thmJr  they  should  give  us  a longer  season.  I think  it 
is  foolish  to  have  flax  sent  up  to  Belfast  in  wet  weather 
when  no  man  could  scutch  it. 

.-13.04,3-  You  think  it  should  be  bought  later?—I 
think  far  more  benefit  would  be  got  out  of  the  flax  if 
it  was  scutched  in  March  or  April. 

13044.  Do  you  think  the  spinners  plan  otherwise? — 
I think  they  do.  .. 

13045.  You  would  advise  the  spinner  to  buy  flax  all 
£~ "^es’  ^ arn  sur®  He  would  have  a better  flax- 

13046.  What  could  spinners  do  to  revive  Strabane 
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flax. 

13047.  Strabane  is  a cheap  place  to  buy  flax  in?— 
Well,  not  as  cheap  as  Omagh.  You  will  get  four  or 
fivo  middlemen  in  Omagh,  but  none  in  Strabane 

13048.  There  is  no  flax  sold  in  the  market  in  Stra- 
bane?—None  at  all.  It  is  delivered  into  two  or  three 
stores  here. 

1£049-  Aud-,fhey  get  a ,worse  P»ce  in  Strabane  than 
m Omagh/— You  get  a little  competition  in  Omagh, 
but  none  in  Strabane.  6 

13050.  Would  it  pay  the  farmer  to  send  the  flax  to 
Omagh? — No. 

13051.  And  Strabane  is  no  better? — No. 

13052.  TeU  me,  would  you  advise  the  farmers  to  give 
up  growing  flax?— No,  it  is  the  best  paying  crop  of  the 

13053.  Mb.  Crawford.— How  much  flax  do  you 
usually  grow?— Eight  or  nine  acres  a year. 

13054.  What  would  be  your  average  price?— 55s  ner 
cwt.  * 

13055.  And  what  is  your  average  yield?— One  year 
nothing  at  all.  On©  year  the  grubs  ate  up  all  my 
crop;  had  it  grown  on  an  average  I would  have  had 
9 cwt.  to  the  acre.  I may  say  I was  the  first  in  the 
country  who  started  to  grow  flax  on  the  lea. 

13056.  With  an  oat  crop  in  between?— Yes,  starting 
on  the  lea,  but  on  this  occasion  I refer  to  I didn’t 
horse-labour  enough  and  did  not  cultivate  the  lea  pro- 
Pe“y  iipd  riie  grubs  ate  the  whole  seven  acres  of  flax. 

13007.  Jilt.  James  Stewart.— Flax  is  better  cleaned 
in  Strabane  than  in  the  Omagh  district?— Yes  far 
better.  ’ 

13058.  And  prices  would  be  better  in  Strabane  than 
in  Omagh?— They  do  not  have  good  flax  in  Omagh  as 
a rule. 

13059.  But  they  have  the  buyers? — The  Belfast  men 
come  to  Omagh  but  not  to  Strabane  market.  They 
come  to  Strabane  on  Wednesdays,  the  dav  after  the 
market,  and  buy  the  flax  in  the  store. 

13060.  They  com©  regularly  to  Omagh?— Yes. 

13061.  Is  the  seed  as  good  as  it  used  to  be'?— No, 


i the  deficiency  i 


i? — lb  is 


13062?' What 
forked. 

13063.  That  is  the  flax  crop — but  the  seed? — I do 
not  know  much  about  it,  but  it  is  smaller  looking. 
You  never  get  half  of  it  buried.  You  leave  the  half 
of  it  on  the  ground,  and  when  that  grows  it  is  so  low 
you  could  not  pull  it. 

13064.  As  to  the  market,  don’t  you  want  to  keep 
the  middleman's  profit  of  the  flax  to  yourselves? — Yes, 
J’ou  don’t  want  to  give  the  middleman  a share  of  it. 

13065.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — When  you  pull  this  un- 
eveu  £ax  there  is  a good  lot  left  in  the  ground? — Yes, 
small  flax,  no  bigger  than  “ preshaugh.” 

18066.  You  say  the  land  is  in  better  condition  than 
formerly? — It  is. 

13067 . And  you  are  not  growing  as  good  a crop"  of 
flax  as  you  did  in  general? — We  do  not  grow  as  good  a 
crop  these  twenty  years  as  it  used  to  be. 

13068.  Have  you  improved  in  proportion  with  other 
crops? — Sometimes  we  strike  very  well  with  the  pota- 
toes and  sometimes  not. 

. 18069.  On  the  whol©,  you  think  you  are  improving 
in  regard  to  other  crops? — The  oats  are  the  same  as 
usual. 

13069a.  They  are  not  falling  away? — No. 

13070.  The  flax  is  the  only  crop  you  think  is  falling 
away  gradually? — Not  falling  awav,  but  we  cannot  take 
i oname  yield  out  of  5t  as  formeriy. 

13071.  I understand  you  are  a member  of  a co-opera- 
tive society?— I was. 

18072.  You  were  not  pleased  with  the  scutching 
done  at  the  society’s  mill? — No,  I was  not.  That 
was  the  year  I had  the  bad  flax. 

13073.  Don’t  you  think  a co-operative  society  would 
scutch  your  flax  better? — I do  not  think  they  do.  I 
Wuld  not  say  that  they  would  do  it  any  better ; if  you 
Set-  a private  man  with  a good  mill,  who  looks  after  his 
business,  he  can  do  it  as  well.  There  is  a good  deal  in 
l orv-D  wbo  owns  rim  mill,  and  a good  deal’ in  the  mill. 
13074.  We  have  got  evidence  that  co-operative  mills 
give  better  results,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was 
non©  of  this  flax  exposed  in  markets.  Don’t  you  think 
fn'ii*0?.  j serve  a good  purpose  if  these  co-operative 
“mis  had  sent  their  flax  to  an  open  market  for  two 
®a®ons — first,  the  establishment  of  an  open  market, 
d secondly,  to  give  an  object  lesson  to  farmers  who 
5 °yr  throughout  the  districts  concerned  of  the  benefits 
enved  from  better  scutching? — I think  it  would,  and 
would  let  men  who  have  mills  see  how  it  was  done 
an“  encourage  them  to  improve  their  scutching. 


nil07!5’  M.R-  •rii^CHCLiFF. — I suppose  the  matter  of  c, 
price  largely  determines  whether  a man  would  grow  SnuBis* 
flax  or  not?— I do  not  know  that.  If  you  were  losinjr  ? 

«very  year  you  would  have  to  give  it  up.  S Jolt  8,  MIX 

13D76.  You  showed  us  just  now  how  you  could  easily  n YY~ 
determine  what  your  lowest  crop  was,  viz.,  nothing  at  Tip, A,* 

— I W p0SsibiIity  of  ^ going  high?  Esq!,  J P. 

18077  t+T  gLfc  ^rier  every  year  now. 

1,  bas  been  remarked  to  us  that  flax  is  a 
respectablo  gamble.  Is  that  the  view  you  would  take* 
rt  18  a Pa?ln6  croP  to  a man  who  pays 
attention  to  it,  no  matter  what  season. 

i;Jr  rflCan  y°l-  not  answer  ^bat  is  the  economic 
limit  of  flax-growing— take  a certain  yield  and  a cer- 
tain price?— I would  say  6 cwt.  or  7 cwt.  per  Cunning 
ham  acre,  and  from  55s.  to  60s.  per  cwt.  If  you  hak 
°Ve^  co.urse>  You  would  be  making  your  fortune 

XUO/9.  Provided  you  had  sufficient  ”flax? — Yes  - i 
^JvouM  always  pay  at  that  price. 

13080.  When  the  County  Committee  started  nego- 
tiating with  the  fishery  people  about  this  question  of 
Max-water  the  negotiations  fell  through  owing  to  the 
sickness  of  the  secretary?— Yes.  s 

13081-2.  Not  through  any  fault  of  the  Fisheries 
Company? — No. 

13083.  You  asked  them  for  a list  of  the  dams  ther 
objected  to? — Yes. 

They  gave  it  without  any  trouble?— Yes 
1308o.  Is  it  there  yet?— Mr.  Dailinger  has  it. 

13036.  Do  you  know  whether  any  members  of  the 
North- \\  est  Farmers'  Defence  Association  are  mem- 
bers of  the  County  Committee?— I am  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  myself. 

X3087.  We  heard  from  Mr.  Elliott  that  you  found 
it  impossible  to  get  a list  of  the  dams  that  were  ob- 
jected to?— They  supplied  the  Committee  with  a list. 

13088.  But  not  the  Association? — I do  not  know.  I 
am  not  a working  member  of  the  Association. 

J3089.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  procure 
it  for  the  Association? — I think  it  could  be  done. 

13090.  Ma.  Gordon. — The  list  supplied  to  the 
County  Committee  would  only  represent  the  dams  in 
one  district? — Yes;  only  in  the  Newtownstewart  dis- 
trict— from  Mountjoy  to  Victoria  Bridge. 

13091.  Mb.  Lane. — Is  not  that  the  district  where  the 
members  of  the  North  West  Farmers’  Defence  Associa- 
tion are  most  numerous? — It  is  the  part  where  there 
are  most  fish  killed  any  way. 

13092.  lou  say  a farmer  should  make  light  of  anv 
expense  in  connection  with  the  making  of  a dam  where' 
he  could  improve  the  sort  of  water  he  got  for  his  flax? 

— Yes. 

13093.  You  think  it  possible  for  him  to  do  that?— 

It  is  his  own  interest  to  do  it. 

13094.  Do  you  think  in  the  interest  of  the  fish  he 

should  make  a catch-dam  in  a great  many  cases? I 

would  do  that  myself  if  necessary  ; I never  got  into  any 
difficulties  with  tile  Fisheries  Company.  I have  a fall 
over  a field  and  I turn  the  water  over  that  way. 

13095.  What  about  your  neighbours — how  are  thev 
situated?— A good  many  of  them  would  be  in  a diffi- 
culty, but  if  one  would  assist  the  other  they  might  be 
able  to  turn  it  over.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  them 
to  agree  in  this  matter. 

13096.  An  association  like  the  North  West  Farmers' 

Defence  Association  might  do  useful  work  ii 
tion  in  getting  farmers  to  c 
selves? — I think  it  would  be  s 
to  do. 


n that  direc- 
:o-operate  among  them- 
i proper  thing  for  them 


You  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Fisheries 
Company  are  not  so  bad  after  all— you  think  they  would 
be  reasonable  and  willing  to  negotiate? — Yes ; ’ I have 
some  little  experience  of  that. 

13098.  What  is  that  ? — People  were  fishing  a long 
time  ago.  About  the  best  fishing  part  of  the  river 
adjoins  my  land.  One  time  they  thought  they  would 
put  me  off  altogether. 

13099.  What  happened? — I did  not  follow  them  very 
far,  but  other  parties  who  were  fishing  men  put  a stone 
there.  I just  took  it  away,  and  they  seemed  to  he  very 
nice  to  me  afterwards,  because  they  saw  I could  knock 
them  out.- 

13100.  I shall  ask  you  no  more. 

13101.  Mr.  Crawford. — -When  you  turn  your  flax- 
water  over  these  fields  do  you  find  any  manurial  value 
from  it?— Yes,  it  will  kill  the  grass  for  a little  while, 
but  it  will  be  a benefit  to  the  grass  afterwards. 

13102.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Can  you  give  us  anv 
reasons  for  the  decrease  in  yield?— I think  the  working 
of  the  flax,  the  rolling  and  the  “ streaking  ’’  of  it  has 
a good  deal  to  do  with  it.  I think  that  that  work  has 
deteriorated.  I remember  my  father  Until  he  died 
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never  sent  flax  to  the  mill  without  bruising  it  with  a 
stone  and  weighing  it  up  in  221b.  “ beets  ” ; he  took  it 
to  the  mill  and  got  a “ beet  ” scutched  and  then  he 
was  nearly  able  to  gauge  how  much  he  should  have  on 
the  lot. 

13103.  You  were  sure  to  get  your  own  flax  in  that 
case? — Yes.  I did  it  for  years  and  years  myself,  but 

labour  has  deteriorated,  and  you  can’t  get  labour  to 
do  it  now. 

13104.  You  can’t  get  labour?— No,  it  is  impossible. 
13105.  Mb.  Gordon. — You  said  that  when  you  ran 
flax-water  over  the  grass  lands  that  they  were  even- 
tually benefited  by  it? — You  would  see  the  Benefit 
afterwards,  but  not  at  the  time. 

13106.  You  farm  is  so  situated  that  you  can  let  the 
flax-water  run  over  it? — Yes. 

13107.  It  is  only  the  minority  of  farms  which  are 
so  situated.  If,  for  instance,  you  had  no  fall,  and 
could  not  run  the  flax-water  off,  would  you  consider  it 
so  valuable  from  a manurial  point  of  view  that  you 
would  cart  the  liquid  over  your  land  and  distribute 
it? — I would  not  like  to  cart  it  over  my  fields.  I 
would  fight  the  Fisheries  Company  first. 

13108.  Mr.  Hinchclikf. — Were  notices  such  as  Mr. 
Elliott  handed  in  to-day  sent  to  any  man  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — Yes ; there  is  a hatchery  in  my  district,  and  the 
Fisheries  Company  got  a mandamus  against  one  man ; 
they  served  notices  on  two  or  three  other  farmers. 
One  of  them  was  Mr.  Caldwell,  who  was  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Elliott. 


13108a.  Were  not  these  notices  served  at  the  time 
the  County  Committee  were  negotiating  with  the  Fish- 
ery Conservators  in  connection  with  the  dams? I 

think  it  was  about  that  time. 

13109.  I suppose  the  cost  of  labour  to  farmers  has 
increased  in  your  district? — Yes.  Wo  get  the  flax 
pulled  by  the  acre  now.  We  used  to  get  it  pulled  by 
the  day. 

13110.  What  do  you  pay  per  aero? — We  pay  £1  per 
Cunningham  acre. 

13111.  What  was  the  price  formerly? — It  used  to 
be  13s.  8d. 

13112.  The  increase  is  considerable,  but  the  cost  of 
labour  in  connection  with  other  industries  has  also 
advanced — how  do  the  prices  in  a scutch-mill  compare 
with  formerly? — They  are  charging  Ss.  6d.  now  for 
scutching  flax  by  the  cwt.  It  used  to  be  Is.  a stone. 

13113.  That  is  a very  small  proportion,  isn’t  it? — 
Yes,  but  they  have  the  good  stuff  left  behind. 

13114.  They  used  to  have  that  before,  didn't  they? — 
They  always  had  it. 

13115.  Do  you  think  they  get  more  now  than  before? 
— No,  but  they  tried  to  make  you  believe  they  were 
giving  a benefit. 

13116.  If  they  are  getting  only  ijd.  a stone  more  for 
scutching  and  get  no  more  tow,  and  have  to  pay  more 
for  labour,  they  must  have  had  a gold  mine  before? — 
I think  they  had  good  times  then. 


J.  McNulty,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Tyrone  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


J.  McNulty,  13117.  Mr.  Gordon. — Are  you  a member  of  the 
Esq.,  J.P.  Tyrone  County  Committee  of  Agriculture? — No. 

13118.  Are  you  a farmer? — I am. 

13119.  And  a scutch  mill-owner? — Yes. 

13120.  Did  the  County  Committee  write  and  ask  you 
to  give  evidence  before  this  Committee  on  their  behalf? 
— Mr.  Dallinger  wrote  me  to  that  effect. 

18121.  The  Secretary  to  the  County  Committee  in- 
formed you  that  the  Committee  had  nominated  you  to 
give  evidence  on  their  behalf? — Yes. 

13122.  What  district  do  you  come  from? — East 
Omagh. 

13123.  Do  you  represent  the  Dromore  district? — Yes. 

13124.  You  sent  in  a short  statement  in  which  you 
mention  that  the  decrease  in  the  area  under  flax  is  due 
first  to  the  scarcity  of  labour? — Yes,  that  is  the  cause 
at  present. 

13125.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  at  present? 
— Yes. 

13126.  Is  it  casual  labour  or  permanent  labour? — 
Casual  labour.  I may  say  there  are  no  casual  labourers 
to  be  had. 

13127.  You  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  labour  for 
special  crops? — You  could  not  get  extra  hands,  especi- 
ally for  heavy  work  like  pulling  flax. 

13128.  Twenty  years  ago  had  you  any  difficulty? — 
Not  so  much. 

13129.  What  is  the  cause  of  labour  being  scarce  in 
your  district? — Emigration  in  all  directions  is  the  cause 
of  it. 

13130.  Has  the  cost  of  labour  gone  up? — Yes,  but 
it  is  not  the  cost  one  would  mind  if  the  hands  could  be 
got. 

13131.  You  think  it  is  not  a question  of  cost,  but  a 
question  of  not  being  able  to  procure  sufficient  labour? 
— I do. 

13132.  You  also  mention  that  the  quality  of  the  flax 
has  fallen  off  in  recent  years  ? — Yes,  our  land  is  nearly 
all  wet  and  the  labour  it  gets  does  not  suit  it. 

13133.  What  class  of  labour  does  it  get  at  present? 
— Drilled  potatoes,  and  it  used  to  be  spade  labour  and 
ridges. 

13134.  At  present  the  land  is  ploughed  with  horses? 
— Yes,  and  lying  flat  all  winter,  leaving  it  unfit  to 
grow  flax. 

13135.  You  think  you  had  better  crops  in  the  old 
times  when  spade  work  was  the  chief  means”  of  culti- 
vating land?— Yes;  and  when  less  artificial  manures 
were  used. 

13186.  Would  you  say  the  land  in -your  district  is  in 
better,  condition  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago? — No ; 
it  is  not  in  better  condition;  that  applies  to  the  wet 
land  especially,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  it  wet. 


13137.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  farmers  have  drained 
a considerable  area  oi_lund  in  recent  years? — It  is  not 
the  case  in  our  district. 

13138.  You  mention  that  there  is  now  no  lime 
applied? — Lime  used  to  be  applied  in  my  early  days. 
I believe  lime  is  good  for  flax  if  the  lea  is  dressed 
before  ploughing. 

13139.  Has  there  been  any  land  limed  in  your  dis- 
trict for,  say,  20  years? — I did  lime  some  myself. 

18140.  Had  you  good  results? — I had  good  results. 

13141.  Does  the  lime  equally  affect  other  crops?— 
I think  it  is  good  for  all  crops. 

13142.  It  gives  better  grass? — Yes;  it  improves  all 
crops. 

13143.  Why  have  the  people,  given  up  using  lime  in 
your  district? — Turf  is  getting  scarce.  Farmers  used 
to  burn  their  own  lime ; now  they  have  stopped  that. 

13144.  How  far  would  you  have  to  cart  it? — Four 
or  five  miles. 

13145.  Did  the  farmers  formerly  cart  limestone  and 
burn  it  on  their  own  farms?— Yes ; every  farmer  had  a 
kiln  of  his  own. 

13146.  In  recent  years  is  not  the  chief  method  of 
procuring  lime  to  purchase  it  at  the  quarry  where  it 
is  burned?— Yes;  any  lime  you  get  now  is  burned  at 
the  quarry. 

13147.  It  used  to  be  unburned  stone  that  was  carted 
away  and  burned  by  farmers  themselves? — Yes. 

13148.  That  is  not  the  custom  now? — No. 

13149.  Has  your  example  in  liming  caused  any 
others  to  use  lime? — Not  very  many,  indeed. 

13150.  What  price  would  you  pay  per  ton-  or  barrel 
for  it? — About  Is.  8d.  per  barrel. 

13151.  How  many  barrels  would  you  have  in  a ton— 
would  you  say  eight? — I suppose  there  would  he  ten 
large  barrels. 

13152.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  seed?— 
Oh,  I have  no  complaint  to  mako  about  seed. 

13153.  Do  you  consider  seed  as  good  now  as  it  was 
20  years  ago? — I think  there  is  not  much  difference. 

13154.  The  farmers  do  not  complain  of  getting  bad 
seed  in  your  district? — I heard  no  complaints  latterly; 
sometimes  complaints  are  made  about  the  seed  when 
what  is  complained  of  is  caused  by-  something  else. 

13155.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Tipping's  and  Mr. 
Hamilton's  evidence — their  districts  are  not  far  from 
yours? — Mr.  Tipping’s  land  is  different  from  mine. 

13156.  It  is  more  of  a light,  warm  land;  y°ur 
land  is  very  much  colder? — Yes,  and  wetter. 

13157.  Do  yon  agree  with  their  views  on  the  flax 
industry? — In  what  particular? 

13168.  In  general— the  general  remarks  they  make? 
— I believe  I do. 
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>.  Are  there  any  other  points  you  wish  to  take 

up  or  allude  to — you  mention  these  three the 

scarcity  of  labour,  the  quality  of  t)he  flax  having 
deteriorated,  and  the  question  of  seed  P— I have  no 
other  points  I wish  to  bring  up. 

13160.  Mb.  Barbour — Are  you  satisfied  with  your 
marketing  arrangements  ?— Yes,  our  flax  is  sold  in 
market. 

13161.  Where? — Omagh  market. 

13162.  Is  that  the  practice  in  your  district?— Yes, 
it  is  sold  in  the  open  market. 

13163.  There,  is  no  move  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
to  have  it  sold  m the  mill?— No,  buyers  do  not  go 
there.  s 

13164.  What  stopped  them?— They  never  did  come 
to  the  mill  m my  time. 

13ln65-  fnd  til6re  was  no  inducement  for  them  to 
come? — They  never  did  come. 

13166.  Are  you  in  the  same  position  as  the  people 
who  use  Strabane— have  you  only  two  or  three  people 
market lt?~T  lere  are  a g°od  many  buyers  in  Omagh 

10167.  Would  you  sooner  have  it  that  way  or  only 
two  or  three  people  to  buy  P— I would  rather 'have  the 
flax  m the  open  market. 

13168.  And  plenty  of  competition?— Yes,  I think  the 
open  market  is  the  best  place  to  sell. 

13169.  And  don’t  you  think  farmers  would  be  iusti- 
fled  in  trying  to  get  that?— I do.  J 

1S17°-  Mr.  J-  w-  Stewart.— You  are  a scutch  mill- 
owner? — Yes. 

13171.  You  say  the  quality  of  the  crop  has 
deteriorated  owing  to  the  want  of  spade  labour  and 
iinie  ? — Yes,  m my  locality. 

13172.  Do  you  cover  a large  district?— Not  very 
large;  the  mills  are  plentiful. 

13173-  Is  spadc  labour  continued  on  any  of  your 
customers  farms?— Very  little. 

13174.  When  you  find  it  occasionally,  is  the  flax 
crop  by  spade  labour  equal  to  former  times?— Yes  I 
fia-  e seen  some  very  heavy  pieces  of  flax  by  it 
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\317|-  J°u  ^ink  you  could  count  on  a good  crop 

131  ib.  Mr  Hxnchcliff. — Has  there  been  a large 
decrease  m the  area  under  flax  in  your  district?-^ 

f fS  Jow‘it‘S°  "“7  f™"  “W,d  ™ 

”°re  S,'°”  *“*  *>*“ 
u <”'ilg  to  “**  pri“  5a“"- 

tf?A79'  “tisiP»‘=  sane  difficulty  i„  —rf 
lilts  seasea  P — Just  the  sane.  ’ S 

the  “ 0“  P™  P*id  by 

t,,18?8?  HaT®  -v',u  Shy  experience  of  the  Atei-ieul- 
■*  for  inprorenent- 

3ft.  Ufa?  P"”5  ,0r  an  »» otP-Not  person- 

6 t,* “ th*  immediate  iieijfltoiir- 
1»3  noP,““.S-  ?“  *1“  iaTO  obtained  Jrieea. 

wa  r f yo»‘b*nk  it  possible  to  judge  Sax  on 
Si  do  •>»■*  it  IS  possible  to  judgltbe  Table 
P *2  »"  “»  compare  oS 

£25  [ "'ib  another,  as  it  stands.  The  flax 
ISIS?  iTfl64  “"y/O"  m tbe  snbseqnent  stages. 
™,r  in  on  foot  were  for  safe;  do  rou  think 

7 T.“Te,,ata  ,ail'  p™  «or  it?-I  fit  S 
JSft  it  b=  Tery  nsky?_It  would. 

f«Sld.  y°u  .favour  a continuance  of  this 
llSS  0L°!*r‘”.8  Pr,“’  fot  *“  on  ioot?_I  would. 

T if;  it  ratepayer  you  are  still  in  favour  of  it? 
—1  do  not  know  of  any  better. 

do.  1^7’  Y°U  think  that  H is  of  some  good  then?— I 
off° a°  stream!*  ^ it"  is^far 

With  the  tSSh  Pfl'»7i“^ 
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E.  a.  Horn™,,  Es,..  Solicitor,  representing  the  Omagh  Anglers'  Association,  examined. 


Mr-  Gordon. — I believe  you  come  here  to 

«ationV?ld°YM  °t“  behalf  °l  t,hQ  0maSl1  Anglers'  Asso- 
ciation?—Yes,  I am  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

13192.  You  are  a solicitor,  I believe? — Yes. 
seif?9  T ^IN0E0Ll:Fr— You  fish  for  salmon  yom- 

fliien  a d ’ f?r.,a  Sreat  many  years.  I pro- 
.duce  a copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Omagh  Anglers’ 
Association.  I have  lived  in  Omagh  L toe®  past 
E!7  and  kave  coustantly  fished  the  Omagh 

^s  a late  one,  the  salmon  nevlr 

X if  6 86  A htSo?  the  lst  Ju‘y>  aad  then 

only  mide  +T,t?PP6nS  to  be  heav-y  rains-  Salmon  have 
floods  appearance  u°w  owing  to  the  recent 

month  S f yf ar  *T  appeared  till  the  middle  of  the 
aonear  tm*  / r6?oUec?  whea  the  salmon  did  not 
iPP*a*  .tlH  August  owing  to  the  dry  season.  Flax 

appearaS/ir11  ab°ll£  °mfeb>  and  the  Aax-water 

it  is  n^t^nf  ^V0r  ,abo“t  the  middle  of  August,  and 
The  salmon  vn  *,ke  ri.ver  the  middle  of  September, 
river  InS  T°Q  * tak®  while  Aax-water  is  in  the 

i4-  isssrxi'sris  tsjfjzi*-. 

part  °£ «» ™ d» 
four  miles  abov?.  +h^  ?magk  d°TO‘  1 fisl1  f°r  about 
don't  StL  J,°™  10  f°”  mi1??  b«few  it.  I 

Iconicto  Yicto?  but  ^mutinies 

Wack  with  flair  »ct  nd®6'  ^ fiaye  seen  the  river  quite 
the  flaTpits  And,tbe  fisk  d>'iag-  Some  of 

ar«  far  away  but  all^  °f  river>  others 

run  into  thn  * Ti/rA  ?ded  small  streams  which 

as  the  small  <=+ ' ^a3t  is  don0  ty  these  latter, 
trout,  which  are  killo^u  °!  saImon  fry  and  small 
the  mainl^ht  \ the  fla^water.  The  fish  in 
floods  ar/miii1104  SUfer  so  mu°h.  naturally.  The 
» worst,  and  th»+y  ,°^  a]^>ut.'tke  time  the  flax-water 
when  the  water  io  fUi^  fi,sh)  but  there  are  years 
Prosecuted  everv  ™S>°r  fl<^?d'  • Several  farmers  are 

it«  way  into  thpyr;rrar"^jr  *%,wmS  flax-water  to  find 
that  many  are  d«t  3^d/“a11  breams,  and  I believe 
fluence,  and  tlat  mr,?  fl  °m  gr?wing  flax  in  «»«*- 
nat  more  flax  would  be  grown  if  thiB 


difficulty  could  be  got  over.  I would  sugga.t  as  a 

+SpaJe  plts  should  be  constructed  into  5 . 

Sd  thflb+e  Wa^r  fr01UI  tke  tiox  pits  could  be  drained,  f°n,lMd' 
should  ^ tauk  carts’  with  Pomp  attached,  Eiq' 

oi^'rsiy  2s  &5srirfas2 
■ spiffs  rfi?he“v,ri?  ~ is 

ifSb  viewanyr  me-dS  °aihe  SUbjeCt’  a,ld  they  agree 
•Luired  to  heu^  fT+Si  r that  farmers  should  not  be 
2T  t( 3 kfar  the  expense  incurred  by  construct- 
a lratt  sluE?11'  P1^  ?Ud  Providfng  carts,  but  that 
t„f“  r°Uld  j6xfnade  by  the  Agricultural  Board  for 
the  EcSl?p‘“d  ?“  ?"d  pl“ed  “«>•«■  the  centrol  of 
he  County  Council.  One  cart  would  serve  a consider- 
sniniar+eia’  iand  t,he  ,farmer  should  only  be  asked  to 
onSmnd!  horseto  draw  the  cart.  The  reservoir  pits 
™du  tUld,UOt  ^eqmre  t0  h®  made  again,  and 
should  ho  -Tffi  • la  order.  One  reservoir  pit 
T hnll  i sufficient  for  ** 0 flax  pit*  of  the  same  size. 
Liwienm  ^ ^ PoUutio11  °f  the  river  and 
tes  wnfild  effort8  C?rd  “Jury  **  cattIe>  and  doubt- 
SL  m * °f  C°WS  wbich  have  drunk  the 

wWflh!0MdteS  paYi  at  Present-  I remember 
**“  .for  10s-  and  12s.  a stone,  which  paid 

as  4f  6d  to  l bnaV+  alS°  kf?T“  the  price  to  he  so  low 
„ ,t0  5sj  a st°ne,  which  would  not  pay  for  the 
sat  frv  vTher®, used  be  an  idea  that  the 

(U  ™ iTi  f°Tn  the  rlver  the  same  year  that 

ts  Thevafema1’  don,t  go  dow^  f°r  two 

years.  _ iiiey  remain  in  the  river,  and  it  is  practically 

in^Emnlfh thS  W1''3  year  that  they  S°  down.  It  is 
in  the  small  burns  they  are  most,  and  the  flax-water  in 

t and  therE  ^ tain 

X t£^±ri  “ a er“‘  “u”b"  °f  l“™ 

,Gohd°n.— Your  point  is  that  the  salmon 
£d0  r.emain  for  some  time  in  these  small  streams  and 
them  if  ,flax-watcr  is  allowed  into 

nnem  it  is  most  injurious  to  the  fry?— Those  in  the 

S5  b"t  a™  t £ 

river  nave  a better  chance,  because  they  have  a better 
volume  of  water.  I have  spoken  to  farmers  about  the 
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flax-water,  and  the  answer  they  gave  is  that  flax  is  a 
risky  crop,  and  they  are  often  very  indifferent  as  to 
whether  they  put  in  a crop,  and  in  considering  that 
they  realise  the  difficulty  of  steeping  flax  aud  risking 
prosecutions,  and  that  has  a deterrent  effect,  and  in- 
fluences them  in  arriving  at  their  decision. 

13197.  It  weighs  with  them? — Yes,  but  at  the  same 
time,  if  flax  paid,  I think  they  would  continue  to  grow 
it. 

13198.  If  it  paid'  well,  you  think  the  flax-water 
trouble  would  not  deter  them? — I do  not  think  so.  I 
have  spoken  to  several  farmers  on  that  subject,  and 
they  nearly  all  agree  on  it.  I have  not  found  any 
who  have  constructed  catch-dams,  but  most  of  them 
agreed  it  would  be  done  if  there  was  a good  price  for 
the  "flax.  Some  think  it  would  be  easy  to  make  them, 
and  others  think  it  would  be  more  difficult.  They 
seem  to  think  that  one  pit  would  do  to  empty  two 
flax  pits.  That  might  be  so  by  sinking  somewhat 
deeper,  but  then  it  would  be  important  to  remove  the 
water  from  that  pit  within  a reasonable  time,  say,  a 
fortnight  or  so,  because  it  is  valuable  liquid  manure, 
though  it  never  applied  to  land,  and  it  is  really  a 
loss  to  farmers  to  have  that  manure  wasted.  In  some 
eases  where  there  are  catch-dams  people  have  been 
prosecuted. 

18199.  Do  you  think  flax-water  is  of  value  from  a 
manurial  point  of  view? — I do  not  know  beyond  what 
I have  been  told,  but  if  you  look  at  a piece  of  land 
near  a flax  pit  you  will  find  rather  rank  grass,  and  on 
fields  where  flax  has  been  spread  the  grass  is  much 
greener.  Farmers  have  told  me  that  it  does  improve 
the  fields  when  flax  is  spread'  on  them,  though  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  manure  would  get  on  them  in 
that  case. 

13199a.  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  had  evidence 
from  Professor  Leebody,  of  Magee  College,  London- 
derry, who  has  made  an  analysis  of  flax-water,  which 
shows  that  it  contains  only  an  infinitesimal  quantity 
of  manurial  ingredients — in  fact,  it  would  take  tons 
of  flax-water  to  contain  as  much  nitrogen,  phosphates 
and  potash  as  would  be  contained  in  one  hundred- 
weight of  artificial  manure? — I was  not  aware  of 
that. 

13200.  We  have  evidence  to-day  from  a farmer  who 
uses  it  for  irrigation  purposes — you,  perhaps,  heard 
him  say  that  rather  than  cart  it  he  would  allow  it  to 
remain  in  the  dam  before  he  would  go  to  the  expense 
— do  you  really  think  if  it  was  as  valuable  as  repre- 
sented that  farmers  would  not  make  use  of  itP — 1 do 
not  think  they  would  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense, 
because  it  would  be  a difficult  thing  to  get  the  water 
out  of  the  dam. 

18201.  Do  you  not  think  if  a certain  method  pays 
that  a farmer  will  eventually  adopt  that  method? — 
Well,  if  the  farmer  were  convinced  that  it  was  valu- 
able, I daresay  he  would.  At  present  I do  not  think 
they  know  or  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  whether 
it  is  valuable  or  not.  The  water  is  let  off  as  soon  as 
possible. 

13202.  We  have  had  evidence  that  it  does  contain 
manurial  ingredients,  but  only  to  a very  slight  ex- 
tent?— I have  spoken  to  many  farmers  on  the  subject, 
and  they  all  seem*  to  think  that  it  has.  Of  course, 
they  have  never  experimented  with  it,  but  judging  by 
the  effects  of  flax  spread  on  fields  and  the  rank  grass 
about  the  pits,  they  seem  to  think  it  would  be  of  use 
as  a manure.  We  offered  these  suggestions  I have 
given  in  evidence  at  the  recent  inquiry  by  the  Fishery 
Commissioners;  when  we  wtere  giving  evidence  as  to 
the  shortening  of  our  season  by  flax- water  going  into 
our  river,  we  were  prepared  to  give  suggestions  with  a 
view  to  remedying  the  nuisance.  The  Chairman  told 
us  that  this  evidence  would  be  properly  given  before 
this  Committee,  and  we  did  not  give  it  there.  We  did 
give  evidence  there  as  to  the  shortening  of  our  season 
by  at  least  three  weeks  owing  to  this  nuisance.  Our 
season  is  very  short,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  it  ex- 
tended. ' The  salmon  don’t  come  up  the  river  until 
July,  and  our  season  end's  on  the  10th  October.  In 
Letterkenny  district  there  are  fourteen  salmon  rivers, 
with  their  tributary  rivers,  opening  on  the  1st 
February,  and  the  close  season  does  not  commence 
until  the  31st  October,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the 
early  rivers  close  late  and  the  late  rivers  early.  The 
suggestion  we  intended  to  put  before  the  Committee 
was  that  these  catch-dams  should  be  constructed  and 
the  water  drawn  off  the  ordinary  dams.  That  would 
keep  the  water  off  the  river,  whether  valuable  for 
manure  or  not.  I think  it  is  a matter  of  money. 
Farmers  won’t  go-  to  the  expense  of  making  these 


dams  nor  will  they  go  to  the  expense  of  draining  the 
water  off  unless  they  arc  assisted,  and  if  the  Depart- 
ment  made  a grant  to  farmers  through  the  County 
Council  or  any  other  body  responsible  for  its  adminis- 
tration, and  the  County  Council  appointed  an  inspec. 
tor,  iit  conjunction  with  the  Conservators,  or  each  ap. 
point  one,  and  let  thorn  go  round  and  ascertain  what 
farmers  require  these  dams,  aud  see  them  made,  pay- 
ing the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost,  I think  it  would  be 
a good  idea.  I am  sure  the  farmers  would  contribute, 
ami  I am  sure  the  Fisheries  Company  would  contribute; 
our  Angling  Association  would  contribute  what  they 
could.  We  would  all  want  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance, 
and  none  of  us  want  to  injure  farmers. 

13203.  You  are  aware  that  each  county  in  Ireland 
has  a rate  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  that  the  De- 
partment contributes  25s.  or  30s.  to  the  £1,  in  accord- 
ance with  whether  it  is  a congested  or  non. 
congested  district — is  it  your  suggestion  that  portion 
of  that  joint  fund  should  bo  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  these  catch-dams  or  subsidising  farmers  to 
make  them? — Yes. 

13204.  Aud  if  the  County  Committee  did  agree  to 
follow  such  a course,  would  the  Fisheries  Com. 
pany  and  the  Anglers'  Association  contribute  to 
the  cost? — Yes,  I think  the  Fisheries  Company 
probably  would.  I am  net  speaking  on  behalf  of 
them.  Of  course,  the  Anglers’  Association  is  a young 
body,  and  we  have  not  much  funds  at  our  disposal,  but 
we  would  be  glad  to  use  our  funds  in  that  way.  In  any 
case  the  contribution  made  by  the  Anglers’  Associa- 
tion would  be  so  tsmall  that  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
consideration  at  all.  I think  a grant  ought  to  be 
made — I do  not  care  from  what  fund — I think  there 
ought  to  be  a grant  given. 

13205.  Mr.  Lank. — You  think  the  cost  should  not 
be  put  on  the  farmer? — Yes.  Farmers  will  not  con- 
struct  these  dams.  They  prefer  to  be  fined. 

13206.  Mr.  Gordon. — A great  many  of  those  who 
gave  evidence  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  making 
them? — The  fines  are  very  low. 

13207.  Mr.  Lane. — Wo  come  across  a lot  of  cases 
where  the  inducement  to  make  a catch-dam  is  to  be 
fined?— Yes;  I have  heard  that  evidence  to-day. 

13208.  Mr.  Barbour. — Is  your  Association  negoti- 
ating with  any  farmers? — It  has  only  been  formed 
this  year. 

10209.  And  you  had  no  negotiations? — We  are  con- 
nected. with  a number  of  farmers  and  we  are  all  good 
friends,  and  would  do  anything  in  our  power  to  help 
them.  , 0 „ 

13210.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Elliott’s  evidenoe?—  xes; 


13211.  It  is  rather  regrettable  that  that  legal  docu- 
ment was  shot  out? — t do  not  approve  of  it  at  all. 

13212.  It  Bhould  be  on  more  conciliatory  lines?— « 
was  simply  bluff.  That  an  injunction  could  be 
granted  on  the  refusal  to  sign  a document  of  tna 
sort  is  too  good.  .. 

13213.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— Are  the  fish  as  play- 
ful in  the  Mourne  or  the  Strule  now  as  when  you  - 
gan  to  fish?— Yes.  About  the  same;  some  years  a 
very  good  lun  of  fish  and  some  years  very  baa. 
depends  a good  deal  on  the  rain.  About  five  ye 
ago  we  had  practically  dry  weather  up  to  the  end 
August,  and  the  fish  did  not  make  their  appears 
at  all.  They  came  up  Hater  on  in  October  when 
season  was  ended.  And  when  the  flax-water  is  111 , l 
river  tire  salmon  won’t  come  up,  and  the  otner 
in  the  river  won’t  take  a bait.  . i. 

13214.  I heard  it  said  that  there  were  more  n 
in  the  river  years  ago  than  now?— -I  have  Ms?  t 
tales  of  the  good  old  days  of  the  fishing,  but  1 
know  any  difference  in  my  time.  Since  I ca 
Omagh,  20  years  ago,  the  fishing  is  about  the 
I do  not  know  that  there  is  much  difference, 
never  particularly  good. 

18215.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  so  many 
caught  that  they  were  salted  in  barrels,  a ^ 
bs  nothing  of  that  now.  Some  P®}P*e  *ay  -i^en 
flax-water  is  keeping  them  awayP—The  fishTar  0magb 
in  large  quantities  far  up  the  river.  dis. 

we  have  a very  energetic  bailiff  in  charge  or  re. 
trict,  but  he  does  not  get  half  the  asustance  ^ 
quires.  He  ought  to  have  a dozen  men  to  ^ 
district,  about  ten  miles  of  water,  but  the 
himself  and  two  men,  and.  they  cannot  bee 
. along  the  rivers  and  streams.  We  are  of  t P ^ 
that  the  police  ought  to  take  over  the  duty 
ing  the  river. 
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13217.  For  general  protection  purposes No  ■ the 
poaching  really  In™  a the  end  cl  the  season  ihen 
the  anglers  are  off  the  riser.  The  presence  of 
anglers  on  the  riser  undoubtedly  keeps  the  poachers 
off  during  the  season.  It  i,  i,  a. 
commences  that  the  harm  is  done. 

13238.  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  Asso 
ofaiai  d°  ^ kn°W;  W8  6Xp6Ct  t0  We  “P^ards 

13219  Do  any  of  them  happen  to  be  Conservators? 
—Yes;  one  of  them  is— Major  Miller. 

13220.  Does  he  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
servators?— I think  so. 

13221.  Does  he  help  to  advocate  this  conciliatory 
method  your  Association  recommends  in  dealing  with 
faraens? — Oh,  yes,  I think  so.  B 

!3222  And  he  would  exercise  some  control  over 

the  attitude  of  the  Conservators  in  the  matter? I 

think  he  would. 


303 


rr  - 

competent  and  efficient.  b S P tl  ular  18  most 

caSK  Siilt  L-I J ^22"  generally  have 

IS 

right  sDirH  Jb  * CBS?  -tho  Conservators  showed  a 
tMr  po"r  liavp  bailiff,  „f 

bi»y?f\p^i^iCtJ'S.““a6,' the  r°^ 


Major  R.  J.  McCormack,  representing  the 
13230.  Ms.  Gordon.— You  come  here  to  give  evi- 
dence as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Omagh 
Angers  Association  ?—l  have  been  asked  by  the 
Anglers  Association  to  come,  but  I am  iust  as  inter 
ested  in  the  farmers  as  in  the  anglers.  I angle  and  an." 
vice-president  of  the  Association.  We  do  not  wish  to 
bring  any  recommendation  forward  that  would  in  any 
way  clash  with  the  agricultural  industry.  In  fact 
we  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  it  to  begin  with. 

Holland  f—Yet*™  i“"d  tb®  evid6noe  by  Mr. 

Do  yo«  agree  with  that?— I entirely  agree 
I1*  18  ta''dly  worth  discussing  the  question 
whethei  fish  are  destroyed  by  flax-water  or  not. 
Everybody  knows  that  they  are.  Very  few  people, 

I think,  know  the  extent  to  which  flax-water  does 
destroy  fish  I have  taken  an  interest  in  it  all  my 
iife.  The  damage  done  by  flax-water  is  not  appar- 
ent. it  is  m the  very  small  streams  or  burns  that 
the  great  damage  is  done,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  the  farmers  are  not  conscious  of  the  great 
destruction  wrought.  I have  met  several  very  re- 
spectabls  men  who  are  bailiffs,  and  they  have  told 

Z:lTlTJTnZ  86611  fish  kiIled  by  flax-water  in 
shovelfuhn-that  is  the  word  one  of  them  used  to 
describe  it.  I have  seen  the  same  myself.  I have 
f!en  tP  uumbers  of  trout  killed  and  at  one  man’s 

• ^TQno  -ow  °f>  ^ salmon  being  taken  out  dead, 
midto' i1!  that/in  th®  main  river  ? — In  a branch 
midway  between  Omagh  and  Beragh— one  of  the 
branches  that  runs  past  Beragh.  I never  saw  a 

kilIed  by  it,  but  I know  that  they 
i™  bee»  ’5‘“ed'  S » ““S  lh»  fry  tint  tie  great 

• ,,gs.  s’  done-  There  is  another  point  very  much 

bre»gltn™ZfL0/Z,.,.f."?.”  .“"V  >“™  ”*  l“ri 


Omagh  Anglers’  Association,  examined. 


U?Tthat  ls  the  damage  flax-water  does  to 
® 1 ' 1 kave  squired  about  this  from  farmers 

of  JfMe  8u®6.red-  1 myself  have  seen  a whole  herd 

on*  lookln#  vei7  miserable.  On  asking  some 

had  drn«<VBne’  1 Tas  told  was  because  the  cattle 
severf  "“k+,flaX-Wa*er-  , 1 take  tke  effect  is  more 
m nndfi  ?att,e  wk6n  they  drink  the  water  in 

a river  wited  •!*?*?>  and  lf  flax-water  is  going  down 
adjoinh^611  ls.I°w,  the  cattle  grazing  on  the  lands 
seveJelv8  Q out  of  the  river  suffer  very 

and  Imriin  aT*-  tlme  ag0>  1 talked  t0  the  oldest 
ject 1 r “nary  surgeon  in  Omagh  on  this  sub- 

durinn  if-  d Hm  had  he  been  called  on  very  much 
the P';aCtlCe  atiend  cattle  suffering  from 
or  tin  W flax;water,  and  he  said  that  only  a day 
If  ?°W0rs  be  had  1)6611  oaIled  to  attend  to  some^. 
see  a LrlJt  dry  faso”’  be  Baid  bo  was  called  in  to 
I think  fe  +n^mlmr  °f,  cattle  aufferinB  in  that  way. 
great  Tno  6 ,t°f^  me  also  that  he  had  known  of  a 
ine  fl“aay  d6atll|  among  cattle  caused  by  their  drink- 
subiect  T l F‘  oonversation  with  farmers  on  the 
fnl  effect*  e*r^. tk^,  th®y  are  all  aware  of  the  harm- 
matff  t^t  ' aItbougb  £i  does  seem  to  be  a 
keeps  from'  abfnt.  A farmer  who 

land  extend*12  t0  bead  of  milch  cattle  and  whose 
me  the  other  5 considerable  way  along  the  river  told 
cattle  falling  nffT  ***■?  h®  bad  seen  his  whole  herd  of 
through  dr,-L°ff  qSlte  per  oent'  ln  their  milk 
^mkmg  flax-water.  He  also  told  me  that 


SSJS'  ‘ZfS  “ “ • “‘“s  McC°rm":k 

SS  •“-"‘•I  Dad  little  m.aurial  v.lue, 1 ThS  m" 

Le  oould  ™ ,h.  £driTidWS 

the  effect  was  most  marvellous,  and  m his 
ovrklck3  of  course,  unscientific,’  flax-w“ter  is  of  con’ 
siderable  manurial  value  t -a  , , , °t  con- 

not^ti  aX|Peri.fente  0Ugllt  t0  be  made;  I do 
? i tklnk  they  would  cost  very  much.  The 
wiZT1  laV®  KPlk6n  ^ °n  this  subject  seem  quite 
sarvln  Snnenti^^ bb  manua!  and  horse  labour  neces- 
>t  L l C6,nnectlon  Vltk  an  experiment.  I would  like 
P‘'",  *“  *"»”*■  Of  it. 

Lp'npd.s>““- 1 

prop  ? ’f  the  “smirial  point  of  view.  D 

ays  s ds- 

s-  »Fd  F'™-°  ^“Stk'r 

AUathat  would  1 M V6SSel!  111  wkick  *0  convey*  it. 
andln  n,T2,?ld  -b6  r?^mr.ed  be  a handy  pump, 

and  on  making  inquiries  in  this  connection  I find  that 

h«CuRpdPfUmpS’  a16  vfry  ^mple,  can  conveniently 
be  used  for  emptying  flax-dams,  and  putting  the  water 
mto  the  carts.  One  farmer  mentioned  to  me  that  rt 
S • 3Dlt  to  cart  in  the  immediate  nelghbour- 
hood  of  the  dams  but  that  could  be  overcome  by  usinv 
m^urryoth6  Wat6?  out  some  distance.  7 ° 

13235.  Mr.  Gordon— Is  it  not  the  case  that  flax 
da“8-e  f“al>y  at  fbe  lowest  level?— Yes. 

13236.  And  then  the  flax-water  would  always  have 
to  be  carted  up  a hill?_Not  always.  Generally 
speaking  you  are  correct.  I know  a great  manv 

nuT+l^hert  damS,’Tv  Sltualed  on  the  slope  of  hills7 
and  the  water  could  he  carted  down.  ’ 

13237.  If  flax-water  was  proved  to  contain  nn  

manurial  ingredients  than  was  given  in  evidence  in 
Londonderry,  by  Professor  Leebodv,  do  yon  think  it 

Mtinfn tbl  Twh  facm6rs’  ^bile”  to  remove  it.  He 
estimated  that  a ton  of  water  contained  5d.  worth  of 

^ S alT6^11*8^61]’  1 think  « it  had  that 
In^t  * ?east  Pay  part  of  the  expense  of  removing 
it  and  keeping  it  out  of  the  river.  Of  oouree  I do 
f6tkT°-  wbat  its  manurial  value  is.  I only’ know 
7h°  haV6  UBed  it  think  it  of  mlnurial 
trnlw  hnt  .be.fore.  y°u  w<m]d  get  them  to  go  to  the 

S Si,  irs,,t,rp"n,b^ 40  p»™  «* 

“ J should  be  glad  if  the  Department 

Zld  ^St  3®  l2atter  for  themselves.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  for  the  Department  to  make  sure  of 
£ade  but  catcb-daniB  they  could  be 

made,  but  that  would  be  an  expensive  thing,  and  in 
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q a great  many  oases  difficult.  It  is  the  only  remedy 

_ though  if  the  water  is  not  of  any  value  as  a manure. 
July  8 1910  I should  ho  very  pleased  myself  to  see  a great  effort 
_L  ‘ made  to  prove  it  fully.  If  it  can  be  proved  to  the 
Major  R.  J.  farmer  that  he  is  letting  something  run  away  that 
McCormack,  would  he  useful  on  his  land,  a good  deal  is  done  to- 
wards keeping  it  out  of  the  rivers. 

13238.  If  flax-water  is  proved  to  be  of  no 
mammal  value,  do  you  not  think  the  adoption  of 
the  catch-dam  system  would  get  over  the  difficulty  P — I 
should  certainly  recommend  it  to  be  done.  It  is  a 
difficult  question,  and  I think  it  a serious  thing  to 
put  any  difficulty  in  the  farmer’s  way  as  regards  flax- 
growing. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  assist  him 
in  it.  When  two  interests  clash  it  is  difficult  to  get 
people  to  see  things  in  that  light. 

13239.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  fishery  industry 
and  the  flax  industry  should  not  flourish  side  by  side  P 
— None;  no  reason  whatever.  I consider  that  the 
fishery  industry  has  got  a commercial  side  to  it  too. 
It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  sport  in  connection  with 
which  a great  deal  of  money  is  spent.  I saw  in  the 
Field  a very  short  time  ago  that  sporting  brought 
£3,000,000  a year  into  Scotland,  and  a great  deal  of 
that  money  is  brought  there  in  connection  with  the 
salmon  fishing.  If  we  could  encourage  fishermen  to 
come  over  to  Ireland  with  some  of  that  money  it 
would  do  a great  deal  of  good.  I have  a great  many 
friends  who  fish  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  they 
say  that  taking  it  all  round,  fishing  is  better  in  Ire- 
land than  in  Scotland.  We  know  that  enormous 
rent?  have  to  he  given  in  Scotland  and  also  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  for  fishing.  Undoubtedly  a district  in 
which  there  is  good  fishing  benefits  from  it  consider- 
ably. Last' year  I was  told  by  a retired  Navy  officer 
who  fished  at  Newtownstewart,  that  there  were  sixty- 
one  rods  went  out  of  Newtownstewart  every  morning. 
I asked  him  what  he  considered  the  average  expenses  of 
these  anglers,  and  he  said  taking  an  ordinary  calcula- 


tion, a man  would  spend  £1  per  day  even  if  he  was 
economical.  £61  per  day  to  a village  like  Newtown- 
stewart  would  be  very  useful.  Consequently  the  in_ 
dustry  that  brings  so  much  money  to  a district  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flax-grow. 
ihg  industry  is  very  important  to  this  country,  and 
it  ought  also  to  bo  encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 
My  opinion  is  that  if  the  flax-water  is  of  no  value  as  a 
manure,  which  from  what  you  say  is  doubtful,  the 
only  remedy  is  catch-dams,  and  undoubtedly  unless 
farmers  are  helped  and  liolpod  considerably  in  this 
matter,  they  will  have  great  difficulty  in  making 
them.  I think  if  you  compol  them  to  make  these 
dams  it  would  iell  against  flax-growing.  I know  one 
or  two,  who  not  entirely  perhaps,  but  to  a certain 
extent  gave  up  flax-growing  rather  than  be  prosecuted. 
Every  person  knows  that  it  is  not.  the  fine  the  farmer 
objects  to,  but  he  hates  to  bo  brought  up  and  charged 
witli  breaking  tile  law.  I admit  there  must  be  pro- 
secutions; in  some  cases  they  are  necessary,  but  if 
they  could  be  done  away  with  it  would  be  a great 
score. 

13240'.  Mr.  Hin’ctiouipp. — You  realise,  of  course, 
that  there  aro  a good  many  other  interests  besides  the 
sporting  interest  involved  in  this  question? — Yes; 
there  is  the  salmon  fishing  in  the  estuaries  of  the  river. 
I omitted  to  mention  that.  It  must  bo  remembered, 
too,  that  the  Fisheries  Company  contribute  largely  to 
the  revenue  of  the  country. 

13241.  Anti  the  fishing  at  sea  depends  on  the 
salmon  breeding  in  the  river  P — Yes.  I regard  it  as  an 
onormous  industry.  Again,  the  Fisheries  Company 
employ  a large  amount  of  labour  and  I consider  that 
a most  important  thing.  I understand  the  Foyle  and 
Bann  Fisheries  Company  pay  £•'>,600  a year  rent, 
which  goes  to  the  national  exchequer.  We  often  lose 
sight  of  the  sporting  aspect,  but  it  is  a mistake. 

13242.  It  was  on  that  account  you  laid  stress  on 
the  amount  of  money? — Yes. 


Mr.  William 
Worlong. 


Mr.  William  Worlong,  Fisherman,  Mullaghmore,  0 magh,  Co.  Tyrone,  examined. 


Witness. — I wish  to  hand  in  a statement*  of  my 
evidence,  as  I must  now  leave  in  order  to  catch  the 
train  to  Omagh. 

13243.  Mr.  Gordon. — Yes.  Are  yon  a member  of 
the  Anglers’  Association? — No.  I am  not.  I fish. 


13244.  Mr.  Lane.— Arc  you  a fisherman  at  Omagh? 
—I  am. 

13245  The  evidence  you  want  to  give  ns  is  embodied 
in  the  memorandum  you  have  handed  in? — Yes.  It 
contains  the  evidence  I wanted  to  give. 


George  A. 
Brown,  Esq., 
M.R.C.V.S. 


George  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  representing  the  Omagh  Anglers’  Association,  examined. 


13246.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  represent  the  Omagh 
Anglers’  Association? — I have  been  asked  to  attend 
and  give  evidence  on  their  behalf. 

13247.  Are  you  a member  of  that  Association? — No ; 
I am  not. 

13248.  In  what  respect  do  you  wish  to  give  evi- 
dence?— Only  as  regards  th©  effect  of  flax-water  on 
cattle. 

13249.  Will  you  please  make  a brief  statement. 
You  are  a veterinary  surgeon, — Yes. 

13250.  Have  you  found  in  your  professional  position 
that  flax-water  is  injurious  to  cattle? — Yes;  often. 


13251!.  Have  you  ever  treated  cattle  after  they 
drank  fiax-water? — Yes.  I have  also  seen  cattle  dying 
from  the  effects  of  drinking  large  quantities. 

13252.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say 
about  it? — No. 

18253.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — It  would  be  better  for 
the  farmer  to  let  it  run? — lb  would  be  better  to  keep 
cattle  away  from  it. 

13254.  Would  it  not  bo  bettor  to  cut  the  breast  of 
the  dam  and  let  it  flow? — It  would  be  better  for  the 
farmer,  of  course. 


A.  Ghekiere,  Esq.,  Flax  Expert,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 
examined. 


A.  Ghekiere, 
Esq. 


13255-6.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  come  here  to  give  evi- 
dence as  an  expert  in  flax? — Yes. 

13257.  You  are  one  of  the  Department's  flax  ex- 
perts ? — Yes. 

13258.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  -con- 
nection with  the  Department' — how  long  have  you  been 
engaged  in  experimental  work  in  connection  with  flax  P 
— Since  the  Department  was  started. 

13259.  Since  1900  P— Yes. 

13260.  Prior  to  that  you  were  working  witli  flax 
in  this  country? — Yes. 

13261.'  You  were  engaged'  in  connection  with  the 
Flax  Supply  Association? — Yes. 

13262.  Were  you  working  in  connection  with  any 
co-operative  mill? — Yes;  well,  not  exactly  a co-oper- 
ative mill,  but  a society  started  amongst  farmer?. 

13263.  It  was  not  strictly  speaking”  a co-operative 
mill,  not  on  the  same  lines  as  co-operative  'mills  are 
now  run? — Not  exactly  the  same;  it  was  just  a society 
formed  amongst  the  farmers. 

* Y ote  by  Secretary. — In  this  memorandum  witness  states 
River  Mourne  and  its  tributaries.  He  refers  to  the  injury  ■ 
pollution,  and  to  the  fact  that  angling  has  to  be  suspended 
season.  As  a means  of  preventing  this  pollution  and  damai 


13264.  How  many  yoarii  have  you  been  working  in 
Ireland  in  connection  with  flax? — Almost  12  ye®13 
now — it  will  be  twelve  years  next  month. 

13265.  Mr.  Hinoholief. — At  present  you  are  en- 
gaged in  conducting  field  trials  with  the  flax  crop  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

13266.  These  trials  embrace  tests  of  different  man- 
ures and  different  varieties  of  seed? — Yes.  . 

13267.  And  also  the  saving  and  selection  of  IT1 
seed? — Yes. 

13268.  As  far  as  you  are  aware  there  have  bee® 
no  other  experiments  carried  out  in  Ireland  on 
manuring  of  the  flax  crop? — Not  that  I know  ot. 

13269.  And  the  first  series  showed  quite  dear, 
that  potash  manure  was  the  manure  for  the  flax  cr  p 
— Yes. 

13270.  Since  that  series  was  finished  you  are  wJ™* 
another  series  to  determine  the  most  profitable  anio 
of  potash  manure  P — Yes.  _ 

that  ho  has  had  thirty  year?’  experience  of  angling  on 
which  he  has  seen  caused  to  salmon  and  trout  by  “a*’ 
on  these  rivers  for  several  weeks  during  the  flax-steep 
ge  to  fish,  he  suggests  the  use  of  catoh-dams  by  farme 
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13271.  And  also  whether  it  might  be  supplemented 
with  a little  nitrogenous  manure? — Yes. 

13272.  In  connection  with  the  variety  tests,  you 
found  in  all  the  districts  and  over  all  soils  that  in 
some  years  Riga  seed  was  best,  and  in  other  years 
Dutch  seed  was  best? — Yes. 

13273.  Independent  of  the  class  of  soils? Yes. 

13274.  So  that  tends  to  disprove  the  opinion  of  many 
flax-growers  that  Dutch  suits  one  soil  and  Riga  suits 
another? — Yes. 

13275.  You  have  seen  the  terms  of  reference  to  this 
Committee — “ to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
flax-growing  industry  in  Ireland  and  the  causes  which 
are  contributing  to  the  decline  of  the  industry  and 
to  submit  recommendations  ” ? — Yes.  • ‘ ’ 

13276.  Has  there  been  a decrease  in  the  last  ten 

years  in  the  districts  in  which  you  are  working? Yes- 

largely  a decrease. 

13277.  To  what  cause  do  you  ascribe  that  decrease? 
—In  my  opinion  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  labour 
has  something  to  do  with  it,  and  also  the  low  prices 
obtained  for  flax  for  a number  of  years. 

13278.  A much  better  price  was  given  last  season? 
—Yes. 

13279.  Do  you  find  that  farmers  consider  that  a 
satisfactory  price  on  the  whole? — Yes. 

13280.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  sure  of  getting  a 
price  such  as  prevailed  last  year  they  would  grow 
flax?— I believe  they  would  grow  plenty. 

13281.  So  that  if  the  price  was  satisfactory  the 
cost  of  labour  could  be  overcome  ?— There  would  not 
be  much  trouble  about  that. 

13282.  You  had  considerable  experience  of  flax- 

growing  in  Belgium  before  coming  to  Ireland? Yes- 

all  my  life.  ’ 

13283.  And  you  have  been  in  that  oountry  and 
Holland  on  occasions  since  you  came  to  Ireland— is 
there  not  a falling  off  in  flax-growing  in  these  coun- 
tries.—Yes;  especially  in  Belgium.  There  isn't  one 
acre  now  where  there  used  to  be  ten. 

13284.  Can  you  say  that  from  your 
— Yes. 


INDUSTRY.  305 

13300.  You  think  that  a serious  objection:-' — I think 
it  impracticable.  J tmnk 

■JEN.S?”?-  * f,‘™r  '*“  “»  l,h0„ 

it  <0 . h’  W°U'd  “™ 

.hiXUftS  •fnr«ther  been  suSgested  that  the  farmers 
should  dry  their  flax  and  eitner  sell  it  or  ret  it  the 
following  season— what  is  your  opinion  of  that  suv 

farmer^uf|dthhe  ^ V°  06  dried  on  tlle  field>  each 

rot  do  6 J?  d0  h,mse,f-  A society  could 

i \ Jt.  W0l,ld  not  do  to  stook  up  the  flax  as 
now  and  dry  it  that  way.  It  would  never  be  pro- 
?®1L;d“ed  tjiat  way.  The  outside  of  the  beet  might 
5®  dK  €f  “d  tihe  lns,de  Seated,  and  the  flax  might 
be  absolutely  destroyed.  6 

v In  -°ther  W?rds>,  y°u  would  have  to  gate  the 
fl133n5  tL?  °peU, '1!mdtu!s=  the  same  **  in  Belgium. 
13305.  That  would  entail  more  labour  than  the 

fen*  Th\°f  dr^D?  iC  in  the  stock?— Yes. 

Id30b.  That  would  increase  the  farmers'  difficulty? 

**.  would  be  more  difficult  to  handle  it 
pioperly,  the  farmers  having  no  experience  of  that 
kind  or  work. 

Ttab  is  a matter  You  and  your  colleagues 
could  teach— supposing  it  were  possible  for  the  far- 
mens  to  dry  it  and  a society  came  along  and  bought 
it,  are  there  any  objections  you  foresee  to  that?— There 
is  another  objection  then  as  regards  buying  it.  I 
believe  that  would  be  a difficult  matter  too  No 
farmer  would  sell  his  flax  unless  he  got  a big  price 
for  it;  more  than  it  is  worth.  1 

13308.  He  would  rather  take  his  chances  than  sell 
it  at  what  he  considers  a fair  price? — Yes;  and  every- 
one would  be  lookino-  for  n big  price.  J 


Strabane. 
Jolt  8,  1910 

A.  Ghekiere. 

JSsq. 


3 would  be  looking  for  a,  „,6 
13309.  Are  there  any  other  difliculties  suggest  them- 
fflT“  *»  mmdP—Wli.re  n they  gfflg  to  ret 


experience  ? 
district? — In  Cour- 


l the  flux 


13285.  That  must  apply  to 
trai  district  particularly. 

13286.  You  think  there  is  a decrease 
industry  in  Belgium? — Yes. 

13287.  To  what  do  they  ascribe  the  decrease  ?— To 
Dad  prices;  it  does  not  pay. 

13288.  ,Is  the  cost  of  their  labour  going  up  ? — Slightly 
but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  labour. 
getting  higher. 

13289.  Have  they  any  complaints  as  regards  seed 
m Belgium  ?— No ; I don't  think  I ever  heard  any  com- 
plaints as  regards  seed. 

I seed  better  in  Belgium  than  in  Ire- 

land  r— It  is  not.  In  my  experience  it  ’ 


■r"™  ~ - — wnere  are  tney 

the  flax?  That  is  a difficult  point.  Where  are  they 
g01»§  to  get  siiitable  water  for  continuous  retting. 

i?  o ? i migbt  be  retted  in  .some  of  these  big 
loughs? — I have  not  come  across  any  water  yet  where 
that  could  be  done.  Besides,  farmers  might  have  to 
cart  it  a long  distance. 

13311.  It  is  said  sometimes  that  the  Irish  flax  is 
not  as  well  scutched  as  is  wanted — what  is  your  opinion 
of  the  districts  in  which  you  worked — County  Antrim, 
County  Derry,  County  Tyrone,  and  County  Donegal? 
— I find  that  there  is  a great  improvement  in  that 
- - respect  since  the  time  I came  here.  It  is  not  too 
atm,  wages  are  well  done  at  present,  but  it  is  done  much  better  than 
it  was  at  that  time.  I would  say  the  improvement 
of  the  scutching  is  not  very  much  encouraged  by  the 
buyers.  I think  they  give  too  lunch  for  n badlv 
scut-ched  lot  and  not  a good  enough  price  for  a lot 
that  is  well  handled. 


13991  Tb-  “jjy*"3*"**  *0  is  as  good  here.  13312.  You  base  that  opinion  on  your  experience 

°pe“  * boih  °f  b“yine  and  selling  flax?- Yes.  Some  years  ago 
* mg  from  the  same  place  S1W  C°m'  JlMl4 

10292.  You  have  heard  it  said  sometimes  that 
Dutchmen  get  better  seed  from  Riga  than  is  imported 
o Ireland? — Oh,  I do  not  believe  it.  The  same 
class  of  seed  comes  here. 


number  of  lots  of  flax  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  divided  it  and  sent  a quantity  to  be  scutched 
in  a good  mill  in  Coleraine  and  a similar  quantity  to 
be  scutched  in  a mill  of  a lower  class.  They  after- 
u-ds  sent  the  cleaned  flax  to  Belfast,  but  it  could 


i x , T,  _.  , . warns  sent  me  cleaned  nax  t 

lanYwhirh  V tbe  ?lga  ?e?d  1 imported  for  Hoi-  not  be  sold  there,  for  some  reason  I do  not  know, 

y a winch  we  afterwards  got  into  this  country?—  m'  " ’ ’ 


The  flax  had  to  be  returned  to  the  farmer,  who  had  to 
sell  it  himself  in  the  open  market.  Every  farmer 
sold  his  lot  himself  in  the  nearest  market  and  at  the 
one  price.  The  flax  scutched  as  it  is  scutched  to 
perfection  in  a good  mill,  and  hackled  and  as  square 
is  a brush,  went  at  the  same  price  as  the  flax  scutched 
n local  mills  here  not  nearly  so  well. 

13313.  You  don't  think  the  farmer  who  gets  his 
flax  really  well  handled  is  recompensed  for  the  extra 
expense  he  is  put  to? — In  some  cases  only. 

13314.  Only  in  some  cases? — That  is  all. 

13315.  Then  the  scutch  mill-owner  is  not  to  blame? 
-No. 

13316.  Nor  is  the  farmer? — I think  the  farmer  is 
not  much  to  blame  either. 

13317.  You  have  seen  it  suggested,  perhaps,  that 
in  order  to  improve  the  need,  an  inspection  of  certain 
WheiTth^  lV  *-S ±°  saye  the  farmer  Part  of  the  labour.  crops  should  he  made  in  Holland,  and  the  seed  from 
flax  or»e  round  *be  C0UI1try  and  Huy  the  these  crops  exported  to  this  country — have  you  any 

to  pp?  ivjv 1 bave  null  >t,  and  where  are  they  observations  to  offer  on  that  proposal? — Yes 

one  time  ao°ur  to  pull  it  all,  practically  all,  at  the  13318.  Is  it  always  the  best  field  of  flax  that  pro- 
his  ortm-n  °ne  farmer  cannot  get  hands  to  pull  duees  the  best  sowing  seed? — No. 

is  the  w3Ya-  x,ly  sma11  quantity?  And  then  there  13319.  Why  not?— The  best  fields  of  flax  do  not 
rK  Jn  the  subsequent  stages,  always  produce  the  best  seed. 


“SS?*  **  d«  as  well  as  that  got  by  the  Depart- 
Department’s  did  better. 

, 7?°-  _ihat  shows  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement 
t ht  n Dutchmen  get  better  seed  from  Russia  than 
tu®  Department  P— Yes. 

o'  ^°u  followed  the  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mittee?— Yes. 

®ave  You  seen  that  it  has  been  suggested  that 
flax  on>1footP‘*r  y syndicate  should  buy  up  the  farmers’ 

^*at  do  you  think  of  that  suggestion? — 
dried?  ^ WCm  d they  buy  it — in  the  green  state  c~ 

drv^fw  «,lrSt  a'U  St  iB  suggested  that  they  should 
bgrt  the  green  state? — I do  not  know  how  it  could 
wi  . . 11  is  to  save  the  farmer  part  of  the  labour. 
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13320.  Why  not? — Supposing  a Dutch,  farmer  im- 
ports some  uags  of  Russian  .seed,  say,  five  or  six  oags, 
and  sows  two  or  three  bags  on  a very  good,  rich  field 
which  produces  a big,  good  crop.  Then  tnere  comes 
rain  and  the  flax  lies  down  and  tne  seed  from  it  is  not 
good  seed.  It  would  not  be  good  seed  for  sowing.  Dying 
flax  will  only  produce  light,  badly-matured  seed. 
Supposing  he  sows  the  other  bags  on  a poor  field, 
which  only ' produces  a medium  crop,  bun  it  keeps 
standing,  that  crop  produces  a splendid  seed  which 
will  be  far  better  for  sowing. 

13321.  The  well-matured  seed  from  the  inferior  wop 
will  produce  better  results  than  the  seed  from  a big 
crop  not  fully  matured? — Yes;  it  will  be  plump  and 
well  matured  and  is  of  the  same  pedigree. 

18322.  I suppose  farmers  there  pull  their  flax  at 
the  same  time? — Yes,  pretty  much. 

13323.  And  they  would  be  rippling  it  at  the  same 
time?— Yes,  except  the  seed  for  sowing  purposes. 

13324.  And  to  make  sure  you  would  get  seed  from 
any  crop  yon  would  have  to  stay  with  it  through  the 
whole  process? — Yes.  There  is  another  thing  a man 
sent  over  there  might  come  across  very  splendid  fields 
of  flax  in  Holland  which  might  be  grown  from  the 
seed  of  the  farmer’s  own  previous  crop,  instead  of 
from  imported  Riga.  How  would  the  man  know  if 
the  flax  was  grown  from  tlie  farmer's  own  Dutch 
seed  instead  of  from  Riga?  If  he  asked  the  farmer 
if  he  had  sown  Riga  he  could  say  whatever  he  liked. 

13325.  It  is  generally  found  that  seed  produced  in 
Holland  from  Riga  seed  is  usually  better  than  other 
Dutch  seed  in  this  country? — Yes;  seed  imported  from 
Russia  and  grown  one  year  in  Holland — Riga  child. 

13326.  You  are  aware  that  the  Department  have 
given  considerable  assistance  to  co-operative  flax 
societies? — Yes. 

13327.  And  for  one  reason  or  another  several  co- 
operative flax  societies  which  worked  apparently  satis- 
factorily for  a year  or  two  have  given  up  altogether 
— can  you  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  how  co-operative 
flax  societies  should  be  put  on  a better  basis? — Well, 
at  present  I think  it  is  not  very  easy  for  co-operative 
societies  to  run  at  a profit,  because  that  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  number  of  members  and  the  quan- 
tity of  flax  they  have  to  work. 

13328.  That  is,  the  length  of  season? — Yes;  and  if 
they  could  get  a suitable  mill  at  a reasonable  price. 

13329-39.  In  other  words  the  rent  of  tlie  mill  is  the 
same  whether  they  work  five  or  forty  weeks  P — Ex- 
actly the  same  whether  they  work  one  or  two  weeks 
or  all  the  year,  and  they  have  the  same  insurance  to 
pay  and  largely  the  same  other  expenses.  How 
could  they  make  a mill  pay  working  three  month'?  in 
the  year?  ■ They  are  only  working  about  three  months 
usually. 

13340.  In  other  words,  you  think  they  have  to  pay 
too  much  rent  for  the  mills  they  take  for  co-operative 
purposes? — Yes ; they  have  to  pay  £40  or  £50,  or  up 
to  £60  a year  for  old  wrecks  of  mills,  and  from  the 
day  they  begin  to  work  they  have  to  keep  them  in 
repair. 

13341.  And  more  than  that,  they  have  to  put  in 
new  machinery? — Yes. 

13342.  In  one  case  a new  steam  hoiler  P — Yes. 

13343.  You  think  they  should  take  more  eare  to 
get  their  premisen  at  a more  reasonable  rent  and  in 
better  order? — Yes;  if  they  could  get  that.  Ardstraw 
Society  had  to  pay  £60  a year  rent. 

13344.  Have  you  anv  other  observations  or  sugges- 
tions to  make  on  that  head? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

13345.  To  come  hack  to  the  drying  of  green  straw, 
you  showed  us  that  it  would  require  a good  deal 
more  labour  to  do  that  without  very  grave  risk  of 
damage? — It  does  if  it  is  to  be  dried  properly. 

13346.  Can  you  dry  it  properly  in  this  climate  as  a 
rule? — Yes;  except  on  a very  wet  season,  which  un- 
fortunately happens  too  often. 

13347.  Is  the  climate  more  favourable  to  the  drying 
of  flax  straw  in  Belgium  than  in  Ireland? — Oh,  it  is. 

13348.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that? — Sometimes, 
of  course,  the  weather  is  bad,  but  as  a rule  it  is  pretty 
dry. 

13349.  Yon  don't  think  the  seasons  since  you  left 
Beleium  ten  years  ago  have  got  worse? — It  was 
awfully  bad  last  year.  I never  saw  a worse  crop  in 
my  life. 

13350.  Me.  Crawford . — You  have  had  considerable 
experience  of  flax-growing  in  Belgium? — Yen. 

13351.  What  is  the  rotation  usually  followed  there? 
A five  or  six  years’  course? — At  the  time  I was  at 
home  tlie  usual  rotation  was  every  seven  years. 


13352.  Flax  was  grown  once  every  seven  years?— 
Yes.  Last  year  when  I wan  over,  1 asked  one  of  my 
friends,  whom  I went  to  visit  with  the  deputation 
about  the  rotation,  and  he  told  me  he  had  to  wait 
about  twice  as  long  as  formerly,  viz.,  12  or  14  years 
or  he  would  have  no  flax. 

13353.  So  that  the  experience  in  Belgium  appears 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  many  of  the  witnesses  here?— 
Yes. 

13354.  Do  they  leave  the  land  down  to  grass  there 
in  the  same  way  as  here  ? — No ; it  gets  no  rest.  It  is 
never  in  graa?. 

13355.  Are  artificial  manures  used  largely  in  Bel- 
gium?—Yes. 

13356.  Evefi  for  the  flax  crop? — For  all  crops. 

13357.  If  you  were  to  go  back  say  20  years  were 
artificial  manures  used  then? — No ; not  so  much.  The 
people  only  became  aware  of  them  at  that  time. 

13358.  Has  the  lino  of  them  been  increasing  in  recent 
years? — Yes. 

13359.  Farmers  are  using  more  now  than  formerly — 
Much  more. 

13360.  What  artificial  manures  are  applied  to  flax 
in  Belgium? — They  don’t  as  a rule  use  much 
artificial  manure  on  flax — not  very  many  farmers  do 
so.  Most  of  the  farmers  sow  flax  after  oats  or  cliicory. 

13361.  Do  they  manure  the  chicory  crop?— They 
manure  the  previous  crop  of  chicory  or  oats  very 
heavily  with  farmyard  manure. 

13362.  Do  they  use  potassic  manures  for  the  flax 
cropP — In  some  cases  they  do  if  they  think  their  fields 
are  not  strong  enough,  hut  as  a rule  the  land  is  in 
good  heart.  Tlie  previous  crop  is  manured  heavily. 

13363.  Is  the  quality  of  flax  grown  in  Belgium  as 
good  as  it  was,  say,  fifteen  years  ago? — It  is  not. 

13364.  How  can  you  account  for  that? — Largely 
owing  to  the  bad  seasons. 

13365.  You  think  the  seasons  have  a good  deal  to 
do  with  it? — Yes;  in  my  opinion  the  principal  reason 
is  that  the  land  lias  been  flaxod  too  often. 

13366.  The  land  has  grown  flax  too  repeatedly?— 


13367.  Twenty  yean?  ago  was  the  interval  more  than 
once  in  seven  years? — Not  so  far  back  I remember  it 
used  to  be  about  seven  years. 

13368.  And  now  some  of  them  have  to  wait  12  or  14 
years — do  you  think  that  artificial  manures  have  had 
in  any  way  an  influence  on  quality? — Well,  that  de- 
pends on  what  artificial  manures  are  uned.  Some 
farmers  only  use  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash  in  addi- 
tion to  liquid  manure.  Some  would  use  phosphate 
with  nitrate  of  soda  or  superphosphate  with  kainit 
or  muriate  of  potash.  If  they  give  too  heavv  a 
dressing  of  that  it  is  not  good  for  the  quality.  The 
flax  might  grow  well,  but  would  never  ripen  pro- 
perly. 

13369.  Do  you  think  the  use  of  potassic  manures 
has  had  a bad  effect  on  the  quality  of  flax?— Not 
potassic  manures.  » 

13370.  Not  even  in  Belgium? — No. 

13371.  It  has  been  said  here  by  witnesses  that  man- 
ures have  had  a bad  effect  on  the  quality? — I do  not 
believe  potassic  manures  would  do  that. 

13372.  Do  farmers  in  this  country  apply  any  other 
manures  to  flax  than  potassic  manures? — No,  not  that 
I know  of ; either  muriate  of  potash  or  kainit — still  1 
do  know  of  some  that  apply  bone  mauure. 

13373.  In  connection  with  the  Department’s  experi- 
ments, did  you  find  that  the  quality  of  fibre  on 
plot  receiving  potash  was  nearly  on  good  as  the  fibre 
which  received  no  manure  P — Yes,  and  in  many  cases 
better — considerably  better.  , 

13374-5.  Mr.  Barbour. — Is  all  the  flax  that  is  steep 
in  the  Lys  water  in  Oourtrai  district  grown  in  Conrtrai 
district? — Not  half  of  it. 

13376.  Every  year  they  are  going  further  away  fro 
it? — Yes.  „ 

13377.  How  much  does  the  farmer  get  for  his  gree 
flax? — It  all  depends  on  the  crop.  ■, 

13378.  What  would  be  tlie  average  price  per  acre_ 
Maybe  you  could  give  it  to  us  later  on? — I would  sj 
the  average  would  be  £14  or  £15  for  tlie  green  na- ■ 
13379.  Do  you  know  the  Loppens  and  De  Sw 
system? — I do  not  know  of  that  personally.  . 

13380.  Do. you  know  their  principle  of  working 
never  saw  it. 

13381.  Would  you  believe  that  any  principl  e! 
ting  would  be  successful  where  the  water  would 
to  he  heated  artificially? — I am  afraid  not.  . 

13382.  Do  you  approve  of  these  co-operative  some 
we  have  in  Ireland  P — I do.  I would  approve  or  w*  > 
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and  I think  they  should  be  recommended,  but  I would 
not  recommend  co-operative  scutch-mills  at  present 
unless  there  was  a large  membership  and  plenty  of 
flax  to  work  with. 

13382a.  It  would  take  these  conditions  to  make  it 
pay  ? — Yes. 

13383.  Have  you  co-operative  scutch  mills  in  Bel- 
gium or  Holland? — Yes,  but  they  are  not  the  same  as 
here.  They  are  not  exactly  co-operative  scutch  mill's. 
It  is  more  co-operation  amongst  the  flax  buyers. 

13383a.  It  is  the  fabricants  system? — Yes,  they  have 
a certain  quantity  of  flax  and  take  shares,  and  have  a 
certain  number  of  “ stocks  " in  the  mill  to  work 
their  own  flax. 

13384.  The  farmers  are  not  interested? — No,  but 
most  of  them  are  farmers  at  the  same  time. 

13385.  Mu.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Do  you  think  the  small 
measure  of  success  attained  by  co-operative  societieu  in 
this  country  is  due  to  the  high  rents  paid  for  the  mills  ? 
— To  a certain  extent ; I would  not  say  entirely. 

13386.  Have  you  not  had  mills  erected  on  a new 
site  by  the  co-operative  societies? — Yes,  there  is  one 
erected  near  here. 

13387.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — And  another  at  Castle- 
finn? — Well,  that  was  an  old  one  enlarged. 

13388.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — There  is  capital  in- 
vested in  this  new  mill? — Yes. 

13389.  And  no  rent  is  being  paid? — No. 

13390.  Is  that  a paying  concern? — It  seems  not. 
13391.  Don’t  you  think  the  owner  of  a scutch-mill 
who  hup  gone  to  considerable  expense,  as  has  his 
father  before  him,  in  connection  with  his  mill,  should 
be  entitled  to  a little  interest  on  his  invested  capital  ? 
—I  would  agree  with  that. 

13392.  In  your  experience,  how  much  better  is  flax 
scutched  by  a co-operative  society  than  if  done  by  a 
private  owner? — The  first  year  it  was  decidedly  better. 
But  then  after  that  the  members  of  the  society  found 
that  the  hands  did  not  turn  out  enough  work,  and  that 
the  flax-buyers  did  not  pay  good  enough  prices  to  com- 
pensate them,  so  gradually  they  began  to  go  back  to 
the  old  system. 

13393.  So  at  present  the  co-operative  mills  are  not 
doing  any  better  work? — It  is  slightly  better,  but  still 
it  is  not  improving. 

13394.  Would  there  be  3d.  per  stone  difference  be- 
tween the  two? — Oil,  well,  it  would  be  more  if  it  was 
well  done,  but  the  buyers  would  not  pay  the  differ- 
ence. 

13395.  Would  you  say  that  would  be  the  limit? — I 
would  say  more  than  that.  They  are  not  all  the  same 
—there  are  some  private  mills,  too,  that  scutch  well. 

13396.  And  there  is  a difference  in  the  way  co-opera- 
tive mills  iscutch? — Yes,  some  are  doing  it  well,  and 
some  are  not. 

13397.  You  have  had  experience  in  Belgium? — Yes. 
1*3398.  Is  not  the  land  there  quite  different  from  that 
in  Ireland?— -It  is  different. 

13399.  It  is  more  uniform? — I would  say  that. 
13400.  And  much  easier  laboured? — It  is. 

13401.  And  the  water  for  steeping  purposes  in  tnat 
country  is  of  a uniform  good  character? — Yes;  in 
Courtrai  district  it  is  all  the  one  water. 

13402.  Take  the  pond  steeping — it  should  also  be 
more  uniform? — Of  course,  the  country  is  flat;  there 
are  no  hills,  no  mountains,  no  stones,  nor  iron  ore. 

13403.  Is  not  that  the  reason  that  the  farmers  can 
produce  a quantity  of  flax  of  a uniform  colour  ? — To  a 
extent  it  is  also  the  turning  on  the  spreadfield. 
-13404.  Especially  in  the  Blue  district? — Yes. 

13405.  In  this,  country  yon  will  find  two  or  three 
qualities  of  soil  in  the  same  field? — Yes,  and  in  Bel- 
gium too.  The  land  is  not  of  one  class,  although  flat. 
® one  field  you  will  find  different  qualities. 
,43406.  Will  you  find  any  heavy  land  in  Courtrai  like 
iq re  *s  ™ t-^-s  country? — ^es>  an^  heavier. 

13407.  I have  visited  some  implement  shops  in  Cour- 
trai district— how  is  it  there  is  no  spade  in  the  shops 
delvi  6 ?USS  spade  work  is  done  by 

, j ' Hinch cliff. — It  is  pushed  in  with  the 

ands. — That  occurs  only  in  some  places.  There  is 
heavy  land  in  parts. 

• J-  "W-  Stewart. — Not  in  any  I have  been 

Ul1«AioUTiaVe  no*i  keen  tn  all  districts. 

J.3410.  I have  seen  a woman  and  a dog  harrowing 
o a crop  there? — Well,  you  have  seen  more  than  I 
■ver  saw.  They  work  largely  with  a cow  or  a bullock 
on  very  small  holdings. 

13411  The  usual  harrow  is  the  three-cornered 
wooden  harrow  with  wooden  tines? — Yes. 


13412.  Would  that  wooden  harrow  do  for  any  of  the 
land  m this  country?— It  would  be  good  enough  only 
for  the  stones. 

13413.  About  tbe  scutching,  the  mills  in  Belgium 
are  totally  different? — Yes. 

13414.  They  are  very  much  lighter? — Yes. 

13415.  And  they  are  supposed  to  be  easier  on  tbe 
flax  ? — u ndoubteilly . 

13416.  Has  it  been  your  experience  in  this  country 
that  the  Belgium  mill  would  not  be  as  suitable  as  the 
Irish  mill? — Considering  the  way  the  flax  is  prepared 
in  general  here  the  Irish  machinery  is  the  best. 

13417.  And  the  Irish  mills  always  give  the  greatest 
yield  when  it  is  tested — we  have  the  reports  here? — 
Yes,  but  the  Irish  mills  are  bound  to  give  the  greatest 
yield.  Tow  .and  all  are  sold  as  flax. 

13418.  The  system  of  scutching  is  quite  different — I 
do  not  suppose  the  Irish  scutchers  could  make  a very 
good  job  ol  scutching  iu  your  mills  in  Belgium? — No, 
they  could  not.  They  are  not  used  to  that.  They 
have  a kind  of  a grudge  against  the  system. 

13419.  If  a man  wants  to  be  a proficient  practical 
scutcher  he  needs  to  commence  that  work  when  he  is 
young? — Oh,  no. 

13420.  You  don't  think  so? — It  is  very  easy  to  learn 
in  Belgium — easier  than  in  Irish  mills,  where  you  may 
get  your  hands  knocked  off. 

13421.  You  would  not  say  that  an  Irish  flax  expert 
going  over  to  Belgium  could  teach  the  flax  farmers  or 
scutchers  much? — Oh,  aye. 

13422.  Mr.  Gordon. — I do  not  think  you  quite  un- 
derstood the  question. 

13423.  Me.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Could  an  Irish  flax- 
scutching  expert  going  over  to  Belgium  give  lessons  in 
scutching  there? — He  could  not,  unless  show  them 
how  to  butcher  it. 

13424.  I think  not,  but  is  it  nob  rather  strange  that 
a Belgium  or  a Dutch  flax  expert  can  come  over  to 
this  .country  and  teach  the  Irish  scutchers  their 
method  of  scutching? — That  is  very  easy  when  you 
see  the  way  it  is  done  here. 

13425.  That  will  do? — There  is  not  a “ streak  ” of 
flax  scutched  properly. 

13426.  Mr.  Lane. — Have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make  about  getting  over  the  difficulty  of  the  fishery 
question? — In  my  opinion  the  only  way  would  be  tbe 
provision  of  catch-dams. 

13427.  That  is  the  only  solution  you  can  think  of? — 
In  my  opinion,  the  only  one. 

13428.  Do  you  think  it  possible  in  tbe  majority  of 
cases? — Yes,  I think  it  could  be  managed  in  most 
eases. 

13429.  Would  it  be  very  costly,  do  you  think? — 

I do  not  think  it  would  be  very  costly  to  make  a dam. 

It  is  not  a big  job. 

13430.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Hove  they  any  difficulty 
with  flax-water  in  the  Blue  district  of  Belgium? — No. 

13431.  How  do  they  £11  their  dams  there? — Oh,  it  is 
mostly  stagnant  water.  It  is  gathered  there  the  whole 
season. 

13432.  Do  they  let  it  out  of  the  dam  before  they 
take  the  flax  out  in  that  district? — They  do,  if  they 
have  a fall. 

13433.  Mr.  Gordon. — In  Belgium,  especially  in 
Courtrai,  is  it  not  the  case  that  they  grade  the  flax 
there  after  it  has  been  scutched,  and  if  you  are  pur- 
chasing flax  you  have  a choice,  and  can  get  first- 
class  quality  if  you  want  that? — Yes. 

13434.  And  the  flax  will  be  of  a uniform  colour  ? — 
Yes. 

13435.  How  do  you  account  for  that — why  is  it  in 
Belgium  that  you  get  a uniform  colour  and  quality?— 
To  start  with,  the  flax  is  all  dried  on  the  field,  and  it 
is  not  sunburnt;  they  set  it  out  in  open  handfuls.  In 
two  or  three  days  it  is  ready  for  tying  up.  They  tie 
it  up,  and  put  it  iu  what  they  call  “ shiegs.”  When 
the  flax  is  ready  for  tying  up  the  seed  bolls  are  still 
green,  but  they  dry  perfectly  in  those  “ shiegs  ” and 
the  straw  is  safe  and  uniform. 

13436.  Is  it  not  largely  due  to  the  water  in  which  the 
flax  is  steeped? — Very  largely,  and  double  retting. 

13437.  Is  not  the  colour  due  to  a large  extent  to  the 
class  of  dam  in  which  the  flax  is  steeped? — Yes. 

13438.  In  Courtrai  they  steep  in  uniform  water — 
the  river  Lys — that  would  account  for  the  uniform 
colour? — Yes. 

13439.  Does  not  that  assist  them  in  Courtrai  in 
grading  the  flax? — Yes,  it  is  always  graded  there. 

13440.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  in  this 
country  to  grade  it  in  the  same  way  as  in  Belgium? — 
It  would  be  possible,  but  you  could  not  get  them  to 
do  it. 
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13441.  Would  you  have  a great  many  varieties  of 
flax? — You  would. 

13442.  You  would  have  a difficulty  in  getting  the  flax 
all  uniform  in  colour  so  long  as  the  system  of  steeping 
in  different  dams  is  pursued  in  this  country? — Yes, 
and  another  thing,  when  the  flax  is  spread  it  just  lies 
until  it  is  lifted,  and  is  never  turned.  In  Belgium 
in  the  Blue  districts  it  is  turned  occasionally,  and 
that  gives  it  a uniform  colour. 

13443.  I think  you  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hinchclitf, 
that  the  buyers  in  Ireland  did  not  discriminate  in 
price  to  a proper  extent  between  first-class  cleaned 
flax  and  second-class  cleaned  flax — I inferred  from 
your  remarks  that  on  the  Continent,  at  Courtrai, 
first-class  flax  brings  a much  higher  pric6  than  second- 
class  quality? — Oh,  yes. 

13443a. — There  is  a very  much  greater  difference 
made  than  in  this  country? — Certainly. 

The  Committee  adjourned  t 


13444.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  the  farmers  fa 
grade  unless  buyers  were  prepared  to  give  a much 
higher  price  for  clean  flax?— It  would,  if  the  buyers 
were  prepared  to  give  the  price  in  return.  1 

13445.  You  stated,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Stewart,  that  the 
co-opcrativo  flax  mills  started  in  Donegal  scutched  the 
flax  better  for  the  first  and  second  year  than  a great 
many  proprietary  mills,  and  after  that  it  dropped6 off? 
—Yes,  especially  after  the  Department’s  grant  was 
withheld. 

13146.  Was  that  due  to  the  best  scutched  flax  not 
bringing  a very  much  highor  price  than  the  second 
quality? — Partly  to  that,  because  the  farmers  found  out 
that  they  did  not  get  a good  enough  price.  Another 
reason  was  that  the  members  of  the  society  were  com- 
plaining that  the  men  did  not  turn  out  enough  work. 

13447.  In  other  words,  it  paid  the  farmers  better  to 
send  flax  to  market  not  so  well  scutched?— That  is 
what  they  thought. 

I the  folloioing  morning. 


NINETEENTH  DAY. 

SATURDAY,  9th  JULY,  1910, 
At  9.15  o’clock  A.M., 

At  Strabane. 


PRESENT  : 

James  Scott  Gordon,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  (in  the  chair). 

Harold  A.  M.  Barbour,  Esq.,  M.A.  . Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

John  W.  Stewart,  Esq.  Josepii  H.  Hinohcliw,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P.  | 

George  T.  Fidleu,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Captain  J . C.  Herdman,  of  the  firm  of  Herdmans,  Ltd.,  Flax  Spinners,  Sion  Mills,  Co.  Tyrone,  examined. 


. 13448.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  have  come  here,  Captain 

Captain  J.  C.  Herdman,  to  give  evidence  as  a representative  of  the 
Herdman.  firm  of  Messrs.  Herdman  and  Company,  spinners,  of 
Sion  Mills? — Yes,  and  I hand  in  a list  showing  the 
yield,  sort,  price  of  line  and  price  of  flax  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

13449.  You  are  aware  of  the  terms  of  reference  of 
tins  Committee  : to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
flax-growing  industry  in  Ireland  and  the  causes  con- 
tributing to  the  decline  of  that  industry  and  to 
submit  recommendations? — Yes. 

13450.  Now,  has  the  area  under  flax  decreased  in  this 
neighbourhood? — Last  year  there  was  an  increase. 

13451.  Take  the  period  extending  back  for  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years? — My  memory  only  goes  back 
about  twelve  years. 

13452.  Then  during  your  memory  would  you  say  that 
the  area  under  flax  has  decreased  to  a very  large  ex- 
tent?— I would  not  say  very  large,  but  fairly  large, 
extent. 

13453.  I believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
flax  districts  in  the  north  of  Ireland?— It  is  more 
consistent  in  its  growing  than  most  places. 

13454.  Then  the  decrease  is  not  so  great  in  this  dis- 
trict as  in  many  others?— No,  not  so  much  as  in 
Monaghan  and  the  districts  around  there. 

13455.  You  have  grown  flax  on  your  own  farm  at 
bion  Mills  for  a number  of  years?— Yes,  for  five  years 
or  so,  but  we  did  not  try  any  last  year. 

13456.  You  tried  experiments  in  connection  with 
the  manuring  of  flax?— Yes,  in  1908  we  grew  flax  on  a 
field  which  had  lain  out  for  about  thirty  years  without 
any  manure.  The  crop  was  a good  one.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a rood  of  that  same  field  was  tried  in 
flax,  but  the  crop  was  a dismal  failure;  there  was 
nothing  but  weeds. 

13457-8.  You  wish  to  make  a statement  to  the 
Committee? — Yes.  My  ideas  may  be  rather  original, 
and  may  not  meet  with  the  views  of  the  Committee. 

I lay  before  you  specimens  of  flax  in  a raw  state  and 
as  dressed  line  and  I have  handed  in  a sheet  giving 
a general  survey  of  the  crops  of  flax  grown  in  Ireland 


for  the  past  ten  years,  and  showing  the  average  yield, 
sort  and  price.  It  will  be  seen  from  that  return  that 
the  last  really  good  crop  was  in  1901. 

13459.  Mn.  Lane. — When  you  say  good,  do  you  refer 
entirely  to  quality? — Both  yield  and  quality.  There 
. was  an  exceptionally  good  crop  in  1899.  The  average 
sort  was  over  50.  Last  year  the  average  sort  was  only 
about  46. 

13460.  Mr.  Gordon. — The  finer  the  quality  the 
higher  the  number  ? — Yes.  I may  say  that  in  1899  the 
average  sort  was  very  good  and  over  50,  and  we  got 
a good  many  at  70.  "in  1901  there  was  a good  crop, 
especially  as  regards  yield,  which  was  from  54  to  55 
lbs.  por  owt.  The  sorts  wore,  on  an  average,  48  and 
49.  But  there  were  plenty  of  55,  and  some  of  60.  The 
price  of  flax  that  year  was  very  cheap,  being  51s.  ld.i 
and  line  was  only  8d.  per  lb.  Coming  down  the  list, 
the  crops  are  mostly  medium,  or  fair,  medium  crops. 
1905  was  an  exception  as  regards  yield,  which  was 
very  good,  but  only  medium  as  regards  sorts,  and  there 
were  hardly  any  at  55.  In  1909  there  was  the  very 
worst  sort  on  the  whole  list,  standing  at  46  or  46$. 
The  price  paid  was  62s.  5d.,  and  line  cost 

ll$d.  It  is  very  hard  for  a spinnqr  of  Irish  flax  to 
make  anything  out  of  it  at  that  price.  It  was  bad 
flax,  for  which  an  exorbitant  price  had  to  be  pan*' 
Of  course,  the  reason  for  this  was  reduced  sowing. 
The  last  crop  of  Irish  flax  which  was  entitled  to  be 
called  good  was  in  1901;  which  was  a short  time  after 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  came  into  existence. 
The  proof  of  it  is  that  in  that  year  certain  yam 
in  our  mill  which  were  then  all  spun  from  pure  Insn 
flax,  have  ever  since  been  spun  from  pure  Courtrai 
flax.  We  started  with  putting  in  a quarter  of  Cour- 
trai flax,  then  half,  and  then  the  whole.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  that  there  is  more  competition  in  yarns 
now,  but  I think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  canno 
get  a sufficient  quantity  of  good  Irish  flax. 
might  get  1,000  lbs.  of  good  Irish  line,  but  that  woulQ 
not  be  enough,  and  we  must  continue  to  make  yar 
of  the  same  quality  and  character,  and  we  Bet 
uniform  material  from  Courtrai.  My  theory  > 
that  this  deterioration  in  Irish  fla® 
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-caused  by  the  adoption  of  artificial  manures,  which 
undoubtedly  give  a certain  yield  to  the  farmer,  but 
produce  a very  bad  brittle  fibre  for  spinning  purposes. 
In  Belgium,  where  land  is  not  allowed  to  lie  out  so 
long  between  crops,  the  sewerage  of  the  towns  is  saved 
and  sold  to  farmers,  and  used  in  liquid  form.  All 
crops,  not  only  flax,  are  vastly  more  luxuriant  in 
that  country  than  in  this,  in  consequence  of  this 
fact.  Spinners  wiil  never  have  satisfaction  in  using 
Irish  flax  so  long  as  the  present  haphazard  methods 
of  placing  on  the  market  are  continued.  In  Belgium, 
if  a certain  price  is  paid  for  a given  mark  of  flax, 
one  may  be  fairly  sure,  in  ordinary  seasons,  of  secur- 
ing an  article  alike  in  colour  and  quality  up  to  hundreds 
of  tons.  In  Ireland,  price  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it.  For  the  same  money  'in  one  district  you 
will  buy  a sound,  well-grown,  white  flax  with  quality, 
whereas  in  another  district  you  will  get  a short,  dark 
flax,  with  no  pretensions  to  quality.  This,  apart  from 
the  conditions  of  marketing,  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  extraordinarily  haphazard  and  antiquated 
methods  of  steeping  and  drying.  Flax  should  be  the 
same  colour  everywhere.  The  pure-  fibre  is  cellulose, 
which  is  white,  and,  consequently,  the  colouring 
matter  is  a foreign  body,  in  most  cases  introduced  in 
retting.  It  seems  curious  that  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  old  method  of  digging  a hole  in  the  ground 
for  flax  retting  should  still  prevail.  "What  is  a valuable 
crop,  and  has  had  time  and  monev  expended  on  it,  is 
in  many  cases  ruined.  The  same  "thing  is  true  of  the 
drying.  This,  together  with  the  steeping,  is  done  in 
Ireland  directly  after  pulling,  at  what  is  .generally  the 
worst  -season  of  the  year  for  rain,  namely  the  .beginning 
of  August,  In  Belgium  the  flax  is  dried  in  the  green 
state,  and  kept  for  retting  and  drying  in  the  warm 
summer  weather.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  of  starting 
such  a system  in  Ireland  is  two-fold— firstly,  it  would 
be  hard  to  dry  the  green  flax,  and,  secondly,  the  farmer 
could  not  afford  to  hold  his  flax  the  first  season. 

13461.  You  have  informed  us  that  the  best  crop,  both 
ns  regards  yield  and  quality,  was  grown  in  1901? — 
Yes;  and  the  1899  crop  was  a good  one  too. 

18462-3.  And  you  have  mentioned  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  started  experimental  work 
in  connection  with  flax-growing  during  that  year? — 
Yes;  some  time  about  then. 

13464.  Do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  in  the  quality 
of  flax  to  the  experiments  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment?—I don't  like  to  attribute  it  to  tbe  Department, 
but  it  is  my  theory  that  the  use  of  artificial  manures 
has  injured  the  spinning  qualities  of  the  flax. 

13465.  By  the  use  of  artificial  manures  do  you  mean 
applied  directly  to  the  flax  crop,  or  do  you  mean 
applied  to  other  crops  in  rotaiion? — I did  not  go  into 
that,  but  I presume  it  would  he  both. 

18466.  But  I would  like  to  know  to  which  do  you 
attribute  it — to  the  flax  crop  or  to  the  others? — I had 
attributed  it  to  the  application  of  artificial  manures  to 
the  flax  crop.  I had  not  thought  of  the  other  oropB, 
but  it  seems  highly  likely  that  the  application  of  arti- 
ficial manures  to  the  other  crops  would  have  a like 
result  on  the  flax  crop. 

13467.  You  have  been  purchasing  Courtrai  flax  for  a 
number  of  years? — Yes. 

13468.  And  axe  you  purchasing  more  now  than  some 
years  ago  ? — Yes ; more  and  more  every  year. 

18^69.  Why  is  that? — Because  of  the  uniformity  in 
tbe  Courtrai  flax.  You  pay  a certain  price,  and  you 
Know  what  you  are  going  to  get. 

A ®ufl  y°u  a^so  use  larBe  quantities  of  Irish 

’ Yes ; I .suppose  a larger  amount  than  any  mill 
of  our  size  in  the  trade. 

13471.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  quantity 
you  use  in  the  year?— Yes;  about  1,300  tons  a year, 
•or  probably  more. 

13472.  There  are  very  few  spinning  firms  who  pur- 
cnase  as  large  a quantity? — Of  course  the  Syndicate 
™al',  buy  more  Irish  flax  than  we  do,  but  that  is 
scattered  over  several  mills.  I do  not  think  there  is  a 
single  firm  which  purchases  as  much  Irish  flax  as  we 


®-ave  you,  found,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
mat.the  quality  of  Courtrai  flax  ias  deteriorated  in  the 
me  way  as  that  of  Irish  grown  flax?— No,  not  during 
the  past  ten  .years. 

’fc  been  as  good  during  ,the  last  two . oi 
-has  not  been  so  good. 

n t . f ^ere  been  much  appreciable  difference 
'V?nrtra:l  nax  as  regards  quality  during  ."the  past  two 
three  years? — Yes,  but  I think  it  is  chiefly  due  tc 
feather  in  that  oountry. 

You  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  artificial 
manure  for  the  flax  crop?— No. 


*»  and,  in  feo», 

ail  over  the  Continent,  where  flax  is  grown  artificia 
fare  very  Iargely  used?— I have  always  heard 
W 5?  fact°?° ' "*°  W the  beet  flax  won’t  buy  it  on 
foot  where  artificial  manures  have  been  used, 
i ^ere  any  district  better  adapted  for  grow- 

CWr*'  flhan.the  Courtrai  district  in  Belgium?— Wl, 
tWW*?  “n,  "i0  <"“•  “ »>«*»»  An  steeped  in 
Ind  bro,?Bht  from  the  West  of  Franca 

W Freni  fcflhere.ls  oaUedCourtrai  flax.  Some  of  the 
. 18  St6eped  m kys,  but  it  is  over- 
done, and  the  colour  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

,n„3?479V  D°  y°“  that  flax  is  brought  from  Hol- 
?teeped  “ the  L*s?-So  1 have  been  told, 
laid  /l' 7®  J0U  a,wac®  that  laud  in  Belgium  is  not 
wit  i?-grass  f°r  three  or  four  years  in  the  same 

way  as  m this  country?— No,  I did  not  .know  that. 

18481.  But  you  axe  aware  that  they  follow  an  in- 
tensive system  of  cultivation?— Yes. 

13482.  And  the  condition  of  the  land  is  -well  kept  up? 
— very  much  so.  y 

15488.  And  the  climate  in  Belgium  is  much  more 
favourable  than  m this  country?— Very  much  so,  with 
the  exception  of  last  year. 

. 1f48.4-  past  year  was  much  worse  in  Belgium  than 
m Ireland,  but  that  was  an  exception? Yes. 

18485.  Would  you  sav  that  the  soil  in  Belgium  was 
more  uniform  than  in  Ireland?— I am  afraid!  am  not 
a judge  of  that. 

13486.  But  all  these  factors  would  have  a consider- 
able .influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  flax  grown?— I 
should  imagine  so.  The  soil  would  have  a great  deal  to 
.do  with  it. 


13487.  We  had  evidence  yesterday 'from  a Belgian 
flax  expert  who  informed  us  that  artificial  manures  were 
very  largely  used  in  Belgium  for  all  crops  in  rotation, 
that  flax  was  grown  more  frequently  on  the  same 
land  than  in  this  country  and  that  artificial  manure  was 
applied  even  to  the  flax  crop?— I know  the  use  of 
artificial  manure  is  growing  largely,  but  the  infor- 
mation I have  received  from  the  factors  out  there 
who  buy  flax  on  foot  is  "that  they  are  very  doubtful 
about  buying  it  where  they  know  that  artificial 
manures  have  been  used. 

13488.  Would  it  not  depend  largely  on  the  class  of 
manure  used,  whether  it  was  nitrogenous  or  phos- 
phatic  manure?— I believe  it  would,  but  I am  not  an 
authority  on  that. 

13489.  If  nitrogenous  manures  were  applied  the  re- 
sult would  bo  a very  tall  bulky  crop,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability might  not  yield  very  well?— Very  probably, 
but  I do  not  know  -the  effect  of  artificial  manures. 

13490.  In  referring  to  the  quality  of  flax  you  made  a 
point  of  oolour.  Is  colour  a very  important  factor  in 
fla*? — It  is.  _ I find  that  light-coloured  flax  is  always 
the  best,  as  it  improves  in  working  and  hackles  better 
than  it  looks.  Dark-coloured  flax  always  works  out 
worse  than  it  looks.  Colour  is  most  important  for  us, 
as  all  our  yams  are  high-class  warps  and  nothing  else. 
They  are  bought  and  sold  as  light-ooioured  warps. 

13491.  And  it  is  difficult  to  get  flax  of  uniform  oolour 
and  quality  in  this  country? — it  is. 

18492.  You  do  not  experience  that  difficulty  to  the 
same  extent  on  -the  Continent.  You  can  buy  hundreds 
of  -tons  of  flax  there  of  -the  same  colour  and  quality? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

13493.  Isn’t  that  largely  due  to  the  climate,  soil,  and 
the  water  in  which  the  flax  is  steeped? — I should  say 
in  regard  to  colour,  the  water  entirely. 

13494.  Would  the  quality  of  the  flax  depend  largely 
upon  the  6oil  and  climate? — I believe  more  on  the 

13495.  You  thirfk  the  water  has  a great  deal  to  do 
both  with,  the  colour  and  the  quality  of  the  flax? — I 
do.  'We  buy  flax  very  often  which  has  been  grown  in 
a seven  or  eight  acre  field.  The  farmer  has  not  room 
for  all  that  flax  in  the  same  dam,  and  he  has  had  to 
put  part  of  it  in  another  dam.  Out  of  the  two  dams 
he  may  get  flax  totally  different,  not  only  in  colour, 
but  in  quality.  There  may  be  a difference  of  £l0  a 
ton  in  the  value  of  the  flax  due  to  the  water. 

13496.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  this 
difficulty  could  be  overcome  in  Ireland  and  flax  ob- 
tained which  would  be  uniform  both  as  regards  colour 
and  quality?— -Not  in  the  immediate  present,  but  I do 
not  see  why  it  could  not  be  done  in  the  future,  and 
the  retting  of  flax  made  a commercial  undertaking, 
just  the  same  as  spinning. 

13497.  What  about  uniform  water — we  have  not  a 
river  like  the  Lys? — I do  not  suggest  a river,  but  arti- 
ficial retting  and  drying  by  some  scientific  means. 


Steabane. 
JtjxtS,  1910. 
Captain  J.  CL 

‘Hardman 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Strabane.  13498.  Mu.  Barbour. — You  are  interested  generally 

— in  the  flax  industry? — Yes. 

July  9, 1910.  13499.  Your  interest  is  not  solely  from  a Business 

— point  of  view? — I am  interested  certainly,  and  any 

Captain  J.  C.  facts  I state  are  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Herdman.  13500.  You  know  that  there  is  a shortage  of  flax  in 

Ireland? — Yes,  but  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
sowing  this  year. 

13501.  But  that  was  an  increase  ou  a decidedly  de- 
creased figure? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

13502.  There  have  also  been  decreases  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  Holland? — Yes. 

13503.  What  do  you  say  about  Russia? — I have  no 
interest  in  Russia.  We  don’t  touch  Russian  flax. 

13504..  Have  you  heard  about  the  flax  crop  in  Russia? 
— I have  heard  it  is  pretty  good,  but  I do  not  know 
anything  about  the  figures. 

13505.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  yield  in  Russia 
is  increasing  or  decreasing? — Well,  you  cannot  believe 
everything  you  hear  about  Russian  flax. 

13506.  Then  how  do  you  regard  the  outlook  if  there 
is  a decrease  in  all  the  markets  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested?— Well,  we  are  told  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  Courtrai  flax  this  year  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent.,  but  I do  not  know  where  it  all  comes  from. 

18507.  But  that  will  still  be  a 25  per  cent,  increase 
on  decreased  figures? — Yes. 

13508.  Don't  you  think  that  the  outlook  is  such  that 
flax  spinners  will  have  to  do  the  same  as  the  cotton 
spinners,  and  take  concerted  action  in  order  to  try 
and  spread  the  acreage  under  flax? — ’That  is  what  the 
International  Federation  is  considering. 

13509.  Will  any  statement  be  issued  as  a result  of 
their  deliberations? — Yes,  it  will  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  three  languages.  But  at  the  meeting  I at- 
tended they  seemed  to  deal  only  with  Russian  flax, 
which  is  equal  to  about  nine-tenths  of  the  flax  of  the 
world,  and  is,  of  course,  largely  used  for  spinning  in 
Belfast. 

13510.  Then  Russian  flax  has  almost  a dominating 
influence  ou  the  outlook? — Yes,  from  an  international 
point  of  view,  but  not  from  our  point  of  view  in  this 
country. 

13511.  But  if  there  is  a shortage  in  Russian  flax  that 
would  naturally  make  the  price  of  flax  you  use  very 
much  dearer? — Yes;  I should  say  very  much  dearer. 

13512.  Have  the  spindles  increased  or  decreased? — 
They  have  increased. 

13513.  That  means  more  flax  to  be  used? — Yes,  so 
much  so  that  our  consumption  of  flax  is  being  vastly 
increased. 

13514.  Then  the  spinners  are  approaching  a crisis? — 
Yes,  that  is  a fact. 

13515.  As  a result  of  last  year's  good  prices  for  flax 
there  is  an  increase  this  year  in  the  acreage? — Yes,  but 
we  do  not  know  how  long  that  increase  is  going  to 
last. 

13516.  Would  it  be  right  to  say  that  the  increase 
will  last  as  long  as  the  high  price  of  flax  lasts? — The 
increase  in  acreage  is  bound  to  pull  down  the  price. 
The  general  trend  of  affairs  is  to  have  a short  sowing, 
and,  of  course,  high  prices.  Those  good  prices  induce 
farmers  to  sow  largely  next  year,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  a big  yield,  and  the  price  comeB  down. 

13517.  Last  year  seems  to  be,  with  one  exception, 
the  worst  year  as  regards  the  acreage  under  flax  for 
some  time  past? — Yes,  and  it  brought  the  highest  prices. 

13518.  You  think  that  will  result  in  increased  acreage 
this  year? — Yes,  we  know  that  the  acreage  under  flax 
has  been  increased  this  year. 

13519.  Do  you  think  there  is  likely  to  be  a decrease 
in  prices  for 'this  season’6  crop  simply  because  there 
will  be  an  increased  yield? — Yes,  but  I sincerely  hopo 
that  the  prices  won’t  fall  too  much.  I should  like  to 
see  the  prices  keeping  up  to  what  they  were  at  the 
end  of  last  year  when  they  came  down  to  a reasonable 
figure.  I should  like  to  see  flax  remain  at  that  price. 

13520.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  the 
marketing  of  flax? — We  buy  flax  v/herever  the  people 
arc  willing  to  sell  it.  We  attend  the  markets,  and  go 
round  the  mills  and  buy  there.  If  a farmer  prefers  to 
sell  in  the  mills  we  go  there,  but  we  would  as  soon 
buy  in  the  market,  which  would  be  much  more  con- 
venient, and  save  a great  deal  of  time  spent  in  going 
round  the  mills.  We  are  in  favour  of  anything  the 
farmer  wants  to  do. 

13521.  Then  the  farmer  and  scutch  mill-owner  decide 
where  the  flax  is  to  be  sold? — Yes,  an  agitation  was 
got  up  to  induce  farmers  to  refuse  to  sell  in  the  mill, 
but  they  went  back  to  the  mill  again. 

13522.  Evidence  has  been  given  before  us  that  the 


farmers  and  scutch  mill-owners  in  several  districts  got 
together  and  decided  that  the  market  was  the  best  place 
in  which  to  sell  their  flax? — Yes,  and  they  have  always 
gone  back  on  their  decision.  3 ' 

13523.  They  have  always  departed  from  their  de- 
cision?— They  have. 

13524.  Can  you  tell  us  why?— I really  do  not  know 
but  I think  they  got  better  prices  in  the  mill,  as  it  is 
practically  auctioned  there.  One  buyer  offers  55s. 
another  58s.,  and  the  farmer  takes  the  highest  bid.  ’ 

13525.  Wliab  about  the  inferior  lots  of  flax? — They 
are  generally  sent  to  the  market. 

13526.  And  the  amounts  paid  for  them  form  the 
figures  on  which  quotations  aro  based  in  the  news- 
papers?— Yes. 

13527.  Wouldn’t  that  have  a bad  effect  upon  the 
general  prico  of  flax,  and  especially  for  that  of  a 
superior  quality? — I suppose  it  would.  But  in  this 
district  I certainly  think  that  the  buyers  cannot  be- 
blamed  for  the  market  not  being  a success.  We  have 
always  hacked  it  up  in  every  way  we  could,  but  we  had 
to  continue  to  send  round  the  mills,  as  numbers  of 
farmers  would  not  come  into  the  market. 

13528.  If  flax  wore  to  be  offered  for  sale  on  the  top- 
of  a mountain  the  spinners  would  send  for  it?— Yes, 
that  applies  to  every  district  in  Ireland. 

13529.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  would  like  to  see 
the  quality  of  flax  improved? — Yes,  and  I would  like 
to  pay  the  same  price  for  Irish  flax  as  for  Courtrai  if  it 
was  as  good. 

13630.  I understand  that  the  Belfast  spinners  want 
a medium  quality  of  flax  at  a medium  price  : they  are 
not  so  particular  about  high  quality? — It  seems  so. 

13531.  You  go  in  for  the  best? — Yes. 

13532.  We  have  been  told  by  the  Belfast  spinneK- 
that  the  price  of  yarn  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prise 
of  flax.  Is  that  also  your  opinion? — It  is.  The  price 
of  yam  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  flax. 

13533.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Your  statement  goes 
to  show  that  there  is  a gradual  and  continuous  falling 
away  in  the  character  of  Irish  flax?— Yes;  each  year 
we  hope  for  better  results  but  are  disappointed. 
see  a splendid  growing  crop,  but  it  seems  to  yield  a 
harsher  spinning  fibre. 

13534.  Last  year  was  the  worst  you  had? — Yes. 

13535.  Yet  the  crop  was  a good  growing  one?— Yes. 
Everybody  was  very  hopeful  about  it.  It  was  grown 
in  bad  weather,  but  was  saved  with  good  weather. 

13536.  And  according  to  the  bulk  of  straw  it  did  not 
turn  out  in  the  scutch  mill  as  expected? — I believe  so. 

13537.  The  spinning  mills  had  the  same  experience. 
— They  certainly  had. 

13538-9.  Can  you  give  any  other  likely  cause  for  the 
falling  off  in  the  quality  of  flax  outside  artificial 
manure? — I cannot  say  that  I can.  Of  course,  one 
always  thinks  the  weather  worse  now  than  in  ones 
childhood,  hut  I suppose  it  cannot  really  he  muclr 
worse ; one  remembers  the  good  things  and  forgets  the- 


13540.  There  is  a considerable  proportion  of  the  fiar 
you  buy  which  must  be  grown  on  land  which  has  been 
lying  out  in  grazing  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years,  ana 
possibly  never  was  flaxed  before? — Yes,  that  may  be  so. 

13541.  Even  that  new  land  does  not  produce  tie 
quality  of  flax  which  was  grown  thirty  or  forty  yeare 
ago? — That  is  quite  true.  We  grew  flax  on  a field  tna 
had  been  lying  out  for  about  thirty  yearn  and  tne 
crop  was  not  anything  very  wonderful.  It  was  very 
strong  flax,  but  perhaps  we  did  not  get  the  best  o 
water  for  it.  It  certainly  had  not  the  quality  at  a . 

13542.  The  tip-top  lots  grown  now  would  not  coin- 
pare  with  the  best  lots  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  agor 
No,  not  within  three  sorts  of  it.  . 

13543.  So  that  while  there  must  still  occasion^; 
be  lots  of  flax  grown  on  new  land  and.  under  tne 
conditions,  yet  they  do  not  compare  in  quality  wi 
the  tip-top  flax  of  ten  or  twenty  years  agor  ' 
that  is  quite  true.  We  do  not  now  get  the  6ame 
at  nil  or  anything  like  it.  . „ _ 

13544.  You  think  a great  deal  depends  on  the  qu 
of  the  water? — Yes.  nr 

13545.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  a differ* 

£10  a ton  between  flax  grown  in  the  same  fiel  > 
steeped  in  different  dams? — I do.  » *te- 

13546.  And  you  often  find  a great  difference 
character  of  the  soil  in  the  same  field,  one  pa 
another? — Yes ; the  top  of  the  hill  from  the  hot  ■ 
13547.  As  a general  rule  doesn’t  the  *ar™®F  wf 
from  practical  experience  which  water  givas  t 
resul  ts  P — Yes. 
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13548.  And  will  lie  put  liis  good  flax  into  the  best 
water  and  his  bad  flax  into  the  inferior  water? — Yes; 
but  you  are  assunjing  that  the  farmer  has  different 
qualities  of  flax  in  the  same  field. 

13549.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  will?— I do  not  see 
that. 

13550.  If  a farmer  did  that,  it  would  go  to  show 
that  there  might  not  be  so  much  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  water  as  you  think? — That  is  only 
one  way  of  looking  at  it.  We  know  the  difference  in 
the  water  through  the  country.  One  man,  like  Mr. 
Semple,  of  the  Donemana  district,  always  gives  you 
a good  flax  becauise  of  the  good  water  in  which  it  is 
steeped,  and  other  men  I could  name  always  give  a 
dark  flax  because  of  bad  water.  Our  buyers  could 
tell  you  the  difference  in  the  flax  caused  by  the  differ- 
ent waters  through  the  country. 

13551.  You  prefer  a pure  white  coloured  flax?— I 
do ; although  some  people  don’t. 

13552.  Can  you  say  if  there  will  be  as  great  a yield 
of  fibre  out  of  white  water  as  out  of  dark  blae  water? 
—On  the  whole  we  find  that  the  white  will  yield  better 
than  the  blae.  Some  districts  in  Stranorlar  produce 
a white  coloured  flax  which  is  not  a high  yielder,  and 
is  of  soft  character.  Ballynahinch  and  Killinchy  in 
■County  Down  produce  a white  flax  which  is  a far 
better  yielder. 

13553.  That  is  your  experience  in  the  spinning  millP 

13554.  In  some  of  the  places  you  mention  there  is 
•exceptionally  good  white  water,  that  seemB  to  retain 
the  strength  of  the  flax? — That  is  so. 

13555.  Don’t  you  think  as  a general  rule  that 
■white  coloured  flax  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  fibre 
mr.ro  oj.  iess? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I do. 


13556.  Me.  Hinohcx,ot.— That  is  a spinner’s  view, 
bat  Mr.  Stewart  is  speaking  from  a farmer’s  point 
of  view?— I have  no  experience  of  that,  but  generally 
aman  brings  in  his  flax,  and  he  says  he  has  so  many 
cwt.  to  the  acre.  We  find  that  the  white  heavy  flax 
h the_flax  that  pleases  the  farmer. 

13557.  Me.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Take  the  river  Lys  : 
it  produces  not  exactly  a white  but  a light  coloured 
flax? — Yes. 

18558.  We  have  this  experience  of  Irish-grown  straw 
sent  to  Belgium.  In  1902  three  lots  of  half  a ton  each 
were  sent  to  the  Continent  retted  and  scutched  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  in  vogue  there.  One  half -ton  was 
steeped  once  in  the  River  Lys  at  Courtrai,  and  yielded 
6 stone  6 lbs.,  valued  at  5s.  9id.  per  stone;  another 
flali-ton  steeped  twice  yielded  6 stone  12  lbs.,  or  an 
increase  of  only  6 lbs.  from  the  second  steeping.  The 
third  half-ton  was  steeped  in  the  Flemish  style,  which 
is  practically  the  same  as  our  own,  and  yielded  9 stone 
, ids.— very  nearly  a half  more  than  each  of  the  other 
two,  and  the  price  obtained  was  6s.  Id. — that  is,  3id.  a 
stone  more  than  for  the  other  lots.  That  would  go  to 
snow  that  the  production  of  the  light-coloured  Courtrai 
was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  yield?— Yes,  it  would 
' t 5^  from  ,tile  farmer’s  point  of  view. 

j-a  Wow’  011  *1“®  Tuition  of  colour,  you  will  often 
nna  different  colours  of  flax  taken  out  of  the  same 
m •.  ^esi  out,  of  course,  that  may  come  from  the 
grassing  or  drying  of  the  flax,  or  from  flax  grown  on 
the  worst  part  of  the  field. 

+u6?'i.Clax  “a7  gr°w  unevenly  in  the  same  field, 
bmlim  w?^‘8rown  flax  on  the  good  parts  and  the 

7 grown  flax  on  the  poor  parts  will  come  out  of 
s!me  water_ quite  differently  coloured?— It  is  very 
I5e  ,*°  as  I would  not  see  it  growing. 

^.i  ’Bat  you  have  often  seen  flax  of  different 
ta£en  °u*  of  the  same  flam? — Yes,  out  of  the 
wW  TUn(Be,of  flax  y°u  Set  different  colours : that  is 
what  I complain  of. 

to  s,*ate  *kat  in  Ireland  price  has  nothing 

nr.j  quality,  and  that  each  district  more  or  less 
produces  a Afferent  quality  of  flax?-Yes. 

4i.  _ Borne  districts  produce  a better  quality  of  flax  is  so. 

™™feTrS4t~?e8’  vefy  muoh  s°- 
sradoh  v Coleraine  flax  is  possibly  your  highest 
bppn  ^ excuse  my  saying  it,  but  we  have 

vears  Unab*e  to  use  Coleraine  flax  for  the  past  three 

135RR  W.f8  — Because  of  the  root  ends. 

Yes  41^  **  generally  sells  at  the  highest  price? — 
theRplfoc.4  a r0ason  is  that  there  are  handy  trains  for 
18tR7  a Jf^buyer  to  get  there  and  back  again, 
than  x er  P1-*00  is  obtained  for  Coleraine  flax 

a.” district,  and  you  think 
flax  bnvpro  5>S  vCaUEe  t}ie  mari£et  is  convenient  for  the 
T“-  *nd  b“™»  ‘ 
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13568.  Would  this  fact  have  anything  to  do  with  it : 
fior  a long  time  Coleraine  has  been  an  established  open 
market  ; there  is  no  selling  at  the  mills,  and  conse- 
qU?^,£  is  aiways  plenty  of  competition?— Yes. 

13o69.  When  I am  selling  flax  in  Coleraine  I am 
always  told  it  is  too  dear,  and  that  it  is  selling  much 
cheaper  in  otjier  districts  ?— That  is  not  the  reason 
we  don  t buy  it. 

13570.^  You  think  the  convenience  of  the  market,  and 
the  tact  that  there  is  always  good  competition,  accounts 
for  flax  being  dearer  in  Coleraine?— Yes,  there  are 
always  a lot  of  buyers  there,  and  really  because  Cole- 
raine people  get  such  a fine  price  for  their  flax  other 
to  ^ is  most  superior. 
t"  . . va'ue  of  flax  to  the  farmer  is  just  what 

it  will  bring  in  the  market.  In  Coleraine  farmers  have 
very  little  interest  whether  it  is  cheap  or  dear  else- 
where so  long  as  they  can  get  well  paid  for  it,  and  I 
think  we  may  assume  that  from  the  farmers'  point  of 
view  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  sell  onlv  in  the 

open  market,  where  there  is  better  competition? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Coleraine  farmer  cer- 
tainly. We  would  be  only  too  glad  to  buy  there  if  it 
suited  us. 

13572.  Mr.  Hinchci.ifp. — I take  it  from  what  you 
have  said  that  the  colour  of  flax  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  you  than  to  the  general  spinner? — Yes,  it 
must  be.  I do  not  suppose  so  many  prime  warp  spin- 
ners use  Irish  flax  to  the  extent  we  do.  Our  yams  are 
sold  largely  on  the  Continent  on  account  of  their 
bleaching  qualities.  Irish  flax  bleaches  far  better  than 
Courtrai,  and  with  a more  golden  white.  The  whiter 
you  start  the  easier  it  is  for  the  bleacher. 

13573.  A dark-coloured  flax  won't  bleach  so  easily? 
— It  will  bleach  in  the  end,  hut  it  will  be  more 
troublesome. 

13574.  And  also,  I suppose,  more  costly? — That  may 
be  so.  People  would  not  buy  our  yams  if  they  were 
dark.  They  would  probably  think  we  put  Dutch  flax 
into  them. 

13575.  It  is  quite  possible  that  other  spinners  can 
do  with  the  Coleraine  flax  even  with  the  fault  you 
complain  of? — Yes;  evidently  they  can,  for  they  buy 


fairly  well 


13576.  Are  you  aware  that  in  connection  with  man- 
orial experiments  flax  grown  on  plots  manured 
directly  with  potash  manure  has  always  been  valued 
by  spinners  at  much  more  than  flax  grown  on  unman- 
ured plots? — No ; I am  not  aware  of  that. 

13577.  They  would  look  upon  the  samples  with  the 
better  spinning  qualities  as  the  more  valuable? — Yes. 

13578.  But  after  all  the  hackling  process  would  be 
the  proper  test? — That  is  so. 

13579.  It  is  quite  possible  for  even  the  best  judges 
to  be  mistaken  within  certain  limits  when  valuing 
flax  samples? — Yes ; we  were  mistaken  ourselves  the 
other  day. 

13580.  It  cannot  he  doubted  that  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial manures  generally  throughout  rotation  is  increas- 
ing in  this  oo untry? — I think  it  must  be,  as  the 
natural  manure  is  so  hard  to  get. 

13581.  In  some  districts  we  find  that'  relatively 
speaking,  very  little  artificial  manure  is  being  used? 
— You  will  know  that  much  better  than  I. 

13582.  You  buy  Irish  flax  all  over  the  country? 

Yes;  wherever  it  is  grown  in  Ireland. 

13583.  And  if  you  bought  flax  from  a district  where 
artificial  manures  were  relatively  little  used,  you 
would  not  expect  the  deterioration  in  the  flax  of  which 
you  complain  from  that  district? — No.  If  mv  theory 
is  right,  there  should  not  be  so  much  deterioration, 
and  I would,  like  to  test  that;  but  I do  not  know 
where  artificial  manure  is  largely  used  and  where  it 
is  not. 

13584.  I think  we  could  give  you  some  idea  of  that. 
You  will  find  it  is  as  much  used  in  your  own  and  the 
Coleraine  district  as  anywhere  ?— Yes ; I believe  that 

so. 

13585.  Now,  as  regards  the  colour  of  flax,  you  get 
- good  coloured  flax  from  Killinchy? — Yeu;  but  last 
year  it  was  not  so  good.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
light  coloured,  good  flax,  and  a flax  which  is  worth 
6d.  a stone  more  than  it  looks. 

13586.  Now,  as  regards  the  yield  from  good  coloured 
flax,  we  had  evidence  in  Belfast  from  the  Killinchy  and 
Ballynahinch  districts  that  the  yield  from  the  Clay 
Lough,  where  you  get  a light-coloured  flax,  was  not  so 
good  per  load  of  straw  as  that  of  the  same  kind  of  flax 
retted  in  ponds  near  the  lough? — Possibly  that  is  so. 

13587.  That  would  tend  to  support  the  point  Mr. 
Stewart  was  making  just  now? — Yes,  from  the  fanners’ 
point  of  view  that  would  be  quite  right. 


Strabane. 

July  9, 1910. 

Captain  J.  C. 
Herdman. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Stbabane.  13588.  The  statement''  was  put  in  by  a witness  in 
— Belf  ast  tliat  Flemish  flax  at  £10  a ton.  was  more  valu- 

Juix  9, 1910.  able  to  the  spinner  than,  the  equivalent  of  Irish  owing, 
— to  the  handling? — When  you  say  Flemish,  do  you  mean 
Captain  J.  C.  Courtrai  or  Dutch  flax? 

Herdman.  13589.  I presume  the  blue  steeped  flax  is  meant? — 

We  do  not  use  that,  and  I could  not  tell  you,  but  I 
should  say  that  is  an  exaggeration. 

13590:  You  do  not  think  it  is  a true  comparison  at 
all? — No;  I do  not. 

18591.  For  the  extra  working  you  have  the  extra 
cost? — Exactly ; and  I have  no  fault  to  find  with  Irish 
scutching  nowadays. 

13592.  You  think  the  scutching  has  improved? — 
Yes,  very  much  so. 

13593.  In  order  to  get  a true  comparison  you  would 
have  to  get  the  net  return  to  the  farmer? — Yes. 

13594.  Me.  Lake. — You  say  that  for  the  same  money 
you-  can  in  one  district  buy  a sound,  well-grown  flax 
and  in  another  district  you  get  a short  flax  without 
any  pretensions  to  quality  and  you  attribute  that  to 
the  way  it  is  handled? — Yes;  and  when  I say  handled 
I.  am  referring  to  the  steeping. 

13595.  Now  isn’t  the  price  distinction  entirely  owing 
to  the  buyers? — Yes;  and  that  is  what  I complain  of  : 
want  of  uniformity  in  Irish  flax  all  over  the  country, 
both  in  price  and  m quality. 

13596.  isn’t  that  a matter  entirely  depending  on 
the  buyers  and  their  organisation? — Yes;  out  there  is 
no  organisation  of  buyers. 

13597.  The  fact  that  a farmer  may  get  too  little 
money  for  good  quality  of  flax  and  too  much  for  a 
bad  quality  is  entirely  owing  to  the  buyers  not  having 
a proper  system? — Yes;  no  regular  system  of  buying 
flax.  It  just  depends  on  the  bargaining,  and  whether 
there  is  a good  seller  or  a bad  one. 

13598.  So  that  it  is  possible  that  the  farmer  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  grow  good  flax  and  have  it  properly 
handled  may  not  be  adequately  compensated  as  com- 
pared with  the  farmer  who  takes  little  or  no  trouble 
over  his  flax? — The  farmer  with  the  good  flax  would 
get  the  top  price  in  his  district. 

13599.  But  he  would  not  get  as  good  a price  as 
would  be  warranted  by  the  value  of  the  stuff  in  the 
open  market? — I would  not  like  to  say  that.  On  the 
whole  a farmer  won’t  take  a smaller  price  than  that 
which  he  is  satisfied'  is  right  for  his  district. 

13600.  But  the  price  a farmer  might  be  satisfied 
with  is  not  necessarily  the  best  price  he  might  get  or 
could  get  ? — Yes ; he  looks  at  the  trouble  of  transit,  to 
bring  it  to  another  district,  and  I suppose  decides  it 
is  not  worth  it. 

13601.  Still,  you  think  the  system  of  buying  flax  is 
not  all  that  it  should  be  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer? 
— No ; I do  not  think  it  is. 

13602.  Do  you  think  the  defects  in  the  system  could 
be  rectified  by  a centralisation  of  the  selling  arrange- 
ments?— That  has  been  tried,  and  was  not  found  to 
be  a success.  Look  at  the  freights,  for  example,  on 
sending  flax  from  Strabane  to  Belfast  and  possibly 
back  again., 

13603.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  selling  the  flax  at 
auctions  or  in  the  market  instead  of  at  the  mills 
would  be  a step  in  that  direction? — Very  likely  it 
would,  and  we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  support  the 
markets  if  farmers  can  be  got  to  undertake  to  bring 
their  flax  there. 

13604.  As  a spinner  of  high-grade  yarns  do  you 
regard  the  state  of  the  cotton  market  as  having  an 
important  bearing  on  your  industry? — Yes;  it  is  when 
cotton  is  dear,  as  at  present,  that  linen  yarns  get  a 
chance. 

13605.  You  say  you  would  be  satisfied  to  go  on 
paying  the  present  high  price  for  flax  if  you  were 
assured,'  of  'getting  uniformly  [good  quality  P— Yes ; 
reasonable  prices. 

13606.  And  if  the  price  of  cotton  went  down,  you 
would  still  be  satisfied  to  pay  the  high  prioe  for  flax? 
— Yes  if  we  were  guaranteed  that  flax  would  be  grown 
of  uniformly  good  quality. 

13607.  A high  quality  of  flax  is  not  affected  by 
cotton  ? — No.  Cotton  affects  the  consumption  of  linen 
yarns,  but  it  affects  tow  more  than  flax. 

13608.  Can  you  give  us  any  help  about  the  problem 
of  flax-water  and  fish? — I do  not  know  much  about 
fishing,  and  I. did  not  intend  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
as  there  are  plenty  of  farmers  who  can  do  so  much 
better. 


13609.  But  you  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  ?— I know 
that  there  has  been  a lot  of  friction  between  the  Fish- 
ery Company  and  farmers.  My  brother-in-law,  1 and 
others,  tried  to  got  some  friendly  settlement  arrived., 
at  and  I still  hope  that  something  may  be  done.  That 
is  all  I can  say  about  it. 

13610.  Whan  is  your  solution  of  the  problem — eaich- 
dams? — Yes;  that  is  the  only  thing  mat  will  satisfy 
the  Fishery  Company,  who  have  the  law  on  their 
side.  What  we  wanted  to  do  was  that  when  a farmer 
had  made  a catch-dam"  it  should  be  inspected  by  the 
Fishery  Company  and  a certificate  granted  to  say  it 
was  satisfactory  and  the  owner  exempted  from  all 
legal  proceedings  in  future.  That  is  how  we  wanted 
the  matter  settled  on  amicable  terms,  and  I really 
think  it  is  the  only  way  to  settle  the  question  with  the 
law  as  it  stands. 

. 13611.  Do  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  exist- 
ing law? — No ; I am  not  enough  of  a lawyer  to  do  that. 

13612.  You  realise  that  fishing  as  a national  industry 
is  entitled  to  some  protection? — Of  course,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  long  ago  when  more  flax  was 
steeped  and  the  water  got  into  the  rivers,  there  was 
far  more  fish  in  the  rivers.  I think  what  is  reducing 
the  number  of  fish  in  the  rivers  is  that  there  are  now 
so  many  fishermen  engaged  catching  them  in  the  open 
sea. 

13613.  You  are  not  opposed  to  that? — No,  I think 
the  men  have  as  good  a right  to  catch  fish  in  the  open 
sea  as  the  company  have  to  fake  them  in  the  rivers: 

13614.  Mb.  Gobdon. — What  is  the  next  point  yon 
wish  to  make  ? — I wish  to  say  that  from  the  spinner’s 
point  of  view  it  would  seem  that  the  methods  employed 
for  the  past  ton  years  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  encouraging  the  use  of  artificial  manures  have 
not  been  successful.  Before  the  days  of  the  Depart- 
ment we  used  to  buy  far  better  flax.  What 
we  would  like  to  see  would  be  a scientific 
artificial  means  of  retting  and  drying  flax  which 
would  ensure  all  flax  being  alike  at  least  In 
colour.  It  will  be  said  that  this  has  been  tried  often 
and  found  a failure.  But  it  has  never  been  thoroughly 
investigated  in  a bacteriological  laboratory.  That  is 
the  only  place.  It  is  in  the  laboratory  that  all  the 
present-day  commercial  processes  connected  with 
chemical  productions  were  at  first  evolved.  I would 
suggest,  or,  rather,  strongly  urge  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a chemical  and  bacteriological 
laboratory  for  the  sole  purpose  of  evolving  pure  cellulose 
which  will  be  of  use  for  the  spinner.  It  will  take  some 
years,  and  good  chemists  will  have  to  be " employed, 
but  it  will,  I believe,  prove  successful  in  the  end.  It 
will  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  independent  of 
weather.  At  the  present  time  we  are  buying  a very 
nice  flax  from  Belgium,  which  is  retted  artificially. 
It  has  the  advantage  in  particular  of  improving  in  the 
process  of  work.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  record  great 
improvement  in  the  scutching  of  Irish  flax,  particularly 
in  my  own  neighbourhood.  But  this  is  not  everything. 
When  scutching  was  worse  our  hooks  showed  better 
results.  My  points  are,  therefore,  two  in  number— 
discourage  artificial  manures,  and  try  to  encourage  flax 
to.  be  grown  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  try  to 
originate  some  method  for  drying  and  retting  other  than 
those  which  have  obtained  since  the  days  of  Pharaoh, 
and  which  will  be  independent  of  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  Ireland  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  various 
kinds  of  water. 

18615.  You  suggest  by  some  scientific  means  an  arti- 
ficial method  of  drying  and  retting  flax? — Yes- 

13616.  Now,  if  an  artificial  method  of  retting  flax 
was  found  do  you  consider  that  the  flax-straw  should 
be  dried  in  the  green  state? — Of  course,  it  would  have 
to  be  dried  in  the  green  state,  but  that  need,  not  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  If  it  is  going  to  ba 
a success  that  difficulty  will  be  overcome.  . „ 

13617.  Do  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  it  could 
be  dried — in  the  open  air  in  a field? — No,  .1  do  .not 
suggest  that,  because  probably  it  would  get  rain,  and  be 
a failure.  I am  afraid  this  is  a hobby  of  mine,  ana 
I may  be  considered  a bit  of  a crank  upon  it,  but  it 
seems  to  me  absurd  that  in  this  twentieth  century  a 
valuable  crop  like  flax  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  ™B 
weather  and  the  quality  of  the  water  it  is  steeped. m- 
The  fermentation  of  flax  is  a delicate  bacteriologies 
change,  and  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  people  who  have  no 
the  faintest  idea  of  chemistry  and  bacteriology- 
It  seems  to  me  curious  that  we  should  be  working  _ 
these  days  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  a thouaa 
years  ago. 
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13618.  You  admit  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  dry 
flax  in  a green  state  artificially,  but  would  it  not  be 
a question,  to  a large  extent,  of  cost?— Yes,  but  if  done 
as  a commercial  undertaking  that  would  be  considered, 
and  it  would  be  worth  while  doing  it. 

13619.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  order  to  partially 
get  over  this  difficulty  a company  might  be  formed  who 
would  purchase  the  flax  from  the  farmers  in  the  green 
state,  dry  it,  and  take  it  to  some  large  retting  pond, 
and  in  that  way  you  could  ensure  uniform  colour,  and, 
to  a certain  extent,  uniform  quality.  Do  you  think 
that  a feasible  and  practical  suggestion?— I suppose 
it  might  be,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  a success. 

13620.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  it  possible 
to  dry  flax  in  the  open  air  in  this  country?— No,  not 
with  continued  success.  It  might  be  done  all  right  one 
year,  but  next  year  might  prove  a failure. 

13621.  Some  years  would  turn  out  failures?— Yes,  if 
there  were  wet  summers. 

18622.  You  mentioned  as  a great  difficulty  in  drying 
flax  in  a green  state  and  having  it  retted  the  following 
year,  that  farmers  could  not  afford  to  lie  out  of  their 
money  so  long? — No,  farmers  could  not  do  that.  They 
want  the  money  for  their  crops  at  once,  and  that  is 
why,  I think,  it  should  be  done  by  a company  with 
capital  behind  it. 

18623.  In  your  opinion,  the  only  feasible  way  by 
which  such  a scheme  could  be  a success  would  be  the 
formation  of  a company  with  considerable  capital?— 
Yes,  and  several  centres. 

13624.  You  mentioned,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Barbour,  that 
if  the  price  of  flax  goes  up  one  year  the  area  under  flax 
is  considerably  increased  the  following  year? — Yes, 
that  is  the  general  rule. 

13626.  And,  of  course,  when  the  area  under  flax  is 
greatly  increased  the  price,  as  a rule,  falls?— That  is  so, 
unfortunately. 

13626.  In  1908  there  were  38,000  acres  under  flax, 
and  in  1864  the  acreage  under  flax  was  300,000.  Now, 
if  the  area  under  flax  increased  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  the  year  1864,  could  all  the  flax  from  such  a large 
area,  be  disposed  of  in  this  country? — It  would  depend 
on  whether  it  was  good  or  not. 

18627.  But  it  strikes  me  from  your  remarks  that  the 
Irish  spinners  can  only  use  a certain  quantity  of  flax 
grown  in  this  country? — Yes,  it  looks  like  that. 

13628.  And  immediately  that  quantity  is  increased 
the  price  falls? — Yes. 

13629.  And  then  farmers  naturally  complain  that  the 
price  they  get  for  their  flax  does  not  pay,  and,  as  a 
result,  they  do  not  grow  flax  next  year,  and  there  is  a 
great  decrease  in  the  crop? — Yes. 

13630.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  area  under 
flax  was  greatly  increased  that  fair  prices  could  not  be 
maintained? — Not  unless  it  was  all  good  flax.  If  it 
was  all  good  flax  and  better  than  Courtrai  and  at  the 
same  price,  it  would  be  used. 

13631.  You  believe  that  if  flax  of  a good  quality  and 
good  colour  could  be  grown  in  Ireland  spinners  would 
purchase  that  flax  in  preference  to  Courtrai  flax? — 

I would  myself  if  it  was  good.  We  are  quite  prepared 
1 nPay  811  ^creased  price  for  flax  of  a good  quality 
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13640.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  the  small  fanns  o; 
from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  acres  lie  along  the  moun 
tain  sides,  so  that  frequently  the  land  is  much  poorer 
™ val%s,?— '^at  is  highly  probable. 

13041.  that  would  account,  to  a certain  extent,  for 
tUe  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  flax?— Yes  I 
think  it  would.  ’ 

13642.  Me.  Eakboue. — I take  it  you  could  buy  con- 
siderably more  Irish  flax  than  you*  bought  during  the 
last  two  or  three  venreO t u .7 i6  . , 


buy  i 


i Irish  flax. 


years? — Yes,  1 would  be  very  glad  to 


-^644.  Axe  you  a member  of  the  Flax  Supply  Associa- 
tion?— Yes,  our  firm  is. 

13645.  Have  you  heard  of  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Flax  Supply  Association  regarding  the 
price  of  flax  in  Ireland— have  you  heard  the  rumour 
that  they  decide  the  price? — les;  I remember  t.hg+. 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  held  an  inquiry  in  Belfast  at 
which  I was  present  and  there  was  a lot  of  talk  about 
that  then,  but  I never  heard  of  it  at  any  other  time. 

13646.  You  have  heard  the  rumour  that  the  spinners 
meet  and  decide  the  price  of  flax?— Yes:  I have  heard 
that. 

13647.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  passible  for  them 
to  do  that  even  if  they  wanted  to? — No;  I do  not 
think  it  would.  There  is  too  much  jealousy  among 
spinners  for  them  to  agree  as  to  price. 

13648.  Do  you  know  is  there  any  Irish  flax  exported 
to  the  Continent?— Yes;  you  see  in  the  returns  that 
some  flax  is  exported. 

13649.  You  3o  not  think  the  syndicate  have  sufficient 
affection  for  foreign  competitiors  to  allow  them  to 
have  Irish  flax  if  they  can  possibly  help  it? — No  • I 
do  not. 

13650.  Have  you  heard  of  the  Millisle  experiment? 
— Yes ; that  is  the  artificial  retting. 

13651.  The  Flax  Supply  Association  contributed  to 
that  experiment? — Yes. 

13652.  Were  they  satisfied  with  the  resultP — The 
thing  wound  up  and  evidently  they  were  not.  They 
started  on  a large  scale  instead  of  in  a laboratory. 
It  broke  up  and  there  was  a suggestion  that  Selby  in 
Yorkshire  should  be  tried,  but  the  spinners  would 
not  put  up  the  money. 

13653.  Is  the  Millisle  place  working  at  present? — 


and  colour. 


13633.  From  what  other  counties  have  you  got  flax? 
•—We  get  it  from  the  Counties  Derry,  Donegal,  Tyrone, 
Antrim,  Down,  Monaghan,  and  Cavan. 

, buy  really  from  all  the  flax-growing  dis- 

tricts?— Yes. 

13635.  Have  you  ever  purchased  any  flax  in  Cork? 
— xes,  we  got  flax  from  Cork  for  the  first  time  last 

13636.  And  you  have  told  ua  that  the  quality  of  Irish 
nax  has,  undoubtedly,  deteriorated  in  recent  years? — 
J-es,  and  the  return  I handed  in  will  show  that. 
13637.  Is  it  the  case  that  in  many  districts  the  far- 
eJ?  Yi?  have,  large  farms  have  ceased  to  grow  flax, 
mat  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  is,  to  a large  extent, 
*°  the  small  farmers  who  have  sufficient  labour 
emse^ves  ^ handle  the  flax? — Yes,  our  buyer 
s telling  us  that  yesterday.  It  is  his  experience  that 
snmiffittme  **  *nto  hands  of  the 

13638.  Would  that  have  an  effect  upon  the  quality  of 
"would  certainly,  as  the  large  farmer  has 
,4,6’  can  manure  his  land  better. 

Woo  x ^0U  tbink  that  the  farms  belonging  to  the 
_ armors  are  in  a higher  state  of  cultivation,  and 
are  better  manured?— Yes. 


I do  not  think  it  i: 

13654.  At  any  rate  you  are  not  much  interested  in 
it.'' — No;  we  have  to  pay  our  share  for  it,  but  that  is 
all  I know  about  it  now. 

13655.  Me.  James  Stewabt.— The  flax  of  the  small 
farmer  is  better  kept,  more  evenly  and  better  handled 
than  that  of  the  large  farmer? — I would  not  say  that. 

13656.  I was  under  the  impression  that  the  small 
farmer  always  handled  his  flax  very  well? — It  depends 
largely  on  the  mill-owner. 

136o7.  But  if  the  farmer  does  not  handle  his  flax 
well,  the  mill-owner  cannot  help  him  much? — I should 
not  say  that  at  all. 

136o8.  Me.  J.  W.  Stewabt. — Did  you  ever  notice 
that  occasionally  there  is  particularly  good  flax  from 
mountain  land  ? — Only  very  occasionally.  I have  seen 
good  flax  from  Glenmore,  beyond  Stranorlar,  but  on 
the  whole  flax  from  mountain  laud  is  not  good. 

13659.  You  will  notice  that  some  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  farmers  will  have  a very  poor  crop 
of  flax  occasionally? — There  might  be  exceptional  cases, 
but  as  a general  rule  the-big  fanners  have  good  flax. 
Of  course,  as  regards  the  flax  from  outside  districts,  I 
do  not  know  from  whom  it  comes,  but  in  onr  own  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  I know  that  the  big  farmer,  the 
man  who  manures  his  land  well,  will  have  good  flax. 

13660.  You  attach  great  importance  to  the  colour 
of  the  flax  and,  of  course,  yon  ought  to  know  how 
colour  affects  value,  but  would  it  not  be  a more  prac- 
tical way  to  begin  at  the  scutched  end  to  improve  the 
colour — where  there  is  only  a small  quantity  of  scutched 
flax  to  handle  could  there  not  be  some  means  of  im- 
proving it  then?— After  it  is  scutched  and  before  it 
is  spun  I do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  done  unless  it 
is  bleached. 

18661.  Would  it  not  be  much  simpler  to  try  and  im- 
prove the  scutched  flax  then  than  by  trying  to  make 
the  whole  Irish  crop  uniform? — How  do  yon  intend  to 
alter  the  colour  after  scutching? 

13662.  I am.  suggesting  to  you  that  you  should  take 
that  matter  into  consideration  : it  would  be  much 
easier  to  carry  out  improvements  then? — If  you  bleach 
flax  by  putting  it  into  chlorate,  it  would  be  so  weak 
that  it  would  not  spin. 


Sx&abaml 

July  9, 1910. 

Captain  J.  C. 
Herdman. 
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Strabane.  13663.  You  have  told  us  that  the  price  of  flax  fell 
— at  the  end  of  last  season?— Yes,  from  outrageously 
July  9, 1910.  high  prioes. 

13664.  Is  it  not  the  general  rule  that  the  price  falls 

Captain  J.  0.  after  the  New  Year  or  February,  as  the  season  ad- 
Herdman.  vances?— I have  heard  that  stated,  and  I think  I 

heard  you  state  that  in  Belfast,  but  I cannot  see  why 
it  should  be  so.  The  price  sometimes  does  fall  then, 
but  I have  known  it  to  rise  too. 

13665.  Don’t  you  think  that  a fall  in  the  price  of 
flax  about  that  period  would  have  a very  bad  effect 
upon  the  sowing  and  handling  of  the  flax? — Yes; 
it  is  a very  bad  "thing  to  see  flax  falling  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  but  I think  the  reason  is  that  a lot  of 
spinners  get  stocked  and  stop  buying. 

13666.  Ftrom  what  you  know  of  the  farmers  in 
this  neighbourhood,  do  you  think  that  if  they  were 
satisfied  that  flax  would  rise  Is.  a stone  after  February 
that  few  would  sell  before  that  time  ? — Only  those  who 
could  afford  to  hold  it  would  do  so  and  they  would 
be  the  big  farmers. 

18667.  But  if  a man  has  a certain  article  which  he 
can  sell  he  can  always  get  credit? — They  don’t  here,  as 
there  is  always  a great  sale  of  produce  before  the  12th 
of  November. 

13668.  You  will  find  that  that  is  the  very  dearest  time 
for  flax,  as  everybody  wants  it  scutched  then? — To 
get  the  money. 

13669.  No,  but  to  get  the  higher  prices  then  prevail- 
ing?— Flax  here  was  at  its  highest  in  January  of  last 
year. 

18670.  You  stated,  in  reply  to  Mr._  Barbour,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a combination  among  flax- 
buyers  as  regards  the  price  of  flax? — Yes. 

13671.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  from 
a business  point  of  view  and  quite  possible  for  the  flax 
spinners  to  put  their  heads  together  and  do  something? 
— Do  you  mean  to  take  the  price  of  yarns  every  month 
and  try  and  establish  good  medium  or  poor  qualities, 
according  to  the  price  of  yarn — is  that  your  idea? 

13672.  Yes,  or  according  to  what  they  think  the  pro- 
per price  to  pay? — I suppose  that  might  be  possible 
if  we  were  all  angels,  but  I do  not  think  you  could  get 
the  spinners  to  do  that. 

13678.  We  don’t  say  there  is  any  combination  among 
spinners,  but  it  is  just  as  easy  and  as  possible  for  them 
to  arrange  the  price,  of  flax  as  to  arrange  the  price  of 
yam? — I have  often  thought  of  that  myself,  but  have 
always  been  afraid  it  could  not  be  done,  as  the  spinners 
would  not  agree.  There  is  too  much  jealousy  and 
rivalry.  I think  that  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  as  at 
present  the  prices  a spinner  pays  for  flax  is  regulated 
by  several  commission  houses. 

18674.  Arising  out  of  that,  is  it  a fact  that  the  spin- 
ners do  not  all  buy  flax  by  direct  buyers,  but  employ 
commission  houses? — Yes,  we  employ  a commission 
agent  in  every  neighbourhood,  except  in  this  one. 

13675.  Does  it  ever  occur  that  there  are  two  or  three 
agents  in  the  same  market  buying  for  the  same  order? 
— Yes,  in  a big  market,  like  Ballymena,  one  buyer 
could  not  get  away  enough  flax  for  you. 

13676.  Now,  if  you  had  three  buyers  in  Ballymena 
market,  when  the  lots  they  bought  arrived  you  would 
examine  them? — Yes. 

13677.  And  the  man  who  bought  the  best  value 
would  be  most  highly  appreciated? — Yes,  but  one 
buyer  might  do  the  best  one  week  and  another  the  next. 
We  report  very  carefully  on  all  our  flax. 

18678.  At  any  rate,  there  will  be  considerable  com- 
petition between  the  buyers  as  to  who  can  buy  best? — 
Yes,  and  in  trying  to  keep  the  order,  certainly. 

13679.  That  is  competition  within  competition  among 
the  buyers? — Yes. 

13680.  I do  not  say  that  there  is  any  combination 
among  the  buyers ; at  any  rate,  I myself  never  saw  it, 
but  can  you  say  whether  the  price  of  Irish  flax  rules 
the  price  of  Continental,  or  the  price  of  Continental 
that  of  Irish? — Well,  we  don’t  use  Russian  flax,  but  I 
think  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  price  of  Russian 
flax  really  rules  the  price  of  flax  all  over.  It  has  an 
enormous  preponderance  over  all  other  flax. 

13681.  And  the  price  of  Irish  flax  has  not  a great 
effect  on  the  price  of  Continental  flax? — I do  not  think 
so.  I have ' never  seen  any  connection  between  the 
two. 

13682.  Me.  Hinchcliff. — Have  you  personally  con- 
sidered the  question  of  research  into  retting? — Yes,  I 
once  took  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  laboratory  at 
Rothamstead  in  Hertford.  I interviewed  a young 
chemist,'  and  tried  to  get  him  to  take  up  the  work. 
He  undertook  it  at  first,  but  in  a short  time  he  gave 


up  the  whole  idea.  We  then  interviewed  another 
chemist,  a young  man  who  had  been  working  at  Cour- 
trai,  but  he  wanted  such  very  large  fees  that  we  did 
not  come  to  terms,  and  the  whole  thing  dropped. 

13683.  We  may  infer  from  that  that  your  firm  hold 
the  same  views  as  you  have  just  put  forward,  that  some 
sort  of  research  is  necessary? — Yes,  I think  I represent 
the  firm  in  that. 

13684.  You  get  a good  coloured  flax  from  Clay 
Lough,  at  Killinchy,  County  Down? — Yes. 

13685.  And  in  the  course  of  your  evidence  you  men- 
tioned a Mr.  Semple? — Yes. 

18686.  Does  he  ret  his  flax  in  a big  dam  near  Done- 
mana? — Yes. 

13687.  Do  you  know  of  any  oases  along  the  Finn 
Valley  Where  the  farmers  ret  in  a big  dam  and  get  a 
good  colour? — No,  I cannot  tell  you  that. 

13688.  Are  you  aware  that  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  of  retting  flax  in  disused  canals? — No. 

13689.  In  all  these  cases,  just  as  in  the  Lys,  there 
would  be  a big  volume  of  water?— Yes,  islowly  moving. 

13690.  Slowly  moving  or  where  circulation  is  possible 
from  the  water  passing  out  of  the  dam? — Yes. 

13691.  Does  that  always  appear  to  you  a factor  not 
sufficiently  taken  into  account? — To  remove  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  that  is  so. 

13692.  Is  it  not  possible  where  you  have  flax  tightly 
packed  that  the  flax  becomes  dyed  by  the  process?— 
Yes ; that  is  from  the  excreta  of  the  bacteria,  and 
naturally  that  would  dye  the  flax.  The  strong  point 
in  the  Beernem  system  of  flax  retting  is  to  keep  the 
water  moving. 

13693.  And  in  the  Millisle  system  there  is  a flow 
of  water  to  attain  the  same  object? — Well,  we  tried 
the  steeping  of  flax  in  a skating  rink  with  a slow 
flow  of  water  and  it  made  the  flax  fairly  white,  but 
it  was  not  a success  otherwise,  as  it  was  weak. 

13694.  Farmers  are  afraid  of  the  slow  flow  of  water 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  found  when  a stream 
came  that  the  flax  was  damaged  by  the  big  flow  of 
water  through  the  dam  ? — Yes ; and  besides  they  might 
have  the  Fishery  people  down  on  them  for  letting,  the 
water  off. 

13695.  In  County  Derry  there  are  dams  constructed 
in  gravel  and  the  water  gradually  percolates  through 
the  gravel.  There  is  a tiny  inflow  of  water  and  flax 
retted  in  that  way  gets  a good  colour? — I am  sure  it 
would. 

13696.  Taking  all  these  cases  into  account  do  you 
think  that  they  show  that  a volume  of  wa,ter  is 
necessary  to  the  proper  retting  of  flax? — Yes;  I think 
that  is  the  generally  accepted  view. 

13697.  You  are  aware  that  a London  gentleman  has 
a patent  for  the  artificial  retting  of  flax?— Was  that 
the  gentleman  who  delivered  a lecture  in  Belfast 
about  the  retting  of  flax  in  a few  hours? 

13698.  Yes;  I believe  so? — Then  I saw  a sample  of 
his  work. 

13699.  Must  he  not  have  the  flax  properly  dried 
before  he  could  ret  it? — Possibly  ; but  I know  that  his 
sample  was  not  a success  for  spinning. 

13700.  Had  it  lost  in  strength? — I saw  a sample  of 
flax  shown  by  a traveller  who  had  been  out  in  Trau- 
tenau,  in  Austria.  But  the  flax  was  too  weak  to 
spin.  It  was  beautiful  white,  silky  fibre,  but  it  had 
been  very  drastically  treated. 

13701.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  in  all  these 
capes  the  flax  ahould  first  be  dried  in  the  field?— 
I imagine  that  it  must.  You  cannot  dry  it  all  at 
once.  It  is  like  hay,  it  must  be  properly  dried. 

13702.  It  must  either  be  dried  on  the  field  or  there 
must  be  some-method  of  drying  the  green  flax? — Yes. 

13703.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  dry  the  green  flax  successfully  every  y«ar 
in  the  fields  in  this  country? — It  would  not.  , 

13704.  Might  it  not  be  worth  while  considering 
whether  flax  in  the  green  state  could  he  retted  m 
some  of  the  lakes  or  ponds  in  Ireland  where  there 
would  be  very  little  chance  of  damage  being  done  to 
fish? — But  where  can  you  always  find  lakes  or  ponds 
to  steep  flax  grown  on  thirty  or  forty  acres? 

13705.  You  might  not  he  able  to  get  that  in  aU 
cases,  but  there  are  some  lakes  or  ponds  that  could 
be  used? — Then  I think  it  would  be  worth  while  trying- 

13706.  And  particularly  having  regard  to  the  re- 
sults that  have  been  attained  in  cases  where  it  is  done. 
__ Yes. 

13707.  There  is  another  point  in  connection  with 
the  drying  of  flax  straw.  If  a company  was  forme^ 
would  they  ret  it  naturally  the  following  y«ar>  0 
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should  they  have  an  artificial  process  of  retting  it 
during  the  winter  P— They  should  be  able  to  ret  it  all 
the  year  round. 

13708.  In  the  winter  time  they  would  have  to  keep 
the  water  up  to  a certain  temperature? — Yes;  and 
if  you  are  trying  to  cultivate  any  particular  germ 
or  bacteria  you  must  keep  the  culture  at  a fixed  tem- 
perature. 

13709.  That  is  partly  the  idea  of  the  Millisle  system 
of  retting.  Now  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested 
in  these  schemes  must  be  taken  into  account? Yes. 

13710.  And  it  was  that  which  made  the  Millisle  ex- 
periment unremunerative? — Yes. 

13711.  Mr.  Gordon. — What  do  you  consider  are  the 

chief  causes  of  the  decrease  in  area  under  flax? I 

think  it  is  because  it  means  such  expensive  labour,  to 
start  with,  and  the  extreme  trouble  aud  risk  in  growing 


+n  S is  ?V uncertain  crop?— Yes,  it  is  more  apt 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  weather  than  any  other  crop. 

wea+W  £®athfr  w?in’.t  steeP  properly,  and  if  the 
weather  is  wet  when  it  is  put  out  on  the  grass  it  is 

— r3JwVT0Uld  y0U  oonaid.er  Prioe  an  important  factor? 
When  T fi«fmerS  ”?  *eAtm?  a Mgher  P«ce  now  than 
when  I first  came  to  the  business.  But  labour  is 

StoETL  ”*•  “ tlu“  ***• tis 

18714.  When  you  refer  to  the  higher  prices  now  vou 
%7PAakMg  ofT1909?^Yes>  “d  on  the  whole  J 
nrir.lI1no-?i  La5®-~Do  y°u  think  that  the  increased 
pn™lP  !d  i°r  n0t^r  orops  has  tended  to  decrease  the 

A “d  b“de■ fl,eie  “ is“  *k 

. „.1(3716-  .Such  croPs  as  potatoes  and  oats  fetch  much 
better  prices  now  than  formerly  ?— Yes,  I suppose  that 


pTRABANt 

Jntx  9, 1910. 

Captain  J.  C. 
Herdman. 


m'ghee,  e,4„  "d  - 

13717.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  have  come  here  to  give 


13738.  Although  when  growing  it  looked  quite  as 
good  to  the  eye  as  the  crop  of  the  previous  year? — 
Xes;  it  was  clean  and  strong,  but  when  it  came  to 
be  scutched,  I found  I had  2 cwt.  less  than  the  year 
before  per  acre.  I ploughed  up  that  same  field  some 
years  afterwards,  and  sowed  it  all  in  flax  on  the  same 
da.y.  But  if  you  had  gone  into  that  field  you  could 
tell  the  two  acres  which  had  been  two  years  in  flax. 
The  crop  was  yeUow  and  did  not  yield  more  than  3 
cwt  to  the  acre  for  those  two  acre-3,  but  in  the  rest 
of  the  field  I had  6 cwt.  to  the  acre. 

13739.  And  the  conclusion  you  arrived  at  was  that 
it  was  a mistake  to  grow  flax  too  often  on  the  same 
land?  Certainly.  No  man  in  this  country  can  grow 
flax  on  the  same  land  oftener  than  once  in  fourteen 
y®*”*  If  11  » grown  oftener  it  is  a great  mistake. 

13740.  Were  the  crops  not  better  twenty  years  ago 
when  flax  was  largely  grown  once  in  every  seven 
years? — No;  I do  not  think  they  were.  I remember 
forty  years  ago.  The  period  then  was  once  in  four- 
teen years.  Now  it  is  grown  oftener  and  it  is  not 
grown  successfully. 

B 13741.  Isn  t it  the  case  that  land  is  now  laid  down 
in  grass  much  longer  than  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  P— No,  I do  not  think  so.  It  is  nearly  the 
same  rotation  still  as  twenty  years  ago — the  seven 
years  rotation. 

13742.  You  think  that  flax  should  not  be  grown 
eftener  than  once  in  every  fourteen  years? — I do,  cer- 
tainly. If  a man  has  a farm  of  100  acres,  he  should 
not  sow  more  than  seven  acres  every  year  in  flax.  That 
would  give  him  seven  acres  of  flax  every  year  in  proper 
rotation.  r r 

13743.  You  mention  the  scarcity  of  trained  labour? 
—Well,  it  is  more  plentiful  now  than  some  years 
ago.  About  half  a dozen  or  ten  years  ago  it  was 
very  hard  to  get  trained  labourers  and  they  did  not 
care  about  working  with  flax  if  they  could  get  any 
other  labour  to  do. 

13744.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in  recent 
years  in  getting  sufficient  labour?— Not  very  much,  but 
a farmer  has  to  pay  good  wages  for  it. 

13745.  So  that  the  cost  of  labour  has  risen?— There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has  : it  has  almost  doubled. 

,,7ao  vxx~  *<*>.  . .Can  y°“  give  any  reason  why  labour  is  more 

fl88'  ■-  do  y°u  estimate  should  be  the  yield  Plentiful  in  your  district  now  than  it.  was,  say,  ten  years 
or  flax  per  acre  to  pay  the  farmer ?— Roughly  speak-  ago?— Well,  there  are  more  good  labourers’  cottages, 
mg>  b cwt-  to  the  statute  or  8 cwt.  to  the  Cunningham  and  not  80  mucl1  emigration. 

acre’  1n74I;  Is  ,.la,bo“r  88  efficient  now  as  it  was  years 

y®s>  I believe  there  has  been  an  improvement 
within  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
wbs  very  hard  to  get  good  scutchers  to  scutch  flax  pro- 
r.  but  there  in  n nnat  i r 


evidence  as  a representative  of  the  County*  Donegal 
Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

13718.  And  also  as  a member  of  the  North-West 
Farmers  Association? — Yes. 

13719.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

13720.  And  do  you  grow  flax? — I do. 

13721.  Have  you  been  growing  flax  continuouslv 
for  a number  of  years?— All  my  life  through. 

13722.  Has  the  area  under  flax  decreased  in  your 
district? — It  has. 

13723.  That  is  the  district  of  Stranorlar?— Yes. 
13724.  In  the  statement  you  sent  in  to  us  "you 
attribute  this  decrease  to  the  low  prices  paid  for  flax 
and  to  the  scarcity  of  trained  labour?— I do,  and  to 
the  large  quantity  of  low  class  flax — flax  that  is  not 
well  grown — in  the  country. 

13725.  And  what  do  you  say  is  the  cause  of  that? 
—The  people  sow  too  much  and  the  land  is  not  pro- 
perly cultivated. 

13726.  What  about  the  handling?— It  is  handled 
in  a careless  sort  of  way,  but  the  handling  has  im- 
proved lately. 

13727.  Are  you  speaking  of  men  who  have,  compara- 
tively speaking,  large  areas  of  land  or  small?— It 
applies  to  both. 

13728.  You  think  that  is  one  of  the  main  causes 
for  the  decrease— the  quality  of  flax  is  not  so  good 
now?— I think  the  quality  is  as  good,  but  tbe  yield 
is  not  as  good.  At  present  the  average  yield  in  my 
district  is  not  more  than  Q cwt.  to  the  statute  acre 
or  4 cwt.  to  the  Cunningham  acre.  I think  farmers 
must  have  double  that  yield  to  have  good  flax  and 
§ax  tbem‘  ®verY  year,  of  course,  there  is  some  good 

You  attribute  that  to  farmers  growing  too 
-People  who  do  grow  flax  grow  it  too  much. 
13780.  And  the  result  is  that  the  land  is  not  in 
such  good  condition  and  the  crop  is  not  so  well  cul- 
tivated nor  so  -well  handled?— Yes,  they  sow  it  too 
often  as  well. 

13731.  And  does  that  result  in  a reduction  in  yield 
as  well  as  in  quality  ?— Certainly.  If  you  have  not 
y*®M  y°u  will  not  have  the  quality. 

18732.  And  you  are  speaking  now  of  a considerable 
area  m which  flax  is  grown?— Yes. 


an  exceptional  year? — 
acre  field  and  I had  up 
I think  it  "came  out  to 


of  8 cwt  to  the  Cunningham  acre? — Yes;  I have 
had  over  that  myself. 
or1?.73.5'  Would  that  not  be 
We  i,  in  1902  I sowed  a nine 
S°, 4 tops  off  the  nine  acres. 

3 tons  18  cwt. 

S ■A?d  what  does  that  average? — It  was  over 

???■’  a?“  some  of  it  averaged  up  to  10  cwt. 

• Was  that  the  only  year  when  you  had  such  a 
I0?”  K've  you  other  years.  Next  year  the 
same  land  looked  so  well  and  dean  that  I thought  I 
“““  8*w  a good  crop  of  flax  on  it  successfully.  I 
ed  a couple  of  acres,  and  as  far  as  appearance  went 
ad  as  good  a crop  as  that  of  the  year  before,  but 
. ad  yield.  I had  not  more  than  6 cwt.  an 

Acre  off  the  two  acres. 


perly,  but  there  is  a great  improvement  now. 

13748.  Would  you  say  that  flax  is  an  uncertain  crop? 
—Yes,  very  uncertain,  but  there  is  not  so  much  uncer- 
tarnty  if  you  see  that  the  land  to  grow  it  is  clean  and 
well  cultivated.  Then  you  are  always  sure  of  a crop. 

18749.  In  saving  the  flax  crop  is  it  not  more  subject 
to  injury  from  climatic  conditions  than  other  crops? — 
Yes,  but  if  people  are  careful  not  so  very  much  so.  I 
go  in  for  letting  it  lie  on  the  grass  as  short  a time 
as  possible,  but  keep  it  on  its  feet,  gating  it,  and  I 
tmnk  that  improves  the  quality. 

18750.  Do  you  consider  it  a paying  crop  compared 
with  other  crops?— Yes,  if  you  grow  it  successfully, 
but  it  is  the  very  reverse  if  you  don't. 


William 
M‘Ghee, 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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Stbabane.  13761.  Will  a crop  of  flax,  in  jour  opinion,  pay 
— quite  as  well  as  a crop  of  potatoes? — It  will,  no  doubt. 
Jult  9, 1910.  Of  course,  there  are  odd  years  when  the  potato  crop 
_ — may  bring  in  more  money. 

13762.  You  stated  that  8 cwt.  per  acre  would  be  a 
M Ghee,  good  average  crop.  "What  price  would  you  expect  to 

Esq.,  J.f.  ggj  for  that  to  make  it  pay? — U3  per  cwt. ; if  it  was  less 

than  that  it  would  not  pay. 

18758.  Do  you  think  if  farmers  could  grow  8 cwt.  of 
flax  per  acre  and  get  7s.  6d.  a stone  or  .£3  per  cwt.  for 
their  flax  that  there  would  be  a large  increase  in  the 
area  of  .flax  grown? — I think  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease, but  a 'whole  lot  of  farmers  have  dropped  flax, 
and  you  could  not  get  them  to  sow  it  again.  There  is 
a farmer  I know  who  in  1886  or  1886  was  offered  at  the 
rate  of  52s.  6d.  per  cwt-  for  three  tons  of  flax  which  he 
had.  He  kept  it  three  years,  and  sold  it  then  for  only 
38s.  per  cwt.,  and,  as  a result,  he  never  sowed  any 
more  flax,  and  his  family  would  not  know  how  to 
cultivate  it. 

13754.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  quality  of  the 
seed  ? — I think  it  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was,  if  not  even 
better.  I remember  when  it  came  out  in  lumps,  and 
there  was  not  so  much  to  the  acre. 

13755.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a good 
class  of  seed?— Not  the  slightest. 

13756.  Have  you  any  trouble  about  the  disposal  of 
flax-water? — Yes,  it  is  the  greatest  trouble  we  have. 
The  bother  is  that  the  farmers  are  too  much  restricted 
and  have  not  sufficient  good  water.  They  cram  the  flax 
into  every  dirty  place  they  can  find.  I ormerly  a far- 
mer could  steep  his  flax  in  a lake,  but  now  he  is  not 
allowed  to  .do  that.  They  arc  also  restricted  if  they 
put  it  into1  dams,  with  the  result  that  the  flax  is  not 
properly  watered. 

13757.  How  do  you  suggest  the  difficulty  should  be 
overcome? — Really  I do  not  see  what  harm  the  flax- 
water  does.  To  have  a good  quality  and  a good  colour 
of  flax  the  water  must  be  allowed  to  run  on  it  all  the 
•time,  and  I do  not  think  that  the  running  water  from 
flax  will  do  fish  any  harm.  Of  course,  if  a big  dam  in 
which  flax  has  been  steeped  is  let  off  with  a rush  when 
• toe  river  is  low  fish  will  be  poisoned,  but  if  the  water 
is  allowed  to  trickle  out  gently  it  will  not  do  fish  any 
harm.  It  is  impossible  to  steep  flax  properly  under 
present  conditions. 

13758.  Your  idea  is  that  there  should  always  be  a 
slight  run  of  water  into  and  out  of  the  dam  in  which 
the  flax  is  being  steeped,  and  that  when  the  flax  is 
fully  steeped  the  water  should  then  be  allowed  to  run 
slowly  out  of  the  dam  into  the  river  or  stream?— -Yes,  I 
think  catch-dams  should  be  put  in  where  possible,  but 
there  are  a lot  of  places  where  it  is  not  possible  to  put 
in  catch-dams. 

13759.  Do  you  think  if  water  was  allowed  to  run  con- 
tinuously through  the  dam  during  the  steeping  period 
and  that  when  the  whole  volume  of  water  in  the  dam 
was  run  off  into  the  river  or  stream  that  the  water 
Would  not  be  injurious  to  fish  ? — I am  certain  it  would 
not  do  the  slightest  harm.  If  you  take  the  Courtrai 
'River,  flax  is  being  steeped  in  it  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, it  is  one  of  the  best  fishing  rivers  on  the 
Continent. 

13760.  Have  you  been  on  the  Continent? — I have. 
13761.  And  have  you  been  informed  that  the  Cour- 
trai is  a good  fishing  river?— I have. 

.18762.  Me.  Lake. — You  do  not  know  that  there  is 
not  a fish  in  it  at  all?— They  are  in  the  upper  parts  of 
it. 

13763.  Me.  Gordon. — -T  am  afraid  you  have  been 
misinformed  regarding  that.  Vou  are  aware  that  the 
fry  of  trout  and  salmon  remain  in  the  small  streams 
from  a year  to  a year  .and  four  months  ? — Yes. 

13764.  Now,  if  a big  volume  of  flax-water  was  al- 
lowed to  run  into  a stream  which  was  low  owing  to  dry 
weather  would  that  have  an  injurious  effect  on  these 
young  fish? — -Fish  do  not  ,go  up  the  small  streams  or 

13765.  We  have  been  informed  by  those  who  are 
experts  in  .matters  pertaining  to  fish  that  fry- 
are  found  for  three  or  four  miles  up  these  small 
streams? — They  are  found  in  places  where  there  is 
plenty  of  vegetable  matter. 

• 18766.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  passible  for  farmers 
to -run  this  flax- water  into  catch-dams  ?— I think  it  is 
^possible  in  a lot  of  oases. 

13767.  Would  catch-dams  overcome  'this  difficulty? — 
To  a certain  extent  they  would,  but  it  takes  a ■ot  of 
room  'to  water  flax  properly. 

13768.  Have  there  been  many  prosecutions  by  the 
fishery  people  against  farmers  in  your  district  in  con- 


nection with  flax- water? — Yes,  there  have  been  a lot. 
I have  been  prosecuted  ten  or  twelve  times  myself. 

13769.  In  recent  years? — Yes,  I may  say  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  last  prosecution,  I was  fined  10s.  and  £1 
costs,  and  it  takes  the  whole  of  the  flax  to  pay  such 
expenses.  I had  only  half  an  acre  of  flax  in  the  dam 
altogether,  and  I got  £.1  for  it.  I was  taken  to 
Stranorlar,  Letterkenny,  and  Lifford  over  this  same 
case. 

13770.  That  was  not  a profitable  transaction?— No, 
it  was  not. 

13771.  Me.  Lane. — Have  you  got  a catch-dam?— I 
have  at  present. 

15772.  Had  you  one  when  you  were  prosecuted?— 
Yes,  and  the  water  was  turned  out  of  the  dam  into  the 
catch-dam. 

13773.  Mu.  Gordon. — Did  the  water  run  into  the 
river? — No,  it  went  into  the  catch-dam. 

13774.  Then  why  were  you  prosecuted?— The  water- 
bailiff  swore  that  the  water  from  my  dam  went  straight 
to  the  river. 

13775.  You  think  that  the  great  difficulty  about  the 
disposal  of  this  flax-water  could  be  overcome  by  catch- 
dams? — 1 think  it  could  in  a groat  number  of  cases. 

13776.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  marketing  of 
flax — should  it  be  sold  in  tho  open  market  or  the  mills? 
— My  experience  is  that  I have  no  trouble  in  marketing 
it  if  I am  able  to  grow  it. 

13777.  Where  do  you  market  your  flax? — In  Stranor- 
lar market,  but  largely  at  the  mill. 

13778.  Sometimes  you  take  it  to  the  open  market?— 
Yes,  sometimes. 

18779.  How  many  buyers  attend  your  market? — 
Only  two.  There  is  not  much  flax  growu  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

18780.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  a fair  price? 
— Not  the  slightest  for  good  flax.  We  always  get  a 
fairly  good  price. 

13781.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
have  all  the  flax  brought  into  the  open  market?— The 
trouble  of  bringing  flax  into  the  open  market  is  that 
buyers  have  not  time  to  examino  it  all  properly.  There 
would  be  so  many  different  qualities  that  they  would 
need  to  see  it  all,  but  would  not  have  time  to  go  round 
it.  I .remember  when  there  was  a great  deal  of  com- 
petition in  the  :Strabane  market,  and  if  you  did  not 
happen  to  strike  the  first  or  second  bid  you  lost  6s.  or 
7s.  There  is  hardly  a farmer  but  has  two  or  three 
qualities  of  flax ; it  takes  time  to  examine  it  properly, 
and  the  buyers  had  not  that  time. 

13782.  What  do  you  say  regarding  co-operative  flax 
societies? — I think  they  have  done  good. 

13783.  Are  you  a member  of  a co-operative  society.'' 
— No,  I am  not. 

18784.  In  what  way  do  you  think  they  have  ocne 
good? — They  have  improved  the  scutching  of  flax,  and 
they  have  looked  after  the  marketing  of  flax  fairly  veil, 
too,  and  helped  the  price  of  it.  , 

13785.  Do  you  get  any  of  your  flax  scutched  at  the 
co-operative  mills? — No;  I scutch  my  own.  . 

13786.  In  what  way  have  the  co-operative  mills  im- 
proved scutching  generally  : have  they  taken  more 
pains  with  it?— Yes;  formerly  it  was  old  men  who 
did  the  scutching,  but  now  they  have  got  a lot  o 
younger  men  to  do  the  work., 

.13787.  And  they  have  trained  men? — Yes. 

18788.  Has  that  had  any  effect  upon  the  proprietary 
mills? — Not  in  the  slightest.  . 

13789.  Have  the  proprietary  mills  improved  thei 
scutching? — 'Certainly,  they  have.  v . T 

,18790.  Is  that  because  of  the  competition? — »°! 
do  not  think  there  is  very  much  competition  among 
mill-owners.  . 

13791.  Then  why  has  the  scutching  in  the 
tary  mills  improved? — They  have  to  compete  with 
co-operative  mills,  and  they  had  to  improve  or  tney 
could  not  get  the  flax  sold.  , ... 

13792.  When  the  co-operative  mills  improved 
methods  of  scutching,  the  proprietary  mills  had  to 
the  same  P — Yets, . certainly.  They  would  die  out 
they  did  not.  , •+>,? 

13793.  Me.  Baeboub.— How  is  the  tow  dealt  witn- 


— As  a rule  the  scutcher  or  mill-owner  keepsit  to 
end  of  thp  year  and  gives  the  farmer  6d.  a cwt.  *®T  1 j 
18794.  '"How  do  the  co-operative  mills  dispose  or 
— I arm  not  sure,  but  I think  :in  the  same  way.  __ 
13795.  You  sell  your  flax  at  the  mill  P— Mostly  » 

13796.  I take  it  your  flax  is  about  the  best  that 'goo9 
through  the  .mill  ? — No ; it  is  not  Indeed.  _ 

13797.  Would  it  he  above  the  average  that  g»“ 
through? — It  would  he  a fair  average. 
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13798.  And  is  all  the  flax  scutched  at  your  mill 
sold  at  the  mill?— Nearly  all.  Some  of  the  farmers 
might  take  it  to  Strabane  or  Stranorlar. 

13799.  But  the  bulk  of  the  good  flax  is  sold  at  the 
mill  ? — Yes. 

13800.  And  the  poor  stuff  goes  to  the  market?— 
No;  sometimes  the  good  istuff  also  goes  to  the  market 
13801.  Can  you  say  whether  there  is  more  of  the 
good  or  more  of  the  bad  flax  sent  to  the  market?— Well 
there  is  not  much  of  either,  but  as  much  of  one  goes 

* tbe  °*h?r-  farmers, .as  a rule,  have  a good  opinion 

about  their  flax,  and  if  they  do  not  get  a certain 
price  at  the  mill  they  won’t  sell,  but  take  it  to  the 
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13802.  Have  the  farmers  any  information  as  to  the 
rala?  °f  4ax?-Non®>  ex<*Pt  what  I give  them. 

13803.  How  many  buyers  attend  your  market? Only- 

two,  and  there  might  be  a third  at  the  outside 
13804.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
farmer  to  have  six  or  seven  buyers  after  the  flax?— 
2°t  P“y  them  if  they  did  not  get  some  flax. 
13805.  Do  you  know  that  some  spinners  have  been 
short  of  flax  for  the  past  year?— There  mieht  be 
13806.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing 
t a.  skortna.  » possible  to  b.  in  touch  with  that 
shortness? — Certainly,  no  doubt. 

13807.  Have  you  heard  of  this  system  of  auctioning 
flax  in  Belfast?— I have,  and  I must  say  that  we  sent 
flax  from  Stranorlar  to  Belfast,  and  could  not  sell  it 
there  except  at  a certain  price.  It  was  brought  back 
to  Stranorlar  and  sold  at  something  like  7s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  more  than  was  offered  for  it  in  Belfast. 

13808.  Was  that  this  year? — No,  last  year. 

13809.  Do  you  know  was  that  flax  put  up  to  auction? 
— JNo;  1 do  not  know  the  system. 

13810.  Was  it  sent  to  Messrs.  Robson? — No:  to 
Messrs.  Sinclair. 

3*  fr.oin  me  tbere  was  no  auction  in  that 
again  ^ 1 kn0TC  ls  5t  went  to  Belfast  and  came  back 

13812.Have  you  heard  of  any  flax  being  sent  to 
Messrs.  Robson  and  coming  back  again?— No;  I have 

13813.  You  do  not  feel  inclined  to  send  any  flax  to 
this  auction?— I do  not.  I remember  long  ago  that 
an  auctioneer,  Gerald  Bingham,  of  Belfast,  took  a 

coun°trym°ney  fr°m  th®  P6°ple  in  this  Part  of  the 

J1*;  But  you  have  not  heard  of  Messrs.  Robson 
domg  that? — No;  but  I do  not  believe  in  auctioning 

hAlwi5'-+HllVe,?0U1eVei'  4ried  it?— No;  but  I do  not 
1QB-IO  ltT.W0U,d  please  the  farmers  in  prices. 

13B16.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  would  send  it  to 
auction  and  then  take  it  away  again?— I do  not  see  how 
tne  buyers  could  examine  the  flax  properly  and  know 
a,s,to  bid  against  each  other. 

1 sl7'  "°u.Id  y°u  ke  surprised  to  learn  that  all  the 
Hax  exposed  in  Messrs.  Robison’s  market  was  sold?— 

Jt  may  have  been  sold,  but  I am  afraid  it  was  not  bid 
tWPr°Pe,r,ly’  1 haVG  n<3t  been  tl,ere-  but  I think 
ipa-io01™  n?4  be  competition  for  it  all. 
loffia.  Would  you  believe  the  statement  of  a man 
iq«ioteTfeid  eyery, auction  there?— I would  indeed. 

,,  ' tf  he  stated  that  there  was  good  competition 
satisfied  vabP®  of  the  flax  was  obtained  you  would  be 
about  ;t'  i,  Z™ld  130  doubb-  1 do  n°t  know  anything 
ibboo  V4-,1 1lave  no  faitb  in  auctioning  flax. 

WaII  -f therefore,  you  condemn  the  system?— 
r “ 14  ,Ta®  S‘ven  a proper  trial  and  proved  a suc- 
Cef  P1W0“I<1  go  in  for  it. 

thpl  7"  u 41131113  you  are  better  fixed  by  having 
flftUTi0  buye?  S°iug  to  the  null  than  by  taking  tbl 
buve«9  r market,  where  there  ^uld  be  six  or  seven 
notif:  • ^ remember  when  there  was  plenty  of  eom- 

m our,  market,  but  I think  we  are  far  better 
remom!?^  and  d°  -not  -lose  nearly  30  much  money.  I 
in  ,, m ,r  competition  in  this  market  and  in  Strabane 
by  not  I1?-  ’ ,and  the  Pe°Ple  lost  more  money  then 

I rmw  takmg  the  first  or  second  bid  than  they  do  now- 
all  tbf  a 6r  wben  the  Strabane  market  could  not  hold 
well  uax  and  the  Bowling  Green  was  full  of  it  as 
those  days3  daX  ^ bougbfc  sbraighter  now  than  in 
flay3^?-  Recording  to  the  returns  the  average  price  for 
it  at  ^£7  abec  Jfceen  8s‘  and  10s’  a etone?-f  remember 

that ^rfee?— I1  tSI^>lddji n°4  kave  loB*  mucb  money  at 


f®-  £bat,  was  in  the  sixties?— Yes. 

3u0U  think  if  we  could  get  back  to  those 
daya  w,e.  would  have  more  flax?— I do  not  know.  If 
we  could  get  paid  the  same  price  as  in  those  davs  cer 

“13826* Don?  be  ai,g°°,d  t,hing  t0  get  back  to  them. 

tha?,i£,  £7  a cwt-  were  offered 
No  rlnolft  K,7  -a  Irelund  would  be  covered  with  flax?— 
0abt'  was  sown  too  much  at  that  time  on 

not  blue1' w kfld  uutil  thfy  overdid  it,  and  had 
ahrinkS.  6 S,6y>  flaX’  and  4kat  is  what  caused  the 
13827.  The  American  War  had  something  to  do  with 

S7‘t?e%‘r.pkdped  10  ™ “ 

JS-f  wr“p““0' 

fhp3i2ori/fld  U y°i1J  CLUld  rub  oufc  a11  tha  cotton  in 
Yes  W W0Ul<i  bS  W°r4h  “ good  deal  more?~ 
I3830.  Mr.  James  Stewaet.— You  gave  up  running 
sti earns  into  your  dams? — Yes.  * ° 

“f81;, 1 3UPPoae  if  you  allowed  the  streams  to  run 
coustantly  through  the  dam  the  water  would  not  come 
?,-7tilke  *iben  flax  “ steeped  in  a big  dam  without  any 
water  getting  away? — As  the  ground  about  my  dams 
is  porous  it  takes  a small  feed  of  water  to  keep  them 
up  to  the  level.  * 

13832.  If  you  wanted  a nice  white  flax  and  let  the 
water  run  in  and  out  of  the  dam  would  that  water  kill 
fish?— No,  it  would  not,  as  I have  seen  live  trout  and 
e tqooo4  T , m wben  the  flax  was  being  brought  out. 

13833.  I have  seen  the  same,  but  the  stream  neede  to 
be  fairly  good?— Yes,  no  doubt,  it  does. 

13834.  No  matter  where  flax  is  steeped  you  require 
plenty  of  clean  soft  water?— Yes. 

13835.  Now,  as  regards  the  marketing  of  flax,  do  you 
say  that  buyers  would  not  have  time  in  the  public 
market  to  examine  the  flax  properly  ?— They  could  take 
tune  in  the  market,  but  not  at  an  auction.  They  spend 
a f pooe  m 03  bme  over  & m the  market  sometimes. 

13836.  \V  ould  you  call  it  a good  market  where  the 
buyers  are  rushing  round  and  taking  very  little  time 
to  examine  the  flax?— You  will  always  find  that  a far- 
mer  has  some  man  he  wants  to  sell  to.  There  is 
nardly  a farmer  but  thinks  that-  some  one  man  gives 
him  the  best  price,  and  always  wants  to  see  to  ton. 
There  are  odd  farmers  who  try  and  get  the  buyers 
to  compete  for  their  flax,  but,  as  a rule,  they  all  look 
to  some  one  buyer,  and  try  to  sell  to  him,  as  they 
think  he  will  give  them  a better  price  than  any  of  the 
other  buyers. 

13837.  The  only  objection  you  have  to  the  public  mar- 
ket is  that  it  takes  up  too  much  of  a farmer’s  time? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

13838.  If  a farmer  does  not  sell  at  the  mill  but  takes 
his  flax  to  the  market  the  buyers  will  spend  longer — 
they  will  stand  and  look  at  the  farmer? — Undoubtedly. 

13839.  Now,  as  regards  tow,  would  it  not  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  farmer  who  sends  flax  to  your  mill 
if  he  gave  you  so  much  for  scutching  the  tow,  and  if 
you  gave  him  flax  and  tow  to  take  with  him  when  he 
is  going  to  the  public  market?— That  is  what  I "Believe 
should  be  done.  What  is  more  I believe  there  should 
be  no  rug  off  well-grown  flax. 

13840.  Would  it  not  be  an  education  for  farmers  to 
see  the  amount  of  rue  produced  every  year? — Some  of 
it  should  not  be  scutched  at  all,  as  it  spoils  good  flax. 

13841.  What  I mean  is  that  according  to  the  present 
practice  a farmer  does  not  see  the  amount  of  money 
produced,  but  if  he  got  it  he  would  at  once  realise 
how  much  he  had  lost  and  that  would  induce  him  to 
handle  his  flax  better  ?— There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

13842.  Me.  J.  W.  Stewaet — You  gave  it  as  your 
opinion  that  the  principal  cause  of  unsatisfactory  flax 
crops  is  that  flax  is  grown  too  often  on  the  same 
ground?—1 That  is  one  of  them.  I should  say  the 
principal. 

13843.  What  rotation  do  you  follow,  is  it  a six  years’ 
or  seven? — Seven  as  a rule. 

13844.  So  that  a farmer  with  about  sixty  acres  of 
cultivated  land  will  manure  about  ten  acres  every  year  ? 

— Yes. 

13845.  Now,  as  a rule  when  the  farmer  comes  to 
this  manured  land  with  flax,  does  he  sow  the  whole 
or  only  half  of  the  ten  acres? — The  greatest  number 
of  them  would  sow  the  whole  of  it,  hut  I say  they 
should  not  sow  more  than  half. 

13846.  So  that  if  you  only  sowed  the  half  there 
would  be  fourteen  years  between  each  flax  crop  taken 
off  the  same  land? — Yes. 


Steabane. 

July  9, 1910. 

William 

M'Ghee, 

Esq.,  J.P. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Strabane. 

July  9, 1910. 

Williom 
M'Ghee, 
Esq.,  J.P. 


13847.  Do  the  men  on  the  fourteen  years’  system 
invariably  have  a good  crop  and  those  on  the  seven 
years’  system  a poor  crop?— There  » no  doubt  what 
ever  about  that.  „ v 

13848.  You  are  quite  satisfied  that  that  is  so . ils. 
13849.  Have  you  ever  seen  a flax  crop  a failure  on 
new  land  which  had  never  been  fluxed  before?— No.  1 
never  did.  If  it  is  limed  and  a crop  or  two  taken  ott 
it  will  be  fined  down  a bit.  . . 

13850.  Even  on  this  new  land  do  you  think  you 
could  produce  as  good  a crop  of  flax  as  you  had  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago?— I believe  I could.  I believe .flax 
will  grow  on  any  land  if  it  is  properly  cultivated, 
except  it  is  overrun  with  weeds.  . . 

13851.  You  say  the  seed  is  as  good  as  ever.  I think 
it  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was. 

13852.  You  stated  you  remembered  buying  bad  seed. 
— I remember  bringing  it  out  in  lumpB.  . 

13853.  But  very  often  you  will  find  that  sped  in 
lumps  will  give  a very  good  crop?— Undoubtedly,  but 
not  as  good.  It  does  not  sow  as  well. 

13854.  How  did  the  seed  get  into  lumps  do  you 
know? — I suppose  it  got  damp  in  some  way. 

13855.  Would  the  seed  sent  forward  in  barrels  at 
that  time  have  kept  as  well  as  that  now  sent  in  bags? 
— I believe  it  would.  . 

13856.  Why  was  it  put  into  bags;  was  it  because 
of  any  difficulty  about  the  barrels?— The  barrels  took 
up  more  room  in  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  shipped. 
A great  quantity  can  be  brought  in  bags. 

13857.  Might  it  not  be  that  the  seed  in  former 
days  was  more  oily,  and  would  not  keep  in  bags?  I 
would  not  mind  the  oil  if  I got  the  breed. 

13858.  Does  the  look  of  the  seed  give  any  indication 
of  the  breed?— No;  I remember  a man  some  years  ago 
who  thought  he  was  a judge  of  seed  and  there  was 
only  one  man’s  seed  that  he  would  buy.  But  it  pro- 
duced a very  forked  or  branched  crop. 

13859.  You  do  not  think  a man  can  be  much  of  a 
judge  as  to  what  sort  of  a crop  certain  seed  will_  pro- 
duce by  looking  at  the  general  appearance  of  it? — 
Certainly  not. 

13860.  When  buying  turnip  seed,  do  you  examine  it? 
— I do  not. 

13861.  What  do  you  rely  upon?— On  the  firm  I get 
it  from. 

13862.  And  on  the  pedigree? — Yes. 

13863.  You  are  quite  satisfied  if  you  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  seed  and  its  pedigree? — Yes. 

13864.  Do  you  think  you  could  be  a better  judge  of 
flax  seed  as  to  its  breed  and  character  by  examining 
it  than  in  the  case  of  turnip  seed?— Not  a bit.  I never 
saw  the  man  yet  who  could  judge  flax  seed  well.  I 
would  hot  undertake  to  do  it. 

13865.  Would  it  not.  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
flax  growers  of  this  country  if  they  could  place  the 
same  reliance  on  the  pedigree  of  flax  seed  as  they  do  in 
the  case  of  turnip  seed? — That  is  so,  but  for  my  part 
I have  as  great  a faith  in  the  flax  rseed  I get  from  the 
merchant  ais  in  the  turnip  seed. 

13866.  But  you  rely  on  the  firm  more  than  the  pedi- 
gree? — Yes. 

13867.  You  rely,  so  to  speak,  on  the  pedigree  of  the 
firm? — Yes.  If  you  deal  with  a decent  firm  you  will 
always  get  good  stuff. 

13868.  You  are  a scutch  mill-owner? — Yes;  in  a 
small  way. 

13869.  Do  you  say  that  the  proprietary  mills  have 
improved  owing  to  the  co-operative  system? — Yes ; I 
believe  they  have. 

13870.  What  price  do  you  charge  for  scutching  flax? 
— 8s.  a cwt. 


13871.  And  what  do  the  co-operative  mills  charge? 
— I have  heard  they  charge  10s. 

13872.  If  you  were  charging  10s.,  could  you  afford 
to  do  better  work? — Yes ; I must  say  that  the  present 
charge  is  not  enough,  hut  I never  put  up  the  price. 

13873.  From  your  experience  can  you  say  if  the  co- 
operative mills  have  reduced  the  amount  of  tow  pro- 
duced?— I cannot  speak  about  the  co-operative  mills. 
I am  not  a shareholder  and  I do  not  know  what  tow 
they  produce. 

13874.  Are  you  satisfied  that  a higher  price  is  paid 
for  the  flax  'scutched  in  a co-operative  mill? — I am 
not.  I think  other  mills  get  as  high  a price  as  they 
do. 

18875.  You  think  the  proprietary  mills  are  doing  as 
good  work  as  the  co-operative? — I think  the  co-opera- 
tive mills  have  helped  to  improve  the  scutching  all 
round.  The  proprietary  mills  were  Bound  to  improve 
their  methods  or  drop  out  of  the  trade  altogether. 


18876.  But  the  co-oporative  mills  have  only  im. 
proved  the  proprietary  mills  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Would  it  not  be  a great  advantage  to 
the  outlying  districts  where  there  are  no  co-operative 
mills  if  the  flax  turned  out  of  the  co-operative  mills 
were  sold  in  the  open  market,  so  that  the  backward  dis- 
tricts would  see  what  was  being  done? — If  you  have 
good  flax  you  need  not  cure  whether  you  sell  it  in  the 
open  market  or  the  mill ; you  will  get  a good  price  for 
it. 

13877.  The  object  of  co-operative  mills  is  to  improve 
the  character  of  the  scutching  generally? — Yes,  I t.trtt- 
that  has  been  done. 

18878.  Don’t  you  think  they  would  do  a great  deal 
more  good  to  a wider  area  if  the  flax  scutched  in  these 
mills  was  all  sold  in  the  open  market? — I do  not  think 
it  makes  the  slightest  difference. 

13879.  My  point  is  that  the  backward  mill-owners  and 
farmers  who  have  not  had  air  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
benefit  of  improved  methods  in  the  co-operative  mill, 
would,  if  flax  wore  sold  in  the  open  market,  see  for 
themselves  the  better  scutched  flax  from  the  co-opera- 
tive mills  and  the  improved  proprietary  mills. 
That  would  be  an  object  lesson  to  them,  and 
would  serve  to  make  them  also  introduce  improved 
methods,  and  thus  the  benefit  would  extend? — Yes,  I 
suppose  that  would  be  so. 

13880.  You  say  that  the  scutchers  themselves  are 
improved? — Yes,  there  are  more  young  men  at  the 
business  now.  About  twenty  years  ago  you  could 
not  got  men  to  seuteb.  They  would  not  go  into  the 
mill  at  the  pay. 

18881.  Do  you  attribute  that  altogether  to  the  co- 
operative system? — Yes,  and  the  better  pay. 

13882.  Do  you  not  attribute  that  to  the  Government 
compelling  mill-owners  to  ventilate  their  mills  and 
clear  out  dust? — I do  not  think  that  makes  the  slightest 
difference. 

13883.  Before  there  was  any  ventilation  in  mills  you 
could  only  get  a certain  class  of  men  to  undertake  the 
work? — Yes. 

13884.  As  a general  rule,  were  not  the  men  who 
went  to  these  scutch-mills  with  tlieir  dusty  atmos- 
pheres what  we  may  call  “ toughs  ” ? — Yes. 

18885.  And  since  the  mills  have  been  cleared  of  dust 
vou  get  a better  class  of  man  to  undertake,  the  work?— 
i do  not  think  that  makes  the  slightest  difference,  be- 
cause in  the  cold  weather  the  men  won’t  have  the  mills 
ventilated  at  all.  They  won’t  have  the  fans  going  on 
a frosty  or  snowy  morning,  as  they  won’t  work  in  a 
cold  draught. 

13886.  My  experience  is  that  if  the  fans  stopped  the 
men  would  step  out  of  the  mill  till  it  started  again. 
They  must  have  them  going  no  matter  how  cold  the 
day  may  he  P — There  may  be  some  like  that,  but  not 


13887.  You  approve  of  running  water  into  the  dams 
where  the  flax  is  being  steeped? — Yes,  a small  feed. 

18888.  Is  that  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  for  the 
leakage  through  porous  ground? — Yes. 

13889.  It  is  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  quality? — Well,  I have ’always  found  that  you  have 
a winter  flax  when  you  have  running  water  mto  the 
dam.  If  you  steep  the  flax  to  the  one  side  of  8 
dam  with  water  running  into  it  you  will  have  a white 
flax. 

13890.  Have  you  any  experience  of  dams  with  a hiu 
clay  bottom  which  will  produce  blae  flax? — Yes. 

13891.  Would  you  turn  fresh  water  into  that  dam  — 
No,  I would  not.  . 

13892.  From  which  dam  would  you  have  the  grea 
yield  of  fibre,  the  one  with  a small  feed  or  the 1 . 

without? — I do  not  think  that  makes  the  slight- 
difference.  . 

13893.  Me.  Hinoholeht. — One  objection  you  h*v* 
the  open  market  is  that  the  buyers  could  not  get ro  , 
to  properly  examine  the  various  lots? — That  is  tne 
objection  I have  to  it.  I have  no  other  objects 
whatever  to  the  open  market.  I would  like  to  seu 
wherever  I would  get  the  best  price  for  it.  , _ 

13894.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  es 
lishing  a local  auction? — No,  I never  heard  it 
tioned.  , ,,  a. 

13895.  How  do  you  think  an  open  auction  w°uia 
at  which  flax  would  be  put  up  for  sale,  ana  D J/j 
oould  oompete  for  each  lot? — I am  afraid  it 
take  them  a long  time  to  buy  flax  in  that  way-  ..y 
18896.  That  has  not  been  the  experience  m A a 
— I do  not  know,  I am  sure ; but  maybe  they 
good  system  there.  j0ms 

18897.  There  is  a possibility  of  such  an  auotio  ^ 
away  with  your  objeotion  to  the  open  market? 
like  to  see  it  tried.  I would  go  in  for  it  if  it  was 
cess,  but  I do  not  believe  in  it. 
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13898.  You  told  us  that  seed  is  as  good  now  as 
it  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago? — Yes,  we  are 
getting  as  good  a breed  of  Riga  seed  now  as  ever  we 
got. 

13899.  Was  there  a deterioration  of  the  quality 
since  twenty-five  years  ago  and  then  an  improvement  ? 
—There  may  have  been  an  odd  year  when  it  was  barely 
as  good  and  would  not  germinate  so  well  and  we  would 
have  to  sow  it  a little  thicker. 

13900.  Do  you  think  there  ban  been  any  improve- 
ment within  the  last  ten  years? — I think  there  has 
been  a slight  improvement  and  that  the  seed  is  better 
now  than  ever  it  was.  A bag  of  seed  will  sow  more 
now  than  ever  before. 

13901.  But  that  may  not  necessarily  mean  an  im- 
provement in  the  seed? — I think  the  breed  or  stock 
is  as  good  as  ever  it  was. 

13902.  If  the  pickles  are  not  so  well  developed  now 
there  will  be  more  in  the  bag? — I have  no  faith  in  that 
theory. 

13903.  Personally  you  would  not  mind  getting  light 
pickles? — I would  not  if  I got  the  seed  from  a good 
firm  and  knew  where  the  seed  was  coming  from. 

13904.  What  is  your' opinion  of  the  scheme  of  the 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  for  offering  prizes 
for  flax  on  foot? — I suppose  there  are  some  faults  in  it, 
but  it  has  also  some  good  features.  It  has  brought 
people  to  bring  their  minds  to  bear  on  the  growing  of 


13905.  Do  you  think  that  the  ratepayers  have  any 
objection  to  seeing  that  scheme  continued? — There 
may  be  a few  who  object.  There  are  always  people 
who  raise  objections  to  everything  that  is  started,  but 
as  a body  the  ratepayers  do  not  object. 

13906.  You  have  to  go  by  the  majority  in  such  cases? 
—Yes. 

13907.  And  you  think  there  is  a majority  in  favour 
of  continuing  the  scheme? — I do,  indeed. 

13908.  You  told  Mr.  Stewart  that  you  charge  the 
same  price  for  scutching  now  as  ever  you  did?— Yes. 

13909.  The  cost  of  labour  to  the  farmer  has  in- 
creased?— You  have  to  pay  a man  more  for  handling 
and  the  scutchers  also  get  more.  I pay  the  scutchers 
4s.  for  cleaning  the  flax,  which  is  half  of  what  I get. 

13910.  But  the  cost  of  labour  to  the  farmer  has  in- 
creased?— Yes. 

13911.  And  the  cost  of  labour  to  the  scutch  mill- 
owner  has  also,  increased? — There  is  no  doubt  it  has 
increased  all  round.  I remember  getting  a man  for 
Is.  6d.  a day,  but  he  now  gets  3s.  a day. 

13912.  Me.  Lane. — You  have  been,  unfortunately, 
prosecuted  several  times? — Yes,  over  and  over  again- 

13913.  For  how  many  years? — About  five  or  six. 

13914.  Have  you  been  prosecuted  every  year  in  suc- 
cession for  the  last_five  or  six  years? — Well,  sometimes 
they  skipped  me. 

13915.  Were  the  prosecutions  always  brought  bv  the 
same  bailiff? — Yes ; mostly  always  the  same.  They 
were  brought  by  a Mr.  Nevin,  of  Derry. 

13916.  Wats  the  bailiff  who  gave  evidence  regarding 
the  offence  always  the  same? — No;  not  always.  There 
were  bailiffs  named’  Lyttle  and  Ewing,  and  I think  they 
are  here  still. 

13917.  When  these  prosecutions  were  brought,  did 
they  result  in  fines  being  inflicted  upon  you? — I think 
there  were  only  two  cases  in  which  they  succeeded. 
In  the  last'  case  I was,  unfortunately,  unable  to  pro- 
duce my  principal  witness,  as  he  had  emigrated. 

13918.  Yon  were  not  able  to  give  evidence  on  vour 
own  behalf?— No. 

13919.  You  felt  that  that  was  a grievance? — Yes; 
l feel  it  a very  great  hardship  that  farmers  should 
be  treated  like  criminals  in  these  cases. 


13920.  Were  you  put  into  the  dock?— Yes,  I was 
certainly. 

13921.  And  was  that  against  your  will? — Yes;  I had 
been  prosecuted  for  assaulting  the  bailiff  as  well  as 
flax-water,  but  I did  not  assault  him. 

13J22.  Were  you  ever  put  in  the  dock  in  respect  of 
a iqo'Water  prosecution?— Yes. 

^ 23.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  placed  in 
ne  dock  for  no  greater  an  offence  than  letting  off  flax- 
water?—' Yas. 

13924  Did  you  object  to  being  put  in  the  dock? — 
™ not  mind  going  into  the  dock. 

0925.  It  is  a great  grievance  that  farmers  should 
..  ?u„‘  Wto  the  dock  in  respect  of  flax-water  prosecu- 
onsr — Yes;  and  if  they  go  on  prosecuting  me  I will 
top  growing  flax. 

13926.  Are  ali  farmers  charged  with  this  offence 
p acea  in  the  dock  — Every  man  charged  with  a 
unmal  offence  is  placed  in  the  dock. 


13927.  Farmers  need  not  go  into  the  dock  in  respect  Steabane. 
ot  those  cases.  They  can  refuse  to  do  so?— You  stand  — 
dock  C°Urt  m the  Same  Way  88  if  you  wer6  in  the  Joey  9, 1910. 

13928.  Mr.  Goedon. — I would  like  you  to  be  quite  William 
clear  and  tell  us  if  you  were  really  placed  in  the  dock  M'Ghee, 
in  the  same  way  as  a man  charged  with  some  felonious  Esct.  J-p- 
ottence.— \\ell,  not  when  my  case  was  heard  at 
inirord,  but  I was  put  where  criminals  stand  at  Stran- 
orlar,  as  there  is  no  dock  there. 

• ^R;  Lane- — Your  statement  about  being  put 

into  the  dock  is  not  quite  correct?— What  I mean  is 
tlmt  when  a farmer  is  summoned  for  letting  off  flax- 
water  he  cannot  give  evidence  and  stands  in  the  court 
nice  a criminal. 

13930.  No,  it  is  quite  different,  as  being  put  Into  the 
dock  is  much  more  degrading?— Well,  at  any  rate,  it 
is  very  annoying. 

13931.  It  is  certainly  very  annoying  for  farmers  to 
be  summoned,  but  you  realise  that  fish  must  be  pro- 
tected?— -I  do  not  see  how  prosecuting  farmers  is  pro- 
i^n  j ^ * cannot  ever  remember  seeing  fish 

tailed  by  flax-water. 

13932.  If  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  flax-water 
does  tall  young  fish  you  would  not  think  it  unreason- 
able that  the  flow  of  that  flax-water  into  rivers  should 
be  checked?— Not  if  it  is  possible  to  check  it  without 
interfering  with  the  flax  industry,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
cultivate  and  steep  flax  properly  and  prevent-  some  of 
the  water  getting  into  the  rivers. 

13933.  There  is  a fishing  industry  as  well  as  a flax  in- 
dustry?— Yes,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  flax-water 
kills  the  fish.  In  the  sixties  there  was  far  more  flax 
cultivated  and  far  more  flax-water  got  into  the  rivers, 
and  yet  there  were  more  fish  in  the  rivers. 

13934.  Do  you  say  that  the  fishing  industry  should 
not  be  allowed  to  affect  the  flax-growing  industry? — I 


13935.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  equally  just  for  those 
interested  in  the  fishing  to  contend  that  the  flax  in- 
dustry must  not  affect  the  fishing?— Yes,  but  the  one  is 
pushed  rather  far. 

13936.  You  are  awa,re  that  a large  number  of  fisher- 
men depend  for  a livelihood  on  salmon  fishing? — I know 
that,  but  I do  not  think  that  flax-water  interferes  with 

f.llO  Polling 


13937.  On  the  assumption  that  flax-water  injured 
the  supply  of  fish,  do  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  have  some  check  put  on  flax-water  getting  into  the 
rivers? — What. I want  to  say  is  that  flax-water  did  not 
injure  fishiug  in  the  sixties  when  there  was  five  times 
the  amount  of  flax,  and  more  grown  then  than  now, 
and  there  was  a bigger  supply  of  fish  also. 

13938.  The  fishermen  do  not  say  that  flax-water  is 
the  only  cause  of  the  decline  in  fish,  but  they  say  it 
is  one  of  the  causes? — I don’t  believe  it  is. 

13939.  You  referred  to  the  time  when  farmers  were 
not  prevented  from  steeping  flax  in  lakes,  and  you 
expressed  the  opinion  that  that  was  a great  heln  to  the 
flax?— Yes. 

18940.  Were  there  many  lakes  in  your  district  where 
that  took  place? — There  is  a lake  beside  Stranorlar 
where  a lot  of  flax  was  steeped. 

13941.  Farmers  are  now  prohibited  from  steeping  flax 
in  that  lake? — Yes.  A farmer  whose  land  adjoins  the 
lake  was  brought  up  and  fined  three  or  four  times  for 
steeping  flax  in  the  lake. 

13942.  How  many  formers  were  in  the  habit  of 
steeping  their  flax  m that  lake? — There  were  a good 
few ; I could  not  say  how  many  at  present. 

13943.  Was  flax  brought  from  some  distance  for  the 
purpose  of  being  steeped  there? — It  was. 

13944.  You  referred  to  a mill-dam  in  which  you  for- 
merly steeped  flax? — Yes. 

13945.  Is  that  your  own  mill-dam? — Yes. 

13946.  You  are  not  allowed  to  steep  flax  there  now? — 
No. 

13947.  When  were  you  stopped  from  doing  so? — They 
sent  me  an  injunction  or  some  sort  of  order  against 
doing  so. 

13948.  Did  you  sign  an  undertaking  that  you  would 
not  steep  flax  there  in  future? — No;  I did.  not. 

13949.  And  did  you  cease  steeping  flax  in  your  own 
mill-dam  because  of  a notice  served  upon  you? — -Well, 
I did  not  like  to  be  always  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates over  tills  matter.  I said  I would  try  and  get 
other  dams  to  steep  in,  and  not  use  the  mill-dam  any 
more. 

13950.  Could  you  make  provision  at  this  mill-dam  to 
prevent  the  flax-water  from  getting  into  the  river?— 
Yes ; I could  let  the  water  off  into  a dam  lower  down. 
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13951.  Are  you  willing  to  do  that? — Yes,  I am. 

13952.  Are  there  any  fish  in  that  mill  dam? — Yes, 
some  small  trout. 

13953.  There  are  fish  in  the  stream  that  feeds  the 
mill  dam? — Yes,  small  ones. 

13954.  Are  there  any  young  salmon? — No ; there 
are  no  young  salmon  up  there. 

13955.  Are  you  aware  that  there  might  be  small 
salmon  fry  in  a river  without  your  knowing  it? — That 
might  be,  but  I have  never  seen  salmon  killed  by  flax- 
water,  although  I have  seen  trout  fry  killed  by  it. 

13956.  Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  salmon 
fry  and  trout  fry? — I kept  some  of  this  flax-water  in 
the  mill-dam  for  some  days  in  order  to  settle  it,  and 
for  about  200  yards  up  the  river  it  was  actually 
living  with  salmon  fry,  feeding  from  the  vegetable 
matter  from  the  dam. 

13956a.  Were  they  all  splashing  about  on  the  sur- 
face ? — Yes. 

13957.  Do  you  think  they  were  enjoying  it?— They 
all  disappeared  when  the  water  stopped. 

13958.  Did  they  die? — Not  a single  one  of  them,  and 
if  you  go  to  the  river  where  there  is  a stream  coming 
from  a flax-dam  you  will  find  salmon  fry  in  thousands 
feeding  on  the  flax-water. 

13959.  Do  your  cattle  drink  flax-water? — They  do. 

13960.  Do  they  like  it? — I never  saw  it  do  them  any 
harm,  and  they  have  little  else  to  drink  at  that  season 
of  tlie  year. 

13961.  You  raised  the  point  that  you  wanted  to  run 
water  into  a flax-dam  and  allow  it  to  trickle  out 
again,  so  as  to  secure  a white  coloured  flax? — No 
doubt,  I think  that  would  be  good  for  the  flax  all  the 
same. 


13962.  You  realise  that  fisheries  must  be  protected 
and  as  a flax-grower,  knowing  the  Fishery  Laws 
generally,  what  changes  do  you  think  are  desirable  in 
those  laws? — Really,  I do  not  know,  I am  sure. 

13963.  You  do  not  want  to  have  it  all  your  own  way? 
— It  is  very  hard  to  suggest  anything  to  meet  all  cases. 
Provision  in  the  way  of  catch-dams  could  be  made  in 
a good  many  cases,  but  there  are  lots  of  other  cases 
where  farmers  could  not  make  catch-dams  owing  to 
the  situation  of  their  land.  They  may  have  good 
dams,  and  would  have  to  give  up  steeping  flax  alto- 
gether. 

13964.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  a man  with  a 
catch-dam  has  been  prosecuted? — I do  not  know  of 
any. 

13965.  Then  would  catch-dams  solve  the  difficulty? 
—I  should  have  said  that  I was  prosecuted  myself 
over  a catch-dam. 

13966.  You  must  not  have  used  it  properly? — I did, 
but,  unfortunately,  another  man  let  off  a dam  at  the 
same  time  that  I sent  mine  into  tho  catch-dam,  and 
they  thought  the  flax-water  going  into  the  river  was 
from  my  dam. 

13967.  Do  you  think  farmers  get  fair  treatment 
from  the  water  bailiffs? — I do  not. 

13968.  Do  you  think  one  farmer  iis  singled  out  from 
others  for  prosecution? — I do  not  mind  that,  but  a 
bailiff  will  swear  anything  to  sustain  his  case  and  get 
a conviction. 

13969.  Mr.  Gordon. — Can  yon  suggest  any  way  by 
means  of  which  the  area  under  flax  could  be  increased? 
— If  the  price  of  flax  went  up  and  remained  good,  I 
am  sure  that  the  pooplo  who  left  off  growing  it  would 
take  it  up  again. 

13970.  It  is  mainly  a question  of  price? — There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 


McElhinny, 

Esq. 


John  McElhinny,  Esq.,  representing  the  Strnnorlar  Co-operative  Flax  Society,  Ltd.,  examined. 


13971.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  represent  the  Strnnorlar 
Co-operative  Society? — Yes,  I am  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  our  chairman  is  coming  here,  too. 

13972.  Are  you  a farmer? — I am. 

13973  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  growing  flax 
continuously  for  a number  of  years? — I have  not  been 
farming  very  long,  but  I have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  flax  industry  for  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

13974.  On  an  average,  what  area  do  you  grow  in 
flax? — About  41  acres. 

13975.  Has  the  area  under  flax  in  your  district  de- 
creased?— Yes,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  there 
has  been  a decrease. 

13976.  Would  you  say  that  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable decrease  in  flax  cultivation  in  your  district? 
— No,  I would  say  there  has  been  both  an  increase 
and  a decrease  inside  the  last  ten  years. 

13977.  What  caused  the  increase  and  the  decrease? 
—About  ten  years  ago  flax  was  dear,  and  there  war,  a 
big  increase  in  sowing  next  year.  That  crop  did  not 
pay,  and  in  the  following  year  there  was  again  a 
decrease. 

13978.  I take  it  you  are  referring  to  1900  as  the 
year  when  flax  was  dear,  as  it  was  then  7|3.  lid.  per 
stone?— Yes,  I am  not  sure  of  the  year,  but  it  was 
some  time  about  then. 

13979.  Do  you  think  that  the  area  under  flax  will 
be  increased  this  year  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  increase,  be- 
cause the  prices  were  better  last  year.  It  is  alto- 
gether a question  of  price. 

13980.  Would  you  say  that  a decrease  in  acreage  is 
due  to  the  low  prices  prevailing  the  previous  year? — 
Yes. 

13981.  And  also  to  the  unsatisfactory  methods  of 
marketing? — Yes,  that  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

13982.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  best 
method  of  marketing  flax? — My  idea  would  be  the 
open  market,  and  plenty  of  competition. 

13983.  How  does  your  society  dispose  of  tlieir  flax?— 
They  dispose  of  it  in  the  open  market  in  Stranorlar, 
but  there  is  not  enough  of  competition.  We  tried 
sending  the  flax  to  Belfast,  and  it  was  a failure. 

13984.  Did  you  send  the  flax  to  a commission  agent 
in  Belfast? — Yes,  to  a commission  agent  named  Sin- 
clair. I would  not  like  to  say  that  there  was  a boycott 
of  the  flax,  but  I will  say  that  it  might  have  got  more 
support  than  it  did. 

13985.  Have  you  ever  tried  sending  the  flax  to  be 
auctioned  in  Belfast?— That  has  only  been  started  this 
year,  and  we  have  not  tried  it,  but  we  will  try  any- 
thing that  we  think  will  be  an  improvement. 


13986.  Do  you  sell  any  flax  at  your  mill? — No;  we 
are  all  against  that,  and  it  is  against  our  rules  to  sell 
at  the  mill. 

13987.  Do  tho  members  of  the  Society  all  adhere  to 
the  rule  prohibiting  the  sale  of  flax  at  the  mill? — Yes, 
we  have  adhered  to  it. 

13988.  You  believe  that  if  all  the  flax  in  your  district 
was  disposed  of  in  the  open  market  there  would  be 
more  buyers  and  better  competition? — Certainly. 

13989.  In  tho  statement  you  sent  in'  to  us  you  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  careless  handling  in  the  mills 
has  something  to  do  with  tho  decreasein  acreage?— 
Yes. 

13990.  Do  you  mean  careless  handling  at  the  mill 
only  or  also  before  being  sent  to  the  mill? — It  is  care- 
lessly handled  very  often  in  the  pulling,  and  up  till 
it  goes  to  the  mill.  Even  then,  and  especially  if  it 
is  of  bad  quality,  it  gets  rough  handling,  because  the 
scutchers  are  being  paid  so  much  to  the  cwt.,  and, 
of  course,  the  quicker  they  get  through  the  flax  the 
better  for  themselves.  Good  flax  nearly  always  gets 
the  best  chance. 

^ 13991.  Your  co-operative  society  has  a flax-mill?— 

13992.  Do  you  find  that  flax  is  better  scutched  now 
than  it  was  before  the  co-operative  mill  started? — I am 
sure  of  it,  and  the  yield  is  far  better. 

13993.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  as  to  the 
scutching  in  the  co-operative  mill? — No. 

13994.  But  before  the  mill  was  started  you  had  cause 
for  complaint? — Yes.  Before  the  co-operative  mill  was 
started  I never  had  any  yield  and  I got  bad  prices.  I 
stopped  growing  flax,  but  when  the  co-operative  mill 
started  I began  to  grow  flax  again,  and  I have  been 
better  pleased. 

13995.  For  how  many  years  has  the  mill  been  going? 
— It  is  in  existence  about  five  years.  . , 

13996.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  society. 
— About  seventy,  and  I find  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  try  to  do  what  harm  they  can  to  us.  . As  to 
the  private  mill-owners,  I won't  say  they  are  unfriendly, 
but  if  they  find  we  have  any  chance  of  getting  a good 
scutcher,  they  will  do  their  best  to  take  him  away  from 

18997.  In  a case  of  that  sort,  would  your  best  pi80 
not  be  to  outbid  them  in  wages? — We  are  gwing 
scutchers  15s.  a week. 

13998.  Isn’t  it  largely  a competition  in  the  wages 

aid? — It  does  not  matter  what  wages  you  pay  to  a 

ad  man,  he  is  not  worth  them.  ,, 

13999.  You  are  quite  satisfied,  at  all  events,  t 
there  is  a considerable  improvement  in  the  soutenmg 
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of  flax  in  your  district  Bince  the  starting  of  the  co- 
operative mill? — Yes.  I know  a gentleman  wh6  lias 
said  over  and  over  again  that  he  would  prefer  to  pay 
£1  per  cwt.  to  the  co-operative  mill  for  the  scutching 
of  his  flax  than  pay  only  8s.  per  cwt.  to  the  ordinary 
mill-owner.  He  says  he  will  be  better  pleased,  and 
have  more  money  out  of  the  flax  when  scutched  at 
the  co-operative  mill. 

14000.  As  to  the  cost  of  production,  does  it  cost  more 
to  produce  flax  now  than  five  years  ago? — I do  not 
think  it  costs!  much  more.  I have  written  out  a state- 
ment which  I will  hand  in. 

14001.  You  take  as  your  average  for  flax  5 cwt.  to 
the  acre,  at  £3  per  cwt.  That  amounts  to  £15,  and 
you  put  the  average  cost  at  £9  8s.,  leaving  a net  profit 
of  £5  12s.?— Yes. 

14002.  You  compare  that  with  a crop  of  oats? — Yes. 

14003.  You  say  that  the  yield  to  the  acre  is  200 
stone  at  9d.  per  stone,  which  comes  to  £7  10s.;  two 
tons  of  straw  at  35s.  per  ton  £3  10s.,  giving  a total  of 
£11  per  acre? — Yes. 

14004.  And  put  down  the  cost  of  labour,  includ- 
ing seed,  at  £3  19s.,  so  that  the  net  profit  is  £7  Is.  ? — 
Yes. 

14005.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  price  of 
labour? — In  my  own  time  there  has  not  been  much 
of  an  increase,  but  older  men  tell  me  that  there  has 
been  a great  increase  compared  with  their  time.  I 
cannot  go  back  more  than  ten  years. 

14006.  The  reason  I ask  is  because  you  refer  in 
your  sfJtement  to  the  increased  cost  of  production. 
You  think  there  has  been  comparatively  little  increase 
in  wages  within  the  last  five  or  six  years? — None  at 
all. 

14007.  You  state  that  there  has  been  a decrease  in 
the  yield  of  flax? — Yes. 

14008.  Is  that  within  the  last  five  years? — When  there 
is  a good  year  with  flax  dear  there  is  a great  increase 
in  the  sowing  of  flax  for  about  a couple  of  years.  Then 
the  price  goes  down,  and  there  is  a decrease  in  sowing. 
Last  year  flax  fetched  fairly  good  prices,  and  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  flax  in  my  neighbourhood  this 
year. 

14009.  Now,  as  regards  the  average  yield  per  acre, 
yon  say  in  1900  it  was  34  stone,  in  1901  38  stone  and 
1902  36  stone,  and  so  on.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in 
1909  the  yield  was  less  than  in  1905? — I thought  it 
was  acreage  you  were  talking  about. 

14010.  I was  asking  about  yield,  as  you  stated  there 
was  a decrease  in  yield  ? — I could  not  say  much  about 
that.  There  was  one  wet  year  when  the  yield  was 
very  bad. 

14011.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  a decrease 
in  yield  ? — Well,  for  the  last  year  and  the  year  before 
the  yield  was  good. 

14012.  Does  the  yield  vary  from  year  to  year?— I do 
not  think  there  is  much  odds  on  the  whole,  sometimes 
early  districts  will  have  a good  yield,  and  late  dis- 
tricts a bad  yield,  and  in  other  years  that  may  be 
the  reverse. 

14018-4.  Mr.  Barbour. — Have  you  a leading  rule  in 
+ B0C’.ety  un<ier  which  a member  must  send  his  flax 
— ^°’  Wa  baVe  not  that  binding  rule. 

14015.  Do  some  of  your  members  have  their  flax 
scutched  outside  the  society’s  mill?— Yes,  that  has 
heen  done  in  more  cases  than  one,  and  it  has  done  us 
a lot  of  injury. 

pan  you  explain  why  members  do  that? — It 

ould  not  be  easy.  I think  a straight  man  would  not 
oecome  a member  of  the  society  and  do  that,  but  if 

pvnio-  mea.vr^10  are  not  straight  it  is  hard  to 
explain  their  actions. 

Would  a member  lose  money  by  going  out- 
side  the  society’s  mill?-Well,  I know  one  man  who 

lini8°  m°ney  by  doing  that  last  year, 
be  at  tv.  i “ °en  you  tell  US  why  a farmer  should 
that  mn-n,  °SS  of  raon6y  in  that  way?— I can  tell  you 
*},„  , s.  rea,3on.  There  is  a draw  at  the  mill  as  to 

scutrh«*?r  1^°tation  in  which  members'  flax  will  be 
whetW-*  S “an  was  far  back  in  the  draw.  But 
I doTi'+  Wal  *ro,m  want  of  money  or  what  it  was, 
flax  be  was  in  a great  hurry  to  get  his 

We  all  1m  t°ok  it  to  a private  mill-owner, 

cheaner  o 6Ti,that  Price  of  flax  would  not  get  any 
will,'™  +“  w6  advanced,  and  some  of  us  were 

rate  bo  + man  Set  in  our  places.  At  any 

it  scutoboj  k b‘s  to  a private  mill-owner  and  got 
till b"‘  « tad  held  it  h!ck 

1402n  V'Sn  be  paid  for  tie  desertion?— He  did. 
mill  ?-i-Yes  ^tZ°t\,SCatcil?d  non-members’  flax  in  your 
> the  members’  flax  had  heen  scutched. 


14021.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  tow? — The  tow  is 
left  to  the  end  of  the  scutching  season,  when  it  is 
scutched  and  isold  tq  the  best  advantage  If  there  is 
no  debt  to  be  paid  off  the  money  got  for  it  goes  to  the 
benefit  of  the  society. 

14022.  Do  you  mean  that  the  money  got  for  the  tow 
is  divided  among  the  members? — It  is  divided  among 
the  members  _who  sent  in  flax,  and  according  to  the 
amount  sent  in.  If  a man  has  10  cwt.  scutched  flax 
he  will  get  an  allowance  of  tow  according  to  the 
average  per  cwt.  of  the  whole  scutched  flax. 

14023.  Then  the  members  get  something  for  their 
tow? — Yes,  but  last  year  we  had  to  pay  for  a 
new  roof  for  the  mill,  and  we  decided  to  hold  over 
the  tow  money  to  pay  for  that  debt.  But  once  the 
debt  is  cleared  off,  if  there  is  then  any  benefit,  it  will 
go  to  the  members. 

14024.  And  will  the  members  of  the  society  who  get 
their  flax  scutched  at  their  own  mill  be  better  off 
than  the  farmer,  who  go  to  the  proprietary  mill? — 
Yes,  if  we  can  get  good  scutchers.  That  is  the  great 
difficulty  we  have. 

14025.  How  is  the  society  doing  financially?  It  is 
in  a better  position  than  it  was?— Not  much.  We  are 
not  making  much  ground,  but  we  are  not  falling  be- 
hind. We  stand  fully  as  well  an  any  other  co-opera- 
tive society  in  Ireland. 

14026.  Is  the  membership  increasing?— No. 

14027 . Is  the  amount  of  flax  being  scutched 
greater  than  some  years  ago? — No,  it  war,  small  last 
year,  and  the  flax  was  bad  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

14028.  Do  you  expect  more  flax  this  year?— Yes, 
there  will  be  more  to  scutch  this  year. 

14029.  Mr.  Jamfs  Stewart. — You  sell  your  flax  in 
the  open  market  in  Strauorlar? — Yes. 

14030.  Would  your  society  support  an  open  market 
in  Strabane? — I believe  so. 

14031.  You  could  not  get  a market  large  enough  at 
Stranorlar  to  attract  buyers,  and  Strabane  would  be  a 
central  place  for  a good  market?— It  would ; we  have 
done  our  best  to  get  more  buyers  to  attend  our  market, 
but  we  can't  do  it. 

14032.  If  flax  was  no  longer  sold  at  the  mill,  and 
there  was  a good  market  in  Strabane,  would  you  attend 
that  market? — Yes;  we  are  not  selling  flax  every  day. 

14033.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Do  you  believe  in 
paying  scutchers  by  weight  instead  of  by  time  ? — No ; 

I think  bad  flax  always  gets  a very  poor  chance  that 
way. 

14034.  You  would  not  expect  the  same  yield  from 
it? — No.  I know  that  in  my  own  case  I do  not  get 
the  same  yield. 

14035.  Was  it  on  account  of  so  much  rug  that  you 
gave  up  sending  your  flax  to  the  proprietary  mill? — I 
gave  it  up  because  I found  it  was  not  paying  me.  I 
would  have  no  yield  at  all.  I know,  for  instance, 
that  I have  a field  of  4 acres  and  3 roods.  I had  a 
crop  of  good  flax  off  it,  and  I sent  it  to  a proprietary 
mill  to  be  scutched,  and  I thought  I would  have  a 
good  deal  of  flax.  I sent  two  horses  and  carts  to 
draw  it  from  the  mill  after  being  scutched.  I happened 
to  meet  the  horses  and  carts  and  one  was  coming  back 
empty.  There  was  only  one  loadful,  and  it  weighed 
only  13  cwt.  Six  years  afterwards  I put  the  same  field 
down  in  flax,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  an  acre. 
There  were  only  4 acres  and  one  rood  under  flax.  I 
took  the  flax  to  the  co-operative  mill,  and,  notwith- 
standing that  I had  half  an  acre  less  tins  time,  I got 
20  cwt.  from  the  mill. 

14036.  Would  you  say  that  it  is  the  general  belief 
of  farmers  through  the  country  that  there  is  not  enough 
care  taken  over  the  flax  in  the  proprietary  mills?— 
Well,  I think  that  where  you  have  a man  working  at 
flax  for  so  much  by  the  stone  he  wants  to  make  a day’s 
wages,  and  if  he  meets  bad  flax  he  will  go  through  it 
as  quickly  as  he  can  to  get  it  out  of  his  hands.  You 
can't  blame  the  man,  as  he  wants  to  make  his  day’s 
wages. 

- 14037.  When  you  have  squared  up  the  accounts  at 
your  mill,  there  is  a certain  amount  of  money  for  rug 
and  tow.  How  much  do  you  allow  the  farmer  in 
respect  of  that  per  cwt.  ? — In  the  first  year  we  had  no 
debt  on  the  mill,  and  after  squaring  up  we  were  able 
to  afford  to  pay  2s.  to  the  cwt. 

14038.  You  heard  Mr.  Stewart  ask  Mr.  M'Ghee 
could  he  ■scutch  as  well  in  his  mill!  for  8s.  a cwt.  as  the 
oo-operative  mill  oould  at  10s.  a cwt? — Yes;  I do  not 
believe  he  can  scutch  as  well  as  us  at  8s.  a cwt. 

14039.  But  if  Mr.  M'Ghee  keeps  the  tow  and  the 
co-operative  mill  allows  2s.  a cwt.  in  respect  of  it  or 
gives  it  back  to  the  farmer,  are  not  the  prices  just 
the  same? — Yes. 
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14040.  So  that  Mr.  M'Ghee  is  as  well  paid  at  8s.  a 
cwb.  as  the  co-operative  mill  at  10s.  P — -Yes,  and  per- 
haps better. 

14041.  You  mentioned  a crop  of  flax  taken  on  tour 
acres  and  three  roods  producing  only  13  cwt.P — Yes. 

14042.  How  long  is  that  ago? — Nino  or  ten  years 
ago. 

14043.  You  sent  two  carts  to  the  scutch-null  for 
the  flax,  but  you  only  got  one  load? — Yes. 

14044.  That  was  rather  disappointing? — Yen. 

14045.  What  place  in  your  rotation  do  you  sow 
flax?— In  second  lea. 

14046.  Do  you  find  in  that  rotation  that  sometimes 
you  will  have  a very  bad  crop  of  straw  and  a very 
small  quantity  of  fibre  even  from  the  best  conducted 
mills? — That's  a fact. 

14047.  You  believe  that  the  smallness  of  the  flax 
that  year  was  due  to  something  wrong  in  the  mili,  be- 
cause next  time,  notwithstanding  that  you  had  half  an 
acre  less  in  flax,  you  got  more  flax  from  another  mill? 
Yes. 

14048.  You  attribute  the  difference  in  the  yield  to 
the  mill? — I do,  but,  of  course,  I may  be  mistaken. 

14049.  You  mentioned  that  one  gentleman  said  he 
would  prefer  to  give  £1  a cwt.  to  have  his  flax 
scutched  in  a co-operative  mill  rather  than  8s.  a cwt. 
to  have  it  scutched  in  a proprietary  mill?— Yes. 

14050.  That  is  a difference  of  12s.  a cwt.  Now,  has 
flax  growing  in  your  locality  decreased  within  recent 
years  even  with  the  advent  of  the  co-operative  mill? 
— Yets,  but  there  are  a lot  of  people  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  co-operative  mill.  They  stand  aside  to  see  it 
tried,  and  if  it  is  a success  and  money  is  being  made 
out  of  it,  then  they  will  all  run  to  it.  But  they,  won’t 
speculate  a shilling. 

14051.  Don't  you  think  that  the  farmer,  ajs  a rule, 
knows  a good  thing  when  he  sees  it? — Some  of  them 
do  not. 

14052.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  statement  of  this 
gentleman,  that  he  would  prefer  to  pay  12s.  a cwt. 
more  for  the  services  of  the  co-operative  mill,  do  you 
think  that  if  flax  had  gone  up  12s.  a cwt,  in  price 
within  these  last  five  years, _ that  there  would  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  flax  ? — There 
would  certainly. 

14053.  And  although  you  assert  that  the  co-opera- 
tive system  ban  made  a difference  equivalent  to  12s.  a 
cwt.  in.  the  price  of  flax,  yet  the  yield  has  not  in- 
creased?— I am  only  telling  you  what  the  gentleman 
said. 

14054.  And  another  gentleman  may  say  quite  the 
opposite  ?— Yes.  Before  the  co-operative  mill  well 
started  this  gentleman  had  been  sowing  only  a bag 
of  flax,  and  he  attributed  it  doing  badly  for  some 
years  to  the  mills.  When  the  co-operative  mill  started 
he  tried  another  bag  of  flax,  and  became  a member  of 
the  society.  After  that  he  sowed  five  bags  of  flax  in 
the  year,  and  took  land  outside  his  own,  and  said  it 
would  pay  him  better  to  pay  a £1  cwt.  for  the  co- 
operative scutching  than  8s.  to  the  proprietary  mills, 
as  he  made  money  in  the  one  case  and  lost  it  in  the 
other. 

14055.  Can  you  give  us  any  actual  test  of  this 
matter,  as  it  is  not  fair  to  set  up  one  man's  crop  as 
proving  the  whole  matter? — Well,  I will  count  my- 
self along  with  that  man. 

14056.  But  do  you  know  of  any  actual  test  between 
the  woyk  of  the  co-operative  and  the  proprietary  mills  ? 
— 'When  some  men  deserted  one  society  we  asked  for 
half  of  their  flax  to  scutch  and  let  the  other  half  go 
to  the  proprietary  mills  and  see  which  paid  best.  We 
were  willing  to  give  any  member  that  test,  but  none 
of  them  ever  accepted  it. 

14057.  You  mention  that  a member  of  your  society 
lost  considerably  by  leaving  it  and  going  to  a pro- 
prietary mill? — Yes,  he  was  in  such  a hurry  to  have 
his  flax  scutched  early. 

_ :14058.  I think  you  stated  that  he  sold  his  flax  early 
in  the  season  and  the  price  went  up  as  the  season 
advanced? — That  is  so. 

14059.  If  he  had  waited  he  would  have  got  a much 
better  price  for  his  flax?— Yes. 

14060.  Then  you  don’t  assert  that  it  was  owing  to 
his  flax  being  badly  treated  at  the  proprietary  rhill 
that  he  lost  money? — No,  I do  not. 

14061.  You  sell  all  your  flax  in,  the  open  market? 


14062.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  a healthy  system, 
and  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  the  industry  in 
general  if  all  the  flax  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  open 


market? — Yes.  _ I believe  that  selling  at  the  mine  }8 
destroying  the  industry. 

14063.  Would  it  not  also  be  an  advantage  if  the  flax 
scutched  at  the  proprietary  mills  and  that  scutched 
at  the  co-operative  mills  was  all  taken  to  the  market 
so  that  farmers  could  see  what  was  being  done.  There 
would  be  more  competition  among  the'  mills,  there 
would  bo  a still  greater  improvement  in  scutching,  and 
farmers  would  benefit  greatly? — I quite  agree  with 
that. 

14064.  When  flux  is  scutched  at  a proprietary  mill 
and  sold  there  it  may  bo  good  or  bad  or  well  or  badly 
scutched,  but  iu  any  event  the  scutcher  gets  off  as 
his  work  is  not  subject  to  much  criticism?— That  is 
right. 

14065.  And  don’t  you  think  that  if  the  farmers  of 
your  district  brought  their  flax  to  the  open  market  and 
saw  it  sold  they  would  bo  able,  by  looking  at  the  other 
lots  of  flax  exposed  for  sale,  to  form  a very  good 
judgment  as  to  whether  their  flax  had  been  economi- 
cally and  beneficially  worked? — Yes,  I do. 

14066.  And,  consequently,  it  would  be  a great  ad- 
vantage if  farmers  brought  their  flax  to  the  open 
market? — It  would  bo  a great  advantage.  There  are 
plenty  of  farmers  selling  flax  who  might  have  very  good 
flax,  but  they  know  as  much  about  the  value  of  it 
as  I do  about  diamonds.  In  the  open  market,  where 
there  would  be  any  amount  of  competition  and  fanners 
would  see  what  was  going  on,  a farmer  would  soon 
get  to  know  the  value  of  his  flax  and  the  price  he 
should  get  for  it.  With  flax  being  sold  at  the  mill, 
the  farmer  never  gets  to  know  the  article  which  brings 
in  the  best  price. 

14067.  From  your  experience  of  the  co-operative 
mills,  can  you  say  could  they  clear  their  expenses  for 
the  last  five  years  without  the  profits  from  the  tow?— 
We  eon  clear  expenses  by  scutching  at  10s.  per  cwt. 
We  tried  it  at  9s.  per  cwt.,  but  there  was  a slight  loss. 

14068.  Would  tho  private  mill-owner  be  in  the  same 
position? — I suppose  ho  would,  but  I cannot  say  for 
them. 

14069.  The  society  practically  manage  the  business 
of  the  mill  themselves? — Two  or  three  of  them  do 
that  and  the  rest  look  on. 

14070.  You  get  no  remuneration  for  that?— No. 

14071.  Would  you  expect  a mill-owner  to  run  his 
mill  out  of  pure  philanthropy? — Well,  he  has  no  call 
to  keep  a mill  if  ho  is  not  making  money  out  of  it. 

.14072.  You  say  that  the  private  mill-owners  are 
against  the  co-operative  societies? — I do  not  say  that 
they  are  against  us,  but  they  do  not  give  us  much 
assistance. 

14073.  Would  you  think  it  -natural  for  mill-owners 
to  give  assistance  to  their  competitors? — That  is.  true, 
but  if  the  farmers  stuck  better  to  us  we  could  let  the 
mill-owners  tear  away,  as  wo  could  do  without  them. 

14074.  Are  these  private  mills  worked  as  long  in  the 
season  as  the  co-operative  mills? — Some  of  them 
longer. 

14075.  When  a farmer  becomes  a member  of  a co- 
operative society  he  becomes  more  or  less  a mill-owner, 
as  ho  has  an  interest  in  a mill? — Some  of  them  realise 
that,  but  others  do  not  take  the  slightest  interest. 

14076.  The  farmers  who  do  take  an  interest  in  the 
society  will  be  found  lauding  the  work  of  their  mill, 
disparaging  the  work  of  the  private  mill-owner,  and  in 
that  way  canvassing  for  the  society?— The  members 
are  too  lukewarm,  and  they  won’t  canvass  or  do  any- 
thing to  advance  the  interests  of  the  society. 

14077.  Do  you  think  if  a few  of  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Boeiety  went  round  and  canvassed  fanners 
they  were  acquainted  with  and  their  friends  to  take 
their  flax  to  the  co-operative  mill,  the  private  null- 
owner  would  have  more  or  less  of  a grievance?—-1 
suppose  he  would,  certainly. 

14078.  And  don’t  you  think  that  that  is  the 
reason  why  private  mill-owners  are  opposed  to  tne 
co-operative  societies? — Certainly,  I do  not  see  any 
other. 

14079.  A society  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
a mill  when  they  want  one,  as  farmers  are  willing  jo 
let  mills  to  the  society  on  reasonable  terms? — I won 
not  say  on  reasonable  terms,  as  I think  they  are  1 
reasonable.  , 

14080.  If  private  mill-owners  were  making  as  gr®j 
a fortune  as  you  think  out  of  their  mills  they  worn 
be  rather  hard  to  satisfy  as  regards  price? — There  is 
bit  of  a gold  mine -in  the  tow. 

14081.  Have  you  discovered  that  that  is  so?  No. , 
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14082.  Do  you  think  that  the  co-operative  mills 
make  a great  deal  less  than  the  proprietary  mills? — I 
think  they  do. 

14083.  Have  you  any  test  of  that? — No,  I do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  mill  matters. 

14084.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  of  rescutched  tow 
to  the  scutched  flax? — Our  chairman  is  here  and  he 
will  be  able  to  give  you  evidence  on  that  point. 

14085.  And  we  would  also  require  the  private  mill- 
owners  returns?— Yes;  they  should  give  them  as  we 
are  only  speaking  for  ourselves. 

14086.  Mb.  Hinchodiff. — I understood  you  to  say 
that  a farmer  would  be  discouraged  from  sowing  flax 
if  he  had  a bad  yield  or  a bad  price? — Yes. 

14087.  Would  that  be  general? — Yes. 

14088.  And  would  it  mean  an  all  round  decrease? — 
Yes.  It  is  just  a question  of  price.  If  he  gets  a good 
price  there  will  be  more  flax  sown. 

14089.  You  say  that  as  a general  rule  a farmer  does 
not  know  the  relative  value  of  the  flax  he  sells?— That 
fe  so.  I am  a farmer  and  I would  not  undertake  to 
judge  the  value  of  the  flax  at  all. 

14090.  Have  the  Department  taken  steps  to  assist 
the  farmers  coming  to  Stranorlar  market  as  to  the 
value  of  their  flax? — Yes ; there  are  instructors  under 
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the  Department  there  who  tell  us  whether  the  flax  is 
of  good  quality  and  let  us  know  about  the  price 
we  should  get. 

14091.  Do  they  give  farmers  an  indication  of  the 
amount  which  might  fairly  be  asked  ? — Yes. 

14092.  Do  you  favour  a continuance  of  that  system  P 
— Yes. 

14093.  Tlie  work  of  these  particular  men  is  being 
criticised,  but  you  would  advise  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  continue  them? — Yes;  I never  saw  them 
doing  anything  wrong,  and  everyone  must  talk  as 
they  find  thing!  done. 

14094.  Are  the  members  of  your  society  well  pleased 
with  the  help  given  them  in  the  marketing  of  flax? — 
I do  not  see  how  they  could  get  any  more  help.  We 
cannot  get  any  more  men  to  come  to  the  market,  and 
the  selling  of  flax  in  the  mills  makes  the  market  poor. 

14095.  Tim  only  way  in  which  the  market  could  be 
made  better  is  for  the  farmers  to  do  like  the  members 
of  the  co-operative  society — bring  out  their  flax? — Yes; 
that  would  be  a good  job.  The  man  with  the  bad  flax 
would  come  out  better,  but  the  private  mill-owner 
for  the  sake  of  the  name  of  his  mill  doing  well,  does  his 
best  to  get  selling  the  good  flax  at  the  mill. 


James  For,  Esq.,  representing  the  Stranorlar  Co-operative  Flax  Society,  Ltd.,  examined. 


14096.  Mr.  Gordon.— You  are  a farmer  ?— Yes. 

14097.  Do  you  grow  flax?— Yes. 

14098.  Have  you  been  growing  it  continuously  for 
a number  of  years? — Yes,  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

14099.  What  district  do  you  represent? — Stranorlar. 

14100.  Has  the  area  under  flax  decreased  in  your  dis- 
trict?  It  lias  decreased  for  these  last  two  or  three 

J°14lbl.  Has  it  decreased  to  any  great  extent? — Yes. 

14102.  In  the  statement  you  sent  in  to  us  you  men- 
tion that  the  decrease  in  the  area  under  flax  in  your 
district  is  due  to  flax  being  sown  too  often  on  the  same 
land,  and  hence  the  yield  being  poor P— Yes;  whenever 
it  is  sown  too  often  the  yield  is  small. 

14103.  Has  the  rotation  in  your  district  varied  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years  ?— Not  a hit.  . 

14104.  It  is  exactly  the  same  rotation  still  r — It  is. 

14105.  Then  how  is  it  that  flax  is  being  grown  more 
frequently  on  the  same  land? — Whenever  it  is  fol- 
lowed up  too  often  on  the  same  land. 

14106.  But  you  have  told  us  that  the  area  under 
flax  has  decreased  and  you  have  also  stated  that  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  rotation? — Yes. 

14107.  If  there  is  less  flax  being  grown  now  than  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  the  rotation  is  the  same, 
how  is  it  that  flax  is  being  grown  more  frequently  upon 
the  same  laud? — Many  people  have  stopped  it  because 
of  the  small  yield  and  the  price  was  not  good.  Those 
who  keep  on  grow  it  more  frequently. 

14108.  Comparatively  speaking  there  are  only _ a few 
people  in  your  neighbourhood  who  are  continuing  to 
grow  flax?— Yes. 

14109.  Are  there  many  large  fanners  who  have 
ceased  to  grow  flax?— Yes,  a good  many  have  stopped 
it. 

14110.  Was  that  on  aeoount  of  yield  or  price? — On 
account  of  both  yield  and  price  and  the  expense  of 
labour. 

14111.  How  often  do  farmers  in  your  district  grow 
flax  upon  the  same  land? — Some  small  farmers  grow 
it  at  the  rate  of  nine  years  and  some  at  seven. 

14112.  Do  you  think  the  quality  of  flax  is  as  good 
ns  it  was  a number  of  years  ago? — No;  it  is  not  so 
good  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  fibre  is  weaker. 

14118.  Db  you  think  that  that  is  due  to  those  who 
have  small  farms  growing  the  flax  and  those  with  the 
big  farms  giving  it  up? — Yes;  and  to  the  seasons 
which  are  not  as  good. 

14114.  Has  the  cast  of  growing  and  handling  flax 
gone  up?— Yes;  labour  is  higher. 


14115.  If  the  price  of  flax  remained  as  high  as  it  was 
last  year,  do  you  think  that  a larger  number  of  farmers 
in  your  neighbourhood  would  grow  flax? — Yes,  I be- 
lieve they  would,  as  there  is  more  being  grown  this 
year  on  account  of  the  prices  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years  being  satisfactory. 

14116.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient 
labour  to  work  the  flax  crop? — There  is  great  difficulty 
in  getting  hands  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

14117.  If  you  were  to  offer  higher  wages  would  you 
have  any  difficulty  in  procuring  labour? — You  cannot 
get  the  hands  no  matter  what  you  pay. 

14118.  You  are  referring  to  the  Stranorlar  district? — 
Yes. 

14119.  I understood  that  in  the  Stranorlar  district  the 
Rural  District  Council  had  erected  a large  number  of 
labourers’  cottages,  and  that  that  had  caused  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  labour? — Some  of  the  men  liv- 
ing in  these  cottages  are  not  great  labourers. 

14120.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  the  disposal  of 
flax- water? — No,  not  a "bit. 

14121'.  Is  there  any  grievance  in  that  respect  in  your 
district? — There  is  with  some,  but  not  with  me.  There 
are  two  or  three  mill  dams  below  where  I steep  and  the 
flax-water  can  go  there  and  lie  for  some  months. 

14122.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  heard  Mr.  M'Elhinny’s 
evidence? — Yes. 

14123.  Do  you  agree  with  it  generally? — Yes. 

14124.  You  are  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  co- 
operative society? — Yes. 

14125.  You  think  it  has  been  beneficial  to  the  mem- 
bers?— Yes. 

14126.  You  do  not  regret  that  it  has  been  started 
there? — No,  it  has  been  very  useful  to  the  outside  mills. 

14127.  It  has  set  them  a good  example? — Yes,  it 
makes  them  work  their  flax  better. 

14128.  Did  the  other  mills  need  that  example? — I 
believe  they  did. 

14129.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — What  sort  of  seed,  Riga  or 
Dutch,  is  used  in  your  district? — Riga. 

.14130.  Have  you  seen  Dutch  seed,  grown? — Yes. 

14131.  How  has  Riga  child  done  in  your  district? — 
It  has  done  very  well,  too. 

14132.  Would  you  say  that  in  some  years  it  has 
beaten  Riga  and  Pernau  Crown? — Yes. 

14133.  Would  the  general  opinion  be  that  Riga  seed 
suits  your  district? — Yes,  I tmnk  it  does  best. 

14184.  If  experiments  showed  that  Riga  child  would 
do  better  would  you  take  up  sowing  that  seed? — It  is 
near  the  same  class  of  seed. 

14135.  It  is  from  a different-  country? — Yes. 


Edward  McFeely , Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Stranorlar  Co-operative  Flax  Society,  Ltd.,  examined. 


Gordon. — You  represent  the  Stranorl 
FIax  Society?— Yes. 

nno  y°u  have  come  here  to  give  evidence 

beL  Vhetre?r,esentativ6s  of  thafc  society?— Yes,  I ha 
V the  society  to  give  evidence. 

4A0H.  Are  you  a farmer? — I am. 


14139.  And  have  you  been  growing  flax  for  a num- 
ber of  years? — Yes,  since  1884  or  1885  I have  been 
growing  it  more  or  less  every  year. 

14140.  Has  the  area  of  flax  in  your  district  de- 
creased?— Yes,  it  has  decreased  very  considerably 
during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 


Strabane. 
July  91 1910. 
John 

McElhinny, 

Esq. 


James 
Foy,  Esq. 


Edward 
McFeely. 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Strabane.  14141.  What  in  your  opinion  has  brought  about  that 
— decrease? — I look  on  one  of  the  principal  causes — in 

Jule  9, 1910.  fact,  the  primary  cause — as  the  fluctuations  in  market 
prices. 

Edward  14142.  Low  prices  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  the 

decrease? — Yea. 

'r‘  14148.  The  prices  have  been  higher  during  the  past 

year? — Yes,  very  considerably  higher.  For  the  past 
two  years  prices  have  been  better. 

14144.  Will  those  improved  prices  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  area  under  flax  this  year? — Yes,  the  area 
has  increased  this  year. 

• 14145.  What  price  do  you  consider  would  pay  a far- 

mer for  growing  flax? — If  farmers  got  on  an  average 
60s.  per  cwt.  I would  say  they  could  grow  flax  profit- 
ably in  all  cases  where  they  have  fine  farms  capable  of 
growing  it. 

14146.  And  what  yield  would  you  expect  to  have  to 
pay  at  that  price? — You  would  require  from  5 cwt.  to 
6 cwt.  to  the  acre. 

14147.  Dp  you  mean  the  Cunningham  acre? — You 
would  require  at  least  6 cwt.  to  the  Cunningham  acre. 

14148.  Would  you  consider  8 cwt.  to  the  acre  a very 
large  yield? — I would.  In  our  district  it  would  be  un- 
usual. 

14149.  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  such  a yield? — 
That  would  be  a high  average.  Last  year  it  did  not 
average  4 cwt.  in  one  district. 

14150.  You  are  of  opinion  that  if  farmers  could  grow 
6 cwt.  per  Cunningham  acre  and  get  60s.  per  cwt.  it 
would  induce  them  to  grow  flax? — Certainly.  Those 

who  have  suitable  land  and  could  depend  on  such  per- 
manent prices  would  grow  it,  but  the  difficulty,  in  my 
experience,  is  that  if  the  price  for  flax  is  fairly  good 
one  year  the  acreage  will  be  increased  in  the  following 
year,  and  then  the  price  of  flax  will  drop  to  the  original 
figure. 

14151.  The  difference  in  the  sowing  each  year  has 
a tendency  to  make  the  price  fluctuate? — Yes;  that  is 
one  of  the  primary  causes. 

14152.  Do  you  consider  that  flax  pays  as  well  as  most 
other  farm  crops? — Considering  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  prices  we  were  getting  it  did  not. 

’ 14153.  If  the  prices  remained  the  same  as  last  year 
it  would  pay? — If  we  had  the  yield  of  25  or  30  years 
ago  it  would  pay,  but  there  has  been  a very  consider- 
able decrease  in  yield  in  late  yeans. 

14154.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?— My  own  opin- 
ion is  that  the  seasons  have  more  to  do  with  it  than 
anything  else.  You  will  find  in  a good  average  season 
where  there  has  been  a uniform  growth  there  will  be  a 
fair  good  yield,  but  if  there  are  changes  of  weather 
with  a violent  storm  the  growth  is  checked. 

14155.  You  think  that  the  seasons  have  changed  to 
a considerable  extent? — As  a rule  they  have. 

14166.  Is  that  due  to  more  rain  or  less  sunshine  P — 
Less  sunshine  injures  us  more  than  anything  else. 

14157 . You  think  we  have  not  as  good  summers  now 
as  years  ago  ? — We  may  have  intervals  of  good  weather 
but  the  changes  are  too  abrupt  and  that  interferes 
with  the  growth  of  the  crops. 

14158.  Has  the  condition  of  the  land  or  its  cultiva- 
tion anything  to  do  with  the  decrease  in  yield? — If 
we  judge  by  the  experimental  plot  in  the  district  I 
could  not  say  that  it  has. 

14159.  Has  the  system  of  rotation  anything  to  do 
with  it? — The  same  rotation  is  followed  now  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  small  farmers,  and  it  is  in  their  case 
that  the  decrease  in  yield  is  most  apparent. 

14160.  The  small  farms  show  a great  decrease  in 
yield?— Yes. 

14161.  Do  you  think  that  decrease  is  due  to  the 
land  not  being  in  such  good  condition  now  ? — I believe 
that  is  one  of  the  causes. 

14162.  The  farmers  with  small  areas  of  land  have  not 
farmyard  manure  in  bulk  in  the  same  way  as  the  far- 
mers with  large  areas? — That  is  so.  There  is  more 
artificial  manure  being  used  than  farmyard  manure. 
Besides  owing  to  labour  beooming  more  valuable,  the 
families  of  the  small  farmers  find  it  does  not  pay  them 
to  spend  all  their  time  on  the  farms  at  home,  and  they 
go  to  England  or  Scotland  or  other  districts  where  they 
get  more  remunerative  employment.  That  means  that 
there  is  less  spade  or  hand  labour  done  on  these  farms, 
and  where  you  have  a stiff  subsoil,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  spade  labour  to  keep  the  land  in  cultivation. 

14168.  Such  land  cannot  be  laboured  so  well  by 
means  of  the  plough? — Not  nearly  so  effectually. 


14164.  You  mentioned  that  more  artificial  manure 
is  being  used.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  any  effect 
on  the  quality  of  the  flax  ? — I certainly  do ; with  xiie 
oontinued  use  of  a little  farmyard  manure. 

14165.  Do  you  refer  to  any  class  of  artificial  manure? 
Do  you  think  that  the  application  of  potash  manure 
has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  flax?— 
The  manure  generally  used  in  the  growing  of  turnips 
superphosphates,  generally  applied.  1 

14166.  You  are  speaking  now  of  manures  applied  to 
other  crops  in  rotation,  and  not  directly  applied  to  the 
flax  crop  ? — No,  there  is  no  manure  applied  as  a rule 
to  assist  tho  growth  of  the  flax  crop.  It  is  the  pre- 
vious manure  supplied  to  the  other  crops  that  I men- 
tioned. 

141.67.  Do  farmers  as  a rule  apply  artificial  manure 
to  the  flax  crop? — Not  generally. 

14168.  But  when  they  do,  is  it  usually  potash  manure 
that  is  used  ? — Yes ; generally  potash. 

14169.  Do  you  find  the  present  system  of  marketing 
satisfactory  ? — No ; I consider  that  a secondary  cause 
in  the  decrease  of  flax  growing. 

14170.  In  what  way  could  the  present  system  be  im- 
proved?— I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  public  markets 
for  the  sale  of  flax  is  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

14171.  How  do  you  dispose  of  your  flax  at  present?— 
Since  the  co-operative  society  with  which  I am  con- 
nected started  we  have  sold  our  flax  in  the  open  market 
in  Stranorlar  except  during  the  first  part  of  our 
second  year  of  working  when  we  sent  some  quantities  of 
flax  to  Belfast. 

14172.  Stranorlar  is  a local  market,  and  a compara- 
tively small  one? — Yes,  it  was  a considerable  market 
when  all  flax  was  disposed  of  in  the  public  markets. 
Now  only  a fragment  of  the  flax  is  disposed  of  in  the 
market — the  most  of  it  is  disposed  of  in  the  mill. 

14173.  What  is  the  chief  objection  to  the  sale  of 
flax  at  the  mills? — It  deprives  flax-growers  of  competi- 
tion. 

14174.  Does  that  mean  lower  prices  to  the  growers?— 
I would  say  that  generally  it  does.  There  are  oases  in 
which  the  farmer  who  sells  at  the  mill  gets  fully  as 


the  mill  does  not  require  some  of  the  class  of  flax 
offered  at  the  mill,  with  the  result  that  there  is  not  a 
buyer  for  that  quality  of  flax. 

14175.  Does  all  the  flax  scutched  in  the  co-operative 
societies'  mills  go  either  to  Belfast  or  to  the  open  mar- 
ket in  Stranorlar? — For  the  past  two  years  it  has  all 
been  sold  in  the  open  market  in  Stranorlar. 

14176.  Has  your  society  a rule  against  selling  at  the 
mill? — We  do  not  admit  of  any  being  sold  at  the  store 
at  all. 

14177.  Is  it  the  case  that  in  a district  where  flax  is 
sold  at  the,  mills  and  also  in  the  open  market  that,  as 
a rule,  it  is  only  the  flax  of  second  "or  third-rate  quality 
which  is  exposed  for  sale  in  tho  open  market?— I have 
not  known  a sample  of  the  good  flax  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  the  market  from  any  mill  whieh  buyers  are  in 
the  habit  of  attending. 

14178.  Would  that  not  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  reputation  of  the  open  market  when  buyers  know 
they  will  get  almost  all  the  good  flax  at  the  mills?— 
Yes,  that  is  the  point  I want  to  make.  I firmly  be- 
lieve we  never  can  have  a satisfactory  open  market  so 
long  as  the  practice  of  selling  at  the  mills  continues. 

14179.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  get  farmers  to 
agree  not  to  sell  at  the  mills,  but  to  bring  all  then 
flax  to  the  open  market? — So  long  as  spinners  sen® 
representatives  to  the  mills  and  lead  farmers  to  believe 
that  if  they  do  not  sell  there  they  won’t  get  ae  mu™ 
in  the  open  market  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  get  them 
to  change  the  present  system. 

14180.  But  if  the  spinners  agreed  not  to  send  buyers 
to  the  mills  there  would  be  a change  at  once? — If 
spinners  agreed  not  to  send  men  to  the  mills  we  woum 
have  an  open  market  at  once,  and  I do  not  see 'why  J* 
would  not  be  fair  to  both  parties  to  have  flax  sold  only 
in  the  open  market. 

14181.  Do  you  think  that  the  methods  of  handling 
flax  at  the  mills  has  improved  since  the  starting  of  tne 
co-operative  mills? — They  have.  The  co-operative  mins 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  private  mill-own 
more  carefjil  in  the  handling  and  scutching  of  nax. 

14182.  As  regards  the  cost  of  production,  can  you  t™ 
us  whether  it  costs  more  to  produce  a crop  of  nax  no 
than  twenty  years  ago? — Well,  it  does.  The  diffio  *3> 
is  with  the  handling  of  the  flax  in  the  green  s"ateV^ 
that  has  to  be  done  praotically  within  two  weew- 
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Although  there  is  an  available  supply  of  labour  at  the 
other  seasons  of  the  year  everyone  cannot  be  served  at 
the  same  time  within  these  two  or  three  weeks. 

14183.  Do  you  find  that  labour  is  scarce  and  more 
costly? — Yes.  Were  it  not  that  in  our  district  we  have 
small  fanners  to  call  on  it  would  be  most  difficult 
to  get  hands.  But  the  small  farmers,  as  a rule,  give 
a helping  hand  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the 
flax  is  being  worked. 

14184.  Do  the  small  farmers,  as  a rule,  grow  flax 
themselves?— No;  I know  a number  who  have  ceased 
to  grow  it. 

14185.  Have  those  who  grow  flax  at  present  farms  of 
considerable  area? — ’Yes,  and  there  are  few  of  those 
who  have  trained  labour  to  grow  it  except  in  small 
quantities.  There  is  not  one-third  the  quantity  now 
that  they  had  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

14186.  You  told  us  of  disposing  of  some  flax  in  Bel- 
fast?— Yes. 

14187.  Did  you  send  it  to  a commission  house? — Yes, 
to  Mr.  Sinclair. 

14188.  Was  that  a satisfactory  way  of  disposing  of 
your  flax? — For  the  first  season  it  worked  very  well. 
But  we  found  that  samples  of  flax  were  sent  for  which 
there  were  no  offers,  and,  of  course,  a grower  becomes 
dissatisfied  if  he  finds  his  flax  remaining  over  for  some 
time  in  Belfast  unsold.  It  is  only  when  a grower  in- 
structs us  to  send  on  his  flax  to  Belfast  that  we  do  so 

14189.  As  regards  this  question  of  a market,  if 
five  or  six  co-operative  societies  in  Donegal  agreed 
to  send  all  their  flax  to  on©  market,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  establish  a good  market  and  get  buyers  to 
come  from  a distance? — There  are  so  many  private 
mills,  and  they  scutch  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
flax,  that  if  they  continued  to  sell  the  flax  in  the  mill 
as  at  present  it  would  be  greatly  against  the  establish- 
ment of  an  open  market. 

14190.  Do  you  think  the  sale  at  the  private  mills 
would  be  almost  a temptation  to  the  members  of  the 
co-operative  societies? — The  bulk  of  the  flax  would  not 
go  to  the  public  market  and  in  my  opinion  it  would 
just  be  a repetition  of  what  happened  before.  The 
effort  to  establish  a market  failed  because  the  bulk 
of  the  flax  was  not  brought  to  the  market. 

14191.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  half 
a dozen  co-operative  societies  to  establish  an  open  mar- 
ket unices  the  proprietary  mills  joined  in? — That  is  so. 

I do  not  think  the  market  would  be  a sueces  without 
them. 

14192.  Mb.  Barbour. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
scutch  mill-owners  getting  together  and  agreeing  that 
they  would  not  sell  in  the  mill?— Not  in  our  locality. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago  there  was  supposed  to  be 
an  understanding  to  that  effect,  but  I never  saw  it 
carried  out. 

14193.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  scutch  mill- 
owners  to  come  together  and  agree  not  to  allow  a buyer 
inside  the  mill  door? — My  own  impression  is  that  we 
should  begin  at  the  right  end  and  that  would  be  to  go 
to  the  spinners  and  get  them  to  agree  not  to  send  men 
to  canvass  and  bny  at  the  mills.  That  would  end  the 
matter. 

14194.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  spinners  who  want 
flax  will  go  anywhere  for  it? — If  that  is  so  they  should 
attend  the  market,  as  they  will  find  plenty  there  where 
they  do  not  now  attend. 

14195.  You  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  that  the 
spinners  should  go  to  the  scutch-mills  where  the  most 
flax  is  sold?— -No,  so  long  as  they  are  wanted  to  go 
there ; nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  come  to 
tbe  market  where  there  are"  a few  parcels  of  flax 
offered. 

, Why  should  spinners  refuse  to  go  to  the  mar- 

market  DOt  866  s^ou^  refuse  to  go  to  the 

14197.  Have  they  refused  to  attend  the  markets?— 
attend  r a^,sence  ^ey  must  be  taken  as  refusing  to 

14198.  What  markets  do  they  not  attend? — Stran- 
orlar  and  Strabane. 

14199.  Do  they  not  attend'  those  markets? — Not 
generally. 

w^at  day  is  your  market  held? — On  Tues- 
. The  day  was  fixed  to  suit  the  Belfast  buyers, 
ak°  arranged  to  hold  it  weeklv  to  suit 

-iTorw  sP^e  °f  that  they  do  not  attend.’ 

14201.  Who  buys  the  flax?—1 The  late  Mr.  Reilly,  a 
nrKa'r'i'11  agent,  was  the  prinicpal  buyer.  A re- 
w a^ve  of  the  Messrs.  Herdman  occasionally 

g t small  quantities.  I have  known  parcels  of  flax 


to  be  sent  from  one  district  to  Strabane  for  sale  while  Strabane. 
much  worse  flax  was  being  bought  in  the  mills.  The  — 
flax  sent  to  Strabane  was  not  offered  for  at  all  by  the  Jult  9, 1910. 
representative  of  the  Sion  Mills.  — 

14202.  At  what  hour  did  the  market  open  in  Sera-  Edward 
bane?— I think  about  ten  o'clock.  I know  the  day  and  McFeely, 
hour  were  arranged  to  suit  the  Belfast  buyers.  ‘ Esq.,  J.P. 

14203.  But  they  have  not  taken  advantage  of  those 
arrangements  ? — N o. 

14204.  I suppose  a good  deal  of  the  flax  from  this 
district  goes  to  Belfast  P— Yes,  the  greater  bulk. 

14205.  Then  the  Belfast  spinners  must  be  content  to 
buy  through  commission  houses? — It  seems  so. 

14206.  Do  the  Belfast  spinners  send  buyers  to  the 
mills? — Not  in  our  locality. 

14207.  And,  therefore,  all  the  Belfast  buying  in  this 
district  ir»  done  through  commission  agents?— So  far  ns 
I know  it  is. 

14208.  Your  market  fell  through  because  the  Belfast 
buyers  did  not  attend?— It  lapsed  because  there  was 
only  one  buyer  and  you  had  to  sell  your  flax  to  him 
or  keep  it. 

14209.  For  how  many  days  was  the  market  held? — 

Nominally  it  is  still  going  on,  and  quantities  of  flax 
are  brought  in,  but  that  does  not  represent  the  bulk 
of  the  flax.  Large  quantities  of  flax  are  bought  dur- 
ing the  week  and  delivered  on  market  day. 

34210.  So  that  all  the  flax  coming  into  the  market 
is  really  not  for  sale? — One-third  of  the  flax  coming 
in  is  probably  not  for  sale. 

14211.  How  much  flax  would  be  coming  into  market? 

— I could  nut  tell  that. 

14212.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  would  be  for  sale? 

— I would  say  not  mor©  more  than  from  two  to  three 
tons  per  week  on  an  average. 

14213.  Do  you  think  that  is  a big  enough  lot  for  the 
Belfast  spinners  to  send  down  men  to  buy? — No.  it 
is  not,  as  one  man  would  probably  take  three  times  that 
quantity  out  of  a store  in  Strabane  on  the  one  day. 

34214.  Then  there  is  some  excuse  for  spinners  not 
sending  men  down  for  such  small  quantities  of  flax? — 

Ypk  ; but  what  I have  heard  frequently  stated  is  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Belfast  spinners  attend  the 
markets  and  see  the  flax  exposed  for  sale,  hut  do  not 
offer  for  it.  They  leave  the  buying  to  tlie  local  men 
and  then  they  go  to  the  stores  and  get  all  they  want. 

14215.  Do  the  local  buyers  grade  the  flax? — Yes. 

14216.  And  the  Belfast  buyer  going  to  the  local 
buyer  will  find  several  lots  of  flax  that  will  suit  him? 

— Yes. 

14217.  Then  the  commission  agent  does  something 
more  for  the  spinner  than  the  flax-grower? — Yes.  I 
daresav  the  spinners  get  value  or  they  would  not  deal 
with  him. 

14218.  Do  you  know  if  the  commission  agent  often 
writes  to  the  spinner  to  say  that  there  are  several  lots 
of  flax  at  a certain  place  which  should  suit  him,  and 
pay  him  to  come  up  for? — I would  not  be  surprised  if 
that  is  so. 

14219.  Do  the  co-operative  mills  do  that? — They 
never  have  such  a quantity  at  the  same  time,  and  if 
they  had  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  buyers  would 
attend  and  buy  the  flax  in  that  way. 

14220.  Do  you  know  at  what  rate  these  commission 
men  are  paid? — I do  not  know,  but  I have  heard  It  re- 
ported that  it  was  Is.  to  the  cwt. 

14221.  It  would  cost  nearly  £1  a ton  to  send  a man 
up  here  from  Belfast  to  buy  flax? — It  would  depend  on 
the  quantity  he  would  buy. 

14222.  If  there  were  only  two  or  three  tons  of  flax 
in  the  market  and  the  buyers  came  up  here  they  will 
spend  more  on  doing  so  than  allowing  a commission 
agent  on  the  spot  to  buy? — That  is  so,  supposing  that 
matters  go  on  as  they  are,  but  there  is  plenty  of  flax 
which  could  be  brought  to  the  public  market  and  sold 
there  if  this  system  is  discontinued. 

14223.  Who  stands  to  get  the  benefit  out  of  the  public 
market? — I should  say  both  buyer  and  seller.  I cannot 
see  that  the  purchaser  would  be  at  a disadvantage  more 
than  the  seller  in  the  open  market  with  competiti  on. 

14224.  The  farmer  would  be  better  satisfied  with  com- 
petition in  the  open  market  where  he  is  likely  to  get 
more  for  his  flax? — Yes. 

14225.  The  flax  would  go  to  its  full  value,  and  do 
you  think  is  it  reasonable  for  farmers  to  go  to  the 
spinners  and  ask  them  to  inaugurate  a system  which 
will  raise  the  price  of  flax  to  them  ? — It  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  spinners  are  simple  enough  to  act  upon 
the  farmer’s  wishes  or  advice,  but  if  flax  is  worth  a 
certain  amount  to  them  in  the  mills  why  should  it  not 
be  worth  the  same  money  to  them  in  the  market. 
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14226.  We  must  take  it  that  the  spinner  thinks  this 
is  the  wise  thing  to  do  and  does  it.  The  spinners  do  not 
complain  about  the  market,  and  we  mujst  take  it  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangements? — 
Apparently  the  spinners  do  not  want  markets. 

14227.  The  spinners  have  never  complained  about  the 
Strabane  market?— They  have  never  approached  the 
growers  about  the  markets  at  all. 

14228.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a spinner  making  any 
complaint  about  Strabane  market? — No. 

14229.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  when  the  spinners 
do  not  complain  they  are  satisfied? — I cannot  tell  you 
that.  They  do  not  buy  anything  in  the  market. 

14230.  They  must  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangements? 

How  can  they  be  when  they  do  not  do  business  in  it. 

14231.  They  are  satisfied  that -they  are  served  bettor 
otherwise? — That  may  be. 

14232.  And  we  may  take  it  that  the  flax-grower  is 
the  only  person  with  a grievance? — Of  course,  I do 
not  know  the  spinner’s  view  about  the  matter.  _ 

14233.  You  may  take  it  that  the  spinner  is  satisfied, 
as  he  is  not  complaining,  and  that  the  flax-grower  is  not 
satisfied,  as  he  is  complaining? — Yes. 

14234.  Then,  don’t  you  think  it  is  for  the  flax-grower 
to  stop  the  selling  of  flax  at  the  mill? — The  custom 
of  selling  at  the  mill  has  now  been  established,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  about  a change. 

14235.  Do  you  know  that  tho  Linen  Thread  Com- 
pany could  have  bought  1,000  tons  more  of  Irish  flax 
this  year  if  they  could  have  got  it,  and  that  they  would 
buy  as  much  more  as  that  every  year  if  they  could 
get  it? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

' 14236.  I had  that  from  our  flax  department,  and  you 
can  take  it  as  true.  Now,  do  you  think,  they  would 
stand  a better  chance  of  getting  more  flax  if  they  knew 
that  all  the  flax  in  this  district  would  be  offered  in  the 
market? — If  they  have  a desire  for  more  flax  I do  not 
see  why  if  it  was  all  exposed  in  the  market  they  would 
not  come  there  for  it. 

14237.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  co- 
operative societies,  would  you  say  you  are  glad  that 
there  is  a co-operative  society  at  work  in  your  district? 
— I cannot  say  that  I am  rejoicing  over  the  matter,  but 
I took  a part  in  the  establishment  and  working  of  the 
society,  because  I thought  it  made  for  general  im- 
provement. I believe  if  there  were  more  co-operative 
societies  in  the  country  their  general  effect  would  bo 
seen  in  the  improved  handling  and  sale  of  flax. 

14288.  You  grow  flax  yourself? — I do. 

14239.  Does  the  co-operative  society  handle  it  better 
than  the  private  mill-owner  did? — It  does,  because  the 
workers  are  not  induced  to  handle  the  quantities  rapidly 
to  make  their  wages.  In  the  co-operative  mill  they  are 
paid  by  time,  and  whether  they  handle  a large  or  small 
quantity  they  get  the  same  pay  for  the  day.  Formerly 
they  were  paid  according  to  the  quantity  handled,  and, 
of  course,  every  man  tried  to  earn  as-  much  as  he  pos- 
sibly could. 

14240.  Mn.  James  Stewart. — You  have  been  always 
a strong  advocate  of  the  open  market?— 'Yes. 

14241.  You  were  one  of  the  principal  men  who  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  tried  to  have  an  open  market  estab- 
lished?— Yes,  I attended  the  meetings. 

14242.  And  a committee  of  farmers  acting  in  con- 
junction with  Strabane  Urban  Council  wrote  to  all  the 
Belfast  spinners  and  commission  agents  to  get  them 
to  send  buyers  to  the  market? — Yes. 

14243.  The  Belfast  buyers  agreed  to  attend  if  the 
market  were  changed  from  a weekly  to  a fortnightly 
one?— Yes. 

14244.  And  when  we  started  there  were  good  mar- 
kets of  flax? — Yes. 

14245:  What  happened  then?— Everyone  sent  his 
flax  to  the  market.  The  buyers  attended,  and  there 
was  competition,  and  that  gave  satisfaction.  But  in 
a short  time  there  were  complaints  that  there  were  no 
buyers. 

14246.  Did  the  Belfast  spinners  send  down  represen- 
tatives who  stood  with  their  backs  against  tho  walls 
and  employed  the  commission  agents  to  do  the  buying? 
— I know  -that  they  did  not  buy  flax  or  make  any 
offers  for  it. 

14247.  They  employed  the  local  men  to  buy  the  flax? 
— Yes. 

14248.  And  when  the  Belfast  buyers  got  the  weights 
of  the  flax  they  left,  and  the  local  men  paid  for  the 
flax? — Yes. 

14249.  You,  therefore,  found  that  it  was  of  no  advan- 
tage at  all  to  have  Belfast  buyers  there,  as  your  flax 
was  bought  by  the  same  men  as  before?— yes,  the  im- 


pression made  upon  the  farmers  was  that  it  was  the 
old  system  over  again,  ns  tho  commission  men  bought 
all  the  flax. 

14250.  You  did  not  see  a Belfast  buyer  at  all,  as  they 
stood  aside,  and  allowed  tho  local  men  to  do  the  buy- 
ing for  them,  and  just  handed  the  money  over  to  them? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

14251.  Do  you  remember  that  at  the  third  market 
held  there  was  so  much  flux  brought  in  that  the  market 
was  not  able  to  hold  it  all,  and  some  of  it  had  to  be 
taken  out  to  the  Bowling  Green  ?— I believe  that  is  so. 

14252.  If  the  Belfast  firms  would  send  down  buyers 
to  buy  the  flax  you  would  be  in  favour  of  the  open 
market? — Certainly.  If  thove  was  an  open  market,  and 
farmers  found  that  buyers  attended,  the  bulk  of  the 
flax  would  be  taken  to  the  open  market. 

14258.  Mr.  Barbour  put  it  to  you  whether  farmers 
aud  mill-owners  could  establish  a market  themselves, 
Now,  do  you  think  they  could  establish  a market  with- 
out the  support  of  tho  Belfast  spinners  and  commission 
agents? — My  experience  is  that  it  is  absolutely  useless 
to  make  any  attempt  to  establish  a market  without  the 
co-operntion  of  tho  spinners.  So  long  as  the  best  flax 
can  be  bought  at  tho  mills  through  the  country  I do 
not  see  how  you  can  expect  to  have  an  open  market. 
If  the  spinners  agreed  to  buy  only  in  the  open  market 
that  would  meet  the  wholo  matter. 

14254.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  open  market  if  the 
Belfast  spinners  and  commission  houses  would  send 
buyers  to  buy  flax  thove  aud  nowhere  else? — I am. 

14255.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — How  long  ago  is  it 
since  that  arrangement  you  have  mentioned  was  made? 
— About  five  years  ago. 

14256.  That  is  about  the  time  that  the  co-operative 
society  was  being  organised? — Yes. 

14257.  When  these  co-operative  societies  were  being 
organised  was  there  an  understanding  that  the  flax 
should  be  sold  in  the  open  market? — The  general  under- 
standing was  that  flax  should  not  be  sold  in  the  mills, 
but  either  consigned  to  Belfast  or  sold  in  the  open 
market. 

14258.  And  so  far  as  this  organisation  was  concerned 
I was  responsible  for  some  of  it  and  for  advocacy  of  the 
open  market? — Yes. 

14259.  Do  you  remember  a conference  being  held 
between  spinners,  farmers,  and  flax  mill-owners  in 
Belfast  for  tlie  purpose  of  re-arranging  the  dates  of 
markets? — Yes. 

14260.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  Strabane  flax  market 
fortnightly  P — Yes,  principally  to  suit  the  spinners. 

14261.  In  the  meantime  the  co-operative  societies 
changed  their  minds.  Their  representatives  met  and 
were  addressed  by  an  official  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  and  a resolution  was  passed  that 
these  co-operative  societies  should  not  sell  in  the  mar- 
kets, but  send  their  flax  to  a co-operative  agency  in 
Belfast? — I am  not  awaro  of  it. 

14262.  I have  a distinct  recollection  of  it?— Bo* 
society  never  passed  nor  agreed  to  such  a resolution. 

14263.  Tho  meeting  I refer  to  was  attended  by  dele 
gates  of  the  five  different  societies  and  the  consequence 
was  that  .when  Strabane  market  was  re-opened  there 
was  not  a single  load  of  flax  from  a co-operative 
pociety?— I do  not  remember  that  and  I know  that  our 
society  never  passed  such  a resolution. 

14264.  I remember  it  distinctly.  The  delegates  from 
the  different  societies  mot  and  were  addressed  by  Mr. 
Adams,  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
and  at  that  meeting  a resolution  was  passed  that  they 
would  support  the  co-operative  society  in  preference 
to  the  open  market? — Well,  I have  no  recollection  or 
any  such  tiling.  I know  the  practice  at  our  mill  'ras 
that  unless  we  received  special  instructions  from  a 
grower  to  have  his  flax  sent  to  Belfast,  it  never  was 
sent. 

14265.  At  tlie  time  this  open  market  was  being 
arranged,  did  the  members  of  tbe  five  co-operative 
societies  take  all  their  flax  to  the  open  market, 
cannot  say  about  the  five,  hut  we  took  ours. 

14266.  You  gave  if  as  your  opinion  that  it  was 
solntely  useless  to  establish  a good  open  market  wi 
out  the  spinners'  assistance  and  co-operation?  *.es- 
14267.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  co-operative  society 
and  the  flax  mill-owners  in  this  district  would  agree 
to  sell  flax  at  the  mills  that  yon  could  establrsc . 
open  market? — What  I say  is  without  the  00‘SPe^D8rs 
of  the  spinners,  you  will  never  get  private  min-o 
to  join  with  the  co-operative  societies  go  long  as 
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spinners’  representatives  attend  at  the  mill,  and  make 
tempting  offers  for  the  flax  there,  the  private  mill- 
owners  will  not  join  with  the  co-operative  societies  to 
send  all  the  flax  to  the  open  market. 

14268.  If  you  got  75  per  cent,  of  the  mill-owners 
and  co-operative  societies  to  say  that  they  would  not 
allow  a spinners’  representative  to  come  into  their 
stores  to  buy  flax,  it  would  not  pay  the  spinnew  to 
send  round  to  the  odd  milk  which  did  not  enter  into 
that  arrangement? — I would  like  to  see  that  done. 

14269.  In  the  Coleraine  district  the  mill-owners,  20 
years  ago,  saw  that  Belling  at  the  mills  injured  the 
market.  A meeting  of  mill-owners  was  held  at  which 
an  agreement  was  arrived  at  not  to  sell  any  more  flax 
at  tlie  mills  and  buyers  were  advised  to  that  effect 
and  did  not  go  to  the  mills.  That  agreement  bar.  been 
carried  out  and  there  are  no  complaints  now  about  the 
market.  Do  you  think  the  same  thing  could  not  be 
done  here? — I have  already  stated  that  a meeting  was 
held  and  a general  understanding  arrived  at,  whether 
by  resolution  or  not  I cannot  say,  that  the  mill-owners 
were  not  to  permit  buyers  into  their  stores.  But  the 
buyers  continued  to  attend  at  the  mills  and  the  mill- 
owners  sold  them  the  flax  and  continued  to  do  so. 

14270.  Do  you  think  is  it  possible  to  organise  nix  or 
seven  co-operative  societies  and  some  of  the  mill-owners 
into  an  organisation  which  would  agree  not  to  sell  at 
the  mills? — I do  not  think  the  private  mill-owners  as 
a body  are  disposed  to  co-operate  with  the  societies. 
The  mill-owners  regard  the  co-operative  societies  as 
being  opposed  to  their  interests,  which  I don’t  admit. 

14271.  The  mill-owner  and  the  society  have  common 
interests  as  scutchers? — That  is  so,  and  I can  only  give 
you  my  own  expex-ience  that  while  the  societies  refuse 
to  sell  flax  at  the  store,  the  private  mill-owners  offer 
inducements  to  the  buyers  to  come  to  their  stores  in- 
stead of  joining  with  us. 

14272.  Mr.  Minohcupr. — Were  not  these  societies 
organised  before  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
commission  houses  in  Belfast  for  the  sale  of  flax?— 
Certainly  they  were. 

14273.  That  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  organisation  of  the 
societies? — No  j not  at  the  establishment  of  the  society. 

14274.  That  would  tend  to  show  that  Mr.  Stewart  i> 
correct  in  his  recollection  that  at  the  time  these  socie- 
ties were  being  organised,  there  was  no  talk  about 
selling  flax  through  commission  houses  and  that  the 
general  idea  was  that  these  co-operative  flax  societies 
should  sell  their  flax  in  the  open  market? — That  was 
the  idea  at  first,  but  as  I have  already  stated,  it  was 
open  for  any  grower  who  wished  to  have  his  flax  sent 
to  a commission  agent  to  make  the  request  to  the 
society^  and  w©  carried  it  out. 

14275.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  that  meeting  of 
delegates  from  the  four  or  five  flax  societies  to  which 
Mr.  Stewart  has  referred  at  which  a resolution  was 
passed  that  flax  should  be  sent  to  the  store  in  Belfast 
for  sale? — There  was  a meeting  of  all  the  societies,  but 
they  did  not  all  agree  to  such  a resolution  and  bind 
themselves  to  send  their  flax  to  Belfast. 

14276.  Then  was  it  left  optional  with  the  members 
of  the  different  societies? — I cannot  recollect  any  reso- 
lution being  passed  that  flax  should  be  sent  to  Belfast. 

14277.  Now,  as  regards  the  question  of  the  open 
market,  Strabane  market  is  held  fortnightly  on  Wednes- 
days?—Yes. 

14278.  I find  that  the  markets  held  on  "Wednesdays 
are  Castleblayney,  fortnightly,  and  the  total  amount  of 
flax  last  year  was  200  tons;  Rathfriland,  fortnightly, 
with  450  tons  of  flax,  including  what  is  bought  at  the 
scutch-milk ; Lisnaskea,  four  times  in  th©  season,  with 
40  tons  of  flax,  and  Strabane.  There  are  two  markets 
each  "Wednesday,  and,  therefore,  the  spinners  have  not 
a big  number  of  markets  on  Wednesdays  to  attend? — 
No.  I was  at  the  meeting  in  Belfast  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  most  suitable  day  on  which  to  hold  the 
Strabane  market.  The  spinners  suggested  Wednesday 
as  the  most  suitable  day,  and  that  was  agreed  to. 


14270.  The  spinners  can  hardly  say  that  there  are  Strabane. 
too  many  markets  held  on  Wednesdays  to  permit  of  — 
the  buyers  also  attending  Strabane? — No,  it  was  at  July 9, 1910. 
th©  instance  of  the  spinners  that  Wednesday  was  — 
arranged.  Edward 

14280.  If  you  included  in  the  Strabane  district  the  McFeely, 
amount  of  flax  sold  in  Letterkeuny  and  Stranoiiar  dis-  Esq.,  J.P. 
tricts  and  round  the  mills  it  would  come  to  1,800  tons 
in  the  year,  which  would  be  by  far  the  largest  amount 
sold  in  any  district  in  Ireland — Ballymena  would  be 
next  with  1,580  tons — and  there  would  be  a tremendous 
show  of  flax  at  the  market  if  you  could  get  the  farmers 
to  bring  it  in? — Yes,  the  market  would  be  the  best 
if  all  the  flux  grown  in  the  district  were  sold  in  it. 

14281.  This  Committee  is  also  charged  with  the  duty 
of  making  recommendations  as  to  how  the  flax  industry 
can  be  improved.  Various  suggestions  have  been  put 
forward  for  our  consideration  in  that  respect ; amongst 
others,  the  establishment  of  more  co-operative  flax 
societies.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  that? — 

My  experience  of  the  working  of  flax  societies  is  that 
the  great  difficulty  and  drawback  is  to  get  competent 
managers..  We  find  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in 
getting  suitable  managers,  and  without  a good  manager 
a society  cannot  be  beneficial^  or  successful. 

14282.  Do  you  find  that  a capable  man  of  more  educa- 
tion than  the  ordiuary  scutcher  is  inclined  to  seek  better 
employment  than  that  offered  for  three  months  in  a 
scutch-mill? — Yes;  that  is  it,  precisely. 

14283.  That  must  always  be  the  great  difficulty  unless 
some  equally  good  employment  can  be  found  for  such 
a man  during  the  other  parts  of  the  year? — That  is  so. 

14284.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  new  societies  to  have  restrictions  to  the 
effect  that  members  would  not  be  allowed  to  have  their 
flax  scutched  hi  proprietary  mills? — If  the  societies  are 
to  stay  or  be  successful  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
some  such  binding  arrangement,  because  while  the  pro- 
prietary mills  are  worked  by  the  weight  of  flax  scutched 
that  will,  of  course,  induce  the  scutchers  to  work  more 
and  get  through  all  the  flax  'they  can,  and  the  mill- 
owner  is  th©  better  paid  the  more  flax  that  is  scutched 
in  his  mill.-  The  flax  societies  are  at  a disadvantage  in 
that  respect.  They  cannot  on  their  system  compete 
against  the  mill-owner.  The  mill-owners  are  able  to 
scutch  flax  at  a less  rate  per  ewt.  and  that  is  an  in- 
ducement for  some  of  the  members  of  the  co-operative 
society  to  go  to  the  private  mill  instead  of  the  society’s 
mill. 

14285.  They  are  not  true  co-operators  if  they  do  that? 

— I know  a case  where  a man  tod  that  although  he  was 
a shareholder  and  assisted  in  organising  the  society. 

14286.  You  would  not  call  such  men  true  co-opera- 
tors ? — It  is  certainly  not  the  principle  of  co-operation. 

14287.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  dry  flax 
straw  on  the  field  in  your  district? — My  experience  in 
that  respect  is  that  flax  dried  or  partially  dried  in  the 
fields  does  not  water  uniformly.  In  fact,*  if  it  gets  two 
days’  hot  sun  it  will  streak  and  strip  and  won’t  scutch 
uniformly  at  all. 

14288.  Is  it  your  experience  that  flax  retted  in  a big 
volume  of  water  gives  better  results  than  flax  tightly 
placed  in  a pond? — Tight  packing  of  flax  in  large  or 
small  quantities  in  a pond  is  a bad  system. 

14289.  I do  not  exactly  mean  tight  in  the  beet,  but 
rather  a pond  full  of  beets? — I have  known  cases  where 
the  pond  was  only  quarter  filled  and  the  flax  was  ex- 
cellent, and  where  it  was  all  filled,  and  the  quality 
was  equally  good.  I do  not  think  that  will  interfere 
much  with  it  if  the  water  in  the  pond  is  well  adapted 
for  the  watering  of  flax. 

14290.  Mr.  51’ Ghee  instanced  that  flax  watered  in  a 
big  mill-dam  gave  very  good  returns  and  that  flax 
watered  in  an  artificial  dam  through  which  there  was 
a gentle  trickle  of  water  was  equally  good.  Is  that 
your  experience? — I cannot  say,  as  a general  rule,  that 
I have  found  that  that  was  so. 

14291.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  mentioned  that  the  dry- 
ing of  flax  would  injure  its  quality.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible in  all  seasons  to  dry  green  flax  in  this  country? — 

I do  not  think  it  could  be  done  in  our  variable  climate. 

I do  not  think  it  could  be  done  at  all. 
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MINUTES  OF  FiVIDENGE. 


Strabane. 

Julx  9, 1910. 

Patrick 
Kelly,  Egq., 


Patrick  Kelly,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Donegal  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  the  River  Finn 
Co-operative  Flax  Society,  Ltd.,  examined. 


14292.  Mu.  Gordon. — You  have  come  to  represent 
the  County  Donegal  Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yos. 

14293.  You  are  a member  of  that  Committee?—!  am. 

14294.  You  also  represent  the  River  Finn  Co-opera- 
tive Flax  Society  ? — Yes. 

14295.  Y ou  have  been  asked  on  behalf  of  both  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  the  Co-operative  Society 
to  come  here  and  give  evidence? — Yes. 

14296.  What  is  your  district  along  tho  River  burn? — 
Castlefinn  and  Killygordon. 

14297.  Are  you  a farmer? — I am. 

]4298.  Do  you  grow  flax  annually?— I have  been 
growing  flax  for  thirty-seven  years. 

14299.  Have  you  been  growing  it  all  that  time  with- 
out a break?— Yes.  From  eight  to  twelve  acreu  each 
season.  . 

14300.  Has  the  area  under  flax  along  tho  river  Finn 
district  decreased  ?— It  has.  It  varies,  but  there  has 
not  been  much  change  for  a number  of  years. 

14301.  Hau  there  been  a great  decrease  during  tlio 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  ?— Thirty  years  ago  there 
was  quite  as  much  or  very  near  it.  . 

14302.  What  has  been  the  state  of  affairs  within 
the  last  five  years? — There  hue  been  a slight  variation 
each  year. 

14303.  What  has  caused  the  variations?— ihey  are 
due  to  the  prices  farmers  get  for  their  flax. 

14304.  The  decrease  is  mainly  due  to  price? — Yen. 

14305.  Do  you  think  the  area  under  flax  this  ye;-r 
will  be  increased  on  account  of  the  price  for  flax  being 
better  last  year?— Yes;  some  people  are  sowing  flax 
tiiis  year  who  did  not  sow  any  for  the  past  five  or  six 
years. 

14306.  Is  the  quality  of  the  flax  now  as  good  as 
formerly? — I cannot  say.  We  have  some  of  the  best 
flax  yet  and  also  some  bad  flax. 

14307.  On  the  whole  what  is  your  opinion  about  tho 
quality.  Is  it  as  good  as  ever? — There  is  some  flax 
as  aood  as  any  during  tho  last  thirty  yearn. 

14308.  Then  yon  are  of  opinion,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  quality  has  not  deteriorated? — I cannot  say  shat, 
but  before  my  time  flax  was  grown  on  a different  kind 
of  soil.  It  was  grown  on  what  is  called  barley-lea, 
and  I believe  if  it  was  grown  in  the  name  way  still 
there  would  be  a similar  flax. 

14309.  What  exactly  is  meant  by  barley-lea? — It 
means  after  the  manured  crop.  The  potatoes  were 
put  in  where  the  flax  goes  in  now,  then  there  was  a 
orop  of  oats  and  after  that  the  flax.  I tried  it  myself 
once  or  twice  and  I had  better  flax. 


14321.  These  crops  also  depend  upon  price  as  well  as 
yield? — 

14322.  Tho  price  of  labour  has  also  gone  up?— I d„ 
not  see  any  change  for  these  ten  or  twelve  years. 

14323.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  procuring  labour? 
— I have  never  iiad  any  difficulty  yet.  You  will  find 
that  in  the  districts  where  flax  is  grown  there  is  more 
labour  than  in  the  districts  where  farmers  have  stopped 
growing  it. 

14324.  In  what  districts  have  farmers  ceased  to  grow 
flax?— Some  of  the  large  farmers  in  my  own  district 
have  dono  so. 

14325.  Then  is  tho  growing  of  flax  confined  to  the 
small  farmers  and  those  who  have  labour  within  them- 
selves?— A number  of  the  small  farmers  up  the  moun- 
tains have  ceased  growing  it  also  as  they  could  not 
get  it  as  they  used  to. 

14326.  Do  you  think  that  the  class  of  land  upon 
which  flax  is  grown  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the 
quality? — I have  seen  it  fairly  good  on  nearly  every 
class  of  land. 

14327.  Then  has  tho  condition  of  the  land  no  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  tho  flax?— Yes,  it  has  a great  effect. 

14328.  Land  in  good  condition  usually  produces  a 
good  yield  of  flax  of  good  quality  if  it  is  well  handled? 
— Yes,  although  I have  seen  just  the  opposite  and  good 
flax  taken  off  very  poor  land.  It  is  a very  precarious 
crop. 

14S29.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  seed?—1 The 
seed  is  good  yet. 

14330.  Would  you  say  that  the  seed  is  quite  as  good 
as  ever  it  was? — Yes,  I see  as  good  flax  now  as  I saw 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

14331.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  flax-water? — I have  gone  through  these  pro- 
secutions too.  I think  I was  the  very  first  in  my 
district  to  be  summoned.  There  was  a number  of 
years  when  there  was  no  talk  about  flax-water  and  I 
never  thought  anything  about  the  matter.  When 
they  took  up  the  prosecutions  again  I was  one  of  the 
first  men  caught.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  since. 

14332.  Mr.  Lane. — When  were  you  summoned? — I 
snppono  it  would  he  ten  years  ago. 

14333.  Were  any  warnings  issued? — No;  there  had 
been  no  word  about  those  prosecutions  for  flax-water 
for  years  and  then  they  pounced  upon  us. 

14334.  Mn.  Gordon. — How  did  you  avoid  prosecu- 
tions afterwards? — I have  one  large  dam  and  I can  turn 
tho  water  from  it  into  a field.  It  is  only  by  chance 
that  the  dam  is  in  that  position  and  I can  do  that.  The 
others  are  on  a level  with  the  river  and  it  is  more 


14310.  Do  you  still  follow  that  couree? — No ; it  would 
break  up  my  way  of  farming,  and  I would  not  have 
the  same  yield. 

14311.  You  might  get  a better  quality  of  flax,  but 
not  the  same  yield? — That  is  so. 

14312.  Would  that  have  something  to  do  with  the 
complaint  that  tho  quality  of  flax  is  not  so  good  now 
as  it  was  many  years  ago  ? — It  might. 

14313.  You  find  you  get  a much  higher  yield  of  flax 
when  it  is  grown  the  second  crop  after  lea? — Yes;  the 
ground  is  generally  freer  from  weeds  then  than  at  any 
other  time. 

14314.  Would  you  say  that  the  flax  crop  is  an  un- 
certain one?— It  is,  of  course,  but  not  so  uncertain  if 
it  is  sown  in  proper  rotation  and  put  in  properly. 

14315.  You  think  you  can  rely  on  getting  a fair 
crop  in  most  years? — I never  could  complain,  as  I 
generally  have  a good  crop  of  flax. 

14316.  What  do  you  say  would  be  the  average  yield? 
— I have  run  from  4 cwt.  to  9 cwt.  to  the  acre.  I 
averaged  over  9 cwt.  per  acre  for  twelve  acres  one 
season. 

14317.  That  was  an  abnormally  high  yield? — Yes; 
that  was  in  the  year  1873. 

14318.  Would  you  say  that  6 cwt.  to  the  acre  is  the 
average  yield  now? — I can  average  that  myself  one 
year  with  the  other. 

14319.  What  price  would  pay  you  with  a yield  of  6 
cwt.  to  the  acre? — Something  like  this  season’s  pricer,, 
which  passed  through  from  60s.  to  70s.  per  cwt. 

14320.  And  would  a crop  of  flax  yielding  6 cwt.  to 
the  acre  and  fetching  a price  between  60s,  and  70s. 
a cwt.  be  as  remunerative  an  an  oat  or  potato  crop  ? — 
I believe  it  would.  There  are  variations  in  every  crop, 
and  oats  and  potatoes  may  also  be  poor  and  not  worth 
much. 


difficult  to  do  that  with  them. 

14336.  Do  you  think  that  the  difficulty  about  flax- 
water  could  be  avoided  by  the  provision  of  catch-dams? 
— Yes.  If  you  could  have  the  right  position  for  the 
dams. 

14836.  There  is  a difficulty  about  low  lying  dams?— 
Yes;  I have  dams  like  that  myself,  and  I can’t  use 
them  as  the  river  would  rise  up.  . 

14337.  Deep  it  cost  much  to  make  a dam? — Not  in  a 
clay  soil,  but  in  a heavy  soil  it  would. 

14338.  How  long  would  it  take  a man  to  make  a 
dam  to  hold  an  acre  of  flax? — Well,  three  men  and  two 
carts  could  make  a dam  in  three  days.  Of  course,  d 
depends  on  where  the  stuff  has  to  be  carted  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil. 

14339.  It  does  not  take  a very  long  time  to  make* 
dam? — Boggy  soil  won't  take  very  long  compared  witli 
rocky  soil. 

14340.  How  do63  your  society  market  flax? — 'When 
we  started  wo  sent  it  to  Belfast  and  sold  it  by  sample 
and  then  we  went  back  to  the  old  way  of  selling  » ® 
the  mill. 

14341.  Have  you  obtained  better  results  by  selling 
it  at  the  mill  than  in  the  open  market? — I 
say.  Last  season  was  an  exceptional  season  and  n 
would  sell  anywhere.  , • 

14342.  Last  year’s  prices  would  hardly  be  a tai 
test  ? — No,  they  would  not  be  a fair  test.  We  had  st 
lying  in  Belfast  for  months  for  which  we  could 
get  an  offer  and  we  were  making  arrangements 
bring  it  back,  when  we  got  an  offer  and  sold  it. 

14343.  Your  society  is  a co-operative  one? — Yes; 
it  will  not  be  in  being  this  coming  season  as,7e  — 
not  take  a mill.  The  owner  has  it  now  on  ms 
hands.  We  could  not  work  under  the  terms  we  > 
and  we  thought  It  better  to  stop. 
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14344.  Mb.  Barboub. — When  your  society  was  sell- 
ing flax  through  the  commission  house  in  Belfast, 
did  ull  the  flax  go  through  it? — No;  stuff  was  sold  iu 
the  open  market  and  by  sample  in  Belfast  during  the 
same  season. 

14345.  Did  the  Belfast  commission  agent  get  the 
flax  that  nobody  else  wanted? — No;  he  guc  some  good 
flax.  Some  people  would  not  send  their  flax  to  Bel- 
fast and  others  insisted  on  selling  it  in  Belfast.  It 
is  very  hard  to  change  the  customs  of  people  and 
get  them  all  to  agree  to  the  one  thing. 

14346.  Can /you  say  if  the  Belfast  house  got  more  of 
the  good  or  more  of  the  poor  flax? — I never  looked  into 
that  question. 

14347.  You  cannot  say  how  it  averaged  out? — No,  I 
never  sent  any  of  my  flax  to  Belfast.  But  the  manager 
of  the  mill  was  going  to  Belfast,  and  he  took  a sample 
of  my  flax  with  him,  and  unknown  to  me.  He  came 
back  and  told  me  he  had  shown  a sample  of  my  flax 
to  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  offered  59s.  I said  it  was  worth 
60s.,  and  I took  a sample  to  the  late  Mr.  Reilly,  of 
Strabane,  who  at  once  offered  me  60s.,  and  I sold  the 
flax  to  him. 

14348.  The  co-operative  society  in  your  district  is 
giving  up? — Yes,  for  this  season,  as  we  could  not  carry 
on  the  mill  on  the  terms  we  had  it. 

14349.  Do  you  think  the  society  will  be  revived 
again? — I cannot  say  whether  they  will  take  another 
mill  or  the  same  one  again. 

14350.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — In  some  soil  it  would 
take  a man  a day  to  dig  only  a grave? — I have  seen  a 
man  go  away  late  in  the  evening  aud  finish  it  before 
he  would  return,  but  in  other  places  it  would  be  very 
difficult. 

14351.  Might  it  not  take  a man  three  months  to  make 
n dam  in  a good  stiff  clay  soil  to  hold  an  acre  of  flax? — 
Oh,  not  at  all. 

14352.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewart. — When  you  started  the 
co-operative  society  did  you  sell  in  the  open  market 
for  the  first  year? — I believe  we  did. 

14353.  Did  that  system  end  after  the  first  year? — 
Really,  I cannot  say;  it  is  five  years  ago. 

14354.  Do  you  remember  that  I took  a part  in  or- 
ganising these  societies? — Yes. 

14355.  Was  there  at  that  tune  an  understanding  that 
all  the  flax  should  be  sold  in  the  open  market? — Yes, 
but  Mr.  Adams  came  round  aud  urged  us  to  try  the 
Belfast  co-operator,  and  we  had  the  one  against  the 
other. 

14356.  Your  society  agreed  to  try  the  co-operator? — 
We  tried  both. 

14357.  And  at  that  time  you  lost  a fine  chance  of 
establishing  a market  on  a 'good  footing? — I suppose 
between  the  two  stools  we  came  to  the  ground.  I do 
not  think  the  spinners  ever  organised  anything  to  bene- 
fit the  farmers. 

14358.  Your  society  is  not  wound  up? — No,  but  we 
have  not  taken  a mill. 

14359.  What  is  your  opinion  about  managers?  We 
have  had  evidence  to  show  that  the  whole  thing  de- 
pends on  the  manager? — Yes,  that  is  our  whole  diffi- 
culty. 

14360.  Did  the  managers  which  you  have  had  work 
themselves,  or  did  they  merely  walk  round  and  see 
that  the  work  was  being  done? — They  did  not  work. 

14361.  Isn’t  that  rather  a curious  way  of  managing 
a mill? — It  is  not  a good  way. 

14362.  I have  always  employed  a manager,  aud  he  is 
the.  hardest  worked  man  about  the  place? — He  should 
be  if  he  has  any  interest  in  his  work,  but  none  of  them 
has  that. 

14363.  Do  you  find  that  when  a man  is  appointed 
manager  of  a mill  lie  seems  to  think  that  he  is  above, 
work? — At  any  rate,  he  thinks  he  will  take  it  easy. 

14364.  In  the  management  of  these  mills  would  you 
prefer  a local  man  or  a man  from  a distance? — We 
thought  that  the  man  from  a distance  would  have  more 
control  over  the  workers.  We  have  had  only  two 
managers,  and  no  local  man  yet. 

14365.  Don't  you  think  the'  local  man  would  make 
the  best  manager? — If  you  could  get  a good  one  that 
might  be  so,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a good  manager 
out  of  the  class  of  men  employed  in  the  mills;  they 
are  only  tow  scutchers. 

*4366.  Do  you  find  that  if  you  get  a man  who  is  a 
good  business  man  that  the  chances  are  he  is  not  a 
practical  scutcher? — Very  few  scutchers  have  as  much 
edyoati°n  as  would  carry  them  through. 

14367.  TKe  difficulty  is  that  if  you  have  a good  prac- 
tical scutcher  he  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  much  as 
a business  man? — It  is  hard  to  get  a steady  man,  for 
one  thing. 

14368.  Mb.  Hinchcliff. — Have  you  any  suggestions 

jnoke  as  to  how  co-operative  societies  could  be  the 
better  enabled  to  get  good  managers? — I cannot  say, 


but  I think  the  mistake  made  at  the  start  was  that  Strabane. 
managers  were  sent  out  with  too  big  salaries  for  a class  — 
of  men  not  used  to  so  much,  and  that  did  not  conduce  July  9, 1910. 
to  their  welfare.  

14369.  There  was  the  difficulty  that  you  could  not  Patrick 
get  them  for  less  ? — It  gave  the  scutchers  a grievance,  Kelly,  Esq., 
as  they  thought  it  hard  that  the  manager  should  be  J-F- 
walking  about  with  a salary  of  £2  a week,  while  they 
had  only  15s.  a week. 

14370.  Didn't  the  second  manager  of  the  mill  at  Lis- 
eooly  station  work? — He  would  try  it  for  an  hour  or 
two. 

14371.  I understood  he  had  rented  a mill  and 
scutched  for  the  farmers  himself? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

14372.  Me.  Lane. — You  have  told  us  that  three  men 
with  two  carts  could  make  a dam  where  the  soil  is 
not  very  hard  or  heavy  in  a few  days  ? — If  it  is  boggy 
soil  they  won’t  be  long  making  the  dam. 

14373.  Three  man  and  two  carts  would  cost  about 
lili.  a day,  so  that  if  a dam  could  be  made  in  three 
days  the  cost  would  be  only  '36s.  ?— Yes,  about  that.  ’ 

14874.  And  for  36s.  a farmer  can  have  a dam  where 
the  ground  is  not  heavy  capable  of  holding  an  acre  of 
flax?— Yes;  where  the  ground  is  boggy. 

14375.  If  you  had  to  also  make  a catch-dam  it  would 
be  only  half  the  size  of  the  one  in  which  the  flax  wa.i 
steeped? — No ; you  would  require  to  have  the  oue  as 
large  as  the  other.  There  would  be  the  same  quantity 
of  water  except  that  the  removal  of  the  flax  would 
mean  about  20  per  cent  less. 

14876.  Then,  wouldn’t  a catch  dam  half  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  dam  do  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

14377.  The  experience  of  other  places  is  that  a 
catch  dam  one-third  the  size  of  the  ordinary  dam 
is  sufficient? — I do  not  believe  it  would. 

14378.  At  any  rate,  £2  would  make  a catch  dam? 

— It  would  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  place. 

14379.  You  have  already  told  us  that  three  men  and 
two  carts  could  make  a dam  in  about  three  days? — 

Thev  could  in  certain  places,  but  in  other  places  they 
might  not  be  able  to  do  it  in  three  weeks. 

143S0.  Are  there  any  places  where  a dam  could  be 
made  iu  less  than  three  days  ? — No ; I do  not  think  so. 

14381.  But  you  say  that  in  boggy  soil  a dam  could 
be  made  in  three  days? — Yes. 

14382.  In  harder  fsoil  it  will  take  longer? — Yesj 
three  or  four  times  as  long. 

14383.  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  a dam  in 
the  worst  class  of  soil  in  your  district — I do  not  mean 
in  rocky  soil,  but  in  stiff  clay? — Well,  some  stiff  clay 
is  very  easily  got  away  by  picking  and  digging. 

.14384.  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  a dam  in 
that  class  of  soil  ? — I could  not  say  until  I made  it  up. 

14385.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether  the  cast  of 
making  catch-dams  is  a big  thing  for  farmers  to 
undertake? — There  are  several  places  where  these 
dams  could  not  be  made  at  all.  It  is  only  in  certain 
places  that  you  could  use  these  dams  in  a dry  season. 

There  are  few  places  where  you  can  always  depend 
on  water,  and  you  must  have  3'our  dam  there. 

14386.  Would  it  be  possible  to  extend  the  length 
of  the  existing. dams  and  put  a division  at  one  end 
of  them  ? — In  some  places  that  could  be  done  but  not 
in  others. 

14387.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  there  was  a good 
price  for  flax  we  would  not  hear  much  about  the  trouble 
of  flax-water,  as  farmers  would  be  able  to  safeguard 
it? — My  experience  is  that  when  farmers  make  an 
honest  effort  not  to  let  flax-water  get  into  the  rivers, 
the  fishery  people  are  not  too  hard  on  them. 

14388.  Is  that  your  general  experience? — Yes;  some 
people  deserve  to  be  prosecuted  as  they  let  all  the 
water  off  and  do  not  try  to  prevent  any  of  it  getting 
to  the  river. 

14389.  Mb.  Hinchcliff.— Your  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  making  a dam  is  only  in  respect  of  a dam  to  hold 
an  acre  of  flax? — Yes;  that  is  all. 

14390.  Mb.  J^mes  Stewart. — It  is  very  easy  to 
make  a dam  where  nature  has  almost  done  the  work 
for  you? — Yes. 

14391.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Would  you  consider  a 
boggy  soil  or  a gravelly  hard  soil  good  for  steeping 
flax  ? — Blue  clay  is  very  hard  to  work  through,  but  it 
would  make  a good  dam.  • 

14392.  Soft^  blue  clay  makes  the  best  dam  ? — Yes ; 
and  on  some  farms  you  would  not  get  that  at  all. 

14393.  If  you  had  a dam  to  hold  three  acres  of  flax 
would  not  a catch-dam  of  one-third  the  size  be  quite 
sufficient  to  hold  the  water  from  the  dam  and  allow 
the  flax  to  be  taken  out? — It  would,  of  course,  but 
you  would  have  to  keep  some  of  the  water  in  the  dam. 

14394.  You  would  not  let  all  the  flax  water  off? — 

That  is  so. 
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3 MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE.  . 

John  Portereield,  Esq.,  representing  the  Swilly  Valley  Cooperative  Flax  Society,  Ltd.,  examined. 


14395.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  are  here  to  represent  the 
S willy  Valley  Co-operative  Society  ?— Yes ; 1 am  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  I have  been  requested  to 
give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  society. 

14396.  You  are  a farmer?— I am. 

14397.  And  you  have  been  growing  flax  for  a con- 
siderable number  of  years? — For  over  fifty  years. 

14398.  Your  farm  lies  near  Lifford?— It  does. 

14399.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  area 
under  flax  in  your  district? — Yen,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  decrease.  Lifford  used  to  be  a great  llax 
centre  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Von  Bell. 

14400.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  causes  which 
have  brought  about  that  decrease? — There  are  several 
causes.  Some  years  there  were  bad  seasons  and  bad 
prices  and  the  seed  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be. 

14401.  Are  there  any  other  causes? — I do  not  think 
there  are  many  other  causes  except  marketing.  We 
have  a bad  way  of  getting  a fair  price  for  flax  when 
we  have  it  for  sale. 

14402.  Do  the  members  of  your  society  dispose  of 
their  flax  in  the  opon  market  or  send  it  to  Belfast?— 
We  passed  a resolution  that  we  would  either  sell  it 
in  the  open  market  or  send  it  to  Belfast. 

14403.  Which  of  the  two  metliods  of  disposing  of  flax 
have  you  found  the  more  satisfactory? — Neither  of 
them. 

14404.  Have  you  had  about  equal  results  from  each  ? 
— Yes,  about  that. 

14405.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  all  the  flax 
scutched  in  the  co-operative  and  proprietary  mills 
being  brought  to  the  open  market? — Certainly,  if  wo 
got  the  buyers  to  come. 

14406.  Don't  you  think  that  if  you  could  get  all  the 
flax  grown  in  the  district  brought  into  the  open  market 
that  you  would  induce  buyers  from  a distance  to  come? 
— Yes,  and  they  did  that  last  year. 

14407.  If  you  had  that  you"  would  have  better  com- 
petition and  better  prices? — Yes,  we  rented  a store  from 
Strabane  Urban  Council  in  which  to  store  flax  which 
had  been  brought  into  the  market,  but  had  not  been 
sold.  We  arranged  to  take  hi  everybody’s  flax  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  belonged  to  a member  of  our  society 
or  not.  I attended  on  market  days  to  help,  and  we 
are  paying  the  rent  and  insurance  on  the  store. 

14408.  Your  society  rented  this  store? — Yes,  tho 
Umey  Society  joined  with  us  in  doing  that. 

14409.  Was  the  store  rented  in  order  that  if  farmers 
could  not  dispose  of  their  flax  on  the  market  day  on 
which  they  brought  it  in  they  could  store  it  in  Stra- 
bane until  next  market  day? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

14410.  And  besides  storing  the  flax  belonging  to  mem- 
bers of  the  co-operative  society  you  are  also  willing  to 
store  the  flax  of  farmers  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
society? — Yes. 

14411.  Was  that  done  in  order  to  help  to  pay  the 
rent  of  the  store? — No,  we  take  in  aU  the  flax  free,  but 
there  is  a small  charge  to  cover  insurance. 

14412.  I understood  that  the  society  rented  the  store 
for  the  benefit  of  its  own  members? — For  the  benefit 
of  anyone  who  cares  to  store  flax  there.  There  is  a 
charge  of  2d.  per  cwt.  to  cover  tho  insurance.  I paid 
the  insurance  premium  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  I 
have  not  presented  the  bill  to  the  society  yet. 

14413.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  cost  of  labour? 
— Labour  costs  a little  more  now  than  compared  with 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but  if  you  have  a good  crop 
of  flax  you  would  not  mind  that. 

14414.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  procuring  labour? 
— There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a number  of  hands, 
but  they  are  hardly  as  good  workers  as  they  used  to  be. 

14415.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  seed? — There 
is  a great  deal  wrong  about  the  seed. 

14416.  The  seed  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  twenty  years 
ago? — No,  it  is  not.  My  opinion,  and  I formed  it  when 
on  the  Continent,  is  that  seed  is  pulled  before  it  is 
properly  matured,  and  in  consequence  it  stops  growing 
after  it  flowers. 

14417.  I understand  that  you  carried  out  experiments 
on  your  own  farm,  and  tested  fully  matured  seed  and 
seed  not  so  fully  matured? — I did. 

14418.  You  got  better  results  from  the  fully-matured 
seed? — Yes. 

14419.  You  think  there  is  a great  deal  of  seed  coming 
from  the  Continent  which  is  not  so  well  matured  as  it 
was  a number  of  years  ago? — I certainly  do,  and  when 
I was  on  the  Continent  an  old  Dutchman  told  me  that 


when  he  was  a young  man,  and  used  to  be  pulling: 
his  boots  were  full  of  seed  at  night,  and  that  shows  that 
the  seed  must  havo  been  pulled  much  riper  in  those 
days  than  now,  as  it  would  not  shell  in  the  pulling  now. 

14420.  You  have  no  practical  experience  of  the  pro- 
duction of  seed — that  is  only  an  opinion  of  yours? — I 
havo  no  experience  of  it  on  the  Continent,  but  I have 
tried  it  at  home. 

14421.  Have  you  auy  difficulty  about  flax-water?— 
No,  I am  within  a fiold  of  the  Burndale,  and  I never 
lind  difficulty. 

14422.  There  are  no  prosecutions  in  your  district  over 
flax- water? — None  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  as 
it  is  a flat  place,  and  1 have  some  dams  forty  perches 
(Cunningham)  long  and  a drain  that  will  stop  the 
water  and  keep  it  there  till  tho  next  big  tide  or  flood. 

14423.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  market- 
ing of  flax? — Wo  blamed  the  spinners  for  edu- 
cating tho  people  to  go  to  tho  mills,  because  if  they 
went  to  tlie  market  tho  spinners  ’ men  stood  to  the  one 
side  until  a dealer  offered  a bad  price,  and  bought  the 
flax  for  them.  That  happened  to  myself  several  times. 
But  they  were  in  better  tune  last  year,  and  came  and 
bought  the  flax  themselves,  but,  unfortunately,  far- 
mers have  got  into  tho  bad  habit  of  selling  at  the  mills. 

14424.  You  think  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  flax 
should  be  sent  to  the  open  market?— Certainly. 

14425.  How  do  you  propose  getting  that  done?— 1 
can  tell  you  what  we.  did  last  year,  and  I do  not  know 
what  else  we  could  do. 

14426.  What  was  done  Inst  year? — We  rented  a store 
in  Strabane,  and  advertised  an  open  market  day  for  flax 
in  the  newspapers.  We  invited  the  Belfast  firms  to  send 
down  men  and  they  did  so.  We  had  one  or  two  small 
markets,  but  wo  could  not  got  the  people  to  come  in 
with  their  flax  arid  keep  the  market  afloat. 

14427.  What  was  tho  average  supply  of  flax  in  the 
market? — On  days  I was  there  I saw  twenty  loads. 

11428.  How  much  would  thoro  be  to  the  load?— I 
could  not  say  that,  but  I suppose  about  15  or  16  cwfc- 
on  tho  average. 

14429.  You  heard  the  ovidenee  of  the  last  witness  in 


regard  to  co-operative  societies? — Yes. 

14430.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  what  he  said? 
— With  some  parts  of  it.  Tho  co-operative  societies 
have  to  a groat  extent  improved  the  scutching  of  flax. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

14431.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Did  your  society  build 
a mill? — Yes. 

14432.  How  many  stocks  are  there? — Sixteen. 

14433.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  mill  cost?—! 
could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

14434.  i Mr.  Hinchcliitp. — In  regard  to  this  store 
which  was  opened  in  Strabane,  did  all  the  members  ot 
the  society  send  their  flax  to  it? — Not  at  all;  some  ot 
them  took  it  home.  — 

14485.  Was  there  any  flax  sold  in  the  stme?— -v\e 
never  sold  any  in  the  store  except  by  sample.  The  store 
was  taken  to  accommodate  people  who  had  not  been 
able  to  sell  their  flax  in  the  market.  There  was  one 
mail  who  had  flax  in  the  store  who  sold  it  by  sample. 

14436.  I was  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
movement  by  your  society  and  other  societies  to  bring 
all  their  flax  to  a store  and  sell  it  there?— There  w 
talk  about  that,  but  it  was  never  carried  out. 

14437.  Would  that  be  a great  improvement?—!  De' 
lieve  it  would.  . . .. 

14438.  Did  your  society  approach  the  Department  m 
see  if  some  of  the  foreign  experts  would  attend  at  ■ 
store,  and  advise  farmers  as  to  the  selling  of  their 
— The  experts  about  here  are  always  agreeable  to  c 
and  tell  us  the  price  we  should  get.  They  are 
judges  of  flax,  and  can  always  tell  me  to  witlun  is.  p 
cwt.  of  what  I should  get. 

14439.  You  saved  flax  seed  yourself? — Yes. 

14440.  Did  you  let  the  seed  ripen  a little  m°r®  _ , 
usual  ? — The  first  year  I did,  hut  the  second  y 
ripened  part,  and  part  I pulled  green.  I kept  tn 
different  seeds,  and  it  was  just  as  I expected-*®® 
properly  matured  seed  grew  on  after  flowering, 
the  other  stopped.  o Nn  1 

14441.  Have  you  coutinued  that  practice  l > 
did  not  rear  any  seed  last  year.  antisfied 

14442.  Then  I infer  that  you  were  not  so  sal‘  r? 
with  your  experiments  as  to  continue  them  eve  y J r 
— Yes,  I was  satisfied,  but  I had  not  the  pr°P 
ances.  You  would  require  a good  drying  Plac  • 
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14443.  If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  in  a 
position  to  offer  you  a portable  drying  rack  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature  would  you  try  it? — I would  cer- 
tainly. The  first  time  I tried  this  I didn’t  steep  the 
straw  until  the  following  year,  but  on  the  next  occasion 
I steeped  the  straw  immediately. 

14444.  Was  the  drying  of  the  straw  successful? — It 
was,  and  if  you  do  it  in  the  way  it  should  be  done  rain 
will  not  affect  it. 

14-145.  You  think  it  possible  to  dry  flax  in  the  field 
for  retting  the  following  season? — Yes,  but  it  must 
be  protected  from  the  sun  as  well  as  the  rain.  If  the 
outside  gets  too  much  sun  the  colour  is  injured. 


14446.  You  cannot  protect  it  from  the  sun  except  at 
great  expense? — You  can  put  it  in  sheigs,  build  it  up 
and  thatch  the  top. 

14447.  Wouldn’t  the  sun  get  at  the  outside  of  it  even 
then  ? — The  sun  won’t  do  the  ends  much  harm. 

14448.  Mu.  Lane. — I notice  that  none  of  the  dele- 
gates of  your  society  has  mentioned  the  question  of 
flax -water  in  their  statements? — No,  I suppose  not. 

14449.  Does  that  mean  that  none  of  the  members 
of  your  society  had  any  trouble  over  flax- water? — I do 
not  think  they  had.  I never  heard  of  any  of  them 
being  prosecuted. 

14450.  There  is  no  complaint  among  the  members  of 
your  society  on  that  head? — Not  that  I ever  heard  of. 


W.  Ii.  Galbraith,  Esq.,  representing  the  Swilly  Valiev  Co-operative  Flax  Society,  Ltd.,  examined. 


14451.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  are  Secretary  of  the  Swilly 
Valley  Co-operative  Society? — Yes. 

. 14452.  And  you  are  one  of  the  three  members  of  that 
Society  who  have  offered  to  come  here  and  give  evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  the  society? — Yes. 

14453.  Have  you  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
growing  of  flax? — A little.  I have  only  been  farming 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

14454.  Have  you  been  growing  flax  steadily  for  the 
last  ten  years? — Yes. 

14455.  Has  there  been  a decrease  in  the  growing  of 
flax  in  your  district? — Yes,  it  fluctuates  according  to 
price. 

14456.  Do  you  regard  price,  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
decrease  in  the  area  under  flax? — Yes,  I believe  it  is 
a very  important  feature. 

14457.  Other  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  in- 
dustry are  of  minor  importance  compared  with  price? — 
Yes,  I believe  if  farmers  are  getting  a fair  price  for 
flax  everything  else  is  of  minor  importance. 

14458.  Mr.  Barbour. — Do  you  believe  in  the  co- 
operative principle? — I do  certainly. 

14459.  Do  you  think  that  the  carrying  of  it  out  has 
encouraged  the  farmers  in  your  district? — It  has  to 
a certain  extent. 

14450.  Is  the  flax  better  handled  now? — Well,  I be- 
lieve it  is.  I had  only  a few-  years’  experience  of 
the  scutching  of  flax'  before  the  co-operative  mill  was 
started,  but  from  what  I can  hear  from  neighbours 
and  older  members  of  our  society,  they  are  all  well 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  way  the  flax  is  handled 
now. 

14461.  How  is  your  flax  marketed? — The  first  year 
we  started — that  is  three  years  ago— we  sent  all  the 
flax  with  the  'exception  of  that  belonging  to  two  of 
the  members  to  a depot  in  Belfast,  and  the  farmers 
were  highly  pleased  with  the  prices  they  got. 

14462.  Have  you  marketed  the  flax  that  way  ever 
since? — No.  We  did  that  for  the  first  year  only  and 
there  were  only  two  lots  unsold  when  the  season  was 
over,  and  that  was  through  the  fault  of  the  farmers 
not  accepting  the  prices  offered.  We  were  getting  in 
almost  every  case  to  within  a shilling  of  the  price  asked 
for  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  some  farmers  began  to 
think  they  were  not  asking  enough  and  some  of  them 
added  on  more  than  the  expert  advised  as  the  real 
value  of  the  flax. 

14463.  You  ceased  to  market  the  flax  in  that  way? — 
The  second  year  was  after  the  American  crisis  had  had 
some  effect  on  the  trade  and  our  salesman  advised  ns 
to  hold  over  until  after  the  New  Year  or  about  then. 
The  farmers  in  general  wanted  the  money,  but  they 
held  over  the  flax  until  our  stores  were  packed.  The 
local  buyer's  heard  of  all  thin  flax  being  there  and  they 
came  over  and  offered  prices  which  tempted  the  farmers 
who  wanted  the  money  at  November  and  they  sold, 
although  we  have  a rule  in  our  society  not  to  sell  at 
the  mill.  If  the  farmers  had  taken  the  Rain-man's 
advice. their  flax  would  have  brought  them  in  more  ns 
the  price  did  rise  at  the  time  he  advised  thorn  that  it 
would. 

14464.  What  happened  the  third  year  ? — We  held  a 
meeting  t’o  consider  whether  we  should  start  a market 
m Strabane  and  rent  a store.  It  was  decided  to  open 
4 ?,a7k et  nni^  ®ax  Wfw  brought  in  and  offered  for  sale. 

14465.  Has  there  been  a better  attendance  of  the 
Belfast  buyers  in  this  district  during  last  year? — Yes ; 

I can  hear  there  have  been  more. 

1 o ^re  you  satisfied  with  the  number  that  come 
n.ow- — T would  like  to  see  more,  but  there  is  a suffi- 
cient number  of  buyers  for  the  quantity  of  flax  in  the 


14467.  "Would  there  be  as  many  as  seven  or  eight 
buyers  coming  here  ? — No ; I do  not  think  there  are  so 
many.  I believe  if  we  had  the  flax,  there  would  be 
more  buyers.  I visited  Belfast  and  got  promises  from 
several  firms  that  they  would  send  buyers.  The  buyers 
came  but  we  had  not  the  stuff  for  them. 

1446S.  Did  the  syndicate  send  up  a buyer? — They 
did. 

14469.  Do  you  think  is  it  the  spinners  or  the  farmers 
who  should  form  the  market? — I think  the  farmers 
should  form  the  market. 

14470.  You  do  not  think  it  reasonable  to  go  to  the 
spinners  and  ask  them  to  do  so?— I would  like  the 
farmers  to  be  assisted  a little.  But  my  experience  is 
that  everyone  pushes  for  himself  and  the  farmer  must 
do  the  same.  If  the  farmers  start  a market  and  get 
fair  help  for  the  amount  of  flax  they  bring  into  the 
market,  they  cannot  complain  abont  the  spinners. 

14471.  The  object  in  opening  the  market  is  to  get 
better  prices  for  the  farmer? — Yes. 

14472.  Would  it  be  common  sense  to  ask  the  spinners 
to  organise  and  run  a market  so  as  to  give  farmers 
better  prices? — To  a certain  extent  it  would.  If  the 
farmers  brought  enough  stuff  to  the  market  to  en- 
courage the  buyers  to  come,  I know  personally  that 
they  would  come  and  buy  all  the  flax  there.  We  had 
no  trouble.  The  flax  from  the  Swilly  Valley  Society 
was  all  carted  to  the  market  and  we  let  the  buyers 
know  where  the  sellers  stood,  and  the  flax  was  all 
bought  up  in  a few  minutes.  I think  if  the  farmers 
would  combine  and  show  a little  more  backbone,  open 
a store  and  conduct  it  on  business  lines,  and  grade 
their  flax,  they  would'  have  no  need  to  complain  of 
anyone. 

14473.  Is  there  any  unsold  flax  in  this  district  now? 
— I do  not  think  there  is  any  unsold,  except  some  old 
lots. 

14474.  Does  the  farmer  generally  take  the  advice  of 
the  mill-owner  on  matters  connected  with  his  flax? — 
Yes.  I should  think  he  does. 

14475.  Then  would  the  mill-owners  not  be  the  proper 
people  to, organise  the  flax  market? — I have  thought 
of  that,  because  they  are  less  in  number  and  for  that 
reason  they  might  pull  together  better.  But  I do  not 
see  why,  if  it  is  pointed  put  to  a farmer,  “Here  is  a 
place  where  you  can  put  your  stuff  and  sell  it  well,” 
that  there  should  be  any  difficulty  about  the  matter. 
I think  the  farmer  wants  a little  bit  of  education  in 
flax  selling  as  only  one  out  of  every  ten  can  really 
tell  the  value  of  their  flax  and  estimate  what  price 
they  should  obtain.  If  the  flax  was  taken  to  a store 
where  the  farmer  would  have  the  advice  of  those  who 
have  spent  their  lifetime  at  it — if  they  had  the  assist- 
ance such  as  the  Department  gives  them — at  the  store, 
I think  that  would  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 
Whether  the  farmer  for  his  lot  of  flax  gets  only  50s. 
or  £3,  he  is  quite  content  so  long  at?  he  gets  the  same 
price  as  his  neighbour.  They  would  not  know  the 
value  of  their  flax  at  all  if  it  was  not  for  the  assistance 
they  get  from  the  expert  under  the  Department. 

14476.  The  farmers  are  advised  by  the  mill-owner-, 
as  to  the  value  of  their  flax  and  the  price  they  should 
obtain  for  it? — Yes. 

14477.  Then  the  mill-owners  would  be  the  proper 
persons  to  say  we  will  close  our  mills  against  buyers 
and  the  farmers  would  not  object? — That  is  so;  but 
you  cannot  expect  the  mill  owners  to  do  that  unless 
they  can  join  in  a body.  One  man  would  he  afraid 
to  take  that  action,  for  fear  of  losing  all  his  trade. 

14478.  It  has  been  done  in  Cookstown  and  Coleraine 
and  why  not  in  Strabane?— They  could;  but  the  point 
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is  whether  they  could  combine  and  be  loyal  to  each 
other.  One  man  might  be  afraid  to  make  the  stand 
for  fear  the  others  would  give  way  and  he  would  be 
left  without  any  trade  while  the  others  would  get  it. 

14479.  Mu.  James  Stewart. — The  farmer  generally 
goes  to  the  scutch  mill  where  the  scutch  mill-owner  is 
a good  salesman? — Yes. 

14480.  What  is  the  reason  farmers  do  not  bring  out 
their  flax  to  the  market?  Are  they  afraid  of  being 
boycotted  at  the  market  or  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  sell  it  for  as  good  a price  as  at  the  mill? — I 
think  they  would  get  better  prioes  in  the  market  than 
at  the  mill.  I will  give  you  an  instance.  The  mill 
proprietor  had  scutched  15  cwt.  of  flax  and  was  offered 
50ii.  a cwt.  for  it  at  the  mill,  but  he  would  not  take  it. 
Next  day  lie  was  offered  only  45s.,  and  the  next  day 
only  40s'.  A neighbour  came  and  asked  me  would  I 
soli  the  flax,  and  I brought  it  into  the  market  and  the 
first  man  who  came  forward  offered  me  50s.  for  it. 

14481.  How  would  that  man  after  being  bid  two  or 
three  times  for  the  flax  at  the  mill  have  fared  with  it 
if  he  himself  had  taken  it  into  the  market? — I do  not 
see  why  he  could  not  have  wold  it. 

14482.  Would  the  man  who  bid  for  it  in  the  mill 
have  bid  for  it  in  the  market?— The  local  men  would 
not. 

14483.  Then  the  owner  of  the  flax  was  afraid  to  take 
it  into  the  market  himself? — That  is  so.  But  if  there 
is  a good  open  market  and  farmers  are  advised  as  to 
the  prices  they  should  get,  I do  not  see  why  it  could 
not  be  a success. 

14484.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — There  are  sixteen 
stocks  in  this  new  mill  of  yours? — Yes. 

14485.  Can  you  tell  us  the  cost? — The  buildings  and 
machinery  ran  to  between  £1.000  and  £1,250. 

14486.  That  would  mean  £60  for  interest  on  capital 
at  5 per  cent.,  and  depreciation  of  machinery  would 
also  have  to  be  considered? — I think  the  machinery  is 
put  down  at  10  per  cent,  and  the  buildings  at  5. 

14487.  Take  it  at  £100  a year,  would  you  think  that 
an  extraordinary  high  rent  to  pay  for  the  mill  if 
your  society  had  to  rent  it  from  a private  owner?— I 
suppose  that  is  pretty  high. 

14488.  That  works  out  at  £6  a stock  nud  do  you  think 
a private  mill-owner  is  asking  too  much  when  he  asks 
£6  or  £7  a stock  P — I cannot  say,  I have  not  gone  into 
those  figures. 

14489.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Is  it  not  a fact  that  Mr. 
Stewart  has  taken  for  example  n new  mill  with  new 
machinery  and  new  equipment  and  other  societies  had 
to  rent  an  old  mill  and  old  machinery? — Yes. 

14490.  You  heard  Mr.  Kellv  give  evidence  with  regard 
to  what  caused  the  difficulty  that  his  society  found 
itself  in? — Yes. 

14491.  Now.  in  regard  to  this  flax  for  which  a farmer 
had  an  offer  at  the  mill,  and  which  he  afterwards  sent 
to  the  market,  doesn’t  the  fact  that  he  asked  yon  to 
offer  the  flax  in  the  market  show  that  he  was  afraid 
to  do  so  himself? — Yes.  because  generally  if  it  is 
offered  in  the  mill  and  afterwards  taken  to  the  market 
the  local  man  oives  you  a worse  price  for  it. 

14492.  And  t.he  fact  that  that  farmer  asked  you  to 
expose.  it  for  him  is  good  enough  evidence  of  the  state 
of  affairs  about  which  Mr.  Stewart  was  asking? — Yes, 
and  it  is  evidence  to  show  that  if  there  was  no  selling 
at  the  mill,  and  it  was  all  brought  to  the  market,  there 
would  be  better  prices. 

14498.  The  farmers  in  your  district  usually  sow  Riga 
seed? — Yes.  it  is  the  favourite. 

14494.  Have  you  experimented  with  other  Russian 
seed? — Yes,  I have  sown  "Pernau  Grown  myself. 

14495.  Have  you  sown  Riga  child? — I have,  in  small 
quantities. 

14496.  How  did  it  do? — It  did  fairlv  well.  T could 
not  tell  you  the  yield,  hut  in  one  field  of  an  a^re  and 
a rood  I had  8 cwt.  and  2 atone  from  Pernau  Crown. 

14497.  Riga  is  not  the  only  seed  that  suits  vour  dis- 
trict?— No,  other  seed  can  be  sown  with  tbe  same 
results. 

14498.  After  a bad  season  for  harvesting  Russian 
seed  and  a good  one  for  Dutch  would  it  not  be  better 
for  the  farmer  to  sow  Dutch  seed  rather  than  Riga? — 
Yes,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  farmers  to  change. 

14499.  Mr.  Lane. — How  many  members  are  in  your 
society? — 116. 

14500.  Mr.  Porterfield  has  told  us  that  none  of  the 
members  has  had  any  trouble  over  fishery  prosecu- 
tions?— That  is  so. 


14501.  How  do  you  account  for  such  a large  number 
of  farmers  escaping  these  prosecution^? — I suppose  they 


are  not  so  near  the  rivers.  The  farms  drain  into  what 
is  known  as  the  Swilly  burn,  and  it  has  a great  dis- 
tance  to  go  before  it  reaches  tbe  Foyle. 

14502.  The  fishery  laws  are  no  handicap  to  the  flax- 
growing industry  in  your  locality  ?— No,  none  whatever. 

14503.  Do  the  members  of  your  society  co-operate  for 
the  purchase  of  seed? — Yes. 

14504.  Do  all  of  them  do  that? — Yes,  the  members 
consume  about  100  or  120  bags. 

14505.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  members  who 
draw  the  late  lots  in  the  order  of  scutching  not  bringing 
their  flax  to  your  mill  for  scutching? — Only  a few° 
they  are  all  pretty  loyal. 

14500.  Mr.  Porterfield  has  told  us  that  there  is  a 
variety  of  opinion  with  regard  to_  selling  flax? — There  is 
but  if  wo  had  got  following  the’  Belfast  or  any  system 
like  that,  aud  could  have  a safo  sale  when  farmers 
wanted  money,  there  would  be  no  trouble.  But  they 
could  not  hold  on  coming  up  to  February  until  every- 
thing had  got  settled  down.  They  wanted  to  dispose 
of  if  right  off. 

14507.  There  is  little  true  or  loyal  co-operation  if  the 
members  either  in  regard  to  the  scotching  of  flax  or  the 
selling  of  it,  do  not  hold  to  one  another?— Yes,  that  is 

14508.  Your  society  lias  no  means  of  punishing  a man 
who  won’t  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  others;  you 
don’t  expel  him  from  the  society? — No,  we  have  no 
such  hard  and  fast  linos. 

14509.  Havo  you  scutched  any  flax  for  non  members? 
— There  has  boon  only  one  case  of  that  since  wc  started. 

14510.  Havo  you  sold  sood  to  farmers  who  were  non- 
members? — In  only  one  case. 

14511.  Mn.  Barbour. — Is  there  a binding  rale  in  your 
society  with  regard  to  members  taking  their  flax  to 
other  mills  or  solliug  at  the  mill? — No,  none. 

14512.  Would  you  advise  such  binding  rules  in  the 
formation  of  a now  society? — I would,  on  account  of 
the  people  we  havo  to  work  with. 

14613.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — It  has  been  given  in 
evidence  before,  us  that  the  price  for  flax  falls  from 
January  on? — Yes,  for  the  past  five  years  I have 
noticed  that,  and  more  particularly  since  I took  up 
the  secretaryship  of  the  society 

14514.  The  fall  is  sometimes  Is.  a stone,  and  occa- 
sionally more? — Yes. 

14515.  Can  you  blame  a man  very  much  who  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  flax  may  bring  Is.  a stone  less 
if  it  has  to  be  sold  in  February  should  if  he  happens,  to 
get  a late  draw  in  the  co-oporntive  society,  which 
would  put  him  back  to  February  take  his  flax  to  a pro- 
prietary mill  where  he  can  have  it  scutched  much 
earlier,  and  consequently  get  a better  price? — If  we 
woro  sure  that  such  a man  would  lose  money  we  would 
strive  to  scutch  his  flax  as  early  as  possible. 

14516.  Won’t  a farmer  do  what  he  believes  will  put 
most  cash  in  his  pocket? — Yes,  as  a rale. 

14517.  Do  the  co-operative  mills  work  longer  than 
the  proprietary  mills? — In  some  cases  they  don’t  work 
so  long,  but  they  scutch  a great  deal  more  flax  than 
the  small  mill  where  there  are  only  a few  hands  em- 
ployed. 

14518.  Would  a co-operative  society  which  rented  a 
mill  from  a mill-owner  take  into  consideration  the 
trade  connected  with  snch  mill  before  renting  it?— 
Certainly  I think  they  should. 

14519.  If  there  is  a good  trade  connected  with  the 
mill  the  owner  should  get  a little  more  rent  than  u 
there  was  no  trade  at  all? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

14520.  Mr.  Barbour. — These  co-operative  nulls  are 
rather  treading  on  the  corns  of  the  proprietary  mills- 

— ^ss-  . , k 

.14521.  Can  you  understand  the  proprietary  Rcurefl- 
mill  scutching  the  flax  of  the  prominent  members  ot 
the  co-operative  society  for  almost  nothing  in  order  to 
win  them  over? — Certainly  I can. 

14522.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— You  gave  it  as  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  spinners  should  assist  m tn* 
establishment  of  a flax  market? — Yes. 

14523.  Now,  if  there  were  75  per  cent,  of  flax  mi  ■ 
owners  and  farmers  agreed  upon  selling  only  at  tn 
open  market,  would  you  expect  the  spinners  to  a®* 
yon  by  refusing  to  send  to  the  mills  which  had  s i 
adhered  to  selling  at  the  mills  until  thin  question  was 
settled  one  way  or  the  other? — Yes;  it  would  not 
too  much  to  expect  them  to  do  that,  and  at  the  a" 
time  assist  themselves  to  get  what  they  want.  . 
whole  complaint  in  that  there  is  not  enough  w 
small  towns,  to  go  for.  I believe  if  the  system 
started  and  given  a fair  trial  it  would  be  fouBd 
great  success. 
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14524.  If  the  thing  was  hanging  in  the  balance  would 
it  be  quite  possible  for  the  spinners  to  back  through  the 
whole  arrangement  by  giving  those  who  sold  at  the 
mill  a £1  or"  so  per  ton  for  their  flax  more  than  it  was 
worth? — Yes  it  has  been  done. 

14525.  The  mill-owners  might  do  it  themselves  to 
get  the  better  of  the  co-operative  society  ? — Yen. 

14526.  Mr.  Gordon. — There  was  one  case  of  re- 
scutching in  your  district? — Yes;  there  was  one  case  of 
re-scutching.  The  flax  had  been  scutched  in  a proprie- 
tary mill  and  we  re-scutched  it.  It  had  been  scutched 
and  offered  for  sale  but  could  not  be  sold  at  all.  It  was 
hand  dressed  at  home,  but  that  was  no  good.  It  was 
brought  to  up  and  was  re-cleaned  and  it  was  sent  to 
Belfast.  I remember  well  making  up  the  farmer’s 
gain.  I calculated  that  he  would  gain  a year’s  rent 
on  the  difference  between  the  flax  when  it  was  brought 
to  us  and  what  it  would  bring  in  Belfast  after  we  had 
re-scutched  it.  The  flax  must  have  been  worth  .£19 
more  after  we  had  finir.hed  with  it. 

14527-  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — It  must  have  been  very 
badly  scutched  at  first? — I would  count  it  little  better 
than  good  pulping. 

14528.  You  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  a very  de- 
structive thing  to  scutch  flax  twice? — It  is,  but  we 
only  lost  something  like  one  cwt.  and  a quarter.. 

14529.  It  must  have  been  good  sound  flax  when  it 
was  able'  to  stand  the  treatment? — It  was.  I am  sure 
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it  was  flax'  worth  a considerable  amount.  I heard  Stbabane. 
judges  saying  that  the  farmer  would  have  got  nearly 
10s.,  if  not  indeed  more,  for  it  if  he  had  brought  it  to  July  9 1910 
us  at  first. 

14530.  Had  the  price  of  flax  advanced  anything  in  W.  H. 
the  meantime? — No.  The  prices  kept  fairly  steady  Galbraith, 
three  years  ago.  We  did  not  start  within  six  weeks  Esq. 
as  early  as  the  other  mills.  The  highest  price  we  got 
was  60s.,  the  lowest  45s.,  and  the  average  about-  55s. 

14531.  If  all  the  flax  was  brought  to  the  open  mar- 
ket, farmers  would  see  the  different  kinds  of  flax  and 
could  criticise  how  the  scutching  was  done? — Yes. 

14532.  They  would  see  the  good  work  which  yon  say 
is  being  carried  on  in  your  co-operative  mill  and  the 
result  would  be  that  the  proprietary  mill-owner  would 
be  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  do  better 
work_? — That  is  certainly  so. 

14533.  And  is'that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  re- 
commend the  open  market  ? — Yes ; and  I may  say  that 
since  the  co-operative  mills  have  increased,  the  proprie- 
tary mill-owners  have  changed  their  prices,  and  as 
they  are  not  able  to  spend  the  time  at  the  flax  scutch- 
ing,  I do  not  see  how  the  proprietary  mill-owner  can 
be  paid  at  the  price  he  gets,  if  there  is  not  something 
coming  to  him  some  other  way. 

14534.  If,  all  the  mills  were  co-operative  mills,  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  ?— Yes,  and  the  whole 
difficulty  would  be  at  an  end. 
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14535.  Mr.  Gordon. — Have  you  been  asked  to  come 
here  and  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Swilly  Valley 
Co-operative  Society? — I am  from  St.  Johnston  district. 

14536.  Are  you  a farmer? — I, am. 

14537.  Do  you  grow  flax? — I do. 

14538.  Have  you  a scutch -mill  of  your  own? — Yes, 
and  I am  here  simply  to  show  that  I think  there  should 
not  be  any  antagonism  between  the  proprietary  mill 
and  the  co-operative.  I come  from  a district  where 
there  is  no  co-operation.  I was  reared  on  a small  farm 
with  a mill  attached.  My  father  insisted  that  I should 
learn  the  business  from  top  to  bottom,  and  I can  go 
through  the  whole  process  to  please  Captain  Herdman. 
I also  farm  extensively,  and  I know  all  about  manures. 

14539  You  have  considerable  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  the  industry? — Yes. 

14540.  In  the  statement  you  sent  into  the  Committee 
you  say  that  the  cost  of  labour  and  unsatisfactory  mar- 
keting has  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  decrease  in 
the  area  under  flax? — Yes. 

14541.  Has  there  been  a great  decrease  in  flax-grow- 
ing  in  your  district? — Not  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  more  flax  being  grown  now  than  for  a number  of 
years. 

14542.  Is  there  more  being  grown  now  than  twenty 
years  ago? — In  my  district  there  is.  They  are  all 
large  farmers  of  over  fifty  acres,  and  there  is  not  a 
farm  in  my  locality  with  a field  suitable  for  flax  but 
has  flax  in  it  at  the  present  time. 

14543.  It  is  chiefly  the  large  farmers  in  your  district 
who  are  growing  the  flax? — They  are  all  growing  it,  but 
there  are  few  small  farms. 

14544.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  here  this 
morning  by  a good  many  witnesses  concerning  the 
marketing  of  flax.  Do  you  agree  in  the  main  with 
their  views? — I do,  and  as  a mill-owner  I consider  it 
a great  hardship  to  have  to  stand  for  a day  or  two 
every  week  between  the  farmer  and  the  buyer.  "When 
a buyer  is  ■expected  at  the  Tnill  I have  to  leave  my 
®n<l  go  to  the  mill  and  stand  between  the  farmer 
and  the  buyer,  as  the  farmer  depends  largely  on  my 
judgment.  A year  like  last  year  we  had  no  trouble. 

A ? S*ve  *ke  prices  obtained  for  some  years  back 
with  the  buyers’  names. 

• ®,°  y°u  seU  any  flax  in  the  open  market,  or 

it  all  sold  at  the  mill? — We  sell  it  all  at  the  mill, 
ne  year  before  last  a gentleman  farmer  thought  he 
keen  slighted  by  a buyer  who  came  to  the  mill, 

d he  decided  to  send  his  flax  to  Strabana.  He  asked 
me  to  go  there  and  sell  it  for  him.  I went.  The  train 
got  m at  10.30,  and  I had  the' flax  at  once  sold  for  56s. 
J,  Had  I not  been  there,  so  that  the  buyer  did 
tot  lc?ow  w“°  it  belonged  to,  he  would  have  had  to 
48  • to  6s.  less-  That  would  be  the  result, 
again  to-morrow. 


14546.  Does  that  mean  that  if  flax  is  shown  at  the  Andrew 
mill  and  is  not  sold  and  is  then  taken  to  Strabaue  mar-  Killen,  Esq. 
ket  it  is  boycotted? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

14547.  You  mentioned  that  the  cost  of  labour  has  had 
something  to  do  with  the  general  decrease  in  flax? — 

The  cost  of  labour  was  dear  some  years  ago,  and  is  dear 
still,  but  it  can  be  obtained. 

14548.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  labour  in  your  district? 

— No,  not  if  a man  is  willing  to  pay  reasonable  prices 
to  the  workers. 

14549.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  believe  in  the  open  mar- 
ket for  flax? — -I  say,  as  a mill-owner,  I would  be  re- 
lieved if  it  was  all  taken  to  the  open  market,  but,  as  a 
farmer,  I would  be  afraid  to  risk  it. 

14550.  But  it  must  either  be  one  thing  or  the  other — 
sale  at  the  mill  or  in  the  market? — You  cannot  sell  well 
in  both  places. 

14551.  If  you  had  the  settlement  of  the  matter, 
which  would  you  take? — The  open  market. 

14552.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — How  many  buyers  go 
to  your  mill  during  the  week? — We  have  been  for 
months  depending  on  one  buyer,  but  last  year  we  had 
four.  In  my  district  of  four  or  five  miles  square  there 
are  eleven  private  mills,  and  all  within  a short  distance 
of  the  railway  station,  so  that  a buyer  can  come  there 
and  get  through  a good  day’s  work. 

14553.  Do  the  four  buyers  all  buy  for  the  same  firm? 

— No,  I do  not  think  so. 

14554.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Have  you  improved  in 
your  methods  of  scutching? — We  always  scutched  well 
in  our  mill,  because  my  father  was  a practical  man, 
and  knew  when  it  was  well  done.  I am  the  same,  and 
I insist  on  having  the  work  fairly  well  done. 

14555.  What  do  you  charge  for  scutching? — I charge 
7s.  6d.  a cwt.,  and  the  farmer  gets  6d.  for  his  tow. 

14556.  That  leaves  you  only  7s.  for  the  scutching 
of  flax?— Yes,  with  6d.  for  the  tow.  I can  tell  you 
what  the  tow  cost  me,  and  what  I got  for  it  for  the 
past  ten  years.  If  I got  the  same  price  for  scutching 
as  other  places  I would  give  the  farmer  his  tow  and  do 
very  well. 

14557.  As  a mill-owner,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
character  of  proprietary  mill  scutching  as  compared 
with  the  co-operative? — In  the  co-operative  society  they 
pay  men  by  the  hour  or  the  day,  and  we  pay  by  the 
ewts.  of  flax  scutched.  Unless  the  men  are  closely 
looked  after  the  likelihood  is  that  they  will  not  scutch 
better  by  the  hour  or  the  day  than  by  the  cwt. 

14558.  The  co-operative  mills  have  made  a general 
improvement?— The  private  mill-owners  are  anxious 
to  hold  their  own  with  the  co-operative  society  null. 

14559.  Then  the  co-operative  mills  have  created  a 
little  competition?— Yes,  and  it  does  nobodv  any  harm. 

14560.  Mr.  Htnchcliff. — The  effect  of  the  co-opera- 
tive societies  has  been  to  improve  scutching  generally? 

— Yes. 
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14561.  Mb.  Lane. — Have  you  any  trouble  in  the  St. 
Johnston  district  over  fishery  prosecutions? — No,  but 
in  the  season  when  we  are  retting  our  flax  there  is  no 
fish  life  in  our  burn.  I think  if  the  fishery  people  in- 
sist on  farmers  disposing  of  flax-water  so  as  nob  to 
injure  fish  they  should  assist  farmers  to  make  these 
dams.  The  small  farmers  would  not  have  the  means 
to  do  it  themselves. 

14562.  Mb.  Gobdon.— These  prosecutions  are  not 
troubling  you?— No;  I have  had  15  or  16  acres  of  flax 
in  one  dam  and  if  I had  to  put  men  into  the  dam  to 
take  out  the  flax  before  letting  out  the  water,  I would 
cease  growing  flax. 

14563.  Mb.  Babboub.— Have  you  made  any  improve- 
ments in  your  machinery? — No. 

14564.  You  are  scutching  with  the  same  machinery 
as  you  had  ten  years  ago? — Yes. 

14565.  The  advent  of  the  co-operative  mills  have 
made  no  difference  in  your  scutching  of  flax?  No. 

14566.  You  were  scutching  five  years  ago  just  as 
well  as  yon  are  doing  now? — Yes,  just  the  same.  I 


should  say  that  I disagree  with  some  of  the  witnesses 
about  seed.  Riga  child  is  not  good  in  our  neighbour- 
hood this  year.  Pernau  Crown  is  a bigger  and  better 
stock.  Sollmer  seed  is  also  a better  seed  and  goes 
through  the  machine  quicker. 

14567.  Mb.  Goudon. — What  is  your  opinion  about 
the  quality  of  the  seed  now  as  compared  with  some 
years  ago? — It  is  not  os  good.  And  I have  sown  it  with 
my  own  hand.  It  is  not  as  pure  or  as  well  cleaned. 

14568.  Would  the  cleaning  of  the  seed  solve  the 
whole  difficulty  ? — I believe  if  I had  put  a bag  of  it 
through  the  machine  and  taken  a stone  of  inferior  stuff 
out  of  it,  I would  have  a better  crop.  It  might  not 
be  as  thick,  but  it  would  be  all  round  better.  Then  as 
to  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  I believe  you  can’t 
sicken  the  land  with  flax  if  you  treat  it  properly.  I 
am  growing  flax  at  the  present  time  where  I grew  it 
seven  years  ago,  and  it  is  a better  crop  now  because 
I took  bettor  care  of  the  land  and  put  in  artificial  man- 
ures. I used  kainit  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 


Robert 
Wylie,  Esq. 


Robebt  Wti-ib,  Esq.,  representing  the  Letterke 

14569.  Mr.  Gobdon.— You  have  come  hero  to  give 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Letterkenny  Co-operative 
Flax  Society? — Yes. 

14570.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — I am. 

14571.  Do  you  grow  flax?— Yes,  every  year. 

14572.  You  represent  the  Letterkenny  district r 
Yes;  the  Letterkenny  district  and  the  Letterkenny 
Co-operative  Flax  Society. 

14573.  Has  there  been  a decrease  in  the  area  under 
flax  in  your  district?— Yes,  a great  decrease  during 
past  years ; but  it  will  be  fouud  there  is  an  increase  m 
the  area  sown  this  year,  as  the  prices  received  for  last 
season’s  flax  were  fairly  satisfactory. 

14574.  In  the  statement  you  sent  in  to  the  Com- 
mittee you  mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  de- 
crease the  low  prices  paid  for  flax? — Yes;  I think 
that  is  the  principal  cause.  . 

14575.  Do  you  thiuk  that  if  the  prices  paid  were 
sufficiently  remunerative,  the  other  difficulties  could  be 
got  over  V— The  price  is  the  most  important  factor. 
Farmers  always  like  a good  price,  aud  even  if  the  yield 
was  pretty  low  aud  they  got  good  prices  they  would  be 
better  pleased  with  that  than  with  a good  yield  and  low 
prices.  . 

14576.  How  do  the  members  of  your  society  market 
their  flax?  Do  they  sell  it  at  the  mill  or  send  it  to 
the  market?— We  are  experimenting,  as  we  believe 
farmers  ought  to  experiment  a little  on  their  own  ac- 
count. We  have  experimented  on  the  different 
methods  of  disposing  of  flax  to  see  whicliis  best.  We 
have  tried  sending  it  to  a commission  house  in  Belfast 
and  then  we  tried  getting  a spinner  who  wants  every 
sort  of  Irish  flax  to  buy  all  the  flax  we  can  produce. 
When  we  thought  we  were  hardly  getting  satisfactory 
prices,  we  asked  some  more  buyers  to  compete,  and 
that  is  where  we  have  arrived. 

14577.  How  many  buyers  attended  at  the  mill? — 
There  was  only  one,  but  we  wrote  to  the  spinners  to 
send  a isecond  and  there  are  two  buyers  attending  at 
present.  . __ 

14678.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  that? — We  are 
quite  satisfied  this  year,  but  if  they  do  not  please  us 
we  will  write  for  a third  buyer. 

14579.  *Mn.  Babboub. — Have  you  had  any  difficulty 
in  getting  rid  of  your  flax? — There  was  a (slight  diffi- 
culty at  the  beginning  of  1909. 

14680.  What  was  the  trouble  then  ?— We  were  ex- 
perimenting by  sending  the  flax  to  a commission  house 
in  Belfast  and  we  could  hardly  trace  where  the  diffi- 
culty arose ; but  the  commission  house  was  not  getting 
rid  of  it  for  us  and  any  that  was  sold  went  at  low 
prices.  Then  we  kept  it  and  sent  for  a spinner’s  man. 

14581.  That  meant  that  there  was  only  one  buyer 
looking  at  the  flax? — Yes. 

14582.  That  was  not  satisfactory? — No. 

14583.  If  there  was  a good  open  market  in  Strabane 
would  you  support  it? — We  would  support  an  open 
market,  but  Strabane  is  thirteen  miles  from  us.  We 
would  rather  have  an  open  market  in  Letterkenny. 

14584.  There  is  a difficulty  about  the  spinners  being 
represented  if  a number  of  markets  are  established, 
because  many  of  them  would  fall  on  the  same  day? — 
Yes;  we  understand  that. 
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14585.  The  spinners  do  not  worry  much  about  the 
farmers  ? — No,  the  farmers  have  got  to  look  out  for 
themselves. 

14586.  If  the  farmers  held  up  their  flax  and  told 
buyers  that  they  must  come  to  Letterkenny  market  to 
get  it  is  it  likely  that  some  ono  would  go  over  there 
to  get  itP — Yes;  it  is. 


14587.  If  'you  have  good  stuff  at  Letterkenny  some 
ae  would  go  over  and  bay  it? — Yes;  we  believe  we 
have  good  stuff. 


14588.  You  have  never  had  to  hold  over  any  of  your 
flax? — No. 

14589.  If  the  members  of  your  society  could  not 
have  a good  market  at  Letterkenny  would  they  refuse 
to  support  a market  at  Strabane? — That  is  a question 
which  it  is  very  hard  to  answer.  I tried  to  bring  that 
before  our  Committee  at  different  times.  They  thought 
it  would  be  far  to  take  flax,  and  if  they  did  not  sell  it 
cart  it  back  again.  Strabane  is  thirteen  miles  from  us, 
and  they  would  prefer  to  sell  their  flax  at  the  mill 
rather  than  take  it  so  far. 

14590.  Would  an  arrangement  to  have  a store  in 
Strabaue  not  help  farmers  out  of  the  difficulty  of  having 
to  take  their  flax  back  again  if  they  did  not  sell  it?— 
No,  that  was  also  brought  before  the  Committee,  ana 
they  would  not  join  in  with  it  at  all.  We  have  had  tne 
experience  of  selling  through  a store  in  Belfast,  and 
we  believe  that  a store  in  Strabane  or  any  other  centre 
would  not  please  so  well.  , 

14591.  Have  your  members  thought  of  the  plan 
auctioning  flax?— Yes,  that  was  also  brought  before 
them,  but  they  never  gave  it  any  attention.  _ 

14592.  Are  the  members  of  your  society  fairly  wen 
satisfied  with  the  prices  they  are  getting  at  pres 
for  their  flax?— They  are  fairly  well  satisfied. 

14593.  There  is  not  that  feeling  of  irritation  amongt* 
them  which  has  caused  anyone  to  send  flax  to  hen 
— No.  When  they  get  their  flax  scutched  they _ lute 
get  a ready  sale.  They  do  not  want  to  hold  it  0 ' 
and  they  are  satisfied  if  they  get  a ready  sale  for  it 
it  is  scutched.  . , ctr9 

14594.  If  the  Belfast  buyers  were  all  coming  to  ^ 
bane  and  giving  a good  price  for  flax  there  w0“  j 
no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Letterkenny  farmers  t 
their  flax  across?— I am  afraid  they  would  not.  A 
heard  some  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  * 
in  the  Letterkenny  district  reporting  their  exp 
of  selling  at  Strabane,  and  I do  not  think  you 
drive  them  back  to  that  again.  combers 

14595.  Mb.  Hinchcliff. — Is  the  number  of  m ^ 
of  your  society  increasing? — No,  I do  not  tnm  > 
at  any  rate,  it  must  be  very  little.  , vgar? 

14596.  Does  the  society  scutch  more  flax  oac  j 
—I  think  a very  little  more.  , HXpendi- 

14597.  There  has  been  considerable  capita JaUbb 
ture  for  machinery? — Yes,  there  have  been  co 
expenses  over  machinery.  tAff— 

14598.  What  has  been  done  in  regard  to  > »»  ^ 
has  the  money  obtained  for  it  gone  into  b deal 
funds  of  the  society? — We  have  been  out  g q{  ^ 
of  expense  erecting  new  machinery,  gat- 
ing in  share  capital  we  passed  a resolutw  0ff 

ever  money  came  in  for  the  tow  should  go 
the  expense  of  the  new  maohinerv. 
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14599.  So  that  you  are  strengthening  your  position 
by  putting  into  the  society  the  money  received  from 
tie  tow? — Yes,  that  is  how  we  look  at  it. 

14000.  What  suggestions  do  you  make  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  industry? — In  the  present  state  of 
affairs  we  can  hardly  recommend  anything  from 
the  growers’  point  of  view ; we  are  doing  the 
best  we  possibly  can.  We  are  always  prepared 
to  adopt  any  method  shown  to  us  by  the 
Department  of  improving  the  flax  industry,  but 
as  the-  Department’s  flax  branch  is  working 
at  present  there  is  no  information  to  be  gained.  It 
has  Dutch  flax  experts  engaged  instructing  Irish  flax- 
growers,  and  it  would  take  them  a lifetime  to  learn  as 
much  about  Irish  flax  culture  as  the  ordinary  Irish 
farmer  already  knows.  Instead  of  this  matter 

being  considered  solely  from  the  grower’s  point 
of  view,  we  would  suggest  that  the  Depart- 
ment give  some  attention  to  the  other  end 
of  the  trade — the  distributive  end — and  see  how 
things  are  wrought  from  the  spinner’s  point  of 
view.  Many  growers  of  flax  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  some  other  influential 
authority,  should  see  that  only  such  linen  as  is  manu- 
factured from  Irish  flax  is  described  and  disposed  of  as 
Irish  linen;  this  would  create  a demand  for  Irish  flax, 
improve  prices,  and  help  the  Irish  flax  industry. 

14601.  You  would  prohibit  linen  woven  in  Ireland 
from  foreign  flax  being  described  as  Irish  linen? — That 
is  what  I mean. 

14602.  I believe  the  members  of  your  society  carried 
out  a number  of  experiments  with  regard  to  the 
different  varieties  of  seeds,  manures  and  scutching? — 
Yes,  every  farmer  has  been  doing  a little  experimenting 
on  his  own  account. 

The  Committer  adjournt 


14603.  And  it  is  your  contention  that  the  growers 
have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  matter  ? — 
Yes,  we  are  doing  all  we  can. 

14604.  Mr.  Lane. — Do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
about  flax-water  prosecutions? — We  had  a little  diffi- 
culty about  that,  and  when  farmers  saw  that  pro- 
ceedings were  being  instituted  aguinst  them  they  made 
catch  dams.  There  are  a good  many  mill  ponds  there, 
and  they  get  them  stopped  up,  and  they  can  hold  the 
water  from  eight  or  ten  flax-dams.  When  the  fanners 
are  ready  to  let  off  the  flax-water  they  go  to  the  mill 
owner  and  get  him  to  stop  a mill  pond,  and  eight  o- 
ten  farmers  can  all  be  accommodated  in  that  way. 

14605.  That  has  satisfied  the  fishery  authorities?— 
Yes. 

14606.  You  are  in  the  Letterkenny  fishery  district  ? — 
Yes.  Of  course,  the  water-bailiffs  are  running  this  a 
bit  too  far.  There  are  farmers  who  are  doing  their  best 
and  laying  out  money  to  avoid  being  prosecuted,  and 
yet  if  there  is  only  a little  drop  of  flax-water  coming 
out  and  it  is  not  caught  up  by  some  catch  pond  they 
are  prosecuted  and  fined. 

14607.  I hope  there  are  not  many  cases  of  that 
kind? — I say  the  bailiffs  ought  to  be  respectable  men 
who  understand  the  situation  perfectly. 

14608.  Aren’t  the  fishery  authorities  fairly  reason- 
able in  your  district? — They  are  fairly  reasonable,  but 
the  bailiffs  as  a rule  are  not. 

14609.  Do  you  know  of  any  farmer  who  has  given  up 
growing  flax  owing  to  trouble  about  the  disposal  of 
the  flax-water? — No,  I do  not  know  of  any  who  have 
given  it  up  owing  to  flax-water  prosecutions. 

14610-11.  The  enforcement  of  the  fishery  laws  is  not 
a serious  handicap  to  the  flax-growing  industry? — No; 
but  it  is  combined  with  other  things. 

! till  the  26th  July,  1910. 


TWENTIETH  DAY. 

TUESDAY,  26th  JULY,  1910, 
AT  10  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Dublin. 


PRESENT  : 

John  Ritch  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  Chairman. 

James  G.  Crawford,  Esq.  I Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

John  W.  Stewart,  Esq.  James  Scott  Gordon,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P.  | Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

George  T.  Fidler,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


W.  H.  Faussett,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Mayo  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


14612.  Chairman. — You  come  from  Mayo? — Yes. 

14613.  You  represent  the  Mayo  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture?— Yes. 

14613a.  I presume  you  have  seen  the  reference 
to  this  Committee  and  understand  exactly  the  ques- 
tions on  which  we  desire  information? — Well,  I have 
attended  some  of  our  meetings. 

14614.  Where? — In  Ballina. 

14615.  Not  of  this  Committee? — No,  the  local  com- 
mittee. 

14615a.  What  local  committee  do  you  mean? — 
North  Mayo  and  Ballina. 

14616.  Flax  committee? — Yes,  flax  oommittee. 

14617.  What  committee  is  that? — A sub-committee. 

W618.  A sub-committee  of  your  County  Committee? 
— Yes. 

14619.  You  worked  the  Department’s  scheme? — I do 
not  understand. 


Hinchcliff. — No ; there  was  not. 

14622-3.  Chairman. — There  was  not.  When  was 
jour  committee  formed? — This  year, 

14624.  Now,  with  regard  to  flax  cultivation  in 
2»ayo,  what  have  you  to  tell  us  : has  it  decreased? — 
From  1899  to  1901  we  grew  1,000  stone  of  flax  for  100 
“one  now;  we  had  1,000  stone  in  the  mill  to  100  stone 
»e  nave  now. 

14625.  In  one  mill? — In  mv  mill;  this  is  taken  from 
®y  own  hooks. 


14626.  And  you  have  only  100  now? — Yes;  only  100 
stone  for  every  1,000  stone  at  that  time. 

14627.  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  that,  Mr.  Faussett? 
— Well,  I think  it  is  the  low  price  for  one  thing,  and 
the  heavy  freight  we  have  to  pay  to  the  North  of  Ire- 
land— 37s.  6d.  a ton;  and  it  is  so  hard  to  get  seed 
down  there — any  kind  of  good  seed. 

14627a.  First,  with  regard  to  the  price  : what  price 
do  you  get  usually? — From  4s.  to  7s.  6d.  for  the  past 
four  or  five  years. 

14628.  Is  7s.  6d.  your  top  price? — Oh,  no;  we  have 
got  up  to  8s.  6d.  and  9s.,  but  I thought  you  asked  for 
the  average  price. 

14629.  The  average  price  would  be? — About  6s.  for 
years  past:  last  year  I would  say  7s.  or  7s.  6d. 

14630.  Then  you  have  to  pay  carriage  over  and 
above? — We  have  to  pay  87s.  6d.  a ton. 

14631.  You  pay  the  carriage? — The  farmer  generally 
pays  carriage  to  Lisburn  or  Belfast. 

14632.  The  price  is  not  exclusive  of  the  carriage; 
the  buyers  do  not  pay  the  carriage? — The  buyers  pay 
the  carriage;  the  flax  is  sent  carriage  forward  by  the 
farmers. 

14632a.  Exactly;  whatever  your  price  is  it  does  not 
include  the  carriage? — No. 

14633.  Exactly  so;  it  is  a question  of  what  you  get 
in  Mayo.  You  leave  it  to  the  buyer  to  pay  Hie 
carriage?— Yes.  I think  so;  some  of  them  have  to 
pay  the  carriage  afterwards;  well,  I suppose  it  has  to 
be  deducted. 


Strabane. 

July  9, 1910. 

Robert 
Wylie,  Esq. 


Dublin  . 
Jult  26, 1910 

W.  H. 
Faussett, 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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14684.  Bat  exclusive  of  carriage  you  get  6s.  to  7s.? 
—Yes. 

14635.  Well,  will  .that  not  pay  P— If  we  could  manage 
to  get  good  seed  I think  it  would  pay ; and  another 
thin®  is  this,  there  are  over  fifty  square  miles  of  land 
along  the  seafront  in  North  Mayo,  one  of  the  finest  flax 
growing  districts  in  Ireland — that  is  in  the  Ballycastle 
district — and  I have  heard  from  the  old  scutchers  in 
the  mill  that  in  the  old  time  thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
ago,  the  finest  quality  of  flax  was  grown  there ; but  the 
men  are  poor,  very  poor,  and  have  lost  a great  deal  of 
their  knowledge;  and  if  the  Department  could  possibly 
see  their  way  to  give  them  some  assistance — to  supply 
the  seed  and  let  them  pay  for  it  when  they  sell  the  flax 
—and  send  them  a man  to  show  them  how  to  prepare 
the  land  and  sow  the  seed,  it  would  be  a great  help 
to  the  increase  and  the  growth  of  flax  in  the  district. 

I am  only  a young  beginner  and  I have  to  sow  the 
seed  all  around.  We  have  very  successful  flax- 
growers,  men  who  get  70  to  90  stone  from  the  barrel 
of  seed  to  the  acre. 

14636.  You  would  take  a Mayo  man?~Yes;  a suc- 
cessful grower  : a man  who  understands  the  water, 
climate  and  soil. 

14637.  Well,  don't  you  think  they  should  learn  from 
the  successful  men? — Yes;  but  this  district  is  not  in 
the  flax-growing  district. 

14638.  Yes;  but  take  your  own  district;  is  it  in 
your  own  district  you  have  got  those  very  successful 
men? — Some. 

14639.  Mb.  Crawford. — Which  is  your  own  district? 
— Ballycastle,  North  Mayo. 

14640.  Chairman.— That  is  the  district  you  want  the 
Department  to  send  a man  to? — Yee,  but  one  portion 
of  it : if  you  draw  a line  at  the  flax-growing  country, 
then  between  that  and  the  sea  there  are  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  finest  producing  land ; it  is  all  wrack  man- 
ure land. 

14641.  In  your  own  district  there  are  excellent  flax- 
growers? — There  are. 

14642.  And  their  flax  crop  will  make  up  to  how  many 
stone? — 70  stone  from  a bag  of  seed. 

14643.  How  does  it  come  then  that  the  people  round 
about  these  successful  men  will  not  learn  from  them? 
— They  do  their  best. 

14644.  But  flax-growing  is  going  down? — Yes,  but 
the  others  send  it  to  the  market. 

14645.  Let  us  keep  to  this  question  of  teaching  them. 
You  admit  you  have  first-class  flax-growers,  men  who 
know  the  business  well,  and  round  about  them  it  is 
going  down — so  that  now  you  have  only  100  stone  for 
every  1,000  stone  you  had  before? — Certainly. 

14646.  Evidently  good  example  has  no  eSect? — I 
want  to  get  the  Department  to  take  it  up  in  this  dis- 
trict, as  1 have  said. 

14647.  You  cannot  get  the  industry  to  spread  in  a 
district  where  there  are  good  men  successfully  engaged 
in  it  whose  example  is  not  followed  ? — There  are  certain 
things  against  it : the  low  price  of  flax,  the  carriage, 
and  bad  seed. 

14648.  That* is  another  question;  I was  taking  the 
question  of  instruction — instruction  is  a different  ques- 
tion to  that  of  price? — Well,  you  have  virgin  soil  in 
that  place  I name,  along  the  seaboard,  which  would 
produce  very  heavy  crops  of  flax. 

14649.  I see;  well,  the  flax  crop  is  coming  down,  at 
any  rate? — It  has  been  coming  down,  but  there  is  an 
increase  this  year. 

14650.  What  is  that  due  to? — Mill-owners  sent  and 
got  good  fresh  seed  from  the  North  of  Ireland;  we  have 
a very  good  crop  this  year — a splendid  crop — the  best  I 
have  seen  for  the  past  eight  years. 

14651.  Do  you  think  they  could  do  that  every  year? 
— Is  it  fair  to  put  it  on  the  mill-owner  to  buy  the  seed 
and  wait  for  the  money  until  the  next  year. 

14652.  He  gets  the  scutching? — That  is  not  a won- 
derful thing.  I have  run  a mill  for  the  last  eight  years, 
and  could  not  make  a living  out  of  it. 

14653.  Could  not  the  farmers  get  the  seed  from  the 
North? — The  carriage  for  seed  is  something  like  3s.  a 
bag;  if  two  or  three  of  them  get  a bag  down  it  means 
about  6s.  a bag. 

14654.  You  pay  it  too? — Yes,  I have  to  pay;  but  if  I 
get  a quantity 

14655.  How  much  cheaper  do  you  get  it  in  that  way? 
—If  I get  40  or  50  bags  I get  it  at  2s.  6d,  or  2g. 


14656.  Do  you  think  that  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  carriage  of  seed  by  the  bag  and  the  cost  of  it  in 
bulk  would  make  any  difference  in  the  flax  industry?— 
Everything  taken  in  conjunction;  it  is  the  carriage  and 
the  bad  seed  and  the  price  obtained. 

14657.  But  you  can  get  good  seed  from  the  North?— 
Yes,  we  had'  to  do  it  this  year,  and  Mr.  Perkins  had 
also  to  get  seed  from  the  North. 

14658.  I think  it  is  a very  correct  thing  to  do?— 
But,  then,  is  it  fair  to  the  mill-owners. 

14659.  1 think  it  is ; really  you  are  the  natural  leaders 
of  these  people?— The  mill-owners  have  to  advise  them, 
and  now,  although  the  business  is  not  paying,  you  would 
ask  the  mill-owners  to  buy  the  seed  and  be  out  of  their 
money  for  twelve  months,  uud  jf  they  charged  5 per 
cent,  it  would  bo  said  that  they  were  robbing  the  flax- 
growers. 

14660.  People  may  say  that,  but  they  don’t  believe 
it;  it  is  the  same  in  the  North,  but  nobody  believes 
such  statements? — Well,  there  are  very  poor  districts 
in  the  West  which  might  get  assistance  for  one  year. 

14661.  What  form  should  tho  assistance  take— do 
you  want  an  inspector  sent  there? — Yes;  a man  to 
go  round  and  instruct  the  growers. 

14662.  How  to  plough  the  land  and  sow  the  seed?— 
To  instruct  them  as  to  how  to  cultivate  the  land  and 
sow  the  seed. 

14603.  Well,  that  is  one  thing;  what  do  you  think 
a man  could  be  got  for? — I think  about  .£1  a week. 

14664.  Wlmt  else  would  the  instructor  do  for  them? 
— Ho  would  look  after  the  crops  while  growing,  as  to 
weeding  and  tho  increase  of  burridge,  and  be  could 
show'  thorn  how  to  crop  it. 

14665.  Burridge — what  is  that? — Burridge— it  is  wild 
mustard. 

14666.  Oh,  I see;  that  can  be  sprayed?— Yes, 
it  is  sprayed;  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  young 
flax.  Then,  at  the  pulling  season  a man  is  wanted  to 
show  thorn  how  to  make  water  dams,  and  how  to  get 
the  water  into  tho  dams ; and,  indeed,  a man  would  be 
needed  from  tho  time  that  the  flax  goes  into  the  ground 
till  it  is  stooked,  just  for  a year  or  two. 

14667.  What  else  would  you  do  for  them?— I would 
do  all  that,  and  I would  try  to  get  some  method,  of  pro- 
viding tho  seed  and  not  throw  that  responsibility  on 
the  mill-owner’s  shoulders. 

14668.  On  whose  shoulders  should  it  fall?— On  the 
penny  in  tho  £1  that  we  all  have  to  pay  on  one  thing 
or  another. 

14669.  That  is  to  soy,  your  Committee  should  take 
the  responsibility? — I think  they  should  take  some  of 
it. 

14670.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  the  Department 
should  do  it? — The  Department  should  take  the  seed 
from  a reliable  merchant  who  would  get  the  proper 
seed,  and,  say,  for  5 or  7 per  cent,  on  his  money,  would 
allow  it  to  lie  over  from  March  till  Christmas,  when 
the  flax  would  be  sold.  _ 

14671.  And  the  Department  to  be  security  for  the 
money — is  that  it? — Well,  the  Department  and  the  ^nil- 
owner;  certainly,  for  my  part,  I would  be  quite  willing 
to  take  my  share  of  it.  , 

14672.  Of  course,  you  get  the  flax  into  your  own  hand 
to  scutch,  and,  therefore,  you  could  protect  vourseit  — 
Quite  so.  ,, 

14673.  How  could  the  Department?— They  could 
have  the  mill-owner  to  look  to.  I think  any  null-owner 
would  be  a mark  for  a few  hundred  pounds  worth 
seed,  and  the  Department  could  give  the  miU-o 


power  to  collect  the  money.  , . 

14674-5.  How  do  you  think  a co-operative  sooity 
. could  manage  the  business — successfully?— I 1 , ’ 

if  there  was  one  started  for  the  flax  business  , 
the  existing  co-operative  society  has  everything  in 
— one  confined  to  the  flax-growing.  . 

14676.  Would  it  be  a fair  thing  to  expect  you  w 
give  up  your  mill  to  a flax  society? — Well,  for 
sideration  I would  be  quite  willing  to  do  so. 

14677.  Would  you  feel  aggrieved  if  a 
society  were  started  with  the  help  of  the  Depw 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  Department  said  : " e 

offer  them  the  wages  of  men  to  give  instruction 
growing  and  all  other  operations,  and  a man  to  ? 
vise  their  scutch -mill  in  winter ; and  „ ,. 


also  give  them  a iu»u  iw  i 

—would  you  feel  aggrieved  ?— I would  ,,  , 

will  tell  you  why : if  you  commence  you  w u 


mill  m winter;  auu  , " 

loan  for  the  new  scutch-rw^ 
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to  start  a very  large  mill  in  my  district,  and  you 
would  promote  the  growth  of  flax;  perhaps  there 
would  be  ten  times  the  growth  there  is  now,  and 
your  mill  would  therefore  have  more  than  enough 
to  do,  and  there  would  be  men  who  would  send  their 
flax  to  my  mill  and  I would  do  better  than  at  present. 

14678.  But  if  it  was  a co-operative  society  all 
would  have  to  bind  themselves  to  do  business  in 
their  own  mill?— But  they  would  not  be  all  bound. 

14679.  Then  it  would  not  be  a co-operative 
society? — There  would  be  outsiders. 

14680.  They  would  not  be  co-operators;  they  would 
not  get  the  assistance  of  the  experts? — But  they  would 
get  it  from  neighbours. 

14681.  At  any  rate,  you  would  have  no  objection? — 
Not  the  slightest. 

14682.  Even  if  it  took  away  your  present  customers? 
— Not  the  slightest.  For  years  past  it  has  not  been 
worth  anything.  The  tow  I had  for  two  or  three  years 
has  not  been  worth  sending  away;  I could  not  make 
up  a three-ton  lot  with  the  little  I had. 

14683.  Would  it  be  a serious  matter  for  you  to  give 
up  your  mill  to  a co-operative  society? — No,  I would 
do  so  for  a consideration. 

14684.  Would  it  be  a serious  consideration? — I could 
not  sell  the  mill,  but  would  rent  it  at  so  much  a year. 

14685.  Is  it  large? — Eight  stock. 

14686.  Are  the  buildings  in  good  order? — Yes. 

14687.  Is  it  worked  by  water? — Yes,  by' water  sup- 
plemented by  a small  engine,  and  a pair  of  fans  have 
been  put  up  lately. 

14688.  I think  we  have  got  most  of  your  difficulties. 
First  there  is  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a market;  that  is  one  thing;  then  you  say  you 
have  bad  seed? — We  have  bad  seed;  very  bad  seed. 

14689.  You  are  all  right  this  year? — We  got  Pernau 
Crown  this  year,  and  we  have  an  excellent  crop. 

14690.  Have  you  any  other  difficulty;  any  difficulty 
about  labour? — Yes.  I find  it  hard  to  get  labour, 
though  in  the  districts  I have  mentioned  they  could 
get  plenty. 

14691.  What  wages  do  you  pay? — Scutchers  up  to 
25s.  a week,  buffers  from  10s.  to  15s.,  and  small  boys 
8s. 

14692.  What  do  the  scutchers  do  in  the  summer? 
— The  farmers  have  some  work  for  them,  and  I have 
some  work  on  my  own  farm. 

14693.  Do  they  not  go  to  England  and  Scotland  ? 

• — No,  but  generally  as  soon  as  I have  the  young 
lads  trained  they  are  off  to  America. 

14694.  Are  there  a large  number  of  people  going 
over  to  England  and  Scotland? — Not  so  much  from 
my  district,  in  fact,  practically  hardly  any. 

14693.  What  other  difficulties  are  there  in  the 
way  of  extending  the  flax  crop,  Mr.  Faussett? — I 
think  if  the  Department  gave  some  assistance  as  I 
say  we  would  get  on  fairly  well;  the  freight  is  the 
principal  thing. 

14696.  I do  not  see  how  you  would  get  over  that? 
— We  have  to  send  our  flax  and  tow  up  to  Mullingar 
to  get  it  to  Lisburn  or  Newry. 

14697.  There  is  no  sailing  from  Ballina? — Yes,  but 
no  sailing  regularly. 

14698.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  it  shipped? — If 
we  had  a few  flax  buyers  there  who  would  take  a 
waggon. 

14699.  I thought  flax  could  be  sent  by  Claremorris, 
and  Collooney,  and  on  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
Where  do  the  ships  sail  to  from  Ballina? — Liverpool 
and  Glasgow. 

14700.  It  would  be  very  much  cheaper  to  send  the 
flax  to  Glasgow,  and  then  back  to  Belfast? — I sup- 
pose it  would;  I know  that  goods  are  sent  by  Liver- 
pool and  from  thence  to  Dublin  at  half  the  price. 

14701.  Mb.  Hinchcliff. — la  there  airy  boat  from 
Sligo?— -Yes,  there  are  sailings  from  Sligo  to  Glasgow 
and  Liverpool. 

14702.  Are  you  aware  that  the  flax  is  shipped  from 
Cork  to  Glasgow  and  from  Glasgow  to  Belfast? — I 
am  not  surprised. 

14703.  That  is  a longer  distance  than  yours? — Yes, 
that  is  very  Irish. 

_ 14704.  Chairman. — Now,  with  regard  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  crop,  do  the  farmers  cultivate  the  land 
pretty  well? — Yes,  when  they  get  a fairly  dry  season. 
Our  part  of  the  country  is  more  or  less  wet. 

14705.  Is  it  the  small  farmers  who  generally  grow 
flax  P— Yes. 


i your  country? 

14707.  Is  the  land  not  going  into  grass? — Yes,  it 
is  more  or  less;  the  large  farms  are  going  into  grass. 

14/08.  So  that  the  large  farmers  are  giving  up 
flax-growing?— The  large  farmers  have  not  been 
growing  flax  to  any  great  extent. 


14710.  And  some  of  them  have  been  giving  up 
flax-growing  ? — Some  have  not  grown  any  flax  lately, 
particularly  where  the  land  has  not  been  so  suit- 
able; some  townlands  have  strong  clay  land,  which 
is  the  best  land  for  flax,  and  gives  the  heaviest  crop. 
Looking  over  my  book  I see  entries  of  100  stone  of 
flax  as  the  produce  of  one  bag  of  seed,  and  also  118 
stone  of  flax  for  one  bag  of  seed. 

14711.  What  sort  of  land  was  that  grown  on?— 
Strong  clay  land. 

14712.  That  suits  best? — Yes. 

14713.  Do  you  grow  your  flax  after  a crop  of  oats? 
— Generally. 

14714.  Not  after  a green  crop? — No. 

14715.  On  stubble  after  lea? — Yes;  if  it  can  be 
managed. 

14716.  What  other  crops  do  they  grow  there? — 
Potatoes,  turnips,  mangold,  rye,  barley  and  oats. 

14717.  Do  you  think  those  crops  pay  them  better? 
—I  do  not  think  so;  I am  a stall-feeder  myself,  and  I 
think  the  flax  pays  as  well  as  any. 

14718.  Are  you  decreasing  your  area?— No;  on  the 
contrary  I am  increasing  it. 

14719.  That  indicates  it  is  still  a paying  crop? — 
Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  but  the  people  want 
some  instruction.  , 

14720.  Mr.  Lane. — At  what  figure  does  the  flax 
begin  not  to  pay? — If  the  seed  is  of  inferior  quality, 
of  course,  the  produce  of  flax  will  be  light ; I have  seen 
it  only  15  or  17  stone  to  the  bag. 

14721.  What  would  be  the  minimum  price  at  which 
you  would  be  prepared  to  grow  flax?— If  we  could  have 
a guarantee  of  60  stone  to  the  bag  of  seed  at  7s.  6d.  a 
stone  it  would  pay  very  well. 

14722.  Chairman. — 60  stone  to  the  bag? — Yes,  for  a 
minimum  crop. 

14723.  Mr  Crawford. — Do  you  sow  a bag  to  the 
acre? — -A  bag  of  seed  will  sow  an  acre  and  nearly  a 
rood.  Some  seed  is  larger  than  others.  We  cannot 
sow  as  much  with  Riga  as  with  Riga  child  seed,  which 
will  go  further. 

T4724.  Mr.  Lane. — How  is  your  flax  bought  and 
sold? — The  general  way  is  to  send  it  to  Messrs. 
Barbour  in  Lisburn. 

14725.  The  whole  lot  or  a sample? — Generally  the 
whole  lot. 

14726.  And  yon  leave  the  price  to  them? — Yes;  leave 
the  price  to  them. 

14727.  Is  that  your  own  flax  or  the  flax  of  the  people 
for  whom  you  scutch? — I have  sent  nearly  all  to 
Messrs.  Barbour  or  the  sale  houses  in  Belfast. 

14728.  Were  your  customers  satisfied  with  that? — 
Much  the  same. 

14729.  There  is  practically  no  competition? — There 
is  no  competition.  We  had  a flax  market,  or  what 
they  called  a flax  market,  in  Ballina.  There  were  two 
men  came  to  buy;  both  were  of  the  same  mind  and 
there  was  no  competition,  and  I do  not  think  the  flax 
realised  the  price  it  would  if  sent  to  the  North. 

14730.  Chairman. — You  have  no  flax  market?— No; 
if  the  Department  could  get  up  one  or  two  flax  markets 
in  the  district  farmers  would  he  prepared  to  hold 
their  flax. 

14731.  Mr.  Lane. — What  time  would  you  hold  the 
market? — About  the  middle  of  November. 

14732-3.  Where  should  it  be  held? — Killala  is  the 
centre  of  the  flax-growing  district  and  there  is  a rail- 
way there. 

14734.  When  would  you  have  the  second  market? — 
In  the  middle  of  January. 

14735.  Mr.  Lane. — Do  you  notice  that  prices  come 
down  after  Christmas? — I am  sure  they  do;  I think 
there  is  a better  price  got  when  the  market  starts; 
then  it  falls  after  a bit;  and  then  after  a while  it  goes 
up  again. 

14736.  Do  you  send  your  flax  to  Messrs.  Barbour 
before  or  after  Christmas? — The  farmers  as  they  get 
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the  flax  scutched  bail  it  up  and  send  it  right  away  to 
Messrs.  Barbour. 

14737.  Have  you  noticed  that  those  who  send  away 
late  get  the  worst  prices? — I think  those  who  send 
away  very  early  generally  get  better  prices;  that  is, 
unless  they  send  it  very  late. 

14738.  Was  that  so  last  year? — I would  not  say  last 
year,  but  generally  speaking. 

14739.  Have  you  any  idea  about  the  difference  of 
waters  in  steeping  flax? — Yes,  there  is  _ a wonderful 
difference.  We  find  that  flax  retted  in  “ douby  ” 
ponds  of  the  nature  of  clay,  strong  clay,  gives  better 
results  than  flax  out  of  a bog  hole,  out  of  which  the 
flax  comes  white. 

14740.  When  you  say  you  get  better  results  out  of 
the  “ douby  ” do  you  mean  you  get  better  results  in 
the  quality? — Yes,  better  quality,  more  silky  and 
better  weight. 

14741.  But  not  as  much  in  blae? — I think  good  blae 
is  considered  the  best;  you  generally  get  a good  blae 
from  the  “ douby  ” pond. 

14742.  Is  not  all  the  steeping  done  in  ponds? — All  in 


14748.  Not  in  lakes? — No. 

14744.  Hdve  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the 
water? — No,  there  are  men  who  are  employed  by  the 
Moy  Conservators  higher  up,  and  see  after  that,  but 
there  are  no  prosecutions. 

14745.  Are  there  fishery  laws  in  force? — Yes,  but 
the  flax-water  does  not  interfere  with  the  fishery;  the 
people  do  not  lot  the  water  go,  and  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  fishery. 

14746.  And  the  fishery  people  do  not  interfere  with 
them? — Not  as  long  as  they  do  not  let  the  water  go. 

14747.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a hardship  on  the  far- 
mers not  to  let  the  water  go? — It  is  not  at  present,  but 
if  the  industry  went  ahead,  and  two  or  three  men 
wanted  the  ponds  one  after  the  other  it  would  be  a 
hardship. 

14748.  When  they  want  to  get  flax  out  how  do  they 
manage? — A man  takes  off  his  boots  and  gets  into  the 
pond,  and  he  remains  in  and  takes  ont  the  flax — the 
water  is  up  to  his  waist. 

14749.  You  do  not  find  they  object  to  that? — A small 
drop  of  whiskey  will  get  over  the  objection. 

14750.  Chairman.— Who  gets  the  whiskey?— All 
hands,  I think. 

14751.  The  fishery  people  as  well  as  the  flax  people? 
— They  are  not  there. 

14752.  Do  you  know  what  is  meant  by  a catch-dam? 


14753.  Would  it  be  a hardship  if  the  farmers  had 
to  make  catch-dams? — In  some  cases  it  would,  and  in 
others  it  would  not. 

14754.  Mr.  Gordon.— You  stated  that  the  quantity 
°r  yjeld  per  acre  had  decreased  from  80  or  100  stones 
to  70? — Oh,  not  so  much  as  that,  but  the  quantity  has 
decreased  per  acre.  You  may  take  an  average  from 
1899  : our  average  that  year  per  statute  acre,  I remem- 
ber, was  49,  quite  close  to  50  stone  per  statute  "acre ; 
that  would  mean  over  75  stone  per  Irish  acre;  if  we 
get  70  stone  this  year  we  shall  consider  it  a very  good 
return. 

14755.  So  that  the  yield  has  become  reduced?— Yes. 

14756.  Has  the  quality  of  tire  flax  deteriorated? 

Well,  of  course,  when  the  yield  is  bad  the  quality  is 
generally  bad  also. 


14757.  So  that  generally  the  quality  is  not  as  good 
as  it  was  a number  of  years  ago?— Yes;  I would  sav 
that.. 


14759.  Do  you  grow  flax  after  lea-land  oats  in  your 
district?— Yes,  a lot  of  it. 

14760.  Is  it  a five,  six  or  seven  years’  course  rota- 
tion you  have? — Oh  more,  generally  when  a man  breaks 
up  the  lea  he  puts  in  a crop  of  oats  and  takes  it  off; 
then  the  next  January  or  February  he  ploughs  that 
over,  and  puts  in  a prop  of  flax. 

14761.  How  many  years  is  it  laid  down  in  grass?— 
Some  men  have  it  five  or  six  years  in  grass. 

14762.  Is  flax  grown  more  frequently  on  that  land 
than  it  was?— No,  generally  it  is  given  an  interval  of 
seven  years  between  even  two  crops  of  flax. 

14763.  Would  not  the  quality  .deteriorate  if  flax 
is  grown  at  shorter  intervals?— I think  so;  I 
have  had  experience  of  that  on  several  occasions  where 


it  was  grown  every  three  or  four  years,  and  the  quality 
was  very  bad.  J 

14764.  In  your  district  where  flax  is  grown  do  you 
think  the  rotation  is  shorter  than  it  was? — No,  they 
are  not  growing  as  much  as  they  were  some  years  ago. 

14765.  That  would  not  bo  the  cause  of  the  deteriora- 
tion in  quality? — No,  the  land  has  a very  good  rest 
and,  of  course,  it  is  able  to  come  all  right  again.  ’ 

14766.  You  think  it  is  duo  entirely  to  the  quality  of 
the  seed  and  low  prices? — The  price  of  flax  in  my  time 
was  8s.  6d.,  9s.  and  10s.  a stone;  that  is  what 'they 
were  generally  getting  in  years  past ; now  it  is  down  to 
4s.,  Gs.,  and  6s.  6d.;  last  year  there  was  a bit  of  an 
increase,  it  was  up  bo  7s.  and  7s.  6d.,  and  in  some  cases 
9s. 

14767.  Yon  mentioned  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
labour — that  is,  scutchers  and  buffers  for  your  own 
mills? — Principally  buffers  and  boys. 

14768.  Wore  you  referring  to  labour  on  the  farm?— 
No;  I have  my  own  men  for  that;  I get  buffers  and 
streakers,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  them. 

14769.  Is  flax  grown  generally  by  those  who  have 
small  areas? — Well,  generally  from  £5  to  £20  valua- 
tion. 

14770.  These  meu  have  sufficient  labour  within  them- 
selves?— Labour  for  flax  is  called  a swapping  labour. 
One  man  is  pulling  his  flax  to-day,  and  gathers  all  his 
hands  and  the  next  day  another  man  is  pulling  and 
they  all  go  to  him  and  so  on. 

14771.  So  far  as  the  flax  labourers  are  concerned  they 
work  co-operatively  ? — Exactly. 

14772.  How  many  mills  are  there  in  Mayo — scutch- 
mills? — Only  two  now;  I think  there  were  eight  at 
on©  time. 

14778.  Where  iB  your  mill  situated? — Near  Bally- 
castle;  within  two  miles  of  it. 

14774.  And  the  other  mill? — Within  two  miles  of 
Killala. 

14775.  And  what  is  the  distance  between? — About 
eight  English  miles. 

14776.  Had  you  a number  of  years  ago  an  instruc- 
tor in  your  district? — Yes,  wo  had  a Mr.  Hull  at  one 
time  giving  instruction  with  regard  to  the  pulling  and 
retting  of  flax;  then  a Mr.  Stewart  a few  years  ago. 
At  a show  held  in  Ballina  we  got  a lot  of  instruction 
from  him,  and  a Mr.  McCall,  a scutch  mill-owner, 
gave  the  men  a few  good  hints  also. 

14777.  Before  theso  instructors  came  did  the 
Flax  Supply  Association  send  some  oneP — Yes,  but 
that  was  previous  to  my  taking  up  the  scutching 
business. 

14778.  As  a result  of  these  instructors  going  to  the 
IGllala  and  Ballyeastle  districts  did  the  area  of  flax 
increase?— Yes,  at  first,  while  the  prices  held,  but 
when  prices  dropped  down  to  4s.  and  5s.  the  area 
dropped. 

14779.  Heretofore  the  flax  mill-owners  have  supplied 
the  flax-seed  in  theso  districts? — No;  I think  not  until 
within  the  last  few  years  have  we  taken  it  up. 

14780.  Where  was  it  procured  before  that? — The 
merchants  in  Ballina  generally  bought  the  seed  and 
supplied  it.  The  seed  principally  sown  was  Sellmer’s 
Riga,  and  there  were  very  good  crops. 

14781.  Your  complaint  has  been  that  the  Department- 
has  not  supplied  it? — Yes,  the  Department  got  up  a 
Show  in  Ballina  and  supplied  it,  and  that  left  the 
seed  on  merchants’  hands,  and  then  when  the  Depart- 
ment stopped  we  had  no  seed  to  get  from  the  mer- 
chants. 

14782.  Was  it  not  the  County  Committee  stopped 
giving  the  grant  to  the  local  Committee? — It  was  be- 
tween the  two  stools  the  flax  industry  suffered. 

14783.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  the  merchants  to 
purchase  seed  of  a particular  brand  provided  a guaran- 
tee of  sale  was  given  to  them? — I was  speaking  to. a 
merchant  of  this  district  in  the  train  yesterday.  _ I 
asked  him  would  he  be  prepared  to  take  it  up  on  being 
given  a guarantee  by  the  Department,  and  he  saidj 
“ Certainly  ” if  he  would  get  5 or  7 per  cent,  for  bis 
trouble. 

14784.  Well,  would  not  that  overcome  the  difficulty? 
— Yes,  a lot  of  it.  In  this  district  if  people  want  to 
get  seed  they  go  to  the  merchant  and  give  an  order 
about  February,  and  then  have  to  travel  sixteen  miles 
for  the  bag  of  seed. 

14785.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  some- 
one in  Ballyeastle  to  take  it  up?— Yes,  a Mr.  Corcoran 
is,  I believe,  prepared  to  take  it  up;  I had  a conver- 
sation with  him  yesterday;  I met  him  in  the  train' 
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14786.  In  the  past  you  had  two  markets  in  the  town 
of  Ballina? — Not  in  the  past  few  years;  say  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago. 

14787.  Within  twenty  years? — No;  the  only  thing 
we  had  in  Ballina  for  the  last  few  years  was  the 
annual  show,  at  which  a couple  of  buyers  attended — 
one  was  from  Sion  Mills. 

14788.  You  had  not  much  competition? — I am  not 
saying  anything  about  competition. 

14789.  You  had  a fair  quantity  of  flax  exposed?— All 
the  flax. 

14790.  Would  that  be  u small  quantity?— From  £800 
to  £1,2.00  worth  of  stuff. 

14791.  You  have  also  sent  flax  direct  to  Belfast? 

Yes,  often. 

14792.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  price  you  got? 

Not  very  well. 

14793.  Have  you  heard  that  during  the  past  year  flax 
has  been  sold  in  Belfast  by  public  auction? — Yes,  I 
have  heard  that. 

14794.  You  did  not  think  of  sending  flax  to  the 
auction?— We  did  not  know  of  it  in  time.  The  letter 
we  had  in  Ballina  about  this  meeting  was  the  first  we 
heard  of  it. 

14795.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it?— I don’t  think 
it  could  do  harm,  and  it  might  do  good. 

■ 14o96r  ??  y0U  thiuk  you  would  Set  b®tfcer  oompeti- 
tion?— I think  so;  I know  there  have  often  been  serious 
mistakes  made  against  the  farmer  in  sending  the  flax 
away. 

14797.  If  you  had  a co-operative  society  do  you  not 
think  you  could  send  in  bulk  and  save  carriage? — That 
is  for  the  farmers  to  combine. 

14798.  Yes,  say  thirty  combined  and  sent  their  flax 
for  two  or  three  weeks? — Yes,  I think  we  could  manage 


1iye,9l  nofc  that  be  cheaper  than  by  sending 

small  lots? — Yes,  by  something  like  a matter  of  10s.  a 

14800.  That  would  be  a consideration?— We  had 
that  question  before  the  meeting  at  Ballina,  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  buyers  would  attend 
and  send  to  the  co-operative  societies. 

14801.  Me  Hincholiff.— I understood  you  to  say 
tkat  you  had  experience  of  shows  of  scutched  flax  in 
the  County  Mayo,  and  that  seed  was  distributed  as 
prizes? — Yes. 

14802.  What  was  your  experience  of  that  seed?— It 
was  very  good  seed. 

14808.  Are  you  aware  that  the  County  Committee 
were  handling  very  little  seed?— We  got  some  very  good 
Dutch  Riga  child,  but  we  got  some  seed  one  year  that 
was  not  so  good.  One  year  Pernau  Crown  was  given 
to  the  scutchers,  and  it  was  not  good— it  was  not  very 
had,  but  it  was  not  like  the  samples  of  Pernau  Crown 
this  year  and  last. 

14804.  You  are  aware  that  the  quality  varies,  and 

j,  7°“  cannot  always  get  the  same  quality  of 
seedr — Yes. 

14805.  Every  year  in  which  the  prize  seed  has  been 
sown  other  seed  from  Belfast  and  other  places  has 
been  sown? — Yes. 

And,*low'  has  the  prize  seed  compared  with 
“ °tber  seed?  It  has  been  in  or  about  the  same  as 
regards  results. 

?ou  think  the  Committee  were  not  well  ad- 
Z JaaL  ^°Pp!nng  scheme  on  account  of  the  bad 

do  not  say  the  seed  was  bad  : I 
the  p 'Perna3?  Crown  the  first  year  was  not  so  good  as 
lasfc  y0ar>  and  the  Dutch  Riga 
grandchild,  I think,  was  not  as  good  as  the  Dutch  Riga 

,sbows  that  the  Riga  grandchild  was  no 
Riga  ild0  183  grandcbild  was  n0t  as  Sood  as  the 

*^°9'  ,The  farmers  did  not  sow  it  after  that?— They 
?^nn°S\get  5t>  as  the  crop  was  bad. 

Pn,mY°  n°  y-°u  tWnk  that  that  is  a matter  that  the 
*y , Committee  of  Agriculture  might  take  up  again? 
-Supplying  the  seed  P 1 

wSYT^es’  T think  so,  with  great  benefit. 
flsiT  c '”oub*  y°n  take  up  the  scheme  of  prizes  for 
EX  “ y°°t  °r  scutched  flax?— I think  it  would  be  far 
flax  m * 6 tarmers  to  take  up  the  scheme  for  the 
thp  i tbe  management  and  the  preparation  of 

int„  „„„  °n0  thing  and  another  should  be  taken 

aunliKr  scutching  scheme,  an  inferior 

than  m,ay  sometimes  be  made  to  look  better 

man  a better  quality  of  flax. 


14818.  You  think  it  would  not  be  a difficult  thing  to 
get  a judge  to  judge  the  flax  on  foot?— 1 think  not. 

14814.  You  realize  that  something  might  happen  to 
the  flax  after  he  had  seen  it  for  which  he  would  not 
be  responsible? — The  only  thing  would  be  in  the  pulling 
or  the  retting,  and  if  the  instructor  watched  it  well  1 
don’t  see  what  could  happen. 

14815.  I think  I heard  you- mention  37s.  6d.  a ton 
as  the  freight  to  Belfast? — Yes. 

14816.  Is  that  for  small  lots? — Yes,  anything  under 
3 tons. 

14817.  When  buyers  were  sent  to  your  flax  show  I 
presume  they  had  far  more  than  3 tons? — Yes,  the  flax 
was  bought  and  paid  for,  and  there  was  nothing  about 
the  carriage  then. 

14818.  Could  you  say  how  many  tons  would  be  shown 
at  one  of  these  shows? — I could  not  without  consulting 
Mr.  Perkins.  6 

14819.  You  say  the  matter  of  growing  flax  has  been 
taken  up  by  a co-operative  society? — The  question  was 
up  at  Ballina. 

14820.  Have  you  a co-operative  society  there  already? 
We  have  the  ordinary  society  for  providing  manures 
and  one  thing  and  another.  I was  present  myself  at 
one  of  the  meetings. 

14821.  Does  it  not  supply  flax-seed  as  well?— This 
year  it  was  through  the  co-operative  societv  I got  the 
seed,  but  I had  to  pay  for  it  all  the  same*. 

. 14822.  "Why  had  you  to  pay  for  it?— Because  it 
just  happens  the  growers  are  not  all  members.  A man 
may  be  a member,  but  his  son  may  not,  and  the  youn-r 
people  would  like  to  take  up  the  sowing,  and  if  the 
son  comes  to  me  he  gets  the  seed  until  such  a time  as 
the  father  gives  him  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

.14823.  He  should  get  the  seed  from  the  co-operative 
society? — I think  he  should. 

14824.  Is  that  done? — I could  not  say  about  that; 

I do  not  think  so. 

14825.  I think  you  mentioned  a figure— half-a-crown 
a bag  more  for  seed  in  your  district  than  was  general 
in_  Ulster? — 3s.  a bag  it  costs  me — that  is  to  say,  to 
bring  down  the  seed. 

14826.  That  is  only  about  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  to  the 
acre? — -It  would  be  something  about  that  to  the  statute 

14827.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Gordon  you  said  the  farms 
were  very  small  where  flax  is  grown? — Yes,  generally 
small. 

14828.  What  area? — The  holdings  run  from  £5  valua- 
tion to  £20. 

14829.  What  area  of  flax  would  they  have  in  the 
ordinary  year? — Altogether? 

14830.  Yes? — Say  from  half-an-acre  to  an  acre — that 
is,  Irish  acre. 

14831.  With  reference  to  the  district  which  you  speak 
about  where  you  would  like  to  see  flax  cultivated,  are 
the  farms  very  small  ? — All  small  and  congested ; that 

is,  it  is  a congested  area. 

14832.  Has  the  present  generation  of  farmers  any 
knowledge  of  flax  cultivation? — No ; they  have  not. 

14833.  Do  you  think  the  instructor  would  get  round 
many  of  them? — I think  he  would:  a number  of  people 
were  speaking  to  me,  and  said  if  they  had  an  instruc- 
tor they  would  grow  flax. 

14834.  The  instructor  would  have  to  be  there  when 
the  land  was  ploughed  and  rolled  and  the  seed  sown? — 
That  is  what  I suggested,  to  see  the  land  properly  cul- 
tivated; to  sow  the  seed  and  keep  the  land  clear  from 
weeds,  and  to  be  there  during  the  pulling  and  retting; 
he  would  need  to  be  there  all  along. 

14835.  And  the  spreading  season? — That  is  done  in 
the  retting  season. 

14836.  Any  one  of  these  operations  you  have  men- 
tioned is  being  carried  out  on  a number  of  farms  at  the 
same  time? — Yes,  in  or  about  the  same  time.  A fort- 
night or  three  weeks  in  the  retting  season  would  cover 

it,  and  the  same  in  the  spring. 

14837.  That  being  so  he  could  not  be  instructor  to 
many  farmers;  he  could  not  get  from  one  to  the  other? 
—A  man  would  get  through  a great  deal  of  the  country 
in  a few  days  from  farmer  to  farmer.  It  is  all  in  a 
line  thereabouts,  this  good  flax-growing  country.  Of 
course,  if  he  was  there  I would  give  him  all  the  assist- 
ance I could. 

14838.  Take  the  retting.  TJie  flax  would  be  steeped 
in  a week  or  ten  days  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  season ; then  all  the  flax  would  come  out  in  about 
ten  days? — From  seven  to  ten  days. 


Dublin. 
July  26,  1910 

W.  H. 
Faussett, 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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14839.  That  moans  that  he  would  have  to  visit  all 
the  farms  within  ten  days  and  go  back  several  times? — 
Yes;  he  would  want  to  go  back  again. 

14840.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  in  a similar 
case  an  instructor  found  he  could  not  attend  to  so 
many  farmers?  Simply  on  that  account  he  could  not 
get  often  enough  to  a farm  to  attend  to  the  work? — 
Ob,  yes,  but,  as  I say,  we  would  give  all  the  assistance 
wo  possibly  could. 

14841.  Do  you  mean  those  who  would  get  the  benefit 
of  the  instruction? — Yes;  I do  not  expect  very  many 
would  take  it  up  the  first  year,  but  some  of  them 
would,  and  they  would  be  able  next  year  to  give  a little 
instruction  to  their  neighbours  who  would  take  it  up 
also. 

14842.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  say  you  have  been  in- 
creasing your  area  under  flax,  how  much  do  you  sow? 
— Three  or  four  statute  acres. 

14843.  Are  there  many  farmers  in  your  neighbour- 
hood who  are  increasing  also? — This  year  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.,  I think. 

14844.  Is  that  pretty  general  for  those  who  have  been 
growing  flax? — Yes. 

14845.  That  is  the  increase  for  last  year? — Yes. 

14846.  Has  there  been  a marked  increase  for  ten 
years? — No,  but  there  has  been  a marked  decrease  for 
five  years. 

14847.  You  have  not  recovered  lost  ground? — Oh, 
not  at  all. 

14848.  You  would  recommend  two  markets  at  Killala 
— one  in  November  and  the  other  in  January? — Yes. 

14849.  If  all  the  flax  were  brought  to  those  markets 
how  much  would  you  have  iu  the  November  market — 
40  or  50  tons? — I do  not  think  so;  there  is  only  about 
80  acres  of  flax  in  Mayo  this  year  altogether. 

14850.  That  would  be  only  about  20  tons  altogether? 
— About  that. 

14851.  Between  those  two  markets  that  would  give 
10  tons  for  each  market? — Yes,  I think  one  market 
would  cover  the  whole  thing  this  year. 

14852.  About  what  would  be  the  railway  fare  from 
Killala  to  Belfast? — I have  no  idea;  it  is  a pretty  long 
journey  to  get  over  quickly. 

14853.  How  long  would  it  take?— Starting  the  even- 
ing before  to  go  down  you  would  have  to  stop  at  Balli- 
sodare  or  Sligo. 

14854.  It  would  take  three  days?— It  would  take 
three  days  to  come  from  Belfast,  attend  the  market, 
and  get  back. 

14855.  It  would  mean  that  the  expense  would  not  bo 
less  than  £5?— Yes,  it  would  be  that  fullv,  I am  sure. 

14856.  How  many  buyers  would  you  expect  to  come? 
— One  man  would  be  as  good  as  a dozen  if  he  gave  the 
price. 

14857.  But  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the  two  that 
did  come? — Not  satisfied  with  the  price. 

14857a.  It  would  be  a considerable  price  on  the  flax 
for  the  amount,  even  if  one  man  were  to  go  down 
to  buy  the  flax? — Well,  if  you  advocate  the  selling  of 
flax  m Belfast  by  auction  we  are  quite  willing  to  send 
it  there  direct. 


14859.  You  would  save  the  expense  of  the  buyer 
travelling  from  Belfast  to  Killala?— Yes. 

14860.  Is  there  any  artificial  manure  used  in  your 
district? — Yes,  muriate  of  potash. 

14861.  What  is  the  effect  of  it?— It  makes  the  flax 
grow  better,  stronger,  and  of  better  quality. 

14862.  Does  it  prevent  yellowing?— Yes,  since  I com- 
menced  using  it  I have  not  had  any  yellowing,  but 
before  that  I had  a good  deal  of  it. 

14863.  You  spoke  about  wrack  manure  along  the  sea- 
board; do  you  notice  any  results  from  it  on  the  land: 
where  it  is  used?— Yes,  they  get  a very  silky  fibre  from 
tne  wrack  land  and  heavy  crops. 

14864.  How  does  the  potash  affect  the  wrack  land?— 
1 cannot  say  about  that;  I have  not  tried  it. 

i4865.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— Had  you  a better  wav 
of  selling  flax  ten  years  ago  than  now?— No,  much  the 
same;  but  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a flax  market, 
x trunk  every  fortnight,  in  Ballina. 

14866.  But  ten  years  ago  you  were  scutching  1,000’ 
stone  of  flax  for  100  you  scutch  now? — Yes.  5 
14867  Well,  according  to  price,  flax  has  increased 
within  the  last  ten  years?— 7s.  6d.  was  about  the 
Iowest  price  that  we  got  then,  and  it  went  up  to  9s. 
and  9s.  6d.  a stone,  and  that  was  the  principal  induce- 
ment to  grow  it. 


14868.  You  think  it  was  tho  low  price  caused  the 
reduction? — I think  it  had  a lot  to  do  with  it,  and  bad 
seed  was  another  thing. 

14869.  You  said  the  “ old  seed  "-—what  do  you  mean 
by  that? — Seed  stored  by  the  merchants  for  a year  in 
their  lofts  where  it  got  musty. 

14870.  Your  merchants  bought  (he  old  seed  in  the 
North? — I do  not  say  that;  they  got  the  seed  fresh- 
when  the  Department  commenced  to  supply  the  far- 
mers with  seed  this  seed  was  left  on  their  hands,  and 
when  the  Department  stopped  the  merchants  had  to 
sell  this  old  seed. 


1487-1.  You  say  tho  scutch-mill  does  not  pay  yon— 
what  do  you  ohargo? — Is.  Id.  a stone;  it  works  out  at 
Is.  Id.  a stone. 

14872.  You  get  the  tow? — Yes. 

14873.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  tow  : is  it  the  fine 
tow,  the  ends  of  the  streaks,  or  is  it  the  rough  tow?— 
The  rough  coarse  tow. 

14874.  That  you  scutch  over  again?— I re-scutoh  it. 
I may  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  a few  years  ago — some 
six  yeans  ago — I offored  to  give  the  fanners 
their  tow;  they  took  it  and  shook  it,  and  I gave  them 
storage  for  it,  and  they  brought  it  back  and  I charged 
them  Is.  Id.  to  scutch  it  the  same  as  the  other  flax. 
I weighed  it  and  sent  it  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
they  paid  tho  carriage ; and  not  one  of  them  would  ever 
ask  to-do  that  again;  it  would  not  pay  them  to  come 
there  and  spend  their  days  over  a little  quantity  of 
tow.  Of  course,  _ if  a man  has  eight  or  ten  acres  of 
flax  to  scutch  it  is  a different  thing;  but  with  only  an 
acre  it  will  not  pay  him  to  sell  the  scutched  tow 
himBelf. 

14875.  Do  the  farmers  complain  about  that?— 
They  do  not. 

14876.  You  get  Is.  Id.  a stone  for  cleaning  and  you 
get  this  refuse? — Yes. 

14877.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — In  your  district  flax 
would  be  sown  pretty  frequently  on  land  never  flaxed 
before? — Yes. 

14878.  Land  lying  out  in  lea  for  a long  time? — Yes. 

14879.  Do  you  always  find  that  that  land  when  put 
under  flax  for  tho  first  time  produces  a good  crop?— 
No. 

14880.  You  will  find  sometimes  that  the  land  flaxed 
frequently  will  give  you  quite  as  good  a crop?— Quite 
a better  quality. 

14881.  You  think  that  the  cause  of  the  failure  is 
mainly  owing  to  inferior  seed? — Low  prices  and  in- 
ferior seed  for  the  past  few  years. 

14882.  You  remember  the  first  show  at  Ballina— I 
happened  to  be  there? — Yes,  I remember  you  now. 

14883.  You  had  a good  year’s  flax  that  year?— We 
had;  what  year  was  that,  Mr.  Stewart? 

14884.  I forget,  but  there  were  nine  prizes  awarded, 
I think? — Yes ; three  different  valuations  and  three 
prizes  in  each  class. 

14885.  And  the  prizes  were  paid  in  seed  supplied  by 
the  Department? — Yes. 

14886.  That  was  a very  good  seed,  and  gave  good 
results  the  following  year? — Yes;  at  that  show,  if  I 
remember  aright,  we  got  Dutch  ltiga  child  for  the  far- 
mers, and  Pernau  Crown  for  the  scutchers,  and  the 
latter  seed  did  not  turn  out  as  good  as  the  Riga  child. 

14887.  I think  there  was  another  ease  of  bad  seed 
that  year.  Well,  I was  there,  and  talked  about  the 
importance  of  procuring  good  seed,  and  1 saw  enough. 
There  was  a co-operative  society  there,  and  I think 
it  was  agreed  that  you  would  buy  the  seed  co-opera- 
tively, as  I advised? — Yes,  and  so  it  was  bought. 

14888.  They  would  have  the  seed  tested,  and  buy 
the  seed  co-operatively.  Now,  my  recollection  is  that 
the  society  procured  the  seed  for  a great  part  of  the 
district?— Not  for  a great  part;  tho  merchants  bought 
a lot  of  seed  for  two  or  three  years  after  that  w 
Ballina.  ' 

14889.  At  any  rat©,  it  was  Sperling  seed  that  was 
principally  sold  in  that  district?  It  was  Sperling  seed 
previous  to  that? — Yes;  one  year  it  was.  , 

14890.  But  Sperling  seed  never  was  sold  afterwards. 
— Because  they  could  not  get  it.  , 

14891.  But  if  I recollect  aright  the  men  who  got  the 
prizes  the  first  year,  and  were  paid  in  seed,  the  sam® 
men  got  the  prizes  the  second  year,  and  had  good  Jy  ^ 
and  the  rest  outside  that  lot  was  very  poor?— I thins 
I remember  the  men ; all  the  first  prize  winners  from 
my  mill  were  disqualified  for  not  having  the  number 
of  stones — that  was  not  our  fault. 
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14891a.  There  was  one  man  who  had  got  a prize  the 
previous  year  and  who  had  a prize  the  second  year,  too; 
he  sowed  the  Department’s  seed? — The  Dutch  Riga  seed 
was  very  good. 

14892.  That  year’s  bad  seed  practically  killed  the 
flax  industry  at  that  time? — No,  we  hadn’t  bad  seed 
until  within  the  past,  say,  four  or  three  years.  With 
regard  to  getting  the  Department’s  seed,  the  Riga  child 
we  considered  very  good,  but  the  Dutch  Riga  grand- 
child was  not  so  good. 

14898.  I think,  if  you  remember,  there  was  a great 
lot  of  Sperling  seed  sown  that  year — the  last  time  it 
was  imported  into  this  country — and'  there  was  a very 
bad  crop  of  flax? — Very  bad,  I quite  agree  with  you 
there. 

14894.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  discouraged  the 
flax-grower  at  that  particular  time? — Well,  if  I do  not 
mistake,  the  price  dropped. 

14S95.  Well,  the  crop  was  bad,  and,  of  course,  the 
price  dropped,  too.  Well,  this  year,  Mr.  Faussett,  you 
say  Pernau  Crown  is  the  principal  seed — are  you  grow- 
ing Pernau  Crown  in  that  district? — Only. 

14896.  Have  you  any  other  kind? — Pernau  Crown  I 
got;  I think  Mr.  Perkins  got  it  also. 

14897.  Have  you  any  bad  crops? — I do  not  see  any; 
and  from  reports  that  we  got  flax  that  was  expected 
to  be  only  from  6 to  7 inches  long  was  up  to  26  and 
28  inches  long,  and  the  crops  all  seemed  to  be  heavy 
everywhere  as  we  came  along  yesterday. 

14898.  You  have  no  bad  crops  and  only  got  Pernau 
Crown  seed? — Practically  all  Pernau  Crown  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

14S99.  You  say  you  have  fallen  away  greatly  in 
acreage,  but  that  is  not  altogether  from  want  of  yield? 
—Yes,  when  you  were  down  in  Ballina  we  had  1,000 
stone  of  flax  for  100  now. 

14900.  Yes;  I remember  there  was  a good  crop,  and 
(hat  it  was  not  badly  handled.  Have  you  fallen  away 
in  other  crops  : oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  turnips? — ■ 

I think  they  are  much  about  the  same  in  our  district. 

14901.  The  only  crop  you  have  fallen  away  in  is 
flax? — Yes,  I think  so. 

14902.  Chairman. — You  say  there  are  no  bad  crops 
this  year? — I do  not  say  that;  I do  not  see  any;  I was 
in  the  train  yesterday,  and  I saw  exceptionally  heavy 
crops. 

14903.  I think  you  said  there  were  no  bad  crops? — I 
did  not  see  them;  there  may  be. 

14904.  Some  years  ago  you  had  very  bad  crops? — 
Yes,  we  had. 

14905.  And  some  good  ones? — Yes. 

14905a.  And  from  the  same  seed? — No,  Dutch  Riga 
child  and  Pernau  Crown. 

14906.  You  refer  to  some  years  ago;  you  had  some 
bad  crops  and  some  good  the  same  year — that  was 
from  the  same  class  of  seed? — No. 

14907.  All  the  crops  from  one  class  of  seed  were 
good,  and  you  had  the  bad  crops  from  another  class  of 
— Bad  land  will  give  bad  crops.  One  year  Dutch 
Riga  child  was  very  bad,  and,  another  thing,  we  got 
S°??nnery  ka<*  Beed  from  the  merchants  of  Ballina. 

14908.  And  some  of  that  grew  no  flax  at  all? — Some 
was  very  bad  and  some  was  fairly  good. 

Sow  long  has  this  Flax  Committee  been  at 
— ®1IS  ‘s  first  year.” 

14910.  Are  you  independent  of  the  County  Com- 
’Wwrort  — I am  independent  of  that. 

this  Flax  Committee  a Sub-Committee  of 
the  County  Committee?— I could  not  tell;  I was  sum- 
moned to  attend  there. 

14912.  Who  appointed  you? — I was  summoned  by 
lAoio^nri!^’  as^e^  to  go  there;  there  was  a meeting. 
j.v  n 0 ®ecretary  of  the  County  Committee  is 
aiso  the  Secretary  of  your  Flax  Committee?— No,  the 
imi8/7’,1  think>  is  Mr-  Frazer. 
t,WY  ■■  Ai?d  who  is  the  Chairman?— The  Rev.  J.  R. 
Perdu  ^ Chairman. 

tee?— Yes^°U  816  “dependei1*  °f  Wm  County  Commit- 
think^so  ^0Ur  Committee  'is  independent?— Yes,  I 

.,you  aay  notion  of  applying  to  the 
tTio  htommittee  for  assistance? — My  opinion  is  that 
penny  liTthe  ^ should  try  that  and  get  part  of  the 

— Nbt ye?8Te  ^°U  aPP^ed  *°  S'6  County  Committee? 

J;,1?  8°>”E  to  do  it? — I think  tins  De- 

should  do  that.  They  have  a big  Hforse 
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Show  iu  Ballina  and  are  giving  hundreds  of  pounds 
m prizes,  but  are  giving  nothing  at  all  for  flax. 

How  many  co-operative  societies  do  you 
think  there  should  be  in  Mayo  ? — I could  not  tell  how 
many  in  Mayo. 

14921.  I mean  flax  societies;  supposing  you  start 
there  how  many  would  you  like  to  see;  how  many  are 
you  ready  for  now?— I would  say  about  six. 

14922  Where  would  yjou  have  them?— In  Moy- 
gough,  Lilfiau,  BaUysakey,  and  I would  like  to  see 
one  m Lackeii,  and  one  also  in  Ballycastle— there  is 
no  society^  formed  there  yet. 

14923.  You  would  like  to  see  flax  societies  there? — 
Yes,  I think  so. 

14924.  Each  with  a co-operative  scutch-mill?— No 
but  a society  to  assist  farmers  to  get  their  seed  and 
send  away  their  flax  to  the  market. 

14925.  But  not  to  scutch  it P— Well,  if  yfou  wish  you 
could  take  up  a mill  or  erect  a mill. 

14926.  Would  your  mill  be  handy?— Yes,  and  so 
would  the  other  mill;  it  would  do  for  Ballysbkeery 
and  part  of  Killian,  part  of  Moygownagh  and  part  of 
Lacken;  and  my  mill  would  do  for  part  of  Moygow- 
uagh,  part  of  Lacken,  pari  of  Killian  and  Ballycastle. 

1492/.  Would  one  mill  do  for  this  season? — Yes, 
each  mill  would  scutch  all  the  flax  this  season  and 
a.  good  deal  more. 

14928.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  the  members  of 
your  flax  societies,  if  you  formed  them,  to  bind 
themselves  to  grow  the  crop  under  the  direction  of 
the  society  and  to  dispose  of  it  through  the  society 
tor  a number  of  years?— Yes,  as  long  as  the  crop 
would  pay  them.  r 

14929.  Could  you  keep  them  bound  to  do  it  in  that 
way? — As  long  as  the  crop  would  pay  them. 

14930.  When  under  the  direction  of  the  society? 

Yes. 

14931.  Would  they  take  shares  in  the  sbciety? — I 
don’t  know.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  poor  men  in  the 
West  to  take  shares  in  anything.  They  were  asked 
to, take  shares  in  a co-operative  mil  iu  Ballina,  but  it 
was  no  use. 

14932.  Would  you  give  an  instructor  to  each  of  these 
places? — No,  I would  only  give  an  instructor  to  Lacken 
and  Ballycastle. 

14933.  And  they  would  do  all  the  other  districts  as 
well? — I think  Mr.  Stewart  will  bear  me  out  in  saving, 
that  there  have  been  very  successful  crops  of  flax 
grown  in  all  the  other  districts. 

14934.  Me.  J.  W.  Stewabt. — That  is  right. 

14935.  Chaieman. — Have  the  seasons  been  against 
you  recently? — No;  not  so  much  there. 

14936.  From  what  you  say  I would  suppose  the 
seasons  are  getting  worse? — No;  last  year  w6  had  a 
fairly  good  season,  and  this  season  has  been  very 
good,  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  had  a very  severe 
storm  and  the  flax  crop  lay  low — it  was  very*  heavy. 

14937.  What  is  the  average  pay  for  agricultural 
labourers  in  your  district? — I pay' my  own  men  14s. 
a week. 


14938.  No  privileges? — That  is  counting  every- 
thing, it  is  equal  to  14s.  a week ; I pay  some  7s.  a week 
and  their  support  and  some  14s.  a week  clear. 

14939.  You  give  a scutcher  25s.  a week? — I give'a 
scutcher  14s.  a week  and  his  support. 

14940.  That  would  be  up  to  22s.  a week? — Well,  I 
would  allow  10s.  a week  for  a man’s  board  and  lodg- 
ing, which  would  be  little  enough. 

14941.  When  you  are  pulling  the  flax  what  do  yon 
pay  the  hands? — As  I explained  a while  ago,  that  iB 
co-operative  labour ; farmers  exchange  hands  one 
with  the  other. 

14942.  Scutchers  seem  to  be  getting  better  wages 
than  agricultural  labourers? — Of  course,  scutchers 
are  paid  better  wages;  the  scutcher  is  under  a cer- 
tain amount  of  risk  and  he  has  learned  a trade,  but 
the  agricultural  labourer  has  practically  no  risk. 

14943.  You  are  paying  them  better*  than  they  are 
paid  in  the  North ; that  is  a reason  why  the  mill  can- 
n'ot  pay  you  so  well? — What  would  the  average  wage 
in  the  North  he? 

14944.  They  employ  them  sometimes  by  the  day  at 
about  the  rate  of  18s.  per  week,  but  they  generally  pay 
them  by  piece-work. 

14945.  Mb.  Goedon. — If  you  had  a flax  scheme,  and 
awarded  prizes  for  flax  on  foot,  would  that  help  the 
industry? — I think  it  would. 

14946.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Mayo  County 
Council  raise  a penny  rate  for  the  purpo'se  of  agri- 
cultural and  technical  instruction? — Yes. 


Dublin. 
Jult  26,  1910. 

W.  H. 
Fausaefct, 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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14947.  The  County  Council  appoint  the  County 
Committee  to  administer  that? — Yes. 

14948.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  you  have  representa- 
tives on  the  Committee  from  the  BaHycostle  and 
Ballina  districts?— Yes,  that  is  quite  correct. 

14949.  If  you  consider  that  a scheme  such  as  you 
have  mentioned,  would  be  desh'able,  do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  right  to  get  your  representatives  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  County  Committee  and  ask 
them  to  set  a certain  amount  aside  for  this  particular 
flax  scheme? — Yes,  but  unfortunately,  our  representa- 
tives are  fond  of  staying  at  home  and  attending  to 


their  private  business.  I asked  them  on  several 
occasions  to  do  this ; it  had  been  done  for  a few  years 
and  for  lack  of  attendance  had  been  allowed  to  drop! 

14950.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  your  Committee 
to  pass  a resolution  and  send  it  on  to  the  County 
Committee,  asking  them  t'o  consider  the  claims  of 
your  district P — I think  that  is  a very  good  idea,  and 
also  that  the  Department  should  put  it  strongly  be- 
fore the  County  Committee. 

14951.  You  cannot  expect  the  Department  to  help 
if  yon  will  not  do  anything? — We  will  try  to  get  them 
to  do  it  also. 


Jekome  O’Mahont,  Esq.,  representing  the  Cork  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


Jerome 

O’Mahony, 

Esq. 


14952,.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Cork  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

14953.  You  are  here  to  tell  us  of  flax-growing  in 
the  County  Cork? — Yes. 

14954.  What  part  of  the  County  Cork?— Dunman- 
way.  I have  a knowledge  only  of  what  I sow  myself, 
and  of  what  is  sown  by  a few  neighbours. 

14955.  You  remember  when  flax  was  grown  very 
successfully  there? — I do,  sir. 

14956.  And  very  widely? — Yes. 

14957.  When  everybody  grew  it— do  yon  remember 
that? — I do. 

14958.  Thousands  of  acres  of  flax? — Yes. 

14959.  Were  the  crops  then  better  than  nowP — 
I do  not  think  so. 

14960.  They  are  better  now? — They  are  as  good  now, 
I think. 

14961.  So  it  is  not  defective  crops  that  prevent  it 
from  being  grown? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

14962.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause? — It  has 
been  dying  out  entirely  for  some  few  years.  I was 
setting  flax  myself  all  the  time. 

14963.  What  was  the  cause? — There  was  a small 
price. 

14964.  Smaller  than  now? — Oh,  yes,  much;  after 
being  very  high,  at  one  time  the  price  of  flax  was 
reduced  very  much. 

14965.  Do  you  remember  the  figures? — No,  I kept 
no  account  of  them. 

14966.  What  is  the  highest  price  yon  remember? — 
16s.  a stone. 

14967.  And  you  remember  ft  down  to  what? — Down 
to  4s.  6d.,  then  there  was  not  much  flax  sat  in  my 
neighbourhood.  There  is  as  much  set  now  as  there 
was  at  any  time,  through  the  influence  of  the  Depart- 
ment within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  scutching. 

14968.  The  scutching  has  improved  and  the  grow- 
ing has  improved? — Yes,  very  much. 

14969.  This  is  due  to  Mr.  Christy? — He  was  very 
vigilant  and  did  a great  deal  of  good. 

14970.  That  has  had  the  effect  of  largely  increasing 
the  area? — Yes. 

14971.  How  does  he  succeed?;  does  he  do  the  work 
for  the  farmers  or  what? — They  were  expecting  a 
great  improvement,  and  he  showed  them  how  to 
manage  it ; they  said  they  would  get  instructions  from 
him,  and  he  gave  the  best  instructions  he  could,  and 
that  gave  great  encouragement. 

14972.  Is  it  because  they  were  not  quite  sure  them- 
selves of  the  best  way  of  growing’  it  and  had  con- 
fidence in  his  methods? — Yes. 

14973.  You  do  not  think  that  flax  impoverishes  the 
land? — Well,  I do  not  think  it  does,  and  on  my  own 
land  I used  to  set  green  crops  and  then  two  crops  of 
oats  previous  to  flax,  and  I found  that  the  flax  pays 
40  per  cent,  more  than  oats. 

14974.  At  what  price? — About  the  average  price 
for  the  last  dozen  years,  that  is  7s. 

14974a.  7s.  a stone? — Yes. 

14976.  That  pays  you  better? — Yes. 

14976.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  your  steeping 
ponds? — Yes. 

14977.  What  is  the  matter  with  them? — The  soil 
is  of  a very  gravelly  nature,  and  the  water  soaks  out 
very  much. 


14978.  Has  Mr.  Christy  done  anything  to  help  you 
with  them? — He  did  the  best  he  could;  he  assisted 
to  fix  the  ponds  the  best  way  lie  could,  and  there  has. 
been  an  improvement — if  the  ponds  were  paved  or 
something  done  like  that,  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

14979.  Paved  with  what? — Stone  and  wet  clay 
mixed  would  be  an  improvement,  I think.  I made 
a pond  myself  away  from  the  spring  altogether  in 
a dry  place,  and  it  was  soaking,  but  1 managed  to 
preserve  it.  I made  a hole  underneath  the  bed  of 
the  pond  and  paved  it.  I oould  take  a horse  and 
car  into  the  pond,  and  it  was  a great  advantage. 

14980.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  letting  off  the 
water  ? — No ; not  a hit. 

14981.  There  is  no  fishery  question? — Not  in  my 
part. 

14982.  What  area  is  under  flax  this  year  do  you 
know? — I could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

14983.  Would  it  be  much  greater  than  recent  years? 
— Yes,  very  much. 

14984.  Double? — Oh,  double. 

14985.  And  crops  are  looking'  well? — They  are,  very 
well. 

14986.  You  are  looking  forward  to  a good  price? — 
Yes,  I hope  so. 

14987.  Mr.  Lane. — What  river  are  you  near;  is 
it  the  Bandon  river  ? — The  Bandon  river  does  not 
supply  the  ponds  at  all  where  I live;  we  are  some 
distance  away  from  it;  it  supplies  other  places  where 
they  are  more  careful  about  the  fish  and  there  were 
some  prosecutions  in  previous  years. 

14988.  What  happened — did  that  stop  the  flax- 
growing?— No. 

14989.  They  take  more  care  about  the  water?— Yes. 

14990.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  a hardship  on 
them? — Not  much. 

14991.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  mentioned,  I think,  that 
you  would  be  satisfied  if  you  got  7s.  per  stone  for 
your  flax? — No,  but  that  it  paid  better  than  oats  at 
7s.  From  7s.  to  10s.  is  the  price  expected. 

14992.  What  yield  would  you  expect? — About  40' 
or  45  stone  to  the  acre. 

14993.  That  is  the  Irish  acre  ? — Yes ; about  65  stone 
to  the  barrel  would  he  enough  for  the  crop;  I mean 
round  the  neighbourhood. 

14994.  Would  that  be  40  or  45  stone  to  the  acre?— 
Oh,  no ; the  barrel  would  sow  an  acre  and  a half. 

14995.  What  would  be  the  yield  per  barrel?— About 
from  60  to  65  stone,  that  is  about  the  average. 

14996.  You  mentioned  that  flax  paid  you  much 
better  than  an  oat  crop? — Yes. 

14997.  What  yield  would  you  have  from  oats  per 
acre?— -The  stubble  oats  after  the  second  crop  would 
not  yield  much  more  than  18  cwt.  to  the  acre,  the- 
first  crop  would  be  about  a ton. 

14998.  Do  you  usually  take  an  oat  crop  after  your 
lea  land,  and  then  another  oat  crop — in  succession-— 
No;  we  never  do  that;  we  have  a green  crop.  Previous 
to  the  flax-growing  we  had  two  crops  of  oats  in  suc- 
cession. Now  we  turn  it  into  flax — it  pays  better. 
Now  we  set  the  flax  in  lea  land. 

14999.  And  you  take,  as  a rule,  potatoes  or  turnips 
after  lea  P— Yes. 

15000.  After  your  green  crop  do  you  follow  wi 
two  oat  crops? — That  is  the  way  we  used  to  man.a® 
previously,  but  not  now;  we  set  the  flax  in  lea,  tne 
the  green  crops,  and  then  a crop  of  oats  afterwar 
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15001.  You  say  you  would  get  20  cwt.  from  the 
crop  of  oats? — After  the  green  crop  first  we  would, 
and  after  the  flax  and  the  potatoes. 

15002.  Do  you  ever  take  a crop  of  oats  after  lea? 
-No. 

15003.  And  you  take  your  flax  after  lea? — Yes. 

15004.  You  sow  oats  usually  after  the  green  crop? — 
Yes. 

15005.  Do  you  sell  your  flax  in  the  market  town  of 
D unmanway? — Yes,  for  the  last  two  years. 

15006.  Before  that  you  sent  it  to  Clonakilty? — No, 
we  sent  it  to  McFerran  in  Cork,  sometimes  we  did 
not  go  ourselves  at  all;  he  was  a very  honest  man,  and 
we  sent  it  to  him. 

15007.  You  sent  it  to  Cork.  Have  you  been  satisfied 
with  the  prices  you  realised  in  the  Dunmanway  mar- 
ket?— Oh,  yes,  they  improved  very  much. 

15008.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  your  district  in 
procuring  labour? — No. 

15009.  Labour  to  handle  t}ie  flax? — Not  much. 

15010.  Mb.  Hinchcliff. — Have  you  seen  any  flax 
grown  after  stubble  in  County  Cork*  this  year? — No;  I 
.nave  not  seen  it. 

15010a.  Which  district  do  you  com©  from? — I live 
-on  the  Dunmanway  side;  but  I heard  of  one  man 
setting  it  after  lea,  and  it  turned  out  very  good. 

15011.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Christy  is  giving  in- 
structions on  that  very  point  this  year? — I know  he  is. 

15012.  But  you  have  not  seen  the  trial? — No. 

15013.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  much  flax  do  you  grow 
yourself? — About  three  acres. 

^ 15014.  Have  you  been  increasing  the  quantity? — 

15015.  Are  the  farmers  around  you  increasing  the 
growing  of  flax  gradually?— Well,  not  increasing 
much,  but  those  who  didn't  sow  it  previously  are 
doing  so  now,  and  those  who  sowed  it  always  are  sowing 
about  the  same  still. 

15016.  You  say  your  market  is  in  Dunmanway;  how 
many  buyers  attend? — Two  from  Cork,  and  one  from 
Belfast. 

15017.  How  many  markets  have  you  in  the  season? 
— Two  or  three ; I think  we  had  three  last  season. 

15018.  How  much  flax  would  there  be  in  one  mar- 
ket?— That  I could  not  tell. 

15019.  Would  there  be  10  tons  or  20  tons? — I think 
there  would  be  10  tons. 

15020.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Flax-growing  has  in- 
creased in  your  county? — Yes  within  recent  years. 

15021.  There  is  more  acreage  than  there  used  to  be? 


— Yes. 

15022.  I suppose  that  is  on  account  of  the  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Christy? — Yes. 

15023.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  mentioned  you 
had  a great  drawback  in  the  retting  owing  to  the 
gravelly  nature  of  your  soil? — Yes. 

15024.  The  water  leaves  the  dam  and  you  have  to 
keep  it  up  by  letting  more  run  in? — Yes. 

15025.  Does  that  give  you  a light-coloured  flax? — Yes, 
stream  or  fresh  water  runs  away  with  the  substance 
too  much ; I do  not  think  the  flax"  has  the  weight  in  it. 

. 15026.  You  think  the  weight  is  reduced? — I know  it 
is.  I had  to  divide  my  flax  last  summer.  The  flax 
did  not  come  in  all  at  idle  same  time;  I put  part  of  it 
111  an^  in  a few  days  I put  the  rest  of  it  in 

another  pond  into  which  the  water  was  flowing;  and 
when  taken  out  there  was  such  a difference  in  the 
quality  that  five  or  six  stooks  of  the  flax  from  the  old 
pond  were  as  heavy  as  ten  from  the  other — that  was  a 
.great  difference. 

15027.  You  consider  that  the  water  that  will  give 
you  the  dark  colour  will  give  you  the  most  weight? — 
Rot  too  dark. 

15028.  Do  you  clean  out  your  dam;  do  you  clean  out 
the  mud?— We  do. 

ikoba  Svery  year?— Yes. 

P?  you  think  it  would  make  a great  im- 
water  if  you  allowed  the  mud  to  re- 

lunai  think  too  much  mud  would  be  good. 

oudi.  Mr.  Crawford. — Some  years  ago  our  flax- 
to  Clonakilty  market?— Yea. 

> U j , most  of  the  flax'  he  bought  was  white 
in  prememher  the  flax  was  particularly  good 

in  ;tUa  j y » hut  I never  saw  flax  with  as  many  weeds 
,y°u.  consider  your  cultivation  has  improved 
uomtbat  t of  view?— Yes,  I do;  there  are  not 
Tnany  weeds  in  lea  flax. 


13033.  Because  there  were  so  many  weeds  in  the  lot 
lie  got  there  the  flax  was  really  worth  nothin*,  and  our 
buyer  never  went  back  again ; but  the  flax  was°excellent. 
I just  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  improved  from 
the  weed  point  of  view? — We  have. 

15034.  Mr  H^vmoLiFF.— Wili  you  tell  me,  Mr. 

UMaiiony,  where  you  get  your  seed  now?— From  a 
Mr.  Gosling,  of  Belfast. 

!5035.  How  have  you  got  it  this  last  season?— From 
Mr.  Atkins,  of  Dunmanway. 

.15036.  Are  you  sure— didn’t  you  get  a little  seed  from 
tne  County  Committee  for  prizes? — Yes. 

15037.  Did  you  not  buy  the  rest  of  it  from  a local 
• ~p,es>  we  gob  it  from  Atkins  this  year. 

15038.  Quite  so.  Well,  he  is  a local  merchant,  and 
you  simply  draw  up  a list  of  the  seed  you  require,  and 
he  buys  the  seed  on  that  list?— Yes. 

15039.  And  you  buy  from  him  directly  ?— We  do. 
15040.  And  you  have  had  for  two  years  now  a 
scheme  of  prizes  for  flax  on  foot?— Yes. 

15040a.  That  is  the  prizes  offered  by  the  County 
Committee? — Yes.  ■ 

15041.  Have  you  many  members  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee who  are  flax-growers? — No. 

15042.  The  Committee  have  treated  you  fairly,  and 
you  have  put  forward  a recommendation  that  the  flax 
industry  should  receive  help?— Yes,  any  improvement 
which  would  encourage  the  spread  of  flax-growing  would 
be  a very  good  thing  in  our  neighbourhood. 

15043.  Chairman.— Well,  of  course,  you  have  Mr. 
Christy,  and  he  can  tell  you  how?— Oh,  he  is  doing  his 
best,  hut  he  has  too  much  business,  and  the  places  are 
too  far  apart.  He  has  three  places  to  go  to  which  are 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  and  he  is  always  amongst 
the  people  who  have  no  knowledge;  the  old  hands  he 
very  seldom  goes  to;  they  do  not  blame  him.  for  he  is 
instructing  the  people  who  have  no  previous  knowledge. 

15044.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  he  can  go  to 
them  all? — Oh;  he  cannot  go  to  them  all  at  the  same 
time ; it  is  impossible. 

15045.  It  is  only  a very  small  number  of  men  that 
he  ean  really  attend  to? — Well,  that  is  so:  during  the 
different  processes  they  are  not  parallel  at  all ; they  are 
a distance  of  seven,  eight,  or  nine  miles  apart,  in  three 
different  parts. 

15046.  Mr.  Crawford. — But  he  is  a great  benefit  in 
the  district? — Yes,  but  it  is  a great  trouble  to  him  he 
cannot  attend  to  them  all;  if  they  were  all  together  it 
would  be  all  right. 

15047.  Mu.  James  Stewart. — What  depth  are  vour 
dams? — About  4 feet. 

15048.  Have  you  much  blue  clay  near  you,  or  can 
you  get  blue  clay? — It  could  be  brought  by  carting  it 
into  the  ponds. 

15049.  How  far  would  yon  have  to  cart  it? — I could 
not  say  exactly ; you  could  cart  it  for  a couple  of  miles. 

15050.  Supposing  you  sunk  your  dam  a further  2 feet 
or  18  inches  and  puddled  it  with  the  blue  clay,  would 
it  not  be  a great  improvement? — I know  it  would  be. 

15051.  If  you  puddled  it  with  blue  clay  and  put  a lot 
of  stones  on  it  that  would  keep  your  horse  from  sink- 
ing through  it? — Yes;  it  would  be  a great  improve- 
ment; but  it  would  need  to  be  in  a dam  in  dry  ground 
away  from  the  spring  altogether. 

15052.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — When  do  you  fill  your 
dams  with  water? — I preserve  the  water"  outside"  the 
dam,  and  put  the  flax  in  dry.  The  horse  and  car  I 
take  into  the  dam  altogether. 

15058.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
water  gathered  in  the  dam  a few  months  previous? — It 
is  almost  the  same  when  yon  have  it  preserved  outside. 

15054.  And  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  mud  in  the  dam? — The  essence  you  meau? 

15055.  Yes;  the  mud  that  would  accumulate? — I 
could  not  tell  you  that. 

15056.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — The  blue  clay  would 
be  the  best? — You  are  right,  I had  an  experience  of 
that  last  year. 

15057.  Mr.  Lane. — Are  there  any  small  lakes  in 
which  you  could  steep  the  flax  if  you  were  allowed? — 
We  would  not  approve  of  them. 

15058.  Did  you  ever  try  them? — No. 

15059.  Are  there  lakes  in  your  parts  where  it  could 
be  tried? — No,  there  are  few;  I know  that  was  done 
in  Belgium  the  time  we  were  over  for  the  Department. 

15060.  I am  not  talking  about  a river  "but  a lakeP 
— I know. 

15061.  There  are  not  many  around  you? — No.  - 
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15062.  Chairman. — You  come  from  Yorkshire? — 
Yes;  East  Yorkshire. 

15063.  What  part  of  it P— Staddlethorpe. 

15064.  We  are  a Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
ini  to  the  present  state  of  the  flax-growing  industry 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Causes  which  are  contributing  to 
the  deoline  of  that  industry? — Yes. 

15065.  Now,  of  course,  you  will  understand  at  once 
that  the  reason  for  asking  you  here  is  to  ascertain 
from  you  some  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  the  industry  in  your  country,  to  see 
whether  we  can  find  out  any  points  of  value  and  in- 
terest to  ourselves? — Quite  so. 

15066.  I may  take  it  that  at  one  time  there  was  a 
very  large  area  grown  in  Yorkshire? — Yes. 

15066a.  Do  you  remember  itP — Yes,  quite  well. 

15067.  Not  a very  large  area  in  your  time?— Not 
particularly  so,  but  we  had  it  grown  for  us;  from 
700  to  800  acres.  We  dealt  with  it  in  our  own  mill. 

15068.  You  had  the  flax  grown  for  you  ? — Yes. 

16068a.  By  farmers? — By  farmers. 

15069.  By  farmers,  and  grown  on  their  own  initi- 
ative?— Yes ; partly  so. 

15070.  But  in  your  own  time  it  has  been  grown  only 
when  you  asked  them  to  grow  it  for  you? — Yes,  that 
is  quite  so. 

15071.  They  did  not  grow  it  of  their  own  free  will 
to  take  the  chance  of  a market? — No. 

15072.  That  was  not  done  in  your  time? — It  was  at 
the  beginning  of  my  time. 

15073.  Do  you  remember  it? — Yes. 

15074.  When  there  were  independent  scutch  mill- 
owners? — Yes  we  were  there. 

15075.  But  there  are  no  such  things  now  as  scutch- 
mills  run  independently  of  any  other  business? — I do 
not  think  so. 

15076.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  flax-growing  has 
ceased  to  all  intents  and  purposes?— Yes. 

15077.  And  you  remember  when  it  was  grown  by 
farmers  and  scutched  in  the  ordinary  way  and  sold  in 
the  open  market? — Yes. 

15078.  What  do  you  think  was  the  cause  of  the 
decline? — In  the  first  place,  farmers  had  the  privilege 
given  to  them  of  selling  their  straw — oat  and  wheat 
straw — off  their  farms ; previous  to  that  they  had  not 
that  privilege;  they  had  to  consume  it  all  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  the  result  was  that  they  were  very  glad 
indeed  to  grow  a crop  of  flax  to  get  some  ready  money 
to  pay  the  harvest  wages  with. 

15079.  It  was  the_  one  crop  for  which  there  was 
freedom  of  sale — there  was  no  freedom  of  sale  for 
straw  or  hay? — There  was  not  at  that  time. 

15080.  The  moment  the  restriction  was  taken  off  the 
free  sale  of  crops,  flax  was  the  first  crop  they  threw 
overboard? — Yes. 

15081.  Because  apparently  it  was  paying  the  worst 
of  the  lot? — Yes ; it  got  to  pay  worse  than  other  crops, 
very  much  so,  because  of  the  price  of  dressed  flax 
coming  down  so  much. 

15082.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  yield  they  used 
to  get? — Of  dressed  flax? 

15083.  Yes? — From  20  to  30  stone  to  the  acre. 

15084.  Is  that  all? — It  has  been  that  latterly. 

15085.  But  we  grow  bigger  crops  than  that  in  Ire- 
land?— Yes ; I daresay. 

15086.  What  did  they  get  for  it? — Of  course,  the 
farmer  always  sold  his  crop  to  a mill-owner,  to  an 
independent  flax-dresser. 

15087.  He  sold  the  crop  on  foot? — He  sold  the  crop 
in  the  field  or  after  he  had  it  stocked. 

15088.  He  did  not  sell  it  as  we  do  in  Ireland  P — No ; 
the  cultivation  and  sale  were  altogether  different  from 
what  I have  heard  here. 

15089.  We  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that  one 
means  of  reviving  the  industry  in  Ireland  would  he 
to  get  syndicates  or  private  persons  to  purchase  the 
flax  on  foot  from  the  farmer — that  did  not  save  the 
flax  industry  in  your  country? — No,  it  did  not. 

15090.  The  farmer  had  no  trouble? — He  had  no 
trouble  with  it. 

16091.  He  grew  it,  pulled  it  and  dried  it? — In 
some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  the  mill-owner  bought 
it  before  it  was  pulled. 

15092.  Bought  it  on  foot? — Yes,  on  footj  or  as 
ym  would  say,  standing  in  the  field. 


15093.  That  did  not  save  the  industry ?— No;  be- 
cause prices  came  down  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
mill-owners  could  not  give  the  price  to  the  farmer 
that  he  used  to  get. 

15094.  Now,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  still  a 
little  grown  for  you?— Yes. 

15095.  What  is  your  business,  may  I ask?— Well 
I am  now  a farmer,  hut  my  brother  and  I were 
owners  of  the  flax-mill  at  that  time. 

15096.  Is  that  a spinning-mill? — No;  a scutch-mill 

15097.  Where  did  you  sell  the  flax? — -Principally  to 
Messrs,  llenshaw,  of  Manchester,  and  Ludolph,  of 
Leeds,  merchants ; they  got  the  bulk  of  our  flax. 

15098.  Where  do  they  get  their  flax  now?— They 
kayg.  to  go  abroad  for  it. 

1509T  The  decay  of  flax  in  England  did  not  inter- 
fere with  their  business? — I do  not  know. 

15100.  They  do  not  care  whether  you  grow  it  or 
not? — No ; they  do  not  care. 

15101.  You  still  grow  a little? — Yes. 

15102.  Why;  is  it  for  tho  sake  of  old  times?— Well, 
I think  it  is  just  that  wo  do  not  like  to  lose  hold  of 
tho  flax  altogether.  This  year  there  were  32  acres 
sown ; I am  growing  16  on  my  own  farm,  and  another 
farmer  is  growing  16  acres. 

15103.  Just  two  growers? — Yes. 

15104.  How  will  you  dispose  of  it? — Well,  I pnll 
it,  and  pass  it  through  rollers,  and  take  the  seed  off 
— heavy  iron  rollers  to  break  tho  bolls. 

15105.  Do  you  dry  it  yourself? — Yes,  on  the  field. 

15105a.  Do  you  stack  it? — Yes. 

15106.  Does'  the  sun  not  do  any  damage?— Not  un- 
less it  is  extremely  hot;  it  opens  the  bolls  and  the  seed 
falls  out. 

15107.  Does  it  do  any  harm  to  the  fibre  when  the 
sun  is  extremely  hot? — -A  little. 

15108.  What  is  tho  harm  ? — It  draws  out  the  nature 
of  the  fibre;  and  when  it  comes  to  be  scutched  it 
makes  it  rather  harsh. 

15109.  You  pull  it  and  stook  it  and  dry  it? — Yes. 

15110.  Is  it  sufficiently  dry  for  putting  it  in  a stack 
like  corn? — Yes;  we  allow  it  to  stand  sufficiently  long 


to  stack  it. 

15111.  Before  you  steep  it? — I may  say  we  do  not 
steep  it  now. 

15112.  How  do  you  deal  with  it? — I sell  the  straw 
in  its  raw  state. 

15113.  Who  buys  it? — A firm  in  Leeds. 

15114.  Wliat  do  they  do  with  it? — I am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  because  I do  not  know;  hut  I believe 
it  is  broken  up,  passed  through  some  carding  machine 
and  then  spun  into  rough  ropes  for  bailing  purposes. 

15115.  So  that  your  flax  is  not  grown  for  linen  at 
allP — Not  at  present. 

15116.  You  do  not  scutch  at  all? — No. 

15117.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a scutch-mill  work- 
ing now? — I do  not  think  there  is  one  in  England. 

15118.  You  remember  when  there  were  many?— 
Yes;  I remember  when  there  were  many,  and  I ma7 
say  our  mill  was  the  last  running  for  many  years- 

16119.  Mr.  Crawford. — Did  it  run  after  the  Selby 
one? — Yes,  long  after. 

15120.  Chairman. — You  say  you  take  the  seed  ottr 
— Yes. 

15121.  How  much  seed  per  acre? — About  3 sacks. 

15122.  How  much  is  in  a sack? — 16  stone. 

15123.  That  is  48  stone? — Yes,  6 cwt. 

15124.  6 cwt.  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  worth  how  much 
— We  sold  it  by  the  quarter;  64s.  to  60s.  a quarter. 

15125.  Mr.  Hincholiff.— There  are  32  stone  to  me 
quarter? — Yes.  , , ,« 

15126.  Chairman. — And  for  that  you  get  what  — 
54s,  to  60s.  yes; 

15127.  Does  it  pay  you  to  take  the  seen  ottr 
it  pays  to  take  the  seed  off.  T . _ 

15128.  Where  do  you  get  your  seed  from?  1 
had  Riga  seed,  and  then  we  sow  our  own  s&eo 
about  three  or  four  years.  BrV 

15129.  How  does  that  do?— We  find  it  answem^r 
well  for  three  or  four  years,  then  we  want  a 
of  seed.  . . , 

15130.  Does  it  do  better  than  the  imported 
— I think  it  does  for  a year  or  two.  iw 

16181.  Mr.  Crawford.— When  you  steep  tn 
what  method  do  you  adopt? — Warm  water.  ^ 
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15132.  In  vats? — Yes,  in  vats. 

15133.  Do  you  know  what  the  temperature  isP — 
80  degrees. 

15134.  What  colour  was  the  flax? — It  was  rather 
a reddish  or  orange  tinge. 

15135.  Was  there  any  green  through  itP — No;  not 
steeped  in  warm  water. 

15136.  Do  you  know  what  opinion  people  held  as  to 
the  quality  of  that  flax  : did  they  complain  of  its 
strength  or  hairyness? — Yes;  there  was  complaint  of 
both  the  hairyness  and  strength. 

15137.  There  was  no  water  running  through  that  vat 
— was  there? — No,  no  water  running  through. 

15138.  Did  you  ever  try  steeping  it  at  a lower  tem- 
perature, say  70  degrees,  with  a little  fresh  water 
through  your  vat  ? — No ; we  never  tried  that. 

15139.  Are  your  vats  completely  out  of  use  now;  are 
they  past  use? — No;  there  are  four  vats  still  usable. 

15140.  Do  you  think  it  worth  while  to  try  that  at 
all? — I may  say  I have  let  the  mill  to  a wool-combing 
industry,  so  I have  no  control  over  it  at  present. 

15141.  You  could  not  get  the  use  of  one  of  the  vats? 
— I might  get  the  use  of  one  of  them. 

15142.  What  kind  of  price  did  you  secure  for  your 
flax? — I think  about  an  average  of  6s.  per  stone, 
latterly  that  is. 

15143.  That  was,  roughly  speaking,  from  20  to  30 
stone  to  the  acre — say,  an  average  of  25  stone.  That 
would  be  £7  10s.  for  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  fibre? — 
Yes. 

15144.  And  then  £5  to  £6  per  acre  for  the  seed,  we 
will  say  £5  10s.,  so  that  you  get  about  £13  for  the 
produce  of  an  acre? — Yes. 

15145.  Do  you  consider  that  was  a paying  price : 
were  you  able  to  raise  the  crop  for  that  £13  an  acre? 
—No,  it  was  too  little. 

15146.  What  price  did  you  give  farmers  for  growing 
the  flax  for  you,  or  what  are  they  willing  to  do  it  for? 
— Well , we  could  not  give  more  than  about  £7  per 
acre  with  that  yield. 

15147.  And  are  they  willing  to  do  it  at  that? — No. 

15148.  They  are  not? — No,  it  is  too  little. 

15149.  Mr.  Gordon. — Is  that  when  it  is  grown  on 
foot? — Yes. 

15150.  Before  being  pulled? — Yes,  before  being 
pulled. 

15151.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  much  do  the  farmers 
do;  do  they  provide  the  seed? — That  all  depends 
whether  we  take  the  land  off  them;  if  we  get  the  crop 
off  them  they  provide  their  own  seed,  but  we  have 
a system  of  renting  land. 

15152.  What  do  you  rent  the  land  at? — We  have 
given  £6  to  £6  10s.  per  acre  for  the  use  of  the  land 
and  found  the  seed.  We  provided  the  seed,  but  the 
farmer  sowed  it. 

15153.  You  had  to  weed  the  crop? — Yes. 

15154.  And  to  pull  it? — Yes. 

15155.  Did  he  cart  it? — He  carted  it  to  our  mill; 
that  was  the  condition. 

15156.  What  would  you  count  an  equivalent  price 
ff  you  got  it  from  the  farmer,  he  providing  seed,  sow- 
ing it,  weeding  and  pulling? — Well,  £7  to  £8. 

15157.  Then  you  think  that  the  farmer  for  £2  would 
be  willing  to  provide  the  seed  and  weed  and  pull  the 
— No,  in  many  eases  he  would  rather  we  would 
take  the  risk  than  that  he  took  it  himself. 

15158.  It  was  always  per  acre  yon  bought  it,  not  per 
ton? — Mostly  so;  we  did  in  some  cases  buy  per  ton. 

15159.  You  consider  farmers  would  be  still  willing 
to  grow  flax  for  you  at,  say,  £9  an  acre  or  £10? — Oh, 

I daresay  if  we  could  give  £9  to  £10  per  acre  they 
woifld  grow  it;  they  will  not  grow  it  for  £7. 

15160.  Chairman. — That  is  to  say  they  would  plough 
the  land  and  do  all  the  labour  and  deliver  the  flax  to 
you  for  £9  or  £10  an  acre? — I think  they  would  do 


You  pay  for  seed  and  everything? — Yes. 

-7,  ,?■  tW  take  the  seed  off  it? — No,  we  get  it 
with  the  seed  on. 

1^63.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  much  do  you  sow  per 
— Two  bushels  to  the  acre ; that  is  8 stone. 

James  Stewart. — What  seed  did  you  sow 
tms  year — your  own  or  bought  seed? — I have  sown 
“gs  Blue  Blossom  this  year. 
rr*  rrof-^  JOU  a SO0|i  oroP? — Yes,  a very  fair  crop. 
hJiuY’-cr118  flax-steeping  in  warm  water  process — 
aa  the  fibre  an  orange  colour  when  it  was  cleaned? — 


‘^la*  was.  Jue  to  getting  the  sun  to  take  the 
ea  off? — Due  mainly  to  the  sun  drying  it. 


15168.  The  sun  dried  the  flax?  — Yes,  after  the  flax 
was  steeped. 

15169.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Have  you  any  experi- 
ence of  the  usual  pond  steeping? — No,  I have  not;  my 
father  had;  he  used  to  steep  flax  in  ponds  before  I had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

15170.  You  don’t  know  which  would  give  the  best 
results? — The  results  were  much  better  from  flax 
steeped  in  ponds. 

15171.  Mr.  Lane. — The  system  that  you  carried  out 
depended  on  your  getting  dry  weather  to  put  the  flax 
in  stack? — Quite  so. 

15172.  Have  you  known  weather  that  would  not 
enable  you  to  do  it? — I have  known  seasons  in  which 
we  had  a great  deal  of  work;  the  wet  got  into  the 
middle  of  the  sheaf  and  rotted  the  sheaf. 

15173.  Then  your  flax  did  not  pay  that  year? — Oh, 
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15174.  You  say  that  when  your  father  steeped  the 
flax  in  ponds  that  that  was  better? — Yes,  very  much 


15175.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  why  or  in  what 
respect  it  was  better? — They  used  to  get  a better 
quality  of  flax,  of  a nice  blae  colour;  very  much  more 
of  the  good  quality  of  the  flax  than  we  got  from  warm- 
water  baths;  the  yield  was  better,  ton 

15176.  And  that  flax  steeped  in  ponds,  had  that  been 
stacked? — Yes,  in  some  cases;  I just  remember  the 
time  when  they  used  to  pull  it  before  the  seed  was 
ripe  and  steep  it  with  the  seed  on— that  was  what  they 
called  white  flax. 

15177.  How  did  that  compare  with  the  produce  of 
the  flax  steeped  in  the  warm  water? — That  was  very 
much  better. 

15178.  Your  recollection  is  not  very  clear? — No;  it 
was  rather  before  my  time. 

15179.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  state  that  the  area  under 
flax  in  your  district  has  decreased  to  a great  extent — 
almost  become  extinct? — Yes,  a very  great  extent. 

15180.  And  that  this  is  due  to  other  crops  being, 
more  remunerative  than  flax? — Yes. 

15181.  Do  you  allow  the  flax  to  become  ripe  before 
it  is  pulled;  do  you  pull  it  in  the  green  state? — No,  we 
allow  it  to  become  ripe. 

15182.  Then  when  it  is  pulled  do  yon  tie  it  up  in 
the  sheaves  and  put  it  in  stocks? — Yes,  we  put  it  in 
stooks. 

15183.  How  many  sheaves  will  you  have  in  the 
stooks? — Perhaps  thirty.  That  depends  on  the  crop; 
if  it  is  a heavy  crop  the  stooks  will  put  in  more  than 
if  it  is  a light  crop. 

15184.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  flax  dried  in 
the  sheaf? — Not  if  pulled  dry  and  dried  properly. 

15185.  Do  you  not  consider  that  flax  is  much  more 
easily  dried  if  it  is  pulled  when  quite  ripe  than  if  it  is 
pulled  green? — Oh,  yes. 

15186.  You  would  imagine  that  if  pulled  green  and 
tied  in  sheaves  it  would  have  a tendency  to  heat, 
especially  if  it  contained  weeds? — Yes,  it  would. 

15187.  You  have  no  difficulty  with  ripe  flax  in  that 
way? — No. 

15188.  After  beng  dried  you  take  the  seed  off  and 
stook  it.  It  is  an  artificial  method  of  retting  you  have? 
— Yes,  with  warm  water. 

15189.  Then  the  colour  of  the  flax  would  be  pretty 
dark.  Before  pulling,  the  straw  would  be  either  of  a 
golden  yellow  colour  or,  in  some  instances,  of  a reddish 
tinge? — Yes,  of  a golden  eolour. 

15190.  What  would  the  fibre  be  like  after  that? — 
We  always  found  the  fibre  of  a golden  colour. 

15191.  Would  it  be  a white-coloured  flax? — Not  when 
steeped  in  warm  water. 

15192.  What  eolour? — Rather  of  a reddish  tinge. 

15193.  The  dressed  flax? — Yes,  the  dressed  flax. 

15194.  In.  your  district  is  it  not  a fact  that  the  rain- 
fall is  slight  compared  with  that  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land?— Yes,  it  is. 

15195.  Have  you  any  idea  what  rainfall  you  would 
have? — I could  not  say  at  present. 

15196.  Would  you  have,  say,  24  inches? — I would 
rather  think  so. 

15197.  Would  your  district  be  as  wet,  Bay,  as  the 
West  coast? — -No,  I do  not  think  so. 

15198.  Is  your  district  almost  on  the  coast? — It  is 
about  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  from  the  coast. 

15199.  Would  you  have  the  same  rainfall  aa  in  Leeds 
or  Huddersfield? — No,  the  rainfall  is  heavier  in  Leeds 
or  Huddersfield  than  with  ns. 

15200.  Your  district  is  much  drier  than  the  West 
coast? — Yes. 
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15201.  That  would  facilitate  the  drying  of  the  flax 
when  pulled? — Yes.  . _ 

15202.  Chaikman. — And  prevent  its  growth? — xes, 
prevent  its  growth.  We  have  a strong  clay  soil  and  a 
warped  soil. 

15203.  Mb.  Hinohcliff. — Was  flax  grown  on  both 
soils  for  your  mills? — Yes. 

15204.  Did  you  sow  the  same  variety  of  seed? — xes, 
the  same  varieties  of  all  seeds. 

15205.  I have  heard  of  flax  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bridlington — was  that  for  your  mill? — No,  we 
never  gob  any  from  that  district.  I should  say  it  was 
for  the  Patrington  Mill  it  was  grown.  Marshall,  of 
Leeds,  had  the  Patrington  Mill  at  that  time. 

15206.  So  that  the  flax  for  your  mill  was  grown 
around  the  Humber? — Yes,  on  an  area  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles. 

15207.  Mb.  Cbawfobd. — You  are  about  a mile  from 
the  Humber? — Three  miles. 

15208.  Mb.  Hinchcliff. — That  has  the  reputation  of 
being  some  of  the  best  soil? — Yqg,  it  is  very  good  soil. 

15209.  Other  crops  grown  on  it  would  compare 
favourably  with  any  crops  grown  in  Yorkshire  or  Lin- 
colnshire?— Oh,  yes. 

15210.  Has  the  yield  of  the  flax  crop  been  satisfac- 
tory?— Yes,  it  has  been,  latterly. 

15211.  Is  the  seed  as  good  now  as  formerly?— -Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

15212.  Is  it  as  big  in  the  grain? — Yes,  quite  as  big. 
We  get  a very  good  sample  of  seed. 

15213.  Do  you  buy  direct  from  the  Continent? — Yes. 
15214.  Have  you  ever  tried  Dutch  seed  from  Rotter- 
dam?— Yes,  we  have  tried  that. 

15215.  How  has  that  done  compared  with  the  Riga 
seed? — I do  not  think  it  did  quite  as  well  for  us. 

15215a.  Were  the  scutchers  local  hands  that  you 
had? — Yes,  mostly  so,  and  we  had  one  or  two  men 
from  Ireland. 

15216.  Were  these  migratory  labourers,  or  m’en 
that  came  and  stayed  in  the  district? — Men  that 
came  and  stayed  in  the  district. 

15217.  Did  you  scutch  all  the  year  round  ? — Yes. 
15218.  At  what  season  of  the  year  did  you  com- 
mence to  ret? — About  the  beginning  of  March. 

15219.  Do  you  ret  up  to  pulling  time? — Yes,  if 
we  have  any  sort  of  retting,  we  ret  right  up  to  pull- 
ing time. 

15220.  And  you  scutch  all  the  year  round  P — Yes ; ex- 
cept through  the  harvest;  we  wanted  the  hands  to 
pull  then. 

15221.  What  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  scutch 
flax  in  your  opinion? — The  winter  time. 

15222.  What  did  you  find  in  scutching  in  dry  sum- 
mer weather P — We  found  the  fibre  going  away  greatly 
because  of  the  hot  weather ; it  clogs. 

15228.  You  stated,  I think,  that  you  retted  with 
warm  water? — Yes. 

15224.  How  was  the  water  heated? — By  steam. 

15225.  Waste  steam? — No. 

15226.  Generated  specially  for  this  purpose? — Got 
from  the  boiler  that  worked  the  mill. 

15227.  There  are  a number  of  retting  ponds  I think 
in  your  district? — Not  many  now. 

15228.  Up  to  a few  years  ago  there  were  plenty  in 
the  Humber  district? — Yes.  I think  there  were. 

15229.  Well,  the  fact  remains  that  your  firm  retted 
under  the  warm  water  process? — Yes;  of  course,  we 
could  not  handle  the  quantity  in  ponds.  We  handled 
from  500  to  700  acres  every  year ; we  could  not  have 
steeped  that  in  ponds.  I may  say  we  used  to  spread 
it  on  the  ground  in  dew  retting;  that  is  let  the  dew 
and  rain  ret  it. 

15230.  That  was  successful? — Oh,  very  successful; 
we  got  a better  flax  from  that  than  by  warm  water. 

15231.  Did  you  do  much  in  that  way? — Yes;  as 
much  as  we  could  during  the  season. 

15232.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
water  from  these  tanks? — No;  it  ran  away  into  the 
Humber  down  a drain. 

15233.  And  did  the  fishery  people  give  you  any 
trouble  with  regard  to  that? — No. 

15234.  The  two  buyers  you  mentioned  were  Messrs. 
Lndolph,  of  Leeds,  and  Itenshaw,  of  Manchester? — 
Yes. 

15235.  Mr.  Ludolph  is  a commission  agent,  not  a 
spinner? — Not  a spinner,.  merely  a merchant. 

15236.  It  is  quite  possible  that  that  flax  comes  to 
an  Irish  spinning  miU? — Most  probably. 

15237.  Are  Messrs.  Itenshaw,  of  Manchester,  spin- 
ners?— Yes,  Bpinners. 


15238.  Could  you  get  pullers  when  you  took  the 
land  for  flax  and  had  to  pull  the  flax  yourself? — Xes- 
the  most  of  them  came  from  Ireland. 

15239.  Were  they  migratory? — Yes. 

15240.  What  did  you  pay  per  day  for  pulling  flax? 
— We  used  to  pay  by  the  acre. 

15241.  What  price? — 14s.  to  18s.  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  crop  and  the  amount  of  labour. 

15242.  I understood  you  to  sav  it  was  bound  in 
sheaves  and  stooked  when  pulled? — Yes. 

15243-4.’  What  size  would  the  sheaves  be?— As  far 
round  as  the  ordinary  sheaf  of  oats? — Oh,  no;  some- 
thing about  9 inches  in  diameter. 

16245.  Would  a bigger  sheaf  heat  inside? — It  would 
have  that  tendency;  yes. 

15246.  Chaikman. — What  is  the  name  of  the  system 
that  you  employed  for  steeping  flax? — Just  the  warm 
water  system. 

15247.  You  had  no  special  name  for  it? — No. 

15248.  You  could  not  have  carried  on  the  business 
of  buying  from  tho  farmers  and  getting  farmers  to 
grow  for  you  unless  you  had  adopted  this  artificial 
system? — We  had  not  the  means  of  retting  the  straw 
sufficiently  to  keep  the  mill  running. 

15249.  Which  mill? — Tho  scutch-mill. 

15250.  Cue  further  point  about  this  seed : you 
sowed  your  own  seed  : was  it  better  than  imported 
seed — did  it  look  better  P — After  the  first  year’s  growth 
it  did. 

15251.  After  the  first  year  it  looked  better? — The 
seed  looked  better. 

16252.  Was  it  plumper? — Plumper  and  brighter  too. 

15253.  At  what  stage  do  you  pull  your  flax;  is 
it  when  the  leaves  are  pretty  well  off  the  stalk? — 
Yes,  we  like  it  to  come  what  we  call  well  stripped; 
all  the  leaf  off  or  very  near  so. 

15254.  That  would  injure  your  fibre;  you  went  be- 
yond a point  at  which  you  would  get  the  best  fibre; 
if  you  pulled  earlier  you  would  get  better  fibre  and 
worse  seed? — Yes. 

15255.  And  for  two  or  three  years  you  would  sow 
your  own  seed  and  then  go  back  to  imported  seed? — 
Yes ; we  considered  that  then  the  fibre  ''was  not  so 
good  by  any  means;  we  could  get  as  good  yield  of 
seed,  but  not  as  good  fibre. 

15256.  So  yon  had  to  change  tho  seed? — We  had 
to  change  the  seed.  I might  say  that  mustard-growing 
has  taken  the  place  of  flax-growing  in  our  district  to 
a great  extent,  in  fact,  in  the  course  of  cropping, 
mustard  has  entirely  taken  the  place  of  flax  with  the 
farmer ; a crop  of  mustard  will  pay  him  perhaps  from 
30  to  50  per  cent,  better  than  a flax  crop. 

15257.  Where  do  you  sell  the  mustard? — To  Cole- 
man’s and  Keen’s. 

15258.  Your  land  is  particularly  suitable  for  mus- 
tard?— Yes,  it  is. 

15259.  Mb.  Hinoiicliff. — Mustard  soil  is  a black 
soil,  not  generally  warp  soil? — No. 

15260.  But  I think  it  is  in  Lincolnshire? — Perhaps 
it  is;  I am  speaking  of  Yorkshire. 

15261.  Chaikman. — Do  you  grow  other  crops',  such 
as  oarraway  seed,  chicory  and  teasels? — No,  teasels 
are  going  entirely  out. 

15262.  So  that  mustard  is  the  only  crop  of  that 
sort  left? — Yes. 

15263.  Mb.  Lane — When  you  were  powirtg  your 
own  seed,  did  you  take  any  trouble  to  select  the 
portion  you  would  sow  the  next  year? — Yes,  we 
selected  a very  good  crop,  and  we  let  it  get  extra  ripe, 
so  that  we  got  good  seed.  . . 

15263a.  Did  you  do  that  many  years  in  succession. 
— 3 or  4 years. 

15263b.  You  never  found  it  possible  to  do  it 
more? — No,  we  found  the  fibre  suffered  if  we  did  it 
more. 

15264.  Chaibman. — Perhaps  you  have  some  figures 
you  wanted  to  give  us? — No;  a few  figures  for  mv 
own  guidance. 

15265.  Mr.  Gobdon. — Have  yen  ever  tried  to  save 
the  seed  from  partially  ripened  flax? — No,  we 
tried  that;  we  saved  entirely  from  fully  ripened  na  . 

15266.  You  have  no  experience  of  immature  seea 
—No. 

15267.  Me.  J.  W.  Sxbwabt.— You  said  you  pre- 
ferred the  seed  to  be  pretty  ripe,  but  you  sald,.T, 
with  the  strong  sun  the  bolls  burst;  don't  you  tni 
that  seed  that  shells  out  is  too  ripe  for  sowing  P 
poses  ? — I do  not  think  so  if  it  could  be  retained. 
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15268.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  seed  of  flax  pulled  in 


the  ordinary  stage  of  ripeness  will  take  up  to  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  before  it  has  absorbed  all  the  sap 
that  is  enclosed  in  the  boll  ? — Oh,  yes ; it  will  take  a 
fortnight  at  least;  there  is  a certain  amount  of  sap  in 
the  straw  after  it  is  pulled  upon  which  the  seed  will 
feed. 
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15269.  Won’t  the  seed  fill  and  ripen  for  three  weeks 
after  the  flax  is  pulled?— -Yes,  I believe  it  will. 

15270.  At  the  time  you  pull  the  flax  is  not  the 
straw  actually  dead  at  the  root? — Yes. 

15271.  So  that  there  Is  little  coining  from  the  soil 
for  some  time  before  it  is  pulled? — Yes. 

15272.  And  the  seed  is  going  to  ripen  altogether 
from  the  boll? — Yes. 


John  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Committee,  examined. 


15273.  Chairman. — Well,  Mr.  Stewart,  yoif  have 
been  all  your  life,  I think,  connected  with  the  flax 
industry  both  as  a grower  and  as  a scutchmill-owner  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

15274.  And  you  have  paid  very  special  attention 
to  the  subject.  You  have  served'  on  this  and  other 
Committees  and  acted  as  Instructor.  You  are  recog- 
nised, I think,  as  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  flax- 
growing in  the  North  of  Ireland.  I mention  this  be- 
cause I want  you  to  understand  that  we  place  very 
great  importance  on  your  evidence.  You  have  sub- 
mitted a pamphlet,  written  in  1906,  as  evidence;  and 
what  I propose  to  do,  if  the  members  of  the  Committee 
concur,  is  to  take  it  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  try 
and  put  upon  our  notes  the  more  important  points  it 
contains,  but  I think  at  the  same  time  it  would  be 
well  if  you  would  revise  it  so  that  we  may  put  it  in 
the  appendices  to  our  report  ns  a permanent  record? — 
Very  well,  sir;  I will  bo  glad  to  do  that. 

15275.  You  are  satisfied,  I have  no  doubt,  that  the 
flax-growing  industry  is  rapidly  declining? — No 
doubt  about  it. 

15276.  Has  it  declined  at  a rapid  rate? — Well,  it 
has  little  fluctuations.  A number  of  years  ago,  I may 
say  35  years  ago,  when  I commenced  to  scutch  flax,  it 
was  declining  then,  and  the  belief  was  at  that  time 
that  the  land  was  flaxed  out— that  belief  was 
much  more  prevalent  than  at  the  present  time ; 
things  generally  got  a little  worse,  and  then  we  had  a 
good  year,  when  we  had  a good  seed  for  sowing, 
and  here  about  10  or  15  years  ago  we  got  into  using 
kainit  or  potash  manures,  and  that  gave  it  prac- 
tically another  lease  of  life,  but  even  with  the  best 
seed  you  can  get  now  and  the  use  of  potash,  and  the 
land  in  a higher  state  of  cultivation,  yet  it  still  seems 
to  be  going  downwards. 

15277.  Now  is  it  the  large  farmers  or  the  small  far- 
mers who  gave  it  up  in  your  experience? — In  my  dis- 
trict there  has  been  little  falling  away. 

15278.  There  is  a considerable  amount  of  land  going 
out  to  pasture? — Not  iu  my  district. 

15279.  In  parts  of  Ulster  there  are? — Yes. 

15280.  And  that  is  the  best  land,  of  course? — The 
best  land. 

15281.  So  that  the  best  land  is  withdrawn  from 
flax  cultivation  as  well  as  from  the  cultivation  of 
other  crops? — Quite  so,  but  I think  it  is  rather  a 
difficult  thing  to  say  what  is  the  best  land  for  flax. 

15282.  The  poorest  land  agriculturally  may  be  the 
best  land  for  flax? — Quite  possible. 

15283.  Are  you  looking  forward  to  a complete  extinc- 
tion of  the  flax  industry  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  as  at 
present? — Oh,  not  just  immediately — it  will  depend 
considerably  on  the  prices ; if  the  prices  improve  the 
sowing  will' increase  a little. 

15284.  So  that  it  is  really  a question  of  price? — The 
price  will  need  to  cover  any  deficiency  in  yield  that 
nmy  occur. 

15285.  Do  you  think  the  real  crux  of  the  question 
is  the  matter  of  price? — No  doubt  the  price  is  a great 
ractor ; but  if  you  can  grow  good  flax  you  will  have 
1 t'koqr  PJjj06  and  a good  yield  along  with  it. 

' ^5e  present  price — what  would  you  say 
was  the  average  price  for  the  last  few  years?— I would 
aae  it  to  be  about  60s.  for  the  last  few  years ; last  year 
rt  would  be  higher. 

JSm  T|?ab  is  7s-  6d.  a stone,  is  it?— Yes. 

.? We  have  evidence  from  several  farmers  that 
4r  . ey  ?°*i  7s-  6d.  they  would  continue  to  grow  it  at 
at  price  under  present  conditions? — Yes,  but  it 
woul£  depend  on  the  yield. 

“T , , ^key  would  seem  ready  to  take  the  risk  of 
if  ti,feld  ,ai  ^s-  ? — It  is  all  right  for  them  to  say 

noor  y-  01  ®S-  th6y  will  grow  it,  but  if  there  is  a 

Win  /*  they  cannot  have  a paying  return  and  they 
ot  grow  it ; whether  flax  will  be  continued  or  not 


altogether  depends  on  whether  the  farmer  gets  a re- 
munerative return ; it  does  not  make  very  much  differ- 
ence to  him  whether  he  gets  it  in  price  or  gets  it  in 
yield. 

15290.  You  are  aware  that  the  area  is  going  down  in 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Russia? — I understand  so. 

15291-4.  Well,  where  is  it  going  up— presumably 
people  are  still  using  linen? — I do  not  know  where  it 
is  going  up;  from  all  accounts  we  have  got  from  for- 
eign countries  it  is  decreasing  all  round. 

Mr..  Crawford. — I think  it  is  increasing  in 
Siberia.  We  have  not  got  returns  from  there. 

Witness. — I think  the  returns  show  that  they 
have  fallen  away  one-third  in  the  yield. 

15295.  Chairman. — In  Russia? — Yes. 

15296.  And  that  is  evidence  that  there  is  a decrease 
m the  area? — Yes. 

15297.  Every  bad  year  the  industry  gets  a set  back, 
and  it  appears  never  to  recover  even  with  a good  year? 
— Take  the  year  1903,  we  had  a short  crop,  only  some 
65,000  acres;  but  there  was  a very  good  crop,  and  a 
good  price,  consequently  the  acreage  next  year  went 
up  to  100,000  acres,  more  than  a third  of  an  increase; 
we  had  a very  good  crop,  but  the  prices  were  pulled 
down  to  half  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  area 
was  reduced  for  the  succeeding  years. 

15298.  But  there  have  been  periods  of  reduction  In 
areas,  then  would  come  a period  of  revival,  but  it 
never  reaches  the  high-water  mark  of  the  previous 
revival  ? — No,  nothing  like  it. 

15299.  So  that  it  is  gradually  going  down? — Yes, 
gradually  going  down. 

15300.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  other  crops;  now,  do  you  think 
that  other  crops  are  paying  the  fanners  better  than  the 
flax  crop? — Well,  I find  in  my  district  that  the  farmer 
quits  the  flax  for  a year  or  two,  and  he  says  he  will 
never  grow  it  again,  and,  probably,  means  that,  but 
in  a year  or  two  he  commences  to  grow  it  again. 
Flax,  no  matter  in  what  district  it  is  grown,  is  a sort 
of  catch  crop  on  land  not  suitable  for  oats  or  other 
crop  : there  is  land  on  which  flax  would  grow  well,  but 
which  would  not  grow  a good  crop  of  oats. 

15301.  That  is  to  say  it  is  easier  from  a manurial 
point  of  view  to  grow  a crop  of  flax  than  a crop  of  oats? 
— Much  easier. 

15802.  It  must  be  that  they  are  getting  better  prices 
for  other  crops  or  they  woulci  continue  the  flax ; it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  crop  would  pay  better? — There  is 
this  about  flax  : if  you  have  a good  crop  it  will  pay 
better  than  a really  good  crop  of  corn;  it  may  work 
out  up  to  *620  or  £30  an  acre  sometimes;  then  the 
difficulty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  you  may  have  it 
not  worth  £o  an  acre. 

15303.  Now,  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  skilled 
cultivation  and  handling.  What  is  your  view 
with  regard  to  the  wav  the  crop  is  cultivated  and 
handled  in  Ireland? — Much  superior  to  wliat  it  was 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago — far  superior. 

15304.  In  every  way? — In  every  way.  There  is  no 
crop  to  which  the  farmer  gives  more  attention  and 
study. 

15305.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  Belgium  sys- 
tem?— That  is  as  regards  cultivation? 

15306.  Yes? — I do  not  see  how  you  could  oompare 
the  two  countries  fairly. 

15307.  On  account  of  the  difference  in  the  soil? — 
Yes,  owing  to  the  variations  of  the  soil.  The  imple- 
ments used  on  the  Continent  would  not  scratch  a good 
part  of  the  land  we  have.  As  far  as  1 saw  of  their 
implements  if  it  were  possible  to  lay  down  a few  acres 
of  some  land  from  this  country  in  the  middle  of  Belgium 
I think  it  would  lie  there  uncultivated,  because  I do  not 
see  how  they  oould  do  anything  with  it.  I looked  at 
the  implements,  especially  the  yard  implements — the 
harrows,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  were  most  primitive. 


Dublin. 
Jolt  £6.  191H 

W.  M. 
Oliver, 
Esq 


. J.  W. 
Stewart, 
E*,. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Dublin  15308.  Sucli  as  could  not  be  used  in  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

_ ' 15309.  That  is  because  of  the  great  irregularity  of  the 

Juls28  1910.  soil?— Yes,  and  the  weight  of  it. 

15310.  Aud  the  great  similarity  of  the  soils  m the 
J.  W.  districts  of  other  countries? — Yes. 

Stewart,  15311.  So  that  they  cannot  be  compared? — They 
•?s9-  cannot  be  compared. 

15312.  And  you  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  im- 
provement to  be  looked  for  in  the  cultivation  and  the 
hunflling  of  the  crop— I am  not  talking  about  the 
scutching? — I do  not  think  you  can  make  a large  im- 
provement; I know  all  the  North,  and  it  is  better 
cultivated  than,  say,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago;  ik 
fact,  every  man  is  doing  his  very  best. 

15313.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  scutching,  it  is 
alleged  that  Dish  flax  is  not  so  well  handled  as  the  Con- 
tinental flax,  and  that  it  neither  presents  as  attractive 
an  appearance  nor  does  it  yield  so  much  line? — I 
believe  that  is  true;  the  Continental  scutching  is 
much  superior — that  is,  to  look  at,  and,  I am  Bure, 
from  that  point  of  view,  it  is  far  superior,  but  from  the 
actual  results  out  of  the  crop  the  Irish  system  cf 
scutching  is  much  more  beneficial. 

15314.  That  is  to  say,  given  a ton  of  Irish  straw  and 
a ton  of  Belgian  straw,  you  may  have  a larger  amount 
of  fibre  to  sell  from  the  Irish  than  from  the  Belgian, 
although  you  will  have  a smaller  price  for  the  Irish 
than  for  the  Belgian,  so  when  you  come  to  take  the 
price  and  yield  into  consideration  the  Irish  is  just  as 
good? — Better. 

15315.  You  think  better? — They  are  better  off. 

15316.  So  that  you  would  deprecate  too  much  care 
being  taken  with  the  scutching? — Everything  depends 
on  the  quality;  a really  good  flax — but,  unfortunately, 
we  get  hardly  any  of  that  flax  now  in  Ireland — null 
not  suffer  very  much  from  over-scutching,  but  the 
average  flax  will ; you  may  reduce  the  weight  con- 
siderably and  improve  the  quality  very  little. 

15317.  Now,  arising  out  of  this,  I think  a suggestion 
was  made — I am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  made  by 
yourself — to  have  the  flax  hackled  at  the  scutch-mills 
so  that  the  spinners  buying  it  would  know  exactly 
what  line  they  were  getting? — Quite  so;  I think  it  is 
feasible;  it  would  be  a good  idea. 

15318.  You  would  like  to  put  that  forward  as  a 
matter  for  the  serious  consideration  of  this  Com- 
mittee?— I would — in  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted 
that  Irish  flax  is  necessary  for  the  trade. 

15319.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — I think  we  have 
evidence  of  that. 

15320.  We  have  evidence  that  there  is  a great  num- 
ber of  spinners  in  the  North  of  Ireland  who  do  not 
buy  Irish  flax.  I do  not  think  that  that  points  out  the 
necessity  for  it? — I think  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  evidence  went  to  show  that  the  farmer  is  penalized 
for  holding  his  flax.  At  the  later  markets  of  the  sea- 
son the  prices  fall  away  very  considerably,  and  con- 
sequently it  often  pays  a farmer  to  get  his  flax 
scutched  early,  although  roughly  done,  than  to  wait 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  season  and  have  it  scutched  to 
perfection.  If  a man  holds  over  this  year’s  flax 
to  next  year  he  will  not  get  the  same  price ; for  some 
reason  or  other  the  buyers  will  not  give  him  the  same 
price,  even  if  it  iB  better  flax  than  the  flax  of  that  year, 
so  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  the  farmer  to  hold 
the  flax,  and  the  only  way  I see  for  the  farmers  to  get 
their  proper  share  of  the  value  of  the  flax  is  to  hackle 
it  and  pnt  it  into  dressed  line.  Farmers  then  deliver- 
ing flax  at,  say,  a co-operative  hackling  mill,  would 
get  three-quarters  or  so  of  its  value  and,  when  hackled, 
get  the  full  amount  of  the  value  of  the  flax,  as  then 
determined;  it  is  not  determined  until  that  stage; 
even  buyers  make  mistakes. 

15321.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Who  would  advance  that 
money? — That  is  a question  for  consideration,  but  there 
is  as  much  money  in  these  scutch  mills  in  the  country 
as  what  there  would  be  in  the  hackling  business,  and  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  have  a share  of  the 
manufacturing  if  we  could  get  it.  We  used  to  do  the 
whole  thing  : _we  grew  it,  scutched  it,  hackled  it,  spun 
it  and  wove  it,  and  we  made  better  linen  than  they 
can  do  in  Belfast  at  the  present  time. 

15322.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  say  yourself  you  do  not 
give  us  the  same  flax? — We  do  not;  I agree  with  you 
there. 

15323.  You  say  the  hackling  would  determine  the 
value  of  the  flax.  Who  would  sort  the  flax  in  these 
hackling  establishments  of  yours? — Who  would  sort  it? 


15324.  Who  would  give  the  various  lots  their  names 
and  quality? — Who  sorts  in  York  Street  and  other 
establishments  in  Belfast? 

15325.  The  manager  determines  what  the  sorts  are? 
— The  spinning  master. 

15326.  The  manager  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  what 
the  sorts  are.  Do  you  think  every  flax  is  hackled  in 
the  same  way? — Certainly  not. 

15327.  And  for  the  same  purpose  every  flax  is 
hackled  in  the  same  way? — No,  I think  every  flax 
is  put  to  the  most  profitable  use  you  can  put  it  to. 

15328.  Sometimes  one  flax  would  be  hackled  one 
way  for  one  object,  and  another  for  another..  How 
would  you  apportion  it  to  the  different  purposes?— 1 
say  to  nacklo  it  out  for  the  host  purpose  it  can  be  put 
to.  Surely  that  can  bo  done. 

15329.  Who  knows  that  but  the  man  going  to  put 
it  into  yarn? — Well,  if  it  does  not  suit  that  man’s 
yarn  it  will  suit  the  other  man’s.  Surely,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, the  whole  brains  of  the  country  are  not  concen- 
trated in  Belfast. 

15330.  But  who  is  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
sorts;  you  will  find  the  same  difficulty  as  with  the 
flax? — Wo  will  very  soon  find  it;  the  same  as  you  do 
the  value  of  the  yarn. 

15331-2.  Personally,  being  conversant  with  the  in- 
side of  the  mill,  I do  not  know  how  you  are  to  deter- 
mine tho  value  of  the  line  that  we  want? — Oh,  well, 
I do  not  think  this  hackling  scheme  is  going  to  come 
up  to-morrow  or  next  day,  but  there  is  surely  more  in 
it  than  in  the  spinners’  recommendation  that  the 
spinner  should  buy  tho  flax  straw  from  the  farmer. 

15333.  Chairman. — The  point  is  you  are  in  earnest 
in  asking  this  Committee  to  tako  into  consideration 
the  question  of  hackling  at  scutcli-mills? — Quite  so. 

15334.  Now  to  come  to  the  question  of  the  scarcity 
and  cost  of  labour ; wo  have  had  a great  deal  of 
evidence  on  that — what  is  your  opinion?— I think  the 
labour  both  in  the  fields  and  in  the  scutch-mills  is 
superior  to  what  it  was. 

15335.  It  lias  improved? — Yes,  no  doubt  it  is  super- 
ior, but  not  too  plentiful. 

15336.  It  is  costing  more? — It  is  costing  more. 

15337.  But  it  is  worth  more? — It  is  worth  more;  I 
do  not  say  it  is  worth  what  it  costs  more,  but  I mean 
there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  labour; 
it  is  equal  in  every  way. 

15338.  Is  the  scarcity  of  labour  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  flax-growing? — It  is  to  a certain 
extent,  but  I have  never  seen  a field  lost  or  actually 
destroyed  for  the  want  of  labour;  if  there  was  plenty 
of  flax  in  tho  country  there  would  he  plenty  or 
labourers,  the  labourers  follow  tho  work.  This  flax- 
scutching  provides  work  for  a great  many  men  ana 
their  families  who  otherwise  would  have  to  go  to 
some  other  country  for  work  in  the  winter-time. 

15339.  What  do  scutchers  do  in  the  summer;  do 
they  do  the  pulling? — As  a rule. 

15340-1.  They  are  harvesters  as  well'?— But  the 
scutchers  are  not  all  available  in  tho  summer  altnoug 
their  families  are;  some  go  to  Scotland,  others  ere  ax 
stones,  and  others  work  at  making  and  saiung  tur  , 
but  they  are  generally  available  for  the  fl“- 
experience  in  going  through  the  different  distri 
is  this : in  the  districts  whore  flax-growing 
ceased  altogether  the  scarcity  of  labour  seems  to  oe 
much  more  felt  than  in  districts  where  there  was  no 
labour  available  at  all  for  any  extra  work ; they  nav 
none  of  the  hands  that  used  to  be  working  about-  na 
mills,  and  were  dependent  on  the  regular  staff 
hands,  and  I think  in  some  districts  the  flax  was 
means  of  keeping  up  tillage  farming  to  a certai 


extern. 

15342.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  flax-sick  lan 
— what  exactly  is  meant  by  “ flax-sick  ”?—That 
land  too  often  flaxed,  which  will  not  grow  the  c P> 
when  the  flax  does  not  grow  right  the  failure  is  a5" 
buted  to  the  land  being  flax -sick.  Tha 
one  thing  I have  taken  particular  M®* 
since  I commenced  to  scutch  flax.  When  1 .“j 
menced  I was  only  16  years  of  age,  and,  naturauy, 
was  a bit  enthusiastic  about  the  scutching,  and  an» 
to  get  good  flax.  There  was  one  farmer  down 
Portstewart,.  and  his  farm  never  had  been  fl«ea>  , 
he  brought  in  a great  lot  of  flax  to  be  scutcnea, 
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everybody  counted  a great  deal  on  this  because  it  grew  15354.  Then  m (•„  ,. 

out  of  new  land.  It  was  one  of  the  worst  lots  scutched  think  vou  .fco  question  of  seed  : I 

that  year,  and  from  that  on  I took  notice  of  land  flax-  do.  " pe  al  importance  to  this? — Yes,  I 

sick,  and  I must  say  there  was  very  little  in  it.  If  igo.-je  T lm,w,  , , 

you  take  a field  that  has  been  lying  in  lea  for  twenty  nf  aeed?— I d deia‘and  S'011  adv°cate  a special  selection 

or  thirty  years  the  chance  is  that  you  will  have  flax  v ao'  . 

above  the  average,  but  then  other  crops  would  be  rpbj  fr  ‘ °uc  b®8™  by  selecting  a small  quantity  of 
enuallv  above  the  average  on  that  field.  , b rJonL a first-class  crop,  from  the  long  well-grown 


equally  above  the  average  on  that  field. 

15343.  Supposing  you  grow  flax  on  land  every  four 


years  would  that  land  be  flax-sick? — I got  first  prize  in  . 15357.  Now,  do  I understand  that  having  done  this 
the  Coleraine  Fanning  Society’s  Show  for  flax  which  ,'ou  would  f?row  it  in  Ireland? — Oh,  yes. 


J.au  .u  uma  yea  is.  15358.  And  that  eventually  you  would  look  forward 

15344.  Do  you  thmk  there  is  nothing  in  this  ques-  t0  the  raising  of  all  our  seed  in  Ireland,  is  that  right? 
tion? — Not  if  you  apply  potash.  — Ihat  is  right.  ° 


15345.  Do  you  think  you  could  grow  flax  on  the  same  15359.  Well,  of  course,  the  method  bv  which  von 

land  year  after  year — of  course,  it  is  not  a practical  would  do  that  is  perfectly  clear? Yes  J 

tiling,  to  do,  hot  the  question  brings  the  matter  to  15S60.  And  „r.  satisied  it  would  pa,  farmers 
a point— could  you  do  that? — I remember  a man  to  grow  seed  in  this  countrv?  T P u 

of  the  name  of  Kane  who  was  in  the  habit  of  tak-  whether  it  would  pay  for  the  seed  alone"  that  hf for 
lands,  mid  lie  took  some  in  the  hedge  Form  at  on  onport  trade  or  to  sell  to “tE 


Coleraine.  He  took  it  for  three  years,  and  sowed  it 


flax,  and  it  paid  him  well— extra  well  the  first  year,  Yes,  I believe  it  would  ' t0  S°W  f°r  “bre*’~ 
and  he  thought  he  would  sow  it  in  flax  the  second  year,  15362  What 

that  he  could  not  lose  much,  and  ho  did  ao,  and  had  think  them “ TTf  ‘ ”“’d  I“r,  ac™?-1 

not  so  much  yield,  but  got  some  little  advance  in  price,  taking  one  vear  • v?natlon  in  the  results 


15361.  I do  not  mean  that,  but  to  sow  for  fibre?— 
res,  I believe  it  would. 

•hifk6+ii  What  Tti8uht  W0Uld  y°-u  .gefc  P€r  acre?— I 


not  so  mucn  yield,  but  got  some  little  advance  in  price,  taking  one  vmr  witl.  m lue  results 

and  there  was  only  Is.  6d.  less  in  his  money  the  second  m°,ch' more ti  Some>'ears 

year,  and  the  third  year  he  sowed  it  in  flax  also,  and  mil  be  a rrrAn+  ^nw  / others;  for  instance,  this 
he  had  a fair  crop;  at  that- time  there  was  nothing  is  branched  more  or  /ess  +;1  kn°T  al  the. 
known  of  potash  manuring.  Wfin  , i,,,,,°Je+,0-r , - > fnd,  seed  seems  to  be 

15346.  At  any  rate,  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  got  3*  bags  v&r  acre^  “ ^ Mdllsk  exPerimeut  you 
not  the  cause  of  the  bad  crops?— If  there  is  anything  B 1*000  fy,P.  . , . , 

in  it,  it  must  be  very  little.  78  >s  the  value  of  that?-I  think  it  is 


—Oh,  yes.  Just  to  give  you  another  instance:  a 
neighbour  of  mine  had  flax  three  times  in  the  same 
field  inside  nine  years,  and  with  the  same  seed  he 
sowed  a bit  of  new  ground  that  never  had  been  flaxed, 
and  in  one  field  he  had  a very  good  crop,  and  in  the 
other  in  the  new  ground  it  was  almost  a complete 
failure,  but  then  he  applied  no  potash. 

15348.  With  regard  to  the  general  use  of  artificial 


potash  used  it  will  be  sick? 


e I 15a6o  Thab  is  £7 Yes ; I think' that  might  be 
e • a counted  on  all  over. 

SZ  ■ 1536f • You  contemplate  that  the  crop  would  be 
axed  nPeued  more  than  at  the  present  time?— No. 
a the  15366.  You  would  pull  it  green?— About  the  same 
iplete  8taS®  as  at  present. 

15367.  Just  the  same  stage?— Just  the  same  stage, 
ificial  . 15368.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave 


manures,  I tlimk  we  had  some  evidence  to  the  effect  ,t' a bttle  longer  ? — No;  my  experience  is  that  the  seed 

mat  artificial  manures  were  the  cause  of  the  decrease  'v'11  I-ipeu  and  fill  up  for  three  weeks  after  pulling. 

J?  ,crc|P — y°u  d°  nut  thiuk  there  is  anything  in  1 bad  experience  of  the  crop  being  too  ripe  and  the 

that/—1  do  not  think  so.  If  you  take  new  land— as  S€®d  was  practically  lost. 

Mr.  Faussett  gave  evidence  here  to-day— if  you  take  15369.  But  there  is  a diSerenee  between  fully  ripened 
Mur  co  i y°U  Wl1.  occaslollally  have  a complete  and  the  green  state;  now  it  is  pulled  very  green?— No 


good  crops  grown  thirty  years  ago. 

15349.  Now,  with  regard  to  unfavourable  seasons, 
witness  after  witness  has  asserted  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  decline  is  bad  seasons.  What  have  you 
got  to  say  to  that?— I find  it  this  way  : if  a man  has  a 
good  crop— if  it  turns  out  a good  crop— he  finds  then 


15370.  We  want  to  have  better  seed.  You  have 
implained  that  the  seed  is  not  plump  or  oily?— That 
not  the  ripening. 

15371.  It  is  what?— The  breeding. 

1»37m  W°uld  you  ProP°se  t0  change  that  by  breed- 


it  was ; good  ^asT  but  if  hf hi  t 6xP6rienC6  is  that  « you  select  those  long 

back,  aad  fadfit  ik.  . ‘ ^ 0™P  ,b?  lool“  s*“lkii  “•  tirougl  fie  crop  ,<m  mil  «n3 

S “eehS  id " ‘4  b"!us*  01  tw°  “ tb“  the  “»d  ” °%,  sEpp«?  *wL  W l know  that 

Eet  in  an,  Eon  TSfthirar^e  "reTa"  tbS,sll?rt  «“*  » «■“»  l » « » mche.  .hotter, 

h,r73- rou  w‘  m b-™ 

crop  will  say  it  was  a bad  season,  and  the  man  who  nqyj.  Tin  « * , , 

l‘  „s  a good  crop  will  have  no  complaints  to  make  in  contemplate  that  the  crop  would  be 

regard  to  the  season.  The  older  a man  gets,  the  less  S t Sf  a“d  « 00m?— Yes,  I do;  but 

thinimk!  °*  ““‘“E  tiling,  and  the  moie  it  earlier-  ¥?*“  P“I”rti“n  ot  good  .tnfl  that  r«  m it. 

mmgs.  lo3/5.  How  would  you  take  it  out? — If  you  have  a 

lo850.  Yes?— There  is  one  thing  here  about  artificial  fnndil\g  cr?P  you  8®,  aknS  a,ld  Pud  the  long  stalks 
manuring  I would  like  to  bring^  under  your  notice.  for  s,eed  aud  theu  puU  the  others  for  handling  in  the 

manuri  totai  failures  altogether,  but  since  potash  T 1,537f  IfEe6>  lf  you  are  going  to  grow  seed  for  all 
Mil  tetel  /ail““9e  t0  be  aPPlied  we  baye  not  what  you  !°.lag  hav®  50,000  acres  of 


land  under  flax,  how  many  bags  of  seed  would  you 
maoi.  Mr.  Crawrord.— What  do  you  call  total  fail-  want?— In  tbe  first  place,  I think  this  system  will 
man  i,  scutclled  the  produce  of  a bag  of  seed  for  a bav®  to  1)6  made  a success  first. 

carried  ;+  H the  “iU  on  his  back,  and  he  g,-1®®77;  WeU>  let  ?®  assume  it  -wiR  be  made  a success. 

I caU  fVmf  oaT  t-1?e  mil1  ia  his  pocket-handkerchief  ^i000  bags  would  be  the  produce  of  8,000  acres, 
from  20  n v t al  fallure-  I scutched  20  cwt.  grown  dliat  would  be  a very  substantial  amount  of  flax?— 
the  cron  °“e  man»  aad  the  same  week  1 cwt.,  Supposing  the  farmers  see  it  is  a good  thing,  and  have 

the  tmiihu  t f?™'  When  I commenced  to  scutch,  some  means  of  disposing  of  the  same  quantity  of  rippled 
ine  at  if-  mi,  ad  Was  "ith  the  men  aud  women  work-  straw  that  they  take  the  seed  oS — it  is  this  way  : it  is 
short  aiirl  ;+  6re  was  8ome  of  R big  flax,  and  some  of  it  no  trouble  to  any  farmer  to  pull,  say,  what  will  make 
ha  vine  rmlo  V-fi.a'  g,ood  deal  of  trouble,  the  scutchers  ? P8ck  of  seed-  about  15  or  18  beets  will  do  that;  if 
Now  von Tr!  tbe  strickers  about  picking  flax.  be  keeps  it  till  next  year  and  sows  it  he  will  have  8 

the  whole  lot  d hardly  get  one  bit  of  change  through  or  9 Pecks  of  seed,  and  the  third  year  he  will  have 
15352  Hr/tc,,,.  t,  . enough  seed  for  the  average  grower — provided  the  thing 

uniform*  •~It  ,18  more  uniform  now?— More  g°es  on  all  right. 

15353.’  Then  ‘ , T 15378,  9uite  80 } ^ would  be  a large  area.  What 

able  seasons9— i no“  P11?  down  to  unfavour-  d ,am  coming  to  is  this,  that  flax  would  have  to  be 
favourabl«niao  J we  have  occasional  un-  dried  and  stooked.  Can  it  he  dried? — Oh,  yes;  there 

in  the  paTt  ln  the  futnre  38  we  have  always  had  is  no  difficulty.  J ’ 
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15379.  Then  all  flax  can  be  dried?— All  flax  can  be 
dried.  No  doubt  in  a bad  year  some  may  be  dam- 
aged as  some  corn  is  damaged  in  a bad  year. 

16380.  As  a rule,  flax  can  be  dried? — Yes,  as  a 
rule  it  can  be  dried. 

15381.  Now,  what  about  the  efiect  of  the  sun  on  the 
fibre? — The  fibre  would  be  better  if  the  flax  was  not 
dried  in  the  sun. 

15382.  Does  it  damage  it  so  much?  We  have  an- 
other suggestion  that  the  flax  should  bo  all  stooked, 
dried  and  sold  to  a syndicate ; I want  to  know  flow  in 
other  countries  they  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  bad 
efiect  of  the  sun?— I don't  think  they  do  get  over  it, 
the  sun  does  a little  damage  to  it;  if  the  flax  gets 
very  strong  sun  it  will  brown  the  outside  and  create 
a sticky  shove  that  will  not  come  off,  and  damage  the 
fibre  considerably;  but  with  proper  attention,  as  where 
a man  has  only  a small  quantity,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  saving  without  doing  very  much  harm. 

15383.  Are  there  any  other  points  with  regard  to 
seed  that  you  would  like  to  put  before  us.  You  are 
quite  clear  on  this,  that  the  difference  between  good 
seed  and  bad  seed  is  enormous? — Oh,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  I can  give  you  a few  instances  of  that. 

15384.  That  the  difference  may  run  up  to  £1.0  and 
£12  an  acre? — Yes,  I know  a field  in  which  two  bags 
of  seed  were  sown,  and  to  finish  it  six  pecks  more  seed 
were  obtained  and  sown  : the  produce  of  the  two  bags 
was  not  pulled— it  was  not  worth  it — but  tho  six  pecks 
produced  a very  good  crop. 

15385.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  land? — 
There  was  no  difference  whatever  in  the  land. 

15386-7.  In  all  these  cases  you  mention  the  seed 
was  always  sown  on  the  same  land? — Yes,  the  same 
land  and  under  the  same  conditions;  I took  particular 
note  that  it  was  so.  Take  the  first  lot  mentioned 
down  there,  and  two  or  three  others  of  the 
same  experience.  Take  the  second  lot.  Tire 
circumstances,  as  well  as  I remember,  were 
these  : I advised  those  people  to  sow  'Riga  seed; 
they  had  always  sown  Dutch,  and  had  been  fairly 
successful,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  they  would 
not  risk  the  Riga  seed,  although  they  had  bought  it, 
and  sent  away  and  got  two  bags  of  Dutch,  and'  they 
got  so  far  as  sowing  18  pecks,  and  then  sowed  Riga, 
and  there  is  the  result. 

15388.  They  changed  then  mind  again? — Yes.  Here 
is  another  lot.  A man  bought  two  bags  of  a certain 
brand  of  Riga  seed  which  was  brought  in  early;  in 
fact,  it  was  from  me  he  bought  it.  I had  good  results 
from  it  the  previous  year — only  a few  bags  had 
been  in  the  market,  but  there  were  only  two 
men  beside  myself  had  a small  quantity  of  this 
seed.  Then  there  came  a great  demand  for  it,  and 
in  a short  time  all  the  merchants  had  new  ship- 
ments of  the  same  seed,  and  could  sell  it  cheaper 
than  the  men  who  bought  it  first,  and  that  isi  the 
result  of  the  two  seeds  sown  on  the  same  field. 
Here  is  just  another — (1904,  .T.B.) — a man  of  the  name 
of  Burns  and  a man  named  Knox  had  a field  between 
them;  they  took  it  in  conacre  and  allowed  three  bags 
of  seed  to  sow  the  field,  but  that  did  not  finish  it,  and 
they  then  bought  four  pecks  of  Dutch.  The  Dutch  pro- 
duced 24  stone  at  7s.  9d.  a stone,  while  the  other — well, 
there  was  a difference  of  £10  Is.  7d.  an  acre  in  the 
returns  of  the  two  seeds. 

15389.  You  do  not  think  it  possible  to  improve  the 
seed  that  we  get  from  the  present  source  of 
seed  supply? — I do  not  think  so;  they  are  falling  away 
in  the  crop  and  they  blame  the  seed ; even  in  a despatch 
we  have  received  from  Russia  it  is  shown  that  the  seed 
has  varied  there.  They  cannot  get  the  good  seed. 

15390.  You  have  no  sympathy  with  the  statement 
that  the  Department  should  do  something  to  examine 
the  seed  in  foreign  countries — that  is  impractic- 
able?— It  could  not  be  done. 

15391.  Your  solution  is  to  have  it  grown  at  home? 
You  are  aware  that  the  Department  made  some  ex- 
periments with  home-grown  seed  ? — I am. 

15392.  It  was  not  always  a success? — No. 

15393.  Were  there  good  reasons  for  that,'  do  you 
think  P — As  far  as  I have  seen  the  crop,  the  selection 
of  seed  has  shown  little  improvement  if  you  "went  the 
right  road.  I may  state  that  after  seeing  the  straw  the 
seed  was  selected  off  I was  rather  surprised  you  had  as 
good;  I do  not  think  it  was  well  selected. 

16394.  You  think  we  could  have  had  better? — I think 
you  could  have  had  better. 


15395.  You  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  brand  comes 
up  very  ovonly,  and  then  you  suddenly  see  some  of  tie 
plants  shoot  forward  and  leave  others  behind?— Yes 

15396.  And  you  attribute  that  to  seed? — To  a better 
seed,  yos ; and  what  is  peculiar  to  that  shorter  flax  is 
that  it  flowers  about  a week  ahead  of  the  long  stalk 
and  consequently  these  short  stalks  are  much  better 
matured  at  pulling  time  than  the  long  stalks. 

15397.  I am  not  going  to  take  up  the  question  of 
the  selection  of  soil  and  various  methods  of  cultivation. 
I want  to  let  the  members  of  the  Committee  ask  you 
questions  on  some  of  the  important  matters  you  have 
dealt  with.  There  are  a few  other  matters  not  dealt 
with  in  your  book  here.  First  of  all  with  regard  to  the 
market  difficulties  in  Coleraine.  I understand  yon  had 
no  difficulty  in  abolishing  the  system  of  selling  at  the 
mills? — Not  the  slightest. 

15398.  You  consider  that  was  a bad  plan?— It 
got  to  be  that;  1 think  in  times  gone  by  it  worked 
right  enough. 

15399.  And  you  strongly  recommend  that  this  Com- 
mittee should  urge  that  all  flax  be  sold  in  public 
market? — Oh,  yes. 

15400.  You  are  not  particularly  in  favour  of  the  auc- 
tion  system? — Not  particularly;  I don’t  know  how  it 
would  work. 

15401.  After  all,  it  is  only  a refinement  of  the  sys- 
tem of  tho  open  market;  instead  of  buyers  running 
about  from  place  to  place  they  would  be  concentrated 
at  one  particular  place? — The  sale  of  flax  is  admitted 
to  be  exceptional.  You  require  the  mill-owner  to 
point  out  the  different  qualities  and  state  the  number 
of  stones,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  want  to  see 
their  flax  sold,  and  have  a bit  of  a fight  about  it. 

16402.  You  are  aware  that  the  auction  system  has 
completely  driven  out  tho  old  system  in  some  coun- 
tries,  and  is  gradually  driving  it  out  in  Ireland?— I 
had  experience  of  an  auction  in  cattle.  I could  not 
get  my  price  in  the  auction  ring,  and  I went  and  got 
my  price  outside. 

15403.  That  might  be  the  case  sometimes  with  flax, 
but  you  cannot  point  out  to  me  a country  where  the 
system  of  auctioning  once  well  established  has  been 
abandoned  for  the  old  system? — I have  no  objection 
to  the  auction ; the  thing  will  settle  itself ; if  it  is 
going  to  be  a success  it  will  be  a success,  and  if  it  is 
not  going  to  be  a success  it  cannot  be  made  one;  it 
will  get  a fair  trial,  and'  time  will  tell  whether  it  will 
be  an  improvement.  . 

15404.  You  state  with  regard  to.  the  opening  ol  the 
markets  that  the  scutch  mill- owners  should  be  asked 
to  meet  and  come  to  an  arrangement — the  farmer  is  not 
concerned  in  the  question? — Not  so  much. 

15405.  And  the  buyers’  consent  should  be  obtained/ 
— Yes,  anything  agreed  on  would  want  to  be  binding. 
It  would  be  hard  to  organize  the  whole  of  the  soutod 
mill-owners.  Say  you  got  75  per  cent,  of  them  to  agr 
— that  would  be  enough  if  the  spinners  would  co-op 
rate  with  the  farmers  and  mill-owners,  and  not  alio 
their  buyers  to  go  to  the  other  25  per  cent,  who  na 
not  agreed.  No  matter  what  organization  you  get 
the  spinners  are  inclined  to  break  it  up  they  0 , , 
so  by  coming  to  the  mills,  and  spending  a few  “un  . 
pounds.  All  they  have  got  to  do  is  to  pay  an  , 
.£5  or  £10  per  ton  on  the  prices  at  tbe  mill  for  6 
lots  and  they  would  break  up  the  whole  thing. 

15406.  You  say  then  that  the  scutch  m1^'0  . 
should  meet  the  buyers  and  try  to  come  to  an  u 
standing  with  them? — I do  not  think  they  need  ,, 
the  buyers  at  all;  if  the  flax  comes  to  the  market 
buyers  will  come.  , , 

15407.  You  have  got  to  get  the  spinners  not  to® 
their  buyers  to  the  mill.  They  have  only  to  temp 
farmers  with  a few  shillings  and  they  can  ° . 

the  arrangement.  Some  effort  should  t>e 
to  get  scutch  mill-owners  and  buyers  ^ ^asing 
to  some  arrangement  so  as  to  stop  P 
at  the  mill — you  recommend  that?  l ^ 
mend  that.  I admit  that  it  is  too  nin , ^ 
the  spinners  to  say  we  will  not  send  out  jjjjs 
to  the  mills  at  all  because  there  is_a  feeling  ^ 
should  be  stopped;  but  in  case  75  per  oen  . ^ 

scutch  mill-owners  and  the  people  agree  a 
organise  the  market  I think  the  spinners  an ^ 
themselves  to  give  them  that  much  enc  ag  ^ 
that  they  will  not  buy  at  the  mills  from  tne 
. per  cent,  for  the  time. 
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15408.  With  regard  to  the  methods  of  the  buyers, 
you  have  nothing  to  say  against  them? — I have  not; 
I think  taking  them  as  a whole  they  are  a fine  lot  of 
men,  but  a pretty  hard  lot  to  sell  to. 

15409.  There  is  competition  among  them? — In  the 
first  place  when  a buyer  gets  an  order  to  buy  some  tons 
of  flax,  he  does  not  know  whether  another  buyer  in  the 
same  market  has  got  the  same  order  from  the  same 
firm;  he  has  to  buy  at  the  lowest  price;  it  is  a case  of 
hammering  down  all  the  time — they  have  to  do  it  to 
hold  the  order. 

15410.  Do  you  know  anything  of  “ hangers-on  — 
Not  much  of  them  in  Coleraine. 

15411.  They  don’t  worry  you?— No;  as  a rule  the 
Coleraine  men  know  to  whom  to  sell  their  flax. 

15412.  A buyer  wants  to  buy  a certain  man’s  flax 
and  he  hasn’t  time  to  stop.  He  puts  a man  on  to  buy 
it? — Yes,  and  to  hammer  down  the  price. 

15413.  That  is  a great  deal  worse  than  an  auction? 
—It  is  to  a great  extent  the  people’s  own  fault. 

15414.  The  farmer’s? — Yes;  the  farmers  and  mill- 
owners  dealt  with  the  matter  in  Coleraine  and  Lima- 
vady.  I never  met  a buyer  yet,  who,  if  he  would  not 
give  the  price,  would  not  go  away  when  told  to  leave 
and  let  another  man  buy  the  flax. 

15415.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  or  mill- 
owners  are  handicapped  in  the  sale  of  the  flax  by 
not  knowing  the  value  of  it  so  well  as  the  buyers? 
—I  do  not  think  so. 

15416.  I ask  the  question  because  there  was'  left  in 
my  mind  the  impression  that  in  this  deal  between 
the  buyer  and  the  farmer,  the  latter  was  quite  unequal 
to  the  task  because  he  did  not  know  the  value  of  his 
stuff— the  buyer  being  a sharp  business  fellow  could 
do  pretty  much  as  he  liked  with  the  farmer,  and 
the  farmer  had  the  notion  that  he  was  always  being 
“ done  ”? — That  is  true  if  there  is  only  one  or  two 
buyers  in  the  market,  but  if  there  are  plenty  of  buyers 
in  the  market,  the  farmer  may  be  able  to  get  the  last 
penny  out  of  him. 

15417.  Is  there  any  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  the 
farmer’s  mind  as  to  how  he  will  be  dealt  with  by  the 
spinners?  You  remember  the  evidence  we  got  on  that 
point : farmers  felt  they  would  not  be  fairly  treated 
when  dealing  with  men  who  knew  the  business  better 
than  they  did,  and  that  rather  than  be  worried  and 
annoyed  they  gave  up  flax-growing  altogether?'  I 
would  like  your  opinion  on  that? — In  some  markets 
it  is  the  case ; I would  say  in  the  majority  of  tflem. 
Flax  is  not  sold  like  any  other  commodity ; it  is  a case 
of  higgling  all  the  time,  and  buying  in  sixpence 
worths.  Maybe  you  want  to  get  60s.  off  a buyer  and 
you  are  asking  65s. — a crowd  gather  round  yon, 
splitting  the  difference,  and  it  is  more  like  what  yon 
would  see  in  a creel  pig  market  than  anything  else. 

15418.  You  think  that  feeling  does  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  farmers? — No  doubt  about  it. 

15419.  And  no  matter  how  careful  or  how  trust- 
worthy the  spinners’  representatives  may  be  the  farmer 
feels  be  is  not  quite  master  of  the  question  of  the  value 
of  the  flax,  and  that  the  buyer  is? — Yes,  and  one  of 
the  worst  things  coming  against  him  is  that  he  may 
nave  got  a far  too  high  valuation  put  on  his  flax,  and 
is  led  to  believe  that  it  is  worth  70s.  whereas  the 
market  value  might  only  be  60s.  He  asks  75s.,  and 
holds  out  for  that  price  for  a time.  A buyer  wants  it, 
rr  if  he  can  buy  it  at  the  market  value. 

■de  finds,  however,  after  losing  considerable  time,  that 
J oa™ot  huy  it,  as  the  farmer  will  not  accept  less 
an  /Os.  The  buyer  then  determines  to  spoil  his 
j °®ers  him  65s.,  a price  which  he  does  not 
tend  to  give,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  sure 
iu  not  be  acceptable  to  the  farmer.  The  latter,  of 
°es  l10*"  accept,  but  as  the  market  closes  he 
es  down  in  his  ideas  and  wants  to  make  a sale, 
X ev“tually  goes  to  the  buyer  who  bid  him  65s.  and 
l-  ra  “ neeept  that  price.  The  buyer  then  laughs  at 
baa>  as  do  one  will  /rive  that  nrinl  and  the  Farmer 


_ . • - one  will  give  that  price,  and  the  Farmer 
naturally  flunks  he  is  boycotted.  I think  that  if  the 
hut  alway®  sfend  their  bid  and  make  no  offer 

1 e7  are  PrePared  to  give,  they  would  have 
erably  less  reflections  cast  upon  them.  These 
1 y*  very  bad  impression  and  do  no  good. 

T „ ' A:-  r6Sard  bo  fishery  prosecutions,  have 
of  «,«,  y™ing  to  say? — I think  a good  number 
k ' T lSJhould  never  t^e  place  at  all.  There 

remod  °°  i.  x were  catch-dams  made,  they  would  he  a 
catchs|ar’”Ut  ^ t same  t'die  if  I had  half-a-dozen 
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15421.  You  would  fill  them  all  and  take  the  chance? 
—I  would.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  river  I am  on, 
there  is  no  fish  in  that  river  and  never  has  been.  It 
empties  itself  into  the  tidal  river.  I get  a fresh 
prosecution  every  year;  the  river  is  not  a breeding  river 
and  the  water  can  do  no  harm. 

15422.  Why  do  they  do  that? — Probably  because 
my  dam  is  near  the  road  and  their  man  can  get  to 
it  without  getting  his  feet  wet. 

15423.  You  think  some  of  the  prosecutions  are  vex- 
atious ?— There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

15424.  Done  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a blow  at  the 
farmer  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  the  preservation 
of  fish?— I think  so. 

15425.  Have  you  seen  any  case  of  bad  poisoning?— 

I have  seen  eels  confined  in  the  dam  being  killed,  but 
1 have  a mill-race,  half  a mile  long,  with  the  flax- 
water  coming  down  and  I never  saw  anv  fish  killed  in  it. 

15426.  You  have  heard  evidence  o‘f  the  killing  of 
try  in  hundreds  of  thousands?— I have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  it  where  water  is  confined  and  cannot 
get  away. 

15427  Do  you  think  that  while  the  fishery  inspec- 
tors  and  bailiffs  sometimes  institute  prosecutions  of 
that  kind  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  farmer,  that 
the  farmer  also  sometimes  has  his  revenge  bv  letting 
off  water  when  he  should  not?— If  a fanner  knows 
he  is  going  to  be  prosecuted  for  letting  off  only  as 
much  water  as  will  enable  him  to  take  the  stones  off 
ms  flax,  lie  may  as  well  be  prosecuted  for  a sheep  as 
for  a lamb— I know  that  is  my  way  of  looking  at  it. 

15428.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a remedy?  Do 
you  think  that  conferences  between  the  farmers  and  tbo 
Conservators  would  do  any  good?— I think  no  farmer 
wants  to  let  off.  water  to  destroy  fish,  and  I think  in  any 
district  where  flax-water  would  do  serious  damage  the 
people  should  take  all  possible  precautions. 

15429.  Would  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  any 
change  in  the  law?— Well,  I do  not  know. 

15430.  At  the  present  time  it  is  enough  to  let  flax 
water  into  the  river  whether  you  do  damage  or  not; 
if  the  water  is  deleterious  it  is'  no  matter  whether  fish 
is  there  or  not?— I believe,  that  is  the  case;  what 
change  do  you  mean? 

15431.  To  have  the  law  changed  so  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  that  you  had  killed  fish  ?— Well,  I 
think  that  would  be  very  good;  you  mean  by  fish, 
small  salmon  fry;  " stickle-backs  ” would'  not  count? 

15432.  No? — Well,  I think  that  that  would  he  a very 
good  law. 

15488.  Or  do  you  think  it  better,  perhaps,  to  leave 
the  law  as  it  is — that  there  is  really  no  very  great 
hardship  under  the  existing  law?— Oh^  I do  not  think 
it  so  very  bad  as  that;  no  doubt,  it  is  a grievance,  if  a 
man  has  got  his  flax  in  the  water  and  cannot  get  it 
out  without  lowering  the  depth  of  water  so  that  he 
can  get  the  stones  off.  I would  say  it  would  meet 
the  case  if  the  Conservators  would  allow  these  people 
to  let  off  into  the  river  say,  a third  or  a fourth,  and  to 
retain  three-fourths  of  the  flax-water  in  the  dam. 


15435.  That  statement  that  they  are  always  kept 
waiting  till  the  river  is  in  flood  refers  to  the  water  re- 
maining in  the  dam  when  the  flax  is  out? — Yes. 

15436.  Do  they  prosecute  the  farmer  for  letting  off 
a third  of  the  flax-water? — Yes. 

15437.  And  that  is  where  the  real  grievance  is? — Yes. 

15438.  The  remainder  of  the  water  could  remain  till 
the  fresh  comes? — Quite  easily. 

15439.  What  is  your  opinion  of  co-operation  as  a 
means  of  saving  this  industry?  How  many  flax  socie- 
ties have  you  now;  do  you  remember  the  names  of 
them? — I have  only  known  Dunboe  and  Dromara. 

15440.  Mr.  Crawford. — Was  there  one  about 
Cushendall? — That  was  one  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  started  against  my  advice. 

15441.  Chairman. — Ten  years  ago  there  were,  I think, 
three  flax  societies  in  existence — one  at  Dromara, 
one  at  Dunboe,  and,  I think,  the  third  was  near  Bally- 
money.  I think  the  latter  did  no  good,  but  the  other 
two  went  on  for  some  time.  Do  you  know  whether 
they  are  in  existence  now? — No,  I think  not. 

15442.  What  went  wrong  with  them? — I do  not 
know;  I see  a difficulty  in  co-operation;  it  looks  well; 
it  reads  well,  but  after  experience  I changed  my  mind 
about  the  thing;  I do  not  think  you  are  going  to  im- 
prove the  industry  by  co-operative  scutch-mills  alone. 


Dublin. 
July  26,  i9ia 

•T.  W. 
Stewart, 
Esq. 
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15443.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  them — you  did  not 
Dubun.  see  any  improvement? — I did  not  see  any  improve- 
Tiily  1910  nient. 

_ ' 15444.  They  yield  results  just  the  same  as  other 

3 W.  mills?— Oh,  just  the  same. 

Stewart  15145.  Co-operation  for  the  purchase  of  seed  would 
Esq.  ’ be  all  right?— Yes,  that  is  a very  good  thing.  I may 
tell  you  that  Dunboe  Society  was  the  first  year  a 
great  success,  simply  and  solely  because  they  bought 
the  seed  co-operatively,  and  bought  the  best  brands, 
consequently  they  had  the  best  average  quality  and 
yield  of  any  mill-owners  in  the  trade  that  year. 

15446.  Several  started  since? — ¥es. 

16447.  Do  you  know  them? — I know  the  places. 

15448.  You  do  not  know  how  they  arc  doing? — No; 

I do  not  think  they  have  increased  the  acreage. 

15449.  What  about  the  co-operative  sale  of  flax 
can  they  do  better  in  that  direction?— No,  they  have 
tried  that,  and  I think  they  have  abandoned  it. 

15450.  In  what  way? — Sending  it  to  the  agent  m 
Belfast,  but  I think  they  got  a store  for  it  in  some  other 
co-operative  way. 

15451-2.  However,  we  will  get  that  to-morrow.  Your 
experience  of  the  co-operative  system  has  not  been  such 
as  to  warrant  you  in  recommending  it  as  likely  to  save 
the  industry ; it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes — nothing  can 
be  said  against  it?— The  principle  is  all  right. 

15453.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  recommendation 
that  the  flax  should  be  purchased  by  a syndicate, 
dried,  stooked,  and  then  retted  the  following  year 
— what  is  you  view? — I do  not  see  how  it  would  work. 

15454.  First,  you  are  satisfied  flax  could  be  dried  ? — 
Yes,  quite  satisfied  about  that. 

15455.  The  next  step  would  be  that  the  farmer  takes 
his  dried  flax  unscntched  and  sells  it  to  the  syndi- 
cate?—Yes. 

15456.  Well,  if  there  was  a syndicate  it  would  be  all 
right  so  far  as  the  farmer  was  concerned? —According 
to  the  price  they  gave. 

15457.  It  comes  to  a question  whether  the  syndicate 
could  do  better  than  the  farmer  and  scutch  mill-owner? 
— Yes. 

15458.  And  your  opinion  is  they  would  not  do  better? 
— Yes,  that  they  would  not  do  anything  like  as  well. 

15459.  Why? — All  the  experiences  they  have  got  of 
their  system  of  steeping  by  hot-water  show  that  the 
returns  are  reduced  instead  of  increased. 

15460.  There  is  the  Lys  system? — Yes,  it  produces 
very  good  flax,  but  I think  in  the. majority  of  cases  that 
the  yield  is  very  much  affected. 

15461.  But  still  the  system  is  worked  with  flax  grown 
at  a distance? — It  is  only  the  very  best  lots  grown  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  which  are  brought  there. 

15462.  You  know  that? — Yes. 

16463.  You  have  no  evidence  of  that? — We  were 
told  that  when  we  were  over  there;  is  not  that  so, 
Mr.  CrawfordP 

15464.  Ms.  Crawrord  —Oh,  the  poor  lots  are  not 
brought  to  Lys.  To  what  extent  have  you  tested 
this  selection  of  seed  yourself  : how  large  a quantity 
have  you  saved  in  one  year? — Two  bags. 

15465.  How  long  have  you  continued  that : have 
you  continued  to  save  that  quantity  from  year  to 
year? — The  first  year  I saved  what  produced  a peck 
of  seed,  and  I sowed  that  in  a field  alongside  Dutch 
and  Riga.  It  gave  me  very  good  results,  so  much  so 
that  I showed  samples  of  the  different  crops  at'  a 
cattle  show.  I kept  it  for  seed  and  selected  a lot 
more  the  following  year,  and  grew  it  in  four  different 
fields,  and  it  all  gave  me  very  good  results.  It  was 
a very  heavy  crop;  I had  20  acres  that  year  and  the 
crop  all  lay  down,  and  I did  not  keep  it  sepa- 
rate, so  that  I did  not  follow  it_  up,  unfortunately. 
There  were  other  reasons  why  I did  not  follow  it  up, 
but  there  was  nothing  against  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion. 

15466.  Well,  supposing  “that  this  scheme  that  you 
advocate  were  started,  might  there  happen  to  be  n 
season  that  would  knock  the  whole  thing  on  the  head? 
— I do  not  see  why  there  would  he  such  a season;  no 
doubt,  so  far  as  the  seed  is  concerned,  some  of  it  would 
be  lost. 

15467.  Would  that  not  interfere  with  your  supply 
of  home-raised  seed? — I am  only  putting  this  before 
you  as  to  what  is  possible.  I don’t  see  why  there 
should  be  a loss  of  seed  any  more  than  in  Holland  : 
all  that  is  grown  there  is  saved.  If  the  flax  is  lodged 
the  seed  is  saved,  even  when  they  have  got  a bad  season. 


15468.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— You  say  the  price 
should  cover  all  deficiencies  from  every  source?— 
The  price  and  the  yield;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
if  the  flax  increased  in  price  10s.  or  12s.  a cwt 
it  would  havo  a great  effect  on  the  crop ; whether  it 
is  price  or  yield,  the  people  will  grow  it  if  it  paT8 
and  if  it  does  not  they  will  give  it  up.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  farmers,  as  a rule,  know  pretty  well  what 
pays  them  bos':. 

16469.  If  the  farmers  get  a fair  price  as  you  say 
hero,  they  will  not  take  the  risk  themselves,  and  you 
say,  too,  that  this  year  flax  was  up.  How  much  was  it 
up  this  last  year? 

15470.  Mr.  Craweord. — Before  that,  last  year?— 
Is.  a stone;  possibly  Is.  6d. 

•15471.  Yes,  some  places  2s.? — Well  you  see  they 
have  not  made  a great  dash  for  that. 

15472.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — The  yield  does  not 
effect  more  than  the  price? — Oil,  yes.  My  year'* 
work  will  sometimes  average  9 cwt.  to  the  bag  of  seed, 
and  other  years  it  will  not  be  more  than  6 cwt. 

15473.  That  would  bo  an  exceptional  year?— An 
exceptional  year,  of  course;  there  are  too  many  ex- 
ceptional years. 

15474.  Mr.  Lane. — You  are  inclined  to  think  there 
should  bo  no  prosecutions  for  flax-water  unless  fish  are 
killed.  Is  there  not  a difficulty  about  small  fish  not 
being  seen  ? — So  I beliove. 

15475.  Was  that  brought  home  to  you  in  Derry?— 
It  was,  no  doubt  about  it,  but  I still  think  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  poison  a river  of  fish  wholesale.  I 
think  if  only  the  fourth  of  the  water  was  allowed  to 
be  let  off,  it  would  not  kill  any  fish  if  coming  down  a 
running  river. 

15476.  That  is  in  a biggish  river?— Yes. 

15477.  In  a breeding  stream? — Well,  in  a breeding 
stream. 

15478.  Well,  wo  had  evidence  to  show  that  these 
fish  were  in  streams  smaller  than  the  breeding  streams. 

There  is  no  doubt  if  flax-water  is  confined  in  a 

stream  with  fish  it  will  kill  them. 

15479-80.  They  showed  us  small  fish  killed  in  other 
streams? — Well,  possibly  they  did,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  fish  that  were  shown  to  us  were  less  like 
salmon  or  trout  than  “ sticlcle-backs.  It  would  be 
very  hard  to  tell  which  thoy  were. 

15481.  Mr.  Gordon. — I understood  you  to  say  that 
you  can  grow  good  flax  on  bad  land  as  easy  as  poor 
flax.  Now,  would  you  not  say  that  if  land  was  in 
good  condition  and  not  flaxed  for  a considerable  num- 
ber of  years,  that  in  90  cases  out  of  100  it  would  gif 
a good  yield  of  flax?— No;  I would  not  say  you  couio 
go  that  far  or  anything  like  as  far,  or  that  you  wou 
be  certain  in  20  cases  out  of  100.  Of  course,  I tatt 
my  chance  on  the  good  land  in  good  condition,  nw 
it  often  happens  with  the  man  who  rents  land 
the  cheap  .land  produces  the  best  crop. 

15482.  Is  it  not  often  the  ease  that  land  set  m con- 
acre has  not  been  flaxed  for  a considerable,  num 
years — is  it  not  the  case  that  land  in  grazing  a • 
her  of  years  is  let  in  conacre  when  ploughed  ®Pj 
No;  in  my  ^strict  you  will  have  a difference  of 
£15  to  the  acre  in  results  from  different  fields,  an  J 
will  not  have  more  than  £2  of  difference  m t 1 

the  very  worst  field  and  the  very  best.  . . , 

15483.  Would  you  consider  the  land  being  in 
condition  more  important  than  the  land  n 
flaxed  for  a great  number  of  years?— -Yes.  . 

15484.  It  is  a question  of  condition?  Yes,  P 

P 15485.  Would  it  not  be  possible  that  land  wind 
been  down  a considerable  number  of  years  & 

would  have  a great  deal  of  sod  or  organic  me  L ^ 

if  sown  in  that  condition,  even  in  oats,  n>  ou 

difficult  to  get  a suitable  seed,  and  in  tha  j_ 

would  hardly  expect  to  get  a first-class  crop 
I would  not  care  to  sow  on  that  land. 

15486.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  land  cas  ^ 
laid  down  in  grass  for  a great  number  ox  y 
it  would  give  a good  yield? — Oh,  not  always. 

15487.  You  mentioned  about  land  ^“*8  ^n, 

Do  you  think  that  is  simply  a matter  grow  » 

and  if  the  land  is  deficient  in  potash  it  6 one 

good  crop? — That  is  my  opinion.  1 maJT  j.aye  ever 
instance:  The  greatest  yield  of  nax  . 
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6cutehed  was  a field  flaxed  every  six  years.  The  pre- 
vious time  it  had  been  flaxed  it  was  a very  poor  crop. 

15488.  It  was  mentioned  here  in  evidence  to-day 
that  flax  could  be  grown  in  the  Ballycastle  district 
in  the  County  Mayo  and  that  there  was  a consider- 
able area  there  of  virgin  soil.  Would  that  land  be 
suitable  at  all  having  been  down  for  a great  number 
of  years  in  grass? — Oh,  well,  I think  it  would, 
but  all  the  same  I do  not  think  you  are  going  to  grow 
even  on  the  new  land  the  tip-top  lots  you  grew 
thirty  years  ago. 

15489.  What  is  your  opinion  about  offering  prizes 
for  flax  growing  on  foot? — Well,  I think  I heard  a 
witness  saying  it  did  him  no  harm ; it  stimulated  him 
to  grow  more ; as  a whole  it  is  doing  a certain  amount 
of  good. 

15490.  Do  you  consider  that  the  money  could  be 
spent  better? — I consider  that  the  money  when 
spent  at  all  should  be  spent  principally,  nearly  solely, 
on  seed ; if  you  can  grow  a good  crop  of  flax  all  these 
other  things,  handling  and  other  things,  will  corre- 
spond ; it  is  very  easy  to  handle  a good  crop,  either  in 
the  scutch-mill  or  on  the  farm. 

15491.  You  have  had  a great  deal  of  experience  in 
connection  with  the  scutching  of  flax,  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  it  for  markets  and  prize  competitions? — 
Yes. 

15492.  Do  you  consider  that  flax-buyers  discriminate 
to  any  extent  between  what  one  may  call  first- 
class  cleaned  flax  and  second-class  cleaned  flax? — I 
do  not.  Here  is  a letter  I have  had  from  a very  good 
authority  in  the  trade  at  a time  I scutched  a lot  of 
flax  particularly  well.  I was  testing  flax  to  ascertain 
which  method  of  scutching  would  come  out  the  best. 
He  says  of  the  scutching  of  this  flax : “ Now,  if  the 
Coleraine  flax  was  all  handled  in  the  same  way  it  would 
become  a much  more  popular  market,  and  be  more 
regularly  patronised  by  direct  buyers  from  the  mills. 
Flax  like  yours  is  well  worth  20s.  a cwt.  more  than 
the  flax  scutched  in  the  usual  style.”  I know  I didn’t 
get  4s.  a cwt.  more.  There  was  not  20s.  per  cwt. 
difference  between  good  flax  well  handled  and  bad  flax 
badly  handled  that  year,  and  a good  many  who 
scutched  well  have  gone  back  to  their  old  way  because 
they  didn’t  get  the  price. 

15493.  It  is  suggested  that  it  is  better  to  scutch  it 
in  a medium  way? — Yes. 

15494.  You  think  the  farmers  get  more  money  that 
way  than  by  cleaning  it  thoroughly? — They  did  and 
they  naturally  thought  so,  or  they  would  have  con- 
tinued thorough  cleaning. 

16495.  Mr  Hinchcliff. — Well,  it  would  appear  from 
the  evidence  we  have  that  the  scutching  generally  in 
this  country  has  improved? — Oh,  yes,  it  has  improved 
a great  deal  since  I remember.  There  is  nothing  I 
know  of  in  which  there  is  such  competition  as  in 
scutching  flax.  It  is  a job  that  only  lasts  a few 
months,  and  consequently  there  is  the  greatest  com- 
petition possible,  and  that  in  itself  leads  to  improved 
methods — improved  machinery. 

15496.  You  are  quite  satisfied  there  is  a limit  to  the 
amount  of  labour  you  can  profitably  spend  on  scutch- 
ing flax? — Oh,  yes;  from  particular  tests  I have  found 
out  that  long  ago. 

15497 . So  that  the  statements  we  saw  in  the  Northern 
press  recently  about  the  loss  Irish  farmers  sustained 
were  not  correct;  if  flax  could  be  improved  by  scutch- 
ing to  the  value  of  £10  an  acre,  it  would  require  the 
expenditure  of  £10  to  reach  that  standard  or  scutch- 
— -Very  often  much  more,  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  loss  from  over-retting  and  over-scutch- 
mg._ 

15498.  Now,  in  regard  to  co-operative  scutching 
societies,  you  heard  one  spinner  giving  evidence  that 
. i mills  in  his  district  had  effected  an  improvement 
m the  scutching  of  flax?— Yes. 

15499.  I heard  it  stated  round  about  Dunboe  that 
ne  area  m flax  went  up  for  a year  or  two  after  the 
°°iwviatnru  scntcH-mill  was  started? — Yes. 

15500.  That  might  be  due  to  improved  scutching, 
proved  handling,  or  better  retting — to  which  of 
ese  was  it? — Du©  principally  to  the  better  crop 
produced  from  the  better  seed  they  got;  they  were 
Ywn  co-operatively — it  was  better. 

v1'  Y?u  think  that  a great  deal  depends  on  the 
pu,^"58e  seed? — Yes,  on  that  principally. 

_ -loots.  Dunboe  Society,  as  you  are  aware,  is  not  now 
No,  it  is  not. 

hin  it  ' t think  they  went  in  for  a very  big  mill,  and 
iJL  hemes,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  members 
iett  them  when  they  did?— So  I believe. 


15504.  And  afterwards  they  got  on  the  rocks? — Yes. 
15505.  And  they  practically  ceased  operations  when 
the  Department’s  contribution  was  withdrawn? — I 
don’t  know  anything  about  that. 

15506.  As  regards  improved  scutching,  you  hold  that 
if  the  co-operative  scutching  was  better  than  the  pro- 
prietary mill  scutching,  it  would  only  be  fair  when 
bhey  got  a grant  from  the  Government  that  their 
flax  should  be  exhibited  in  the  open  market  for  edu- 
cational purposes?— I think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  if  they  fail  in  that, 
they  fail  in  one  of  the  greatest  objects  for  which  they 
are  intended. 

15507.  That  is  one  of  the  opinions  you  have  held  for 
years? — Yes,  I hold  if  a private  mill-owner  comes  out 
with  an  improved  style  of  scutching,  that  all  the  others 
follow;  here  you  have  got  co-operative  societies  who 
do  not  send  their  flax  to  the  market,  and  surrounding 
farmers  and  mill-owners  do  not  see  anything  to  benefit 
from  or  copy. 

15508.  You  have  also  held  that  the  open  market 
generally  is  the  proper  place  to  sell  flax? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly. I have  considered  both  ways  fully. 

15509.  1 think  you  have  given  considerable  help  to 
farmers  in  the  establishment  of  open  markets? — I 
have. 

15510.  I take  it  that  must  have  been  in  your  mind 
when  working  for  the  co-operative  flax  societies  in 
existence  for  the  last  8 or  9 years?— My  great  object 
was  to  make  them  the  means  of  establishing  the  local 
market.  I look  at  it  this  way;  if  five  co-operative 
societies  send  into  Strabane  market  each  fortnight 
all  their  scutched  flax,  that  will  be  enough  to  bring 
plenty  of  buyers  and  be  the  means  of  establishing  the 
market.  Other  counsels  prevailed  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  lost. 

15511.  Some  sent  their  flax  to  the  spinning  mill, 
others  sent  it  to  Belfast,  and  others  to  the  local' mar- 
ket?— Yes. 

15512.  So  that  there  was  no  competition  at  all  in 
the  market  ? — None  so  far  as  the  co-operative  societies 
were  concerned. 

15513.  With  regard  to  flax-sick  land,  will  not  people 
give  more  for  land  out  fourteen  years  than  land  out 
six  years? — Some  will. 

15514.  Is  it  not  general? — Yes,  but  they  are  just  as 
liable  to  be  disappointed.  There  may  be  a little  in  it, 
but  from  my  experience  for  the  last  thirty  years  I 
have  never  seen  anything  in  land  being  flax-sick. 

15515.  You  spoke  of  seed  selection  tests  carried  out 
by  the  Department,  and  I think  you  told  the  Chairman 
that  the  selected  seed  that  you  had  was  bigger  in  the  ' 
pickle  than  the  unselected? — No,  I did  not  say  it  was 
bigger  in  the  pickle,  but  more'  slippery. 

15516.  Any  other  points ? — And  that  there  was  a most 
pronounced  curl  at  the  end  of  the  seed. 

15517.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  the  De- 
partment in  experimenting  found  that  1,000  pickles  of 
selected  seed  weighed  far  more  than  1,000  of  un- 
selected?— It  would  not  surprise  me  in  the  least. 

15518.  We  found  that  1,000  pickles  of  selected  seed 
weighed  5/*  grams,  whereas  1,000  unselected  only 
weighed  44  grams — that  is  a big  difference? — Yes,  but 
I question  very  much  whether  it  is  the  big  seed  null 
give  the  big  yield  of  flax. 

15519.  You  pointed  out  that  the  straw  from  which 
the  seed  was  selected,  made  up  after  the  selection  a 
good  deal  better  generally,  and  I mentioned  the  fact  to 
show  you  that  the  selected  seed  is  different  material 
from  the  unselected? — I quite  agree  with  you  about 
the  weight.  I sent  a sample  of  the  first  selected 
seed  I saved  to  the  Department  to  be  tested  against 
the  best  Dutch.  I sent  three  samples.  I remember 
my  seed  gave  a poor  analysis  compared  with  the  others, 
yet  produced  much  the  superior  crop. 

15520.  I think  your  point  in  regard  to  selection  was 
that  the  long  stalks  should  he  selected  individually, 
one  by  one? — Well,  pretty  much  in  that  way 
15521.  Is  that  practicable : would  you  get  sufficient 
flax  to  sow  for  a test  that  way? — Oh,  yes,  the  first 
peck  of  seed  I selected  was  altogether  selected  almost 
stalk  by  stalk. 

15522.  I think  you  said  you  would  want  15  beets  to 
get  sufficient  seed  for  a reliable  test? — Yes. 

15523.  It  would  take  a man  a long  time  to  get  15 
beets?— Oh,  not  at  all,  he  would  easily  do  it  in  two 
days.  Of  course,  if  he  is  going  to  inspect  each  one 
and  go  and  sit  down  before  he  gets  another  it  will  take 
him  a good  time.  Standing  up  you  can  catch  three  or 
four  in  the  hand  at  once, 


Dcbuh. 
July  26,  1910. 

J.  W. 
Stewart 
Esq. 
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15524.  Chairman. — Does  it  come  easily? — Yes. 

15524a.  The  soil  does  not  come  up? — No. 

15525.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — In  Strabane  wo  had  wit- 
nesses from  two  towns,  Stranorlar  and  Letter, 
lcenny,  who  stated  that  there  was  a pretty  _ general 
opinion  that  there  was  no  deterioration  of  seed  in  those 
districts? — Yes. 

15526.  It  occurred  to  me  that  that  was  due  to  then- 
sowing  Riga  seed  almost  constantly  in  those  districts? 
— It  would  be  pretty  much  that,  but  I consider  a 
farmer  is  not  a very  good  judge  of  seed  whether  the 
seed  is  full  or  not.  when  the  farmer  grows  a bulky 
crop  of  flax  and  goes  to  the  market  and  gets  enough 
money  in  his  pocket  then  the  seed  is  all  right,  tne 
crop  is  all  right,  and  everything  is  all  right,  although 
better  seed  might  have  given  much  larger  returns. 

15527.  Is  not  that  a good  test? — Yes,  but  a scutch 
mill-owner  has  the  best  knowledge. 

15528.  You  see  before  we  went  to  these  districts  I 
do  not  think  we  sat  in  any  one  centre  where  many 
witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  the  seed  was  still  as 
good? — I think  a man  to  look  at  the  seed  now  would 
see  very  little  difference  in  it  from  twenty  years  ago 
further  than  the  feel  of  it. 

15529.  Well,  men  growing  flax  more  than  twenty 
years  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  the  seed? — But  you 
see  about  the  seed,  I do  not  think  any  man  could  be 
a judge  of  flax  seed  by  looking  at  it;  you  might  just 
as  well  say  that  a man  could  judge  turnip  seed  by 
looking  at  it.  I think  you  will  admit  the  evidence  con- 
flicted. It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a falling  away  in 
the  character  of  the  flax  crop,  but  it  is  also  admitted 
that  the  land  is  in  a higher  state  of  cultivation,  and 
that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  produce 
from  other  crops,  with  the  exception  of  flax,  which  had 
fallen  away.  So  what  would  be  the  cause — what  would 
be  the  natural  inference? 

15530.  I grant  you  that,  too,  as  far  as  all  centres, 
with  the  exception  of  Strabane  and  Derry,  are  con- 
cerned, but  there  I find  a difference.  These  were  the 
only  districts  where  we  obtained  any  account  of  Riga 
seed  being  sown  constantly  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Then,  again,  we  had  Mr.  Oliver,  from  Yorkshire,  fail- 
ing to  perceive  any  difference  in  Riga  seed  P — I think 
Yorkshire  would  not  be  a good  place  to  go  for  infor- 
mation about  flax-growing. 

15531.  He  is  a man  buying  seed;  he  does  not  see 
any  difference;  he  has  been  buying  for  a long  number 
of  years,  and  ought  to  be  a good  judge? — I am  satis- 
. fied  if  you  ask  the  farmers,  50  per  cent,  of  them  will 
tell  you  the  seed  is  all  right. 

15532.  Only  last  year  did  the  seed  selected  by  the 
Department  turn  out  as  well  as  Pernau  Crown? — Was 
it  selected  off  Pernau  Crown? 

15533.  No;  sometimes  Riga  seed  and  sometimes 
Dutch  seed? — Oh,  that  is  no  test.  The  test  you  have 
got  to  go  by  is  the  selected  and  the  unselected  of  the 
same  crop.  You  may  get  a seed  alongside  that  selected 
seed  better  than  it,  although  not  selected,  and  I think 
the  Pernau  Crown  from  my  experience  of  it  is  gener- 
ally the  best  seed. 

15534.  And  if  so  why  should  we  go  to  the  expense 

of  seed  selection  when  you  can  have  Pernau  /Crown  ? 

Will  yon  not  improve  still  further  by  selecting  off 
Pernau  Crown? 

15535-7.  No  matter  what  seed  we  selected  we  got 
better  returns  from  imported  seed  until  this  last  yearP 
— I am  rather  surprised  that  the  selections  you  have 
made  turned  out  as  well  as  they  did.  I mention  this 
as  one  of  the  reasons  I wished  to  be  examined  at  this 
particular  time,  so  that  those  in  charge  of  this  selec- 
tion could  consider  my  evidence  if  necessary. 

15538.  I am  sure  your  views  will  receive  considera- 
tion in  that  respect.  The  selected  seed  was  different 
in  appearance,  different  in  weight,  and  different 
in  germination  from  unselected,  and  that  shows,  to 
my  mind,  that  there  was  care  taken  in  its  selection?— 
The  best  sign  of  the  selection  is  the  straw;  it  is  the 
examination  of  it.  I never  was  confident  of  that  selec- 
tion; I never  had  any  faith  in  it,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I had  samples  of  the  selected  and  the  unselected, 
and  I found  very  little  difference  in  the  grip  of  the  two 
seeds,  m the  slipperiness  of  it.  In  any  selection  I 
bad— and  I have  had  a good  many— you  could  hardly 
hold  the  selected  seed  in  your  hand  without  it  moving 
it  was  so  slippery,  while  the  other,  although  looking 
like  good  seed,  could  be  held  quite  easily— much  more 
of  it  could  be  held  in  the  hand  than  good  seed. 


15539.  I have  seen  the  seed  sown  for  the  three 
years,  and  that  is  the  difference  we  have  had— 
slipporiness  and  size,  very  pronounced  book  and  more 
germination.  Have  you  seen  Letterkenny  selected 
seed  ? — I got  a sample  from  De  Zeeuw ; that  is  two 
years  ago. 

15540.  It  was  longer  than  that  ago? — Possibly  three! 

15541.  Certain  stooks  you  had  pulled  would  be  long 
relative  to  the  portions  of  the  crop  pulled  at  that 
time,  but  short  compared  with  long  stalks  from  other 
portions  of  the  crop  ? — You  mean  different  portions  of 
the  field. 

15542.  Yes? — That  flax  was  bound  to  be  in  intervals- 
you  could  not  manage  to  mix  it. 

15543.  You  mean  it  would  not  be  possible  after 
pulling  it  stook  by  stock  ? — The  flax  would  keep  prao- 
tically  as  it  was  pulled;  it  would  not  get  mixed  up; 
the  short  crop  would  not  get  mixed  up  with  the  long 
crop ; it  would  be  handful  about. 

15544.  Chairman. — You  have  sent  in  a supplemental 
memorandum  in  which  you  have  given  more  fully  your 
scheme  for  the  raising  of  seed  in  Ireland,  and  this 
you  put  forward,  I take  it,  as  evidence,  and  wish  it 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  evidence;  and  I think  you 
suggest  that  the  cost  of  this  scheme  should  be  met  by 
utilising  the  money  that  is  now  given  to  County  Com- 
mittees for  flax  improvement — you  would  be  in  favour 
of  doing  away  with  the  county  schemes? — Yes. 

15545.  Where  County  Committees  express  a desire 
to  continue  them  what  would  you  do? — Well,  I 
am  satisfied  this  would  do  ten  times  more  good. 
The  flax  scheme  in  some  instances  may  do  a little 
good,  but,  I think,  you  must  admit  yourself  it  is  not 
going  to  revive  the  industry. 

15546-7.  It  was  never  supposed  it  could  : £3,000  or 
.£2,000,  what  could  it  do? — £2,000. 

16548.  I think  at  any  rate  some  men  improved  their 
scutching? — Saving  crops  of  seed  will  do  a much 
greater  amount  of  good. 

15549.  You  want  something  to  stimulate  them?— 
Yes. 


15550.  Your  scheme  should  bo  worked  by  County 
Committees? — I have  not  said  that  much. 

15551.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  to  a few  good 
farmers  and  see  if  they  would  do  the  work,  and  let 
the  Department  guarantee  a price  for  the  seed  ? — Well, 
I think  that  would  do  well  enough,  too.  It  is  a matter 
for  consideration.  I don’t  care  wKat  way  you  do  it  if 
you  adopt  the  principle  and  get  the  country  supplied 
with  better  seed. 

15552.  You  think  that  system  would  work  all  right? 
— Yes,  there  is  one  good  thing  with  that  system;  you 
have  a whole  lot  of  men  on  their  merits,  as  suggested, 
three  men  in  different  distriota  in  the  county,  and  each 
of  those  men  will  try  and  do  better  than  the  other 


15563.  Yes,  there  is  something  in  that? — There  is 
one  thing  I do  not  like  about  your  present  scheme, 
that  is,  your  existing  experts  may  be  doing  well  or  ill, 
but  I still  think  if  there  was  somebody  doing  the 
same  in  other  parts  of  the  county  they  would  do  a 
lot  better. 

15554.  Mr.  Hinohcliff. — Do  you  think  the  seed  that 
was  saved  in  that  county  would  not  deteriorate,  and 
you  would  want  to  change  to  another  county  r— i . do 
not  think  it  would  deteriorate  more  than  in  any  other 
country.  If  you  change  from,  say,  County  Cork  up  w 
here  it  would  be  quite  sufficient.  There  are  some  or 
these  despatches  from  France  and  Germany  whicn 
show  that  tests  have  been  carried  out  on  that  very 
thing. 

15555.  Germany?— Yes,  I think,  if  anything,  ft® 
home  seed  is  holding  its  own  now  better  than  the  re- 
ported seed. 

15556.  In  certain  eases  that  is  so,  hut  they  don  t 
seem  -sure  on  that  point — that  is  not  the  general  ex- 
perience in  Holland  P — Well,  I do  not  think  they  have 
tried  the  thing  out  there.  ... 

15557.  Do  you  think  they  would  still  imp°tfc 
seed  if  not  fully  convinced  it  was  better  than  the  no 
grown? — As  a rule,  I think  the  Riga  seed_  ^ 
better  for  them.  They  sow  the  crop  very  thick, 
thicker  than  in  Russia  I expect,  and  consequon 
not  produce  the  same  class  of  seed ; but  I think,  o 
whole,  their  own  seed  does  as  well  as  the  Riga, 
according  to  the  report  we  have  had  from  Russia, 
attribute  the  falling  away  of  the  crop  there  to 
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15558.  Yes,  that  seems  to  be  general — that  deteri- 
oration in  seed  is  alleged,  so  if  you  have  a bad  seed 
at  the  fountain  head  you  cannot  expect  to  get  good? 
That  leads  to  another  consideration  : do  you  think  it 
possible  to  get  them  to  take  the  matter  up  and  make 
selection  there? — Most  things  are  possible,  but  I do 
not  see  why  you  should  do  that  before  giving  your  own 
country  a trial. 

15559.  We  know  they  can  there? — I do  not  know 
that  flax  is  a native  of  Russia  any  more  than  of  any 
other  country. 

15560.  Mr.  Gordon. — Do  you  think,  Mr.  Stewart,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  the  flax  more  fully  matured 


for  seed  than  if  saving  fibre?— I do  not  think  so;  I do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  ripen  any  more  than  the 
ordinary  stage. 

15561.  You  say  in  this  memorandum  that  flax  should 
be  allowed  to  ripen  more  than  usual,  and  be  pulled 
m two  qualities  or  crops?— The  reason  I say.  that  is 
tins  : the  long  stalks  are  not  as  ripe  as  the  shorter 
ones,  and  if  you  remark  the  stalks  this  year,  or  any 
other  year,  you  will  see  the  longer  ones  are  a week 
later  111  lowering  than  the  others, 
i , V*.  iiien  lfc  ls  enable  you  to  gather  a better 
sample?— Yes  even  though  you  should  injure  the 
fibre  in  the  shorter  stalks. 


Dublin. 
July  26,  1910. 
J.  W. 

Stewart,  Esq. 


The  Committeg  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


TWENTY-FIRST  DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  27th  JULY,  1910. 
AT  10  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Dublin. 


PRESENT  : — 

John  Ritch  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  Chairmi 
James  G.  Crawford,  Esq. 

John  W.  Stewart,  Esq. 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P. 


Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 
James  Scott  Gordon,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 
Joseph  H.  HinchIilifp,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 


George  T.  Fidler,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Arthor  Deane,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Ballyvackey,  Clonakilty,  County  Cork,  examined. 


15564.  Chairman. — Mr.  Deane,  you  are  from  Clon- 
akilty p— Yes. 

15565.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  flax-growing  in 
that  district? — I am. 

15566.  Are  you  a scutch-mill  owner? — No,  a grower. 
There  is  a gentleman  who  came  with  me  who  is  also  a 
grower  from  the  same  locality,  Mr.  Kearney. 

15567.  Is  he  here? — Yes. 

15568.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  flax- 
growing  generally  P — To  my  own  personal  knowledge 

icc 18  an  lncrease  of  about  double  this  year. 

15o69.  How  much  is  that?— Of  course,  in  the  South 
of  Ireland  there  is  very  little  flax  grown — there  is  an 
increase  of  168  acres. 


A total  of  how  many? — 168  acres. 

15571.  A total  of  168? — An  increase  of  168.  The 
totalc^320 ; I think  about  that. 

15572.  Statute  acres  ? — Yes ; English  acres.  We 
consider  that  it  would  be  a very  good  idea  if  the 

°*  Aj^!?ulfcure  would  grow  an  acre  or  so  is  a number  of  old  growers  who  grew  flax  thirty-five 
rippline  f ,.rrara4  and  try  the  retting  and  or  forty  years  ago,  and  they  have  stopped  it,  and 


15578.  How  would  you  spend  it? — I suggest  you  send 
another  instructor  there,  or  get  one  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s instructors  to  lecture  throughout  the  country, 
and  lecture  in  districts  where  flax  is  not  grown  at 
all  and  explain  the  worth  of  it,  and  show  to  them 
the  profit  of  it,  and  they  will  have  evidence  from  a 
lecturer  that  it  is  not  so  injurious  to  the  land  and  they 
will  inquire  of  their  neighbours — there  is  a very  er- 
roneous idea  throughout  the  whole  country  that  land  is 
not  the  better  for  flax  for  four  years.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  my  experience  nor  the  experience  of  others. 
It  is  an  erroneous  idea,  and  a lecturer  would  be  able 
to  put  these  wrong  ideas  out  of  their  heads,  and  show 
in  figures  what  could  be  really  made  on  an  acre  of  flax. 
They  would  be  able  to  produce  the  figures  of  the  De- 
partment’s crop. 

15579.  There  is  a considerable  number  of  men  grow- 
ing flax,  and  they  can  tell  their  neighbours  what  they 
make  out  of  it? — They  can,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  there 


Dcblis. 
July  27, 1910. 

Esq.Tj.P. 


PP  Aax  as  well,  and  publish  the  profit  and  loss  there  are  a number  of  new " growers  who  i 

(i_.  ; ~Ja  farmers  would  see  what  it  would  cost  and  perienced  growers,  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 

wore  ne“ts’  and  they  would  take  more  interest  if  it  duce  the  marketable  article.  Ue  would  like,  and 


were  grown  at  the.  Agricultural  station — they  would 
ice  more  interest  in  experiments  there  than  the  or- 
arr  expe^enM  plots  throughout  the  country. 

10573.  Do  you  really  believe  that? — I do;  or  if  there 
afterward80001111*1  ^Ven  ^ey  ''vou^  certainly  read  it 
15574.  Would  they  not  be  more  likely  to  believe  in 

selves?— T/*°^  an  exPeri'me,lrt'  carried  out  by  them-  iuuoJ.  n .. .r.., ,.w iea 

the  other  wrmlrfv^  rea^7  they  would.  I think  and  0f  course,  you  would  have  to  equip  another  scutch 

“ b*  ■jj.'-lg'?..  Yon  °“m?‘  nffl.  Thare  ere  only  two  scotch  mils  for  the  300  cores. 


so  would  the  instructor,  that  more  of  the  old  growers 
would  take  it  up.  There  is  a difficulty  that  tliere  are 
too  many  new  hands,  and  that  they  will  turn  out  a 
bad  article. 

15580.  You  think  that  a little  more  money  could  be 
spent  in  teaching?— I do  believe  we  would  have  a thou- 
sand acres  of  flax  in  a year  or  two. 

15581.  And  you  would  spend  it  on  instruction? — Yes, 


'■  ^PPhng — no  man  will  go  to  the  expense  for  ex- 

L • P that-  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
TTtwff  So0uld  conducted  at  the  station, 
v Suppose  the  Department  told  Mr.  Christy  to 

c,  7 an  aore  aud  ripple  the  flax? — That  would  answer 
me  purpose. 

15576.  But  do  not  they  grow  flax  at  Darrara? — Oh, 


15582.  That  is  not  sufficient? — It  is  hardly  sufficient. 
It  takes  a long  time  to  scutch  all  the  flax. 

15583.  Where  would  you  put  the  third  mill? — There 
is  a central  place — a place  called  Gearagh. 

15584.  Where  about  is  that? — It  is  about  three  miles 

... j from  one  of  the  mills — Mr.  Coakley’s  mill.  It  is  not 

1 small  plot.  I do  not  think  they  grew  it  at  all  on  the  direct  road  to  Dunmanway.  That  would  be 
last  year.  forming  a triangle  with  the  three  mills.  Gearagh  is 

15577.  Do  you  think  farmers  are  likely  to  grow  more?  in  the  centre  of  Kilmore  district. 

. .5*°’  *f  the  Department  spend  a little  more  money  15585.  Is  there  any  flax  grown  at  Gearagli'J — A good 
and  I believe  it  is  worth  spending.  deal. 
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15586.  Would  you  put  an.  instructor  there? — I would 
put  an  additional  instructor  for  the  whole  district. 
We  have  a capable  instructor,  but  if  we  had  a gentle- 
man who  would  go  round  and  lecture  for  a season— 
a gentleman  from  the  Department — 

15587.  What  about  Mr.  Christy?— He  has  not  much 
time.  _ , . , , 

15588.  In  winter  he  has  time?— In  the  winter  he 
has  a little  time,  but  it  would  not  be  sufficient.  1 
think  if  we  had  an  additional  lecturer  it  would  be  u 
wise  thing.  Mr.  Christy  is  with  them  in  connection 
with  the  flax  from  start  to  finish,  and  if  you  liad 
an  outsider  to  lecture  it  would  have  a better  effect. 

15589.  We  might  raise  hopes  that  might  not  be  ful- 
filled, and  then  where  would  we  be? — I believe  if  you 
get  the  Department  to  try  on  their  own  farm  the 
rippling  of  flax,  the  seed  could  be  used  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  I know  last  year  would  have  been  a 
capital  year  to  try  that.  It  was  such  a dry  year  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  saving  the  seed. 

15590.  It  would  have  to  be  done  every  year  to  do 
any  good?— To  be  sure  it  must  be  every  year. 

15591.  Are  there  any  other  matters  of  interest  m 
connection  with  the  flax  crop  you  would  like  to  put 
before  us  ?— There  is  nothing  except  the  marketing, 
and  that  is  only  a local  grievance.  There  is  not  much 
flax,  and  there  is  not  much  competition  in  the  market. 
We  had  only  one  buyer  until  last  year,  when  Messrs. 
Herdman,  from  Sion  Mills,  in  Tyrone,  came  down 
and  bought  a lot  of  flax.  I think  if  a co-operative 
society  could  be  induced  to  come  down  it  would,  per- 
haps, improve  the  price. 

15592.  A co-operative  society? — Yes,  if  there  is  any 
such  society  buying  flax. 

15593.  I see  what  you  mean? — I understand  there 
are  some  co-operative  flax  societies  that  buy  it. 

15594.  There  is  an  auction  at  Belfast  you  can  send 
it  to? — Of  course,  the  country  farmer  having  about 
£20  worth  of  flax  is  afraid  to  risk  it  in  a strange  coun- 
try. He  would  rather  sell  it  at  home.  He  would  bo 
slow  to  send  it  to  Belfast  without  being  assured  of  his 
price.  And  there  is  another  difficulty — a lot  of  new 
growers  do  not  know  the  value  of  flax.  They  have  to 
sell  it  for  whatever  is  offered.  It  is  unfair  that  forty 
or  fifty  sellers  have  to  be  content  with  one  or  two 
buyers.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  they  think  if  there  were  more  competition  they 
would  get  a better  price.  I am  sure  they  would. 

15595.  You  see  it  is  a long  way  to  get  buyers  to  go 
down  unless  you  have  a good  quantity  of  stuff? — We 
would  have  sufficient  to  justify  more  than  one  or  two 
or  three  or  four  if  we  had  a third  scutch  mill. 

15596.  And  then  it  would  not  help  you,  I am  afraid, 
if  a buyer  came  down  from  one  mill  this  week  and  from 
another  next  week.  They  would  have  to  attend  to- 
gether?— My  colleague,  Mr.  Kearney,  would  be  able 
to  tell  you  about  that  branch,  because  he  sold  more 
flax  than  I did.  I know,  however,  that  Messrs.  Herd- 
man’s  people  are  greatly  pleased,  and  we  are  sure  to 
have  them  as  competitors  this  year.  They  came  on 
three  occasions  to  Dunmanway. 

15597.  Mb.  Crawford . — One  mill  is  in  Clonakilty? — 
No.  In  Clonakilty  there  is  no  flax  grown  near  the 
town.  It  is  about  six  miles  from  Clonakilty — seven 
miles. 

15598.  Along  the  railways? — There  is  one  mill  at 
Dunmanway ; it  is  at  the  north  end,  and  there  is  an- 
other at  Maulatanavalla. 

15599.  Where  is  Gearagh — is  it  on  the  railway  line? 
— It  is  nearer  to  the  railway  station  than  the  Maula- 
tanavalla Mill.  The'  Department  have  assisted  these 
two  mills. 

15600.  What  railway  station  would  be  nearest? — 
Ballineen.  It  is  in  a good  flax-growing  district. 

15601.  You  say  that  you  have  320  acres  this  year? — 
Yes. 

15602.  That  would  represent  about  80  tons  of  flax? 
— Yes. 

15603.  With  fair  yield.  How  many  markets  would 
you  propose? — For  selling,  two  markets. 

15604.  You  think  40  tons  might  he  got  together  at 
various  times? — I think  it  oould,  it  is  my  opinion  it 
could.-  The  distance  would  be  the  great  drawback  with 
farmers  or  a new  grower — to  grow  he  must  go  to  one 
or  other  of  the  mills.  A man  has  to  draw  his  flax 
nearly  twenty  miles. 

15605.  Unless  there  was  a large  quantity  of  flax  it 
increases  the  cost  if  you  have  to  send  a buyer  down 
and  spend  at  least  three  days  from  Belfast — going 
there,  attending  the  market,  and  coming  back — and 


then  he  will  have  £5  or  £6  of  expenses? — He  would 
have  some  expense;  but  only  they  thought  it  paid 
they  would  not  have  sent  down  three  times  last  year. 

15606.  If  there  was  only  a small  quantity  you  could 
not  expect  a large  number  of  buyers?— I can  assure 
you  that  you  will  have  far  more  than  300  acres  next 
year. 

15607.  If  there  was  a market  of  40  or  50  tons  it 
would  bo  worth  having  three  or  four  buyers  there— 
they  would  stretch  a point  to  go  twice  a year.  I sup- 
pose you  have  a buyer  from  Cork  always? — Yes,  that 
is  the  only  buyer  wo  had  for  a number  of  years. 

15608.  How  much  flax  did  you  grow  last  year?— I 
had  only  two  acres,  but  I have  had  forty  acres. 

15609.  How  much  this  year  ? — Strange  to  say,  I have 
none  at  all  this  year.  The  instructor  condemned  the 
field  as  not  suitable,  but  we  had  thirty  acres  of  flax, 
and  as  much  as  forty  acres.  I had  two  acres  last  year, 
and  I have  not  set  any  this  year. 

15610.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  yield  in  your 
part  of  the  country? — It  averaged  thirty-five  stones 
last  year — the  whole  district.  We  had  as  high  as 
fifty-six. 

15611.  That  is  to  the  statute  acre? — Yes. 

15612.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  price? — I consi- 
der about  9s.  would  be  a fair  price.  It  did  not  average 
more. 

15613.  9s.  a fair  price? — It  did  not  average  more 
than  7s.  Od.  last  year — about  7s.  6d. 

15614.  Thirty-four  stone  at  7s.  6d.  I suppose  that 
would  cause  them  to  discontinue  flax-growing? — I sup- 
pose so,  if  they  would  be  sure  it  would  not  be  9s. 

15615.  At  7s.  6d.  you  think  they  would  not  grow  it? 
— I do  not  think  so;  I am  sure  they  would  not.  If  the 
price  falls,  and  is  likely  to  remain  os  low,  I do  not 
think  they  would  continue  to  grow  it  at  less  than  9s. 
per  stone. 

15616.  That  is  £13  an  acre — they  would  not  grow  it 
for  £13? — I do  not  think  they  would.  Of  course, 
there  would  bo  an  individual  grower;  if  a man  has 
land  very  suitable  lie  would  have  a greater  produce, 
but  I do  not  think  the  area  will  increase  if  the  price 
is  as  low  as  7s.  or  7s.  6d.  per  stone. 

15617.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pro- 
curing seed? — None  whatever.  The  seed  last  year  and 
this  year  was  splendid.  We  tried  Dutch  last  year,  and 
it  was  a failure. 

15618.  How  arc  you  for  freights,  for  instance,  for 
flax  up  to  Belfast — do  you  send  it  by  sea? — We  sell  it 
in  the  market  at  Dunmanway;  and  I know  nothing 
about  sending  it  from  Dunmanway. 

15619.  You  do  not  know  how  it  goes  from  Dunman- 
way, whether  by  rail  all  the  way  or  by  sea  from  Cork. 
— Of  course,  the  Cork  Spinning  Company  keep  it  m 
Cork,  but  Belfast  buyers  send  it  by  train.  I have  no 
way  of  finding  that  out.  Mr.  Kearney, jmy  colleague, 
might  know  that.  I know  he  sent  it  once  from  Cork 
to  Belfast.  . ., 

15620.  Chairman.— If  you  started  a third  mill  would 
the  other  two  mill-owners  have  a grievance?— No,  i 
do  not  think  they  would,  because  there  were  as  many 
as  eleven  mills  in  the  locality  years  ago.  , 

15621.  If  some  private  individual  would  start 
third  mill,  or  if  a co-operative  society  would  start  it, 
of  course  the  present  two  mill-owners  would  nave 
thing  to  say? — As  men  they  might. 

15622.  But  if  you.  ask  tho  Department  for  puouc 
money  to  start  a mill,  do  you  not  tlunk  they  _ , 

have  a very  just  grievance? — I do  not  know,  1 
think  they  would.  It  is  a great  distance  away 
the  other  mill.  „ T,  „nnij 

15623.  Still  it  would  take  flax  from  them?— It wo 
take  a little  flax.  __  „r\ 

15624.  That  difficulty  does  arise?— (No  answer.) 

15625.  Mn.  James  Stewart.— You  got  some  wb 
prices  last  year? — Yes,  10s.  3d.  was  the  highe  , 
have  seen  some  flax,  and  I do  not  believe  _ • jn 
was  better  flax  grown  in  any  part  of  Irelan 
Cork. 

15626.  It  was  a good  price  hut  the  flax  was  ^ 
It  is  excellent  flax,  about  four  feet . °“?’tere(j  ^d 
Kearney  has  a sample,  and  the  flax  is  . this 

dried  already — some  of  the  finest  flax  in  <--0- 
year  is  watered  and  dined.  ip— yes; 

15627.  Chairman.— It  is  retted  and . ™ saTnple 
in  one  particular  instance  I saw  it,  a spi* last 


e particular  instance  x »»***?>  " . 

of  flax.  I could  post  it  you.  It  is  dne 
two  or  three  days. 


the  l**4 

matter 


to  or  tnree  days.  „ _ , mat*®1 

15628.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— What  was 
with  the  field  that  you  did  not  sow?— Mr- 
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examined  it  closely  and  lie  thought— it  is  on  the  road-  1.5642  Thn+  ^ i 

side  and  it  was  mor  e ^an  advertisement— he  thought  could  not  put  irTsecond°pond P^Y53^  wi'ere  tkey  Dt7Blm- 


the  soil  was  too  variable — different  soil  m me  same  *"  r _ — 

field,  and  he  advised  me  not  to  set  any  flax  in  that  u ^e  many  cases  of  that  kind?— We  had  Jdlz27.  lttft 

field~I  had  no  other  suitable  field  to  set  it  in' this  j “ltticuity  *n  Co.  Cork  till  last  year  when  they  got  . ,,  ~ 

year.  That  was  the  only  reason.  He  inspected  the  adjourLd^a^+l? ??tty  Bessiojls-  They  were 


field  and  strongly  adviseS  me  not  to  grow ‘flax  in  "it”  and  the  Fishery  Conservators  were  willing  5®fne’T  D 

and  I took  his  advice.  * take  the  costs  of  the  solicitors  at  the  end.  B Esq-  Jp- 

15629.  Mb  J.  W.  Stewart. — Mr.  Deane,  you  say  te644.  Are  you  near  the  Bandon  river? The  flax 

there  is  an  idea  that  flax  is  exhausting  to  the  soil.  ??  ls  between  the  two  rivers,  the  Bandon  and 

That  is  not  your  experience  ?— Indeed,  it  is  not.  Flax  , 6 -^gnideen  river,  and  there  is  fifty  times  as  much 
is  not  nearly  so  injurious  to  the  soil  as  mangolds,  or  mrm  done  by  poaching  as  by  flax.  In  fact,  we  hardly 
nothing  like  as  severe  as  a crop  of  cabbage,  which  I 6V6r  iear  °*  *be  Fishery  Conservators  till  the  flax 
consider  is  the  most  severe  crop  of  all.  season,  and  then  they  are  energetic.  Fishing  is  only 

15630.  What  place  in  the  rotation  do  you  sow  the  a Past,me. 
flax?— We  sowed  it  about  every  eight  years.  15645.  Is  it  of  recent  years  that  they  are  particu- 

15631.  Do  you  sow  it  after  a crop  of  lea  oats? — As  a larly  active? — Of  course,  there  was  very  little  flax 
rule  in  our  county  they  sow  flax  in  the  very  worst  fTowri  ten  years  ago.  It  is  more  developed  sinde  the 
field  they  have — that  is  another  erroneous  idea — and  Department  took  it  up  and  sent  the  instructor  down, 
nearly  always  in  lea,  and  until  the  instructor  went  15646.  Did  not  the  instructor  make  some  arrange 
round  the  county — that  will  be  Mr.  Kearney’s  evi-  ment  with  the  Conservators? — We  had  only  one  or 
denco  also — they  very  seldom  set  it  in  tillage,  or  a two  prosecutions,  and  we  adjourned  the  cases.  Mr. 


is  not  nearly  so  injurious  to  the  soil  as  mangolds,  or 
nothing  like  as  severe  as  a crop  of  cabbage,  which  I 
consider  is  the  most  severe  crop  of  all. 

15630.  What  place  in  the  rotation  do  you  sow  the 
flax? — We  sowed  it  about  every  eight  years. 

15631.  Do  you  sow  it  after  a crop  of  lea  oats? — As  a 
rule  in  our  county  they  sow  flax  in  the  very  worst 


field  they  have — that  is  another  erroneous  idea' — and 
nearly  always  in  lea,  and  until  the  instructor  went 
round  the  county — that  will  be  Mr.  Kearney’s  evi- 


dence also — they  very  seldom  set  it  i 


well-manured  field ; nearly  always  the  worst  field  they  Kearney  was  also  present  at  the  court.  We  adjourned 

had,  and  jf  flax-growing  had  a better  chance  in  our  the  cases  at  the  petty  sessions  to  see  if  an  arrange- 

county  we  would  grow  wonderful  flax.  They  generally  ment  could  be  come  to  between  the  Fishery  Conser- 

set  it  in  a bad  old  field— perhaps  a field  that  is  not  ' rators  and  the  flax-growing  people.  They  met  and 

tilled  for  thirty  or  forty  years-a  dry  old  marsh  or  they  were  not  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 

piece  of  a mountain — they  thought  that  anything  was  solution  ' 1 

good  enough  to  grow  a crop  of  flax,  but  stece  the  in-  15647.  Chairman. -Who  presided  ?-It  was  an  in- 
structor went  down  they  are  setting  it  in  a manured  formal  meeting.  They  sent  their  Secretary.  One 


•15632.  You  said  last  year  that  the  Dutch  seed 
a failure? — It  did  not  do  at  all. 


or  two  gentlemen  were  deputed  to  meet  the  Secre- 
tary on  behalf  of  the  flax-growing  bodies,  but  they 


S d0  1-  a,  w , , decided  nothing.  The  result  was  that  they  did  not 

lo633.  Was  the  Riga  seed  good  P— Very  good  and  interfere  much  till  last  year,  and  I do  not  believe  that 

good'  1 bave  666,1  twenty,  6r  thirty , they  will  interfere  this  /ear  at  all,  one  way  or  another. 

1-^,/  „„„  • . . . , , It  is  a strange  thing  that  when  there  was  no  flax- 

lob34.  Have  yon  any  instances  where  the  Dutch  and  growing  there  was  twice  as  much  fish  there— so  there 
Riga  were  sown  m the  same  field  ?— No ; I cannot  speak  must  ho  something  in.  what  thev  say  about  flax-water 

"£££5  b"‘  1 k”ow  of  «»  am  bul  I belie™  WpoaoMig  does  Sr 

rim  . i « u-  , ,,  . more  harm.  If  they  increased  the  penalty  for  poaeh- 

vi?p35vl?^,,ct  “t  °/  seed  dld  y°\STOW  this  ing  double  or  treble,  and  prevented  lie  au&oritiesMt- 

™T  "st  ask  “f:  Kearney  my  colleague  in-  ting  it  down  to  5s.  or  10s.  it  would  stop  it. 
asmuch  as  I set  none  this  year.  All  the  flax  set  m i=kur  at,,  t,„  +i  • i ,7  • . 

our  locality  was  from  Riga.  - loV4b'  Mu.  Lane— Do  you  think  there  is  anything 

15636.  No  Dutch?— No  Dutch.  They  would  not  .falm6rs  fy  about  the  fishery  laws  injur- 

touch  it  at  all.  J tee  flax  industry?— I am  sure  they  frighten  a lot 

15637.  Mn.  Lane— Have  you  any  difficulty  with  the  , nSW  ^01!Gr8  f?om  setting  it  where  they  could  not 
labour  question? None.  . J J have  ponds  in  such  a way  that  they  would  not  have  to 


15638.  You  get  plenty  of  skilled  hands?— Yes.  All  “terfere  with  the  river.  I am  sure  it  stopped  the  m- 
the  neighbours  hefp  one  another,  and  the  work  is  , -very  matena11y.  They  heard  of 

rushed-they  do  not  do  it  as  systematically  as  they  T being  prosecuted  and  that  idea  as 

should.  They  get  a lot  of  flax  and  tumble  it  /t6  erroneoU6  l,dea  about  the  flax  exhausting 

into  the  pond,  and  they  do  not  take  the  care  they  ir^o  Lam  suro  ba.d  aJbad  6ffect'  ..  . ...  ,, 

should.  There  is  a lot  of  trouble  in  getting  men  to  , lo°’9;  *our  suggestion  to  get  over  it  is  that  they 

handle  it  carefully,  and  we  cannot  get  them  to  make  should  have  either  catch-dams  or  pumps?— Or  pump- 

the  beets  small— they  make  them  too  large,  and  the  ln,g.' , 1 ““T® a Pun?P  should  work  satisfactorily— one 

flax  is  hard  to  handle  afterwards.  winch  oould  be  used  by  twenty  or  thirty  men  in  a 

15639.  The  flax-growing  farms  are  pretty  close  to-  n’6ek'  . , 

gether? — Yes.  Io650.  They  might  all  want  it  on  one  day? — There 

15640.  So  that  really  you  are  co-operative  for  labour  would  be  a difficulty  the  same  as  with  the  spraying 

purposes?— They  help  one  another.  There  is  a lot  of  machine.  I saw  it  at  Ghent  or  Courtrai. 


what  is  called  gratis  labour.  Farmers’  sons  come  and 
do  work  and  get  help  in  return.  It  is  a bad  system, 


15651.  Do  you  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  farmer  to  go  to  that  expense? — I am  sure  every 


as  sometimes  there  are  a good  many  there,  and  the  farmer  would  not  buy  a pump,  but  they  would  club 


pump  got.  It  would  be 


work  is  done  hurriedly  and  carelessly.  together  if  there  was  one  pump  got.  It  would  be 

15641.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  disposal  more  necessary  to  get  it  in  the  North  of  Ireland  where 
of  the  flax-water,  what  have  you  got  to  say? — Of  there  is  great  trouble  with  the  Conservators  than  in 

course,  there  is  the  difficulty;  in  some  cases  where  yon  our  county,  where  there  is  not  the  same  trouble, 
hare  a pond  at  a high  level,  and  a smaller  pond  at  a 15652.  You  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable  that  the 
lower  level,  it  is  simple.  This  is  a theory  or  my  own.  farmers  should  be  put  to  the  expense? — I believe  they 


course,  there  is  the  difficulty ; in  some  cases  where  yon 
hare  a pond  at  a high  level,  and  a smaller  pond  at  a 
lower  level,  it  is  simple.  This  is  a theory  or  my  own. 
I saw  in  the  citv  of  ^ 


I saw  in  the  city  of  Bruges  or  in  Courtrai,  one  of  the  would  buy  it  if  it  was  a success.  As  an  instance  of 

towns  or  corporations,  a sanitary  pump  which  was  that,  there  is  not  a farmer  who  has  not  got  a spray- 

tofcen  round  for  pumping  the  liquid  manure  from  the  teg  machine,  and  at  the  beginning  there  was  not  one 

sewers.  If  a pump  could  he  got  .in  distriets  where  the  for  a hundred  people,  and  now  even  the  labouring  man 

fishery  Conservators  make  themselves  troublesome — has  a spraying  machine.  When  they  are  sure  a thing 


4 ?or^hle  pnmp,  costing  about  £o,  that  would  pump  works  they  always  take  it  up. 

6 pond — pump  the  water  for  twenty  or  15653.  I gather  the  farmers 


XT  • ■ “ 1"““ — yum*)  one  water  ror  twenty  or  xuuuo.  x gatner  one  larmiers  are  Well  disposed  to- 

wonlJ  d>6i  68  .m  tee  flax  pond— I believe  that  wards  the  fishing  industry? — They  never  wonld  go  out 
ouid  work — a suction  foroe  pnmp.  The  one  I saw  was  of  their  way  to  give  annoyance  to  the  Fishery  Conser- 

p mpme  stuff  into  a big  puncheon  on  a wagon  drawn  vators,  and  the  farmers  in  the  locality  are  willing  to 

caii  +iTors6s'  Of  course  they  pumped  it  slowly,  be-  put  down  poaching  and  give  all  the  assistance  in  their 

two8*  °ey  v.ad  te  walt  f°r  another  puncheon.  About  power.  It  is  very  seldom  a farmer’s  son  is  caught 

. i ?ty.  PeTC'Jes  from  the  pond  it  wonld  naturally  per-  poaching — it  is  generally  some  people  who  should  be 

the  6 A°  ■ 6 tend.  If  there  was  a division  put  into  interested  in  the  fishery — labourers’  sons.  I know  very 

of  th  h ^te  ? epaoe  of  about  two  feet,  and  the  end  well  there  is  far  more  fish  poisoned  from  that  source 

of  a ftf®-  pnt  111  .W1te  this  pump  you  would  get  rid  than  from  the  flax-water — lime  and  spurge  and  that 

then  ttlcie?,  quantity  of  water  in  two  hours,  and  kind  of  thing  that  they  throw  into  Hie  river. 

bX  WouId  never  interfere  with  the  fish  or  any-  15654.  Mr.  Gordon.— You  said  tins  year  there  was 

an  area  of  320  acres.  If  the  area  is  increased  to  500 
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acres  within  the  next  year  or  two,  would  the  two  ex- 
isting mills  be  sufficient  to  scutch  that  area  ox  naxr. 
They  would  not  be  sufficient  to  scutch  it  all  early  in 
the  season. 

15655.  If  there  was  a quantity  of  flax  brought  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season  they  would  not  be  able 
to  attend  to  it?— They  would  not.  My  opinion  is  that 
we  will  have  500  acres  next  year,  or  perhaps  l,uuu 
acres,  but,  of  oourse,  a good  flax-mill  has  fourteen  or 
fifteen  scutchers,  and  in  our  two  scutch-mu.s,  if  we 
might  call  them  that,  there  are  only  four  or  five  men 
in  the  mill.  . . 

15656.  I Understand  the  Dunmanway  null  is  in- 
creasing  the  number  of  scutchers,  and  making  prepar- 
ations for  more  flax?— They  would  need  to  do  so. 

15657.  Now,  flax,  I understand,  is  grown  in  three 
districts  in  Cork?— In  Rosscarbery,  Dunmanway,  and 
Glonakilty.  ... 

15658.  Where  would  you  suggest  that  the  third  mill 
should  be  placed  if  the  area  increased?— Our  district, 
as  I described  it,  is  a three-corner  district.  The  Mau- 
Jatauavolla  Mill  touches  the  Rosscarbery  district,  and  the 
Dunmanway  Mill  touches  the  Dunmanway  district,  and 
the  third  place  is  Gearagh,  and  that  touches  the  largest 
area  of  flax — the  Kilmeen  district.  You  have  the  • 
whole  district  in  a triangle. 

15659.  Mr.  Hincholief. — Is  that  approaching  Balli- 
neen P— It  is  close  to  Ballineen  station.  _ 

15660.  Mr.  Gordon. — Is  there  an  old  mill  still  m 
existence?— There  is  a very  suitable  mill  in  Gearagh. 
There  is  one  mill  at  present  working  flour  and  grinding 
—I  know  it;  and  there  is,  close  by  that,  an  old  mill;  I 
never  examined  it,  but  your  inspector  could  say 
whether,  it  would  be  suitable. 

15661.  You  think  it  would  be  available  for  scutching? 

I am  sure  it  would  be  available.  There  is  another 

mill  also,  quite  close  to  the  neighbourhood,  that  would 
be  suitable. 

15662.  Mr.  Hinohclipf. — You  spoke  of  the  rippling 


of  flax  in  your  district? — Yes. 

15663.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  practised  ?— Not  in 
Ireland.  I have  seen  it  in  Belgium. 

15664.  Are  you  aware  that  some  growers  have  got  a 
ripple  for  the  Dunmanway  district  this  year?— I 
heard  that  the  other  day  from  the  instructor.  I just 
heard  that  one  party  was  rippling  his  flax,  about  an 
acre  in  extent.  I did  not  see  the  process  of  rippling. 

15665.  Where  did  yon  sell  your  flax  prior  to  last 
year?— We  always  sold  it  in  Cork — my  father  always 
sold  it  in  Cork. 

15666.  You  took  it  to  Cork  to  sell? — Yes,  sometimes 
we  sold  it  in  Ballineen,  a local  market,  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago,  when  flax-growing  was  in  full 
vogue,  when  there  was  a. large  quantity  of  flax. 

15667.  Had  you  not  a regular  market  up  till  a year 
or  two  ago  in  Dunmanway  and  Clonakilty? — Oh,  no; 
there  were  only  a few  growers  up  till  five  years  ago. 
They  nearly  all  had  to  send  it  to  Cork  or  Belfast. 
There  was  a local  market  in  Clonakilty,  but  it  was  a 
small  market. 

15668.  There  was  a regular  market? — There  was. 

15669.  This  year  had  you  a market  in  Clonakilty? — 
No,  all  in  Dunmanway. 

15670.  And  you  only  held  three  markets? — Only 
three. 

15671.  Were  the  growers  satisfied  with  three  mar- 
kets?— They  would  rather  have  two  early  markets  if 
there  was  more  competition — more  buyers. 

15672.  You  think  they  would  support  a movement 
to  have  a less  number  of  markets  in  order  to  have 
more  competition? — I am  sure  they  would._  Naturally 
enough,  a man  will  like  to  have  competition,  but  he 
does  not  like  to  have  only  one  or  two  buyers,  even 


if  he  knows  he  gets  a fairly  good  price.  You  are  di8- 
satisfied  if  you  are  dealing  with  only  one  man. 

15673.  There  ia  the  difficulty  that  the  farmer  must 
realise  the  flax  in  some  cases  in  order  to  get  money  to 
meet  certain  payments.  You  do  not  think  there.would 
be  any  difficulty  in  holding  it  over  for  the  three  mar- 
kets?— If  you  increase  the  mills  to  three  in  number 
perhaps  three  markets  would  do. 

15674.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  it  was  largely 
owing  to  Mr.  McFerran  and  Mr.  Christy  that  only 
three  markets  wore  hold? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

15675.  If  you  hold  three  markets  would  Dunmanway 
still  servo? — I think  it  would.  Personally,  I would 
like  to  hove  one  in  Clonakilty  and  the  other  two  in 
Dunmanway.  I think  it  would  work  better,  because 
Clonakilty  is  nearer  Gearagh  district — this  new  district 
whore  I suggest  a new  mill  could  bo  established. 

15676.  You  spoke  of  a co-operative  society — I think 
you  were  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a co- 
operative society  to  purchase  the  flax? — I thought  they 
purchased  flax  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

15677.  You  do  not  wish  to  put  forward  any  sugges- 
tion for  establishing  a co-operative  society? — No.  I 
thought  they  might  enter  into  competition  with  the 
other  buyers. 

15678.  Could  you  oxplain  to  the  Committee  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  for  the  purchase  of  seed  in 
County  Cork? — I could  not.  We  depended  entirely  on 
the  Department  and  Mr.  Christy,  the  instructor.  We 
bought  it  all  from  one  merchant  in  the  town  of  Clona- 
kilty. I understand  wo  gob  it  at  almost  cost  price. 

15679.  As  a matter  of  fact,  did  you  not  merely  state 
what  your  requirements  would  be — each  grower  stated 
ho  wanted  so  much  seed? — And  tho  merchant  only  pur- 
chased as  close  to  that  as  ho  possibly  could,  because  it 
is  an  expensive  seed,  and  ho  did  not  want  to  be  over- 
stocked. I purchased  the  seed  for  my  three  acres  that 
I was  going  to  set  this  year.  I had  to  purchase  it, 
because  I engaged  to  take  a certain  quantity  of  seed. 

15680.  The  local  merchant  has  no  difficulty  in  getting 
now,  good  seed? — None  whatever,  as  far  as  I heard. 

15681.  And  I gather  from  what  you  say  ho  sold  it  at 
a reasonable  profit? — Very  reasonable.  I am  informed 
— and  I have  reason  to  believe  it — that  it  was  sold  at 
cost  price.  It  brought  into  this  particular  merchant— 
there  are  two  or  three  hardware  shops  in  the  town— it 
brought  a lot  of  new  customers  into  the  shop,  and  that 
particular  merchant  has  a branch  house  in  Dunman- 
way, a large  house  in  Clonakilty,  and  one  in  Dun- 
manway,  and  they  had  a monopoly  of  the  trade  as  far 
as  selling  the  flax-seed,  and  that  brought  other  busi- 
ness. 

15682.  You  realise  that  beyond  the  help  Mr. 
Christy  afforded ? — Very  valuable  help  ho  gave. 

15683.  You  realise  that  beyond  the  help  Mr.  Christy 
gave  the  merchant  in  the  purchase  the  Department 
have  not  interfered? — No. 

15684.  I understood  you  to  say  that  they  got  it  from 
the  Department? — Mr.  Christy  undertook  and  guaran- 
' teed  to  get  good  seed,  and  gave  all  the  assistance  he 
oould.  I presume  he  advised  the  merchant. 

15685.  He  undertook  to  assist  in  tlie  testing  of  «i 
and  generally  to  advise,  but  beyond  that  he  took  no 
responsibility? — Oh,  no. 

15686.  I want  to  mako  that  clear  to  the  Committee. 

15687.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  this  pump,  what 
would  you  fix  it  to? — Of  oourse,  the  pump  I saw  wm 
fixed  to  the  cart.  If  you  make  any  wooden  frame  « 
would  he  my  idea,  and  let  the  water  off  twenty  yards 
from  the  pond. 

15688.  A wooden  frame? — The  same  as  the  cart. 

15689-90.  It  is  a very  simple  pump,  one  that  wor 
with  the  hand? — Very  simple.  The  pump  of  the  r 
Brigade  would  be  entirely  too  slow,  but  this  one  seem 
to  have  wonderful  capacity  for  pumping  liquid  man  . 


T.  Kearney. 

Esq,  J.D. 


T.  Kearney,  Esq.,  J.P.,  representing  the  Cork 
15691.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Cork  Commit, 
tee  of  Agriculture? — I was  a member  of  the  Cork  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  up  to  the  present  year;  I am 
not  at  present. 

15692.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  flax  in- 
dustry in  your  district— what  is  the  area  of  the  district? 
—My  district  would  be  Clonakilty  and  Rosscarbery  dia-’ 


County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined, 
trict.  I live  in  the  Rosscarbery  district,  but  I a“  ^ 
connected  with  the  Clonakilty  district — I a®.  1 , , - 
tween  both.  I live  in  Clonakilty  Rural  Dis 

15693.  Has  the  crop  increased  in  your  district?- 
Extremely  this  year — something  a little  m 
double. 
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— They  get  over  the  work,  but  unfortunately  only  t 


15694.  Due  to  Mr.  Christ}'? — Due  to  Mr.  Christy's 
instruction  and  energy. 

15695.  Backed  up  by  the  good  prices  last  winter? — 

Backed  up  by  the  good  prices,  and  thanks  to  the  De-  agree*  OI  a~cl. 1 w°uW  aot 

partment  of  Agriculture.  I think  I must  also  thank  the  greater  nart  arA  ™T°U  d iS  su®clenV  because 
those  people  for  sending  scutchers  down  to  the  local  without  tli e Pmone v n n ri  p e°f ,e j U nd  we  cannot  do 

acres  had  you  in  the  county?— When  Mr.  Christy 
inIa>rk°Wn  th°re  W°Uld  D0t  be  60  aores  of  flax  grown 

“US"  Vas  ■“  siting 


scutch-mills  to  show  them  how  to  do  the  work  pro- 
perly. 

15696.  What  was  the  price  last  year? — In  some  lots 
it  went  as  high  as  10s.  3dv  but  the  average  would  be 
7s.  6d.  and  8s..  It  increased  as  the  season  went  on; 

the  later  markets  were  better  than  the  early.  wards  of  -qnn  vT  , T , =>  --«>  -*■- 

15697.  Suppose  things  had  been  reversed,  and  you  tW  ™ P— Yes  l 2,nd  1 have  no  doubt  lf 

began  with  10s.  3d.  and  ran  down  to  5s.,  what  would  double  thaf  amount' thlsJe&T>  we  wil1 
have  been  the  effect?— It  would  have  stopped  growing.  “Ti  l T??  - JT?  .people  ,are  most  anxious.. 

15698.  So  that  the  whole  prosperity  of  the  c™  hi  nast  thnt  L Ilf  ,S  ^ lfc  be.  af  il 

Cork  depends  entirely  on  the  price,  and  that  price  de-  billed  itself  ° P osPerous  was  the  industry  that  it 
pends  on  what  the  spinners  are  able  to  give  or  con- 
sider it  is  fair  to  give? — I attribute  the  whole  of  the 
success  of  the  farmer  in  West  Cork  to  good  seed  in  the 
first  place,  and  to  good  prices.  We  should  be  guaran- 
teed a fair  price,  and  there  should  be  a local  market  in 
which  we  would  be  able  to  sell  the  flax. 

15699.  Do  you  attribute  the  price  in  any  way  to  Mr. 

Christy? — I attribute  it  entirely  to  Mr.  Christy,  be- 
cause I understood  that  he  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing down  this  Northern  buyer.  I thoroughly  under- 
stand— at  least,  was  given  to  understand — that  he  was 
instrumental  in  getting  this  man  from  Strabane,  and 
were  it  not  for  his  going  down,  I must  tell  you  we 
would  have  had  to  sell  the  flax  at  the  very  same  prices 
as  other  years. 

15700.  Do  you  think  this  gentleman  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  gave  you  more  for  it  than  he  would  have 
given  any  other  person? — Not  more  to  me— I do  not 
believe  he  would  give  me,  individually,  more. 

15701.  Would  he  give  the  Cork  people  any  more? — I 
do  not  know  what  he  may  do,  but  I know  he  generally 
gave  more  than  we  expected. 

15702.  You  may  take  it  he  gave  the  market  price  ? — 

Allow  me  to  explain.  Perhaps  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  we  had  a local  market  in  Clonakilty,  and  my  flax 
was  scutched  in  the  local  flax  mill.  There  was  a mar- 
ket held  in  Clonakilty,  and  my  neighbours  sold  their 
flax  there,  and  it  was  considered  by  the  mill-owner  that 
a man’s  flax  was  better  than  mine!  I thought  I would 
send  my  flax  to  Belfast.  ‘ The  highest  price  that  the 
flax  fetched  was  6s.  9d.  per  stone,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  be  better  flax  than  mine.  I got  the  name  of  a 
gentleman,  Mr.  Oulton,  in  Belfast,  and  I sent  him  a 
ordinary  strick  of  flax.  I put  it  up  in  a 
ribbon  box,  and  sent  it  in  to  Mr.  Oulton,  and  I asked 
what  he  thought  flax  of  that  description  would  be  able 
to  fetch.  He  wrote  hank  t.W.  if. 


T°-(.etJih'  .ire  wrofce  back  tbat  was  hard  to  judge 
Irish  flax  by  a small  sample,  but  if  it  was  equal  to  the 
samp  e it  would  fetch  a fair  price.  The  following  week 
I sent  ten  stone,  with  the  result  that  I got  10s.  a stone, 
then  I sent  the  bulk,  and  I got  10s.  3d.  a stone, 
whereas  better  flax  was  sold  in  Clonakilty  at  6s.  9d. 
as  snows  that  we  are  ruined  by  want  of  competition, 
am  surprised  the  Cork  firm  gave  so  much,  for  if  we 
„ not)  it  to  them  we  had  to  burn  it  or  make 
°Llt'  We  can  grow  as  good  flax  as  can  be 
grown  in  the  world.  I saw  flax  in  Belgium  and  Hol- 
d,  and  here  are  samples  of  my  flax — one  was  grown 
“ lea  and  tbe  other  on  stubble.  The  shorter  is  the 
one  grown  on  lea. 

bpff/rf'i other  is  mucb  stronger?— It  is  a most 
beautiful  field  of  flax.  I heard  Mr.  Christy  say  he 
TwnTW,/ucb  qualit7  of  Sax  in  West  Cork, 
than  J-41™8  Stewart— Your  lea  was  thicker 

than  the  stubble  ground?— The  lea  flax  was  stronger, 
lwn-  Ttr<?nger  in  tbe  straw. 

n ’S  ®ner  ° — ^be  i0a  is  the  shorter  of  the  two. 
*— _*•  Chairman. — The  average  price  for  the  past 
you  say  has  been  4s.  to  7s.  per  stone? 

S'  5*  price?— -It  never  pays. 

7«  h • ”°uld  you  grow  it  if  you  continued  to  get 
' r . . ai?  one  °f  the  few,  with  my  father,  who 


15714.  That  is  long  ago? — Long  ago. 

15/15.  How  did  it  kill  itself? — By  mismanagement, 
there  was  too  much  of  it  grown  so  that  the  people 
were  unable  to  manage  it  properly,  and  it  was  dressed 
m an  unpresentable  state.  Northern  buyers  used  to 
come  down  to  Ballineen  and  three  or  four  firms  used 
to  be  represented  there,  and  we  had  a house  in  Cork, 
Mr.  Pollock’s,  and  there  were  2,000  or  3,000  stones  of 
flax  sold  in  the  market  in  one  day. 

.15716.  You  think  the  Department  should  encourage 
it  by  helping  to  get  good  seed  ? — Yes. 

15717.  And  by  inducing  Northern  buyers  to  come 
down  and  give  good  prices?— Good  fair  prices.  I 
would  say  if  we  got  an  assurance  of  8s.,  you  would  have 
plenty  of  splendid  flax,  such  as  the  flax  I produce  there 
in  my  district  in  West  Cork. 

15718.  The  fishery  people  are  an  impediment? — 
They  are.  I myself  was  one  of  the  parties  prosecuted 
this  time  two  years. 

15719.  What  were  you  prosecuted  for? — I was  pro- 
secuted for  letting  the  water  into  the  small  stream 
where  I never  saw  fish  as  long  as  my  finger. 

15720.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  fish  there  smaller 
than  your  finger? — There  are  several — the  majority 
are  smaller. 

15721.  May  there  not  be  other  very  small  fish? — 
There  are.  They  never  grow  to  any  extent  there. 

15722.  What  are  these  young  fish? — Some  little  fry 
— I do  not  know  what  name — they  are  a form  of  fry. 

15723.  They  might  be  young  salmon  P — No  salmon  go 
up  there.  It  is  too  far  away  from  the  sea.  I do  not 
think  salmon  go  up  there.  I never  heard  of  salmon 
within  five  miles  of  me. 

15724.  Big  salmon,  but  what  about  small  ones? — I 
never  saw  them. 

15725.  Is  your  flax-dam  near  the  stream? — I have  a 
flax-dam  near  the  stream,  but  I am  more  comfortably 
circumstanced  with  regard  to  dams  than  a lot  of  my 
neighbours,  because  I have  an  extensive  marsh,  and 
when  the  flax-water  leaves  my  pond  I can  turn  it  into 
my  own  marsh  of  over  twenty  acres  before  it  gets 
into  the  river;  I am  favourably  circumstanced  that 
way. 

15726.  On  this  occasion  for  what  were  you  prose- 
cuted; did  you  let  the  water  direct  into  tlie  river? — 

I may  tell  you  how  the  thing  occurred.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  water  going  into  the  stream — I cannot  call 
it  a river,  hut  a stream — I neglected  to  do  it — it  was 
the  following  day  after  I put  my  flax  into  the  pond — 

I think  it  was  Saturday,  and  the  following  day  was 
Sunday,  and  there  was  a fair  at  Clonakilty  on  Monday. 
When  the  flax-water  is  done  with  we  let  the  stream 
take  its  oourse,  and  I had  not  diverted  the  stream  into 
the  land  when  the  water  bailiff  came. 

15727.  That  is  how  the  offence  "was  committed? — 
Just  after  the  flax  was  in  the  pond.  I went  into  the 
fair  at  Clonakilty,  and  therefore  was  not  able  to  look 
after  the  business  properly  and  the  bailiff  found  the 
water  from  the  dam  running  into  the  stream  and  I 
was  prosecuted. 

15728.  That  would  not  be  strong? — It  was  not 
strong,  but  notwithstanding  the  strength  they  pro- 


__  contmued  growing  flax  during  the  last  fifty  years  secuted,  and  when  we  were  brought  up  at  Rosscar- 

alive  ?€Ver  ^PPed  growing.  We  kept  the  industry  bery,  my  friend,  Mr.  Deane,  was  the  Chairman,  and 

T growing  an  acre  or  two,  or  sometimes  five,  he  suggested  that  a Committee  of  the  Justices  would 

tbe  distaht^  ^ ^ew  tbab  kept  tbe  industry  alive  in  «++“«*  °"'1  ""  '",+  +l’“  co,T°,’ 

were  twelve  mills  engaged? — Twelve 
IWin  a.radlus  °f  twenty  miles. 

15711  aow  there  are  only  two? — Only  two. 

• Are  these  two  sufficient  for  the  present  area? 


attend  and  go  out  and  see  the  several  ponds,  and  come 
to  terms  with  the  Conservators. 

15729.  Mr.  Lane. — What  did  Mr.  Deane  fine  you? — 
He  would  not  fine  at  all.  The  actions  were  adjourned 
for  the  purpose  of  the  deputation  going  to  see  the 


Dublin. 
July  27,  1910. 

T.  Kearney. 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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15730.  Chairman— Did  they  go?— Tlioy  went  to  see, 
and  they  condemned  some  ponds  where  it  was  impos- 
sible to  alter  the  course  into  the  stream,  but  the 
majority  of  farmers  that  had  dams  complied  with  what 
the  magistrates  decided  for  them  to  do,  with  the  result 
that  there  were  no  prosecutions  last  year.  It  is  a great 
impediment,  because  you  know  we  cannot  possibly 
steep  flax  or  get  water  on  the  top  of  the  mountains ; We 
must  go  to  some  low-lying  places  to  make  dams,  and 
if  this  thing  is  persevered  in  we  must  stop  sowing  flax 
altogether. 

15731.  Is  it  the  custom  after  the  flax  is  steeped  to 
let  off  a portion  of  water  before  you  begin  to  take  it 
out? — It  was  the  custom  in  some  places,  but  now  even 
my  own  flax  I was  not  able  to  put  it  into  one  dam, 
and  I had  to  put  it  into  another,  and  my  man,  in  order 
to  avoid  prosecution — my  man  had  to  wade  in  up  to 
hiB  waist,  which  is  very  disagreeable,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  labour  you  would  hardly  get  men  to  do  it. 

15732.  You  let  a portion  off? — I let  none  of  it  off 
because  I had  no  alternative. 

15733.  Did  you  take  it  out  without  letting  off  auy 
water? — Certainly,  in  this  particular  pond,  which  was 
not  a very  big  one. 

15734.  If  you  had  taken  any  water  off  you  would 
have  had  to  let  it  go  into  the  river? — Into  tho  river. 

15785.  What  sort  of  bailiffs  have  you? — We  do  not 
think  them  very  bad,  but  when  you  are  prosecuted  you 
do  not  consider  them  good. 

15736.  Do  you  think  they  act  justly  in  all  cases? — 
I do  not  know.  I know  very  well  there  are  two  great 
bodies — the  Fishery  Conservators  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — who  are  taking  a great  interest  in  the 
flax  business.  They  are  two  great  bodies  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  I do  not  know 'which  industry  is  the 
most  profitable.  One  time  at  a meeting  of  the  County 
Committee,  when  I asked  for  a small  subsidy  for  prizes 
for  growing  flax  to  encourage  the  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Bishop  of  Hess,  who  was  there — lie  presided 
at  the  County  Committee  meeting — said  ho  thought 
that  whatever  the  flax  would  do  it  would  not  bo  much 
more  profitable  than  other  industries,  and  lie  thought 
the  fisheries  should  be  protected.  I know  we  derived 
a thousand  more  from  the  flax  than  from  the  fish, 
because. I never  saw  a fish  oven  four  miles  off  that  it 
would  be  worth  any  angler’s  while  to  catch. 

15737.  Who  are  the  Conservators? — They  are  out  in 
Bandon  district.  I never  was  interested  in  them,  be- 
cause they  Jo  not  concern  me  one  way  or  another. 

15738.  They  concern  you  now? — They  concern  mo  as 
regards  flax-water,  bnt  not  so  far  as  regards  fish,  be- 
cause I never  saw  anyone  get  a fish  which  was  worth 
while  catching. 


15739.  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
that  the  farmers  should  be  got  to  make  catcli-dams. 
Do  yon  think  it  would  be  very  much  trouble  to 
make  them. — In  some  cases  where  when  you  let  the 
water  off  it  gets  into  other  dams.  I don’t  find  it  diffi- 
cult in  n sense  myself..  I let  the  bulk  of  water  go  into 
a large  marsh,  and  it  did  no  harm,  but  otherwise,  in 
order  to  keep  it  out  of  the  river,  I would  have  to  make 
a small  pond  off  the  main  one. 

15740.  Mr.  Lane.  You  won’t  be  prosecuted  any 
more  now  because  you  are  taking  care?— As  long  as  I 
observed  the  rules  in  connection  with  changing  the 
water  they  promised  me  that  I would  not. 

15741.  It  was  no  great  difficulty  ?— It  was  no  diffi- 
culty at  all  to  do  it. 


15742.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  ignorance? — It 
was  neglect,  because  I did  not  happen  to  do  it. 

.15743.  You  did  not  squabble  with  the  Conservators? 
— I did  not  squabble  with  them,  because  if  there  is 
law  on  their  side  at  all  they  were  justified  in  doing  it. 

15744.  You  say  that  in  your  district  the  flax  was  a 
thousand  times  more  important  than  the  fish  ? — In  my 
district. 


15745.  How  many  men  are  there  fishing  for  salmon 
just  about  Kinsale? — There  are  a good  many. 

15746.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  there  are 
242? — I would  not  contradict  you.  I never  took  much 
interest  in  it. 

15747.  These  men  are  fishing  for  salmon,  and  they 
depend  for  their  supply  on  the  young  salmon  up  in 
your  streams  ? — Yes. 

15748.  If  yon  kill  the  young  salmon  how  can-  it  go 
on?— -Well,  I did  not  think  60,  but  the  flax-water- may 
be  injurious. 


15749.  You  see  you  have  almost  as  many  fishermen 
in  the  Bandon  district  as  you  have  flax-growers  so 
that  it  is  only  reasonable  that  there  should  be  some 
protection  for  their  industry? — There  should  be  some 
protection.  I really  am  not  able  to  give  much  account 
of  the  fishery  business,  because  I never  took  an  interest 
in  it. 

15750.  What  tho  fishory  people  want  you  to  do  is 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  fish,  and  we  want  to  avoid 
the  prosecutions? — Wo  promised  to  do  everything  to 
obviate  difficulties,  and  I am  sure  my  neighbours  and 
tho  people  will  do  everything  they  can,  but  it  is  quite 
impossible,  nearly 

15751.  You  think  if  the  fishery  people  were  to  ap- 
point a representative!  and  the  Hax-giwers  were  to 
appoint  a representative,  and  go  round  the  different 
flax-growers  of  tho  district,  and  examine  the  dams 
they  might  got  so  mo  useful  arrangement  made?— That 
would  be  a good  idea. 

15752.  It  would  be  bettor  to  do  that  than  fight?— 
There  is  no  use  in  fighting  at  all.  There  is  nothing 
pleasant.or  than  to  make  an  amicable  arrangement 
and  see  if  anything  can  bo  done. 

15753.  I hope  wo  may  bo  able  to  manage  it?— I 
would  bo  happy  if  you  wore. 

15754.  Mr.  Gordon. — I understand,  Mr.  Kearney, 
that  after  yon  had  put  your  flax  in  the  dam  you 
allowed  sufficient  water  to  run  into  it  to  fill  it? — Yes— 
a portion  of  it.  It  is  a very  small  stream,  and  we  allow 
a little  portion  of  water  to  run  in  until  such  time 
as  tho  dam  is  full,  and  thon  wo  change  the  stream 
again. 

15755.  After  tho  dam  was  filled  you  turned  off  the 
water? — Wo  turned  the  fresh  water  away  and  let  it  go 
its  own  course. 

1575G.  If  your  attention  had  been  drawn  to  tho  fact 
that  tho  water  was  running  out  of  the.  darn,  you  would 
have  stopped  it? — Undoubtedly.  It  was  my  own  neg- 
lect, because  I did  not  expect  the  bailiff  would  come 
so  soon — it  was  through  having  to  go  to  the  fair  in  the 
early  morning,  and  as  I live  a distance  from  the  town, 
the  result  was  that  beforo  I thought  there  was  any 
injury  to  anything  they  came  in  my  absence. 

15757.  You  considor’it  was  rather  a drastic  action 
to  summon  you,  because  if  your  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  it  yon  would  have  stopped  the  water?— Un- 
doubtedly, and  that  immediately. 

15758.  Do  you  consider  that  a flax  crop  is  quite  as 
profitable  as  other  crops? — It  is  the  way  the  prices 
were  and  the  way  it  w’ent  on  last  year.  There  is  no 
crop  half  so  profitable.  1 know  a farmer— she  is  a 
lady,  a widow — in  my  neighbourhood,  that  at  the  last 
little  market  in  Dunmauway  this  year  for  the  produce 
of  about  21-  acros  of  land  made  £66  at  that  local 
market. 

15759.  That  is  21  acros,  Irish? — Yes. 

15760.  What  would  yon  consider  a fair  average  yield 
for  flax? — I consider  that  in  ordinary  years  an  average 
of  40- stone  to  the  acre  would  lie  a fair  average,  but  I 


bolieve  myself  that  the  average  this  year  will  be  over 
40  stone,  at  least  from  tho  magnificent  appearance. 

15761.  40  stone  to  the  statute  acre? — And  perhaps 
more.  In  the  case,  that  I spoke  of,  I believe  she  lwd 
60  stone  last  year.  Very  often  I had  60  stone. 

15762.  If  you  had  an  average  yield  of  40  stone  to 
the  statute  acre,  what  price  do  you  consider  would 
pay  with  that  yield? — I would  say  that  8s.  a stone 
would  pay.  There  is  a lot  of  expense  attaching  to  it- 
It  must  be  attended  and  laboured.  I need  not  tell 
you  that  labour  is  very  scarce  and  very  hard  to 
and  the  labour  has  gone  up  every  way,  and  we  have 
to  look  into  that.  Labour  is  very  scarce  and  dear  in 
our  locality  at  present.  . 

15763.  You  consider  if  you  could  get  a yield  of 
stone  and  an  average  price  of  8s.,  you  would  con- 
tinue to  grow  flax? — I think  they  would. 

15764.  And  the  area  would  increase? — Immensely. 

15765.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
labour  in  your  district?— There  is  a certain  custom- 
prevails,  as  Mr.  Deane  explained,  that  the  neig  * 
hours  all  help  each  other.  I pull  mine  to-day  and  we 
get  the  neighbours  to  assist  and  we  go  to  them 
next  day.  I believe  that  if  each  farmer  had  to  do  am 
own  work  he  Would  never  get  over  it. 

15766.  So  long  as  the  people  continue  to  help  o 
another  you  think  the  difficulty  can  bo  easily  0 
come? — I think  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  overco  ' 
ing  the  difficulty  so  long  as  the  people  art  Pu"ing- 
gather,  as  lam  proud  to  say  thav  are  doing  at  pres  > 
at  all  events. 
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15767.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  in  your  district  you 
ere  in  the  habit  of  growing  flax  on  lea  land? — That  is 
the  custom.  I had  not  for  a good  while  before  flax  in 
any  other  land  except  lea  land  till  this  year. 

15768.  Mr.  Christy  carried  out  some  experiments  in 
growing  flax  after  stubble? — Yes,  it  is  on  Mr.  Christy’s 
suggestion  I planted  on  the  stubble. 

15769.  What  is  your  experience? — My  experience  is 
grand.  I never  saw  such  a magnificent  crop,  and  more 
than  that,  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance.  It  grew  very 
well  from  the  start;  it  grew  a fine  healthy  natural 
colour  from  the  very  start. 

15770.  Have  many  people  adopted  that  plan? — A 
good  many,  and  I think  it  will  be  the  sole  principle 
in  the  future. 

15771.  You  had  a scheme  of  giving  prizes  for  flax  on 
foot  last  year  in  Cork? — Yes.  We  got  £30  last  year  to 
be  distributed  in  Clonakilty  and  Dunmanway. 

35772.  How  did  it  work? — It  worked  very  well. 
15773.  Had  you  much  competition? — We  had  a lot 
of  competition.  We  have  the  same  this  year,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  judge  or  inspec- 
tor this  year  to  make  a distinction,  because  it  is  all 
good.  He  will  have  something  to  do  this  year  to  make 
a distinction. 

15774.  You  think  it  stimulates  the  farmers? — Un- 
doubtedly, aud,  one  thing,  they  go  to  the  trouble  of 
keeping  it  cleaner— they  clean  it  better  because  that  is 
one  of  the  conditions  that  it  must  be  clean.  They 
weed  it,  and  I saw  a great  many  that  never  would  do 
it  otherwise,  clipping  away  the  briars  and  things  for 
the  purpose  of  the  judges  going  round,  and  I think  it  is 
a great  means  of  stimulating  the  people. 

15776.  I think  it  was  you  who  recommended  the 
County  Committee  to  adopt  the  scheme?— It  was.  I 
was  the  only  member  of  the  Committee  that  knew  any- 
thing  about  flax. 

15776.  You  consider  it  would  be  a mistake  to  drop 
it?— I consider  it  would  be  a mistake  to  drop  it,  be- 
cause it  is  very  desirable.  The  growers  do  many  things 
to  keep  the  crop  clean,  and  everyone  is  most  anxious 
to  get  the  prizes,  if  only  for  the  distinction. 

15777.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — I understand  you  had  diffi- 
culty in  getting  water  to  ret  the  flax  ? — Some  parties 
have.  I have  no  difficulty.  I have  abundance  of 
water,  but  some  people  have  difficulty. 

15778.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  ponds  have  been 
dug  out  so  near  the  streams? — That  is  the  reason,  for 
we  cannot  all  get  water  except  from  the  rivers  or 
streams. 

15779.  And  owing  to  the  fact  they  are  near  to  the 
stream,  when  they  are  in  gravel  they  may  leak  a little 
and  you  have  to  run  water  into  them? — If  you  have 
gravel  some  of  it  will  get  through  in  spite  of  the  best 
effort?.  You  cannot  make  the  dam  water-tight,  and 
the  flax-water  is  more  penetrating  than  fresh  water — 
it  will  go  through  where  fresh  water  will  not. 

15780.  The  water  which  goes  past  your  dams,  or  out 
of  your  dams,  goes  afterwards  into  the  big  pond  which 
supplies  Mr.  Coakley’s  mills? — Yes;  the  water  from 
my  pond  will  eventually  reach  that  place.  It  does  not 
follow  that  all  the  water  is  going  through  to  Mr. 
Coakley.  The  river  is  following  the  usual  course  and 
Mr.  Coakley  has  a mill-race  made  to  the  dam. 

15781.  I think,  as  a matter  of  fact,  last  year  it  did 
go  into  the  big  pond? — Yes,  it  did  get  int-o  the  big 
pond. 

. 15782.  And  there  it  would  be  largely  diluted  before 
it  found  its  way  into  the  river?— To ‘a  great  extent. 

15783.  ‘Was  that  matter  taken  into  account  by  the 
Fishery  Conservators? — They  took  that  matter  into 
account  so  far  as  my  ponds  were  concerned.  The 
magistrates  decided  with  the  Conservators—' they  ex- 
onerated me,  because  they  thought  1 was  free  from 
blame,  and  I say  it  will  be  accepted  in  other  cases  in 
my  locality.  It  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  prevent 
the  water  going  into  the  river  except  they  take  the 
flax  out  of  the  pond,  and  leave  the  water  in  and 
wade  into  the  water  up  to  the  waist,  because 
they  cannot  possibly  do  it  otherwise,  unless  they  have 
4 .as  H®ane  suggests,  and  that  would  be 

rather  difficult,  because  perhaps  twenty  neighbours 
’’fluid  be  getting  it  out  at  the  same  time.  They  must 
attend  to  the  retting  business  when  it  has  to  be  done 
perhaps  you  may  have  them  all  calling  for  their  turn 
at  the  same  time. 

pa'n  y<m  go  baok  the  time  When  there  were 
0 acres? — I can  go  back  to  the  time  when  there  were 
ousands  of  ficres — when  there  were  twelve  soutch 
mills  employed  in  a radius  of  twenty  miles,  varying 


from  six  stocks,  and  Mr.  Minnis  had  twelve  stocks 
working  at  one  time,  and  then,  I think,  they  would 
be  down  to  four  stocks  perhaps. 

15785.  How  many  mills  would  be  actually  working 
when  the  area  decreased  to  300  acres?— There  would 
not  be  many  at  a time.  These  mills  all  dwindled 
away.  bince  the  area  decreased  to  about  300  acres  I 
iwmv  i?e,llad  more  than  two  or  three  mills. 
io/Bo.  iou  “mk  you  had  only  two  or  three  just 
as  you  have  only  two  now?— Yes. 

15787.  Is  it  the  general  feeling  amongst  the  flax- 
growers  that  the  facilities  for  scutching  are  not  suffi- 
cienb?— Undoubtedly,  they  are  not  at  all  sufficient,  be- 
oause  I know  this  year  we  are  confined  to  the  two 
mills,  though  I am  told  Mr.  Cotter  has  got  nine 
stocks— I am  told  he  is  going  to  have  ten  stocks  this 
year.  That  will  be  an  advantage  with  the  amount  of 
flax  this  year,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  there  will  not 
be  enough  water— at  present  I know  that  Mr. 
Coakley  could  not  scutch  at  all  for  want  of  water. 
We  must  wait  until  we  get  a supply  of  water  and  that 
wui^  delay  the  thing  otherwise. 

• 1,57,?8'  Mr-  Christy  went  down  the  scutching 

is  better?— Far  better. 


15789.  And  that  must  have  had  an  effect  on  the 
price  apart  from  the  Northern  firm  sending  a buyer?— 
Mr.  Christy  went  to  the  pains  of  taking  samples  and 
sending  them  up  to  the  Northern  firm,  and  when 
they  saw  the  quality  and  the  way  it  was  handled  they 
sent  down  a buyer— one  firm  in  Strabane  sent  down 
a mail  to  two  or  three  markets,  and  he  was  delighted 
with  the  samples  of  the  flax.  He  did  not 
go  to  the  last  market,  and  we  had  only  the  Cork 
man,  but  he  gave  the  same  prices,  because  it  would 
have  been  manifest  what  the  object  would  be,  but 
if  we  had  not  the  Northern  man  you  may  depend  on 
it  we  would  have  had  the  same  result — os.  to  6s.  a 


. lfl<90.  You  used  to  send  flax  to  be  sold  on  commis- 
si01^?— I sent  it  a couple  of  times. 

15791.  Hare  you  heard  anythiug  of  the  auctioning 
of  flax  ? — No. 

15792.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  send  the 
flax  to  be  sold  by  auction  ? — It  is  very  troublesome  to 
be  sending  kit  to  Belfast.  We  prefer  the  buver  to 
come  down,  because  you  may  get  Mr.  Deane  and  my- 
self and  a-  few  people  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  but 
the  majority  would  not  bother  with  it.  That  is  my 
experience  of  the  district. 

115793.  Supposing  you  and  Mr.  Deane  and  some  of 
the  bigger  growers  of  the  district  sent  the  flax  to 
Belfast  and  got  comparatively  good  prices  for  it, 
might  not  that  induce  the  smaller  growers  to  send 
theirs? — I would  not  be  surprised,  but  I know  that 
heretofore,  when  the  prices  were  had,  it  would  never 
pay  to  send  all  the  flax  to  Belfast,  and,  of  course,  we 
cannot  always  have  good  flax,  and  there  are  some  ex- 
penses attached  to  it,  and  you  may  get  as  good  a 
price  at  home  as  in  Belfast. 

15794.  If  you  got  it  better  scutched  it  is  more  suit- 
able for  the  finer  spinner? — We  have  a vast  improve- 
ment in  the  scutching,  and  not  alone  that,  but  the 
men — the  local  scutchers — were  shown  how  to  handle 
and  manage  it,  so  that  I believe  it  will  be  better  in  the 
future.  I also  suggest  that  it  is  quite  impossible  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs — now  when  the  flax  is 
being  pulled  and  got  into  the  ponds— it  is  impossible 
for  Mr.  Christy  to  cope  with  the  difficulty.  Some 
people  could  do  without  him,  but  the  majority  cannot 
do  it  without  instruction,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  get  at  the  whole  thing  in  the  present  state  of 


15795.  Mr.  Crawford. — About  how  much  flax  do  you 
grow? — About  three  acres  ithis  year;  sometimes  be- 
tween two  and  five. 

15796.  How  much  land  do  you  farm? — About  150 
acres. 

15797.  So  there  is  no  danger  of  your  land  being 
flaxed  out  P— No,  and  in  connection  with  that,  I do 
not  believe  in  it.  I think  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  that 
it  will  injure  the  land,  because  there  is  a small  far- 
mer in  my  locality  (his  name  is  Minnis)  who  has  a very 
limited  supply  of  land,  65  acres,  and  who  has  grown 
flax  from  fifty  years  ago  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
never,  like  myself,  discontinued  the  growth,  and  I find 
he  had  it  every  year  as  good  as  the  others,  and  his  crops 
were  as  good  as. any  farmers’.  He  has  gone  repeatedly 
over  and  over  his  lands,  perhaps  he  grows  it  every  four 
years,  and  his  land  has  not  deteriorated. 


July  27, 1910. 

T.  Kearney, 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


t,  15798.  Do  you  know  is  lie  satisfied  with  the  results 

D““-  from  the  flax-sro.vingf-Perfehtly. 

July  27, 1910.  15799.  So  that  it  pays  a man  who  grows  it  well?— It 

— pays  to  grow  it  well,  and  he  held  on  and  found  it  paid 
T.  Kearney,  him  when  it  was  not  so  good  as  it  is  at  present. 

Esq.,  J.P.  15800.  Do  you  consider  there  is  an  improvement  in 
the  cleanness  of  the  fields  from  weeds? — Certainly. 
We  are  fortunate  in  that  way,  that  we  are  not  prone 
to  much  weeds — our  land  is  not  troubled  with  weeds 
very  much. 

15801.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Did  you  always  grow 
flax  on  the  lea?— Very  often.  Up  till  the  present 
year  I have  never  had  flax  except  on  the  lea,  and  we 
look  on  the  lea  as  being  an  easy  way  of  growing  flax, 
because  if  we  have  a lea  field  and  put  it  in  flax, 
and  if  there  is  a danger  that  the  land  will  become  de- 
teriorated, it  is  a very  easy  way  of  breaking  up  lea 
land  for  potatoes  or  roots.  Wo  have  the  manure,  and 
remove  injury  done  by  flax.  We  consider  it  like  a 
catch-crop,  as  it  breaks  up  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  easily  worked  and  put  into  duty  for  the 
root  crop  and  other  things  in  the  following  year. 

15802.  Have  you  any  grubs  in  your  lea  oats? — 
Grubs? 

15803.  Worms? — Very  seldom.  In  some  cases_ you 
may  find  a grub  or  wire-worm,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  we  do  not  complain. 

15804.  When  it  does  occur  it  makes  a total  failure? 
—It  would  be  a total  failure,  but  it  does  not  often 
occur  in  our  locality. 

15805.  You  would  not  have  it  in  the  next  crop  ? — No. 

15806.  By  sowing  flax  the  year  after  the  lea  you 
would  be  sure  not  to  have  the  grub  ? — Put  the  flax  in 
the  second  year  after  the  lea  ? — We  do  not  adopt  that, 
and  I do  not  approve  of  it — I would  not  approve  of 
the  rotation  of  flax  two  years,  one  after  the  other. 

15807.  In  the  North  sometimes  they  drop  out  the 
lea  flax  altogether? — (No  answer). 

15808.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  lay  great  stress 
on  good  seed,  Mr.  Kearney? — We  had  extremely  good 
seed  this  year.  I think  myself  that  99  per  cent,  of  the 
seed  germinated  and  grew  this  year,  and  we  do  not 
put  in  now — under  Mr.  Christy’s  instructions — we  do 
not  put  in  as  much  seed  as  we  used  to  do.  We  used 
to  put  in  ten  pecks  to  the  acre,  and  we  do  not  put  in 
now  more  than  nine,  perhaps  less. 

15809.  Have  you  had  in  previous  years  any  experi- 
ence of  bad  seed? — We  had.  I know  that  two  years 
ago  I got  a description  of  seed,  and  it  was  all  the 
white  blossom  seed,  and  it  was  perfectly  useless.  How- 
ever, we  were  compensated  for  it. 

15810.  Outside  the  white  blossom  seed,  had  you  ever 
any  experience  of  bad  seed  in  other  years? — I do  not 
remember  that  we  had  any  reason  to  complain  much 
of  the  seed.  We  had  two  descriptions.  This  (points 
to  one  sample  of  flax)  was  presented  to  me  by  the  firm 
I got  the  seed  from — this  was  Pernau  Crown,  and  the 
other  was  the  Shamrock  brand. 

15811.  Which  is  the  Pernau  Crown? — The  longest 

15812.  Seed  from  the  same  firm? — No. 

15813.  How  did  you  pull  this  flax,  Mr.  Kearney — 
did  you  go  along  and  pick  the  top  long  ones  or  all 
the  shorter? — The  average  crop  I tell  you,  if  I went 
as  you  suggest,  and  picked  long  flax,  I would  get  flax 
over  five  feet  long.  It  would  be  no  difficulty. 

15814.  Where  this  grew  were  there  no  shorter  stalks? 
— No,  very  little. 

15815.  This  is  long  and  short  altogether? — The  bulk 
of  the  crop,  I assure  you  of  that.  If  I were  to  look 
for  longer  I could  get  several  samples  longer. 

15816.  I suppose  so,  but  you  pulled  it  naif-way — 
you  caught  a lot  of  flax? — I just  pulled  it  up,  as  it 
was. 

15817.  Still,  suppose  you  had  caught  the  sample 
down  near  the  ground,  do  you  think  you  would  not 
have  pulled  almost  as  much  of  the  shorter  flax? — No. 
I would  say  that  you  could  if  flax  is  sown  over  thick. 

15818.  There  is  no  shorter? — No  shorter. 

15819.  That  is  a fair  average  ? — That  is  the  average 

15820.  On  new  land — there  will  be  a good  lot  of  new 
land  that  has  never  been  flaxed  before? — Yes. 

15821.  And  I think  you  say  you  find  no  difference 
in  the  crop  produced  on  land  that  had  been  previously 
flaxed  and  the  new  land  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I had 
flax  myself  last  year  in  a lea  field  that  was  not  tilled 
for  twenty  years.  It  was  in  pasture  for  twenty  years. 


15822.  You  say  you  allow  a little  water  to  run  over 
the  flax  while  in  steep? — I beg  your  pardon. 

15823.  You  let  a little  water  run  over  the  flax  in 
the  steep? — I always  let  a little  fresh  water  run 
through  the  pond.  It  improves  the  quality,  though 
it  may  delay  the  process  of  retting,  but  I consider  it 
improves  the  quality  of  the  flax  by  allowing  a little 
fresh  water  through,  because  it  lceep3  it  a better  col. 
our. 

15824.  What  colour  does  it  .give? — It  gives  a 
white  colour — not  over  white — you  would  see  flax 
whiter — but  not  at  all  dark — a beautiful  blae  colour— 
not  too  white  and  not  too  dark. 

15825.  You  have  not  water  that  gives  a dark  colour? 
— No,  I was  bound  for  the  last  couple  of  years  to  try 
and  keep  the  whole  of  the  water  in  the  dams,  and  I 
was  not  able  to  lot  the  flax-wator  off  for  fear  of  the 
Fishery  Conservators,  who  might  object,  so  that  we- 
had  to  confine  the  pond  to  the  water  in  it,  and  I do 
not  approve  of  that  system,  as  the  fresh  water  im- 
proves the  quality. 

1582C.  That  pond  gave  a darker  colour,  did  it  not?— 
It  gave  a dark  colour  because  I had  to  confine  it  to- 
the  water  in  it. 

15827.  Outside  the  quality  it  would  give  the  best 
yield? — I never  tested  it  in  that  way — one  would  be 
nearly  as  good  as  tho  other. 

15828.  You  mentioned  about  sending  samples  to 
Belfast? — Yes. 

15829.  That  would  be  au  average  strick? — What  the 
miller  holds  in  his  hands. 

15830.  Did  you  make  any  sales  from  this  sample?— 
I made  no  sales,  because  the  agent  that  I sent  it  to 
replied  to  say  that  it  was  hard  to  judge  Irish  flax  by 
such  a small  sample,  but  if  tho  bulk  was  equal  to  it  it 
would  he  likely  to  bring  a good  price.  The  following 
week,  I sent  in  a bale,  with  the  result  that  I got  10s. 
for  it,  and  I sent  in  the  bulk,  60  stone  more,  and  I 
got  10s.  3d.  for  the  larger  lot,  whereas  the  best  price 
got  in  the  local  market  for  better  flax  than  mine 
was  6s.  9d. 


15831.  Did  you  see  the  flax  at  6s.  9d? — I did  not  see 
it  myself,  but  the  scutchers  and  the  mill-owner  and 
parties  concerned  told  me,  and  I know,  besides,  ■■shat 
when  next  day  Mr.  McFerran,  who  is  the  buyer  for 
the  Cork  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company,  came  down 
to  tho  next  market,  I produced  my  dockets  and 
vouchers  for  the  prices,  and  was  the  means  of  putting 
hundreds  of  pounds  into  the  pockets  of  the  fellows  that 
had  flax  that  day.  He  could  not  believe  it,  and  he 
had  to  yield  when  I showed  it  to  him. 

15832.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  anything  of  co- 
operative societies  for  flax-growing? — I read  about 
them. 

15833.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  of  any  use?— I 
am  afraid  that  wo  are  not  ripe  enough  for  the  co- 
operative business  at  present— it  would  not  woi" 
in  our  locality.  We  had  two  trials,  one  a dairy  com- 
pany started  very  near  our  district,  and  we  had  a co- 
operative store  in  Clonakilty,  for  the  purpose  o 
general  supplies,  and  they  are  both  gone  to  the  wall. 

15834.  What  1 was  thinking  of  was  this  : if  the  area 
goes  on  increasing  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  anotner 
mill? — Undoubtedly,  we  cannot  do  without  it. 

15835.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  get  an  individual  to 
set  up  a new  mill.  It  means  money,  and  he  does  n 
know  whether  it  will  pay? — It  is  a speculative  tm  g- 

15836.  He  will  naturally  ask  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture  to  put  up  the  mill.  Of  course  the  , 
partment  would  be  prepared  to  help,  provided  no  o 
person  was  interested,  but  they  could  not  help  wi  - 
out  injuring  the  present  mill -owner? — There  ' 
doubt  of  that.  . 

15837.  The  alternative  to  either  an  individual  o 
the  Department  is  to  get  the  people  who  are  eng  g 
to  jointly  take  the  responsibility? — I understand 
you  mean,  but  I am  afraid  we  are  not  ripe  ° 
for  it.  , 

15838.  But  the  present  two  mills  will  do  °T. 
year  or  two  yet? — They  will  do  for  the  Pr?sf?  ’ 
some  of  our  people  are  in  want  of  money  and  J . , 

have  to  wait  a considerable  time  for  it.  I un®  up 
it  will  .be 'more  expeditious  this  year,  as  ° . ,nd 
owner  has  got  up  three  or  four  additional  sto  > 
it  would  be  well  if  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Coak ^ 
be  got  to  extend  his  premises,  and  put  up  a 
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15839.  You  mentioned  that  the  scutching  has  im- 
proved— how  is  that  brought  about? — I do  not  know 
the  source  of  it.  I suppose  the  gentlemen  of  the  De- 
partment do.  But  there  was  a scutcher  sent  down 
from  the  North  of  Ireland. 

15840.  For  what  purpose? — As  a foreman.  I do  not 
know  what  he  was  paid — I do  not  know  the  arrange- 
ment between  himself  and  the  mill-owner — but  he  was 
a very  superior  man,  and  he  did  excellent  work.  He 
cleaned  out  the  flax.  The  way  we  put  up  flax  here- 
tofore it  wa3  no  wonder  we  got  no  price,  because  if 
you  saw  the  flax  opened  it  would  disgrace  you.  This 
year  he  got  the  men  to  handle  it  in  smaller  pieces  and 
clean  it  out  nicely,  and  keep  the  ends  together.  Be- 
fore it  was  badly  managed  and  carelessly  managed,  but 
this  man  improved  the  whole  system — he  kept  the  flax 
-together  and  showed  the  local  men  how  to  do  the  work, 
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and  the  result  is  that  buyers  are  more  anxious  for 
it. 

15841.  Did  this  cost  the  farmers  any  more  to  get  it 
dressed? — Not  a bit  more.  There  is  no  doubt,  and  I 
believe  myself  it  was  a hardship  on  the  mill-owner. 
We  pay  a shilling  a stone,  and  he  keeps  the  tow. 

15841a. — Keeps  it  for  himself? — Yes. 

15842.  You  get  nothing? — Nothing,  and  we  pay  a 
shilling  a stone,  and  I believe  it  was  a hardship  because 
the  men  were  not  able  to  do  so  much  when  they  were 
doing  the  work  better. 

15843.  You  think  there  was  less  tow? — There  was 

15844.  That  will  be  less  for  the  mill-owner  ?— Yes, 
and  if  the  prices  increase,  it  would  be  only  reasonable 
for  the  grower  to  advance  the  price  to  the  mill-owner ; 
he  could  not  stand  paying  good  wages  when  the  men 
were  not  doing  so  much  work  as  they  used  to  do. 


Dublin. 
July  27, 1810. 

T.  Kearney, 
Esq.,  J.P. 


Arthur  Deane,  Esq.,  J.P.,  re-called. 


15845.  Witness. — I would  like  to  add  a few  words 
about  the  fishing  business.  I have  no  doubt  if  the 
area  is  increased  that  the  Fishery  Conservators  will 
•give  trouble.  In  our  flax-growing  district  we 
only  touch  two  streams.  One  is  the  Argideen  river 
.and  the  other  is  the  river  Bandon.  The  river  Bandon 
goes  into  Kinsale  Harbour.  At  the  outside  there 
would  be  four  flax  ponds  discharging  into  the 
river  Bandon,  but  all  tne  flax-water  in  the  area  runs 
into  the  Argideen.  The  figures  supplied  to  you  give  au 
erroneous  idea,  for  there  is  not  a single  person  liv- 
ing on  the  fresh  water  fisheries  in  any  of  the  two 
rivers.  The  Bandon  river  is  a tidal  river  and  it  is  two 
or  three  miles  wide  at  Kinsale  Harbour.  There  are 
some  fishermen — Manxmen  and  Comishmen — but  they 
■do  not  count,  unless  you  wish  to  say  that  the  Atlantic 
is  a tributary  of  the  Bandon;  the  figures  are  for  deep 
sea  fishermen  who  come  into  Kinsale  Harbour,  and 
■there  are  very  few  men — there  is  not  a single  fisherman 
living  on  fresh  water  fishing. 

15846.  Mr.  Lane. — I am  afraid,  Mr.  Deane,  your 
information  is  not  accurate.  Do  you  know  there  are 
24  draft  nets  licensed  for  salmon,  and  these  salmon 
are  bred  in  the  fresh  water  as  they  cannot  breed  at 
sea? — The  most  of  them 

15847.  These  men  depend  on  the  fish? — They  are 
deep  sea  fishermen. 

15348.  Oh,  no.  There  are  24  draft  nets  for  salmon 
alone? — It  is  only  a portion  of  their  occupation — most 
of  them  are  deep  sea  fishermen  as  well. 

15849.  How  many  months  do  you  think  they  are 
fishing  for  salmon? — Three  months  in  the  year.  I do 
not  think  it  is  more  than  that,  and  the  flax-growing 
■district  is  nearly  forty  miles  away.  Of  course,  there 
wouldn’t  be  a salmon  in  a million  killed  by  the  flax- 
water. 


15850.  The  point  you  make  is  : that  the  fishermen 
are  mostly  Manxmen  and  Cornishmen  ? — The  only 
people  affected  are  a few  gentlemen  who  fish  for 
pleasure,  and  have  a right  to  fish  in  the  Bandon. 

15851.  I am  afraid  we  cannot  quite  agree? — I think 
•an  inquiry  would  be  an  admirable  idea. 

15852.  The  fact  remains  that  there  are  24  licenses 
for  draft  nets,  and  the  men  are  not  going  to  pay 
hcense  duty  for  nothing? — We  do  not  touch  them  yet, 
'but  we  may  and  I hope  we  will.  It  is  the  Argideen 
river  we  touch  and  we  never  killed  one  salmon  in  a 
million. 


, 15853.  How  many  flax  ponds  do  you  say  discharge 
into  the  river  Bandon? — Three  or  four.  We  all  dis- 
charge into  the  Argideen. 

15854.  When  you  have  this  large  increase  of  flax 
T111  not  some  go  into  the  Bandon  ?— Certainly,  and  we 
s ould  be  prepared  for  it.  When  the  area  will  be 
ncreased  we  will  be  affected  by  the  Conservators, 
bout  the  new  mill,  that  it  would  clash  with  the  in- 
■erests  of  other  mill-owners,  if  you  look  into  the 
matter  you  have  not  built  any  mills,  but  you  have 
mill-owners  with  additional  machinery. 
pm,?“65' Chairman.— They  have  vested  interests?— I 
. , ? §et  another  mill-owner  if  you  give  the  same  help 
a™  **  be  a third  party  even  in  Gearagh, 

licdi+ori +Fe  af6  0ne  or  two  others  who  would  be  de- 
ngnted  to  re-open  and  use  their  mills. 


15856.  I am  glad  to  hear  that? — If  you  give  the  Arthur 
same  assistance  it  would  not  be  unfair.  Deane, 

15857.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  were  on  the  bench  when  Esq.,  J.P. 
Mr.  Kearney’s  ease  was  brought  up? — I was. 

15858.  Was  it  you  suggested  there  should  be  an  in- 
spection of  the  dams? — On  my  suggestion  it  was  ad- 
journed that  they  might  come  to  some  arrangement 
among  themselves.  I suggested  that  one  or  two  magis- 
trates would  meet  one  or  two  of  the  flax-growers  and 
one  or  two  Fishery  Conservators.  They  did  not  do 
that;  they  only  sent  their  secretary,  who  was  an  ex- 
policeman. 

15859.  Why  did  not  they  go  themselves? — They  had 
not  sufficient  interest  in  it,  because  there  is  very  little 
fish  in  the  Argideen.  If  there  were,  the  Fishery  Con- 
servators have  the  law. 

15860.  Do  you  not  think  the  farmers  would  feel  it 
was  not  quite  treating  them  fairly  sending  an  ex- 
policeman ? — It  was  unfair  and  a great  shame. 

15861.  And  they  were  the  persons  who  were  really 
interested  in  the  fishing? — Certainly.  We  would  not 
have  been  interfered  with  in  that  district  were  it  not 
for  the  over-vigilance  of  the  ex-policeman  who  was 
their  secretary.  He  got  the  parties  prosecuted  and 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it. 

15862.  Does  he  get  part  of  the  fines? — I understand 
he  does. 

15863.  Have  you  fined  any  of  the  flax-growers? — 

Not  one.  We  adjourned  them  all.  We  gave  them  no 
satisfaction,  because  we  knew  that  the  growers  were 
doing  no  harm.  They  were  tired  of  adjournments, 
and  accepted  the  costs  afterwards.  We  acted  fairly 
and  squarely. 

15864.  You  think  it  is  a good  thing  to  get  the  farmers 
to  meet  the  Conservators? — I do,  and  I think  it  is  a 
great  shame  to  have  an  industry  of  that  kind  clashing 
— if  it  is  an  industry.  Of  course,  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land I do  not  admit  there  are  many  people  engaged  in 
it.  Of  course,  it  is  in  the  North  of  Ireland  where  the 
fishing  is  the  great  industry.  It  is  not  in  Co.  Cork. 

15864a.  Mr.  Lane. — How  do  you  know  when  you 
are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  24  draft  uets 
licensed  ? — I thought  there  were  five  or  six. 

15885.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  talking  about  what 
you  do  not  know? — The  reason  I did  not  make  myself 
up  on  the  question  is  that  we  do  not  touch  the  river 
Lee  at  all,  nor  the  Bandon. 

15866.  You  mentioned  Cork? — I think  it  is  not  fair 
to  mention  a river  that  we  do  not  touch  at  all,  but 
that  we  may  touch.  Why  should  they  give  the  figures 
for  Kinsale  river,  which  we  do  not  affect?  Why  do 
they  not  give  the  figures  of  the  river  Lee,  which  we 
do  not  touch  at  all?  We  may  touch  it  yet  and  I am 
sure  we  will  if  we  get  sufficient  help  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 

15867.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  the  flax- 
growers  did  not  suffer  at  all  as  there  were  no  fines? — A 
lot  of  inconvenience.  It  frightened  a lot  of  n&w 
growers  and  old  growers.  They  heard  that  their 
neighbours  were  prosecuted  and  taken  to  Rosscarbery 
tfro  or  three  times,  and  such  rumours  going  out 
through  the  country  certainly  injured  the  increase 
in  the  area  and  prevented  people  from  growing  flax — 
it  frightened,  them.  It  is  hard  enough  to  get  people 
to  try  it  against  other  crops. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


James  Garden,  Esq.,  Milltown,  County  Sligo, 


examined. 


July  27, 1910. 
Carden,  Esq. 


15868.  Chairman.—' What  amount  of  flax  is  grown 
in  Co.  Sligo?— There  is  only  one  Irish  acre  this  year. 
We  used  to  grow  38  to  40  Irish  acres  about  five  or  six 
years  ago,  when  the  prices  were  middling  fair. 

10869.  In  Co.  Sligo?— Yes. 

15870.  And  there  is  only  one  acre  this  year? — Yes. 

16871.  Who  is  growing  that? — Mr.  Slush. 

15872.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  decline? — The  de- 
cline is  due  first  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  flax-mill 
at  all,  and  never  had.  These  other  gentlemen  are 
fortunate.  The  nearest  mill  is  24  English  miles  from 

us Parra,  in  Co.  Mayo,  Mr.  Perkins’.  The  next  is 

Ballycastle,  about  twelve  miles  further,  Mr. 
Faussett’s. 

15873.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons — that  you  have  no 
scutch-mill? — Yes,  if  we  had  a scutch-mill  we  could 
grow  it  for  Is.  a stone  less.  I consider  that  the  Irish 
acre  of  flax  costs  about  £4.  It  will  take  four  carts  for 
the  flax — four  big  carts. 

15874.  It  costs  a Is.  P — Yes ; it  costs  a Is.  a stone.  I 
gave  80  stone,  a good  fair  yield. 

15875.  It  costs  a shilling  a stone  to  send  it  to  the 
mill? — To  the  mill.  Then  when  wo  are  at  the  mill  we 
have  no  market  and  we  have  to  send  it  to  Lisburn — 
to  Mr.  Barbour.  Personally,  as  a grower,  I have 
nothing  to  say  against  him.  I always  considered 
he  treated  us  fairly,  but  the  majority  would  like  to 
make  their  own  bargain  and  sell  it  openly. 

15876.  They  do  not  know  Mr.  Barbour,  and  do  not 
know  who  they  are  trusting? — I always  considered  he 
treated  us  fairly. 

15877.  I am  sure  he  did? — If  we  had  a market 
established  in  Ballina  it  would  be  a centre  for  Mayo 
and  Sligo,  and  if  we  could  get  up  a local  mill,  and 
these  three  mills  sent  to  the  one  market,  it  would  pay 
you  to  come  down  from  Lisburn  to  get  tho  flax. 

15878.  Firstly,  you  have  got  no  scutch-mill; 
secondly,  no  flax  market;  and  thirdly,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Do  other  crops  pay  better? — Certainly,  as 
long  as  flax  goes  below  8s.  it  could  not  be  grown  at  a 
profit,  because  I calculate  that  potatoes  or  oats  would 
beat  it,  or  any  other  crop. 

15879.  Of  course,  a good  deal  would  depend  on  tho 
yield? — Yes.  We  have  very  good  yield — we  have  105 
stone  off  23  gallon  of  seed. 

15879a.  What  is  the  average  with  you? — 80  stone 
to  the  Irish  acre. 

15880.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — How  much  seed  was 
that  off? — 23  gallons.  There  are  28  gallons  in  the 
barrel.  It  was  a tremendous  yield. 

15881.  Chairman. — 80  stone  is  a very  big  crop  to 
the  Irish  acre?— We  generally  take  from  70  to  80. 

15882.  You  think  that  at  70  to  80  stone,  and  8s.  a 
stone  the  farmers  would  grow  it  ?— It  would  compete 
with  other  .crops  and  it  would  want  to  go  above  that  to 
pay  middling  well.  It  would  not  pay  so  well  at  8s. 
It  would  be  alongside  other  crops. 

16883.  Still  8s.  for  70  stone  would  be  £28,  and  there 
are  not  many  crops  will  bring  £28  an  acre?— Take 
the  cost  of  production  off. 

15884.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  production? 
— Certainly.  Take  the  seed — : — 

15885.  Have  you  any  figures  in  your  mind  as  to  what 
it  costs  to  produce  an  acre? — I always  considered  it 
cost  £10. 

15886.  That  is  a handsome  profit,  Do  you  think, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  want  at  least  8s,  per  stone, 

that  it  is  likely  the  industry  can  be  re-started? Wo 

could  grow  it  for  Is.  per  stone  less,  and  compete  with 
other  crops  if  we  had  a mill. 

15887.  Do  you  think  you  would,  be  warranted  in  re- 
commending the  Department  to  try  to  encourage  it 
in  Sligo,  as  they  have  done  m Cork  ?— I do.  We  have 
splendid  land— we  have  700  to  800  acres  that  could  be 
sown,  and  we  have  a good  clayey  loam. 

15888.  If  you  get  an  instructor,  do  you  think  it 
would  take  long  to  get  to  100  acres? — We  want  no  in- 
structor. We  will  compete  with  any  instructor. 

15889.  What  would  you  like  us  to  do? — Give  us  a 
grant  for  a mill  and  get  up  a mill  and  a market.  Then 
there  are  lots  of  former  growers  who  would_act  as  in- 
structors, and  who  have  two  or  three  horses  Tor  cart- 
ing. If  there  was  a mill  near  them,  there  are  men  who 
will  grow  half  an  acre,  but  having  no  horse?,  they, 
can  do  nothing  with  the  mil}  so  fgp  away, 


15890.  Whore  do  you  suggest  the  mill  should  be 
started? — Right  in  tho  centre.  There  is  an  old  com 
mill  and  any  amount  of  water  power. 

15891.  Who  owns  it? — I own  it. 

15892.  Are  yon  a scutcher  P — No,  I am  a farmer. 

15893.  Who  will  do  tile  scutching? — I suppose  you 
will  get  them  down  from  where  they  are  plentiful,  up 
in  tlxe  North,  or  from  tlio  Department.  ’ v 

15894.  You  do  not  want  them  from  the  Department? 
— Of  course,  wo  want  the  scutchers,  but  not  the  in. 
structor.  We  will  compote  with  anybody  in  growing 
and  retting,  but  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

15895.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a 
society  for  flax-growing?— Wo  have  a co-operative 
society,  but  it  would  not  take  up  this. 

15896.  And  if  you  guarantee,  say,  100  acres  of  flax 
tho  Department  might  put  this  mill  in  order  for  you! 
How  does  that  strike  you?  You  could  not  expect  the 
Department  to  put  tho  mill  in  order  il'  you  do  not  grow 
tho  flax? — The  farmer  would  be  growing  for  his  own 
interest. 

15S97.  You  would  have  to  got  a guarantee  that  he 
would  grow  it? — 1 am  sure  there  will  be  upwards  of  50 
or  60  acres.  Tho  industry  at  present  is  nearly  dead. 

15898.  What  would  tho  fitting  up  of  tho  mill  cost, 
or  a new  mill? — I havo  no  idea,  I suppose  an  eight 
lxandlo  mill  would  cost  £50  or  £60. 

15899.  Is  tho  wator-whoel  in  order? — No.  You 
could  got  up  a timber  wator-wheol  that  would  carry  it 
for  littlo. 

15900.  Tliero  is  plonty  of  water? — Plenty  of  water. 

15901.  Tho  mill  is  doing  nothing? — There  are  a lot 
of  thoso  old  tilings  doing  nothing. 

15902.  Would  you  havo  trouble  with  tho  Fishery 
Conservators  if  you  were  growing  flax? — I think  you 
have  a lot  of  unnecessary  trdublo  about  flax-water. 
We  let  this  water  remain  in  tho  dam,  and  after  a 
week  we  do  not  feel  it  and  it  dies  out,  and  we  never 
let  it  out  and  never  pumped  it  out  or  anything— 
never  interfered  with  it. 

15903.  You  simply  go  in  to  tho  pond  and  throw  out 
tho  flax  ? — Yos. 

15904.  You  cannot  get  labourers  to  do  that? — We 
generally  have  to  do  it  oursolves. 

15905.  Mu.  Crawford. — Where  is  your  place  P-r. 


crone  and  Easkoy. 

15907.  Have  you  grown  flax  regularly? — I have. 

15908.  For  how  many  years? — For  twenty  years. 

15909.  How  much  flax  do  you  grow? — The  greatest 
amount  I grow  was  three  acres. 

15910.  Do  you  consider  it  has  paid  you? — I did  until 
the  last  year,  when  it  fell  as  low  as  5s.,  and  it  did  not 
pay  or  go  near  paying. 

15911.  Did  you  get  5s.  last  season? — The  last  year 
I grew  it — about  four  years  ago.  I would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  flax  unless  it  was  8s.  a stone. 

15912.  Mr.  Gordon. — Unless  you  had  a mill  and 
then  you  would  be  prepared  to  grow  for  less?— At  7s. 
then. 

15913.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — What  kept  you  from 
letting  off  the  flax-water  ? — We  have  that  river  to  con- 
tend with — the  fishery.  It  is  a salmon  fishery  and  it 
is  the  spawning  bed.  We  never  let  the  water  into  the 
river. 

15914.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  mentioned  a crop 
tp  give  105  stone  on  23  gallons  of  seed? — Yes- 

15915.  That  meant  4£  stone  to  the  gallon  barely  P— 
Of  course,  it  was  only  one  instance.  We  might  never 
see  it  again. 

15916.  That  would  he  a vast  crop? — We  might  never 
see  it  again. 

16917.  It  was  an  exceptional  crop  in  your  locality  t 
— Ot  in  my  memory. 

15918.  It  would  he  grown  on  new  land? — We  never 
grow  flax  on  new  land.  We  often  tried  flax  on  lea 
and  it  would  do  badly,  because  in  a dry  year  it  would 
die  away  altogether.  , 

15919.  I mean  land  that  never  had  been  flaxea 
before? — Yes ; of  course,  it  is  the  best  land,  but  we  can 
grow  it  about  every  six  years.  , 

15920.  You  can  grow  it  every  six  years? — Yos,  ana 
it  did  fairly.  , 

15921.  You  think  an  eight  stock  mill  could  be  put 
up  for  £50  or  £60  ?— J really  could,  not  say.  I 
only  giving  my  opinion. 
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,15922.  How  would  you  spend  the  £50? — Just  to  get 
a shaft  and  handles.  Of  course,  by  writing  to  some 
manufacturer  in  the  North  that  makes  them,  we  oould 
find  out  what  it  would  cost,  but  otherwise  I do  not  see 
how. 

15923.  Mr.  Lane. — What  is  the  name  of  the  river? 
—The  Cabragk  river. 

15924.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— Does  it  run  into  Killala 
Bay? — Not  properly  into  Killala  Bay;  it  runs  into  the 
ocean.  I do  not  think  it  is  a tributary  of  the  Moy. 

15925.  Mr.  Lane. — Do  the  salmon  frequent  the 
river? — They  spawn  in  it. 

15926.  And  you  never  got  any  trouble  from  the  Con- 
servators ? — No ; we  never  did.  A man  goes  round 
watching. 

15927.  And  you  take  precautions? — Yes. 

15928.  And  you  do  not  find  taking  precautions 
troubles  the  flax-grower  ? — Not  a bit.  We  consider  we 
would  be  hitting  our  head  against  a wall  too  hard  for 
us  if  we  did. 

15929.  You  do  not  think  the  effect  of  these  laws 
stops  the  people  growing  flax? — Not  a bit. 

15930.  And  if  they  did  grow  more  flax  you  do  not 
think  the  laws  would  be  troublesome? — Not  a bit.  All 
our  trouble  is  the  mill  and  the  market. 

15931.  I suppose  you  see  a lot  of  men  fishing  for 
salmon  out  in  the  sea  ? — I live  a good  way  from  the  sea. 
I am  in  an  inland  place. 

15932.  Mr  Gordon. — Was  there  a large  area  of  flax 
grown  from  Ballina  to  Sligo? — Yes. 

15933.  A number  of  years  ago? — Forty-six  to  fifty 
Irish  acres.  It  is  only  one  townland  that  grows  it. 

15934.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  they  grow  it  as  far 
as  Easkey? — No,  they  do  not  grow  it  past  the  town- 
land  of  Laffoney. 

15935.  Was  there  never  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
acres? — I think  not. 

15936.  Do  you  think  that  area  would  be  sufficient 
to  keep  a flax  mill  working? — It  would  not. 
It  would  not  keep  an  eight  handle  mill  work- 
ing, though  it  would  go  near  it,  but  if  the  mill  was  g it 
it  would  be  an  inducement  to  other  parties  that  con- 
sider they  never  could  go  that  far  with  flax.  They 
thought  it  was  mad  to  grow  flax  and  then  go  so 
far  to  the  scutch-mill. 

15937-8.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  would  guarantee 
to  grow  more  than  forty  or  fifty  acres  if  a mill  was 
started? — I am  sure  they  would. 

15939.  Even  in  the  old  time  they  never  grew  more? 
— I gave  the  reason  why,  because  if  we  went  further 
down  on  the  Easlcey  side  they  were  going  further 
away  from  the  mill. 

15940.  You  believe  if  they  had  a mill  in  their  own 
district  it  would  encourage  them  to  grow? — I am  per- 
fectly certain — I know  for  a fact  they  would. 

15941.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  let  that  mill  of 
yours  or  to  convert  it  into  a scutch-mill  if  yon  got  a 
loan  from  the  Department  to  enable  you  to  purchase 
the  required  machinery? — I would.  I would  give  a 
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site  for  nothing  in  order  to  encourage  it.  It  is  not  Dublin- 

for  gain  T would  be  looking,  but  to  encourage  the  in-  _ 
dustry  that  is  almost  dead.  Of  course,  there  would  Jolt  27,  1910 
be  a gain  if  you  could  bring  up  prices  and  quality.  — 

15942.  And  perhaps,  in  a couple  of  years  when  you  James 
increased  the  area  the  prices  of  flax  might  drop  to  5s.  Carden,  Esq. 
or  6s.,  and  then  the  people  might  cease  to  grow? — Cer- 
tainly. 

15943.  Would  not  that  place  the  person  that  started 
the  mill  in  a predicament? — I consider  they  would 
be  able  to  bear  a little  loss.  They  are  spending  money 
more  foolishly. 

15944.  But  the  Department  would  be  only  giving  a 
loan — the  mill-owner  would  be  the  person  vrho  would 
have  to  pay  the  loan  ? — As  long  as  he  had  guarantees 
from  so  many  it  would  be  light  on  all. 

15945.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Was  there  never  a scutch- 
mill  in  your  district? — No. 

15946.  How  do  you  buy  your  seed? — I bought  it  in 
Ballina  from  Mr.  Mullan  or  Mr.  Davis — two  mer- 
chants. 

15947.  Have  you  to  go  to  Ballina  for  other  articles? 

— Certainly,  it  is  the  market  town. 

15948.  So  that  getting  the  seed  presented  no  diffi- 
culty?— No,  it  is  only  the  quality  of  the  seed.  We 
would  sooner  get  it  from  the  Department  as  we  con- 
sider it  a better  germinating  seed. 

15949.  You  have  heard  what  the  witnesses  from  Co. 

Cork  said  about  getting  seed.  Could  not  that  be 
done  in  Mayo  and  Sligo  districts  also? — i'es, 

I saw  the  two  seeds  tried — the  Riga  and  Pernau  Crown 
— and  I saw  each  of  them  doing  equally  well.  Of 
course,  this  is  an  exceptional  year  for  growing  flax. 

We  have  got  a good  growth,  but  we  are  not  out  of 
the  wood  yet.  We  must  wait  till  we  see  the  yield. 

15950.  In  Cork  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  supply  the  seed — the  local  merchants  are 
supplying  good  seed  at  a reasonable  price.  Would  not 
that  be  possible  in  your  district? — Certainly.  Farmers 
are  livening  up  a bit.  If  they  see  what  pays  they  will 
follow  it,  and  if  I show  my*  neighbour  I can  knock 
more  out  of  an  acre  than  he  can  he  generally  follows 

15951.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Your  great  difficulty 
is  the  want  of  a mill  ? — Yes. 

15952.  Would  you  not  have  considerable  difficulty 
ill  getting  enough  flax  grown  to  keep  a mill  going  for 
a few  years? — It  might  be  going  for  a hundred  years 
as  well  as  for  a few  years.  It  depends  on  the  quantity. 

15953-4.  If  you  had  a method  of  rolling  your  flax — 
putting  it  through  rollers  up  at  your  place,  would  you 
not  reduce  the  flax  to  less  than  Half  the  bulk  and  less 
than  half  the  weight? — You  could  take  it  rolled  and 
striked  to  the  mill,  and  it  would  cost  only  half  the  ex- 
pense for  carting.  It  would  take  the  owner  to  handle 
it  or  he  would  have  it  all  mixed  up  and  it  never  could 
be  scutched.  The  man  that  would  be  handling  it  would 
want  to  be  the  owner. 


T.  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  representing  the  Mayo  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  examined. 


15955,  Chairman. — You  represent  Mayo  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

15956.  You  are  a scutch  -mill  owner  ? — Yes. 

•15957.  Living  in  Co.  Mayo? — Yes. 

15958.  What  is  your  centre — Ballina? — Ballina  was 
the  centre  for  the  market. 

15959.  I understand  you  have  a statement  that  you 
wish  to  read? — If  you  will  kindly  permit  me,  I will 
read  it.  It  takes  up  the  whole  history  of  the  flax  from 
its  very  inception. 

15960.  In  Mayo? — In  the  district  in  which  I live, 
which  is  called  Farr  a,  in  the  Ballina  Union. 

“ My  first  experience  of  flax-growing  dates  from 
1864,  about  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  our  dis- 
trict, when  it  was  handled  by  a few  water  mills,  erected 
by  a. Northern  settler.  In  course  of  a few  years  steam 
was  introduced  and  I erected  a 12-stock  mill  in  the 
year  1866.  At  that  time,  and  for  some  ten  years,  flax 
was  grown  in  large  quantities,  varying  from  7 or  8 
acres  down  to  1 or  2 according  to  the  size  of  the  farm. 
Instructors  were  sent  from  Ulster  who  were  located  in 
Ballina  and  Killala  and  went  round  amongst  the  far- 
mers showing  them  how  to  prepare  the  land,  sow  the 
crop,  advise  on  the  kind  of  seed  suitable  to  the  soil, 
visit  it  during  the  growing,  and  gave  general  advice  on 
the  pulling,  steeping,  and  the  various  stages  until  it 


was  ready  for  stacking  at  the  scutch-mill.  I do  q,  q 
not  now  recollect  who  paid  those  flax  instructors,  as  Perkins,  Esq 
they  were  then  called,  but  they  might  be  described  as 
the  pioneers  of  the  industry,  as  distinguished  from 
the  old  system  of  growing  for  local  handwork  in  the 
farmhouses,  and  woven  on  the  old  hand  looms  for 
domestic  use.  Coincident  with  the  starting  of  scutch- 
mills,  the  Northern  manufacturers  sent  their  buyers 
to  the  number  of  10  or  12  once  a fortnight  to  a flax 
market  that  was  established  in  Ballina,  and  competi- 
tion was  keen,  the  price  in  some  of  the  early  years 
to  1S3.  per  stone.  After  7 or  8 years  prices 
ed  to  10s.  and  as  low  as  Ss.,  until  about  187b  and 
from  that  on  the  price  gradually  declined  to  6s.  6d. 
for  top  and  as  low  as  Qs.  6d.  for  lower  qualities  when 
farmers,  after  a few  years,  gradually  ceased  to  sow. 

Most  of  the  mills  remained  idle  and  ultimately  were 
dismantled.  During  the  years  alluded  to,  the  diffi- 
culties of  finding  suitable  water  were  met  by  the  good 
feeling  existing  between  farmers,  one  lending  the  use 
of  ponds  or  water  where  suitable  on  each  others  farms, 
in  return  for  help  lent  in  handling  their  neighbour’s 
crop.  The  fishery  interests  were  protected  by  farmers 
not  using  the  running  stream,  and  leaving  the  flax- 
water  in  the  pond  or  to  be  absorbed  in  the  summer. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  decline  in  cultivation  was 


going 
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the  lowering  of  prices,  followed  by  a few  wet  seasons. 
When  farmers  began  to  see  it  did  not  pay  to  grow,  the 
younger  people  got  out  of  the  way  of  looking  at  it  as 
a profitable  crop,  and  when  prices  improved  a few 
years  ago,  many  who  had  former  experience  tried  it 
again,  but  the  conditions  of  labour  had  so  altered 
that  it  has  not  been  taken  up  in  any  general  sense,  the 
price  of  labour  being  so  high  and  scarce,  and  the  old 
system  of  co-operation  by  farmers  and  their  families 
gathering  on  each  others’  farms  to  the  number  of  30 
or  more  on  the  pulling  day,  is  all  a thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  farmer  has  now  to  depend  on  paid  labour, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  get  even  at  a high  price.  The 
principal  difficulty  they  had  was  getting  good  seed, 
and  last  year  and  the  year  before  I imported  from 
Holland  direct  Pernau  Crown  seed,  giving  last  year 
as  much  as  90  stone  to  the  acre,  which  was  sold  to 
Messrs.  Barbour  at  9s.  a stone.  All  the  flax  scutched 
in  my  mill  went  to  the  Barbours,  and  the  people  were 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  way  they  were  treated. 
What  I would  suggest  is : that  in  some  way  a bounty 
should  bo  given  for  growing  flax.  If  I had  not  imported 
the  seed  these  two  years,  there  would  have  been  practi- 
cally no  flax  in  our  district — not  an  acre  except  what  I 
grew  myself,  which  is  about  an  acre  every  year.  That 
cannot  continue.  I cannot  import  flax  seed  every 
year.  Thirty  bags  of  seed  was  what  I imported  this 
year,  and  I gave  it  to  the  farmers  on  time  and  charged 
exactly  what  it  cost,  adding  the  carriage,  which  would 
be  about  Is.  6d.  per  barrel,  giving  them  credit  till  the 
time  it  was  realised  and  they  got  the  price  for  their 
flax.  They  paid  like  honourable  men,  and  what  is  more 
not  a single  penny  was  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  and  this  year  I am  certain  it  will  be  the  same. 
If  the  Department  would  only  help  us  and  give  some 
premium  for  growing  the  flax,  I am  certain  the  flax 
would  revive  in  our  district.  The  time  I am  speak- 
ing about  there  were  200  acres  of  flax  and  the  scutch- 
mill — the  only  one  in  the  district  was  mine — worked 
nearly  twelve  months — fully  ten  months — in  the  year. 
We  are  charging  fourteen  pence  a stone,  and  they 
gave  the  tow  which  was  scutched  and  sent  to  Belfast 
markets,  which  I believe  is  the  only  profit  we  have  on 
the  scutching.” 

15961.  How  many  acres  are  grown? — -About  30 
acres. 

15962.  In  that  district? — Yes. 

15963.  And  there  are  two  mills? — There  is  one;  a 
little  water  mill  with  six  stocks. 

15964.  That  is  Mr.  Faussett’s? — Yes. 

15965.  And  there  is  your  steam  mill  with  how  many 
stocks? — -Twelve  and  all  the  modern  improvements. 

15966.  How  many  acres  is  your  mill  capable  of  do- 
ing?— An  acre  a day. 

15967.  So  that  you  are  able  to  do  how  many  acres 
in  the  year? — We  never  worked  a year.  I suppose  90 
acres  in  three  months. 

15968.  You  could  do  100  acres? — -We  could,  readily. 

15969.  How  far  are  you  from  Mr.  Faussett’s  mill?— 
Seven  or  eight  miles. 

15970.  There  is  not  work  for  both  at  the  present 
time? — Oh,  no;  there  is  not  wprk,  but  he  is  away  out 
of  the  district.  All  the  flax-growing  is  centred 
round  me. 

15971.  Did  you  ever  think  of  starting  a oo-opera- 
ing? — An  acre  a day. 

15972.  Would  you  be  willing  to  let  them  have  your 
mill  for  the  purpose  of  a society? — Certainly.  I 

would  do  anything  to  help  the  industry  which  I be- 
lieve would  be  helping  myself.  We  have  a co-opera- 
tive society  there? — No,  we  never  did. 

15973.  Do  you  think  the  other  crops  are  paying 
better  than  flax? — They  could  not  pay  better  than 
flax.-  When  you  sell  corn  for  13s.  the  twenty-four 
stone,  and  when  you  sell  flax  at  8s.  a stone  with  a 
larger  produce,  evidently  corn  does  not  pay  as  well. 

15974.  What  do  you  consider  is  a paying  price?  We 
had  90  stone  at  8s. — is  that  too  high? — I had  90  stone 
at  9s. 

15975.  Would  vou  be  satisfied  to  grow  it  at  7s.  6d.? 
— Perfectly  satisfied.  It  depends  on  the  yield.  If  we 
have  60  stone  at  7s.  or  7s.  6d'.,  it  pays  better  than 
any  other  crop. 

15976.  Mb.  Cbawfobd. — The  Irish  acre? — An  Irish 
acre.  It  comes  in  at  a time  when  there  is  a cessation 
in  farmWork — at  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of 
August. 

15977.  You  imported  30  bags  of  seed? — Yes. 

15978.  Would  that  not  sow  60  acres? — No,  it  takes 
a bag  to  the  acre. 


15979.  30  Irish  acres?— I always  talk  about  IrUI, 
acres.  811 

15980.  Mb.  James  Stewart.— If  the  flax  was  pavin* 
the  farmers  would  they  not  give  a trifle  on  the  seed* 
—If  I was  to  charge  a profit  it  would  prevent  them 
being  enthusiastic  about  sowing.  Ballina  is  a town 
convenient  and  if  they  want  to  pay  a profit  they  can 
go  and  get  a class  of  seed  that  is  not  productive  I 
gave  the  seed  at  cost  price  29s.  a bag,  and  I gave 
them  time  until  they  scutched  the  flax  to  pay  and 
they  honourably  paid  every  penny. 


15982.  You  say  the  profit  was  out  of  the  tow?— 
There  is  no  profit.  Men  would  not  scutch  flax  at  the 
same  price  as  they  scutch  tow. 

15983.  Mb.  J.  W.  Stbwabt.— You  find  you  have 
difficulty  in  getting  good  seed? — Great  difficulty. 

15984.  Have  you  experienced  bad  seed  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — Frequently. 

1598 5.  In  previous  years? — Yes,  the  bad  seed 
branches  that  way  (showing  with  his  fingers).  "What 
we  want  is  a pure  single  seed  from  top  to  bottom 
that  will  givo  a good  fibre  and  good  flax.  The  other— 
you  may  as  well  grow  nothing.  You  have  plenty  of 
wood. 

15986.  Have  you  scon  in  the  same  field  any  marked 
difference  in  two  different  seeds? — Frequently.  I got 
it  myself  more  than  once. 

16987.  Have  you  found,  in  scutching  flax  for  cus- 
tomers, that  some  one  particular  seed  would  give  bet- 
ter results  than  others? — Somo  will;  but  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  land  and  the  way  they 
treat  and  cultivate  it.  Somo  people  are  negligent  and 
they  will  hardly  weod  their  flax,  and  when  you  put 
flax-seed  in  old  land,  you  generally  have  a crop  of 
weeds  as  long  as  the  crop  of  flax.  It  is  injurious  to 
the  crop  in  scutching. 


15989.  You  had  somo  good  flax  that  year? — Yes. 

15990.  The  next  year  it  was  very  bad? — Yes. 

15991.  How  do  you  account  for  the  second  year's 
bad  crop? — The  climate  and  the  seed  and  everything. 

15992.  Strange  that  in  one  seed  there  was  very  good 
flax  and  in  the  other  seed  there  was  very  bad?— Wo 
used  to  got  Solm ore’s  seed.  We  first  got  Jacob’s  seed 
and  it  yielded  well,  while  Sohnore’s  did  not  yield  so 
well,  but  the  seed  I got  from  Rotterdam— there  is 
not  a single  grain  of  it  ever  failed.  It  grew  well  and 
gave  a fine  fibre. 

15993.  Have  you  experience  of  Sperling’s  Riga?— 
No.  I got  Pernau  Crown  these  last  two  years. 

15994.  I think  that  in  that  second  year  flax  there 
was  a good  quantity  of  Sperling’s  seed  sown  in  the 
district? — There  was. 

15995.  Do  you  know  who  brought  in  the  seed  that 
year? — I think  it  was  Cooligans. 

16996.  Was  there  not  a co-operative  society  brought 
it  in? — I did  not  see  any  flax-seed.  There  was  no 
flax-seed  brought  in  by  the  co-operative  society.  _ 

15997.  Mb.  Lane. — Have  you  any  opinion  to 
on  the  question  of  the  fishery  prosecutions  ?— The 
fishery  prosecutions — we  have  none.  We  leave,  tM 
water  in  the  dam  until  winter,  when  it  gets  mixed 
with  the  rain  and  it  does  not  do  any  harm. 

15998.  Are  you  near  a salmon  river? — We  ax®; 
One  tributary  of  the  Moy  runs  by  my  place. 

16999.  Do  the  bailiffs  watch  you  closely? — ^They  do 
as  closely  as  they  can,  and  wo  watch  them.  _ 

16000.  You  do  not  find  them  interfering  with  tue 
industry?— Not  very  much.  They  will  go  and  caution, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  That  is  the  kind  of  tn 
interference.  They  are  more  active  now  than  they  use 
to 'be. 

16001.  They  caution  you — they  do  not  take  prose 
tions? — We  never  had  a prosecution.  ,. 

16002.  And  they  do  their  business  without  rever  g 
to  the  law  at  all? — We  never  had  law.  , 

16003.  The  relations  between  the  bailiffs  and 
farmers  are  friendly? — Friendly. 

16004.  How  do  you  get  the  flax  out— have  you  a 
fco  let  the  water  into  P — Get  a man  to.  jump  m 
dam.  I am  only  speaking  of  my  own  individu  ■ 
My  dam  is  not  more  than  twice  the  depth  of  » ® , 
and  we  have  a 24  foot  plank  we  put  across,  an 
he  gets  a fork  and  takes  out  the  sheaves  one  by 
and  puts  them  on  the  plank  and  lets  them  drip- 

16005.  Does  he  not  break  many  sheaves?  Ye  . 
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16006.  Does  the  fork  do  any  harm? — I do  not  think 
it  does. 

16007.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  fork 
into  the  sheaf? — No  difficulty.  It  is  very  easily  lifted. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  weight,  but  it  is  easily  lifted. 

16008.  You  carried  out  that  system  for  how  long? 

Forty  years. 

16009.  Always  taking  out  the  flax  with  a fork? 

Not  always,  but  till  the  men  began  to  object  to  take 
off  their  breeches  and  go  into  the  dam.  People  do 
not  like  to  go  into  the  dam. 

16010.  How  many  years  have  you  been  getting  the 
flax  out  with  a fork  ? — Nino  or  ten  years.  The  man  I 
had  forty  years  had  no  difficulty  in  going  into  the 
dam  half  naked  as  he  was,  but  when  he  died  we  had  to 
get  other  men.  I do  not  know  whether  it  killed  him 
or  not. 

16011.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— Do  you  think  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  death,  throwing  out  the  flax? 
—I  hope  not.  I do  not  think  it  had. 

16012.  Mr.  Lane. — At  any  rate  if  it  had  it  took 
forty  years? — Yes. 

16013.  Mr.  Gordon. — Is  it  as  satisfactory  to  throw 
it  out  by  tlie  fork  as  by  means  of  the  hands? — You 
would  think  it  would  be  more  carefully  put  out  by  the 
hands,  but  we  must  conform  to  the  difficulty  we  have 
to  overcome. 

16014.  There  is  more  tendency  for  the  band  to  be- 
come loose  with  the  fork? — There  is,  and  I may  have 
loosened  a oouple  of  sheaves,  but  it  does  not  matter 
much. 

16015.  You  stated  that  it  is  rather  over  forty  years 
since  flax  was  first  grown  in  the  district? — Yes. 

16016.  And  for  the  first  twelve  years  the  area  in- 
creased, and  then  it  began  to  decrease  or  diminish? — 
Yery  much  decreased. 

16017.  How  many  acres  would  you  have  over  thirty 
years  ago? — I suppose  250  acres. 

16018.  And  that  has  fallen  until  now  there  is  only 
about  30  acres? — Last  year  it  fell  to  14  acres. 

16019.  Irish  acres? — Yes,  14  Irish  acres. 

16020.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  decrease? — 
It  is  very  simple — the  prices  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  price  went  down  to  3s.  6d.  a stone,  and  when 
farmers  had  to  pay  Is.  2d.  for  scutching,  and  pay  cart- 
age, it  was  not  worth  while  to  grow  it  at  all. 

16021.  Has  the  yield  increased? — Increased  vastly 
of  late.  When  we  got  good  seed  the  increase  was  very 
noticeable,  but  before  that  they  were,  perhaps,  giving 
the  people  old  seed.  Flax-seed  is  a very  uncertain 
thing  for  the  merchant.  If  he  gets  forty  or  fifty  bags 
and  ten  remain  on  his  hands,  there  is  an  incentive  to 
give  the  old  seed  the  next  year. 


i-MJBLIN. 


16022.  Well,  latterly  has  it  not  been  the  case  that 
J’°1URoo9  g®ttlnS  better  seed?— I import  it  myself.  - 

better3  Y°U  haTO  got  better  seed?— Very  much  JtUT 27, 191°. 

16024  Do  the  farmers  not  purchase  the  seed  locally?  ,C.-  „ 

—Yes,  but  from  me  they  get  it  on  credit  without  extra  Perk,ns.  Es9- 
charge.  When  they  went  to  the  merchant  and  bought 
™ , t i.nterest  'vas  very  considerable. 

not  be  P°SEibIe  to  get  the  local 
merchant  in  Ballma  to  purchase  the  seed  and  sell  it  to 
i WIshed  t0  g’-ow  flax?— Quite  possible,  but  he 
vge  l g ?nCe  forit  if  be  gave  ifc  on  credit. 

loU'e.  You  have  heard  witnesses  this  morning  giv- 
lng  evidence  in  connection  with  the  flax-growing  in- 
do,trj  m CIoiiDkat,,  ia  Co.  Cork,  and  tiers  the,  lad 
the  same  difficulty  about  procuring  good  seed.  They 
have  overcome  that  difficulty  by  getting  a local  mer- 
chant to  purchase  it? — Did  they  guarantee  him 
against  loss? 

16027.  They  guaranteed  to  take  a certain  quantity  ? 

— W ould  it  not  be  far  better  for  me  to  get  the  seed 
and  charge  nothing  but  the  cost  price  as  I have  done 
tor  the  past  two  years? 

16028.  Of  course,  that  is  putting  yourself  in  a 
rather  awkward  predicament.  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  the  whole  distnct  if  those  who  wished  to  grow 
nox  would  state  their  requirements?— It  would  if  you 
could  get  them  to  do  it,  but  sometimes  at  the  very 
last  they  will  say,  “We  will  sow  flax";  instead  of 
coming  earlier  in  the  year  and  selecting  the  flax-seed 
and  making  up  their  minds  how  much  they  will  sow 
at  tlie  very  last  moment  they  will  come  in. 

16029.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  the  difficulty  has 
been  overcome  in  Cork,  it  could  be  In  Mayo?— I do  not 
know.  They  are  smarter  people  in  Cork  than  we  are 
m Mayo. 

16030.  Unless  the  price  would  keep  up,  Mr.  Perkins, 
do  you  believe  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  area  of 
flax  in  Mayo?— If  the  price  went  down  to  3s.  6d.  a 
stone  no  effort  that  could  be  made  would  increase  the 
area,  but  if  it  was  sold  for  8s.  it  would  increase. 

16031.  And  an  average  yield  of?— About  60  stones 
to  the  Irish  acre.  I know  there  is  one  man  I have  be- 
fore my  mind  who  had  80  stones  to  the  acre,  and  he 
sold  it  to  Messrs.  Barbour  for  9s. — would  not  that  pav 
him  £36  for  the  Irish  acre  ? 

16032.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— Do  you  buy  the"  seed  from 
a Belfast  importer? — Yes. 

16033.  You  are  aware  the  Pernau  Crown  is  Russian 
seed?— Yes. 

16034.  I think  you  mentioned  by  mistake  that  you 
imported  it  from  Holland? — Russian  Riga.  We 
never  sow  Dutch  seed. 


R.  A.  Anderson,  Esq.,  representing  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  examined. 


16035.  Chairman. — In  wliat  way  do  you  prefer  to 
give  your  evidence? — Whatever  way  the  Committee 
wishes.  Perhaps  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  ex- 
anBBe  me  on  the  memorandum  I communicated. 

16036.  Perhaps  that  would  be  the  better  way;  we 
will  take  that  first.  You  first  of  all  think  that  the 
question  of  flax  production  is  one  well  suited  for 
co-operative  purposes? — I do. 

16037.  You  took  up  the  question  of  co-operation 
ten  years  ago?— About  that. 

16038.  How  many  societies  have  you  formed? — 
Fifteen  altogether. 

16039,  Fifteen  societies — how  many  of  these  are 
now  at  work? — So  far  as  I know,  not  more  than  six 
are  at  wort.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  returns 
irom  all  the  societies,  and  some,  I know,  have  ceased 
to  work — one  at  Dunboe,  another  at  Dromara,  and 
Eeifiam0tbelS — Maoosquin  for  example. 

Yes  Dromara  and  Dunboe  were  early  started? — 

16041.  How  long  did  these  societies  work? — Well, 
romara  worked  until  about  two  years  ago,  but  it 
n®v®F 'worked  satisfactorily. 

6042.  What  was  the  matter  with  it? — I think  the 
People  expected  greater  things  from  the  society  than 
av.S0Cl®*;Y  was  able  to  give  them.  I think  I ought  to 
J™  m answering  that  question  that  all  these  socie- 
..  ld  was  either  to  secure  a mill  by  purchase  or 
,nS  and  to  scutch  the  flax  for  their 
rS  01?  a ?atber  different  plan  to  the  old  plan 
was  by  piecework.  They  used  to  pay  the  men 


by  the  day  instead  of  by  the  job,  and  in  that  way  I 
think  they  did  improve  the  quality  of  the  scutching  jj  ^ 
a good  deal,  but  I always  felt  about  it  that  the  output  Anderson, 
of  these  flax  societies  was  so  insignificant  as  compared  Esq 
with  the  total  amount  of  flax  put  in  the  market  that 
it  was  impossible  to  expect  the  trade  to  make  a special 
price  for  the  small  quantity  of  flax  scutched  in  that 
way.  The  societies  also,  in  some  cases,  not  in  all, 
procured  seed  for  their  members  and  in  that  way 
they  did  a certain  amount  of  good.  The  Department 
assisted  the  societies  by  giving  the  services  of  an 
expert  manager  for  a certain  period — three  years  I 
think  it  was — and  I think  in  some  cases  the  term  was 
extended  rather  over  four  years. 

16043.  Four  years? — Four,  the  services  of  the 
manager  being  divided  between  two  or  more  societies. 

16044.  Do  you  think  that  Dromara  and  Dunboe 
were  typical  societies? — I think  they  were. 

16045.  Because  it  is  not  very  encouraging  when  two 
societies  which  have  been  so  long  working  have  ceased 
operations  ? — No. 

16046.  It  is  discouraging? — It  is.  In  the  case  of 
Dunboe  I understand ‘they  put  in  a motor  which  was 
not  satisfactory.  I think  a suction  gas  plant  was 
what  they  employed,  and  either  they  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  use  it  or  the  machine  was  not  a good  one, 
hut  it  created  .a  division  and  the  society  went  into 
liquidation.  One  society,  Swilly  Valley,  is  working  a 
very  fine  mill,  and  put  up  on  up-to-date  plans  and  they 
are  doing  fairly  well,  and  I think  that  is  the  best  of 
all  of  them. 
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Dublin.  16047.  Do  those  societies  scutch  for  outsiders?— -A; 

far  as  I know  they  scutch  for  members  in  the  first 
Jdlx  27, 1910.  instance  and  if  they  have  any  spare  time  they  then 
p » scutch  for  the  general  public.  , 

16048.  Do  you  think  that  a mistakes’— -I  do.  I think 
Eiu  I.A.O.S  that  the  services  of  these  societies  should  lie  confined 
strictly  to  their  members. 

16049.  The  same  with  the  purchase  of  seed  r— 

16050.  And  I suppose  in  any  now  societies  that  the 
I.A.O.S.  start  they  will  try  to  improve? — I am  very 
doubtful  whether  we  shall  start  any  other  societies  oil 
that  particular  plan.  I personally  would  not  recom- 

m 16051.  You  mean  on  the  old  plan? — On  the  old  plan. 
I feel  the  co-operation  is  too  partial  to  produce  any 
real  results. 

16052.  What  would  you  recommend?—!  would  go  as 
far  as  I have  outlined  in  my  memorandum.  I would 
go  a great  deal  further. 

16053.  You  think,  one  of  the  reasons  why  those 
societies  have  not  been  successful  is  that  they  have 
not  been  run  on  true  co-operative  lines? — That  is  so. 

16054.  And  you  would  alter  that? — I would  make 
them  do  a great  deal  more  for  themselves.  I would 
make  them  go  into  every  single  process  of  the  industry, 
from  the  preparation  of  the  ground  to  the  sale  of  the 

^ 16055."  You  say  that  in  these  societies  co-operative 
.principles  were  limited  to  acquiring  a scutch-mill  in 
■which  the  members'  flax  was  scutched  by  men  who 
were  paid  by  the  day  instead  of  by  piecework,  selling 
the  tow  and  dividing  the  profits  among  the  members, 
and  in  some  cases  to  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  suitable 
manures.  Yon  would  make  some  change  on  that?— 1 
would. 

16056.  You  give  here  an  outline  of  the  new  propo- 
sals?— I think  I might  refer  the  Committee  to  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  abstract — the  last  part  of  it. 
I say  that  the  failure  of  those  societies  has  been  attri- 
buted to  bad  years  and  to  the  fact  that,  while  the 
improved  system  of  scutching  was  more  costly,  the 
price  realised  for  the  fibre  was  little  better  than  be- 
fore. I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  reason 
has  a good  deal  in  it,  lint  I do  not  know  that  the  years 
have  been  particularly  bad — not  worse  than  other 
years. 

16057.  You  do  hot  think  the  scutching  was  any 
better? — -I  do  not  think  the  scutching  was  much  better. 

16058.  While  the  improvement  was  more  costly,  the 
increased  price  did  not  leave  anything  to  the  farmer? 
— That  is  so.  The  Committee,  of  course,  understand 
that  I am  not  speaking  as  an  expert ; but  going  around 
among  the  societies  I have  constantly  heard  this  com- 
plaint from  the  secretaries — that  it  was  impossible  to 
do  good  scutching  with  the  flax  that  was  sent  in. 
Sometimes  it  was  over-steeped  and  sometimes  it  was 
not  steeped  sufficiently,  and  in  such  cases  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  the  best  results  from  flax  treated  in 
that  way.  . , 

16059.  Well,  then,  you  go  on  to  state  that  while  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  results  have  been  very  dis- 
appointing, you  believe  that  with  a much  more 
thorough  system  of  co-operation  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  flax-growing  a profitable  branch  of  agricul- 
ture?—I am  inclined  to  think  it  would. 

16060.  In  order  to  give  the  co-operative  system  a 
fair  trial,  you  suggest  that  in  forming  societies  of 
flax-growers  the  following  conditions  should  be  in- 
sisted upon: — (1)  “The  members  should  be  bound  to 
grow  the  crop  under  the  direction  of  the  society  for  a 
term  of  at  least  three  years.”  That  is  to  say  you 
would  bind  them  to  treat  all  their  crop  in  that  way? — 
Yes. 

16061.  When  you  say  “ under  the  direction  of  the 
society”  what  exactly  do  you  mean? — That  is  ex- 
plained, I think,  under  paragraph  5. 

16062.  The  main  point  is  that  they  would  < be 
bound  to  dispose  of  their  flax  through  the  society?— 
Yes,  if  it  is  going  to  be  worked  as  a co-operative 
society. 

16063.  You  would  no  longer  allow  any  loose  system 
• of  co-operation  P — No. 

16063a.  “ The  shares  to  be  held  in  proportion  to  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  of  member,  and  for  every  £1 
ordinary  share  held  the  member  should  be  required  to 
hold  one  loan  guarantee  share,  that  is  a share  of  the 
nominal  value  of  £1,  of  which  sixpence  only  was 
called  up.”  Explain  that?— I would  also  like  to 
qualify  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph.  I put  down 


tho  Poor  Law  valuation  as  an  illustration  of  how  it 
might  be  apportioned,  but  it  has  been  suggested  to 
me  that  it  might  be  a fairer  plan  to  apportion  the 
shares  on  tho  average  amount  of  land  under  flax  in 
each  year,  taking  tho  average  area  of  a certain  num- 
her  of  yoars  as  a basis  for  a calculation.  In  regard  to 
the  loan  guarantee  shares  the  object  of  these  shares  is 
really  an  adaptation  of  the  Continental  system,  where 
farmers  give  a personal  guarantee  proportionate  to 
their  means  for  the  starting  of  the  society.  In  most 
foreign  countries  tlioy  have  no  shares— it  is  all  done 
by  the  guarantee  plan  and  the  financing  is  done  by 
the  joint  stock  banks.  Here  in  Ireland  the  societies 
are  formed  by  share  capital  paid  up  and  this  capital 
is  supplemented  by  loans  from  the  hank.  The  practice 
here  is  that  farmors  who  form  societies  must  select 
a certain  number  of  tho  members  to  go  to  the  bank 
and  becomo  personally  responsible  for  the  overdraft. 
That  is  an  objectionable  plan,  because  it  makes  a 
small  proportion  of  the  membership  of  the  society 
boar  a large  proportion  of  the  responsibility.  In 
order  to  try  and  safeguard  tho  people  wo  have  in- 
troduced tho  system  of  -loan  guarantee  shares,  in 
which  a nominal  amount  iB  paid  up  and  the  balance 
remains  outstanding  as  counter-security  to  those  per- 
sons who  become  guarantors  to  the  hank. 

16064.  Lot  me  soo  if  I understand.  There  is,  first 
of  all,  the  ordinary  shares,  of  which  a man  takes  a 
certain  number — say,  two  shares  per  acre.  If  I grew 
ten  awes  I would  take  twenty  shares.  What  happens 
if  next  year  I halve  this  area  ? — It  would  have  to  be 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  throe  or  four  yeans.  You  could 
not  alter  it  every  year. 

16065-6.  You  would  take  the  average  of  the  amount 
grown  for  five  years? — Yes. 

16067.  For  tho  capital  of  the  society  you  go  to  the 
bank,  but  instead  of  four  or  five  men  becoming  security 
you  make  every  one  of  them  liable? — The  half-dozen 
men  would  still  go  to  tho  bank  and  negotiate  the  loan, 
but  they  would  have  tho  knowledge  that  they  had  be- 
hind them  uncalled  capital  sufficient  to  oover  the 
amount  for  which  they  pledged  their  credit. 

16068.  Suppose  I had  ten  acres  and  took  twenty 
shares,  how  many  of  tho  loan  guarantee  shares  would 
I have  to  take? — You  would  have  to  take  an  equal 
number. 

16069.  You  would  call  up  sixpence  per  share?— Six- 
pence or  a shilling. 

16070.  You  get  the  balanco  from  the  bank?— You 
would  naturally  ask  me  why  not  make  a man  take 
forty  shares  and  call  up  half.  There  is  a very  good 
reason.  He  would  be  liable,  if  they  were  ordinary 
shares,  to  pay  £40,  whereas  in  tile  other  case  there  is 
only  a certain  contingent  liability  to  pay  up  more  than 


16071.  Tho  holder  is  liable?— Yes,  but  it  is  a contin- 
gent liability.  It  is  not  one  which  might  he  enforced 
except  under  certain  circumstances.  . 

16072.  Quite  so,  suppose  the  concern  went  bankrupt. 
— Exactly.  , 

16073-4.  By  this  means  the  half-dozen  men  wno 
guaranteed  the  hank  would  have  these  loan  guarantee 
shares  to  fall  back  upon? — They  would.  In  the  cream- 
eries that  we  are  starting  now  we  invariably  try  tn 
loan  guarantee  plan,  and  wo  always  try  to  have  a m - 
gin  of  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  uncalled  capita  ov 
and  above  the  amount  which  the  sooiety  gets  on 
overdraft,  because,  supposing  some  men  fail,  y 
would  have  to  have  a cover  to  provide  for  that. 

16075.  Mr.  Gordon.— Before  a man  becomes  a num- 
ber he  would  have  to  pay  up  this? — Not  h 

A committee  may  decide  on  financing  the  busi  ■ 
the  capital  required  is  not  very  large,  almost  aitog 
on  the  overdraft  guaranteed  bv  the  loan  g®a 
shares.  In  that  case  they  would  be  obliged  w 
two  calls  for  a small  amount  on  the  ordinary  sn  • 
16076.  Chairman.— How  much?— They  generally  can 
up  five  shillings.  the 

16077.  Some  of  the  creameries  have  called.  P 
whole  of  their  shares? — We  encourage  them 
the  whole  of  their  ordinary  capital.  , .a« 

16078.  You  would  not  do  that  in  the  case  ot  a 
society?— No.  , , loan 

16079.  Mr.  Hinohcliff— In  regard  to  n np 
guarantee  shares,  would  it  be  yo' w J* ®a  “ere  is  a 
some  small  proportion  of  that?— xes.  glares 

reason  for  that.  If  you  call  up  nothing  . establish  * 
at  first  it  might  he  exceedingly  difficult  to 
right  to  call  up  any  part  of  them. 
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16080.  Chairman. — The  sixpence  makes  the  man  feel 
responsible? — Yes. 

16081.  Me.  Goedo.n. — Would  it  not  be  better  to 
raise  the  capital  by  means  of  shares  instead  of  bor- 
rowing from  the  joint  stock  bank? — The  farmer  is 
always  ready  with  plenty  of  excuses  tha’t  he  has  no 
ready  money,  and  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of 
truth  in  it.  My  experience  shows  me  that  the  Irish 
farmer  has  not  nearly  enough  capital  in  his  business— 
he  wants  more  capital  than  he  has.  If  you  empty  his 
pocket  for  the  sake  of  starting  a flax  society 
he  has  got  to  starve  something  else.  That  is 
the  reason  we  encourage  borrowing  from  the  joint 
stock  bank,  and  the  money  is  lent  at  a low  rate  of 
interest. 

16082.  Chairman.— Let  us  proceed.  “ The  services 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  flax-grower 
should  be  secured  as  overseer  and  adviser  ” — that  is 
to  say  he  would  be  practically  the  managing  director 
of  the  concern? — Exactly. 

16083.  Would  he  be  one  of  their  own  members? I 

make  a point  that  he  should  be  a local  man — a man 
that  they  all  know  and  have  confidence  in. 

16084.  “ The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
satisfy  itself  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  overseer 
ami  arrange  to  give  him  expert  advice.”  Do  you  not 
think  a co-operative  society  would  be  able  to  satisfy 
themselves?— I was  thinking  more  of  the  scientific 
question,  which  would  be  bound  to  arise  in  dealing 
with  a large  quantity  of  stuff. 

16085.  You  mean  expert  advice  in  handling  the  flax? 
—I  presume  the  man  would  be  capable  of  managing 
a scutch-mill,  and  would  know  how  to  conduct  sales, 
and  that  he  would  not  require  much  advice  on  these 
points,  but  he  would  want  scientific  advice. 

16086.  You  do  not  want  the  Department  to  satisfy 
itself  as  to  his  general  business  qualifications? — No. 

16087.  I read  that  into  it? — I do  not  mean  his  busi- 
ness qualifications. 

16088.  His  expert  qualifications  as  a flax-grower? 

Yes. 

, 16089.  “ All  flax  grown  bv  members  under  the  direc- 
tion and  advice  of  the  overseer  should  be  bought  on 
foot  by  the  society,  an  approximate  value  being  placed 
upon  each  crop  by  a sub-committee,  of  which  the  over- 
seer should  be  a member.  The  purpose  of  the  valua- 
tion is  to  enable  any  member  who  requires  temporary 
accommodation  to  obtain  an  advance  from  the  society 
of  an  amount  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  approxi- 
mate  value  of  the  crop.”  Do  I understand  you  would 
pool  the  whole  of  the  crops? — Yes. 

16090.  And  treat  it  as  one  crop? — Yes. 

16091.  They  would,  first  of  all,  ascertain  what  was 
each  man’s  share? — They  would  have  to  do  that,  be- 
cause no  man  would  part  with  his  flax  unless  he 
knew  what  he  was  parting  with  it  for.  He  would 
nave  to  be  guaranteed  a minimum  amount  and  take 
ms  chance  of  a further  dividend. 

Icon2'  Yon  ^ou,d  Pa7  half  ?— I would. 

16093.  And  it  would  be  left  to  the  manager  or 
overseer  to  have  all  the  crops  pulled,  retted,  dried, 
and  finished  ? — Yes.  ’ 

16094-5.  Mr.  Hinchcliff.— Would  you  dry  it?— I 
prefer  not  to  answer  that  question,  because*  1 have 
neard  so  much  controversy  on  the  subject  on  the  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

J®09,6-  Chairman.— I assume  that  there  is  no  new 
°*  treating  it? — All  the  processes  of  treatment 
Imo  6 snpervised  by  tbe  society’s  man. 

* . Then  every  member  from  the  moment  his 
trop  is  valued  would  become  responsible  for  the  crop? 
would  become  responsible  for  payment, 
lfino  F°r  what  is  t°  become  of  it?— Yes. 

JfT'  The  society  buys  my  crop  the  moment  it  is 
i ’ T know  what  I am  going  to  get.  It  then 
Becomes  the  property,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  the 
be  ac  , Y>  and  as  a member  of  the  society  I would 
uch  interested  in  my  neighbour’s  crop  as  in 
I wouM  k?d  1 ?aw  my  neighbour’s  crop  going  wrong 
buffering  as  much  as  if  it  were  my  own?— 
iftion  resPonsibIe  to  the  extent  of  your  shares. 


it  IT;  HaVe  gon -thought  that  out  very’  carefully- 
ont  i — Tt  is.  I have  been  thinking  it 

with  nc(ini»O0\ma?'''  years , and  I have  discussed  it 
strongly  PTb«WVl0  1 find  bold  the  same  view  very 
practicJ  in  1-dea  snggested  itself  first  to  me  by  the 
crop  growino-6'81^.^010  flax  merchant  buys  the 
P growing  and  then  puts  it  through  the  subsequent 


ow  profit°f  treatment  and  seUs  of  c°nrse,  for  his  Dublin. 

rn+tl1!01'  ?hidi?enenC6  there  is  that  »*  is  not  finally  July  27, 1910. 
retted  until  the  following  year,  whereas  with  you  your  — 
overseer  would  have  to  get  it  all  into  the  ponds  in  a R.  A. 
week?— He  would.  Anderson, 

16102.  And  it  becomes  " a serious  task  for  him  Es<3 
as  representing  the  whole  society,  to  take  charge  of 
the  whole  of  the  crop.  At  the  present  time  it  is  dis- 
tnbuted  among  all  the  members,  and  each  is  respon- 
sible for  his  own.  You  have  thought  all  that  out? 

ij  uVe’  b'r*'  I think  also  that  an  arrangement 
could  be  come  to  with  the  members,  allowing  them 
so  much  for  their  services— for  each  man  to  place 
himself  and  his  family  and  his  farm  staff  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  society  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  and 
bringing  the  flax  to  the  steeping  place.  That  could 
be  done  by  arrangemen^-there  is  no  insuperable 
obstacle.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  suppose  a 
state  of  things  at  present  in  Ireland  where  an  over- 
seer could  have,  at  his  command,  a band  of  trained 
workmen  who  would  do  all  the  pulling  of  the  flax  and 
the  scutching  and  everything  else.  He  would  have  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  members  in  the  harvest- 
ing of  their  crop. 

16103.  Mr.  Gordon. — In  the  ease  of  bad  seasons,  when 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  getting  the  flax  dried  after 
steeping  they  might  lose  the  greater  portion  of  the 
crop.  In  that  case  would  it  not  put  the  society  into  a 
state  of  bankruptcy?— It  probably  would,  but  if  the 
co-operative  society  were  worked  on  proper  co-opera- 
tive principles  the  loss  would  be  shared  among  all  the 
members  in  a proper  proportion,  and  although  the 
society,  from  an  ordinary  commercial  point  of  view, 
would  become  bankrupt,  the  members  might  elect  to 
carry  it  on  at  a loss,  and  that  is  what  they  ought  to 

16104.  Chairman.— It  is  all  based  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  to  be  genuine  co-operation?— If  it  is  not  there 
is  no  use  making  the  suggestion. 

16105.  If  you  are  going  to  ask  each  farmer  to  deal 
with  his  own  crop — and  I am  afraid  the  overseer  would 
have  to  begin  by  doing  that— I can  imagine  that  the 
farmer  would  look  after  it  better  if  it  were  his  own 
than  if  the  society  bought  it  and  asked  him  to  deal 
with  it. — That  is  only  human  nature,  but  I was  hop- 
ing that  the  influence  of  the  overseer  would  counter- 
act that  to  some  extent. 

16106.  I presume  that  eventually  you  would  contem- 
plate the  work  being  done  by  skilled  labour?— Oh,  ves, 
more  than  at  present.  I should  certainly  put  one  or 
more  skilled  persons  in  a field  ns  foremen  to  direct 
the  pulling. 

16107-8.  Then  the  advance  which  the  farmer  gets 
would  coqie  out  of  the  loan  from  the  bank?— It 
would.  That  would  be  the  main  purpose  of  the  loan, 
because  the  starting  of  a flax  society  is  not  an  expen- 
sive business. 

, . ldlOP-  Tbe  sum  borrowed  would  be  pretty  substan- 
tial?—It  would. 

16110.  I am  afraid  it  would  need  to  be  more  than 
your  guarantee  loan  capital  ?— ' Well,  of  course,  I do 
not  fix  any  figure.  I merely  state  it  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  man’s  Poor  Law  valuation,  or  to  the 
area  under  flax.  They  would  have  to  measure  the  num- 
ber of  shares  to  be  taken  by  each  person  by  the  pro- 
bable requirement  of  capital  to  finance  the  society: 

16111.  Of  course,  the  bank  would  have  the  crop? 

— There  would  be  the  crop,  but  a crop  in  a partially 
manufactured  state  is  scarcely  a thing  you  could 
pledge. 

16112.  Still  the  bank  would  be  glad  to  know  it  was 
there?— They  would.  It  would  be  a factor  in  the 
transaction. 

16113.  “The  Society  should  employ  a sufficient 
number  of  skilled  farmers  to  direct  and  assist  in 
the  pulling,  retting  and  drying  of  the  flax,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods.”  Yon  have 
already  explained  that  you  would  employ  the  ordinary 
farmer,  but  there  would  be  a band  of  skilled  men  con- 
nected with  the  society  and  each  would  have  the 
charge  of  so  many  crops? — Yes. 

16114.  “ The  flax  belonging  to  each  member  would 
be  scutched  separately,  weighed  and  revalued  by  the 
sub-committee,  the  value  being  credited  to  each  mem- 
ber. I do  not  quite  follow ; I thought  it  was  valued 
before  it  was  pulled?— Yes. 

16115.  And  if  it  turned  out  better  than  I anticipated 
1 would  get  no  more?— Oh,  no. 
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16110,  And  if  it  turned  out  worse  I got  no  less?— 
You  might  get  no  more,  conceivably,  but  you  might 
get  more,  and  a great  deal  would  depend  on  how  your 
crop  turned  out — in  fact  all  would  depend  on  that. 
What  I mean  is  that  there  is  one  valuation  made  of 
the  crop  growing  in  order  to  onoourage  the  farmer  to 
part  with  his  crop,  because  he  won’t  give  it  up  unless 
he  gets  some  money  for  it,  but  I never  supposed  that 
that  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  transaction.  I proposed 
that  that  was  simply  a payment  on  account,  and  that 
after  it  had  gone  through  the  process  of  retting,  dry- 
ing, scutching  and  so  on,  the  resultant  fibre  would  be 
valued  by  a competent  body,  and  that  the  member 
should  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  that,  deduct- 
ing the  working  expenses — his  proper  share  of  work- 
ing expenses— and  ho  should  get,  by  way  of  dividend, 
whatever  was  his  share  of  the  profits. 

16117.  Over  and  above  the  valuation? — Over  and 
above  'the  first  valuation. 

16118.  If  you  go  back  to  paragraph  5,  instead  of 
stating  that  the  flax  grown  by  members  should  be 
bought  on  foot  by  the  society,  I think  it  would  _ be 
clearer  to  say  it  should  be  valued  on  foot? — I think 
that  would  be  better. 

16119.  I was  certainly  misled  by  the  word  “bought.” 
It  should  be  “valued”? — It  is  in  a sense  bought, 
because  it  is  bought  in  the  same  way  that  the  milk  is 
bought  at  the  creamery.  The  farmer  really  parts  with 
his  milk  altogether,  and  he  is  paid  so  much  per 
unit  of  butter  fat,  or  by  whatever  method  they  employ, 
but  that  does  not  destroy  his  right  to  participate  in 
the  dividends  afterwards. 

16120.  There  is  more  than  dividend  here,  because 
in  the  creamery  the  dividend  comes  from  the  profit 
on  working  the  mass  of  milk;  here  you  do  not  mix 
the  flax  as  you  mix  your  milk.  Here  you  are  going 
to  keep  every  man’s  lot  separate.  You  cannot  do  that 
with  the  milk? — You  cannot  pool  the  flax  in  the  same 
way  you  do  with  the  milk. 

16121.  You  could  as  a business  transaction.  Once 
the  farmer  has  got  a certain  value  for  his  flax  it  might 
be  no  concern  of  his  how  much  they  make  on  each 
lot,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  the  society  is  in 
funds  the  members  are  entitled  to  the  profits? — 
I thought  that  plan  out,  too,  and  I do  not  think  it 
would  work,  because  I want  to  say,  with  all  respect 
to  my  Northern  friends,  that  I do  not  think  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  it.  I think  a member  of  a 
society  would  like  to  keep  track  of  his  flax  right 
through  from  the  time  it  was  pulled  till  the  time  it 
was  scutched,  and  I do  not  think  that  it  would  satisfy 
him  at  all  to  adapt  the  creamery  system  to  the  flax 
societies. 

16122.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  deal 
with  flax  on  the  same  principle  as  you  adopt  at 
creameries.  I do  not  then  see  that  you  gain  much 
by  buying  it  on  foot? — The  real  object  of  buying  on 
foot  was  to  give  any  man  who  wanted  money  an  ad- 
vance on  his  crop.  You  cannot  give  an  advance  with- 
out a valuation. 

16123-4.  If  you  value  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vances  ? — I am  quite  prepared  to  amend  my  sug- 

gestion to  that  extent. 

16125.  Mb.  Crawford. — Do  you  not  get  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  buying  idea  through  having  been  made  to 
dispose  of  it  entirely  through  the  society? — I should 
say  you  do. 

16126.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Take  a case  on  that  point. 
Supposing  a crop  on  foot  were  valued  at  £15  the 
owner  might  be  allowed  £10,  or  two-thirds.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a man  had  a much  poorer  crop,  which 
would  be  only  valued  at  £9,  the  amount  of  the  ad- 
vance would  be  £6.  There  is  a difference  of  £4  in 
the  advance  per  acre.  If  the  £15  crop  worked  out  at 
£15,  do  I take  he  would  get  £5,  and  the  other  man 
who  had  _ already  got  £6  would  get  £3? — That  is  so, 
if  it  realises  it,  less  working  expenses. 

16127.  Mr.  Gordon. — Would  the  price  not  be  so 
much,  over  and  above  the  advance  made,  not  so  much 
over  and  above  the  valuation,  because  when  you 
soutched  it  you  might  find  it  did  not  yield  as  much 
as  it  looked  on  foot  ? — I do  not  thiuk  it  would.  A 
man  might  have  a crop  worth  £20,  and  he  might 
only  want  £10.  According  to  Dr.  Hinchcliff,  he 
might  get  two-thirds,  but  he  might  only  want  the 
£10,  and  you  would  have  to  work  on  whatever  you 
valued  the  crop  at. 

16128.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — That  means  flax  would  be 
treated  quite  separately  just  as  it  is  under  the  present 


system?— For  the  reason  I gave,  you  would  have  to  do 

16129.  Mr.  Gordon.— You  may  have  a difficult* 
If  you  advanced  two-thirds  on  valuation  you  may  fimi 
that  that  was  more  than  the  full  value  when  it  cam 
to  be  worked  out.  How  would  you  adjust  a case  of 
that  sort  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  present  any  yen 
great  difficulty.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  anv 
body  of  men  could  be  so  much  astray  as  that.  If  T(2 
make  a rule  that  you  could  only  advance  half  the 
estimated  value  of  the  crop  you  will  get  over  it  6 

16130.  If  you  valued  when  growing,  and  it  waslwk- 
mg  at  its  best,  you  might  say  it  was  worth  £20  an  acre 
and  an  advance  might  be  made  of  two-thirds  then’ 
when  it  was  being  pulled,  retted  and  dried  half  or 
three-quarters  of  the  crop  might  he  losh-that  is  quite 
possible.  Now,  when  it  came  to  bo  scutched  you  might 
fiud  that  instead  of  being  value  for  £20  it  was  only 
value  for  £10,  and  when  you  advaneed  two-thirds  the 
farmer  would  have  £3  or  £4  per  acre  more  than  it  was 
worth? — It  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is  a real  diffi- 
culty. 

16131.  A bad  season  might  make  the  difference?— 
In  that  case  I take  it  that  it  would  be  not  only  the 
ease  with  one  man,  but  it  might  be  the  case  with  all 
the  members  of  the  society,  and  then  I have  to  fall 
back  on  what  I said  before— that  the  loss  should  be 
shared  by  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  valuation 
of  their  crops. 

16132.  Mu.  Crawford. — Is  it  your  idea  that  if  a 
man  received  that  two-thirds  of  the  value,  that  it 
was  not  an  absolute  payment  for  his  crop,  but  sup. 
posing  his  crop  only  turned  out  to  be  worth  half  he 
was  liable  to  pay  back  a sixth? — He  would  be. 

16133.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Take  an  extreme  case, 
Mr.  Anderson.  Take  a crop  of  flax  belonging  to  a 
member,  worth  £20,  and  take  another  crop  belonging 
to  another  member,  and  worth  £2 — how  would  you 
adjust  that? — I think  the  same  rule  would  apply  to 
the  £2  as  to  the  £20  man. 

16134.  How  much  co-operative  work  would  you  ex- 
pect from  the  man,  with  the  £2  crop— would  you 
expect  as  much  from  him  as  from  the  man  with  the 
£20  crop  ? — No,  I should  not  let  him  be  a member  of 
the  society. 

16135.  Bat  ho  is  a member  of  the  society  ?— Then, 
if  a society  established  on  the  lines  I am  advocating 
can  result  in  the  growing  of  an  acre  of  flax  worth  only 
£2,  the  society  is  no  use,  because  I pointed  out  that 
the  wliolo  treatment  of  the  crop  from  the  preparation 
of  the  ground  is  under  the  direction  of  the  expert  and 
manager,  and  if  that  man  is  only  fit  to  produce  flax 
worth  £2  he  would  hold  the  job  a very  short  time. 

16136.  You  think  by  appointing  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  successful  flax-grower  you  are  going  to  have 
good  crops  all  round?— I am  not  sure  about  Ulster, 
and  I do  not  suggest  the  experiment  should  be  tried 
in  Ulster. 

16137.  Do  you  not  suggest  that  the  hands  that 
should  pull,  ret  and  handle  the  flax  should  be  em- 
ployed and  paid  by  the  society  P — Not  all  those  who 
pull  it,  because  you  . could  not  employ  so  large  a num- 
ber, but  those  who  supervise  the  retting  and  drying. 

16138.  Only  the  supervision? — Yes. 

16139.  Mr.  Crawford. — Did  you  uot  say  the 
farmer  and  his  family  and  his  regular  farm  hands- 
that  the  man  should  be  credited  with  their  labour  r— 

16140.  He  would  be  paid  for  their  labour?— What  I 
propose  is  that  all  the  people  at  present 
should  be  still  engaged  by  arrangement  with  _ them- 
selves or  their  employers,  and  that,  in  _ addition^ 
these,  there  should  be  some  persons  with  a be 
knowledge  of  handling  the  crop,  capable  of  g'u  ° 
thorn  in  the  operations. 

16141.  So  that  in  that  extreme  case  where  a 
whose  crop  was  valued  at  £2,  he  would  get  Ins  Q 1 
labour  on  all  these  crops  he  could  work  ? — Yes. 

16142.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Would  he  do  l 


of  his 


addition? 

16143.  Mr.  Crawford. — Ho  is  disposing 
labour  for  so  much.  T « 

16144.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— Supposing  1 a® 
member  of  a oo-operative  society,  is  it  i an^+jfr,,,,eh 
tage  to  me  to  give  myself  and  take  my  workers  „ 
the  country  under  the  direction  of  an  expert.  ¥ 
flax  a mile  or  two  away — would  not  I be  pew«  . 
ployed  at  working  my  own? — I think  that  is 
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irlmt  I meant,  Mr.  Stewart.  I do  not  mean  that 
people  should  go  long  distances  in  large  parties,  but 
I meant  that  the  district  served  by  the  society  should 
be  divided  into  districts  of  a convenient  size,  and 
that  the  fanners  living  in  this  particular  portion  of 
the  district  should  find  the  labour — the  local  labour. 
I do  not  suggest  that  they  should  go  miles  away  from 
their  own  work,  and  I do  not  think  they  would  do  it. 

16145.  I cannot  see  where  the  advantage  would  be. 
Take  the  way  it  is  done  at  present,  when  the  farmer 
labours  and  handles  his  own.  Suppose  he  is  not  doing 
it  well  enough,  would  not  it  answer  the  same  ends 
if  all  these  members  would  grow  flax  together  under 
the  instruction  of  an  expert  and  do  their  own  work 
under  his  instructions? — I think  there  is  everything 
to  be  said  for  this  system  of  co-operating  in  labour. 
It  must  mean  a certain  amount  of  economy.  There 
are  times  you  do  not  want  a full  staff  and  there  are 
other  times  you  want  a great  deal  more. 

16146.  Mr.  Crawford.— It  is  practically  carrying 
out  the  swopping  of  labour? — Quite  so. 

16147.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— They  would  want  it 
all  at  the  same  time  ? — They  have  to  do  that  in  the 
hay  and  corn  harvest. 

16148.  In  the  North  they  are  trying  to  get  all  the 
help  they  can  without  swopping. 

16149.  Mr.  Gordon.— Were  you  thinking  of  districts 
such  as  Clonakilty  and  BallinaP— I was  thinking 
more  of  Ballina  and  Killala  than  any  other  places! 

I did  not  for  a moment  suppose  that  the  scheme  would 
be  acceptable  in  Ulster.  I think  it  is  very  probable, 
as  m the  case  of  creameries,  that  the  Ulster  flax- 
growers  will  wait  till  they  see  the  experiment  tried 
in  the  South. 

16150.  Chairman. — After  all,  the  Northern  people 
have  tried  the  flax  societies?— Quite  so.  I do  not  say 
that  the  Ulsterman  is  not  perfectly  right,  but,  any- 
way, with  the  results  such  as  we  have  had  we  cannot 
say  that  the  flax  industry  is  in  a flourishing  condition, 
and  this  suggestion  is  put  forward  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  worth 
while  trying  the  experiment  where  there  was  no  pre- 
conceived notions  and  no  old  prejudices  to  be  over- 
come, and  you  were  beginning  on  a new  plan  alto- 
gether. 

. 16151.  Mr.  J . W.  Stewart. — Suppose  the  scheme 
is  put  in  operation  and  worked  out  according  to  your 
own  idea  and  there  are  no  hitches  in  it,  how  much 
do  you  think  it  would  increase  the  value  of  the  crop 
all  over  the  country?— That  is  a question  I could  not 
answer. 

16152.  How  much  would  it  increase  the  quality  and 
the  price?— I have  no  doubt  at  all  from  what  I have 
seen  and  been  told  in  the  district  of  Ballina  that 
flax  of  fine  quality  could  be  produced,  and  that  by 
an  improved  system,  the  value  of  the  flax  can  be 
enhanced,  whereas  the  growing  of  flax  would  be  of 
enormous  benefit  owing  to  the  large  and  poor  popu- 
lation. The  labour  difficulty  would  not  present  the 
same  difficulty  in  the  North.  As  to  the  increased 
price  per  stone  I could  not  really  answer  the  ques- 
tion— nobody  could. 

16153.  Supposing  it  would  increase  the  value  bv  £1 
per  acre  aU  over  the  country,  and  I think  that  would 
as  much  as  even  this  scheme  could  possiblv  bring 
bout,  would  that  affect  a great  difference  in  the 
creage  under  flax? — It  would  mean  a difference  of 
between  £30,000  and  £40,000  a year  to  the  country, 
at  is  worth  looking  for.  I take  it  you  mean  the 
lf  1 waa  sure  it  would  do  that  I would  urge 
Committee  to  adopt  the  scheme. 

10154.  Then,  you  would  not  expect  it  to  do  that?— 
i do  not  say  so. 

16155.  D°  you  not  think  where  co-operation  has 
. P „ ™ force  in  regard  to  flax  it  has  not  been  a 
ccess  / I admit  that,  but  I qualify  it  by  saying  that 
trv!  £d  ?ot  8°  far  enough— it  was  altogether 

I ,i „Part!a  ' * toink  I have  explained  that  fully,  and 
w,au?  *°  see  Committee  recommend  the 
nnf  ur1  kind  of  society  at  all,  because  I do 

r?  111  tbat  kind  of  society. 

- Chairman. — You  would  not  be  in  favour  of 
^ societies  such  as  Swilly  Valley,  Letterkenny, 
B0(,  ar’  Clastlefinn  P — I would  like  to  see  those 

es  getting  a fair  chance,  and  showing  what 
gtajL  an  “°>  kut  I would  not  like  to  see  other  societies 
n the8e  knee. 

have  °k!  t av?  ^ese  societies  done  no  good? — They 
thev’hn™  n°fc  sufficient  good  to  warrant  the  expense 
y have  entailed  in  every  case. 


'nu158AThey  have  not  entail®d  very  much  expense? 
— lhe  Department  must  have  paid  a good  deal.  Of 
course,  that  is  the  Department's  affair, 
x-qn  159V Let  us,  be  quite  clear.  They  cost  £20  to 
£30  each  annually.  That  is  not  a big  sum?— It  is 
a ..arge  su.m'  a"d  1 have  no  doubt  the  benefits 
are  quite  equal  to  that. 

16160.  Even  if  it  were  only  for  the  co-operative  pur- 
ehf“  of  need  it  would  be  worth  it?— fe.,  but  „ 
ordinary  co-operative  society  can  do  that  as  well  as 
a ?aXao°!6ty>  and  buy  manures  and  seeds,  and  so  on. 

16161.  At  any  rate  the  Department  have  been  en- 
couraging these  societies,  and  I think  we  have  taken 
a share  in  starting  some  of  them.  We  have  been  verv 
anxious  to  give  them  a fair  trial,  but  you  are  now 
distinctly  of  opinion  that  we  should  not  attempt  to 
encourage  more  of  them  ? — I would  not  care  to  see  the 
Department  encouraging  more  societies  of  that  type. 
Of  course,  if  bv  giving  such  help  as  the  remaining 
societies  started  on  these  lines  require,  it  is  found 
tnat  tiie  results  are  such  as  to  encourage  further  help, 

1 do  not  see  why  you  should  not  give  it,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while— it  is  certainly  not 
worth  our  while,  because  it  costs  a great  deal— it 
is  very  troublesome,  and  it  is  rather  hard  to  persuade 
people  to  join,  so  that  it  means  attending  a great 
number  of  meetings,  and  organising  and  wonting, 
ir7«o°  x?*  thiuk  we  would  be  disP03ed  to  go  further. 
16162.  Your  own  scheme  would  cost  something? — 
it  would  cost  more,  and  the  results  would  be  better 
worth  the  expense. 

16163.  Suppose  you  took  the  existing  societies  and 

tried  to  get  them  to  adopt  this  new  system  of  yours  ? 

If  “J®  district  was  suitable  I do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  tried. 

d61®f-  Donegal  is  suitable?— I was  thinking  of  the 
difficulty  where  people  are  engaged  in  the  industry 
andJb®y  are  very  hard  to  move  into  a new  system. 

16165.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Your  scheme  is  more 
for  a new  district  than  where  they  are  not  growing 
flax  at  all — something  like  where  the  evicted  tenants 
are  getting  land? — I do  not  know  about  that. 

16166.  Chairman.— You  agree  that  these  societies 
are  not  truly  co-operative? — I do. 

16167.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  these  people 
to  adopt  strict  co-operative  principles  without  going 
so  far  as  you  suggest,  viz. : — the  buying  of  flax  on 
foot?  I am  bound  to  say  I do  not  quite  see  the  advan- 
tage of  buying  on  foot,  because  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  releases  the  farmer  from  a certain  responsibility  for 
his  crop  which  at  the  present  time  rests  upon  him, 
and  makes  him  do  his  level  best  to  get  his  crop  saved  ? 
—There  was  a proposal  made,  but  it  met  with  no 
acceptance,  and  that  was,  that  the  society  should  buy 
the  flax  from  their  members  at  a price  to  be  arranged 
by  a judge  and  expert,  and  that  the  society  should 
attempt  the  grading  of  the  flax  and  sell  it  to  the 
spinners.  That  proposal  was  not  listened  to. 

16168.  I thought  that  was  your  proposal  nnf.il  we 
got  to  paragraph  7?— No. 

16169-70.  Mr.  Crawford. — What  you  outline  there 
buying  on  foot  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  dne  author- 
ity being  wielded  by  the  overseer? — I do  not  thiuk 
you  could  get  them  to  submit  to  authority  by  any 
other  way. 

16171.  You  have  a value  to  be  credited  to  each 
member — is  the  success  of  their  crop  dependent  on 
the  estimated  value  or  the  realised  value  ? — The  realised 
value. 

16172.  You  say  it  should  be  re-valued  by  the  sub- 
committee and  credited  to  each  member.  Is  there  a 
further  dividend? — There  is  no  further  dividend 
after  that. 

16173.  Then  it  is  an  estimated  value? — It  is  an 
estimated  value.  I think  it  must  take  place,  because 
flax,  when  scutched,  must  go  through  a process  of 
selection  and  grading. 

16174.  Chairman. — Yon  would  pool  the  fibre? — I 
would  pool  the  fibre. 

16175.  Mr.  Crawford. — To  what  extent  would  you 
pool  the  fibre?  Supposing  you  got  40  stone  of  Mr. 
John  Stewart’s,  and  sixty  stone  of  Mr.  James 
Stewart’s,  and  you  made  those  the  same  grade,  would 
you  pool  them  in  the  same  deal? — I would  have  to 
satisfy  both  by  fixing  a price  before  I would  attempt 
grading  it,  and  then  whatever  profit  I made  would  he 
a profit  available  for  dividend  to  both  Mr.  Stewart’s. 

16176.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I mean.  You  would 
have  different  grades.  Supposing  you  had  weft  flax 
-graded  No.  1,  2,  3 and  4,  and  warp  flax  graded  No.  1, 
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2 3 and  4.  If  you  determine  that  three  or  four  far- 
mers have  all  weft  flax  No.  3 would  you  put  it  all  in 
one  heap? — I would,  after  having  put  a value  on  it. 

1(5177.  Did  you  not  value  it  by  grading  it  as  wett 
flax  No.  3 or  No.  4?— -Not  necessarily,  because  some 
might  be  better.  _ , 

16178.  "What  do  you  mean  by  grading?— It  is  im- 
possible, in  my  opinion,  to  grade  it  in  the  way  you 
suggest,  except  you  have  an  enormous  range,  and  you 
would  not  have  such  a range  of  qualities  in  one  mill. 
The  only  way  would  be  to  grade  it  into  weft  and  warp 
flax,  but  if  there  were  two  No.  4 weft  flax  and  ono 
a shade  better  than  the  other  it  ought  to  get  the  higher 
value. 

16179.  You  would  have  to  keep  them  separate?— 
Not  after  you  put  the  value  on  it.  I would  weigh  it 
and  credit  the  value  to  the  grower. 

16180.  Chairman. — And  then,  if  there  was  any  profit 
it  would  be  divided,  as  you  divide  the  profits  of  a 
creamery? — Yes,  because  the  flax  would  have  lost  its 
identity. 

16181.  Mr.  Crawford  . — I will  just  tell  you  about 
a flax  mill  manager  who  had  gone  on  the  same  lino, 
and  when  the  flax  came  in  from  the  market,  he  had 
it  brought  up  before  him,  stone  by  stone,  and  he  put 
a value  on  each  stone  according  to  the  number  lie 
thought  it  would  spin  and  the  quality,  a vijry  much 
more  exact  grading  and  one  that  would  suit  him 
better,  seeing  lie  was  a mill  manager,  than  any  grad- 
ing vour  expert  oould  do ; but  six  months  finished 
that  "man  as  a mill  manager  and  he  was  never  hoard 
of  again? — That  is  very  discouraging,  I daresay — but, 
of  course,  I have  not  made  up  my  mind  whether  the 
trade  would  demand  you  to  make  a grading  of  flax 
s at  the  mills.  The  trade  might  prefer  to  do  its  own 
grading. 

16182.  I would  demand  that  the  flax  be  not  mixed, 
and  that  each  farmer’s  flax  be  kept  by  itself?—!  will 
meet  you  there,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mix  Mr. 
John  Stewart’s  and  Mr.  James  Stewart’s  flax 
together. 

161S3.  It  is  necessary  to  not  mix  it? — It  is  still 
necessary  to  put  the  estimated  value  on.  We  sell  it 
to  you,  and  you  grade  it  any  way  you  please,  and  you 
return  the  price,  and  if  that  price  is  in  excess  of  what 
has  been  allocated  to  Mr.  John  Stewart  and  Mr. 
James  Stewart  they  get  the  benefit. 

16184.  That  is  what  I was  wanting  to  know — 
whether  the  re-valuation  that  you  propose  was  to  be 
a final  value  to  the  farmer  or  whether  the  realised 
value  of  the  flax  as  received  from  the  spinner? — You 
oould  not  pay  the  full  realised  value  of  the  flax.  It 
would  cease  to  make  it  co-operative,  and  that  is  my 
reason  for  having  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  an  estimated 
value.  You  must  get  that  in  order  to  fix  the  amount 
which  would  measure  the  share  of  profit  that  Mr.  John 
Stewart  and  Mr.  James  Stewart  will  ultimately  re- 
ceive of  the  profitB  of  the  society. 

16185.  There  is  this  other  difficulty,  Mr.  Anderson, 
that  flaxes  do  not  maintain  their  relative  value  year 
after  year — that  is  to  say,  a 6s.  flax  this  year  might 
next  year  be  value  for  9s.,  whereas  what  is  this  year 
worth  7s.  might  only  be  worth  9s.  next  year,  so  that 
instead  of  3s.  there  would  be  only  a difference  of  2s. 
next  year? — I do  not  see  how  that  affects  this  scheme, 
because  we  are  only  dealing  with  the  season. 

16186.  How  would  your  expert  value  that  flax  and 
arrive  at  the  relative  values? — He  would  have  to  in- 
form himself  as  well  as  he  could  of  the  present  market 
value  of  each  grade  of  flax,  and  he  could  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  an  expert  if  he  did  not  know. 

16187.  That  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  There  are  occasions  in  which  in 
one  season  high  prices  are  lower  and  low  prices  are 
relatively  higher — one  has  gone  up  and  the  other 
down? — The  only  plan  would  be  to  keep  the  estimated 
value  to  such  a figure  as  would  keep  you  safe. 

16188.  I am  not  sure  the  people  would  be  satisfied 
that  they  were  getting  their  own  value. 

16189.  Chairman. — Your  point  is  that  the  farmer 
would  want  the  final  value? — If  it  is  impossible  to 
do  it  you  cannot  do  it. 

16190.  Mr.  Crawford. — If  you  get  the  farmers’  lots 
separate  would  you  not  know  the  actual  realised 
values  when  the  final  lot  is  disposed  of? — I do  not 
think  it  would  give  satisfaction. 

16191.  Because  the  actual  value  of  the  flax  is  what- 
ever it  will  fetch  in  the  market? — That  is  quite  so, 
but  I think  it  is  altogether  unfair  to  suppose  that  of 


two  men  growing  an  equally  good  crop  and  taking 
equally  good  care,  one  should  ""  ’ 


uld  suffer  because  of  the 


vagary  of  the  market  over  which  he  had  no  control 
If  you  deal  with  the  flax  in  the  way  I suggest,  then 
men  using  equal  care  in  the  growing  of  the  crop  will 
get  equal  profits,  irrespective  of  the  fluctuations  or 
whims  of  the  market. 

16192.  Of  course,  that  would  not  affect  the  spinner 
but  I am  rather  doubtful  of  the  effect  on  the  farmer? 
— One  object  of  the  co-operative  society  is  to  put  the 
individual  farmer  in  the  position  to  dispose  of  his 
produce — irrespective  of  those  causes  in  the  market 
over  which  lie  has  no  control  individually. 

16193.  Well,  but  flax  has  no  value  except  what  you 
cun  get  for  it? — That  is  quite  so,  but  still  you  will 
admit  that  two  lots  of  flax  may  be  equally  good,  al- 
though at  the  moment  one  may  not  fetch  as  much  as 
another  in  the  market. 

16194.  On  the  same  market  day  the  differences  be- 
tween two  similar  lots  of  flax  should  be  trifling?— 

I understand  you  say  that  there  were  types  or  grades 
not  the  identical  same  flax.  There  should  be  no 
difference  in  the  flax  if  it  is  identical  and  sold  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  market. 

16195.  I do  not  altogether  understand?— What  I 
understood  you  to  say  was  that  in  one  year  the  prices 
of  a certain  kind  of  flax  might  vary  Is.  a stone. 

16196.  No.  I was  comparing  one  year  with  another. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  variation  during  one  season 
in  the  price  of  a particular  type  of  flax? — I did  not 
understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  because  of  varia- 
tion in  tho  flax,  but  I understood  you  to  say  that  a 
man  might  produce  weft  No.  4 this  year  and  sell  for 
6s.,  and  produce  weft  No.  4 next  year  and  sell  for  5s. 

16197.  No.  I meant  to  say  that  suppose  you  have 
a range  of  weft  flax — suppose  No.  1 was  worth  5s.  and 
No.  5 was  worth  10s.  this  year,  next  year  instead  of 
having  a 5s.  difference  there  might  be  only  2s.  6d. 
between  them? — I do  not  quite  see  the  point  of  your 
question.  I admit  that,  but  I do  not  see  how— — 
16198.  How  are  those  people  who  are  going  to  re- 
value the  flax  to  arrive  at  it? — You  mean  that  they 
do  not  know  tho  value  of  the  flax  until  they  sell  it. 

16199.  Until  they  sell  it?— Quite  so.  but  you  can 
meet  it  by  allowing  sufficient  margin. 

16200-1.  Then,  it  is  the  second  valuation  that  is 
spoken  of  in  paragraph  7.  Is  that  the  point  at  which 
the  farmer  ceases  to  have  any  direct  interest  in  the 
value  of  his  own  flax? — No;  that  is  the  estimated 
valuation  of  the  crop  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
the  dividend.  ., 

16202.  That  is  what  I say.  The  farmer  is  not  paid 
according  to  the  realised  value  of  his  crop,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  estimated  value  ? — That  must  be  so. 

16203.  And  then  you  may  make  a double  mistake 
in  the  double  valuation,  even  though  it  was  correct 
last  year  ? — It  is  quite  possible.  . 

16204.  That  is  just  what  I want  to  get  at-whettor 
you  purpose  to  remunerate  the  farmer  on  the  esti- 
mated or  the  realised  value? — Yes,  but  of  course,- 
Crawford,  I am  assuming  the  society  would  be  v y 
well  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  markets 
the  fluctuation  of  the  prices  in  the  different  gra  • 
16205.  I do  not  see  how  you  can  arrive  at  the  v 
of  flax  until  it  is  sold?— I know  that;  but  it  » 
to  be  presumed  that  the  society  would  sell  tbe  nas 
in  the  market  before  anybody  else.  . . 

16206.  The  selling  of  the  actual  flax  must  be  FJj 
of  what  ascertains  the  market  value  of  flax  ? Bu 
there  is  other  flax  similar.  „ _ 

16207.  Some  flax  must  be  sold  first?— Some  j 

16208.  Mr.  Gordon— You  purpose  to  grade  or  vww 
it  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  by  commission  B. 
at  the  present  time? — Yes,  whatever  way 
would  prefer  it  to  he  done.  If  the  trade  sai 
do  not  want  it  graded,”  I would  not  grade  l • an 
16209.  Mr.  Crawford— The  grading  is  no 
essential  feature.  You  value  the  flax,  an  . 
mer  is  paid  on  what  you  value,  and  after  tn« 
merely  comes  in  for  a dividend  on  the  6en  „i,ount 
according  to  his  shares  P — No ; acoordmg  to  -t  0f 
which  his  flax  realised — according  the  0 

flax.  If  you  sent  twice  as  much  flax  as  i . 
your  share  will  he' twice  as  much  as  mine J , £40 

16210.  Supposing  my  flax  had  been  v , valued 

at  the  second  valuation,  and  your- flax  had 

at  £20  on  the  second  valuation,  in  the  realised 
I would  get  twice  as  much  as  you,  and  ye  , yaiue 
value  of  my  flax  might  be  £40  and  the 
of  yours  might  he  £25? — It  might  be.  h tween  th« 

16211.  Then,  there  is  the  difference  b^nc6rn 
estimated  and  the  realised  value  which  any 

of  the  farmers  ?-I  do  not  think  you  can  n 
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infallible  system.  All  you  can  do  is  to  make  the 
best  attempt  at  a just  system,  and  if  you  lose  one  year 
you  may  gain  next  year. 

16212.  Is  there  any  objection  to  work  on  the  realised 
value? — From  the  co-operative  point  of  view,  because 
a society  working  on  these  lines  would  bo  very  little 
more  co-operative  than  the  societies  now  existing. 

16213.  It  does  not  affect  the  spinners,  but  I wanted 
to  understand  it? — (No  answer.) 

16214.  Chairman.— You  state  in  paragraph  No. 
8,  " The  society  should  dispose  of  all  the  flax  on  be^ 
half  of  the  members,  and  having  provided  for  all 
writing  expenses  and  a reserve  fund,  divide  the  net 
proceeds  among  them,  pro  rata,  to  the  amounts 
credited  on  re-valuation”? — Yes. 


16216.  Paragraph  9.—“  The  society  would  undertake 
the  supply  of  all  agricultural  requisites,  as  is  done  by 
the  co-operative  agricultural  societies.” — Yes. 

16217.  You  say  that — “ the  chief  advantages  offered 
by  this  scheme  are  that  it  places  every  process,  from 
preparing  the  ground,  under  expert  control  and  super- 
vision, and  that  by  a system  of  classification  and 
grading  in  the  scutch-mill,  the  society  is  in  a position 
to  offer  for  sale  large  quantities  of  flax  of  uniform 
quality.  In  time,  and  when  the  grading  of  large 
quantities  of  flax  becomes  practicable,  the  different 
lots  would  have  affixed  to  them  a label  bearing  a 
trade-mark,  a mark  to  indicate  the  society,  and  a 
further  mark  denoting  the  quality  of  the  parcel  of 
flax.  Thus  it  would  be  possible  to  standardise  the 
various  qualities  of  flax,  and,  later  on,  perhaps,  to 
bring  about  a state  of  things  which  would  permit  of 
the  flax  being  sold  by  sample  and  by  classification.” 
That  is  by  the  growers’  classification,  not  by  the 
spinners’  classification  ? — Yes. 

16218.  After  all,  the  scutch  mill-owner  is  the  sales- 
man on  behalf  of  the  farmer?— Yes. 

16219.  And  the  mill-owner  is  quite  unable  to  say 
what  price  the  spinners  are  at  the  present  time  giving 


into  them,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  a co-  n 
°Peprat‘TC  fsoclefcy  arrange  to  secure  for  the  pur- 

pose  of  steeping  its  members’  flax  the  sole  right  of  Jmri? 

asmaU  lake.  While  the  transport  of  the 6straw  191 

think  thitaUt  nUgllt  Present  some  difficulty,  I R.  A. 

prScSDr°fld  be.,C0“Peusated  by  the  obviation  of  Anderson, 
Km  ™ f u p?Uu,tloa  by  Fishery  Conservators,  Esq. 
and  stiU  more  by  the  fact  that  the  steeping  operation 
foi  the  entire  locality  would  be  carried  out  under  con- 

stmtch  7rfg  those,  tbat  obtain  on  that 
stietch  of  the  River  Lys,  where  flax  is  steeped. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  more  flax  is  spoilt 
curt“Umej?t  or  undue  prolongation  of  the 
tbvS  °P?r.atl.on,  ^ than  in  any  of  the  other  stages 
through  which  it  has  to  pass.  By  concentrating  the 
steeping  at  one  place  the  supervisor  would  be  in  a 
position  to  withdraw  the  flax  from  the  water  at  the 
ight  moment  The  subsequent  drying  could  also  be 
earned  out  under  this  plan  in  a much  more  satisfac- 
tory way  than  at  present.  If  possible,  the  mill  and 
“e  ta^o8  -plac®  ouSht  to  be  close  to  each  other. 
t L1-4,0'8-  la.ffu!te  ready  to  take  up  the  organisation 
of  the  growers  if  the  Department  is  willing  to  provide 
the  necessary  technical  advice,  and  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  experiment  is  very  well  worth  a trial.” 

Now,  do  you  think  that  the  existing  mill-owners 
down  at  Ballina  would  fall  in  with  the  scheme? I dis- 

cussed it  with  Mr.  Perkins,  who  is  an  intelligent  man. 

16223.  And  Mr.  Faussett?— I did  not  meet  Mr. 
haussett  but  as  regards  Mr.  Perkins  there  would  be 
no  difficulty.  I think  it  would  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy  one  of  the  existing,  or,  perhaps,  both  of  the 
existing,  mill-owners.  The  district  is  large,  and  the 
quantity  of  flax  is  comparatively  small  at  present. 

10224.  Mw  Gordon.— Would  the  mill  at  Killala, 

Mr..  Perkins’  mill,  do  for  the  Enniscrone  district? 

It  is  too  far  away.  It  would  be  a very  expensive 
business  to  cart  the  flax  all  that  distance— to  cart  the 

16225.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— Did  you  say  that  the 


s? fetSsatfs & jss* 


a pretty  shrewd  idea  of  prices. 

16220.  I do  not  think  so.  I do  not  think  at  the 
present  time  the  scutch  mill-owners  know.  It  is  pos- 
SlbIf  xrbato  owinS  *°  a C6r<:a:in  demand  in  the  mills 
weft  JSo.  3 may  have  a special  value,  and  the  buyers 
may  know  that  and  give  a better  price,  but  it  is  not 
known  to  the  scutch  mill-owner  P— What  occurred  to 
me  in  drafting  the  scheme  is  that  it  would  be  a desir- 
able thing,  from  the  farmer’s  point  of  view,  to  have 
a system  of  classification,  so  that  he  might  sell  the 
produce  in  the  way  the  Australian  farmer  sells  his 
wool  and  as  produce  is  sold  in  countries  all  over  the 
world. 

16221.  Mr.  Lane. — It  seems  to  me  that  flax  is  not  a 


and.  they  were  not  contradicted  by  any  member  of  the 
society  present,  and  I also  got  the  figures  in  Ulster, 
and  they  worked  out  at  nearly  double. 

16226.  Chairman. — Are  you  quite  sure  there  was  no 
mistake  about  the  kind  of  acre?— It  did  not  occur  to 
me.  That  may  have  been  so — the  statute  acre  up 
North  and  the  Irish  acre  in  the  West, 

16227.  We  had  it  to-day  that  between  40  and  50 
stone  was  the  yield. 

16228.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — We  have  had  it  occa- 
sionally in  the  North. 

16229.  Chairman.— I fancy  in  Mayo  they  would 

. . ,,  . — ^ m du.  u select  fresh  land,  they  grow  very  little,  and  the  fields 

product  that  lends  itself  to  classification  by  the  pro-  would  be  good,  but  the  evidence  we  have  had,  it  seems 
Queer  r There  is  a very  minute  process  of  sub-division  to  m6>  indicates  that  both  in  Cork  and  in  Ballina  they 
gmng  on  m the  mills.  get  fully  as  big  or  bigger  yields  as  in  the  North. 

' j Chairman. — Then  you  proceed: — “From  my  16230-1..  Mr.  Crawford. — I understood  that  the  aver- 


rv°iV6Aige  tbe.  Ulster  flax-grower,  I think  it 
likely  that  a society  organised  on  the  lines  I have 
suggested  would  be  popular.  The  growers  would  be 
A.  question  the  fairness  of  the  valuation  placed 
J£  their  growing  crop,  they  would  probably 
ck  at  the.  discipline  to  which  they  would  be  required 
wa!"  j pulling  and  after-treatment  of  their 

in?>+i?n°  ,y  would  object  most  strenuously  to  hav- 
i®  , ae  nmriieting  of  their  flax  taken  out  of  their 
u " , being  so,  I suggest  that  an  experiment 
A J~  be  rna.(^e  ln  some  district  outside  Ulster,  where 
and  „ £rowiVm  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  a mill  going, 
hPTod;+„ere  . fr°wers  are  not  so  firmly  wedded  to 
to  mo  P?'®lutbces-  Ballina,  as  a centre,  appears 

of  iv,  t0  tolfil  these  conditions,  and  at  a Conference 
catPR  f-T16^63’  he?d  ^ere  on  the  2nd  April,  the  dele- 
stpno  +°m  - a s.0C^et'es  unanimously  resolved  to  take 
erowoiJ*’  2br0nduo®  co-operation  among  the  flax- 
been  nr  a1  .^strict.  Flax  of  very  good  quality  has 
wlL  dfUnd  111  County  Mayo  at  Killala,  and  near  the 
per  ?a  f G°'m^  S%°  at  Enniscrone,  and  the  yield 
Both  Waf  ab°ut  double  the  average  for  Ulster. 

n2*°“  “"ia  bj  « Sun  at  or  near 

and  nnito  „ people  are  intelligent  and  enterprising 
shown*  fW  amenable  to  discipline  where  it  can  be 
Poor  and  o profit  38  hkely  to  result.  The  district  is 
prove  a great  fucces,sful,  Bax-growing  industry  would 


age  yield  in  Mayo  was  60  stone  to  the  Irish  acre — 
not  that  what  Mr.  Perkins  said? — 60  stone. 

16232.  60  stone  would  be  only  36  stone  to  the  statute 
acre,  and  there  are  whole  districts  where  the  average 
is  36  stone.  The  whole  of  Killinchy  and  Ballymoney  ? 
— That  is  better  than  the  average  in  Donegal. 

16233.  Chairman. — You  were  thinking  of  the  dis- 
trict where  the  co-operative  societies  are  working? — 
I was  thinking  of  them  more  than  other  places.  There 
are  a few  other  points  which  occurred  to  me— I thought 
I might  just  mention  them.  In.  regard  to  the  com- 
plaints that  we  are  always  hearing  of  low  prices  of 
flax,  the  farmer  says  it  does  not  pay  him  to  grow  it, 
and  the  spinner  says  it  does  not  pay  to  buy  it — I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  fair  for  me  to  suggest  to  the 
Committee  that  these  low  prices  are  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  flax  are  coming  in 
from  Russia,  where  the  standard  of  living  is  lower 
than  anywhere  in  the  civilised  world,  and  the  quality 
of  flax  is  low — that  a largo  quantity  of  the  stuff  may 
have,  and  probably  it  does  have,  a very  great  effect  on 
the  lowering  of  prices  at  home.  If  I am  correct  in 
assuming  that,  I submit  that  we  ought  to  try  and  con- 
centrate, not  on  producing  that  kind  of  flax,  but  tbat 
we  ought  to  try  and  compete  oh  the  top  of  the  market 
by  producing  better  than  what  comes  from  any  other 
country,  except  Courtrai  or  those  high  grades.  T 


prove  a great  bn™  T *v  s , mu.uoui.j-  wuuiu  ^uimj,  eiuepo  uoururai  or  unose  mgn  graa.es.  i 

come  the  tm.  ui  -?•  ®“e,people.-  I11  order  to  over-  have  been  shown  a flax  grown  in  the  South  and  West 

leged  pollution  f • 1 c\  aas  ari.sen  through  the  al-  of  Ireland  which  was  equal  to  the  best  Courtrai.  I 
oi  rivers  by  the  discharge  of  flax-water  have  been  shown  it  by  a man  who  knew  what  flax  was, 
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and  he  explained  that  the  Irish-grown  flax  was  ac- 
tually a superior  article  to  the  flax  grown  abroad. 
If  that  is  so,  I think  the  Committee  should  try  and 
direct  attention  to  growing  the  high  grades  and  treat- 
ing them  by  superior  processes.  Then  a good  deal  has 
been  made  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  labour,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  the  scarcity  of  labour 
was  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  industry.  I never  could  be  quite  sure.  You 
hear  some  people  saying  it  is  the  result,  and  other 
people  say  it  is  the  cause.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the 
scarcity  of  labour  in  Ireland  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
fanners  have,  to  a great  extent,  given  up  tillage,  and 
that  there  is  no  inducement  for  the  labourer  to  stay 
in  the  country,  and  there  are  other  contributory 
causes,  such  as  the  Labourers  Acts,  which  practically 
divorced  the  labourer  from  the  farmer,  making  him 
independent — giving  him  a house  of  his  own,  where 
the  farmer  has  no  claim  on  him,  and  he  need  not 
work  for  the  farmer  as  he  used  to  do.  I think  that 
has  got  a lot  to  do  with  it.  Referring  to  the  area  under 
the  crop  in  the  pamphlet  I wrote  some  years  ago  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  John  Stewart,  to  whom  I am  very 
grateful,  I pointed  out  that  the  area  had  fallen  from 
800,000  acres  down  to  35,000  acres,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  although  that  is  so,  I think  it  must  be  due  to 
the  very  large  importation  of  the  cheaper  flax  from 
Russia,  our  people  growing  the  cheaper  variety ; but 
had  they  maintained  what  it  used  to  be,  a very  much 
higher  grade,  because  there  was  no  higher  grade  in 
competition  with  it,  I think  they  would  have  kept 
their  market,  and  I submit  that  the  real  test  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  industry  is  not  so  much  the  area  as 
the  number  of  spindles  employed.  If  the  number  of 
spindles  is  increasing  while  the  area  is  decreasing  it 
follows  that  the  growing  of  flax  has  become  unprofit- 
able, but  there  is  no  failure  in  the  flax  trade.  These 
points  are  worth  taking  in.  There  is  one  more  point. 
When  I was  a boy  most  farms  had  a patch  of  flax 
grown,  not  for  sale,  but  for  home-made  linen,  and 
nearly  every  housewife  was  able  to  spin  the  flax  and 
weavers  wove  it  into  stuff  called  “ bundle  cloth,”  and 
every  farmer  had  it  for  sheets  about  the  house.  I think 
a lot  of  these  plots  must  have  been  inoluded  in  the 
800,000  acres.  In  those  days  people  did  not  buy  the 
cottons  they  now  use ; they  wore  home-made  stuff.  Then 
there  is  one  thing  more.  Co-operative  societies  met 
to  discuss  the  disposal  of  their  produce.  _ They  first 
employed  an  agent  in  Belfast,  Mr.  Sinclair,  ana  they 
sent  their  flax  to  him,  and  they  did  not  behave  very 
well  to  him,  I am  sorry  to  say,  and  he  did  not  make 
it  a success.  He  tried  his  best,  but  he  had  to  give  it 
up.  Then,  more  recently,  the  societies  are  sending 
the  flax  to  he  sold  at  Hobson’s  auction  rooms  in  Bel- 
fast by  public  auction,  and  while  it  is  too  soon  to  Bay 
whether  that  is  likely  to  succeed,  I think  it  is  a 
fairly  satisfactory  way  for  societies  who  have  not  a 
good  local  market,  and  I presume  it  would  be  a bene- 
fit to  the  trade  to  have  a large  quantity  of  flax  cen- 
tralised at  Belfast,  where  they  could  pick  out  the 
samples  they  want  for  their  trade. 

16234.  Mr.  Crawford. — About  the  price  of  flax  and 
the  competition  between  Russian  and  Irish — all  the 
Russian  flax  we  bought  this  year  is  between  the 
prices  of  £35  and  £45  a ton.  I think  we  have  not 
bought  10  tons  of  Irish  flax  below  £52.  There  is  no 
direct  competition  between  the  better  end  of  Russian 
and  the  lower  end  of  Irish,  hut  the  very  lower  end  of 
Irish  is  influenced,  if  you  like — it  does  not  directly 
compete,  as  it  is  a grade  distinctly  above.  I would 
say  our  Irish  flax  runs  from  £52  to  £80  this  year. 
Then  Courtrai  begins  higher — practically  there  was 
none  bought  below  £68  to  £70,  and  it  went  to  £250 
a ton? — My  idea  is  that  the  Irish  flax  is  influenced  by 
the  Russian  top  flax  in  the  same  way  that  the  sale  of 
good  butter  is  influenced  by  the  sale  of  margarine. 

16235.  It  does  not  directly  compete,  but  they  are 
influenced — they  are  not  interchangeable  for  the  same 
purpose? — No. 

16236.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  we  should  de- 
cide to  grow  good  flax  and  compete  at  the  very  top 
end? — I do. 

16237.  I think  you  are  right,  but  do  you  thirds 
we  can  choose  what  sort  of  flax  we  can  grow  the  same 
as  we  can  choose  what  sort  of  a neck-tie  we  wear? — 
No,  you  have  to  consult  a good  many  people  and 
take  aocount  of  a number  of  things. 

16238.  Are  not  the  farmers,  without  exception, 
doing  all  they  can  to  produce  the  best  flax? — I don’t 
think  so. 


16239.  Their  aim  is  to  do  it? — It  may  be  their  aim 
but  they  are  not  doing  it.  ’ 

16240.  It  does  not  turn  out  well.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  your  scheme  is  to  arrive  at  the  true  value 
of  the  flax.  Would  you  sell  this  flax  in  the  local  mar- 
ket?— I would  sell  it  wherever  I could  dispose  of  it 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

16241.  Do  not  you  think  one  of  the  great  objects  in 
co-operative  scutch  mills  in  the  way  of  improved 
scutching  is  to  give  an  object  lesson  in  the  best 
method  of  scutching,  and  if  that  is  not  given  by  selling 
iu  the  local  market  it  docs  not  affect  the  people  in  the 
district — they  get  no  benefit  from  their  co-operation— 
it  is  only  the  members  benefit? — That  is  quite  true, 
they  are  all  we  expect  should  benefit.  Let  me  explain. 
You  say  that  in  order  to  give  an  object  lesson  the  flax 
should  be  sold  at  the  local  market. 

16242.  Yes,  I think  if  a flax  mill  has  got  State 
assistance  in  any  way  that  the  flax  should  be  exposed 
in  the  open  market  for  sole,  so  that  the  farmers  and 
mill-owners  would  see  the  superior  work  that  is  done 
by  the  society  and  would  copy  it?— But,  mind  you, 
a co-operative  society  iB  run  on  business  lines,  and  is 
not  a philanthropic  concern  at  all,  and  if  selling  in  the 
local  market  were  to  result  in  a loss  then  it  would  be 
quite  legitimate  for  the  co-operative  society  to  go  to 
the  Government  or  Department,  and  say,  11  We  are 
not  going  to  sell  at  a loss  for  the  sake  of  giving  an 
object  lesson,"  and  the  Department  would1  not  know 
to  whtit  extent  it  might  be  involved.  You  must  leave 
it  at  this,  that  the  co-operative  society  will  sell  at  the 
local  market  if  it  offers  a good  price— that  there  is 
no  desire  to  take  it  further  if  the  price  is  satisfactory. 

16243.  The  groat  difficulty  is  arriving  at  the  true 
value  of  the  flax — in  fact,  that  is  difficult  under  exist- 
ing circumstances.  You  admit  that  the  results  of  co- 
operation, so  far  as  regards  flax,  have  been  very  dis- 
appointing. You  admit  that? — Yes. 

16244.  Do  you  think  even  this  scheme  would  work. 
Do  you  think  it  would  have  a great  effect,  really,  on 
the  industry? — It  is  impossible  to  say — I do  not  think 
it  would.  I do  not  think  an  experiment  tried  in 
Ballina  and  among  the  limited  number  of  flax-growers 
would  have  a very  great  effect,  hut  still  the  experi- 
ment which  is  successful  does  have  its  effect  and  in 
time  spreads,  and  all  I ask  the  Committee  is  to  con- 
sider if  they  think  it  worth  while  to  recommend  this 
being  tried,  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  take  it 


16245.  Do  you  think,  from  what  you  know  of  flax 
mill-owners,  that  they  are  making  fortunes  out  of  the 
existing  system? — I have  not  met  any  who  -baa 
amassed  enormous  wealth.  T 

16246.  Do  you  know  of  any  who  are  wealthy!'  i 
know  some  who  are  warm,  comfortable  men. 

16247.  Do  you  not  think  it  a mistake  to  spread  your 
energies  on  this  little  bit  of  a thing  about  scutching? 
— We  do  not  expend  it  on  scutching  alone. 

16248.  Why  do  you  not  expend  your  energies  in  get- 
ting up  a spinning  mill,  where  the  money  is  all  made, 
and  see  it  all  through? — I do  not  think  so.  There 
people  in  the  business  know  a great  deal  more  t 
we  do,  and  there  is  too  much  capital  involved. 

16249.  Do  you  not  think  the  people  growing  ana 
scutching  flax  know  as  much  as  they  do?  t>om 
them  are  excellent  fellows.  .. 

16250.  You  have  only  very  little  to  gain  even  it  you 
succeed  in  this  matter,  but  you  have  a fortune  to  g 
in  adopting  spinning? — I think  you  misunde 
me.  What  I am  aiming  at  is  a new  departure, 
does  not  concentrate  all  its  efforts  at  wiping  0 
scutch  mill-owner,  but  means  that  the  farmer  g 
good  deal  further.  We  shall  go  as  far  as  you  xi 
to  the  spinning  mill.  . „ ni 

16251.  Suppose  you  go  a little  less.  As  a “ js 
fact,  the  true  value  of  flax  is  not  fixed  t 
hackled  and  becomes  dressed  line? — As  far  ^ 
owner  and  grower  is  concerned,  I think  it  is.  -g. 

16252.  Oh,  no,  for  even  the  buyers  may  roaxe  in- 
takes, and  buy  some  flax  too  dear,  and  other 
cheap ?-The  11  true  value  ” is  a term  I would 
to  explain.  The  true  value  seems  to  me  o ^ 
the  farmer  can  get  for  his  flax  in  00™P®  . A.  true 
gets  the  utmost  that  he  can  get  that  i 


determined  when  ibe ‘ ra. 


16254.  The  value  is  determinea  wueu  Q„en. 
put  into  dressed  lino.  You  have  five  or  s not 

tive  societies  getting  on  fairly  successfully-  the 

organise  a co-operative  hackling  shop  ana 
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flax  and  sell  it  as  dressed  line? — If  you  suggest  a 
scheme  we  will  consider  it,  and  take  your  opinion, 
which  would  be  worth,  a great  deal. 

16255.  I think  that  is  where  you  should  spend  your 
greatest  energies? — Possibly,  I am  quite  open  to 
conviction. 

162-56.  Chairman. — Mr.  Stewart  submits  his  proposal 
in  all  earnestness? — It  might  be  a good  thing — it  has 
not  occurred  to  me.  What  we  thought  was  that  a 
farmer,  having  sold  his  flax,  and  having  got  the 
highest  price,  and  got  all  his  flax  is  commercially  worth 
to  him,  the  ultimate  end  of  the  ilax  when  it  is  turned 
into  tablecloths  and  manufactured  is  the  manufac- 
turer’s business,  the  profits  of  which  he  could  not 
expect  to  get. 

16257.  Mn.  Hinchcliff. — To  come  back  to  the 
societies  that  we  started  first — I think  that  the 
Dromara  Society  ceased  operations  as  soon  as  the 
expert  was  removed  by  the  Department  ? — That  was  60. 

16258.  That  rather  shows  that  the  society  should  be 
employing  an  expert,  or  be  given  the  services  of  one 
by  the  Department? — It  would  show  that  the  society 
should  have  to  have  sufficient  earning  power  to  pay  an 
expert,  wherever  it  got  the  money.  These  societies 
which  we  have  been  talking  about,  like  Dromara,  had 
practically  no  earning  power.  All  they  could  earn 
was  what  they  got  from  the  farmer  for  scutching  the 
flax,  and  it  did  not  always  meet  the  expenses,  and 
they  had  no  means  of  contributing  to  the  expert,  and 
this  other  type  of  society  which  I suggest,  by  taking 
control  of  the  whole  product,  would  have  whatever 
earning  power  its  members  would  allow  it  to  reserve. 

16259.  Improvement  in  manufacture  was  really  im- 
provement hi  the  scutching? — Yes. 

16260.  We  had  testimony  from  these  districts — 
Dunboe,  I understand,  came  almost  to  disruption 
before  the  final  catastrophe — I think  some  members 
left  owing  to  the  new  mill  and  motive  power? — Yes. 

16261.  I think  you  have  only  returns  from  two 
societies  now? — Only  two  last  year  furnished  returns — 
that  is,  complete  returns. 

16202.  So  that  jrou  are  not_  able  to  keep  in  touch  for 
any  length  of  time? — It  is  rather  awkward — the 
scutching  society  does  not  furnish  returns  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  societies  furnish  theirs.  All  the 
other  societies  furnish  at  31st  December,  but  the 
scutching  society  does  not  furnish  till  the  following 
summer,  and,  therefore,  they  are  often  missed  out  of 
the  statistics.  We  have  hardly  known  what  to  do 
with  them,  and  I may  be  incorrect  in  saying  that  we 
had  only  complete  returns  from  about  two. 

16263.  You  are  not  out  of  touch  with  them? — Not 
at  all.  Miv  Noble,  I think,  is  to  give  evidence,  and 
can  tell  you  more  about  the  societies. 

16254.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  of  Dunboe 
Society  the  fall  can  be  attributed  to  the  motor  engine, 
which  did  not  work? — I am  quite  prepared  to  accept 
the  view  of  Dr.  Hinchcliff  that  there  was  a little  fric- 
tion inside  before  they  bought  it. 

16265.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Owing  to  that  some  of 
them  left — I understand  the  President  left  because  he 
would  not  concur? — Exactly. 

16266.  Mu.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Was  it  not  a fact  that 
the  fall  of  Dromara  Society  and  Dunboe  Society  coin- 
cided with  the  fall  of  the  price  of  tow  from  .£22  10s. 

iiw  7 — ^ no*  80 — I never  heard  of  it. 

16267.  I think  if  you  compare  dates  you  would  find 
that? — It  is  said  that  it  synchronised  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  instructor  at  Dromara. 

16268.  Mu.  Hinchcliff. — Dromara  ceased  work  two 
years  before  Dunboe  Society  ? — I believe  so. 

16269.  So  that  unless  there  were  two  falls  in  the 
price  of  tow  it  could  not  be  that? — (No  answer.) 


16270-1.  Mr.  Lane. — Do  you  think  the  ordinary  co- 
operative society  exercises  any  influence  on  flax-grow- 
ing?— Yes,  by  buying  good  seed  and  manures. 

j27 (?,0'°Peration  has  a helpful  influence?— It  has 
undoubtedly.  They  buy  large  quantities  of  flax-seed 
now. 

16273.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Belfast  Co- 
operative Flax  Growers’  Association? — I never  had 
any  direct  communication  beyond  a certain  amount  of 
correspondence.  We  were  in  touch  from  the  very  com- 
mencement. 

16274.  Did  you  not  organise  that  society?— No.  It 
was  a spontaneous  bit  of  organisation,  but  they  have 
asked  us  to  advise  on  several  points,  and  we  were 
glad,  to  give  our  advice. 

16275.  They  are  working  successfullv  ? — For  market- 
ing purposes  only. 

16276.  We  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  result  of  that 
society  was  an  increase  in  the  acreage? — I hope  it  is. 
That  is  the  society  that  made  arrangements  with 
Robson’s. 

16277.  About  this  paragraph  regarding  fish,  you  say 
that  in  order  to  overcome  the  trouble  that  has  arisen 
from  the  alleged  pollution  of  the  rivers  “ by  the  dis- 
charge of  flax-water  into  them,”  have  you  any  doubt 
the  allegation  is  correct? — I should  say  that  any  trout 
or  any  other  fish  that  can  stand  the  discharge  of  flax- 
water  in  the  place  where  they  feed  would  be  a fish  of 
a strong  constitution. 

16278.  You  think  one  possible  solution  is  to  utilize 
the  lakes  for  watering,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
fish,  but  for  the  flax? — I think  so. 

16279.  You  are  aware  it  is  not  possible  by  law 
at  present?-— My  idea  would  be  to  persuade  the 
authorities  that  govern  the  fisheries  to  give  leave 
when  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  injury  to  fish. 

16280.  Would  it  meet  with  your  approval  if  the  cen- 
tral authority  had  power  to  exempt  lakes  from  the 
provisions  of  the  flax- water  laws? — I think  it  might 
be  the  case. 

16281.  And  make  conditions? — I think  so. 

16282.  Possibly  also  in  the  case  of  streams? — If 
there  were  certain  lakes  scheduled  as  steeping  places 
they  could  be  selected  with  care,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
injuring  fish. 

16283.  I believe  that  is  so  in  Belgium,  that  no  flax 
can  be  steeped  anywhere  that  is  not  scheduled? — I 
think  that  is  so,  but  I do  not  know  it  from  my  own 
knowledge. 

16284.  Chairman. — Did  the  co-operative  societies  in 
Donegal  start  a store  in  Belfast? — They  did  not  start 
a store,  but  sent  the  flax  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  a flax  mer- 
chant, who  had  a store. 

16285.  Did  he  sell  to  the  spinners? — He  did. 

16286.  Was  he  a commission  agent? — He  was. 

16287.  They  are  going  now  to  the  open  market? — 
Yes. 

16288.  They  have  given  it  up  altogether? — Yes. 

16289.  They  are  going  to  the  open  market? — Yes. 

16290.  Mr.  Gordon. — Did  you  find,  Mr.  Anderson, 
that  the  improved  scutching  did  not  pay — that  is  to 
say,  the  price  obtained  for  well-scutched  flax  was 
comparatively  little  more  than  that  received  for 
medium  scutched? — I would  not  say  " did  not 
pay,”  because  in  some  cases,  I believe,  the  extra 
cost  of  the  improved  system  was  fully  compensated  by 
the  prices  realised,  and  I think  in  all  caseB  there  was 
a rather  higher  price  paid  for  flax,  but,  as  I said 
earlier  in  my  evidence,  the  volume  of  flax  was  too 
small  to  make  much  impression  on  the  market.  The 
spinners  did  not  find  it  worth  while  to  fix  a special 
price  on  account  of  it  being  such  a small  quantity. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


Dublin. 
July  27,  1910. 

fi.  A. 

Anderson, 

Es<i. 
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W.  S.  Green, 
B*q.,  C.B., 
fcc. 


TWENTY-SECOND  DAY. 

TUESDAY,  1st  NOVEMBER,  1910. 
AT  10  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Belfast. 


PRESENT  : 


John  Ritoh  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  Chairman. 

Harold  A.  M.  Barbour,  Esq.,  M.A.  Daniel  Henrv  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

James  G.  Crawford,  Esq.  James  Scott  Gordon,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

John  W.  Stewart,  Esq.  Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P. 

George  T.  Fidler,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


"W.  S.  Green,  Esq.,  G.B.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  Chid  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  examined. 


16291.  Chairman. — You  are  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Fisheries  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  have  long  been  acquainted  with  this  vexed  question 
of  flax-water  and  fish.  I believe  you  are  prepared  to 
give  us  a statement,  and  you  may  now  proceed  to  do  so? 
— "Well,  I propose  to  give  my  evidence  under  nine  heads  : 
(1)  The  damage  done  to  fish  by  flax- water ; (2)  The  value 
of  salmon,  trout,  and  eel  fisheries  in  the  flax-growing 
districts  in  Ireland ; (3)  The  state  of  the  Law  regard- 
ing flax  pollution;  (4)  The  records  in  our  office  of 
flax-water  prosecutions  during  the  last  thirty  years; 

(6)  The  importance  to  the  public  of  commercial  trout 
fishing  in  Lough  Neagh;  (6)  The  present  difficulties 
in  enforcing  the  law.  and  how  these  can  best  be  met; 

(7)  The  present  method's  of  flax  steeping,  and  the 
construction  of  flax-dams;  (8  P)  (sic)  (9)  Further 
scientifio  investigation  desirable.  If  I might  suggest 
it,  instead  of  following  the  order  in  which  I have 
given  them  in  this  memorandum,  I should  take  No.  7, 

teJ^leSeirfc  me.t,k°^s  °f  flax  steeping  and  construction 
of  flax  dams,  in  connection  with  No.  1,  the  damage 
done  to  fish  by  flax-water,  which  would  seem  more  in 
connection  with  it. 

. ^6292.  Of  course,  you  do  not  give  expert  evidence 
m connection  with  the  steeping  of  flax  and  the  con- 
struction of  flax-dams — I suppose  you  propose  to 
suggest  how  alterations  could  be  made  to  safe- 
guard the  fish  P— That  is  the  idea.  I am  not,  of 
course,  a flax  expert,  and  do  not  pose  as  such;  I 
merely  have  seen  these  flax-dams  at  different  times 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  taken  notice  of  them 
wRen  we  have  been  round  inspecting,  and  as  soon  as 
J knew  that  I had  to  give  evidence  here  I made 
special  inspection  of  a few  of  the  typical  ponds  and 
dams  where  the  steeping  of  flax  goes  on. 

16298.  Well,  if  you  begin  with  numbers  1 and  7?— 
Well,  then  of  course  the  damage  to  fish  by  flax- 
water  has  been  reported  to  us  over  and  over  again 
by  the  police  and  the  Conservators  ever  since  I have 
had  any  official  connection  with  the  fisheries:  the 
destruction  goes  on  occasionally  on  account  of  the 
lotting  out  of  the  flax-water  into  the  rivers,  and  we 
have  . not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a great  deal  of 
hsh  is  killed  in  that  way;  it  has  been  proved  in 
Court  over  and  over  again  that  this  is  so,  and  we 
EnLu  1 suPp0s®’  ,for  Srant€d  that  fish  are 
failed  when  flax-water  is  let  run  into  a river  where 
icon!6  saImon  and  trout  in  any  quantity. 

. JaZZ  f J0U  or,  any  of  y°UT  staff  direct 

t wi  t ± that?— Some  of  ns;  I have  not;  I think 
I had,  but  it  is  too  long  ago. 

16295.  Because  some  of  the  water  bailiffs,  if  I re- 
collect  aright  were  very  loose  in  respect  of  their 

rivfir^entLaS^-tlle  ki,led?~ 1 have  been  on  the 

rivers  a short  time  after  the  thing  took  place ; we 

7 tL6  P6??,1?’  and  kad  abundant 

evidence  that  fish  had  been  killed;  I cannot,  how- 


16296.  It  would  not  bo  possible  to  see  dead  fry? 
— It  would  be  very  difficult  to  see  fry. 

16297.  Becanso  they  arc  so  small  P— At  the  time  of 
the  year  when  tlio  Jiax'-watcr  is  coming  down  the 
salmon  and  trout  fry,  particularly  the  fry  of  that 
year,  would  be  very  small,  and  you  could  hardly  see 
thorn. 

16298.  You  hardly  expect  that  the  farmer 
would  seo  thcmP — It  would  be  difficult  for  anybody, 
even  with  tho  river  run  dry,  to  find  them;  whero 
wo  knew,  they  were  in  great  quantities,  and  where  we 
had  a river  specially  damned  for  this  purpose,  we 
found  it  extremely  difficult;  they  all  got  into  the  mud 
and  under  the  stones,  and  wore  practically  invisible 
until  you  camo  to  search  very  closely. 

16299.  Is  tho  damage  done  by  the  killing  of  fry 
rather  than  by  the  killing  of  big  fish  P — I should  think 
that  the  greatest  damage  of  all  is  the  killing  of  the  fry; 
I might  say  for  this  reason  that  salmon  fry  in  all 
our  hatcheries,  where  wo  have  to  deal  with  them, 
ore  extremely  delicate  little  fish,  and  if  the  aeration 
of  the  water  is  checked  for  any  time  at  all  they  die — 
they  are  dependent  on  tlio  oxygen.  Fish  do  not  breathe 
water;  they  breathe  the  air  in  tho  water,  and  if  they 
cannot  get  it  they  die;  wo  know  they  are  extremely 
susceptible  to  the  reduction  of  oxygen.  The  evil  of 
flax-water  coming  into  a river  is  that  it  reduces  the 
oxygen  in  the  water  at  once.  From  the  analyses  we 
have  had  made  of  flax-water  and  ordinary  river  water 
we  know  tho  oxygen  in  ordinary  river  water  is  1 to  3 
and  the  oxygen  in  flax-water  is  1 to  24. 

.16300.  One  part  of  oxygon  to  whatP — To  other  con- 
stituents. In  the  flax-water  wo  had  1 to  24.  In  one 
analysis  we  had  oxygon  1 to  2.86,  that  is  nearly  3— 
that  would  be  one  part  of  oxygon  and  three  of  other 
constituents  in  tho  river  water;  then  in  the  flax- 
water  we  examined  at  the  same  time  there  was  only 
one  part  of  oxygen  to  22.80  parts  of  other  consti- 
tuents. If  the  flax-water  in  equal  quantities  was 
put  into  the  stream — supposing  it  was  half  the  hulk 
of  the  ordinary  stream — it  would  reduce  the  oxygen 
to  about  half,  and  the  young  fish,  young  salmon  and 
trout — fry  such  as  we  might  have  in  our  hatcheries— if 
in  hatchery  ponds  and  in  hatcheries  the  oxygen 
were  reduced  to  one-half  they  would  certainly  die  at 
once — it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  them  alive. 

. 16301.  Of  oourse,  you  are  taking  all  the  flax-water 
m the  dam;  I understand  there  must  be  very. little 
oxygen  there ; hut  when  you  let  this  water  off  into  a 
big  stream  or  swollen  river  the  amount  of  oxygen 
that  would  be  reduced  thereby  is  very  small.  Do  not 
the  actual  products  of  decomposition  in  the  flax  dams 
act  as  a poison? — Oh,  there  are  other  things  that  act 
as  poison ; the  tannin  and  all  that  is  poison,  but  the 

chief  thing  that  kills  the  fish  is  the  deoxygenization 

of  the  water. 

1.6302.  What  is  the  influence  of  chloride  of  lhne  or 
ordinary  lime — that  is  not  deoxidation? — Not. wholly ■ 

16303.  Do  yon  know  whether  any  experiment  was 
made  on  this  subject? — Of  flax- water? 
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16304.  Yes,  on  fish? — We  have  often  thought  of 
making  experiments,  but  the  difficulties  arising  in 
any  practically  useful  experiment  are  very  great  : 
there  is  the  size  of  the  river  to  be  considered,  the 
time  of  the  year,  and  whether  the  season  is  a wet  or 
dry  season,  the  exact  gauge  of  the  amount  of  flax- 
water  that  is  going  in,  because  some  of  the  flax-dams 
are  on  the  hill-side  far  away,  and  the  water 
coming  down  through  little  burns,  through  drains, 
and  all  kinds  of  places  where  the  flax-water  is  ac- 
tually running— it  may  come  out  of  the  flax-dam 
through  bog  land — it  comes  down  on  all  sides  of  these 
rivers  where  the  flax  business  is  carried  on;  so  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a practical  experi- 
ment on  any  river  we  could  find.  It  certainly  might 
be  useful. 

16805.  It  would  be  useful? — Yes,  but  it  would  not 
be  conclusive. 

16306.  Proceed  with  your  statement? — This  letting 
in  of  flax-water  affects  rivers  in  two  ways,  and  per- 
haps it  might  be  well  to  read  a memorandum 
which  Mr.  Holt  gave  me.  He  is,  unfortunately, 
prevented  by  a cold  from  attending  here  to-day.  I 
asked  him  to  take  up  this  particular  point  and  see 
what  the  movements  of  the  small  fish  are  in  the 
rivers.  I think  the  shortest  thing  would  be  to  read 
it. 

16307.  Would  you  kindly  state  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  what  is  Mr.  Holt’s 
position? — Mr.  Holt  is  my  colleague,  Inspector  of 
Fisheries  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
also  Scientific  Adviser  as  regards  fishery  matters, 
and  has  had  a very  long  scientific  experience.  He 
also  deals  with  all  our  hatcheries,  and  consequently 
knows  more  about  the  spawning  and  life  of  small 
fish  than,  I suppose,  anybody  else. 

16308.  Just  read  his  statement  then?— Subse- 
quently I got  this  memorandum  from  him,  and  I will 
read  it.  This  memorandum  is  really  about  the  life 
of  the  young  salmon  in  the  river,  but  quite  apart 
from  this  memorandum  I am  going  to  read  there  is 
another  point  which  should  be  considered — that  short 
of  actually  killing  salmon  or  trout  there  is  what  is 
very  well  known  in  flax-growing  districts  as  the 
sickening  of  the  fish,  and  at  all  the  inquiries  we 
have  held  about  the  change  of  the  close  season — 
the  alteration  of  the  close  season — for  -salmon 
fishing  there  has  been  brought  before  us  on  sworn 
evidence  that  for  some  months  the  fish  are  sickened 
by  the  flax-water  which  prevents  them  rising  to  the 
fly  and  damages  the  angling  business  which  is  very 
important  to  the  salmon  fishery.  That  is  a great 
money  loss  to  the  country : anglers  pay  good  rents, 
and  are  often  prevented  from  coming  on  account  of  the 
fish  being  sick.  The  sickening  means  that  the  salmon 
sulk  m the  deep  pools  when  the  flax-water  is  in  the 
river,  and  will  not  rise.  I believe  some  specially 
bungry  salmon  have  been  known  to  rise  to  the  fly,  but 
it  is  a case  of  where  the  exception  proves  the’  rule, 
generally  speaking,  angling  is  all  stopped  the  moment 
the  flax-water  begins  to  come  into  these  Northern  rivers, 
and  it  is  not  started  again  until  the  flax-water  clears 
away- 


16309-10.  The  angling  ceases  because  of  the  flax- 
water.  les,  the  fish  get  sickened;  the  water  becomes 
impregnated  with  the  flax-water  breaking  into  the 
rivers  from  all  directions,  the  salmon  will  not  rise, 
e angling  ceases,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
ne  poachers  have  a good'  time.  The  salmon  sulk  in 
he  deep  holes  along  the  banks,  and  it  is  easy  for 
ine  poacher  to  come  along  and  take  them  with  the 
net— they  are  congregated  there.  I thought  it  well 
to  mention  that  before  going  into  this — which  is  more 
“ TeSard,  the  killing  of  the  fish.  This  is  the 
memorandum  by  Mr.  E.  W.  L.  Holt 

Salmon  and  trout  spawn  in  gravelly  stretches  of 
streams  practically  throughout  their  courses. 
.,!n£  to  the  spawning  time  of  the  parents  and  the 
tLv  1 temperature  the  fry  hatch  out  in  January, 
snmlT7,  *fch,  and  ,even  early  April.  They  remain 
fmpfnat  after  hatching  in  the  reeds,  and,  when  they 
whntti,  c under  stones  and  mostly  feed  on 

wnat  they  find  thereunder.  In  early  summer  they 
frv  B.ra°+a^f  6aI  m Jk®  open,  and  either  salmon  or  trout 
and  o®  found  on  every  gravelly  shallow  of  river 

frv  r>fh>^am  *°  they  can  gain  access.  Salmon 

of  their  _mov®  UP -stream  far  above  the  spawning  place 
inferrpd  s,°  tbe  absence  of  fry  cannot  be 

Trout  tw  0m  ttle  ai38enee  at  any  season  of  adult  salmon. 
inroorW,  7 move  UP  also,  but  this  is  not  of  so  much 
r oe,  as  small  mature  trout  themselves  go 


mto  tiny  rivers  to  spawn.  In  general  salmon  and 
trout  fry  shift  about  in  a river  system  to  suit  their 
temporary  requirements,  so  that  those  which  at  first 
moved  up-stream  from  the  spawning  beds  drop  back 
again  as  they  feel  the  need  of  wider  quarters  and  more 

3lEd5“‘.  1,04  . The!  "•  «H  emn  most 

difficult  to  see  until  they  reach  a length  of  3 or  4 
inches,  by  which  time  they  have  mostlv  left  the  very 
tmy  streams.  Salmon  fry  stay  in  the  river  systems  at 
nL18  T°nt^8  aft?r  hatching,  and  the  greater  number 
of  them  do  not  go  down  to  the  sea  until  about  25  to  28 
months  old.  A small  proportion  remain  in  the  fresh 
water  for  about  37  months.  White  trout  seem  to  e0  to 
the  sea  about  two  years  after  hatching,  but  observa- 
“ on  fc“8  P°m*  are  less  exact  than  in  the  case  of 
salmon  Brown  trout,  of  course,  remain  throughout 
their  life  in  fresh  water.  Char  and  pollan  are  lake  fishes 
aud  only  occasionally  find  their  way  into  rivers.  Adult 
eels  go  down  to  the  sea  to  spawn  in  autumn  and 
winter.  The  fry  come  to  the  estuaries  more  than  a 
year  afterwards,  and  may  enter  fresh  water  in  any 
month  between  November  and  June.  They  attract 
attention  only  when  they  arrive  in  large  shoals,  and 
such,  shoals  proceed  up  the  main  river,  sending  detach- 
ments mto  tributary  streams  and,  no  doubt,  leaving 
settlers  at  any  suitable  place  en  route.  The  general 
effect  is,  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  of  ascent  every 
gravelly  or  muddy  reach  of  every  part  of  the  river 
system  becomes  stocked  with  small  eels.  A fall  which 
will  stop  a salmon  or  trout  is  no  barrier  to  eel  fry,  as 
they  simply  leave  the  water  and  scramble  up  the  rocks 
or  along  the  banks.  Presumably  where  lakes  exist  the 
fry  which  have  settled  in  small  water  courses  find  their 
way  into  the  lakes  as  their  food  requirements  increase, 
but  as  they  are  constantly  succeeded  by  fresh  immigra- 
tions the  streams  are  never  left  unstoeked.  Eels  re- 
main in  fresh  water  from  5 to  7 years,  when  they 
descend  to  the  sea  to  spawn  and  do  not  again  return. 
Eels  are  much  less  susceptible  to  reduction  of  oxvgen 
in  water  than  other  fishes.”  I think  I might  add  to 
that  that  eols  get  on  without  oxygen.  There  are  other 
fish  that  have  habits  of  coming  to  the  surface  looking 
for  oxygen,  like  some  of  the  carp  and  other  kinds  of 
fish,  bub  although  nearly  all  fish  that  live  in  stagnant 
water  come  to  the  surface  to  get  oxygen,  salmon  and 
trout  do  not  do  that — if  the  water  they  are  in  has  not 
oxygen  they  die. 

16311.  Is  that  all  you  have  got  to  say  with  regard 
to  damage  to  fish  by  flax-water? — Unless  you  wish  to 
ask  me  any  question  that  is  about  all.  I think  that  the 
salmon  fry  are  undoubtedly  killed,  because  the  cases  of 
salmon  and  trout  having  been  found  dead  are  very 
numerous— I think  beyond  dispute — aud  we  have  had 
reports  from  the  police  and  various  persons  who  were 
actually  on  the  spot  when  the  thing  occurred. 

16312.  Have  you  any  evidence  at  all  with  regard  to 
the  injury  done  to-day  and  done  thirty  years  ago,  shall 
we  say  when  flax  was  grown  to  double  the  extent  it  is 
now? — Well,  we  have  had  prosecutions  in  the  office 
going  back  as  far  as  1875;  our  records  then  are  defec- 
tive. The  reason  why  we  have  not  got  previous  ones  is 
that  the  records  have  been  destroyed  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  earliest  on  the  files  we  have,  go  back  to 
about  1875,  aud  then  in  1879  we  have  complaints  from 
certain  Boards  of  Conservators  that  the  magistrates  only 
put  on  2s.  6d.  fines. 

16313.  What  date  was  that? — 1879,  so  that  the 
magistrates  were  apparently  fining  them  the  same  as 
now. 

16314.  Yes,  that  is  a very  familiar  fine.  The  fishing 
industry  has  gone  down? — The  salmon  industry 
dropped. 

16315.  About  what  time  did  it  drop? — It  was  dying 
fast  ten  years  ago. 

16316.  That  is  just  about  the  time  when  flax  was 
at  its  lowest,  absolutely  at  its  lowest.  I think  ten 
years  ago  there  were  only  about  47,000  acres? — It  had 
been  dropping  a long  time  before  that,  but  it  was  drop- 
ping then.  The  reason  I mention  that  particular  date 
is  that  the  whole  question  was  gone  into  at  the  Vice- 
regal Commission  on  the  Inland  Fisheries,  and  then  we 
managed  to  get  from  the  salmon  fishery  owners  dia- 
grams showing  the  catch  at  their  fisheries  for  a great 
number  of  years,  and  some  of  them  continued,  to 
give  us  that  same  return  year  by  year  since  that  date, 
so  that  I merely  fix  upon  1900  as  a date  on  account  of 
that  special  investigation  that  took  place  then. 

16317.  Before  that  you  have  not  got  records? — -We 
have  always  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  records,  of 
the  salmon  fishery.  The  large  proprietors  do  not  like 
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giving  us  actual  returns  of  their  fisheries,  and  people 
who  are  tenants  do  not  like  giving  returns  of  their 
fisheries,  I suppose  because  the  landlord  would  find  out 
that  the  fisheries  were  a little  better  than  lie  thought, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  At  all  events  with  one  con- 
sent they  refuse. 

16318.  At  any  rate,  you  have  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  the  salmon  fishery  has  been  declining  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

16319.  And  it  has  been  declining  not  only  for  the 
last  ten  years  but  long  before  that? — Long  before 
that. 

16320.  You  see  the  difficulty  arising  in  our  minds 
is  that  the  decline  of  the  fishing  and  the  deoline  of 
the  flax  industry  seem  to  coincide — it  is  not  a very 
strong  argument? — No,  it  is  unfortunate. 

16321.  Yes,  from  this  point  of  view;  one  would 
almost  think  what  you  want  to  revive  your  fish  is 
more  flax-water? — The  only  way  that  I can  meet  this 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  is  by  pointing  out  that  the 
methods  for  killing  salmon  have  multiplied;  the 
methods  have  improved  in  all  dii'ections.  Facilities 
for  sending  salmon  away  to  market  have  greatly  im- 
proved; railway  extension,  parcels  post,  everything 
has  facilitated  the  transit  of  salmon  to  the  markets, 
enabling  every  sort  of  poacher  to  market  his  fish. 
Now,  that  is  ’one  thing  that  has  gone  on  developing 
in  recent  years.  Following  on  that  there  is  a great 
increased  capture  of  salmon,  there  is  a greater  drain 
on  the  stock  of  salmon  in  the  country  than  ever  there 
was ; there  is  no  question  about  that  at  all,  and  if 
the  numbers  of  salmon  caught  are  to.be  taken  as  an 
actual  criterion  of  the  state  of  affairs  it  might  be 
fallacious,  because  the  whole  of  the  salmon  now  sent 
to  market  is  the  result  of  an  immense  increase  in 
catching  power,  in  drift  nets,  and  all  kinds  of  methods 
of  capture.  Then  we  come  to  look  at  it  this  way  : if 
all  these  methods  of  capture  are  to  be  allowed  to  go 
ahead  we  may  be  forced  to  check  them — well,  we 
do  not  like  to  see  the  poor  men  on  the  coast  who 
have  now  entered  on  the  salmon  fishing  in  large  numbers 
crippled  by  shortening  their  nets ; it  would  mean  a great 
deal  to  them  if  we  prohibited  fishing  in  certain  areas 
where  they  fish;  it  would  mean  a great  deal  to  them 
if  we  shortened  their  nets;  we  are  constantly  asked 
to  do  so.  The  men  engaged  in  the  fishery  were  among 
the  poorest  on  the  whole  coast  of  Ireland',  and  it  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  them  this  salmon  fishing 
in  the  sea.  When  we  look  at  it  we  cannot  help  see- 
ing that  it  is  putting  a terrible  strain  on  the  stock 
of  fish  in  the  country,  and  our  only  chance  is  to  pro- 
tect the  rivers.  If  the  salmon  fishery  is  to  continue, 
and  stand  against  this  great  strain  now  put  upon 
it,  and  an  increasing  strain — I do  not  see  why  it  may 
not  increase — the  only  chance  of  maintaining  this  great 
industry,  which  is  worth  about  half  a million  a year, 
is  to  protect  the  rivers  in  every  possible  way  we  can. 

16322.  Your  point  is  this,  flax-water  in  olden  times 
might  have  done  much  damage  to  fish,  but  it  had 
not  the  same  effect  on  the  total  supply  of  fish? — Yes. 

16323.  Now,  there  are  so  many  improved  systems 
of  catching  fish  that  you  cannot  afford  the  destruction 
caused  by  flax-water? — Yes. 

16324.  Perhaps  also  it  may  be  the  case  that  for- 
merly the  large  amount  of  flax  grown  was  more  distri- 
buted over  the  country,  more  widely  distributed  over 
the  country,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  the  amount  in 
Ulster  has  not  decreased  to  the  same  extent,  and, 
therefore,  the  amount  of  flax -water  injuring  the  fish 
now  is  not  proportionate  to  the  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  flax — I do  not  know  whether  you  understand  that? — 
Yes,  I understand  that.  I remember  in  my  native 
county  of  Cork  flax  being  grown  when  I was  a child,  and 
brought  in  by  the  farmers  in  large  quantities,  and  in 
my  own  native  town  of  Youghal  there  was  a big  fac- 
tory for  scutching  and  twisting  and  making  the  flax 
into  yarn ; and  that  mill  ceased  to  work,  I think, 
when  I was  fifteen  years  old.  That  is  my  only  ex- 
perience in  the  matter,  but  I know  from  what  I have 
read,  and  heard,  that  flax-growing  was  distri- 
buted all  over,  and  if  there  was  a big  bulk  of 
flax  produced  it  was  grown  over  a very  much  larger 
area  than  at  present. 

16825.  May  it  not  be  the  case  that  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  fish  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  such 
a large  number  of  mature  fish  being  caught?  You  talk 
about  improved  methods  of  getting  them  out  of  the 
water,  and  the  greater  number  of  nets.  What  do  you 
call  these  nets? — Drift  nets. 


16826.  These  are  the  nets  wo  see  out  in  the  sea.  Mav 
it  not  be  that  the  fishermen  themselves  are  taking  too 
many  fish,  and  that  there  are  not  fish  there  to  spawn, 
now? — Well,  of  course,  we  don’t  want  to  get  near  the 
danger  point.  We  do  not  think  at  present  that  the  drift 
nets  which  are  used  off  the  coast  are  dangerous  to  the 
stock  of  fish  in  the  country  if  the  rivers  are  properly 
preserved ; but  if.  there  is  an  increasing  strain  on  the 
supply,  and  the  rivers  do  not  get  exceptional  treatment 
the  salmon  will,  undoubtedly  decrease.  We  are  in- 
dined  to  look  to  putting  on  better  protection  on  the 
rivers  first  than  to  curtailing  the  industry  at  the  other 


16327.  Very  woll,  Mr.  Green,  please  proceed? — Well,, 
the  next  tiling  connected  with  that,  I think,  would  be 
in  No.  8. 

16328.  No.  7,  present  method  of  steeping  flax  and 
construction  of  flax  dams? — I think,  possibly,  you 
may  wish  me  to  say  something  about  that.  I think  it 
comes  in  more  in  connection  with  damage  to  fish  than 
the  other  points  I liavo  given  you. 

16829.  Well,  wc  will  take  that  now? — With  regard  to- 
tliis  question  of  fixing  dams,  I am  only  a casual 
observor  and  you  have  here  oxperts,  so  that  I may  be 
wrong  in  somo  of  the  things  I say ; but  I have  seen  a 
great  many  flax-dams,  and  the  ideal  flax-dam  seems  to 
bo  one  which  is  one  of  a series  in  which  the  lower  dam 
may  bo  usod  as  a catch-dam  and  the  others  empty  in 
succession  into  it,  and  then  the  water  may  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  bottom  one,  but  I do  not  know  bow  far 
that  may  bo  possible  in  all  eases.  Then,  I have  seen, 
where  instead  of  having  a special  dam  put  up  which 
might  have  boon  constructed  for  £5,  or  less,  only  a few 
days’  labour  in  reality,  I bavo  seen  the  flax  put  into  a 
mill  pond  quite  close  to  a river,  and  the  man  dared  not 
let  the  water  out  of  that  because  a water  bailiff  was 
watching ; then  the  men  had  to  go  into  the  water  up 
to  their  waist  to  take  the  flax  out.  That  is  a very 
objectionable  state  of  affairs.  I think  a good  many  of 
them  arc  like  that,  where  they  cannot  let  the  water  run 
off.  Then  I liavo  soon  ponds  that  are  not  connected 
with  any  river  used  for  steeping  flax,  and  at  present  as 
the  law 'stands  it  is  quite  illegal  to. put  the  flax  into  the 
ponds,  but  I see  no  practical  objection  to  putting  it 
into  ponds  like  that  whore  they,  do  not  connect  with  any 
rivor,  and  I do  not  see  why  the  law  should  not  be 
amended  on  that  point  at  all  events,  but  looking  at 
those  ponds  where  the  flax  is  put  in  around  the  margin 
and  then  hauled  <5ut  with  a rake  on  a long  pole  to  the 
shore  again,  I cannot  see  why  that  could  not  be  adopted 
in  the  other  dams  which  are  perilously  near  rivers.  Ir 
the  sides  of  the  dams  instead  of  being  vertical  were 
made  sloping  ns  the  sides  of  a natural  pond  I see  no 
practical  difficulty — of  course  the  flax-grower  may— I 
see  no  reason  why  the  sides  could  not  be  made  sloping 
tlie  same  as  those  of  a natural  dam  and  the  flax  taken 
out  with  rakes  instead  of  the  men  going  up  to  tneir 
waist  in  water. 

16330.  Instead  of  having  four  sides  of  the  dap  per- 
pendicular you  would  have  one  side  sloping  like  the  sine 
of  a pond  to  let  the  men  draw  the  flax  out?— Yes,  tn 
may  be  from  the  flax-grower’s  point  of  view  some  o ) - 
tion  to  that,  but  if  the  natural  ponds  are  suitable 
not  see  why  a dam  should  not  be  built  on  the  s 
principle.  . . . 

16331.  So  these  are  two  suggestions  : one  is  that  yo 
would  have  catch-dams  or  dams  in  senes,  and 
second  where  that  is  not  possible  you  would  have 
of  the  sides  of  the  flax-dam  sloping  so  as  to  dra 
flax  out  as  is  done  in  the  natural  pond?— Ye  . 
another  that  I would  be  in  favour  of  amending  tn 
to  the  extent  of  giving  an  exemption  from  me  ? 
sions  of  the  Act  in  oases  where  ponds  had  no  o 

16332.  Even  supposing  any  fish  there?  Even  suppos 
ing  any  fish  there.  , . 

16333.  Would  you  extend  that  to  certain  ^strea^ 


well  known  to  you  and  fishermen  as  not  T i0. 

streams? — I would  like  to  consider  that,  bee.  tfflj 
not  think  there  is  any  stream  which  if  proper ; f 
might  not  become  a valuable  asset  to  the  c 
farmers  living  on  the  banks  if  they  chose  40  “agmaU 
a trout  stream  might  be  able  to  do  so.  A v Y,  t do 
stream  in  England  would  let  for  £100  a yeaJ’  ejand. 
not  see  why  it  could  not  be  the  same  l . w 
Therefore  from  that  point  of  view,  and  my  P°‘  ieygj0p- 
of  the  fisheries,  I would  rather  see  the  fisne  ? {rflin 
ing  in  that  stream  than  exempting  the  far 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  prevents  them  P 
flax  into  it  at  present. 
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16334.  That  is  rather  a doubtful  policy.  Nobody  is 
developing  these  streams;  we  have  heard  of  streams 
where  fish  are  not  found? — Some  day  or  other  we  will 
develop  everything. 

16335.  That  may  be,  but  in  the  meantime  tell  me 
this  : are  you  prepared  to  say  that  streams  not  natur- 
ally frequented  by  fish  can  be  altered  so  as  to  get  fish 
to  frequent  them? — There  may  be  special  conditions  in 
the  river  you  have  in  your  mind  that  would  make  it 
impossible  for  fish. 

16336.  I want  to  be  quite  clear  on  this  point,  are 
there  not  some  rivers  in  Ulster,  say  north  of  a line 
drawn  from  Ballina  to  Dundalk,  a considerable  number 
of  streams  aud  rivers,  some  discharging  directly  into 
the  sea  or  into  a lake,  where  there  are  no  fish,  and  yet 
farmers  may  be  fined  as  the  law  now  stands  for  letting 
flax-water  into  them;  is  there  any  reason  why  they 
should  not  allow  the  water  to  flow  into  them,  and  would 
you  give  the  Department  power  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  such  rivers  and  possibly  exempt  them? — I have 
no  objection  to  that.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  little 
streams  that  never  could  be  turned  into  trout  streams; 
they  flow  directly  into  the  sea  and  might  be  utilized, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  are  very  few  places  where 
with  a little  engineering  ponds  and  catch-dams  could 
not  be  made  that  would  be  perfectly  safe. 

16337-8.  Oh,  yes,  they  could  make  ponds,  but  you 
see  they  want  to  let  the  water  off,  as  farmers  find  a 
great  difficulty  in  taking  their  flax  out  of  these  ponds, 
and  it  would  be  a great  incentive  to  them  to  grow  flax 
if  they  had  these  facilities.  You  have  said  a great 
deal  about  the  fishing  industry,  and  I thought  you 
were  going  to  say  more  under  number  2,  but,  of  course, 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  flax  industry  is  a very 
important  one? — I quite  understand  that,  but  tire  flax 
industry  might  be  hurt  very  little  by  making  proper 
provisi&n  as  to  catch-dams,  and  the  salmon  industry 
might  be  abolished  by  neglect,  so  that  the  injury  done 
to  the  former  industry  would  be  a very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total  value  of  the  industry,  whereas  the 
damage  done  to  the  fishing  industry  would  be  very 
great;  it  is  a question  of  proportion. 

16339.  In  the  cases  where  they  are  known  to  be 
hatching  rivers  and  the  streams  contain  fry  you  will 
find  that  the  farmers  are  very  sympathetic;  the  trouble 
is  that  they  honestly  do  not  believe  that  the  fry  are 
there.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  would 
expect  to  be  fairly  treated  with  regard  to  rivers  and 
streams  known  not  to  have  fish  at  all? — I have  no  ob- 
jection to  that  from  one  point  of  view.  I have  said 
already  I have  no  objection  to  the  Department  being 
given  power  to  exempt  persons  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  dealing  with  lakes  and  some  ponds  and  places 
like  that.  Now,  you  ask  me  would  I be  in  favour  of 
the  same  being  extended  to  these  small  streams.  I 
see  no  objection  in  regard  to  certain  small  streams,  but 
you  must  always  in  these  things  think  of  the  dividing 
line  : it  would  throw  a heavy  responsibility  on  the 
Department  when  you  come  near  the  point  where  a 
river  might  be  a good  trout  stream  and  the  farmers 
are  anxious  to  make  use  of  it  for  retting  flax : there 
is  a great  deal  of  difficulty  about  it,  but,  at  all  events, 
I am  satisfied,  bearing  in  mind  there  will  be  a little 
friction  along  that  line,  and  I see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  the  power  of  exemption. 

16340.  Very  well,  Mr.  Green,  do  you  want  to  say 
anything  more  about  this  question?  You  explained 
to  us  your  views  on  flax-steeping  and  construction 
of  flax-dams.  Will  you  now  go  to  No.  2? — No.  2,  the 
value  of  the  salmon,  trout  and  eel  fisheries.  I made 
out  here  from  the  returns  in  our  office  the  value  of 
the  salmon  fishing,  of  the  commercial  salmon  fishing ; 
I have  not  here  the  value  of  the  angling — we  can  only 
estimate  that  in  a rough  way.  I have  here  the  value 
of  the  salmon  and  trout  fishing  for  the  part  of  Ire- 
land in  which,  I suppose,  you  are  specially  in- 
terested, from  a line  drawn  from  Ballina  to  Dundalk 
and  north  of  that.  In  that  area  the  salmon  fishery 
taking  an  average  for  the  last  three  years  has  been 
worth  £85,753  per  annum.  Well,  I should'  point  out 
that  that  is  not  the  total  value.  That  value  is  only 
made  up  from  the  railway  returns,  and  that  is  the 
minimum  figure.  We  know  it  for  a fact  that  that  is 
the  minimum  figure;  how  far  below  the  maximum 
we  do  not  know.  Salmon  are  sent  off  in  all  kinds  of 
ways  that  we  cannot  always  check  : by  steam  packet 
companies  without  going  on  a railway;  also  by  Parcels 
£ost  quantities  of  them  are  despatched  particularly 
by  poachers  in  this  way — a man  can  bring  a salmon  to 
the  Post  Office,  and  put  it  in,  and  there  is  no  record, 
■no  one  knows  what  it  is  or  anything  of  that  sort. 


16341.  Mr.  Lane. — And  there  is  salmon  sold  locally?  A 

— Yes;  there  is  a lot  of  salmon  sold  locally  which  does  jjov.  1 1919. 
not  go  to  the  railways,  and  there  are  also  _ ’ 
the  salmon  sent  away  by  the  angler.  In  addition  «-  a R 
to  that  value  we  must  put  on  the  value  that  is  paid  c B ' 
in  the  way  of  rent  for  the  angling.  We  must  also  &c.  ’ 
put  on  the  value  of  the  car  hire,  hotel  expenses, 
gillies’  wages,  and  all  sorts  of  expenses  paid  in  con- 
nection with  angling.  We  have  tried  to  estimate  all 
this,  and  the  nearest  figure  we  can  say  is  that  it  is 
worth  about  £15,000  a year;  then,  in  addition  to 
that,  you  have  all  the  other  sources,  so  that  the 
salmon  fisheries  in  the  district  we  are  dealing  with, 
that  is  north  of  the  line  from  Ballina  to  Dundalk, 
would  be  over  £100,000  a year. 

16842.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the 
value  of  the  flax? — Oh,  I am  not  comparing  them;  I 
only  say  this 

16343.  I did  not  say  you  were?— I only  say  this, 
that  a.  small  injury  might  be  done  to  flax  by  making 
provision  to  save  the  salmon,  but  if  that  small  pro- 
vision is  not  made  the  bulk  of  the  salmon  fishing  will 


16344.  Yes;  well,  the  flax  industry  might  be  worth 
very  nearly  three-quarters  of  a miflion  at  the  same 
time? — How  much  of  that  is  outside  Ulster? 

16345.  I am  taking  all  inside  the  same  area.  We 
have  heard  a good  deal  about  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  the  fishing  industry.  Have  you  any  figures 
with  regard  to  that? — About  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed— well,  I was  speaking  lately  about  the  drift  nets 
that  are  used  on  the  coast.  The  drift  nets  that  are  used 
on  the  coast  have  390  crews,  and  that  means  about 
1 ,200  men.  That  is  the  drift  nets  alone.  It  means 
over  1,500  men  really  in  net-fishing  alone,  but 
then  that  is  only  a very  small  part  of  it — there  are  all 
the  large  fisheries,  large  proprietary  fisheries  that  em- 
ploy men,  and  we  have  not  got  the  exact  total  of  all 
the  men  that  are  employed  in  the  particular  area 
here,  but  they  run  into  thousands. 

16346.  Yes,  but  these  men  are  not  employed  regu- 
larly; they  are  employed  occasionally? — The  men  of  the 
fishery  worked  by  the  drift  nets  are  only  employed 
occasionally,  but  the  earnings  they  make  at  it  bulk  very 
large  in  their  year's  income. 

16347.  Yes? — That  would  be  with  regard  to  sea 
salmon  fishing.  Of  course  we  know  very  well  that  all 
along  the  rivers  there  are  a great  many  people  exercis- 
ing the  right  of  fishing,  and  also  that  there  are  a great 
many  parts  of  rivers  free  to  the  public — a great  number 
of  anglers  in  towns  fish — so  that  it  would  run  into  a 
good  many  thousands,  but  we  have  not  got  the  exact 
figures. 

16348.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  value 
of  this  is  to  a few  private  individuals.  Beyond  taking 
it  at  about  £100,000  you  have  no  idea  of  what  amount 
of  that  goes  to  labour — the  gross  amount  is  £100,000?— 
Yes- 

16849.  You  have  no  idea  of  how  much  goes  to  labour 
or  how  much  goes  to  swell  the  income  of  a few  private 
persons? — Well,  we  did  make  a calculation. 

16350.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a fair  question  to  go  into? — 
In  Ireland  there  are  two  systems  of  salmon  fishing  : one 
by  proprietary  right,  and  the  other  by  people  fishing 
under  the  right  of  the  Common  Law;  there  is  the  right 
to  fish  that  every  member  of  the  public  has  on  paying 
a licence,  provided  he  does  not  trespass  on  other 
people’s  rights  and  property.  That  right  applies  to  the 
■whole  sea  coast;  it  does  not  exist  in  Scotland;  there  is 
no  public  right  of  fishing  in  Scotland,  but  in  Ireland 
any  member  of  the  public  hjs  a right  to  fish  in  tidal 
waters  for  salmon,  and  it  is  a right  that  is  largely  exer- 
cised on  payment  of  licence.  We  did  make  a calculation  as 
to  the  number  of  fish — of  salmon — in  all  Ireland  caught 
by  fishermen  working  on  their  Common  Law  right  as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  salmon  caught  in  the  large 
proprietary  fisheries.  I am  only  speaking  from  memory 
now;  I have  not  got  these  figures  before  me — I think 
about  one-third  of  the  salmon  caught  in  Ireland 
are  taken  on  rivers' and  places  where  riparian  rights,  or 
proprietary  rights  of  some  kind  prevail.  The  remain- 
ing two-thirds  are  caught  by  poor  men  fishing  uuder 
Common  Law  rights. 

16351.  I am  glad  to  have  that  figure;  that  puts  a 
different  complexion  on  it.  I was  under  the  impression 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  money  was  earned  by 
private  persons  who  owned  these  fisheries,  and  we  had 
no  real  evidence  as  to  how  much  the  fishermen  received. 
We  have  heard  much  evidence  as  to  the  great  injury 
done  to  people  living  by  the  fishery,  and  we  learn  that  a 
good  number  of  them  only  work  at  this  for  a certain  part 
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Belfast.  of  the  year ; but  you  think  two-thirds  go  to  persons  fishing 

— ' under  Common  Law  rights? — Certainly,  and  at  the  time 
Nov.  1, 1910.  that  calculation  was  made  the  drift  net  fishing  had  not 

— developed  to  the  extent  it  has  now. 

W.  8.  Green,  16352.  Is  that  under  Common  Law  right? — Oh,  that 
Esq.,  C.B.,  is  all  Common  Law;  in  Scotland  none  of  these  men 
*°-  could  fish  without  paying  a rent. 

16353.  You  mean  I have  a right  to  use  a not  in  the 
waters  hero? — Yes,  if  you  pay  £3  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators, any  man  has  a right  to  fish  anywhere  round 
the  coast. 

16354.  Don’t  you  think  the  exercise  of  this  right  has 
decreased  the  salmon? — Yes,  but  we  would  not  like  to 
stop  it.  We  like  the  fishermen  to  catch  some  in  the 
sea  where  the  salmon  are  in  prime  condition. 

16355.  I think  you  said  the  danger  point  had  not 
been  reached? — Numbers  of  people  interested  in  fishing 
tell  us  tho  danger  point  has  been  readied,  and  we 
should  curtail  all  the  netting.  Our  view  of  the  matter 
is  this,  that  instead  of  curtailing  the  netting  industry 
at  the  very  point  where  it  is  most  useful  to  tho 
general  public  we  should  devote  our  attention  to 
greater  protection,  aud  produce  more  fish  for  them  to 
catch. 

16356.  Curtail  the  rights  of  the  flax-growers? — Oh, 
no ; I do  not  think  so. 

16357.  Curtail  their  industry? — We  have  both  to  look 
after  ourselves  : I am  looking  to  the  fisher  and  you  to 
the  flax-grower ; we  must  each  koep  our  end  up. 

16358.  It  does  come  to  that.  Flax-growers  have  been 
killing  fish.  Now,  you  find  fish  getting  scarcer,  and 
you  must  put  more  pressure  on  the  farmers? — Yes. 

16359.  Well,  I think  that  is  quite  dear? — We  do  not 
wish  to  put  more  pressure  on  them  in  the  way  of 
prosecuting  them;  that  is  not  the  sort  of  pressure  we 
advocate,  but  we  want  to  see  if  they  would  not  make 
some  provision  that  would  not  be  very  troublesome, 
and  to  get  them  to  combine  with  us  in  keeping  the 
industries  of  the  country  going. 

16360.  Yes,  and  I am  sure  if  you  show  the 
farmers  that  they  are  doing  this  injury  a great  many 
of  thorn  will  be  induced  to  take  greater  care;  and 
perhaps  if  we  had  conferences  between  farmers  and 
fishery  people  something  of  that  kind  might  be  useful? 
— It  is  tbe  only  way  useful  work  can  be  done;  I think 
the  two  industries  are  interwoven  at  one  end  and  in- 
separably connected. 

16361.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a great  deal  of  bad 
feeling  between  the  two ; we  saw  evidence  of 
it  quite  clearly.  I myself  think — but,  perhaps, 

I had  better  not  be  giving  evidence;  I had 
better  ask  you  the  question — don’t  you  think  it  might 
be  desirable  that  the  Boards  of  Conservators  should 
employ  a better  class  of  bailiff  in  some  cases.  Is  it 
the  case  that  occasionally  men  are  employed  who  may 
have  been  discharged  farm  servants,  or,  at  all  events, 
men  who  have  not  a great  deal  of  education  or  a 
great  deal  of  tact — d'o  you  think  nothing  could  bo 
done  in  that  direction? — I think  a great  deal  could 
bo  done  in  that  direction,  hut  it  is  a matter  of  money. 
The  Board  of  Conservators  have  only  a certain  sum  to 
spend,  and  the  areas  they  have  to  cover  are  very  large, 
and  consequently  they  have  to  keep  a great  number 
of  water-bailiffs  of  a sort,  and  they  have  to  do  it  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  a cheap  water-bailiff  is,  per- 
haps, not  as  good  as  a dear  water-bailiff,  like  other 
things. 

16362.  Yes  P — And  if  they  had  men  of  a superior 
class — men  not  looking  to  the  farmers  for  employ- 
ment next  year — they  would  do  their  work  better, 
and  there  are  men  like  that  in  some  districts— men 
quite  above  carrying  out  vexatious  prosecutions, 
which  are  merely  to  spite  somebody.  There  are  two 
sides  to  that,  because  a water-bailiff  might  allow  a far- 
mer to  let  the  water  run  away  freely  if  he  thinks  he  is 
going  to  get  employment  from  him  for  the  eight  months 
he  would  otherwise  be  idle;  on  the  other  hand,  he  may 
have  a spite  against  a man  and  go  and  watch  him, 
devoting  all  his  time  to  try  and  catch  him — that  is 
not  the  sort  of  man  we  want  who  would'  do  either 
of  these  things,  and  for  a man  who  is  not  liable  to 
that  you  have  to  go  into  a different  class.  You 
can  get  first-rate  men  in  some  districts,  but  they 
require  to  be  paid,  and  you  must  pay  them  all  the 
year  round.  The  Department  asked  me  to  prepare 
a memorandum  for  the  Development  Commission 
sitting  in  London  pointing  out  the  demands  of 
the  fisheries.  There  will  be  a great  many  demands 
for  fisheries.  One  thing  I have  pointed  out— 
that  in  view  of  the  pressure  on  the  stock  of  salmon 
there  ought  to  be  more  money  to  assist  the  Boards  of 


Conservators  in  the  bettor  protection  of  the  fisheries- 
and  improvement  of  the  personnel  of  the  river 
watchers.  I think  a groat  deal  could  be  done  in  that 
but  at  tho  present  moment  you  canuot  complain  of 
tho  personnel  of  the  water-bailiffs,  because  the  Con- 
servators have  to  do  the  bust  they  can  with  the  small 
amount  of  money  at  their  disposal. 

16363.  Is  tho  money  they  are  getting  now  a tax 
on  tho  fishing  industry?— The  only  fund  that  the 
Conservators  havo  is  made  up  of  licences  and  the 
-fines  got  out  of  prosecutions. 

16304.  The  fishing  industry  should  receive  more 
liberal  grants  to  enable  them  to  employ  a better  class 
of  bailiff?— -I  think  so. 

16365.  You  put  that  bofore  us  as  a definite  pro- 
position?—Yes,  certainly  if  the  Department  had  the 
allocation  of  it  Ihoy  could  sec  that  it  was  properly 
expended.  . * 1 

16306.  And  you  are  ablo  to  assure  us  that  this  is 
not  for  tho  advantage  of  a few  private  individuals 
but  for  a very  large  number  of  persons,  wbo  are 
exercising  Common  Law  rights  in  the  rivers  and  in 
the  estuaries — in  tho  sea? — Yes,  wo  look  upon  the 
large  proprietors  us  ablo  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves. 

16307.  Do  they  do  a great  deal  P — They  do  a great 
deal.  They  maintain  a great  number  of  watchers  out 
of  their  own  private  funds — all  those  large  proprie- 
tors do  that,  and  if  it  were  not  for  them  the  difficul- 
ties of  protection  would  become  immensely  greater, 
because  the  class  of  watchers  they  often  keep  are 
good'. 

16368.  Do  you  think  that  this  grant  you  talk  of 
would  correspond  to  some  extent  to  a bonus?  If  so 
the  farmers  have  an  equal  right  to  ask  for  a bonus  for 
growing  flax — do  you  see  any  analogy? — 1 do  not  see 
much.  Tho  farmer  is  dealing  with  his  own  lands,  and 
has  no  one  else  to  troublo  him,  but  tho  fishermen  away 
off  Malin  Head  have  to  live  on  the  fish  going  up  the- 
Moy  River,  or  tho  Erne  or  tho  Foyle,  and  the  fry 
may  bo  killed  in  the  spawning  streams — he  must 
look  to  tlio  State  to  protect  him  at  that  end.  I do 
not  sea  there  is  any  analogy  between  the  two— the 
farmer  has  to  deal  with  his  own  land. 

16369.  Well,  wo  will  not  press  it. 

16370.  Mn.  Lane. — Before  you  leave  the  question  of 
value— would  you  like  to  toll  us  the  value  of  the  eel 
fisheries? — Of  course,  the  eels — we  had  evidence  given 
bofore  us  at  the  Inland  Fishery  Commission  that  eels 
are  killed  os  well  aa  salmon  by  flax-water,  and  de- 
finite evidence  given  to  us  by  people  who  had  seen 
them  killed,  but,  as  Mr.  Holt  says,  eels  are  not  so 
susceptible  to  damage  as  the  salmon  and  trout.  At 
all  events,  the  value  of  tho  eol  fishery  in  that  part 
that  I spoke  of  before,  that  is  north  of  a line  from 
Ballina  to  Dundalk,  was  on  an  average  of  three  years 
£14,642. 

16371.  Chairman. — That  is  to  be  added  to  the 
£100,000 P — Yes,  I may  say  that  is  only  a minimum; 
we  got  that  amount  of  value  estimated,  but  it  is  not 
the  actual  figure,  for  there  are  ways  that  eels  went 
that  we  have  no  power  of  getting  at. 

16372.  The  third  point  is  the  state  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  flax  pollution;  is  there  any  point 
on  that  we  have  not  got  already? — Well,  the 
law  in  Scotland  and  in  England  seems  similar— 
the  only  difference  is  that  in  England  the  man  who 
is  prosecuted  is  asked  whether  he  has  taken  reason- 
able precaution  to  prevent  the  flax-water  from  going 
into  the  river,  and  the  Court  is  entitled  to  take  all 
that  into  consideration.  A great  number  of  the  fla* 
prosecutions  in  England  are  not  taken  under  the 
Fisheries  Act,  but  under  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  Act, 
which  is  different.  I have  the  two  sections  here  that 
apply  to  flax  in  the  English  Act  and  in  the  Scotch 
Act  if  you  wish  to  compare  them — I do  not  think  they 
vary  very  much. 

16373.  Is  there  anything  in  the  state  of  the  law  that 
bears  adversely  upon  tbe  flax  industry  and  tbe  fishing 
industry?— I think  there  is. 

16374.  I mean  as  compared  with  the  English  law? 
There  is,  in  Ireland,  absolute  prohibition  of  putting  flax 
into  any  lake  or  any  river  and  ignoring  altogether  any 
reasonable  attempt  that  may  have  been  made  to  proven 
polluting  the  river  or  lake.  I think  that  is  rather 
drastic. 

16375.  But  that  is  a dead  letter.  We  know 
that  people  are  doing  it  every  day,  doing  it  openly, 
and  are  not  prosecuted  unless  fish  is  destroy  • 
The  law  is,  however,  that  if  you  put  it  & j ? 
are  liable,  and  they  do  not  require  to  prove  damag 
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— It  is  a bad  thing  to  have  a law  on  the  statute  book 
that  cannot  be  enforced  without  doing  a great  deal  of 
damage  to  an  industry  : it  would  be  better  to  have  au 
Act  of  Parliament  that  could  and  would  be  enforced. 

16876.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  prosecution  should 
have  to  prove  that  fish  was  actually  killed? — Ob, 
not  prove  that  fish  was  killed,  but  prove  that  the 
man  did  not  take  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent 
the  mischief  happening. 

16377.  If  he  killed  fish  you  would  prosecute  him? — 
l'es,  certainly,  but  I would  do  so 

16378.  But  if  he  didn’t? — I think  I would  prosecute 
him  if  he  let  the  stuff  go  in.  If  you  found  a man  set- 
ting fire  to  your  house  you  would  prosecute  him  whether 
your  house  was  burned  or  not. 

16379.  That  is  true,  but  I understand  you  would 
rather  amend  the  law? — I think  it  would  be  better  if 
the  law  was  amended. 

16380.  Well,  in  what  direction  exactly  would  you 
amend  it? — Here  is  the  provision  in  the  English  Act 
which  deals  with  it:  “But  no  person  shall  be  subject 
to  the  foregoing  penalties  for  any  act  done  in  the  exer- 
cise of  any  right  to  which  he  is  by  law  entitled  if 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  before  whom  he 
is  tried  that  he  has  used  the  best  practical  means 
within  a reasonable  cost  to  render  harmless  the  liquid 
or  solid  matter  so  permitted  to  flow  into  or  been  put 
into  the  waters.” 

16381.  Mb.  Lane. — But  there  is  a definition  of  that 
legal  right  that  is  important — must  it  not  have  been 
exercised  within  forty  years? — Yes,  but  there  is  a 
Scotch  Act.  These  things  refer  to  certain  rights  a 
man  has  acquired,  and  the  Scotch  law  is  the  same. 

16382.  Chairman  . — I think  we  are  getting  into 
legal  questions.  Wc  will  just  take  it  that  you 
think  that  the  law  should  be  changed  so  as  to  make 
it  not  illegal  for  a farmer  to  put  flax- water  into  certain 
streams  or  rivers  or  ponds  where  no  damage  is  done? — 
I think  the  Department  ought  to  have  power  to  grant 
exemptions  in  these  cases  if  they  think  fit ; and  there  is 
another  point  in  this  connection  : I think  I see  no 
objection  at  all  to  the  person  who  is  prosecuted  for 
lotting  off  flax-water  appearing  and  giving  evidence  on 
his  own  behalf. 

16383.  On  his  own  behalf? — I see  no  objection  to 
that,  and  I think  you  may  stop  there. 

16384.  These  would  be  the  only  two  amendments  in 
the  law  that  you  favour  ? — Well,  I really  have  not  had 
time  to  go  into  this  thing  properly;  if  I had  thought  I 
would  be  examined  in  it  I would  have  taken  much 
longer  time  over  it. 

16385.  These  are  two  points  we  had  before  ub  from 
other  witnesses,  and  you  concur? — Yes,  I concur;  there 
ought  to  be  power  of  exemption,  and  I see  no  reason 
why  a person  should  not  be  permitted  to  give  evidence 
on  his  own  behalf. 

16386.  Me.  Lane. — Before  you  leave  the  law  of  other 
countries,  in  the  Tweed  Fishery  Acts  flax-water  is  speci- 
fically mentioned  as  being  deleterious? — Yes. 

16387.  Chairman. — As  the  law  stands  at  present,  is 
it  legal  at  all  to  ret  flax — I gathered  from  what  you 
stated  it  was  not  legal  to  ret  it  in  a lake  or  pond? — In 
a lake — well,  a lake  is  the  word  used. 

16388.  You  mean  a pond  or  lake ; you  do  not  mean 
a flax-dam? — I suppose  a dam  is  not  a lake. 

16389.  Me.  Hinchouff. — An  artificial  lake? — There 
are  certain  things  you  may  find  difficult  to  call  a 
pond  or  a lake.  Some  people  like  to  call  a pond  a lake. 

16390.  Chairman. — Now  take  No.  4 — prosecutions 
for  flax-water  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Have  you 
any  points  of  interest  to  give  under  that  heading? — 
That  is  in  Lough  Neagh. 

16391.  No,  No.  4? — Some  people  have  been  saying 
that  these  prosecutions  were  of  modem  invention  and 
had  not  taken  place  until  recently,  but  I say  the  records 
in  our  office  show  they  have  been  going  on  pretty 
steadily,  certainly  for  35  or  40  years. 

16392.  Have  they  increased  or  diminished — have  you 
any  figures  with  regard  to  that  at  all? — I think  the 
police  reports  seem  to  be  about  the  same.  We  occasion- 
ally issue  notices  to  point  out  that  certain  practices 
are  illegal. 

16893.  They  were  not  more  plentiful  thirty  years  ago 
than  to-day? — I have  not  compared  them  like  that.  I 
could  easily  have  a report  made. 

16394.  I do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary. 

,,16395.  Me.  Lane. — The  impression  on  your  mind  is 
that  during  twenty  years,  as  far  as  you  have  known,  the 
prosecutions  have  not  much  increased  ? — Have  not  much 
increased;  about  the  same. 


16396.  Chairman. — Another  of  your  points  is  : the  _ 
importance  to  the  public  of  trout  fishing  in  Lough  Nov.  1,1910. 
Neagh.  How  does  that  appear  in  connection  with  — 
the  flax? — The  trout  come  up  the  rivers  to  breed  and  W.  S.  Green, 
in  some  of  the  rivers  are  sickened  by  flax-water.  AVe  Esq.,  C.B., 
have  a return  there  showing  that  *900  men  are  em-  &0- 
ployed  on  the  fishery  in  Lough  Neagh,  and  we  know 
that  a very  large  proportion  of  that  900  are  actual 
fishermen  who  look  upon  fishing  as  their  principal 
employment,  and  other  portions  of  them  are  only 
occasional  fishermen,  but  one  way  and  another  there 
are  900  men  employed  in  and  about  Lough  Neagh  in 
the  fisheries  of  the  trout  and  pollan  as  well  as  the  eel 
fishery,  which  is  at  present  under  dispute,  and  these 
fisheries  are  very  important.  The  pollan  we  cannot 
say  are  affected  by  flax-water : they  live  in  the 
Lough,  and  spawn  in  the  Lougli.  In  the  case  of  the 
large  trout  the  matter  is  different.  The  trout  go 
into  the  streams  to  breed,  and  if  they  find  that  there 
is  flax-water  coming  down  it  checks  them  coming  up 
these  rivers — up  these  breeding  streams;  and  we  had 
plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  ascent  of  the 
large  lake  trout  was  cheeked  in  the  same  way  as  the 
salmon  ill  entering  the  rivers  when  the  flax-water  is 
in  them;  so  that  considering  that  the  trout  have 
all  got  to  go  into  these  streams  to  breed,  so  as  to 
stock  Lough  Neagh  with  trout — as  they  do  not  spawn 
in  the  lake  itself — flax-water  in  the  streams  interferes 
largely  with  the  fishing  in  Lough  Neagh. 

16397.  We  come  now  to  No.  6 — present  difficulties  iu 
enforcing  the  law,  aud  how  these  can  best  bo  met.  I 
think  you  have  dealt  with  that.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  supplement  your  evidence  on  that  point? — I 
think  we  have  dealt  fully  with  that.  There  is  a great 
difficulty  in  seeing  the  man  who  lets  the  water  flow 
into  the  river,  but  that  is  necessary. 

16398.  It  is  necessary  to  see  the  man? — It  is  held 
to  be  necessary  to  know  the  man  that  let  the  water 
go.  They  manage  to  get  along  some  way  or  other. 

( Refers  to  Act) — “ Be  it  enacted  that  no  person  shall 
throw,  empty,  or  east,  or  cause  to  run  or  flow  into 
any  river  or  lake  any  poisonous  liquid,  &c.,  and  if 
lie  shall  so  offend  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every 
such  offence,”  and  so  on  according  to  the  Act — you 
must  know  the  person  who  actually  did  the  thing. 

16399.  Supposing  a man’s  servant  did  it? — They 
are  able  to  get  prosecutions  on  it,  at  nil  events,  but 
from  our  point  of  view  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
law  amended  so  that  the  farmer  on  whose  land  the 
flax  dam  was  could  be  made  amenable  directly — that  is, 
from  our  side  of  the  question. 

16400.  Exactly,  on  your  side  of  the  question.  You 
think  that  the  farmer  ou  whose  land  the  pond  is  - 
situated  is  the  person  on  whom  the  onus  should  be 
thrown  and  who  should  be  prosecuted  if  flax-water^  is 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  stream? — It  would  do  away  with 
a good  deal  of  the  watching  by  water-bailiffs,  and  the 
matter  could  be  brought  more  regularly  into  Court 
if  this  was  so.  There  is  another  point,  too,  I would 
like  to  have  the  law  amended  on— the  increase  of  the 
minimum  penalty.  That  is  our  side  of  the  question. 

It  is  an  absurdity  .to  have  prosecutions  going  on  and 
fines  of  only  6d.  or  Id.  When  a prosecution  is  brought 
by  the  Board  of  Conservators  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  public,  and  public  money,  perhaps  to  the  extent 
of  £7  or  £8,  is  expended,  and  a fine  of  only  Is.  or 
something  like  that  is  put  on— it  is  out  of  proportion. 

16401.  But  the  defendant  loses  his  day  and  has  to 
employ  a solicitor? — Yes,  but  that  does  not  bring  in 
funds  to  the  Conservators  and  they  are  protecting  the 
public. 

16402.  What  minimum  fine  would  you  have? — £1. 

16403.  At  the  present  time  the  Department  can 
control  the  prosecutions  carried  out  by  the  police, 
but  not  the  prosecutions  under  the  Conservators?— 

The  police  prosecutions  all  go  to  the  Department. 

It  is  this  way  : when  a policeman  finds  any  person 
committing  an  offence  against  the  fishery  laws, 
whether  it  is  this  or  any  kind  of  poaching,  he  reports 
to  his  officer,  and  the  officer  sends  on  the  report  to 
the  Department.  The  Department  consider  the 
question,  and  if  they  see  it  is  a good  case  they  send 
it  to  the  Clerk  of  Conservators,  and  ask  the  Conser- 
vators to  prosecute,  and  then  that  prosecution  is  car- 
ried out.  Occasionally  a case  is  referred  to  us  in 
which  we  consider  the  offender  should  be  cautioned 
rather  than  prosecuted,  and  we  write  back  to  the  Con- 
stabulary and  tell  them  so — the  man  is  then  cautioned. 

We  would  not  send  a ease  of  that  kind  to  the  Conser- 
vators. 
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16404.  Anri  when  the  Conservators’  own  employes  re- 
port the  case  it  does  not  come  before  you  ? — It  docs  not. 

16405.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  it  should  come 
before  you? — From  some  points  of  view  I think  it 
would  be  desirable,  but  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to  form 
an  opinion;  wo  must  depend  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Clerk  of  Conservators  ultimately  in  deciding  whether 
a ease  ought  to  go  to  the  Court  or  not.  It  would  bo  im- 
possible for  the  Department  to  be  cognisant  of  all  tlio 
principal  circumstances  of  all  the  cases  over  the  country 
without  consulting  the  local  people — wc  would  have 
to  go  back  to  the  local  people  to  ask  their  advice. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  cause  the  eases  to  be  investigated 
more  in  detail — it  would  have  that  advantage. 

16406.  It  would  be  a check  on  vexatious  prosecu- 
tions?— It  might  be  the  vexatiousness  of  the  prosecu- 
tion would  not  appear  on  the  report  at  all. 

16407.  But  if  it  was  going  on  continually? — Then 
some  of  us  might  go  down  and  see  what  the  row  was 
about. 

16408.  In  that  case  it  would  be  a concession  to  the 
farmers? — Well,  of  course,  we  would  be  quite  satis- 
fied to  have  that.  Meantime  I only  point  out  the 
difficulties  that  would  arise,  but,  undoubtedly,  there 
would  be  some  balance  of  good  coming  from  it. 

16409.  I think  there  are  some  points  you  have 
referred  to  already  in  which  scientific  investigations 
are  desirable.  I think  you  have  given  us  one  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  flax-water  on  fish — more  infor- 
mation on  that  point  would  be  desirable.  It  is  sug- 
gested to  us  that  some  investigations  as  to  the  puri- 
fication of  the  flax-water  in  the  dam  before  it  is  let 
off  should  be  made.  Are  there  any  points  that  you 
would  like  to  mention? — Well,  there  is  one  point 
that  struck  me  not  long  ago.  I was  at  a pond  that 
flax  had  been  steeped  in,  and  the  flax  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  pond  about  a month  before  I was 
there,  and  I was  very  much  interested  in  the  water 
I saw  in  this  pond  which  had  just,  apparently,  started 
to  recover  itself.  It  had  turned'  a vivid  green  right 
down  in  its  depths,  and,  no  doubt,  there  was  a great 
growth  of  a little  micro-organism  we  call  desmid. 
That  would  mean  vegetable  growth  started  im- 
mediately after  the  flax  was  removed'.  It,  of  course, 
was  giving  out  any  amount  of  oxygen,  and  the  water 
was  going  through  this  process,  and  ultimately 
would  clear  and  be  restored.  To  find  out  how  long 
that  process  took  would  mean  a great  deal.  That  is 
a matter  for  scientific  investigation.  When  I saw 
the  water  it  was  in  the  very  first  stage  of  rectifying 
itself,  and  that  lake,  I suppose,  is  about  five  acres 
in  extent. 

16410.  Mr.  Lane.— Supposing,  Mr.  Green,  that  the 
existing  regulations  about  flax-water  were  done  away 
with,  what  do  you  think  the  effect  on  the  fisheries 
would  be? — I think  they  would  come  to  an  end  very 
?°°“*  jpkey  would  not  have  come  to  an  end  so  soon 
m the  days  long  gone  by  when  enormous  quantities  of 
fish  came  up,  but  with  the  present  strain  it  would 
appear  to  be  very  easy  to  kill  the  fisheries. 

Yes6411'  **  WOul<*  1)6  a matfcer  only  of  a few  years? — 

l?412-  Regarding  the  oases  of  Biokening,  I take  it 
that  cases  where  mature  salmon  are  killed  are  very  lew? 
— Very  few. 

16413.  But  then  the  sickening  must  be  a serious 
thing?— It  is  very  serious,  how  serious  we  do  not  know; 
we  know  it  stops  them  rising  to  the  fly,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  injurious  effects  on  the  spawn  con- 
tained in  the  salmon. 

16414.  But  as  it  checks  their  movements  it  may  affect 
their  spawning? — If  it  sickens  the  fish  it  may  put  it  into 
an  unhealthy  state  before  breeding,  in  which  state 
generally  the  product  of  the  breeding  is  bad  or  in  some 
way  affected,  but  it  is  with  me  merely  a matter  of 
inference. 

16415.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  vigilance  of  the 
fishery  people  has  increased;  in  recent  years  are  the 
efforts  at  protection  better?— I thing  the  protection  is 
better,  much  better. 

16416.  Not  only  the  protection  against  flax-water,  but 
xn  all  respects  ? — In  all  respects. 

16417-  Do  you  consider  the  protection  in  all  respects 
of  the  fish  in  northern  rivers  is  better  or  worse  on  the 
average  than  in  the  southern  rivers? — Much  better  in 
the  north, 

16418.  So  that  if  it  were  a fact  that  the  salmon  in 
the  north  is  going  down  at  the  same  rate  as  the  salmon 
in  the  south  the  increased  protection  in  the  north  would 
probably  be  discounted  to  a certain  extent  by  the  evil 
effects  of  flax- water  and  factory  pollution? — Oh,  yes; 


wo  have  two  ways  of  keeping  up  bho  supply  : fr0m 
hatoheriia  we  put  in  million,  o!  young  into  g* 
rivers ; and  protection  against  damage  done  to  old  M 
in  the  rivers  by  poachers.  If  the  decline  of  fish  was 
nearly  equal  it  would  show  that  the  better  protected 
rivers  were  suffering  more  in  reality. 

16419.  From  these  causes? — From  these  causes. 

16420.  Have  you  any  information  about  the  laws  of 
Continental  flax-growing  countries  with  regard  to  flax- 
water  pollution? — I know  tliore  are  regulations,  but  I 
have  not  got  thorn  hero ; there  are  regulations’  in  all 
countries  where  flux  is  grown. 


16421.  Mu.  Gordon. — Mr.  Green,  from  your  remarks 
I infer  that  you  believe  strongly  in  catch-dams.  Do 
you  tliiuk  water  kept  iu  a dam  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months  could  bo  allowed  to  run  into  a stream  or  river 
without  injury  to  fish  or  fry? — That  is  one  of  the  things 
upon  which  we  would  like  to  have  scientific  investiga- 
tion ; there  is  a time,  a long  way  short  of  the  time  that 
would  be  iuconvouicnt  to  the  fanner,  in  which  the  water 
would  make  itself  right  and  might  be  let  go  into  the 
rivor. 

16422.  You  think  if  rotained  in  the  catch-dams  there 
would  be  a time  wlieu  it  could  be  let  into  the  streams 
and  rivers? — Yos,  certainly. 

16423.  I think,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman’s  question, 
you  said  that  the  flax-water  was  most  injurious  to  the 
fry  in  the  small  streams,  but  that  it  did  not  injure  the 
large  fish  in  the  main  rivers  to  any  groat  extent?— 
Well,  wo  have  had  cases  of  the  large  salmon  being 
killed. 

16424.  By  flax- water? — By  flax- water.  We  have  had 
evidence  brought  before  us  at  different  times  of  salmon 
being  killod,  but  not  many  cases,  und  the  bulk  of  the 
mischief  that  we  liuve  always  heard  of  iB  the  sickening 
of  the  largo  salmon,  but  the  large  salmon  arc  generally 
in  largo  rivers  at  that  time  where  there  is  not  much 
pollution;  where  the  volume  of  water  is  great,  conse- 
quently tho  pollution  of  flax  might  not  be  so  serious. 
We  look  upon  the  most  serious  form  of  flax  poisoning 
us  being  whore  a fiax-dam  or  a number  of  flax-dams 
drain  into  a small  stream,  because  in  the  small  stream 
the  volume  of  water  is  small,  tho  proportion  of  flax- 
wator  is  greater,  the  small  fish  are  killed,  and  the 
damage  might  be  greater  than  any  hatchery  we  could 
put  up  would  compensate  for. 

16425.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  let  flax-water 
run  from  dams  into  main  rivers  if  in  flood  without 
injux-y  to  the  fish  to  any  groat  extent?— That  is  all 
a matter  of  proportion,  but  if  you  let  thirty  or  forty 
flax-dams  go  on  a day  when  the  river  is  in  flood  the 
river  may  be  only  of  small  size  and  the  pollution 
may  be  tremendous  that  day  when  the  salmon  are 
starting  to  run  up,  and  you  may  do  a lot  of  mischief 
that  way;  it  is  a question  of  proportion. 

16426.  Is  it  tile  case  that  there  are  less  fish  being 
caught  in  tho  northern  rivers  at  present  than  there 
were  ten  years  ago;  you  mentioned'  that  there  were 
less  ten  years  ago,  I think,  than  thirty  years  ago;  would 
you  say  there  were  less  caught  of  recent  years  than  ten 
years  ago? — There  is  a fluctuation  in  the  salmon 
fishery  like  in  all  other  fisheries,  and  there  has 
beou  an  improvement  of  recent  years — just  for  the  last 
few  years — the  last  three  years — in  fact,  I might  almoBt 
say  only  two  years — iu  certain  runs  of  the  salmon 
fishery.  The  salmon  fishery  consists  of  the  run  of 
spring  fish,  after  that  the  grilse  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  and  still  later  the  run  of  big  spawning  fish,  and 
the  grilse  season  has  certainly  been  worse  lately  in  tne 
rivers. 


16427.  You  say  there  was  less  fish  caught  ten  years 
ago— do  you  mean  less  caught  in  the  rivers  or  do  you 
include  those  caught  in  the  sea?— There  was  very 
little  caught  in  the  sea  ten  years  ago — the  amount  or 
fish  caught  then  in  the  open  sea  was  quite  insignifi- 
cant— there  were  only  a few  nets. 

16428.  During  the  last  few  years,  you  say,  there 
has  been  an  increase;  do  you  mean  in  the  rivers, 
or  do  you  mean  the  total  of  sea  and  rivers? — Putting 
all  together,  I mean  in  some  rivers ; in  some  rivers  m 
the  south  particularly,  there  has  been  a very  con- 
siderable increase,  but  then  we  have  been  putting  i 
something  like  six  millions  of  young  salmon  from  tn 
hatcheries. 

16429.  How  long  is  it  since  the  hatcheries  starte  _ 
— There  were  four  hatcheries ; if  I put  in  all  I sno 
add  a few  small  ones;  there  were  two  good-siz 
hatcheries  ten  years  ago;  now  we  have  thirty. 

16430.  Are  they  on  the  rivers  of  the  north?  l 
was  one  in  tho  Bann  put  up  by  the  Foyle  and  na 
Company,  that  is  bettor  than  ten  years  ago, 
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another  at  Newtownstewart  put  up  on  the  Foyle. 
Those  two  hatcheries  were  the  only  two  big  hatcheries 
in  Ireland  then,  and  there  was  a hatchery  on  the  Boyne, 
that  is  more  than  ten  years  ago,  but  they  have  been 
greatly  increased,  and  the  biggest  hatchery  has  been 
put  up  on  the  Blackwater — the  Cork  Blackwater — 
so  that  at  present  we  are  putting  in  something  like 
10,000,000  young  salmon  every  year. 

16431.  Chairman. — How  many  hatcheries  are  there 
north  of  this  line  from  Balliua  to  Dundalk? — We 
have  not  got  very  many  to  the  north  of  that — there 
are  seven  certainly. 

16432.  You  mentioned  that  ten  years  ago  there 
were  two,  and  that  there  are  now  thirty — I think 
Mr.  Gordon  inferred  that  these  were  in  the  north. 
Mr.  Gordon. — Yes. 

16433-4.  Chairman. — They  are  not  in  the  north? — Not 
many;  most  of  the  new  ones  are  down  south,  and  the 
trout  stocking  in  Lough  Neagh  is  not  included  with 
these  hatcheries. 

16435.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — In  reference  to  the 

drift  nets,  are  these  generally  round  the  coast? — 
The  ones  in  the  open  sea  are  concentrated  on  Donegal 
coast  and  the  coast  of  North  Mayo — about  from 
Portrush — from  the  Giant’s  Causeway  round  to  Done- 
gal Bay,  all  along  there;  and  then  they  begin  again 
on  the  north  coast  of  Mayo  round  to  Erris  Head — 
that  is  where  they  are  working — they  affect  the 
northern  rivers  more  than  the  southern  rivers. 

16436.  In  other  words,  they  affect  the  district  north 
of  that  line  to  which  you  referred? — Yes,  these  salmon 
probably  that  the  drift  nets  take  are  salmon  bred  in  the 
very  rivers  where  flax-water  is  to  be  found. 

16437.  With  regard'  to  other  pollution  of  rivers,  I 
take  it,  relatively  speaking,  that  there  is  more 
damage  from  bleach  works  and  works  of  that  sort  in 
Ulster  than  in  the  other  provinces? — Of  course,  some 
rivers  are  greatly  injured  by  bleach  works  and  other 
kinds  of  industries  putting  all  sorts  of  stuff  into 
them,  but  the  thing  which  does  the  most  damage  is 
the  flax-water,  because  it  is  so  widespread  that  it 
gets  into  all  the  little  streams. 

16438.  Mr.  Crawford. — Do  yon  consider  that  in 
the  case  of  a river  like  the  Bann  any  specified 
number  of  flax-dams  discharging  into  it,  say  two  or 
three  hundred,  would  have  effect  on  it  from  the 
fishery  point  of  view? — The  Bann  sometimes  falls 
pretty  low,  when  Lough  Neagh  is  giving  out  only  a 
little  water;  it  is  only  a question  of  proportion,  and 
that  actual  proportion  where  the  mischief  comes  in 
is  one  of  those  things  that  we  think  should  be  in- 
vestigated more  than  it  is — we  know  that  the  salmon 
are  sickened  in  the  Bann  by  the  flax-water. 

16439.  I did  not  know  whether  there  was  any  notice 
of  it  in  such  a big  river  as  that? — Undoubtedly. 
When  we  were  examining  about  change  of  the  close 
season  we  got  ample  evidence  of  the  sickening  of  the 
salmon  and  the  refusal  of  the  salmon  to  rise,  even 
below  Lough  Neagh. 

16440.  Mr.  Lane. — It  is  the  same  about  Strabane 
on  the  River  Mourne? — Of  course,  the  Mourne  is 
affected  very  much.  The  upper  part  of  the  Mourne  is 
not  as  big  as  the  Bann  below  Lough  Neagh. 

16441.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  told  the  Chair- 
man that  flax-water  spoiled  the  salmon*  fishing? — Yes, 
for  a couple  of  months. 

16442.  Did  it  ever  occur-  to  you  that  the  improved 
drainage  of  the  country  had  more  for  the  last  thirty 
years  to  do  with  the  damage  to  the  rod-fishing  than  the 
flax-water? — Oh,  the  drainage  of  the  country  has  done 
damage  to  the  salmon  fisheries ; floods  run  down  more 
rapidly,  but  the  general  average  height  of  the  rivers  has 
been  reduced  all  over  the  country  by  the  drainage 
earned  out. 

n°k  ^at  the  principal  cause  of  the  damage? 
do  not  know;  it  is  a cause  most  certainly.  Before 
Me  drainage  book  place  the  rivers  maintained  a stan- 
dard of  a fairly  high  level;  now  we  get  a sudden 
state  of  flooding,  and  in  a few  days  the  rivers  go 
atm-n  again  to  their  low  level.  That  is  an  entirely 
different  set  of  conditions  to  those  obtaining  in  years 
80ne  by-  It  has  damaged  the  salmon  fishery 
oi  tne  country  certainly,  but  I do  not  think  it  damaged 

* as  poisoning  did. 

• 5**~  ^ou  6eb  rain  two  or  three  days  and  the  water 
1~e  rl7er,  all  muddy  and  the  fisherman  cannot 

, and  then  two  or  three  days  later  the  water  is 
^own  and  is  too  clear  and  he  cannot  fish  then  either? — 

*s  the  state  now,  but  it  was  not  the  case 

y years  ago? — Yes,  that  is  so,  but  the  strain  on  the 


salmon  fishery  was  less  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  than 
now , because  the  means  of  sending  fish  to  market  were 
less. 

16646.  But  you  are  not  getting  the  fish;  they  are 
not  in  the  river?— There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
angling ; where  a man  could  catch  from  four  or  five 
salmon  in  a day  he  cannot  catch  four  or  five  in  a 
month  now.  Compared  with  forty  years  ago,  drainage 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  We  are  accustomed  to 
examine  rivers  all  over  L-eland;  take  the  two  months 
when  salmon  fishing  comes  to  a stop  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  that  is  the  end  of  August  and  September,  and 
that  is  the  time  when  in  that  particular  district  flax- 
water  comes  down. 

16447.  Is  not  the  fishing  better  with  a regular  rain- 
fall than  if  the  rain  comes  in  plumps? — If  there  was 
very  heavy  rainfall  it  would  bring  down  the  flax-water, 
because  the  dams  would  overflow. 

16448.  Muddy  water  ? — Heavy  rain  turning  in  the  mud 
would,  of  course,  check  the  angling;  but  there  is  gener- 
ally no  fishing  at  the  time  of  year  when  these  very 
heavy  floods  occur— it  is  generally  in  the  winter  months 
they  occur. 

16449.  Wag  not  the  drainage  the  cause  for  the 
hatcheries,  when  the  river  became  too  small  you  put 
them  up  to  catch  the  fish  near  the  mouth  of  the*  river— 
that  was  the  reason  you  put  up  the  hatcheries— there 
was  not  water  enough  to  enable  the  fish  to  go  up,  so 
you  cart  them  up? — Theoretically  the  reason  for  having 
a hatchery  is  that  the  salmon  find  danger  in  getting 
further,  and  there  is  the  further  danger  of  the  salmon 
being  taken  by  poachers,  but  an  ideal  spawning  place 
is  a place  of  safety. 

16450.  The  salmon  went  to  the  wrong  spawning  place, 
and  now  they  have  to  be  lifted  and  taken  to  a place  by 
you? — That  may  be  on  account  of  the  drainage. 

16451.  Yes,  that  caused  the  water  to  fall  low? — There 
is  no  doubt,  I think,  about  that,  the  drainage  has 
affected  the  salmon  fisheries  injuriously,  but  there  is 
undoubted  proof  that  letting  flax-water  into  a river 
affects  it  too,  and  probably  affects  it  more  on  account 
of  the  drainage. 

16452.  Yes,  I agree  with  you  there,  on  account  of  the 
drainage.  But  the  catch-dams  you  refer  to — you  can- 
not make  a catch-dam  that  something  will  not  ooze  out 
of? — Well,  that  may  be  so,  but  water  that  filters 
through  clay  may  not  be  so  mischievous. 

16453.  Now,  your  river  is  so  low  at  times  that  if  you 
keep  this  flax- water  back  there  is  such  an  ooze  out  into 
the  river  as  keeps  the  water  coloured? — Yes. 

16454.  Do  you  think  that  when  there  is  rain  it  is 
better  to  let  the  flax- water  out  and  do  away  with  it; 
a week  would  do  away  with  it  instead  of  months? — 
That  is  done  in  a great  many  cases. 

_ 16435.  Would  you  not  approve  of  letting  it  go  any 
time  after  rain? — I would  if  it  could  he  done  judici- 
ously- As  I said  before,  you  might  have  a small  stream 
in  flood  and  have  thirty  or  forty  flax-dams  going  at  the 
same  moment,  and  undoubtedly  if  the  fish  got  the  water 
like  that  they  would  be  sent  down  the  river — they 
would  be  interfered  with;  it  is  a question  whether  to 
let  the  dams  go  singly  every  day  for  a short  time  or  to 
let  them  go  in  a rush  and  let  them  have  clear  water 
afterwards.  That  is  a question  requiring  investigation, 
and  as  I said  here  more  investigation  is  desirable  to  see 
how  these  things  can  be  regulated;  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a definite  answer  to  a thing  that  resolves  itself 
into  a question  of  proportion.  None  of  the  quantities 
are  fixed  quantities ; the  size  of  the  river  is  not  a fixe! 
quantity;  it  may  be  a small  river  in  flood  and  there 
may  be  a big  number  of  flax-dams,  or  it  may  be  a big 
river  in  flood  and  few  flax-dams.  In  the  latter  case  I 
would  say  let  it  go  while  in  flood',  in  the  other  I would 
be  rather  cautious. 

16456.  Sometimes  when  the  water  lies  it  gets  worse, 
and  after  oozing  out  does  more  harm  than  if  it  were 
let  go  at  first? — It  gets  worse,  of  course,  while  the 
flax  is  actually  retting,  but  after  the  flax  is  taken  out 
it  begins  to  recover,  I think. 

16457.  I do  not  know — would  you  be  surprised  that 
eels  can  live  in  flax-dams? — Eds! 

16458.  Yes? — Well,  Mr.  Holt  in  his  memorandum 
says  eels  were  affected  least  by  flax-water. 

16459.  I know  this  fact;  I had  a five  acres  dam, 
and  let  the  water  go,  and  the  eels  were  still  living 
in  the  bottom  of  it. 

16460.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Mr.  Crawford  asked 
vou  a question  about  flax-water  in  a river  like  the 
Bann  whether  it  would  do  any  injury.  I think  you 
stated  that  the  Bann  got  very  low  at  times.  Take 
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Nov.  1, 1910. 

W.  S.  Green, 
Esq..  O.B., 
&o. 


the  tidal  portion  of  it  where  it  is  practically  < . 
twice  a day— do  you  think  flax-water  could  do  damago 
there?— In  the  tidal  portion  of  the  River  Barm  - 
16461.  Yes,  the  tidal  portion  of  it? — I do  not  like 
being  nailed  to  statements  of  this  sort. 

16462.  Very  well? — Oh,  I certainly  would  say  tins  : 
I do  not  see  any  harm  in  letting  a flax-dam  go  into 

th16463'.  Quite  so,  and  it  is  practically  the  same. 
You  mention  about  the  sickening  of  fish.  Have  you 
any  proof  that  these  fish  are  sickened  at  all;  is  it 
any  proof  of  sickening  that  they  do  not  rise  to  the 

fly? Well,  our  description  of  fish  at  that  time  and 

the  condition  of  the  fish  that  were  caught  by 
poachers  who  netted  the  pools  into  which  the  salmon 
went  would  support  that  idea;  the  fish  were  cer- 
tainly very  bad— they  were  seized  and  all  sorts  ol 
things  done  to  them  on  account  of  beiug  mint  roi 
food,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  that  was  the 
result  of  being  a long  time  in  the  river  or  the  result 
of  poisoning  by  the  flax-water;  I could  not  say  which 

^1^464.  Quite  so,  the  flax-water  being  lighter  than 
the  river  water  would  not  the  flax-water  keep  to  tlio 
top  and  the  bottom  he  quite  clear?— I believe  it  does 
keep  to  the  top,  but  my  only  reason  tor  saying  so 
is  that  the  places  where  salmon  go  at  these  times 
are  the  deep  pools,  and  that  would  seem  to  provo 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  flax-water  was  higher 
than  of  the  river  water,  but  I do  not  know  that  that 
is  so ; I would  say  that  it  looked  likely  that  the  fish 
went  into  these  deep  pools  to  get  away  from  the  flax- 
water.  . 

16465.  Might  it  not  be  that  the  fish  do  not  rise  to 
the  fly  because  the  flax-water  rises  to  the  top,  and 
the  fish  finding  comfortable  quarters  below  stay  there 
just  as  you  and  I would  stay  in  the  pure  air? — That 
may  be,  hut  it  must  be  taken  that  the  flax-water  is 
very  objectionable  if  the  salmon  will'  not  put  his 
nose  through  to  get  a fly. 

16466.  Mr.  Holt  lias  given  a description  of  the 
salmon  up  to  a certain  stage,  from  hatching  until 
28  months  old.  Can  you  supplement  that  history  by 
stating  where  they  go  to  after  leaving  the  river?— 
The  salmon  smolt  which  is  hatched  in  February  this 
year  in  a year’s  time  may  move,  but  it  may  be 
April  two  years  before  he  starts  to  go  down  to  the 


16467.  That  is  not  my  question? — Then  he  goes 
down  to  the  sea;  that  is  what  I was  going  to  tell 
you. 

16468.  Yes? — Then  he  goes  down  to  the  sea,  and 
remains  at  sea  a certain  time — it  may  bo  a year— - 
and  he  comes  in  then  as  what  we  call  a grilse;  if 
he  comes  in  as  that — some  do  not  ever  come  in  as 
grilse;  some  come  in  as  small  spring  salmon,  but, 
as  a rule,  you  may  take  it  that  they  come  up  in 
summer  as  grilse,  and  go  up  and  spawn,  and  then 
go  to  sea  again,  and  for  that  year  or  next  year — 
it  may  be  at  sea  again  for  three  years  before  it 
conies  again ; so  that  salmon,  if  allowed  to  live,  will 
spawn  two  or  three  times  in  his  lifetime. 

16469.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  percentage  of 
fry  that  goes  down  to  the  sea  comes  hack  as  salmon 
— you  have  no  means  of  finding  that  out? — We  have 
marked  a number  of  these  smolts  going  down,  hut  so 
few  that  we  cannot  form  any  general  idea  of  the 
proportions.  "We  have,  however,  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  hatcheries  have  a very  important  effect  on  the 
supply,  though  it  is  only  a matter  of  a few  million 
actually  hatched,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  it 
from  America  and  other  places  where  artificial  pro- 
pagation is  carried  out,  and  where  smolts  went 
down  to  the  sea  from  where  no  salmon  was  before 
and  came  back  in  numbers.  The  smolts  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  undoubtedly  are  exposed  to  great 
dangers  in  the  sea. 

16470.  If  five  per  cent,  would  come  back  as  fish, 
would  the  rivers  be  better  stocked  than  they  have 
been  for  years? — Oh,  if  five  per  cent,  came  back  they 
would  be  very  well  stocked. 

16471.  Do  these  smolts  when  they  come  back  as 
fish  generally  come  back  to  tlie  old  parent  river 
again  ? — As  a rule,  they  do,  hut  it  is  not  invariable ; 
we  have  got  them  coming  back  to  other  rivers. 

16472.  If  one  would  miss  its  own  river  another 
from  a different  river  would  also  miss  its  river  and 
might  come  in  place  of  the  other,  so  that  you  would 
have  the  regular  supply? — It  is  generally  true  that  the 
salmon  hatched  in  the  river  come  back  to  that  river, 
but  a certain  number  of  them  do  not. 


16473.  Is  there  a greater  reduction  in  the  supply 
of  the  northern  or  southern  rivers  of  Ireland  than 
in  the  rivers  of  England  or  Scotland?— The  protec- 
tion in  the  northern  rivers  is  ever  so  much  better 
than  in  the  southern  rivers,  and  I think  the  decline  was 
about  equal,  and  I do  not  know  about  the  improvement 
— the  improvement  of  the  southern  rivers — there  has 
been  on  improvement  in  the  southern  livers,  but  we 
got  returns  from  the  fishery  owners  in  the  northern 
rivers  as  long  as  the  decline  was  on,  and  when  the 
improvement  started  they  stopped  giving  us  returns, 
so  that  wo  avo  in  the  dark  on  some  points — that  is  we 
are  not  getting  the  recent  figures  of  the  north  to  com- 
pare with  the  south. 

16474.  But  against  that  better  protection  in  our 
northern  rivers  the  fish  have  got  to  meet  the  drift  nets 
at  sea  far  more  than  in  the  south? — Oh,  far  more. 

16475.  That  would  be  an  off-sot  to  better  protection? 


16476.  Very  well  now? — If  thoro  is  not  better  protec- 
tion in  tlio  future  and  these  drift  nets  increase,  un- 
doubtedly the  stock  of  fish  will  bo  dangerously  reduced. 

16477.'  I want  to  put  this  question  to  "you,  Mr. 
Green  : it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  fish  hatched 
in  a certain  river  come  back  to  that  parent  river  again; 
now,  if  flax-wator  had  been  injurious  to  a quantity  of 
salmon,  ns  a matter  of  fact  it  would  only  be  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  there  would  bo  a decrease;  in  the  other 
rivers  in  the  south  and  in  England  and  Scotland  there 
would  lie  no  change? — Well,  our  position  is  this 

16478.  I put  it  in  a broad  way — is  not  that  the  broad 
fuct  of  the  case? — Well,  the  state  of  affairs  seems  to  be 
this  : for  a great  number  of  years,  going  back  for  about 
twenty  years  from  now,  there  has  been  a great  decline 
in  all  the  rivers  in  Ireland — that  was  when  the  improved 
means  of  despatching  fish  and  everything  else  were 
developing  there  was  a great  decline;  within  the  last 
three  years  there  1ms  been  an  improvement.  For  ten 
years  wo  have  been  putting  in  millions  of  young  fish 
into  the  rivors.  Whether  that  is  the  cause  or  not  we  do 
not  know;  we  hope  it  is,  but  it  is  a very  difficult  thing 
to  prove.  At  all  evonts  the  improvement  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  is  exactly  what  might  be  hoped  for  and  ex- 
pected ns  arising  from  artificial  propagation. 

16479.  Very  well,  it  is  your  opinion  fiat  under  certain 
circumstances  flax-water  will  kill  fry? — Yss,  certainly. 

16480.  But  those  young  fish  that  are  killed  will  float 
on  tlio  top  and  will  all  be  seen;  no  doubt  they  will  look 
had;  there  will  bo  a fow  hundred  of  them  probably, 
hut  taking  all  the  fish  killed  by  flax-water,  would  it 
have  any  material  effect  at  all  on  the  supply  of  salmon 
would  it  be  one  per  cent,  of  what  is  killed  by  other 
means — would  it  be  a hundredth  part  of  one  per  cent/ 
— I think  an  amount  of  small  fry  would  not  float  on  the 
top,  and  you  would  not  see  the  first  year's  fry,  you 
would  not  see  it  floating  at  all ; these  little  things  you 
can  hardly  see,  and  the  rivor  is  probably  full  of  them, 
vou  require  very  close  examination  to  find  out  the  hsn 
at  all,  and  these  things  are  killed  in  enormous  numbers. 
First  of  all  there  is  a great  loss  in  natural  spawning, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  a good  deal  o 
investigation,  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  eggB  never 
come  to  perfection  under  natural  conditions;  then 
youug  fish  have  to  run  the  blockade  of  eels,  « 
water  hens  and  ducks ; and  they  don’t  be  much  be 
when  they  coiriS  to  be  2 inches  long,  and  then  you 
tlie  balance,  and  if  the  balance  is  finished  off  by 
water  you  have  no  salmon  at  all  left.  It  is  one 

means . „ii 

16481.  Very;  well?— It  is  one  of  the  means  at  au 
events  of  getting  rid  of  salmon.  , 

16482.  You  approve  of  letting  off  the  flax-water 
flood  time.  It  has  to  be  let  off  some  time?  De 
when  it  becomes  innocuous;  let  it  stand  in  * . 

dam  for  six  months,  and  then  lot  it  go  at  111  ,ut 
I think  the  process  of  purification  goes  on  rapi  y>  ^ 
I think  you  might  let  it  go  in  six  months  t 
absolute  safety.  was 

16488.  Take  the  month  of  August  last,  when  nax 
in  steep — there  were  6.81  inches  of  ram 
Coleraine  district— that  means  691  tons  to  t 
you  mean  to  say  that  considering  the  fl°0“®  , ^ 

left,  and  the  amount  of  water  that  went  a 
river,  that  a few  tons  of  flax-water  could  i 

effect?— I think  that  the  exceptional  flood  *aS' ception 


could  not  be  argued  from — that  was  ao 

to  the  general  rule.  At  that  time  of  the  y ■ y og6 
not  got  that.  The  great  cloud-burst  that  s P som0 
the  North  of  Ireland,  sweeping  away  uenfly 

16  feet  deep  in  places  was  not  normal-  “ 
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I could  not  give  any  opinion  of  what  might  be  done; 
I cannot  base  my  calculations  upon  quite  an  abnormal 
state  of  things — if  we  bad  another  flood  like  Noah’s 
flood  it  would  not  do  any  harm  if  all  the  flax-water  in 
Ireland  were  let  off. 

16484.  Why  were  there  prosecutions  in  those  circum- 
stances?— Well,  you  see  Parliament  was  not  sitting, 
and  the  difficulty  was  to  alter  the  law;  we  might  have 
had  to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  that. 

16485.  Well,  the  months  of  September  and  October 
have  been  just  as  dry  as  the  month  of  August  was  wet, 
and  what  state  would  the  country  be  in  if  all  the  flax- 
water  was  kept  to  September  and  October? — It  would 
dry  up  pretty  fast. 

16486.  It  will  not  dry  so  fast;  there  is  plenty  of  water 
in  them  still  that  has  not  been  let  off? — Do  you  mean 
the  state  the  country  would  be  in  with  regard  to  the 
smell. 

16487.  With  regard  to  smell,  or  from  a sanitary  point 
of  view — would  it  not  be  a nuisance? — I do  not  know 
that  the  smell  of  flax  has  ever  killed  a human  being;  I 
do  not  think  it  has  done  that. 

16488.  Do  you  think  it  pleasant?-— If  you  do  not  like 
the  smell  a little  permanganate  of  potash  would  make  it 
all  right. 

16489.  Mr.  Crawford.— One  question  : you  said  that 
the  protection  in  the  North  of  Ireland  was  much  more 
efficient  than  in  the  South,  and  that  it  compensated  for 
the  damage  done  by  flax-water.  Is  the  protection  in 
Scotland  not  quite  ns  efficient  as  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land?— Yes,  the  protection  in  Scotland  is  Al. 

16490.  They  have  had  trouble  with  the  decrease  of 
fish  there  too?— I do  not  think  they  have;  there  have 
been  ups  and  downs — oh,  yes,  of  course,  there-  has  been 
a great  decline  in  the  Tay. 

16491.  There  is  no  flax  there?— I do  not  think  the  flax 
question  comes  in  very  much  in  Scotland. 

16492.  There  is  no  flax  grown  in  Scotland  at  all  you 
may  say? — No,  so  it  does  not  compare,  but  you  could 
hardly  compare  the  salmon  fishery  until  the  Irish  on 
account  of  the  Scotch  rivers  running  up  to  deer  forests 
and  places  where  the  protection  is  absolute. 

16493.  Then  there  are  no  drift  nets  around  the  Scotch 
const? — No,  but  a great  number  of  bag  nets. 

16494.  Are  they  equivalent  to  the  drift  nets  on  the 
Irish  coast? — There  are  such  a large  number  of  bag  nets 
that  I would  think  them  equivalent. 

16495.  Chairman. — You  mentioned,  Mr.  Green,  that 
recently  there  has  been  an  improvement  you  think  in 
the  fishing  in  the  North,  and  since  that  improvement 
you  have  got  no  returns? — Yes. 

16496.  Is  it  the  owners  of  the  fisheries  that  have  ceased 
ro  give  you  returns,  or  the  railway  companies,  or  who? — 
We  have  no  power  to  compel  anyone  to  give  us  returns; 
"e  can  only  ask  for  returns,  and  the  owners  agree 
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to  give  us  returns,  not  actual  figures  but  referring  to  a “^A8T- 
eertain  average.  We  did  not  know  what  it  might  be  for  Nov.  1, 1910. 
a number  of  years ; then  they  gave  us  figures  below  and  — 
above  that  average  for  a number  of  years  to  show  W.  S.  Green, 
whether  an  improvement  or  a decline  has  taken  place.  Es9-  C.B., 
lhis  data  being  established,  our  returns  would  be  30  &c' 
per  cent,  below  the  average  or  5 per  cent,  above  the 
average.  That  U'as  the  way  we  got  it  which  enabled 
lla  p0  ®ee  at  once  whether  the  rivers  improved  or 
declined,  and  we  were  quite  satisfied. 

16497.  Who  are.  these  parties  who  ceased  to  give  you 
information? — I do  not  care  to  tell  you. 

16498.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  the  names  : 
is  it  the  Board  of  Conservators  or  private  owners? — The 
Board  of  Conservators  cannot  give  us  the  returns, 
because  they  cannot  get  them  any  more  than  we  can ; 
it  is  a matter  of  private  business,  and  if  these  people 
m business  will  not  give  us  a statement  of  their  profit 
and  loss  we  cannot  compel  them.  I have  got  the 
returns  as  far  as  they  go. 

16499.  Mr.  Lane. — It  is  a private  companv? — Yes,  a 
private'eompany. 

16500.  Chairman. — How  many  private  companies  are 
there?— We  have  got  returns  from  1900  to  1909  from 
the  Cork  Blackwater,  and  the  Laune  in  the  County 
Kerry,  and  some  smaller  fisheries,  and  the  Lax  weir  in 
Limerick  we  have  only  got  up  to  1905.  We  have  got 
the  Mny  right  up  to  the  present,  but  the  rivers  that 
ceased  to  give  us  the  returns  were  the  Bann,  the  Foyle, 
and  the  Erne. 

16501.  And  you  have  no  reason  why  they  censed  to 
give  them  to  you? — We  have  no  reason  to  give. 

16502.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  us  to  get  this 
information,  and  it  is  only  a few  persons  who  are  hold- 
ing it  back? — That  is  all. 

16503-4.  A few  interested  persons  refuse  to  give 
this  information? — We  get  returns  of  the  catch  from 
the  drift  nets  in  various  ways.  You  also  understand 
we  have  been  able  to  come  at  the  figures  for  the 
northern  rivers  by  means  of  the  railway  returns — our 
figures  are  based  upon  the  actual  fish  sent  away  by  rail, 
and  as  I pointed  out  before  that  gives  us  a minimum 
figure,  which  cannot  be  less  but  may  be  more. 

16505.  It  may  show  the  fisheries  are  improved,  but 
not  necessarily*  the  fisheries  of  these  private  com- 
panies?— No. 

‘16506.  It  means  the  drift  nets? — Yes,  and  I have 
reason  to  know  that  the  fishery  of  some  of  these  private 
companies  is  not  improving,  though  the  general  fishing 
is  improving. 

16507.  But  you  think  these  private  companies  are 
not  improving? — Not  improving. 

16508.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Green,  for 
your  evidence. 


H.  E.  Brothers,  Esq.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  Londonderry,  examined. 


16j09.  Chairman. — Mr.  Brothers,  you  are  a Chief  In- 
spector  of  Factories,  and  among  other  duties  you  have 
11  ifis  ‘MSPecfc  some  flax  mills? — Yes. 

16510.  Well,  you  have  sent  us  in  an  interesting  state- 
ment, which  we  have  all  read,  and  I do  not  think 
i is  necessary  for  us  to  take  you  over  it  in  detail, 
cause  it  is  quite  clear.  However,  I wish  to  put  this 
g neral  question  to  you — are  the  flax  mills  really  not 
a good  edition? — No,  they  are  not. 

_ . "°  you  think  there  is  a likelihood  of  them  im- 

proving m the  near  future?—’ Well,  I think  it  will  take 
ifi  s6Vere  measures. 

tn  ’j?°  ■?ou  *kink  if  severe  measures  were  resorted 
mat  they  would  have  an  adverse  influence  on  the 
3r-|ng  industry?— No,  I do  not  think  they 

4r&  Yon  influenced  in  any  way  by  that  con- 
+ 0Ij^  * Hiink  they  think  we  are  compelling 
nnt  ■ t°  o°  what  they  fancy  from  past  experience  will 
sno_je  a success,  and  it  is  merely  compelling  them  to 
*P“J  “°MJ  to  little  profit.  . P k 
linro  i ? * believe  you  can  tell  us  that  what  you 
to  tesisted  °n  has  been  a great  benefit?— Quite  so. 
evnoni  ' , , the  old  conditions  you  would  hardly 

mf;nr;t£e°Ple,  to  work? — The  existing  conditions  in  the 
trvJ  1 ™e  nnlls  are  very  much  ngainst  the  indus- 
them  81186  ^°U  caun°t  get  decent  people  to  work  in 


Vrom  tie  point  of  view 

stenc  J”71?  P°int  of  view  it  is  most  desirable'that 

t}on? taken  to  effect  improvement  in  vontila- 


t people  i 
■ of  flax-growing  £ 


16517.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  find  that  the  mill-  h.  E. 
owners,  as  a rule,  are  willing  to  do  whatever  is  neces-  Brothers, 
sary? — I do.  Esq. 

16518.  But  they  have  not  got  tlie  experience  to  put 
fans  in  properly? — Yes. 

16519.  And  you  find  a good  many  fans  that  are  in 
are  useless? — Scores. 

16520.  Dangerous,  in  fact? — I would  not  Bay  dan- 
gerous. 

16521.  In  fire? — It  might,  but  I never  heard  of  a mill 
being  burned  on  account  of  a fan. 

16522.  Oh,  yes,  I have? — A good  many  have  been 
burned  in  which  there  were  no  fans. 

16523.  Do  you  find  that  where  fans  are  working  well 
the  health  of  the  workers  is  improved? — Of  course, 

I cannot  speak  for  the  health  of  the  workers,  but  I can 
speak  for  the  surrounding  conditions,  and  I have  no 
doubt  the  local  medical  men  would  find  that  just  as 
they  find  the  present  conditions  are  producing  in- 
jurious effects. 

16524.  It  is  proved  that  the  present  conditions  are 
injurious? — Yes. 

16525.  Now,  don't  you  think  it  possible  to  ventilate 
nearly  any  mill  properly? — I am  disposed  to  think  that 
some  mills  eould  not  be  ventilated  properly  without  re- 
construction. 

16526.  Do  you  think  that  when  you  order  a fan  to 
be  put  in  the  Government  or  the  State  should  give 
expert  instruction  how  to  put  the  fan  in  and  where  to 
place  it? — That  is  really  why  we  are  reluctant  to  take 
the  extreme  step  which  tho  Chairman  referred  to.  AH 
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Belfast. 
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H.  B. 

Brothers, 

Esq. 


we  can  do  is  to  summon  before  a bench  o[  magistrates, 
who  may  inflict  a fine,  and  when  the  fan  is  put  in  it  is 
placed  in  a wrong  position — the  people  have  tried  to 
make  it  right,  and  it  is  a failure,  and  they  think  it  can- 
not bo  made  better. 

16527.  Chairman. — Then  would  your  suggestion  be 
that  the  Department  or  the  Government  should  give 
this  advice? — The  only  thing  the  Home  Office  sec  to  is 
whether  the  conditions  are  suitable.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  making  them  suitable.  A large  number  of 
the  mills  are  rented  from  year  to  year,  and  we  go  to  the 
occupier  and  say,  you  put  this  mill  in  a state  fit  to 
work  in;  but  he  says  it  is  not  his  business;  it  is  the 
business  of  the  owner;  and  we  cannot  approach  him. 
Of  course,  the  chief  difficulty  is  that  any  steps  we  take 
now  will  in  many  cases  compel  the  occupiers  to  do 
something  which  probably  will  not  be  a success  unless 
they  have  someone  to  guide  them.  Well,  of  course, 
you  know  the  industry  in  this  city  is  flax-spinning. 
The  proportion  of  dirt  in  flax  for  spinning  is  only  what 
the  scutchers  leave  in;  4 cwt.  per  ton  in  scutching  is 
good  and  16  cwt.  is  dirt  and  refuse,  and  in  the  flax- 
spinning mills  only  a minute  proportion  of  that  dirt  is 
dealt  with.  Here",  however  experienced  a mill -owner 
may  be,  he  applies  to  the  ventilating  expert,  such  as  is 
found  in  this  town  or  in  Scotland,  or  across  the  water, 
and  has  his  guidance,  but  I do  not  think  it  practicable 
for  a small  man  to  pay  the  expert,  who  may  have  to 
drive  for  two  or  three  hours  to  get  to  the  place  and  live 
there  two  or  three  weeks  while  the  fan  is  being  put  in. 
Although  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Factory  Depart- 
ment we  are  always  ready  to  give  the  benefit  of  our  ex- 
perience learned  from  well-ventilated  mills,  not  our  own 
ideas.  If  you  explain  to  a man  what  to  do  you  find  when 
you  come  back  that  he  has  done  it  wrong — he  lias  mis- 
understood you.  What  they  want  in  the  interests  of  the 
trade  is  someone  to  appeal  to,  to  tell  them  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it,  and  put  the  thing  right  once  and  for 
all. 

16528.  Do  you  think  they  would  take  advice  of  that 
kind? — I think  they  would  be  delighted  to  have  some- 
one ; they  appeal  to  us  and  say  what  would  you  do. 

16529.  It  is  no  business  of  yours;  any  advice  you 
give  is  out  of  sympathy  with  them? — Yes,  and  you 
cannot  spend  the  whole  morning  there — you  have  to 
get  on — -and.  advise  them  to  look  at  such  and  such  a 
mill,  which  is  pretty  well  all  right,  and  if  they  do  that 
they  may  get  an  idea. 

16529a.  Are  there  mills  you  think  all  right? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly; there  are  mills  very  well  done. 

16530.  Quite  satisfactory? — Quite  satisfactory. 

16531.  If  you  were  severe  in  the  exercise  of  your 
duty  I suppose  there  are  a very  large  number  of  mills 
you  could  prosecute? — A very  large  number. 

16532.  You  are  as  lenient  as  you  can  be? — I have  been 
just  telling  them  all  they  have  to  do,  and  in  the  hopes 
that  they  will  get  it  done,  because  I have  seen  they 
have  done  so  much  already  and  produced  failure.  There- 
fore, I think  it  is  only  right  .we  should  give  them  all 
the  time  possible  to  do  something  better. 

16533.  You  are  looking  forward  to  that  time? — We 
are  as  lenient  as  possible  because  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
someone  to  tell  them  how  to  make  it  satisfactory. 

16534.  What  type  of  man  would  do  that — someone 
who  made  a special  study  of  it,  and  went  round? — 
That  is  what  it  should  be. 

16535.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  a set  of  speci- 
fications of  what  is  wanted? — I do  not  think  so;  that 
is  the  cause  of  failure.  Each  mill  is  on  its  own  merits ; 
what  will  succeed  in  one  mill  will  fail  in  another. 

16536.  An  expert  is  required? — Or  if  your  Department 
had  someone  to  devote  his  attention  two  or  three  years 
and  get  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  mills  and  their 
conditions  he  would  be  able  to  point  out  the  way  to  go 
about  it.  That  is  what  they  want. 

1653?.  You  make  us  that  positive  recommendation 
in  the  interests  of  the  flax  industry? — Yes. 

16538.  Unless  that  is  done  it  will  be  a waste  of 
money? — Any  fines  which  the  magistrates  inflict  go  to 
the  Treasury,  while  the  money  might  be  utilised  in 
putting  the  mill  in  order. 

16539.  Have  there  been  many  prosecutions? — Not 
many. 

16540.  "What  was  the  last  prosecution? — The  last  pro- 
secution was  in  Garvagk;  the  fine  was  £5. 

16541.  That  seems  pretty  severe;  had  this  man  done 
nothing? — The  particular  mill  had  a fan  in,  but  had 
been  allowed  to  become  out  of  repair  generally.  There 
is  one  other  point  which  I think  might  be  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  trade — that  point  is  that  I think  the  trade 


is  languishing,  because  you  hear  of  a mill  having  only 
three  men  working.  What  kills  the  scutching  is,  I 
think,  decent  men  will  not  go  in  for  it.  If  you  improve 
the  conditions  you  will  get  a better  class  of  men.  Mill, 
owners  complain  of  their  men  getting  drunk;  I do  not 
say  it  is  true,  but  I say  thero  is  good  reason  for  it.  ' 
Another  thing  is  if  they  work  for  an  hour  or  two  they 
have  to  go  out  and  get  a breather,  but  if  you  put  tho 
mill  in  order  the  men  would  bo  able  to  go  on  working 
from  8 o'clock  in  tho  morning  to  4 in  the  afternoon 
without  stopping  except  for  meals ; now  they  have  to 
go  out  and  recover  themselves. 

16542.  That  at  present  is  necessary?— That  ap- 
parently is  necessary,  and  very  frequently  arises.  An- 
other thing  I pointed  out  which  I thought  more  parallel 
to  the  action  of  your  Department  as  regards  creameries 
— I do  not  know  whether  it  affects  the  quality  of  the 
flax — I think  tho  men  try,  owing  to  the  uncomfortable 
work  places,  to  get  through  their  work  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, irrespective  of  its  quality.  As  I mentioned  in  the 
creameries;  you  never  know  what  quality  of  butter  you 
will  get  as  Irish  farm  butter,  but  the  creamery  butter 
lias  got  a standing  and  can  command  a price  in  the 
market.  Instead  of  having  half-a-dozen  small  mills, 
where  two  or  throe  stocks  produce  flax  of  varying 
quality,  if  you  had  co-operative  mills  of  ten  or  twelve 
stocks  you  would  have  flax  of  one  quality,  which  the 
merchants  would  know  would  be  of  a certain  definite 
standard. 

16543.  Can  you  give  mo  any  idea — I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a fair  question  to  put  to  you — but  I would 
like  to  know  can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  cost  of 
ventilating  a mill;  is  it  a costly  business?— I should 
say  the  chief  cost  would  be  the  fan.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  local  carpenters  or  engineers  would  do  very  well  if 
lie  know  what  to  do,  but  if  ho  had  no  experience,  to 
get  an  engineer  from  hero  to  reside  on  the  place  two 
or  throe  weeks,  or  oven  a week,  would  be  a big  item, 
ns  well  ns  tho  original  prime  cost  of  the  fan.  No 
doubt,  in  most  cases  of  simply  putting  a fan  in  a suit- 
able place,  tho  fan  is  the  prime  cost,  but  I cannot  say  I 
can  give  any  idea;  some  mills  require  a 2 ft.  6 in.  fan 
and  some  mills  a 4ft.  fan. 

16544.  But  it  is  not  a very  expensive  process?— No, 

I think  no  scutch  mill-owner  would  object  to  lay  it  out 
on  his  mill  if  it  was  not  going  to  be  wasted — if  he  were 
shown  how  it  would  not  be  wasted. 

16545.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Department  to  employ 
a first-class  engineer? — Yes. 

16546.  Mu.  Hinchcliff. — What  department  do  you 
moan — your  own  or  the  Agricultural  Department?  1 
moan  the  Agricultural  Department.  The  province  of 
our  department  is  only  to  see  that  the  conditions  are 
suitable,  and  we  have  got  to  seo  they  are  made  so. 

16547.  Mr.  Gordon. — Could  you  give  us  the  cost  of  a 
2ft.  Gin.  fan  and  a 4ft.  fan?— I am  rather  ignorant  of 
the  cost.  I think  it  is  bettor  to  bo  ignorant  1 ““ 
asked  the  value  of  a fan ; they  might  think  I wanted  to 
recommend  some  particular  fan.  , 

16548.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — The  objections  on  ta 
part  of  the  scutchers,  resolve  themselves  into  their  vie 
of  common  sense.  If  you  have  a fan  wrongly  Pla“ 
you  have  to  tear  the  flax  away  from  the  axle,  and  ev  } 
ton  minutes  tho  stuff  at  the  back  winds  round  the  b . 
and  the  belt  runs  off.  You  would  want  to  stop 
mill  every  half-hour,  and  then  there  is  the  danger 
heating.  The  objections  of  scutchers  are  due  to 
difficulty  of  keeping  it  in  order,  there  are  so  m J 
fans  in'  the  wrong  place,  but  a properly  £xe<\ 
should  give  no  trouble? — Fans  are  working  8 . 

fully  in  mills,  and  ten  men  can  work  in  a r°w  ’ . 
clean  mill  from  one  day  to  another ; they  only  ^ 
a man  occasionally  to  keep  the  fans  in  order,  an 
men  raise  no  objection.  „ , . ;« 

16549.  What  about  the  cold  draft?— I have  heara  > 
one  or  two  cases  that  objections  are  due  to  tn 
but  I think  that  is  a matter  of  common  sense,  uw 
say,  in  mills  without  a fan,  “look  at  the  nu  ^y 
windows  and  doors  that  you  have  but  m a PP 
ventilated  mill  you  keep  the  windows  shut  a j 
would  not  have  the  cold  and  the  wind  blowing.  . 

16550.  You  would  not  have  the  light  then?  fa 
the  windows  have  double  glass  so  as  to  have  ugj 
behind  them.  The  only  means  of  lighting  a i 
dusk  is  the  lamp  behind  the  glass,  so  that  the 
always  have  its  windows  shut.  . -igoe 

16551.  Mr.  Crawford. — Is  it  an  easy  ?ery 

a fan  correctly  so  as  to  remove  the  dust? 
difficult,  there  are  so  many  improper  places  w , 
the  obvious  place,  but  they  are  places  that  win 
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16552.  Aud  these  ventilating  engineers  make  mis- 
takes too? — I do  not  consider  that  ventilating  engineers, 
when  first  introduced  to  the  subject,  would  be  any 
more  free  from  mistakes  than  in  taking  the  dust  away 
from  machines  hackling. 

16550.  They  have  not  done  it  yet? — They  have  made 
great  mistakes  in  carding  rooms,  but  have  now  done 
many  well. 

16554.  I have  not  seen  it  yet? — In  a carding  room? 
I have  seen  some  excellent  fans  in  a carding  room 
and  in  a preparing  room  also. 

16555.  Supposing  the  mill's  in  your  district  were 
ventilated  to  your  satisfaction,  in  ten  years  time  there 
might  be  a successor  to  you ; would  he  still  be  satisfied 
with  the  same  standard  as  you — would  it  not  be  ex- 
tended and  perfected  still  further? — If  in  ten  years 
the  general  standard  of  factory  life  was  higher,  he 
would  have  to  take  that  standard.  Of  course  I can- 
not say  what  it  may  be. 


16556.  Would  there  be  any  finality  as  to  the  amount  _ 
of  ventilation  a man  would  have  to  supply? — The  nov.  i,  1910. 
finality  is  relief  from  the  dust  liable  to  prove  injurious, 
and  there  you  would  rely  on  medical  evidence,  and,  as  H.  E. 
the  Judge  said  in  Coleraine — when  someone  appealed  Brothers, 
objecting  to  put  a fan  in  and  did  not  bring  one  doctor  Esq. 
to  show  that  the  dust  was  not  injurious — if  he  had 
been ‘a  reasonable  man,  aud  did  not  think  it  injurious, 
he  would,  at  all  events,  have  brought  medical  evidence 
to  prove  that  there  was  not  enough  dust  to  produce 
harm. 

16557.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  get 
a competent  man  to  advise  them? — Yes;  I do  not  know 
the  facilities  of  the  Department  for  securing  such  men, 
but  there  must  be  men  who  would  be  able  to  give  the 
assistance,  but  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  men 
who  are  acquainted  with  scutch  mills. 

16558.  I am  not  in  the  Department. 

16559.  Chairman. — Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 

Brothers,  for  your  evidence. 


R.  Noble,  Esq.,  representing  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  examined. 


16560.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organisation  Society,  Mr.  Noble ; are  the  views 
you  are  going  to  give  us  the  views  of  the  Society  or 
your  own  views? — My  own. 

16561.  Independent? — Yes,  independent;  the  result 
of  my  own  experience. 

16562.  Very  well,  will  you  proceed  to  read  your 
statement? — The  document  I sent  in,  of  course,  con- 
tains a lot  of  things  that  would  not  be  quite  true 
to-day,  because  we  have  had  the  new  season's  crop 
coming  in,  and  the  prices  this  year,  I think,  are 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  prices  ruling  for 
some  years  past.  To  some  extent  my  statement  is  out 
of  date. 

16563.  This  was  written  when? — About  Easter  time, 
I think,  if  I remember  right. 

16564.  What  we  really  want  is  evidence  of  a 
general  character? — Yes,  I know,  but  I said 
then  to  my  mind  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  flax  area  was  the  lower  prices  owing  to  the 
increased  competition  of  Russian  flax,  and  the  fact 
that  spinning  machinery  is  each  year  being  adopted 
more  and  more  for  the  working  of  the  Russian  article. 
I am  informed  by  spinners  that  the  Russian  flax  is 
not  only  cheaper  to  buy,  but  is  also  cheaper  to  work. 
A certain  mill,  working  only  Russian  flax,  with  82-55ths 
of  its  spindles  turned  out  more  yarn  than  when  working 
with  its  full  spindles  at  Irish  and  Russian  mixed. 

16565.  Well,  that  is  hearsay  evidence? — Yes. 

16566.  We  had  better  get  it  from  the  spinners? — 
Well,  as  regards  the  decline  in  quality  and  yield,  I 
think  this  has  not  been  peculiar  to  Ireland,  but  is 
experienced  everywhere  flax  is  grown.  I have  gathered 
this  from  a good  many  persons  of  whom  I have 
made  inquiry  from  time  to  time  as  to  what 
was  the  cause  for  the  decline  in  the  quality 
and  yield,  at  least  rather  of  scarcity.  Many  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  the  decline  in  quality,  and  I 
venture  to  name  them,  although  I do  not  commit  my- 
self as  agreeing  with  them : I merely  repeat  them 
because  they  are  reasons  that  have  been  assigned  by 
prominent,  persons  in  the  flax  trade.  One  gentleman, 
very  prominent  in  the  flax  world,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  decline  in  the  quality  of  flax  was  due  to 
employing  artificial  manures  in  the  land.  Another 
gentleman  has  told  me  that  the  decline  has  been 
greatest  in  the  districts  where  they  save  for  grass  seed. 
•Jjave  ho  data  by  which  I can  gauge  the  truth  of 
either  of  these  two  statements.  Others  assert  that  the 
*'  ^Hxed  out,”  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
“ this  were  true,  then  flax  would  do  best  in 
W wbeve  ®ax  has  not  been  generally  grown, 
but  this,  as  far  as  I know,  has  not  been  proved  to  be 
ne  case;  but  I think  that  what  is  true  is  that  there 
“fen  a great  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  seed, 
na  ‘“®t  ™e  decline  in  the  quality  of  flax  is  very  much 
T8^8-6  i b?that-  methods  of  seed  supply,  especially 
•cii  t •m  Russia>  are  far  from  satisfactory  as  far 
-i-  b flax-grower  is  concerned,  aud  I think  all 
utnorities  on  flax  are  agreed  that  the  inferior  class 
01  seed  which  is  now  cast  on  the  market  has  been  a 
ry  great  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  quality  of  Irish 
x'  1 need  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  go  into  the  matter 


of  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  labour  now,  but  I would  R.  Noble, 
like  to  touch  on  the  question  especially  raised  this  Esq. 
morning  of  what  I consider  vexatious  prosecutions  in 
regard  to  flax  water.  I think  that  these  prosecutions 
have  been  conducted  in  an  unreasonable  manner.  Far- 
mers complain,  and  one  must  say  that  they  can  prove 
their  case  pretty  well,  that  prosocutions  have  been 
initiated  by  persons  whose  evidence  could  not  be 
readily  taken,  and  prosecutions  have  been  dismissed, 
but  the  farmer  has  been  put  to  all  the  trouble  of 
attending  court  at  the  most  inconvenient  time  of  the 
year.  Take  just  a recent  case  on  this  point.  Last 
week  we  had  a case  there  at  Coleraine.  I think  a 
Mr.  McCollum  was  the  farmer  prosecuted — the  magis- 
trates on  investigation  found  that  there  was  really  no 
ease  against  him,  aud  dismissed  the  prosecution;  but 
this  man  had  a very  great  deal  of  trouble  and  bother 
over  the  case,  and  he  got  no  costs.  This  sort  of  thing, 
which  happens  very  much  about  Strabane,  influences 
farmers  a great  deal — in  some  eases  a man  may  have  a 
spite  against  a farmer.  It  is  very  often  asserted — in 
fact  I know  of  one  ease  on  the  river  Finn,  near  the 
village  of  Claddv,  where  there  was  a great  deal  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  prosecution  was  due  to  spite. 

The  man  was  summoned  two  years  in  succession,  and  he 
was  not  fined,  hut  had  to  de'fray  the  costs.  That  has 
influenced  certain  persons  to  stop  the  cultivation  of 
flax. 

16567.  Can  you  give  us  the  names? — One  gentleman 
near  Coleraine,  a Sir.  Cochrane,  said  to  me  he  stopped 
growing  flax  owing  to  having  been  brought  to  the  court. 

16568.  Mr.  Lane. — A Mr.  Cochrane? — Well,  I have 
forgotten  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  prose- 
cuted when  I was  over  in  the  Coleraine  district. 

16569.  Chairman. — Proceed  to  the  next  portion,  where 
you  say  the  growers  believe  there  is  combination 
against  them? — I want  to  say  in  reference  to  flax- 
water — 

16570.  The  flax-water — we  have  had,  I think,  enough 
of  that — vour  evidence,  you  say,  is  second-hand? — 

Well,  I think  an  amicable  settlement  could  be  come 
to  by  a conference. 

16571.  What  I want  to  get  from  you  is  your  evidence 
as  to  co-operation.  Tell  us  what  you  can  about  that. 

You  are  not  a flax-grower,  nor  a scutch-mill  owner, 
nor  an  expert  in  flax,  but  you  are  an  expert  on  com- 
bination among  farmers? — Yes. 

16572.  It  is  that  I want  to  get.  The  other  evidence 
we  have  had  first  hand? — I have  had  a good  deal  to  do 
with  this  between  the  growers  and  the  Fishery  Conser- 
vators, and  I think  we  can  get  a settlement  if  we  have 
a conference  between  the  parties. 

16573.  We  have  had  that  evidence  pretty  fully,  and 
I do  not  think  we  need  go  further  into  it.  Have 
you  any  knowledge  with  regard  to  a combination  of 
spinners?— -It  is  thought  by  some  growers  that  there  is 
a combination  among  spinners  against  them,  but  that 
is  groundless.  That  there  is  a combination  among 
spinners  to  fix  the  price  of  flax,  I think,  is  absolutely 
groundless.  There  is  no  need  to  believe  such  a thing. 

At  the  same  time,  to  sell  flax  at  the  mills  or  other 
places  where  there  is  no  competition  is  not  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  growers  who  want  to  get  the  best  price, 
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„ and  rather  facilitates  the  formation  of  local  rings.  But 

_ you  see  that  the  selling  of  flax  at  the  mills  means  that 

Nov.l  1910.  your  men  have  to  go  round  those  mills,  and  the  best 
— ' flax  does  not  go  to  the  market,  but  really  the.  worst, 
R.  Noble.  consequently  you  discourage  people  from  attending  the 
Esq.  public  markets.  Therefore,  I think  that  it  is  decidedly 

a point  that  lies  with  the  growers,  with  the  farmers 
themselves,  to  form  combinations  to  prevent  flax 
being  sold  otherwise  than  in  public  places.  They  blame 
the  scutch  mill-owners;  well,  I do  not  think  tlio  onus 
lies  with  the  scutch  mill-owners.  I have  known  mill- 
owners  themselves  to  try  to  prevent  flax  being  sold  at 
the  mills,  and  the  owner  of  that  flax  in  many  cases 
brought  in  some  buyers  to  break  through  the  rule.  In 
speaking  of  the  price  given  for  flax,  it  must  bo  remem- 
bered that  the  price  is  regulated  altogether  by  the  sup- 
ply and  demand,  and  not  by  the  price  of  yarn,  as  seems 
to  be  commonly  supposed.  Many  growers  consider  that 
they  are  unfavourably  treated  at  tho  scutch  mill,  and 
that  their  interests  are  insufficiently  regarded.  They 
complain  that  the  scutchers  are  paid  by  tho  piece 
instead  of  by  time,  and  that  the  owner  of  tho  mill  has 
an  interest  in  the  production  of  tow.  With  the  object 
of  overcoming  thuse  objections  the  I.A.O.S.  organised 
a number  of  co-operative  flax  societies  where  tho 
growers  would  be  the  owners  of  tire  mill.  In  some 
backward  districts  these  societies  have  effected  a con- 
siderable amount  of  good,  not  only  in  the  scutching 
of  the  flax,  which,  of  course,  will  not  turn  bad  flax 
into  good,  but  also,  by  bringing  growers  together,  they 
have  revived  an  interest  in  the  crop,  and  a consequent 
improvement  in  its  culture.  These  societies  were 
assisted  by  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  scutching.  The  societies  acted  as  banks,  ad- 
vancing loans  to  members  on  the  security  of  their  flax, 
and  thus  enabling  them  to  hold  against  an  adverse 
market.  The  seasons  of  1907  and  1908  have  boon 
very  hard  on  these  societies,  and  even  1909,  when  the 
amount  was  small  and  the  yield  below  the  average, 
they  have  been  handicapped.  I am  confident  that  had 
they  effected  nothing  else  than  enfranchising  a number 
of  growers,  thus  enabling  them  to  make  their  voice 
heard,  that  their  existence  has  been  justified.  I do  not 
think,  however,  that  mill-owners  generally  have  abused 
their  position  in  regard  to  tow,  for  after  all  there  is 
the  competition  between  various  mills,  and  many 
owners  are  genuinely  interested  in  doing  their  best 
for  the  crop.  Mill-owners,  as  a body,  are  a very 
upright  set  of  men,  and  are  very  often  the  pick  of 
the  farming  community.  There  is  a good  deal  to  he 
said  with  regard  to  time  work  v.  piece  work  in  the  mills. 
I think  that,  on  the  whole,  time  work  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  grower,  but  not  always  practicable.  Several 
co-operative  societies  have  been  compelled  to  revert  to 
piece  work.  In  regard  to  seed  supply,  I believe  that  the 
only  solution  lies  in  the  farmers  combining  into  co- 
operative societies  and  being  represented  by  means  of 
federations  at  the  sources  of  supply.  It  is  maintained 
that  Russian  seed  which  comes  to  Ireland  is  kiln  dried. 
Efforts  have  been  made  in  Holland  to  get  behind  Riga 
and  to  buy  seed  from  flax  buyers  inland,  selecting  the 
district  each  year  according  to  the  quality  of  the  flax. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  this  seed  into  Ire- 
land, but,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  season,  1907-8, 
the  experiment  did  not  have  the  success  it  deserved. 
There  are  far  too  many  markets.  A few  really  good 
markets,  held  fortnightly,  would  be  far  more  to  the 
farmers*  interest.  The  selling  of  flax  before  the  1st 
October  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  The  present 
system  of  rushing  flax  early  on  the  market  is  injurious 
to.  the  quality  of  the  crop,  and  is  unfair  to  the  scutch- 
rap  owner.  I wish  to  remind  the  Committee  that 
when  they  are  considering  the  interests  of  flax,  as 
against  the  interests  of  some  conflicting  industry,  that 
flax  is  really  the  backbone  of  Ulster  farming.  It  affords 
employment  in  the  winter,  thus  keeping  hands  in  the 
country  which  are  available  for  the  spring  work 
and  the  harvest.  I do  not  believe  that  heavy  tillage 
can  be  maintained  without  it,  and  I do  think  that  the 
law  should  take  the  broader  outlook  and  be  on  tho 
side  of  that  which  is  for  the  greater  good  of  the  country 
ns  a whoK 

16574.  Now  what  we  want  from  you  particularly  is 
evidence  with  regard  to  co-operative  societies.  Just 
answer  me  a few  questions  I want  to  put  to  you. 
Fu-st,  how  many  flax  societies  are  there? — Swilly 
Valley,  Castlefinn,  Urney,  Stranorlar,  Letterkenny, 
Macosquin,  and  Fyfin. 

16575.  How  many  is  that? — Seven. 

.16576.  How  many  have  been  started  altogether?— 


16577.  Five  of  them  gave  up?— Ardstraw,  Dromara 
River  Finn,  Dunboe,  and  Glens  of  Antrim.  ’ 

16578.  Did  tho  Glens  of  Antrim  ever  start?— They 
worked  a season. 

1(1579.  What  was  tho  cause  of  these  five  societies 
giving  up?— Ardstraw  gave  up  because  the  mill-race 
was  nob  satisfactory,  and  the  landlord,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  keep  it  up,  did  not  maintain  it  to  their  satis- 
faction, and  they  snid  subsequently  it  hadn't  power  to 
drive  the  ten  stocks  they  had  agreed  to,  and  that 
therefore,  they  were  at  a loss  in  tho  working  of  the 
mill. 

16580.  There  was  also  trouble  about  the  books  and 
records  of  tho  society? — Yes,  with  the  manager,  but 
finally  they  could  not  get  water  to  work  the  ten  stocks 
they  had  agreed  to. 

16581.  Take  the  noxt  one? — Dromara  gave  up  owing 
to  the  lack  of  interest  of  tho  farmers  of  the  County 
Down— they  fell  away.  Tho  River  Finn — this  is  the 
first  year  they  ceased  to  work.  I think  they  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  flux  crop,  the  way  tho  last  few 
seasons  had  turned  out — it  was  so  bad  they  are  ceasing 
this  year.  They  also  had  taken  a mill  at  rather  a high 
figure. 

16582.  Mn.  Goudon. — How  many  years  was  that  at 
work? — About  four.  Dunboe  built  a new  mill;  their 
power  was  suction  gas,  and  they  found  they  could  not 
deal  with  it,  and  they  preferred  to  give  up  rather  than 
risk  going  on  with  it.  Glens  of  Antrim— dissolution  of 
that  society — well,  it  never  . eally  dissolved,  but  it 
ceased  working  before  I came  on ; I believe  it  was  owing 
to  lack  of  interest ; they  would  not  rc-nsscmble  to  con-  - 
sider  the  question  of  taking  the  mill  another  year. 

16583.  Chaiuman. — Is  that  tho  lot? — Yes,  but  I want 
to  say  n word  about  ono  of  them- — Ardstraw — I have 
Imd  applications  from  persons  who  were  on  the  society, 
asking  if  wc  would  reform  the  society  and  take  another 
mill. 

16584.  Have  you  formed  any  this  year?— No,  but  I 
have  had  tho  request  to  do  so. 

16585.  Arc  you  trying? — No. 

16586.  Are  you  under  instructions  not  to  form 
societies? — I have  had  no  instructions  on  the  point.  I 
have  not  boon  favourable  to  starting  them.  I have  had 
application  from  one  place  in  the  Country  Antrim  called 
Glenarm.  I am  not  advising  it. 

16587.  Do  you  desiro  that  no  more  of  these  societies 
should  bo  started? — Not  unless  the  local  circumstances 
arc  exceptional. 

16588.  Do  you  desire  tho  existing  ones  should  be 
continued? — Yes. 

16589.  What  are  the  circumstances  you  wish 
changed  that  prevent  you  forming  societies? — Oh, 
owing  to  tho  flax  crop  being  so  speculative  I do  not 
think  it  is  well  suited  to  co-operation. 

16590.  Do  the  farmers  find  an  advantage  in 
tho  use  of  an  expert  in  connection  with  the  society?— 
Going  round  and  advising. 

16591.  Yes? — Oh,  certainly. 

16592.  You  know  there  are  one  or  two  experts  the 
Department  have  always  employed  still  at  work.  Are 
these  men  of  value  still? — Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly. 

16593.  Would  you  like  to  see  more  of  these  men  at 
work? — It  depends  on  tho  character  of  the  men,  tne 
men  you  have  are  all  right.  , 

16594,  There  are  three  men  at  least  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Department? — Yes. 

16595.  Do  you  consider  them  of  great  advantage  to 
the  farmers? — I know  from  my  own  experience  toey 
are. 

16596.  Never  mind  their  nationality,  but  would  you 
like  to  see  men  of  that  class  employed  more  frequently- 
— Oh,  yes. 

16597.  You  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a larger 
number  of  experts  of  that  kind?— Yes.  , 

16598.  Men  who  would  be  able  to  give  then  wn 
time  to  helping  the  farmer  with  operations  he  m y 
not  have  time  to  attend  to;  for  instance,  instructing 
him  as  to  how  to  sow  the  seed,  supervising  the  vario 
operations  during  the  growing,  pulling,  steeping, 
drying,  and  could  he  not,  even  to  some  extent,  if  “ ■ 
had  no  mills,  supervise  the  scutching — does  2°.  • 
farmer  go  sometimes  to  see  his  flax  scutched?  &- 
supposed  to.  , , 

16599.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  if  a man  wen 
the  mill  to  see  the  flax  scutched  for  him?  wn 
man  is  a good  one,  that  is  part  of  the  value  he  a • 

16600.  And  then  he  would  be  of  value  at  *“® 
of  the  flax  in  the  market,  would  he? — Well,  of  <*>. 
it  goes  according  to  the  different  value  of  n®* 

I could  not  say. 
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101501.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  three  experts 
are  of  no  use  to  the  farmer  in  the  sale  of  the  flax? — i 
do  not  say  that. 

10602.  Are  they  not  of  great  use? — I think  scutch 
mill-owners  and  scutchers  Enow  more  about  the  price 
of  flax. 

16603.  Than  these  experts? — Yes. 

16604.  They  know  more  than  the  farmer  who  has 
so  much  to  do? — If  I were  a farmer  selling  flax  I would 
rather  he  in  the  hands  of  the  scutch  mill-owner  who 
had  long  experience  of  the  trade. 

16605.  Supposing  he  could  be  turned  into  an  expert? 
—Yes,  that  is  a different  ease. 

16606.  I am  not  considering  any  particular  indivi- 
dual?— I understand. 

16607.  You  agree  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have 
such  men? — Yes. 

16608.  Well  the  only  way  they  can  bo  employed  is 
by  combination  of  the  farmers? — That  is  so. 

16609.  The  Department  cannot  look  after  them? — 
No. 

16610.  The  County  Committee  cannot  look  after 
them? — No. 

16611.  That  can  only  be  done  by  the  farmers,  who 
must  pay  them  something  to  look  after  their  work? — 
Yes. 

16612.  Don't  you  think  for  that  reason  it  would  be 
well  to  have  combinations  of  farmers  for  growing  flax? — 
But  unfortunately  they  have  bad  years;  from  a tech- 
nical point  of  view  there  is  no  doubt  these  co-operative 
societies  have  been  of  the  utmost  value,  but  I am 
looking  at  it  now  from  a trade  point  of  view. 

16613.  I am  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
helping  the  farmers.  The  flax  crop  is  a fickle  crop 
requiring  skill,  and  the  farmer  has  many  things  to 
attend  to,  and  is  very  glad  to  get  someone,  maybe  the 
scutch  mill-owner,  or  some  superior  neighbour,  to 
advise  him — from  that  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  to 
have  combinations  of  farmers  who  could  employ  an 
expert? — Oh,  yes.- 

16614.  Yon  recommend  that? — Yes,  certainly. 

16615.  Also  for  the  purchase  of  seed? — Yes,  I advo- 
cate that. 

16616.  The  one  thing  that  breaks  down  is  the  scutch- 
ing?—Yes. 

16617.  Is  there  any  reasou  why  you  should  not  have 
a co-operative  society  of  farmers  without  having  a mill 
at  all ; if  they  are  satisfied  with  a good  mill  in  the  dis- 
trict let  them  go  there,  but  if  there  is  not  one  let  them 
combine  to  have  one? — I am  perfectly  agreed. 

16618-9.  But  if  they  have  one,  let  their  expert  go 
there  and  look  after  their  interests? — Yes,  our  policy 
has  always  been  against  erecting  a mill  in  a district 
where  there  are  good  mills. 

16620.  Do  you  see  in  what  way  they  could  combine 
for  the  sale  of  the  flax? — Yes;  they  have  combined 
in  Belfast  for  the  purpose. 

16621.  How  did  it  succeed? — 'Well,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  how  the  matter  would  succeed,  the 
year  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  seller;  there  was  a 
good  demand  and  a growing  demand  and  the  project 
met  with  very  fair  success,  but  we  will  really  be  able 
to  judge  how  the  system  will  do  when  the  season  is 
favourable  to  buyers  as  against  sellers. 

16622.  They  do  not  sell  by  auction? — That  is  around 
Belfast,  for  the  Belfast  market. 

16623.  You  refer  to  co-operation — you  do  not  refer 
to  the  auction? — Yes,  I do  refer  to  it. 

_ 16624.  Have  you  ever  sold  flax  in  any  other  way? — 
Yes,  besides  selling  in  the  open  market  in  districts  like 
Strabane,  where  there  is  no  open  market,  we  have 
tried  taking  flax  to  Belfast  and  having  it  sold  there, 
the  combining  societies  to  have  an  agent  here,  but  we 
found  that  a man  would  send  his  flax  up  and  would 
show  samples  to  somebody  else  and  block  the  sale  here. 
Subsequently  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  man  satisfied; 
he  had  to  be  consulted  before  he  would  accept  a price, 
and  eventually  it  caused  so  much  trouble  that  it  had 
to  be  given  up. 

16625.  You  do  not  see  any  other  way? — I see  the 
open  market;  open  markets  are,  I think,  the  best  sys- 
tem of  all. 

16626.  Supposing  you  had  a combination  of  farmers 
™ you  see  any  advantage? — Yes,  I would  combine, 
virst  of  all  the  members  should  sell  at  the  market  and 
not  at  the  mill,  and  there  should  be  a store  at  the 
market,  so  that  if  the  flax  was  not  sold  it  eould  be  stored 

^ond  money  could  be  lent  on  it  to  the  members. 

1669R  w°  t*iereis  g^at  need  for  combination? — Yes. 
o48.  But  so  far  as  scutching  societies  are  concerned 
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you  are  not  in  favour  of  them? — We  formed  a society  IJEEEA3T- 
at  Ballymena  last  year.  Nay.  l jgio 

16629.  You  say  you  formed  a flax  society? — Not  a — 
flax  scutching  society.  R.  Noble 

16630.  I do  not  mean  that? — That  is  what  the  term  ®SC1' 
means  to  us. 

16631.  I mean  the  combination  of  fanners  for  the 
cultivation  of  flax ; it  may  mean  scutching  it  themselves 
and  it  may  not? — We  form  societies  of  farmers  for  the 
general  protection  of  the  industry.  We  formed  two  last 
year;  one  at  Ballymena  was  the  biggest  one,  the 
Ballymena  Farmers’  District  Society. 

16632.  What  for? — To  deal  primarily  with  the  mar- 
keting of  their  produce,  not  flax  alone,  which  primarily 
called  it  into  existence,  but  also  pork,  etc. 

16633.  Any  other? — The  Belfast  Society  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  marketing  flax. 

16634.  That  is  all? — And  we  have  prospects  of  an- 
other at  Innisrush,  and  we  are  pushing  that  policy 
forward  and  combining  societies  around  Strabane  more 
or  less  for  the  purpose,  of  marketing  flax. 

16635.  You  do  not  have  combinations  of  farmers  to 
employ  an  expert  to  buy  seed  and  to  look  after  all  the 
processes  down  to  the  sale  of  the  flax?— Oil,  our 
societies  deal  with  the  question  of  the  purchase  of 
seed. 

16036.  And  purchases  of  general  requisites? — 

Yes,  but  of  course  these  societies  are  pushing 
forward  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  seed;  the 
Ballymena  society  is,  but  they  have  not  got  the  experts 
to  teach  them  there.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  them, 
if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  good  enough 
to  provide  them. 

16637.  Mb.  Lane. — Have  you  a knowledge  of  agri- 
culture generally? — I do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  at 
all ; I take  an  interest  in  agriculture. 

16638.  You  have  a knowledge  of  the  value  of  different 
crops? — I take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

16689.  And  you  have  a knowledge  of  the  value  of 
the  various  crops? — I have  some  idea  of  the  prices. 

16640.  Do  you  think  the  flax  crop  is  the  most  valu- 
able to  the  Northern  farmer? — That  would  be  a diffi- 
cult thing  to  say ; it  is  always  called  the  rent  payer. 

10641.  How  would  it  compare  with  the  potato  crop? 

— That  would  depend  on  loeal  conditions. 

16642.  Supposing  by  any  unfortunate  chance  the 
Northern  fanner  was  precluded  from  cultivating  flax, 
what  would  be  the  loss? — You  eould  not  estimate  the 
loss  directly.  I wanted  to  bring  in  one  point.  You 
must  remember  that  flax  culture,  by  giving,  employ- 
ment in  winter,  is  the  back-bone  of  Ulster  farming; 
without  it  you  eould  not  have  half  the  tillage  at  all. 

Take  Mr.  Stewart’s  mill  at  Boghill,  it  gives  employ- 
ment to  40  hands  who  are  available  for  Spring  work 
and  harvest  work  on  the  farms — men  who,  but  for  the 
mill,  would  not  be  there  at  all. 

16643.  There  are  men  employed  in  districts  where 
there  is  no  flax  at  all? — But  there  is  not  such  heavy 
tillage  there  as  we  have  in  the  North,  not  even  in 
Wexford. 

16644.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  me  an  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  flax  crop  over  the  other  crops? — No; 
but  in  popular  repute  it  is  known  as  the  “ rent-payer.” 

16645.  Elsewhere  the  oat  crop  is  called  the  “ rent- 
payer  ”? — Yes;  in  the  North  the  flax  crop  is. 

16646.  Take  the  average  farm  crop,  oats  or  potatoes, 
is  the  flax  crop  so  very  much  more  valuable? — It  is  if 
the  farmer  is  in  a big  way;  for  a farmer  in  a. big  way 
it  is  the  most  valuable  crop  he  has  to-day. 

16647.  Is  it  much  more  valuable  than  oats? — Oh,  yes. 

16648.  Is  it  a matter  of  pounds  per  acre? — I do  not 
know  what  you  usually  call  the  value  of  an  oat  crop, 
but  I know  what  the  farmer  would  be  content  to 
receive  for  an  acre  of  oats  he  would  be  by  no  means 
content  to  receive  from  an  acre  of  flax. 

16649.  What  do  you  say  a farmer  gets  on  the 
average  for  an  acre  of  flax? — Net,  you  mean. 

16650.  What  does  the  flax  sell  at  per  acre? — The 
statute  acre,  sav' he  gets  £14  or  £15. 

16651.  Do  you  think  a potato  crop  would  compare 
with  that? — That  would  depend  on  the  culture  of  the 
potatoes. 

16652.  Would  it  go  near  it? — I eould  not  say. 

16653.  What  I want  to  get  at  is,  when  you  say  the 
flax  crop  is  so  valuable  and  so  on,  its  value  to  the 
country  is  its  gross  value  less  the  value  of  the  crop  that 
would  replace  it  if  it  died  out? — Yes,  and  also  the 
hands  it  kept  employed  in  the  winter,  there  is  a great 
value  in  that  way. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Belfast. 
Nov.  1,1910. 

R.  Noble, 
Esq. 


166(54 . You  make  a,  comparison  in  your  statement 
between  flax  and  fisli'  in  their  values  to  the  coiiftEry. 
Flax  is  replaceable,  is  it  not? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is. 
I think  if  you  put  flax  cultivation  out  a lot  of  tillage 
•will  go  with  .it.  You  cannot  replace  it;  you  cannot 
replace  your  scutchers. 

16655.  But  still  you  cannot  give  an  idea  of  the  value, 
yourself?— Yes,  I can,  £700,000  is  the  gross  value. 

16656.  But  if  the  flax  died  out  the  country  would 
not  lose  that? — No,  it  would  not  lose  that. 

16657.  What  I want  you  to  give  is  what  the  country 
would  lose  if  the  flax  died  out? — It  would  not  bo  pos- 
sible to  give  you  that. 

16658.  And  yet  you  compare  it  with  fish?— Yes,  but 
the  question  of  labour  must  go  with  it — it  goes  with 
the  flax;  it  would  not  be  there  if  the  flax  were  not 
there. 

16659.  You  have  heard  that  the  fish  is  worth 
£100,000  a year? — Yes. 

16660.  And  eels  £20,000.— Yes. 

16661.  Do  you  think  that  is  very  much  less  than 
the  value  of  the  flax  crop  to  the  country? — Yes,  I do. 

16662.  Very  much  less  than  what  the  country  would 
lose  if  flax  cultivation  died  out? — Yes,  I do. 

16663.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  say  that  the  selling  of  flax 
before  1st  October  should  be  prohibited? — Yes. 

16664.  How  do  you  propose  to  do  that? — I was  not 
putting  forward  the  means  but  the  desirability  for  it. 


16065.  Do  you  believe  it  could  be  done? — Yes  1 
beliovo  you  could  fix  a c-loso  season  for  flax  as  well'  as 
for  anything  else. 

16666.  Would  you  appeal  to  Parliament?— Oh,  yes,  it 
would  require  air  Act  of  Parliament  to  do  it. 

16667.  Do  you  think  flax-growers  would  oppose  it? 
— No,  seeing  their  neighbours  could  not  get  in  before 
them. 

16668.  Mu.  Hinciict.iff. — Do  I understand  you  to  sa.v 
that  flax-growers  in  the  Ballymena  Society  sell  their 
flax  in  the  opon  market? — That  is  what  we  want  them 
to  do. 

16669.  They  have  met  with  success? — Not  with  that 
success  in  the  past  that  wo  would  like. 

1G070.  Have  any  of  the  societies  agreed  to  sell  only 
in  tlio  open  market? — Yes,  Swilly  Valley,  Castlefinn, 
and  Urnoy — societies  around  Strnbane. 

16671.  1-Iavo  theso  societies  agreed  to  sell  only  in 
the  open  market? — They  have. 

16672.  It  is  quite  a different  matter  undertaking 
and  keeping  to  it? — It  is  part  of  the  success  to  get 
them  to  undertake. 

16073.  There  is  no  idea  of  the  Belfast  Co-operative 
Flax-Growers’  Association  renting  a scutch  mill?— They 
proposod  to  rent  one  last  year,  but  I advised  them  not 
to  do  so. 

16674.  They  have  already  put  in  a request  for  the  ser. 
vices  of  an  expert  such  as  the  Chairman  referred  to? — 
Y'cs,  and  I think  the  Ballymena  Society  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  an  expert;  I do  not  know  whether  they 
have  made  any  request,  hut  I will  put  it  before  them. 


R.  H.  Readk,  Esq.,  D.L.,  of  York  Street  Flax  Spinning  Company,  Limited,  Belfast,  representing  the  Flax 
Spinners’  Association,  examined. 


R H Reade  16675.  Chairman. — Mr.  Reade,  we  are  very  anxious 
Esq  D L ’ *'°  have  the  benefit  of  your  long  and  great  experience 
' ‘ with  regard  to  points  on  which  we  seek  evidence.  We 
have  submitted  four  questions  to  you,  and  we  would 
like  your  own  method  of  dealing  with  them*.  Do  you 
wish  to  take  them  one  by  one? — I would  propose  rather 
to  take  them  one  by  one,  but  perhaps  I will  not  be 
tied  to  that. 

16676.  Then  the  first  is  : There  is  evidence  to  show 
that  the  decline  in  flax-growing  is  not  confined  to  Ire- 
land alone,  but  that  in  most  of  the  principal  flax-grow- 
ing countries  on  the  Continent  there  has  also  been  a 
decrease  in  the  acreage  under  this  crop.  It  has  been 
suggested,  as  a reason  for  this  decline,  that  the  need 
for  flax  fibre  has  decreased  owing  to  a change  in  the 
public  demand  in  favour  of  cotton  goods.  Information 
is  desired  as  to  whether  the  spinning  firms  concur  in 
this  view,  and,  if  not,  what  is  the  reason  assigned  by 
them  for  the  general  decrease  in  the  production  of  flax? 
— I beg  to  say,  first,  I am  very  glad  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  appearing  here,  both  in  the  interests 
of  spinners,  and,  I believe  also,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  for  I believe  it  would  conduce  to 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland  that  it  should  produce 
flax  more  abundantly  than  it  does  to-day.  The 
witnesses  are  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  form 
in  which  you  have  put  the  inquiries.  These  ques- 
tions go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  arc  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  give  a useful  lead  to  witnesses,  so  that 
they  are  confined  to  supplying  the  information  you  want 
and  precluded  from  introducing  irrelevant"  matter. 
With  regard  to  the  first  question  which  implies 
that  the  flax  industry  is  a decaying  industry,  I 
can , I think,  show  you  reasons  why  that  is  an  illusion. 


Tlio  flax  industry  is  in  a state  of  prosperity 
at  present,  and  has  been  for  some  years  a grow- 
ing and  not  a decreasing  industry.  You  say 
hero  that  the  need  for  flax  fibre  has  decreased 
owing  to  a change  in  the  public  demand  in  favour  of 
cotton  goods.  It  is  quite  true  that  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  going  back  to  the 
great  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  and  up  to  twenty  years  ago,  cotton  was  encroach- 
ing on  the  domain  of  flax,  but  that  process  seems  to 
have  been  arrested  and  an  equilibrium  lias  been 
established;  cotton  had  gone  as  far  as  it  could  go  then, 
and  since  there  has  been  a small,  but  steady, 
expansion  in  the  consumption  of  linen.  In  one  parti- 
cular class  of  linen,  cotton  seems  to  have  made  a_ per- 
manent encroachment.  That  is  the  linen  used  for 
shirts,  collars,  and  fronts.  Cotton  resembles  linen  so 
very  closely  that  a cheap  imitation  of  such  goods  can 
be  made  in  white  cotton,  and  people  who  look  for  cheap- 
ness only  will  buy  cotton  instead  of  linen.  But  witn 
regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  iudustry  it  is  this : 
the  spindles  have  increased;  in  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  there  has  been  a very  considerable  increase  in 
spindles.  It  is  quite  true  that  down  to  the  year  18  < 
there  was  a diminution  of  spindles.  In  1875  the  maxi- 
mum  number  up  to  that  dato  of  906,000  spindles  w. 
reached.  Tills  only  began  to  fall  off  in  1873, 
tinned  with  small  fluctuations  to  fall  off  till  J-aua> 
when  there  were  806,000  spindles.  ,0 

16677.  Chairman. — Theso  remarks  apply  to  lrel8n“, 
— Yes,  but  the  spindles  have,  fallen  off  in  bo 
Scotland  and  England.  In  Ireland  in  the^  yea 
1909  the  spindles  have  been  increased  to  • 
so  that  the  flax  industry,  '■*“  T,'° 


far  as  Ireland  is 


* Note  by  Secretary  The  questions  referred  to  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  letter  addressed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  the  President  of  the  Flax  Spinners’  Association 

J»  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  decline  in  flax-growing-  is  not  confined  to  Ireland  alone,  hot  that  in  most  of  the 

flax-g-rowing  eonntries  on  the  Continent  there  has  also  been  a doorcase  in  the  acreage  under  this  orop.  It  has  been  suggoevi  . 
as  a reason  for  this  decline,  that  the  need  for  flax  fibre  has  decreased  Swing  to  a change  in  the  public  demand  m favour 
of  cotton  goods.  Information  is  desired  as  to  whether  the  spinning  firms  conour  in  this  view,  and  if  not  what  is  tne  re 
assigned  by  them  for  the  general  acorease  in  the  production  of  Sax.  ,, 

2.  The  importance  of  Irish-grown  flax  to  the  Bpinning  industry  is  also  a matter  on  which  additional  evidence  is  required,  am » J 

would  be  useful  in  this  connection  if  a statement  were  furnished  showing  the  total  quantity  of  flax  “sed  in  Ireland  um  ( 
proportion  of  that  quantity  whioh  is  produced  in  Ireland.  It  has  not  Been  made  quite  clear  whotlior  the  disappear*®' 
Irish  flax  from  the  market  would  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  linen  industry.  It  would  materially  strengtnen 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  in  favour  of  the  encouragement  of  the  oultivation  of  flax  if  it  could  be  proven 
extinotlon  of  the  flax-growing  industry  would  prejudicially  affect  the  linen  trade  in  Ireland.  • s • the 

3.  If  the  spinners  have  any  views  as  to  the  need  for  keeping  alivo  tho  art  of  flax-growing,  so  that  it  oonld  be  quickly  revived  in  ^ 

event  of  any  circumstance  arising  whioh  might  interfere  with  tho  importation  of  foreign  flax,  the  forthcoming  sitt  g 
tho  Committee  will  afford  a suitable  opportunity  of  dealing  with  this  phase  of  the  Bnhject.  . ^ 

i.  A largo  number  of  witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  all  flax  should  be  sold  Jf  be  of 
market,  and  that  tho  praotioo  of  selling  at  the  mills  should  be  discontinued.  This  is  another  point  on  which  it  wotua 
advsntage  to  the  Committee  to  have  the  observations  of  the  spinners. 
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concerned,  is  an  expanding  one,  as  indicated  by  the. 
number  of  spindles.  Well,  we  may  deal  with  the  ex- 
ports of  linen,  and,  of  course,  as  we  have  no  returns 
except  those  recently  made  up  by  your  Department, 
which  are  very  interesting  to  us,  we  have  no  figures 
showing  what  the  Irish  trade  is  separate  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch,  and  have  had  to  deal  with  the  trade 
as  a whole.  Knowing  that  the  enormous  bulk  of  the 
linens  are  produced  in  Ireland,  and  from  the  reduction 
in  spindles  that  the  exports  have  not  increased  from 
either  England  or  Scotland,  the  increase  in  all  linen 
goods  must  be  from  Ireland.  The  joint  exports  of  linen 
manufactured  goods,  exclusive  of  yams  and  exclusive  of 
re-exports  of  flax,  included  in  Mr.  Adams’s  figures  are 
shown  for  the  year  1907  as  7,547,000 — in  the  year  1908 
it  was  as  low  as  4,392,000 — 1909  shows  a very  consider- 
able increase  over  1908,  but  1908  wa3  an  exceptional 
year,  a -year  of  reaction  after  great  prosperity  in  the 
linen  as  well  as  the  cotton  trade,  and  nearly  every 
trade,  but  1910  will  be  very  much  on  the  same  level 
as  1909,  showing  it  is  not  an  increase  of  one  year  only, 
and  the  year  1907,  before  1903,  was  also  a large 
year.  While  in  1909  the  exports  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures showed  a decrease  of  almost  1 per  cent.,  the 
exports  of  linen  manufactures  showed  an  increase  of 
30  per  cent.,  so  that  it  does  not  look  at  the  present 
moment  as  if  cotton  was  invading  linen,  but  the  oppo- 
site. 

16078-81.  Of  course  the  point  arises  from  the  fact  that 
we  had  so  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  acreage 
under  the  crop  was  decreasing  not  only  in  Ireland,  but 
in  foreign  countries? — Very  well,  I have  dealt  first  with 
the  condition  of  the  industry;  I propose  now  to  deal 
with  the  other  about  the  acreage.  These  are  the  two 
questions.  I may  just  tell  you  that  the  figures  I am 
giving  you  are  taken  from  the  Flax  Supply  Association's 
reports.  We  have  hitherto  found  these  figures  reliable. 
It  is  stated  here  that  there  is  a decline  in  flax-growing, 
not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  most  flax-growing  countries 
on  the  Continent.  In  Austria  from  1900  to  1908 — there 
is  a little  decrease  in  1898 — but  from  1898  on  there  has 
been  an  increase  if  you  divide  it  into  four  or  five  year 
periods. 

16682.  Yes,  1906  is  a good  year,  still  there  is  no  great 
increase? — In  the  first  period  the  average  production  in 
tons  was  40,000  tons,  in  the  second  period  46,500  tons, 
and  in  the  third  period  42,600  tons.  These  periods 
were:  first  period,  1895  to  1898;  second  period,  1899 
to  1904;  and  the  last  period,  1904  to  1908.  So  that 
there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the  production  of  flax 
in  Austria. 

16683.  Still  not  a very  great  increase? — No,  1908 
was  a small  year ; if  you  group  it  with  the  years  before 
you  get  a full  average. 

16684.  I am  dealing  now  with  figures  received  from 
the  Foreign  Office  direct? — Do  they  differ  much  from 
these? 

16685.  Not  much? — In  Hungary  the  production  is 
about  stationary.  In  Belgium,  the  statistics  are  so  im- 
perfect that  we  can  gather  little  from  them;  they 
were  broken,  but  we  have  them  continuously  from 
1900.  In  1893  they  were  71,000  acres;  in  1895,  75,000; 
in  1900  only  49,000,  and  frefrn  that  time  on  they  go  on 
pretty  steadily  till  1907,  when  there  were  56,000.  Since 
1900  there  has  been  a small  increase.  Does  that  cor- 
respond? 

16686.  Yes,  that  corresponds;  still  there  is  no  very 
great  increase? — No,  I do  not  contend  there  is;  they 
are  practically  stationary;  when  you  come  to  Germany 
there  is  a distinct  falling  off. 

16687.  Take  France? — France  is  stationary,  too;  prac- 
tically stationary. 

16688.  Yes? — It  is  not  an  increase.  Germany  has  a 
distinct  diminution  : in  1878,  329,000  acres;  in  1900 — 
that  is  the  last  date  given — only  83,000  acres,  but  these 
are  very  old  statistics,  and  I was  wondering  if,  per- 
hapa,  you  might  know  whether  it  was  the  cultivation 
of  beet  root  that  interfered  with  the  cultivation  of  flax 
m Germany. 

16689.  I am  not  aware  of  that.  Then  we  go  to  Hol- 
land?—You  begin  in  1890  with  40,708  acres  : that  is 
greatly  reduced ; in  1897  it  was  27,000,  and  in  1899  it 
reached  its  minimum  of  19,760  acres,  but  since  that 
time  it  has  been  increasing.  In  1907  it  was  41,000 
?®®8!  and  in  1909,  25,500  acres;  but  from  that  time 
it  has  been  growing,  and  if  you  group  the  years  you  will 
nnd  it  is  considerably  increased. 

. 16690 ■ Then  you  take  Russia?— Well,  in  Russia  the 
increase  has  been  remarkable.  We  find  that  in  1893 
there  were  only  2,042,000  acres.  It  went  up  pretty 
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steadily  until  1899,  when  there  were  2,361,000  acres; 
in  1901  that  sprung  up  to  3,774,000  acres,  or  an  in- 
crease of  1,400,000  acres,  and  that  ha3  been  nearly 
maintained  since.  If  is  a little  less  in  1907,  which  is 
the  last  date  I have,  3,370,000  acres,  but  that  is 
1,000,000  more  acres  than  it  was  in  the  earlier  period. 

16691.  Perhaps  the  increase,  when  you  come  to 
analyse  it,  is  not  so  great  as  might  appear? — On  the 
whole,  taking  the  other  countries,  I would  say  there 
is  no  falling  off  worth  noticing  except  in  Germany; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Russia  you  have  an  enormous 
increase  in  production  of  flax.  Then  you  ask  is  there 
an  over-production.  I can  answer  that  flax  was  never 
known  to  be  so  scarce;  it  is  getting  very  dear — in  fact, 
it  is  very  serious  for  flax-spinners.  The  price  of 
Russian  flax  has  been  so  low  as  £20  per  ton  brand 
marked  “ D ” — the  price  of  that  to-day  is  £35.  It 
has  gone  up  £7  this  last  year — it  was  £28,  I believe, 
and  now  it  is  £85 ; so  it  is  clear  there  is  no  over-produc- 
tion, and  we  know  there  is  no  stock  of  it  lying  over. 

, 16692.  A few  years  ago  was  there  over-production? 
You  say,  no  doubt,  truly  that  during  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a falling  off  in  acreage — I do  not  mean 
n huge  falling  off? — There  had  been  times,  taking  a year 
or  two  by  themselves,  when  there  seemed  to  be  an  over- 
production, and  necessarily  there  was  a temporary 
accumulation  of  stock,  but  another  year  or  so  wiped 
that  out.  I am  speaking  of  Russian  flax;  I do  not 
remember  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been 
an  accumulation  of  any  other  kind  of  flax  but  Russian, 
and  there  was  never  more  of  it  in  stock  than  a year 
or  two  absorbed;  now  we  know  that  the  supply  is  snort 
of  the  demand. 

16693.  Now  take  the  Irish  figures.  For  the  last 
fourteen  years  I do  not  think  you  would  say  there  has 
been  any  falling  off — have  you  got  the  figures;  I have 
got  a copy  here? — From  1900  on  there  has  been  no 
material  change. 

16394.  From  1897 — there  was  a big  drop  then — 
there  has  not  been  very  much  difference — there  has 
been  rather  an  increase  within  recent  years.  Compar- 
ing the  State  of  affairs  in  this  country  with  the  state 
of  affairs  abroad,  would  you  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
falling  off  or  the  decline  in  flax  in  this  country  was  as 
great  as  in  other  countries? — If  we  go  back  far  enough 
there  was  as  great  a falling  off,  but  it  is  quite  true  that 
in  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  fluctuations, 
but  not  great. 

16695.  And  while  there  have  been  fluctuations  here 
there  have  been  fluctuations  in  other  countries? — 
Yes. 

16696.  From  that  can  we  not  hope  that  if  there  is 
going  to  be  a revival  in  flax-growing,  Ireland  is  as 
likely  “to  share  in  it  as  foreign  countries;  in  other 
words,  we  may  hope  for  an  increase  in  flax-growing. 

I do  not  think  the  figures  show  that  Ireland  is  de- 
creasing more  than  other  countries? — Well,  I am  just 
looking  at  the  figures.  In  the  sixties  the  acreage  was 
from  100,000  to  300,000  acres;  in  the  seventies  it  was 
down  to  150,000  acres;  in  the  eighties  it  did  not  change 
much,  but  in  the  nineties  it  did  not  reach  100,000— 
only  once,  in  1894,  it  was  more  than  a quarter  of  the 
sixties,  a third  of  the  seventies,  or  a half  of  the  eighties. 

I think  that  is  more  marked  Gian  any  decrease  on  the 
Continent  as  far  as  I have  figures  to  show  it. 

16697.  Yes,  but  if  you  take  the  last  few  years — say, 
the  last  five  years,  or  the  last  six  years — there  has 
been  an  increase  in  Ireland? — Yes.  It  fell  to  34,000 
acres  in  two  years.  From  1904  for  the  two  years  after 
it  was  50,000;  now,  in  1909,  we  have  only  38,000. 

16698.  With  the  good  prices  this  year  we  might  get 
back  to  50,000.  At  all  events,  may  I take  it  that  you 
do  not  look  forward  to  a time  when  flax-growing  will 
cease  altogether  as  it  has  ceased  in  England? — I am 
inclined  to  look  at  it  that  way.  The  decrease  has 
taken  place  although  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
stimulate  flax-growing.  The  Department  has  been 
doing  good  work,  and  I hope  will  arrest  a further 
decline.  A great  deal  has  been  done.  Special  prizes 
and  special  rewards  have  been  offered  for  growing  the 
crop. 

16699.  Mr.  Gordon. — If  you  take  the  figures  from 
1860  as  regards  Continental  countries,  have  they  not 
fallen  off  in  area  under  flax? — I have  not  got  the  figures, 
unfortunately;  at  least,  not  all;  however,  from'  the 
fragmentary  figures  I have  got,  I cannot  say,  but  there 
has  been  a steady  decline  in  Ireland. 

16700.  Yes,  fluctuations  are  still  marked.  In  France 
in  1880  there  were  150,000  acres;  now  the  acreage  is 
down  to  something  like  64,000.  In  Germany  it  was 
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a hundred  thousand  acres,  and  the  last  figures 
show  it  at  83,000.  In  Russia  in  the  year  1882,  for 
which  wo  have  figures,  it  was  3,700,000?— That  is  about 
the  same  as  now;  so  it  fell  ofi  and  then  recovered  again. 

16701.  Chairman. — At  any  rate,  you  take  the  view 
that  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned  the  decline  is  greater 
than  in  other  countries,  and  there  is  more  danger  of 
the  flax-growing  being  extinguished  in  Ireland  than  in 
other  countries? — You  must  remember  that  Ireland  has 
got  this  great  advantage,  that  it  is  tho  most  important 
spinning  country  in  the  world;  there  is  a great  advan- 
tage in  the  production  of  the.  country  being  used  m 
the  country,  and,  therefore,  failure  to  produce  an  ample 
supply  of  raw  material  for  its  own  consumption  is  con- 
trary to  what  might  be  expected. 

16702.  We  did  not  ask  you  as  regards  the  cause  ot 
that;  perhaps  vou  would  desire  to  say  a few  words  with 
regard  to  it?— One  reason,  I think,  is  a very  important 
factor;  if  you  compare  the  produce  per  acre  of  Ire- 
land with  that  of  other  countries  you  will  find  it  is 
much  smaller,  except  Russia,  which  grows  the  flax,  not 
for  fibre,  but  for  seed.  In  Austria  the  yield  per  aero 
is  461  stones  since  the  year  1900;  in  Hungary  it  is  461- 
stones;  in  France,  since  1896,  it  is  52£  stones;  in 
Ireland  the  average  yield  for  many  years  was  321 
stones.  Well,  I do  not  think  that  so  long  ns  the  Irish 
farmer  produces  less  than  40  stones  per  acre  the  crop  will 
ever  pay  him;  and,  therefore,  all  farmers  who  grow  less 
than  that  will  ultimately  abandon  the  growing  of  flax. 
When  you  get  these  small  crops  it  means  not  merely 
small  quantity,  but  bad  quality;  they  go  together. 
When  you  get  40  stones  and  upwards  you  get  a full, 
properlv-grown  flax,  and,  of  course,  a short  crop  means 
a short  flax;  the  valuable  part  is  the  part  between  the 
root  and  the  top,  and  unless  you  have  that  of  a suffi- 
ciently good  length  you  do  not  get  a proper  fibre. 

16703.  You  do  not  get  a large  proportion  of  the  best? 
— I think  the  reason  of  that,  to  go  further  back,  is  that 
in  Ireland  flax  is  more  generally  grown  by  tho  smallest 
class  of  farmers.  If  you  examine  their  crops  of  all 
kinds — you  have  more  experience  than  I have,  but  I 
speak  from  the  little  experience  I have — you  will  notice 
that  this  class  of  farmers  get  poor  crops  of  everything ; 
they  do  not  get  anything  like  the  yield  of  potatoes,  hay, 
oats,  or  flax  that  the  better-farmed  land  of  larger  far- 
mers gives,  because  they  do  not  give  either  the  amount 
of  labour  or  the  manure  required  to  keep  the  soil  in 
good  heart,  I have  always  been  very  anxious  to  try 
to  bring  about  some  system  under  which  the  flax  could 
be  taken  from  tho  farmer  when  he  has  grown  it.  The 
large  farmers  cannot  grow  flax  because  they  cannot  get 
extra  labour  when  they  want  it;  and  it  is  true  that  not 
only  is  labour  scarce,  but  the  farmer  would  not  find 
skilled  labour;  it  is  very  hard  to  find  men  who  had 
the  tradition  and  training  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
deal  with  flax  satisfactory,  and,  therefore,  I do  think 
that  the  problem  is  to  try  to  create  a class  of  people 
such  as  you  find  in  Belgium,  who  would  buy  the  crop 
from  the  farmer  when  grown , and  who  having  a regular 
staff  of  trained  workmen  engaged  all  the  year  round 
retting  flax  in  summer  and  scutching  it  in  winter, 
would  treat  it  with  greater  skill  than  the  ordinary 
farmer  can  give  to  these  processes,  and  thus  surmount 
the  difficulty.  You  may  say  that  would  Dot  help  tho 
small  fanners.  It  would  if  you  had  these  depots  estab- 
lished, as  they  would  only  have  to  grow  the  flax,  and 
they  would  give  their  attention  to  that.  If  they  saw 
the  flax  well  grown  all  around  them  they  would  study 
the  methods,  and  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  farmers 
would  benefit. 

16704.  That  would  involve  the  formation  of  syndicates 
with  large  capital? — Yes,  but  the  capital  need  not  be 
large. 

16705.  We  have  a good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that 
fanners  grow  the  flax  to  get  a little  ready  money  to  meet 
certain  liabilities? — Yes,  lie  would  sell  his  crop  and 
get  his  money. 

16706.  Of  course,  that  would  involve  a syndicate  of 
considerable  capital? — Of  course,  it  puts  it  into  other 
hands,  but  the  capital  need  not  be  very  considerable. 

16707.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  would  find  persons 
willing  to  put  their  money  into  such  concerns? — Per- 
haps so,  but  it  would  be  well  to  impress  on  the  far- 
mers that  they  do  not  do  the  best  for  the  crop  in  the 
ground. 

16708.  And  the  want  of  good  labour? — Of  course,  the 
small  farmer  has  the  labour ; if  he  could  be  shown  that  it 
was  his  interest  to  give  the  crop  more  attention  and 
more  labour,  .that  would  do  something  to  solve  the 
difficulty.  Would  you  .like  to  pass  on  to  the  second 
question? 


16709.  Yes,  the  second? — Well,  then,  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  flax  used  in  Ireland  and  the  proportion  of  that 
quantity  produced  in  this  country — the  answer  to  tbat 
is  one-fourth  only  of  tho  flax  used  in  Ireland  is  sup- 
plied from  Irolaud. 

16710.  One-fourth  of  tho  flax  used  in  Ireland  is  grown 
in  Ireland? — Yes,  tho  average  imports  in  flax  from 
1900  to  1000  have  been  36,020  tons,  and  the  average 
Irish  production  during  the  same  time  has  been  9,882 
tons. 

16711.  Now,  I think  No.  2 raises  the  question 
whether  the  disappearance  of  Irish  flax  from  the  mar- 
ket would  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  linen  in- 
dustry- That  is  a question  on  which  we  are  very 
anxious  to  have  tho  opinion  of  n gentleman  such  as  you. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  Irish  flax  is  necessary  to 
tho  industry  it  is  one  renson  why  tho  State  should  sup- 
port it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not  required,  if  you 
can  get  on  woll  without  it,  there  is  less  reason  to 
spend  money  on  it? — With  regard  to  tho  question 
whether  spinning  could  go  on  without  Irish  flax,  no  doubt 
it  could  struggle  on  under  difficulties  just  as  many  in- 
dustries struggle  on  without  coal  or  iron,  but  it  stands 
to  reason  tlmt  if  they  had  coal  or  iron  they  would  have 
an  iulvnntngo  they  have  not  to-day.  I think  it  is  self- 
evident  that  it  is  a good  thing  that  an  industry  should 
have  the  raw  material  and  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
raw  material  near  to  hand;  and  while  I say  the  in- 
dustry, no  doubt,  could  struggle  on  without  Irish  flax, 
it  would  do  much  better  with  Irish  flax — it  is  a very 
important  constituent  of  the  yarn. 

16712.  Almost  a necessary  constituent? — Almost; 
there  are  two  kinds  of  flax — that  is,  Courtvai  and  Irish 
— both  distinguished  for  great  strength  of  fibre  and 
density  of  the  material.  Russian  flax,  of  which  there  is 
abundance,  is  very  weak  and  very  open  and  soft  com- 
pared to  the  other,  and  although  you  can  produce 
qualities  of  linen,  common  qualities,  you  cannot  pro- 
duce the  finest  qualities  from  it.  When  we  come  to 
tho  exports  of  yam  they  are  composed  almost  alto- 
gether of  very  fine  weft  yarns  or  warp  yarns,  both  of 
which  require  to  ho  spun  from  tho  best  quality  of  flax— 
both  of  which  can  scarcely  bo  spun  from  any  but  the 
host  quality — only  from  Irish  or  Courtrai  flax,  and  the 
supply  of  Courtrai  is  limited  and  at  the  present  moment 
is  very  scarce  and  very  dear. 

16713.  The  Irish  flax  is  n stronger  flax?— The  Irish 
flax  is  probably  tho  strongest  of  ail  flax.  Courtrai,  of 
course,  is  strong,  and  you  got  some  finer  qualities  in 
Courtrai  than  in  Ireland,  hut  I believe  if  you  grew  flax 
in  Munster  there  would  bo  as  good  flax  pro- 
duced there  as  any  produced  on  the  Continent,  but,  of 
course,  it  would  require  to  ho  treated  in  the  same  way- 

16714.  The  Irish  flax  has  these  qualities  : it  is  strong, 
and  for  certain  classes  of  goods  is  specially  suitable?— 
Yes. 

16716.  That  is  the.  yam? — Yes,  some  yarns  require 
great  strength. 

16716.  And  for  throods? — Yes.  I do  not  profess  to 

be  an  authority  on  thread.  There  is  some  coarse  com- 
mon thread  you  can  use  some  Continental  flax  for.  Mr. 
Harold  Barbour,  I am  sure,  can  testify  to  that,  but- 1 
am  suro  ho  would  confirm  me  that  there  is  no  flax 
equal  to  Irish  for  making  thread.  . 

16717.  To  tho  spinners  tho  question  of  keeping  the 
flax-growing  industry  is  a vital  one? — Almost  vital. 

16718.  Not  merely  from  tho  point  of  view  of  having 
a home  supply  here  in  case  of  any  circumstance  arising 
which  would  interfere  with  the  importation  of  foreign 
flax,  but  also  because  Irish  flax  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  class  of  goods  produced? — Yes;  that  is  a very 
important  point.  As  you  have  also  stated,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  country  should  be  able  to  produce  a very 
ample  supply  of  flax ; it  is  quite  possible  that  we  would 
be  in  q great  fix  here  having  all  our  spindles 
in  ease  of  war,  when,  perhaps,  we  could  not  get  tn 
material  from  abroad. 

16719.  And  from  that  point  of  view  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  area  under  flax  should  be  - 
tended,  so  that  the  flax  mills  may  be  supplied  and  , 
art  of  growing  flax  preserved,  as  if  it  ,?'er®  ‘ 
it  would  be  some  years  before  it  could  _ be  re- 
stored, whereas  if  it  existed  the  flax-growing  1"') , 
would  speedily  expand  under  a rise  in  prices?  I “a 


16720.  There  are.  a considerable  number  of spinning 
firms  in  Belfast  that  do  not  use  Irish  flax? — There 
some. 

16721.  That  do  not  use  it  at  all?— There  are  some 
that  do  not  use  it  at  all.  As  three-fourths  of  ,e  , 

consumed  is  foreign  flax,  so  it  follows  that  only  au 
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one-fourtli  of  the  spindles  can  be  employed  on  Irish 
flax  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  some  mills  do 
not  use  it  at  all,  but  if  it  were  abundant  they  pro- 
bably would  use  it. 

16722.  I am  very  ignorant;  do  you  mix  Irish  flax 
with  foreign? — In  general,  Irish  is  spun  by  itself  nnd 
Courtrai  by  itself;  each  kind  of  flax,  ns  a general  rule, 
is  kept  separate. 

16728.  That  is  with  regard  to  No.  3 ; now  with  regard 
to  No.  4? — That  I . am  not  so  well  able  to  speak  on,  but, 
speaking  generally,  I would  say  that  spinners  would 
prefer  the  open  market,  and  have  expressed  themselves 
willing  to  go  to  the  open  market,  and  farmers  some- 
times say  they  prefer  it,  too,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
point  they  keep  sending  their  flax  to  the  scuteh  mills. 

16724.  We  have  had  very  strong  evidence,  a very 
rrreat  deal  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  open  market, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  some  buyers 
go  to  the  mills,  and  buy  good  lots  privately,  and  so 
long  as  one  firm  does  that  other  firms  must  do  likewise, 
and  I have  been  wondering  whether  a conference  of  tho 
farmers,  scutch  mill-owners,  and  spinners  to  discuss 
this  question  might  have  some  effect  in  establishing 
one  system,  namely,  the  open  market.  Tt  can  be  no 
advantage  to  the  spinners  to  buy  at  the  mills? — None ; 
they  would  rather  send  buyers  once  a week  or  a fort- 
night to  the  regular  market. 

16725.  It  must  be  to  their  interest  to  have  the  open 
market,  and  if  a conference  was  held  perhaps  it  would 
be  possible  to  do  something  to  have  more  and  more 
brought  to  the  open  market  and  less  to  the  mills? — I 
am  scarcely  the  best  person  to  give  an  opinion.  About 
three  years  ago  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  was  down  here, 
when  the  whole  matter  was  discussed. 

16726-7.  That  was  at  our  Fishery  Committee? 

Mr.  Gordon. — No,  the  Growers’  and  Spinners’  Con- 
ference. 

Witness. — I am  afraid  the  agreement  come  to  was  re- 
laxed after  some  time,  but  I think,  perhaps,  you  might 
bring  it  forward. 

16728.  Speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  your  own 
firm? — We  prefer  the  open  market. 

16729.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  other  spinners  are  of 
the  same  opinion? — So  far  as  I know. 

16730.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  mentioned  there  that  cot- 
ton was  a pretty  keen  competitor  with  linen.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  with  a little  more  careful  inspection 
of  people  who  sell  cotton  labelled  as  Irish  linen  to  help 
us?— That  is  unfair  competition  with  cotton,  but  there 
is  a fair  competition  also.  There  have  been  a good 
many  prosecutions  of  people  selling  cotton  as  linen. 
Cotton  is  about  half  the  price  of  linen,  and  a certain 
number  of  people  will  say  it  is  good  enough,  and 
will  take  it,  but  they  don’t' know  how  inferior  it  is  till 
they  try  it. 

16731..  Of  course,  against  that  competition  we  can 
do  nothing,  but  possibly  it  might  help  us  to  have 
further  inspection  given? — Mr.  Russell  is  good  enough 
to  say  he  would  support  us  in  that.  I may  say  we 
should  have  more  inspection. 

16732.  You  would  not  say  more  Inspectors? — I have 
not  followed  it  closely  enough  for  that.  The  Linen 
Merchants’  Association  is  the  authority  to  consult  on 
that  point. 

16733.  You  have  made  a comparison  of  the  produc- 
tion per  acre  of  the  French,  Hungarian,  and  Austrian 
flax — have  you  taken  the  figures  right? — Yes.  ■ 

16734.  Is  that  a quite  true  comparison — are  the  sys- 
tems the  same — is  the  flax  treated  the  same  way  after 
oeing  taken  from  the  field? — Oh,  yes,  it  always  goes 
through  the  same  process  of  retting.  There  are  only 
two.  different  ways  of  retting,  one  immediately  after 
pulling,  and  I think  they  do  that  in  Holland  nnd 
a l only  district  where  flax  is  kept  over  and 
retted  (lie  following  year  is  Courtrai. 

16735.  According  to  this  average  these  three  coun- 

es  are  producing  nearly  double  what  we  are? — Yes, 

ifwooC6nk  more>  atl(f  we  ought  to  produce  more. 

Abide.  Chairman. — Is  not  a good  deal  of  that  foreign 
trian<iCW  retted? — ^e8>  80me  Russian  and  some  Aus- 

16737.  I was  just  wondering  whether  that  would  not 
ILuy0U  a heavier  yield,  but  the  material  would  not 
Ikan  S°  mu°k  hne? — -Perhaps,  but  it  is  not  done  in 


^r-  Barbour. — You  were  interested  in  the 
™te  experiment?— I was. 

wm.iA  9‘  ^0U  ^ink  an  establishment  of  that  kind 
Doint  e?00.urage  the  growing  of  flax  from  the  farmer’s 
of  view? — I think  it  would  encourage  it  very 


much.  You  would  find  innumerable  farmers,  large  far- 
mers, growing  flax.  Now  they  have  not  the  hands  to 
deal  with  it  us  they  should.  I think  a largo  number 
of  them  would  grow  flax,  and  that  from  flax  of  that 
kmd  they  would  get  from  40  to  50  stone  per  acre. 

16740.  We  have  figures  from  the  year  1903  to  1907;  I 
see  that  the  price  to  tlie  farmer  per  acre  varies  from 
^11  7s  to  £15  17s.?— Yes. 

16741.  Do  you  think  £15  17s.  as  a price  would  ex- 
tend the  present  acreage?— I think  the  calculation  made 
of  the  test  of  growing  the  crop  by  Mr.  Harold  Barbour 
some  years  ago  was  £8. 

16741a.  Not  by  me— was  it  not  by  mv  brother,  Mr. 
Frank  Barbour?— Yes,  it  was  Mr.  Frank  Barbour. 
Since  then  I have  seen  figures  a little  higher.  I think 
we  might  take  it  £9  would  cover  everything,  retting, 
seed,  labour — that,  I think,  answers  the  question.  If 
it  can  be  done  for  £9  these  prices  you  name  would  pay 
very  handsomely.  On  the  other  hand,  I think  we  pai<2 
more  than  if  we  bad  a regular  trade.  The  growers 
from  whom  the  flax  was  purchased  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  selling  it  after  scutching  did  not  wish  to 
reduce  their  usual  profits,  so  charged  somewhat  high 
for  the  green  straw. 

16742.  Do  you  think  an  establishment  like  this  could 
be  run  commercially?— I believe  so.  Our  experiment 
at  Millisle  was  not  a commercial  success;  it  was  never 
intended  to  be;  it  was  just  directed  to  one  thing.  It 
was  stated  that  flax  straw  could  not  be  dried  in  Ireland, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  need  never  consider  the  Oour- 
trai  system;  but  we  succeeded  in  proving  that  even  in 
the  worst  season  flax  straw  could  be  successfully  dried 
in  Ireland,  and  also  that  material  identical  with  Cour- 
trai flax  could  be  produced. 

16743-4.  Did  you  make  the  experiment  in  any  par- 
ticular lot  of  straw  of  having  one  half  scutched  in  the 
ordinary  way  ? — Yes,  nobody  could  tell  the  difference  ; 
they  were  not  marked  when  exposed  to  the  expert. 
There  was  practically  no  difference. 

16745.  Mr.  Crawford. — There  was  one  experiment — 
there  was  a half-acre  retted  and  scutched  according  to 
the  Irish  fashion  and  a half-acre  on  the  Millisle  fashion. 

16746.  Mr.  Barbour. — In  any  case  you  were  able  to 
treat  flax  in  Ireland  so  as  to  pass  for  Courtrai  flax? — 
Yes,  it  was  Courtrai;  yes,  undoubtedly.  About  that 
other  question,  you  mean  to  divide  half  the  flax  and 
treat  it  by  the  Irish  system  all  through.  Oh,  yes,  we 
certainly  did  that,  and  the  result  showed  the  Courtrai 
system  gave  better  fibre,  and,  I think,  more  also. 

16747.  Mr.  Crawford. — I have  the  figures. 

Witness. — We  had  a saving  on  it;  after  allowing  the 
extra  expenses  this  gave  us  something  on  hand. 

_ 16748-9.  Mr.  Barbour. — You  think  if  tried  on  a suffi- 
ciently large  scale  this  should  be  a commercial  success? 
— I think  it  would ; I would  never  recommend  a 
Government  department  to  go  into  it  on  too  large  a 
scale,  but  just  sufficiently  large  that  there  would  be 
no  loss  by  it. 

16750.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  collect 
the  necessary  capital  among  the  spinners? — I was  rather 
disappointed  that  after  this  experiment  this  was  not 
done;  I thought  they  would,  but  they  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  go  in  for  it. 

16751.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — I think  you  mentioned 
that,  as  a general  rule,  Irish  flax  was  always  spun  by 
itself  nnd  Courtrai  never  mixed  with  it? — As  a general 
rule. 

16752.  Is  not  that  the  exception? — From  my  experi- 
ence it  is  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule. 

16753.  In  spinning  the  Russian  flax  is  there  a little 
Irish  mixed? — I think  not;  I never  heard  of  it;  Russian 
flax  is  generally  spun  by  itself.  I do  not  say  that  there 
may  not  be  such  things  done  from  time  to  time,  hut  it 
is  not  the  general  rule,  Mr.  Stewart,  certainly. 

16754.  Very  well,  supposing  it  was  the  case,  and  that 
one-fourth  Irish  and  three-fourths  Russian  were  spun 
together,  would  the  linen  manufactured  from  that  be 
pure  Irish  linen? — Anything  that  is  made  of  flax  hackled 
and  spun  here  is  considered  pure  Irish  linen;  of  coursp, 
it  is  not  guaranteed  to  be  made  of  pure  Irish  flax,  but 
it  would  be  far  better  if  it  were. 

16755.  Would  you  recommend  that? — Oh,  yes;  it 
would  he  better  in  every  way. 

16769.  Some  of  the  farmers  complain  to  us  that  be- 
cause of  this  they  are  not  being  fairly  treated  by  the 
spinners;  that  is  how  they  put  it  to  us;  they  do  not 
minee  matters  at  all;  they  tell  us  quite  plainly  what 
they  think,  that  when  the  price  of  yam  is  dear  they  do 


Belfast. 
Nov.  1, 1910. 

R.  H.  Re  a tie, 
Esq.,  D.Tj. 
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Belfast. 
Nov.  1, 19X0. 

R.  H.  Rea  do, 
Esq.,  D.L. 


10750.  Would  it  be  better  for  tho  Irish  industry  if 
the  yarn  and  line  were  labelled  for  what  it  is?  xes, 
wo  would  produce  a much  better  article,  but,  on  tne 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a vory  expensive  article,  for, 
you  see,  Russian  flax  is  cheap. 

16757.  Supposing  it  produced  a stronger  and  better 
article  that  would  enhance  the  price  of  Irish  flax?  It 
would  give  a greater  demand  for  Irish  flax. 

16758.  Mb.  Gordon.— In  reply  to  the  Chairman  you 
mentioned  that  Irish  flax  and  Courtrai  were  toth 
stronger  and  better  suited  for  making  certain  superior 
yarns  than,  say,  Russian  flax? — Yes. 

16759.  If  the  area  under  Irish  flax  decreased  consider- 
ably, or  if  we-  ceased  in  Ireland  to  grow  flax,  would 
there  be  sufficient  Courtrai  flax  grown  to  keep  these 
spindles  going  that  are  employed  with  Irish  flax?--It 
is  a little  hard  to  answer  that  question,  it  is  hypotheti- 
cal, but  I suppose  it  would  be  a question  of  supply  ami 
demand,  and  that  the  Courtrai  people  would  begin  to 
grow  more  and  charge  higher  prices,  so  that  if  w 
kept  the  spindles  going  it  would  be  at  a disadvantage 
compared  with  having  a fair  supply  of  Irish  flax,  and 
then,  of  course,  spindles  are  a little  flexible  those 
making  good  yarns  would  begin  spinning  inferior  yarns 
out  of  Russian  flax  if  there  were  plenty  of  it. 

16760.  Can  you  use  the  present  spindles  that  work 
Courtrai  and  Irish  to  work  Russian? — A great  many  of 
them  could  not,  but  to  some  extent  this  could  be  done. 

16761.  So  that  a great  many  of  the  spinning  frames 
would  have  to  be  taken  out  and  others  put  in?— Yes,  if 
there  were  no  Irish. 

16762.  And  that  would  follow;  of  course,  if  there  was 
a large  decrease  in  Irish  flax? — Yes,  and  it  would  be 
worse  quality,  and  Irish  linens  would  lose  their  reputa- 
tion in  the  market  for  beauty  and  durability. 

16763.  So  it  would  be  a considerable  loss  to  those 
working  Irish  flax;  if  they  did  not  get  a sufficient  sup- 
ply of  Irish  fibre  they  would  have  to  alter  their  manu- 
factures, and  consequently  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
trade  as  a whole? — Yes. 


16764.  Mr.  Hikchcliff. — In  connection  with  tho 
Millisle  experiment,  certain  costs  might  he  regarded 
as  experimental  costs,  I understand — certain  costs  that 
would  not  have  been  incurred  if  the  sehemo  could  havo 
been  worked  on  commercial  lines? — Yes,,  it  was  done 
on  a small  scale,  and  everything  was  very  expensive; 
we  paid  a heavy  rent. 

16765.  What  would  be  the  smallest  quantity  of  flax 
you  would  consider  could  be  treated  commercially  in 
that  way  ? — I could  not  answer  that ; there  were  calcu- 
lations made  up  by  Mr.  Crawford  and  others,  but  they 
have  escaped  my  memory  now;  it  would  not  require  a 
very  heavy  expenditure.  I think  it  would  be  a great 
matter  to  us  all  to  see  a small  establishment  of  that 
kind  started,  with  a gentleman  like  Mr.  Campbell  to 
generally  supervise  it,  who  could  bring  to  bear  his 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  science,  What  is  wanted 
is  to  unite  the  two. 


16766.  Chairman. — Mr.  Reade,  there  are  one  or  two 
other  points;  farmers,  as  you  know,  are  sometimes 
suspicious  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  their  flax? — The 
North  of  Ireland  farmer  is  inclined  to  be  suspicious. 

16767.  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  in  tho 
matter  of  flax-fibre  ho  cannot  be  a judge;  it  is  impos- 
sible; he  cannot  tell  the  value  of  his  flax.  Then  a scutch 
mill-owner  cannot  tell  either,  because,  I presume,  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  year  you  will  be  bound  to  pay  more  for 
certain  fibre  than  others,  according  to  the  demands  of 
business.  A lot  of  farmers  get  into  their  minds  that  if 
the  price  of  yam  is  dear  the  price  of  fibre  should  be 
dear.  I understand  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
price  of  yam  and  the  price  of  fibre — yam  may  be  dear 
and  fibre  cheap? — That  might  happen,  but  I would  say, 
as  a rule,  the  price  of  yam  is  affected  by  the  price  of 
fibre.  But  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  Take, 
for  example,  the  year  1864;  there  was  the  enormous 
crop  of  300,000  acres  of  flax;  flax  was  very  cheap,  yet 
the  yield  was  so  high  per  acre  that  the  farmers  were 
very  fairly  paid  that  year.  Then,  again,  it  is  quite 
true  that  yarns  went  up  a great  deal  and  that  flax  did 
not  go  up  in  proportion.  The  last  two  years  the  yams 
went  up  and  the  prices  of  flax  did  not  go  up  in  pro- 
portion. I think  it  is  a pity  that  the  farmers  did  not 
get  a little  more  for  their  flax  at  that  time. 

16768.  Yes,  but  I think  from  the  evidence  we  have 
had  elsewhere  it  does  not  follow  that  because  yarns  go 


up  fibre  goes  up? — Of  course,  if  straw  is  bad,  you  can- 
not get  your  flax  sold  at  a high  price;  you  cannot  ask 
an  advance  for  it. 

not  seem  to  get  any  advantage.  Then,  again,  many  of 
them  allege  that  there  must-  be  some  combination  or 
understanding  between  buyers.  We  have  had  a state- 
ment signed  by  a large  number  of  buyers  protesting  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  ns  a combination  mentioned  by 
some  witnosses.  I think  it  right  to  let  you  have  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  on  that  subject?— So  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  thero  is  absolutely  no  foundation 
for  it;  I nover  heard  of  a combination  among  buyers 
or  spinners  to  keep  down  the  price  of  flax.  Of  course, 
when  I say  that,  I do  not  m&an  that  it  has  not  hap- 
pened— when  only  two  or  three  buyers  appeared  to  be 
in  a market  they  may  have  agreed  not  to  oppose  each 
other.  Such  an  occurrence  is,  however,  rare  and  excep. 
tional.  Generally,  buyers  compete  with  each  other 
very  keenly.  No  combination  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  flax  has  ever  been  formed  by  spinners  or  their 
buyers. 

16770.  Of  course,  wo  know  that  the  price  of  Courtrai 
flax  is  vory  much  higher  than  the  price  of  Irish.  Now 
when  Irish  flax  and  Courtrai  flax  go  through  a process 
— I think  it  is  callod  hackling — is  it  not  the  case  that 
tho  cost  of  line  produced  in  each  instance  is  nearly 
equal? — That  depends  on  circumstances;  these  things 
adjust  themselves.  A spinner  will  test  the  Irish  and 
tho  Courtrai,  and  he  judges  of  the  flax  by  what  it  costs 
ill  the  state  of  line ; if  he  finds  the  Irish  cheaper  he  will 
buy  Irish ; if  bo  finds  Courtrai  will  come  out  cheaper  he 
will  buy  'it — things  adjust  themselves  in  that  way. 
These  two  flaxes  are  interchangeable;  you  cannot  do 
that  with  Russian  and  Irish,  or  Russian  and  Courtrai, 
but  you  can  with  Irish  and  Courtrai. 

16771-4.  So  that  1 lb.  of  Irish  and  1 lb.  of  Courtrai 
generally  costs  you  tho  same? — Of  the  same  quality; 
you  endoavour  as  far  as  possible  to  have  them  cost  you 


tho  same. 

16775.  If  the  Courtrai  cost  you  rather  more  you 
fall  back  on  Irish? — You  then  buy  Irish. 

16776.  So  you  cannot  make  any  comparison  on  the 
prico  of  the  flax  itself? — It  is  on  the  line,  but,  of  course, 
experience  can  toll  pretty  well  what  the  flax  will  pro- 
duco  in  line.  They  call  the  line  forties,  or  fifties,  or 
sixties.  Therefore,  it  is  worth  so  much  a stone;  by 
calculation  they  can  easily  reduce  it  to  that.  They  fix 
tho  price  they  give  by  what  it  will  produce  in  line. 

16777.  That  is  the  third  grievance  that  the  farmers 
have,  viz.  : — that  the  spiuners  give  the  preforence  to 
the  foreign  flax? — That  is  quite  untrue. 

16778.  You  think  that  everything  else  being  equal 
they  give  preference  to  the  Irish? — Yes,  provided  tne 
quality  is  equal.  , 

16779.  Your  explanation  is  that  lb.  for  lb.  for  tne 
same  class  of  goods  you  try  to  give  the  same  price  lor 
Courtrai  as  for  Irish — it  is  altogether  a question  of  ton 


Yes,  there  are  somo  qualities  that  Irish  never  comes 
into  competition  with. 

16781.  The  best  Irish  would  not  compare  with  tne 
best  Courtrai? — Oh,  no,  tho  qualities  so  far  as  tn  j 
compare  are  more  or  less  interchangeable. 

16782.  There  are  some  qualities  of  Courtrai  for  wbion 
no  Irish  could  be  put  ns  a substitute? — Yes.  . , 

16783.  Is  it  because  they  are  finer? — Yen;  "J8- w 
because  anyone  prefers  to  buy  it,  but  it  in nx  8 
quality,  for  which  a higher  price  is  obtained 
turned  into  yarn.  , 

1G784.  That  is  produced  by  the  system  of: retiang  aM 
growing,  but  we  could  produce  the  finest  flax  n 
That  has  never  been  tried ; we  have  not  got  the  s 
growing  and  in  treatment,  and  do  not  know  w 
the  climate  influences  it.  I have  always  said  & 
Munster  they  could  come  nearer  it;  they  nav  g 
richer  soil  there.  ..  i 

16785.  It  may  be  soil  and  climate?  Yes,  so 
climate. 

16786.  There  are  certain  classes  of  Courtrai  that  yo 
always  get  finer  fibre  from? — Yes.  vj 

16787.  Mb.  Barbour.— There  is  one  questl,°Vr  Can 
like  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  prices  o ..'gajgn 
you  state  what  is  about  the  cheapest  price  lo  -j, 

and  the  top  price  for  Courtrai? — The  cheape  ^ 

has  been  as  low  as  £16  or  £16  per  ton,  and  tne  w 
Courtrai  £260  a ton. 
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16788.  And  it  is  all  flax? — All  flax.  I suppose  the 
cheapest  Russian  to-day  would  be  £20  or  so ; I have  not 
looked  at  the  quotations. 

16789.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — What  quantity  would 
' be  produced  in  Courtrai  of  that  £250  a ton  flax — about 
how  much? — Oh,  not  much;  I am  taking  the  very  top 
quality!  not  much  of  it  would  be  required. 

16790.  Would  there  be  two  tons  of  that  altogether? — 
I cannot  answer  you. 

16791.  Mp..  Crawford. — Some  years  there  might  be 
none  of  it  produced  in  Courtrai,  perhaps  not  for  ten 
years;  then  some  years,  perhaps,  there  would  be  20 
tons  of  it  sold. 

16792.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — There  is  not  a great 
quantity  of  Courtrai  flax  comes  in  at  the  same  price  as 
the  Irish? — Oh,  a good  deal. 

16798.  These  superior  lots — they  are  very  rare? — 
Well,  the  £250  a ton  is,  but  £200  a ton  is  not. 

16794.  Chairman. — I understand  that,  the  flax  from 
Courtrai  is  not  necessarily  grown  in  Belgium? — That  is 
quite  true;  some  of  the  so-called  Courtrai  flax  is  grown 
in  Holland. 

16795.  You  cannot  tell  the  country  it  is  grown  in? — 
Oh,  no;  some  of  it  is  grown  in  Normandy  also,  and  is 
sent  that  great  distance  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  Lys  steep. 


16796.  Mr.  Barbour.— Would  it  be  possible  that  the  Be^ast- 
statistics  get  mixed,  that  the  same  flax  grown  in  France  Nov  l ieia_ 
is  given  in  the  returns  as  for  Courtrai? — They  are  all 
included  in  the  returns  for  Courtrai;  when  French  flax  R.  H.  Reade 
is  treated  in  Courtrai  they  do  not  regard  the  origin  of  Esq.,’  D.L. 
it  any  more  than  you  do  the  milk  in  the  creamery. 

16797.  There  is  no  fear  that  the  returns  might  show 
a larger  return  than  their  own?— Oh,  no;  the  returns 
must  be  very  particular,  because  the  Government  pays 
a bonus  for  every  acre  of  French  flax. 

16798-9.  If  that  is  so  it  is  not  increasing? — It  is  not 
diminishing.  I would  just  say  when  I was  giving  you 
figures  from  this  Flax  Association  report  if  I had  taken 
the  figures  supplied  by  Mr.  Adams  I might  have  made  a 
stronger  case  for  flax.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  exports  in  Mr.  Adams’s  Report  include  the 
exports  to  England,  but  even  allowing  for  that  they 
make  the  total  amount  somewhat  larger  than  we  do. 

We,  therefore,  are  within  the  mark. 

I put  in,  Mr.  Campbell,  the  report  of  the  Special 
Flax  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Frank  Barbour, 

Thomas  Andrews,  R.  Thompson,  and  myself,  and  also 
the  report  of  the  Millisle  experiment,  which  is  a sequel 
to  it. 

Chairman. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Reade,  for  vour  valuable 
evidence. 


John  Campbell,  Esq.,  Ballyhaskin,  Millisle,  County  Down,  examined. 


16800.  Chairman. — Are  you  a flax-grower,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell?— Yes,  between  Millisle  and  Ballywalter. 

16801.  What  points  do  you  wish  to  put  before  us? — I 
will  take  tbe  questions  in  order. 

16802.  Very  well,  do  so.  You  say  there  is  a decrease 
for  the  last  few  years  due  to  low  prices,  emigration  of 
farmers'  sous  and  labourers  and  to  tbe  cost  of  pro- 
duction being  almost  double — all  these  you  put  down 
as  causes  of  the  decline? — I do;  also  I found  when  the 
reaping  machine  became  general  it  had  the  eflect  of 
reducing  the  sowing  of  flax;  and  now  we  have  got  the 
binder,  that  also  adds  to  the  decline. 

16808.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say? — Compare 
the  prices  thirty  years  ago  with  the  present  prices,  that 
18  iii  kkour.  In  the  olden  times  you  could  get  flax 
pulled  for  2d.  per  stook;  now  we  pay  3d.,  and  if  the 
cr°P  bad  we  have  to  pay  4d.,  and  labour  is  scarce. 

• i j it'  ^es‘> — ® the  farmer  has  not  a satisfactory 
peld  that  pays,  he  goes  out  of  flax  cultivation  for  a 
time;  also  the  farmer  depends  a good  deal  on  tho 
decency  of  both  mill-owners  and  flax-buyers,  he  being 
no  judge  practically  of  the  scutching  nor  of  the  ques- 
u°n  as  to  price.  That  is  all  I have  got  to  say  as 
egards  decrease.  The  next  question  : cultivation  and 
vater,  I suppose  you  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence 
on  these  points  already.  I have  grown  flax  almost  all  my 
me  of  farming.  I have  had  a orop  yielding  up  to  114 
nes  to  the  small  barrel  or  bag  and  down  to  40  for  the 
e sowing.  9s.  3d.  was  the  highest  price,  and  I have 
loo  -a8  low  ,aB  i a small  crop.  We  always  sow  on 

W,,1?  0Uj  looal%;  lea  after  first  crop  with  oats  or 
t h,  ’ an<*,mariure  the  year  before.  We  lie  convenient 
seashore,. and  we  manure  on  the  lea  with  tangled 
dn  fd~tllafc  fs  red  seaweed;  that  is  to  say,  we 
the  year  we  sow.  We  plough  the  first 
tL,  _ the  second  year  about  2 inches  deeper,  if 
or  «n^a  -^ruls  *avourabl®,  about  the  middle  of  January 
top  rmLi  ™ar"V‘  We  commence  to  cultivate  about 
ulantc  „d  e °.r  e,  °*  April ; weed  all  rough  weeds  when 
artifinioi16  aboufc  two  inches  high.  We  never  used  any 
hie  Etr.Q,rna^rf  ’ ®s  we  consider  it  yields  poor  fibre  and 
wbfin  Wbl  , avays  requires  extra  labour  and  water 
get  hpcf  gives  a poor  return  at  mill.  I always 

yeans  fr,om  rested  land,  say  seven  or  eight 

two  hnrroi  0n®er, tbe  better-  I never  sowed  more  than 
consiK8  ™ vag8’  Very  often'  latel?>  iU8t  one'’  1 
wish  400  ™uob  B°wmg  on  a small  farm  is  foolish.  I 
I saw  ber®  I visited  Derry  one  time,  and 

flax  thpi-o*11  g°“g  through  the  process  of  watering 
I do  noth?116  or,  tT?°  gentlemen  round  that  district — 
that  d;s<ruS°W  whetfier  any  gentleman  present  knows 
°t,  round  about  Kilrea — they  put  the  flax 


into  the  water  with  the  bolls  down — their  idea  was  T . 

to  have  all  oily  fibre,  as  they  thought  the  oil  out  of  Camohell 

tho  seed  came  up  through  the  water.  I tried  that  Esq  F ’ 

afterwards,  but  I did  not  find  any  results,  and  I quit 

it,  for  the  one  reason,  that  you  cannot  stick  it  down 

so  well  in  the  dam.  I may  go  to  the  next  question  : 

the  cost  of  production.  I consider  that  is  a question 

very  difficult  to  answer  properly.  I allowed  Is.  per 

stone,  besides  our  own  hands.  There  is  the  difference 

in  price  of  seed  as  compared  with  oats,  and  then 

you  must  reckon  the  extra  horse  labour,  and  weeding, 

pulling,  spreading,  carting  to  dam  and  to  mill, 

add  also  an  extra  for  value  of  land,  as  the  crop  always 

claims  tbe  best  piece  of  land  on  the  farm,  and  requires 

the  most  rich  in  natural  manures.  The  labour  is 

about  double  that  of  oats;  about  the  same  as  potatoes 

on  our  land,  which  is  heavy  land.  On  the  whole,  wc 

consider  flax  equal  to  potatoes,  taking  one  year  with 

the  other,  but  a good  crop  of  flax  is  almost  one-half 

better  than  a good  crop  of  oats;  when  wheat  gave  out 

we  continued  with  the  flax — that  was  one  reason  we 

still  continued  with  flax,  and  I for  one  would  not 

mind  the  wages  of  men  if  I could  get  them  for  flax 

work  when  it  is  required,  as  you  lose  by  waiting  too 

long.  Tbe  next  question  is  as  to  seed.  Seed  is  one 

of  the  items  of  great  importance  to  the  flax-grower. 

The  seed  should  be  the  very  best  he  could  get;  a few 
shillings  in  the  price  is  of  no  importance  to  secure  good 
seed.  I was  always  partial  to  Dutch  seed,  E.R.  Red. 

I consider  it  one  of  the  best,  and  it  bears  no  white 
blossom,  and  has  a good  percentage  of  germination, 
and  less  seed  is  required  of  it  per  acre  than  some  of 
the  others.  Riga  seed  requires  more  seed  per  acre, 
contains  more  foreign  weeds,  but  grows  a longer  stalk, 
though  it  does  not  yield  according  to  its  length.  "Well, 

I am  going  to  mention  here  about  marketing;  I hope 
I am  not  touching  anybody  present — I do  not  mean  to — 
marketing  flax  is  a matter  that  the  majority  of  farmers 
are  at  sea  on,  as  there  are  a great  many  qualities  of 
flax,  even  in  a single  stone.  The  farmer  is  really  at 
the  mercy  of  the  mill-owner  and  flax-buyer.  I was 
always  against  selling  at  the  mills,  because  it  spoiled  . 
the  flax  that  is  left  to  go  to  the  market,  and  tends  to 
keep  prices  down  all  round.  I would  strongly  favour 
an  open  public  market  or  auction  market,  carried  on 
and  supported  by  both  grower  and  spinner  who  wish 
to  see  flax  cultivation  continued.  In  reference  to  what 
I have  heard  some  of  the  gentlemen  speaking  about — 
some  of  the  gentlemen  present  are  concerned  or  know 
something*  about  it — this  Committee  may — I have  seen 
the  Dutch  and  other  Continental  systems  of  handling 
flax  in  all  its  details,  and  I consider  it  as  near  per- 
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footio.u  us  it  would  be  possible  to  have  it-,  the  pulling, 
retting,  drying,  selecting,  taking  seed  oil,  and  scutch- 
ing, but  my  idea  of  it  was  that  it  required  too  many 
hands  and  too  much  expense  for  whut  it  would  produce 
afterwards.  I do  not  know  whether  any  gentleman 
can  answer  me  this  or  not,  how  can  they  do  it  by  apply- 
ing Irish  labour  to  the  system— the  expense  of  Irish 
labour?  I daresay  if  we  were  on  the  Continent  and 
had  cheaper  labour  it  would  do.  Well,  I thought  it 
was  a groat  pity  to  see  seed  going  to  waste.  I would 
like  to  see  the  practice  of  saving  seed  brought  into 
Ireland;  I would  like  to  see  it  personally;  that  is  my 

16805.  Where  did  you  see  it? — In  Millisle;  I live 
about  a mile  from  it.  , 

16806.  Do  you  approve  of  the  system,  if  it  could  he 
done?— Yes;  only  I would  be  afraid  it  would  not -Im- 
prove the  Irish  fibre.  My  argument  is  that  when  you 
let  flax  dry  on  the  ground  before  it  is  watered  you 
spoil  your  fibre.  The  quicker  you  can  handle  flax 
after  it  is  pulled  and  have  it  in  the  water  the  better 
for  having  all  what  I call  first-class  fibre.  I heard 
wliat  the  gentlemen  stated  here — that  they  retted  some 
on  our  system.  Were  you  connected  with  it,  Mr. 
Crawford— was  that  the  case? 

Mu.  Crawford. — Yes;  I will  give  the  figures  by-nnd- 
bye.  As  far  as  the  quantity  and  quality  were  con- 
cerned they  were  in  favour  of  the  Millisle  retting. 

16807.  Chairman. — You  arc  in  favour  of  tho 
Dutch  system? — Yes,  but  wbeu  they  wanted  to 
test  a lot  of  green  flax  they  did  so  by  the  Irish  system, 
retting  the  flax  immediately  when  it  was  pulled,  and  it 
is  my  argument  that  you  caunot  have  a first-class  fibre 
by  stacking  and  taking  the  seed  off  before  you  ret  it; 
it  is  my  own  idea,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  prove  it. 

16808.  What  is  your  idea? — That  you  cannot  produce 
as  good  a fibre  after  stacking  and  drying  and  taking 
the  seed  off  before  retting. 

16809.  What  is  the  ground  of  that  argument? — That 
the  fibre  would  be  more  hempy  and  harder  and  would 
not  spin  so  fine. 

16810.  You  know  that  is  done  with  Courtrai  flax? — 
Yes. 

16811.  It  does  not  seem  to  harden  it? — No;  I have 
no  proof  of  it. 

16812.  Mu.  Hinchcliff. — Your  idea  is  that  you  had 
better  get  the  flax  as  soon  as  possiblo  into  the.  water? — 
Yes;  that  is  my  idea.  Any  time  I did  not  water  it. 
but  set  it  up  in  tho  field  to  let  it  dry  I always  lost; 
I would  lose  Is.  6d.  a stone  after  it  was  scutched;  that 
is  all  the  proof  I have. 

16813.  Cxiaiuman. — Well,  will  you  proceed  then? — Of 
course  these  gentlemen  have  proved  that;  there  is  no 
use  my  testing  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I would  not 
be  afraid,  with  all  their  tests,  if  I got  4 acres  Irish 
flax,  and  it  was  divided,  they  getting  half  and  I getting 
half,  that  I would  have  bettor  flax  than  they,  but  I 
have  no  proof  of  it. 

16814.  No;  it  is  a ease  of  having  confidence  in  your 
own  ability.  Well  now,  the  Department's  flax  improve, 
inent  schemes — that  is  your  next  item,  I think? — No,  1 
do  not  think  I touch  on  that. 

16815.  Proceed  then? — Well,  this  is  my  scheme  that 
I am  reading  to  you. 

16816.  .Very  good  then? — Well,  my  argument  against 
the  Dutch  system,  that  is  the  Continental  system,  is 
that  they  require  so  much  labour  to  go  through  the 
different  details  and  processes  that  if  they  were  to 
market  it  as  we  have  to  market  it,  they  would  bo 
losers — I meau  with  Irish  labour,  unless  they  had 
cheaper  labour  than  we  have.  The  Dutchman  in 
charge  knew  his  business  well,  but  he  could  not  take 
enough  out  of  his  workmen  for  the  wages  he  had  to 
pay.  Of  course  he  had  not  the  opportunity  here  with 
Irish  labourers ; he  had  some  of  his  own,  but  he  hadn’t 
the  same  advantage  with  Irish  labourers — I do  not 
suppose  that  system  got  the  best  chance  even  in 
Millisle. 

16817.  For  that  reason? — Yes.  I believe  flax  could 
still  bo  cultivated  profitably  if  spinners  would  try  to 
keep  the  average  price  of  flax  up  to,  say,  8s.  8d.  per 
stone.  Also  I would  advocate  that  the  inducement  be 
thrown  out  to  other  districts  in  Ulster,  or  elsewhere  in 
Ireland,  where  they  have  virgin  soil  for  flax,  to  induce 
them  to  try  its  culture.  Well,  I witnessed  an  incident 
in  Millisle  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago  in  a flax- 
dam,  and  I asked  several  gentlemen  to  give  a reason 
for  it,  but  I never  got  anyone  yet  to  say  what  it  was.  It 
was  in  Mr.  Fulton’s  dam,  a large  dam  about  20  yards 
long  and  4 wide,  and  the  flax  had  been  in  8 or  4 days ; 


ho  had  8 or  4 men,  the  flax  had  commenced  to  rise 
and  lie  had  these  men  to  stone  it  down.  I had  not 
been  down  at  it  more  than  a few  minutes  when  there 
was  something  passed  through  the  dam,  you  would 
have  thought  it  was  a volley  of  musketry,  the  froth 
* broke  out  like  rabbits 


need  to  : 


out  of  a hole.  1 i 


got  it  explained  to  i 


I do 


not  know  whether  it  could  be  explained  by  anyone 
acquainted  with  chemicals — I never  got  it  explained 

1U8J8.  I am  sorry  I cannot  oxplaiu  it  to  you— perhaps 
sumo  of  the  gentlemen  around  uan. 

16819.  Mu.  Crawford.— Did  you  ever  sow  any  of  the 
Millisle  seed  to  save  tho  seed? — No. 

16820.  Some  or  your  neighbours  did? — Yes. 

16821.  In  a general  way  was  there  a good  result?— 
No,  it  did  not  please,  tlioiu;  they  had  not  a good  result 
tuiy  of  them  1 was  talking  to.  Wo  tried  our  own  seed; 
my  father  worked  it,  and  used  to  grow  flax  pretty 
largely  when  flax  was  a good  price.  The  whole  crux 
or  Hie  flax  is  the  price;  if  the  spinners  run  the  price  up 
we  will  give  them  flax. 

16822.  thm  you  do  anything  to  increase  the  yield?— 
There  is  no  doubt  since  ilax  got  cheaper  we  cannot 
afford  to  give  the  time  to  it,  and  have  had  to  do  it  a 
hit  rougher. 

16828.  Mit.  Jam  us  Stewart. — How  did  your  own  seed 
do? — It  did  not  do  well  cither.  My  idea  is  that  we 
luivu  not  the  proper  climate  to  mature  the  seed  here; 
also  a good  deal  of  tho  seed  that  is  sent  over  is  pretty 
well  selected  and  picked  tho  same  as  our  oats  would 
be. 

16824.  Mu.  J.  W.  Stewart. — I think  this  Millisle 
district  is  one  of  the  best  flax-growing  districts  in 
Ireland? — No,  I was  in  better  districts;  we  can  grow 
a stronger  ilax,  but  wo  cannot  grow  a tip-top  fibre. 

16825.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  seaweed  prin- 
cipally?— The  boh  weed  is  an  advantage;  I do  not 
approve  of  manure  for  flax ; I would  prefer  old  lea,  but 
we  labour  too  close;  our  district  is  n labour  district; 
the  land  has  not  enough  rest  to  give  the  proper  quality 
of  -flax. 

10826.  You  say  the  farmers  are  at  the  mercy  of  mill- 
owners  and  flax-buyers? — Yes,  the  fanners  are  no  judge. 

16827.  Did  you  over  hear  of  a man  making  a good 
sale,  oven  when  ho  was  not  a good  judge? — ¥cs;  I have 
done,  it  myself. 

16828.  If  you  were  selling  flax  and  were  not  a good 
judge,  don’t  you  think  you  could  do  fairly?— Well,  if  I 
had  any  idea  of  tho  value  of  it. 

16829.  Well,  could  you  not  ask  that?  In  this  portion 
of  County  Down  there  arc  a good  many  buyers  in  the 
mills? — There  arc  too  many. 

16886.  The  farmers  must  approve  of  selling  at  mins 
when  there  aro  two  open  markets  in  Belfast  and  tney 
never  putroniso  them? — It  is  this  way,  if  you  ““ 
with  your  mill-owner,  you  can  go  aud  sell  youi 
where  you  like. ; farmers  do  not  like  to  fall  out  with  tn 
mill-owner.  , 

16881.  The  mill-owner  takes  the  tickets.  Suppose 
mu  a flax-buyer,  and  there  is  a lot  of  flax;  I offer  8s.  6d. 
a stone  for  if. ; another  buyer  comes  round  and  gives  co- 
il stono  more  for  it.  Porhaps  five  or  six  more  buyers  sk 
it.  Could  there  bo  any  auction  or  any  other 
bettor  than  that?— It  is  my  own  personal  opinion,  ana 
the  opinion  of  a good  many  of  my  neighbours  who  gr 
flax,  that  the  market  is  better.  , 

16832.  Don’t  you  think  when  there  is  so  muen  « 
satisfaction  with  selling  at  the  mills  under 
favourable  circumstances,  that  there  would  b 
dissatisfaction  in  tho  district  where  only  an  odd  J 
went  to  the  mills? — That  is  what  we  think  also,  ^ 
aro  not  enough  buyers  going  to  the  Mills;  n . 
came,  so  that  a farmer  would  have  a chance  of  r 
a low  price,  it  would  lie  different,  but  perhap 
one  buyer  turns  up  in  a week.  -Mt 

16833.  I was  informed  that  tho  imll-°^ere 
lmvc  five  or  six  buyers  at  tho  mill  ? — That  is  .* 
case  in  our  district;  I have  nothing  against  t ^ 
owners  or  buyers,  but  I would  like  to  see  tne 
done  in  the  open  market.  , any 

16884.  You  do  not  think  the  mill-owner 
interest  in  it? — I could  not  answer  that.  ^ 

16835.  You  do  not  think  he  gets  a connnusw 
the  sale? — I do  not  say  that  at  all.  t 

16886.  What  interest  would  he  have;  would  n ^ 
want  to  get  the  highest  price  for  his  client,  ^ ^ 
depend  on  the  farmer  for  payment,  and  18 

importance  to  him  to  get  the  most  for  his  °<* 

Yes,  certainly,  of  course.  That  is  another  tn  s 
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16837.  Would  not  that  be  to  the  interest  of  the  mill- 
owner? — If  you  are  going  round  with  a flax-buyer,  say 
you  are  in  that  business,  if  you  go  into  a man’s  store 
at  any  mill  it  is  natural  you  will  pick  over  and  take 
the  best  out  of  that  store;  you  will  leave  him  the  dirt, 
or  what  we  would  call  the  dirt,  to  sell  to  whoever 
likes  to  buy.  The  next  buyer  comes  round;  only  one 
or  two  lots  he  wants,  and  the  farmer  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  buyer  to  buy  that  dirt  of  flax,  so  a good  number 
of  these  country  buyers  of  small  crops  go  to  the  market. 

16838.  That  is  true? — But  that  is  against  the  price; 
it  keeps  it  down. 

16839.  Is  not  the  remedy  for  this  altogether  in  the 
farmers'  hands? — You  would  say  it  was. 

16840.  And  the  mill-owners  think  they  have  a 
grievance— why  don’t  they  combine  and  refuse  to  sell 
at  the  scutch  mills.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast 
you  would  think  men  would  be  up-to-date.  In  little 
places  like  Coleraine  aud  Limavady  they  did  it  years 
ago;  they  refused  to  sell  at  the  scutch  mills,  and  now 
they  have  the  best  competition  in  open  market? — I 
would  like  to  see  that  established  in  our  neighbourhood. 


, . auutl  bhu  sucn  wrings  as  smihu- 

K is  not  so  much  tire  seaweed 
Ken  which  is  beneficial,  hut  owing  to  its  saltness  it 
eeps  a dampness  in  the  soil  which  is  beneficial  in  a 
dry  s 


vIT;  y°u  apply  sea- weed  to  the  other  crops? — 
, ’ Dut  only  °n  lea.  I have  all  varieties  of  land  on  my 
result  ^ apply  weed  oa  lea  and  it  gives  good 


fjf-  I*au  you  get  as  good  results  from  weed  as 
as  goodamiJard  manure‘> — ^es>  larger  potatoes,  but  not 

^?u,  sa*d  y°u  would  compare  the  flax  crop 
potato  crop?— Yes,  on  our  land,  which  is  hard 


70  E ayerage  yield  would  you  have?— About 
ie&TR  bar^el  would  be  an  average  yield, 

barrd  toE  W°U'd  that  be  on  acre?-We  sow  a 


Rives  a ho*+at  wou*d  be  35  stone  per  acre? — We  find  it 
when  8uffii'ion+°r°P  wben-,  ifi  is  not  heavily  sown;  that 
better  Zf^  9pace  and  air  * allowed  the  crop  fiUs 
^ andthere  is  more  straw. 


Won?  a y?a*_yvi  d wovdd  r°n  have  from  potatoes, 
acre?*  vanety  like  " Up-to-dates  ”?— To  the  statute 


SouEE6  016  sSme  ai'ea  as  y°n  did  with  flax?— 

lm^Rt  aores? 

would'  havp  , a0Cre,s ? — ^0S>  statute  acres.  We 
bout  6 tons  of  market  potatoes  to  the 


statute  acre,  on  that  shore  land  I am  talking  about. 
\\  e might  have  about  2 tons  an  acre  more  down  on 


16858.  Mi:.  Hinohcxjff.— Did  you  see  any  of  the  flax 
treated  aud  scutched  at  Millisle? — Yes. 


Y 15859.  Did  you  see  any  crop  scutched  at  the  mill?— 

16860.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  flax  afterwards  ?— Yes. 
16861.  Did  you  consider  it  very  much  improved  as 
compared  with  that  treated  under  the  Irish  method? — 
Oh,  certainly;  but  I did  not  consider  the  fibre  any 
better;  I did  not  consider  it  fine,  so  fine  as  treated  bv 
system. 


.ur  neighbourhood. 
Of  course  there  used  to  bo  always  a little  mill-buying 
in  our  district,  but  not  much.  It  tends  to  injure  flax- 
growing, because  it  tends  to  keep  the  market  low. 
Now  I have  been  talking  to  gentlemen,  talking  to  largo 
farmers,  and  small  farmers,  and  friends  of  my  own, 
who  have  been  asking  me  the  question  how  to  handle 
flax.  It  is  sown  chiefly  by  small  farmers,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  large  farmers  have  the  idea  of  sowing  flax 
this  year  because  the  price  has  gone  up. 

16841.  Supposing  that  this  year  the  yield  had  fallen 
away  by  one-third,  and  the  prices  had  increased,  as 
they  have  done  by,  I suppose,  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a stone, 
do  you  think  the  farmer  would  still  continue  growing 
flax?— The  price  would  affect  them  more  than  the  yield. 

16842.  Why  so? — Everyone  might  not  have  a bad 

16843.  Take  an  average  all  round? — It  is  not  often 
you  get  au  average  of  bad  yield;  there  is  a good  lot 
attributed  to  soil  and  all  that,  aud  a good  deal  attri- 
buted to  the  farmer's  handling  of  the  ground,  and  all 
connected  with  the  crop. 

16844.  Put  it  this  way : supposing  the  yield  had 
increased  this  year  over  last  year  as  much  in  propor- 
tion as  the  price,  would  the  farmers  not  have  been  as 
well  pleased  as  with  the  price? — You  mean  to  sav  if 
the  yield  had  increased? 

16845.  Yes? — Certainly  they  would  be  better  pleased 
if  they  had  both  yield  and  price. 

16846.  So  it  is  as  much  a question  of  yield  as  price? 

les,  I .would  say  that  if  the  farmer  has  not  satis- 
factory yield,  even  if  lie  has  price,  lie  will  get  tired  of 
it;  lie  requires  to  have  both  yield  aud  price. 

16847.  Mr.  Gordon. — You  said  you  grew  flax  after 
fea,  and  applied  seaweed  to  the  land,  aud  found  from 
experience  it  did  not  pay  to  apply  artificial  manure  to 
your  flax,  because  the  crop  so  produced  was  very  bulky 

and  did  not  yield?— Yes. 

16848.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  result  was  ob- 
tained by  applying  too  much  manure,  and  that  if 
you  had  applied  artificial  manure  alone  the  result 
. nave  been  better? — Oh,  I do  not  call  seaweed 
late  th  ' ■ ab  nitrate  of  soda  aud  such  things  as  stimu- 


16862.  But  you  think  you  would  get  u higher  yield 
by  tins  Millisle  treatment  than  you  would  bv  the  Irish 
method?  They  might;  there  was  no  loss  by  their 
treatment,  they  treated  it  so  carefully. 

16863.  And  have  the  advantage  of  the  seed? — And 
have  the  advantage  of  the  seed. 

16864.  These  are  three  things  they  might  have  over 
and  above  the  Irish  system? — Yes. 

16865.  When  would  that  crop  go  to  be  sold?— If 
they  were  buying  it  off  the  farmer  and  working  on  the 
system  it  would  not  matter  to  the  farmer,  but  it  would 
be  almost  months  before  that  crop  would  be  sold. 

16866.  It  would  be^a  matter  of  a year  aud  a half? — 
The  idea  of  the  system  is  to  have  a body  of  men  and 
work  the  year  round,  but,  of  course,  where  they  work 
in  Millisle  they  could  raise  the  temperature  all  the 
time  and  could  work  in  the  winter. 

16867.  If  it  was  the  winter  or  early  spring? — No  doubt, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  countryside  for  labour. 

16868.  Did  you  sell  any  flax  to  Millisle? — Yes. 

16869.  Could  you  say  what  would  be  a satisfactory 
price  for  farmers  to  grow  flax  for  a central  rettery  and  to 
deliver  it? — Of  course  that  company  was  buying  the  Al 
crops  of  flax;  they  were  principally  buying  the  tip-top 
crops  of  flax;  they  were  there  and  selected  the  best 
crops.  I did  not  know  of  them  buying  average  or 
small  crops — only  good  average  crops  or  better  than 
the  average. 

16870.  You  heard  Mr.  Reade  explaining  to-day  that  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment;  as  a result  of  that 
they  were  getting  au  idea  as  to  its  commercial  possi- 
bilities. I happen  to  know  that  district  round  Millisle — 
what  do  you  think  a farmer  would  be  prepared  to  grow 
flax  and  sell  it  to  the  company  for? — Do  you  want  to 
know  the  price  of  a tip-top  erop  or  a poor  crop. 

16871.  What  would  you  be  satisfied  to  get  for  your 
flax? — If  I was  guaranteed  £11  I would  be  prepared  to 
grow  any  amount  of  flax. 

16872.  Chairman. — That  is  not  to  pull,  ret,  or  scutch 
it  yourself? — No,  I understand  they  would  buy  it  in 
the  green  state. 

16873.  What  yield  would  you  expect  in  that  crop 
that  you  would  sell  at  £11? — Well,  I would  expect  that 
erop  would  yield  up  to  70  stones  on  the  two  acres— 
that  is  35  stones  to  the  acre. 

16874.  At  what — 8s.? — 8s.  6d.  I say  the  average; 
I am  talking  about  the  average  crop,  and  I would 
expect  the  flax  to  give  that  price. 

16875.  Do  you  mean  you  would  not  sell  it  on  foot 
for  less  than  that? — I would  not  like  to  sell  an  average 
crop  for  less. 

16876.  What  price  did  they  give  at  Millisle? — £12 
an  acre  was  paid  to  me ; it  was  not  a tip-top  crop ; they 
gave  £14  and  £15  to  others;  my  crop  was  not  the  best. 

16877.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Has  the  scheme  of  prizes 
for  flax  on  foot  ever  been  worked  in  your  district? — 
Yes,  it  was. 

16878.  Did  you  win  a prize? — I never  applied. 

16879.  Had  you  not  a crop  that  was  worthy  of  a 
prize  ? — I never  went  in  for  that  sort  of  thing  in  farm- 
ing, nor  for  showing  at  prize  shows,  nor  keeping  prize 
cattle. 

16880.  You  understand,  in  regard  to  your  suggestion 
that  we  should  go  to  other  districts  where  flax  is  not 
grown,  that  an  instructor  would  have  a difficult  task 
to  attend  to  many  farmers  in  the  one  season? — Yes; 
he  would  have  to  instruct  them  when  to  plough  and 
how  to  plough. 

16881.  Then  how  to  sow? — And  how  to  sow  and  how 
to  cultivate. 

16882.  And  how  to  pull? — Yes. 

16883.  And  particularly  how  to  ret? — Yes,  and  a man 
to  do  that  requires  a whole  lot  of  experience. 

16884.  Then  you  would  have  to  get  scutchers  for 
those  districts,  because  there  would  be  no  one  to 
scutch? — Ye's. 

16885.  So  that,  although  the  suggestion  may  appear 
at  first  sight  very  feasible,  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culties ? — Oh,  certainly  there  are. 
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16886.  Chairman— You  worked  in  connection  with 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Barbour  and  Sons,  Spinners, 
etc.,  Lisburn,  and  you  are  at  present  Director  of  the 
Linen  Thread  Co.,  Ltd.? — Yes. 

16886a.  You  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  the  flax-growing  industry  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  some  years  subsequent  to  1900  you  had  charge  of 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Department  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  industry? — Yes. 

16887.  Do  you  wish  to  give  your  evidence  m any 
particular  manner? — I will  take  it  seriatim  from  my 
statement,  and  give  my  own  opinions. 

16888.  Very  well:  kindly  proceed? — I think  that  seed 
is  one  of  the  first  necessaries  in  connection  with  flax 
cultivation  that  has  to  be  considered,  and  that  the  flax- 
growers  in  this  country  postpone  the  consideration  of 
this  question  until  too  late,  and  they  don't  give  the 
importers  of  seed  a fair  opportunity  to  procure  their  re- 
quirements at  the  time  when  there  is  a good  selection 
uf  seed  to  be  found  in  the  market.  Since  this  agitation 
took  more  active  form,  and  since  1897,  when  we  first 
started  actively  to  take  an  interest  in  flax  cultivation, 
the  seed  brought  into  the  country  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  that  statement  will  be  corroborated  by  re- 
ference to  the  yields  of  Irish  flax  in  the  last  number 
of  years.  The  seasons  for  the  growth  of  Irish  flax 
have  been  much  the  same  as  in  previous  years. 
We  have  had  good  seasons  and  bad  seasons,  but  the 
average  yield  of  flax  has  been  improved  considerably, 
and  I think  that  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  importa- 
tion of  a better  quality  of  seed.  I am  also  of  opinion 
that  the  sowing  of  flax  takes  place  too  late  in  this  coun- 
try. The  climate  in  Ireland  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  August  is  sometimes  very  wet  and  not  well 
adapted  for  the  drying  of  the  flax  straw  after  it  comes 
out  of  the  steeping  dams,  and  if  the  seed  was  sown 
earlier — say,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  crop  being  pulled  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July — they  would  then  get  into  a finer 
period  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  ponds 
would  be  better  maintained  at  a suitable  temperature, 
and  the  growers  would  have  more  favourable  weather 
for  drying  and  stacking  the  flax.  The  flax  straw  in  this 
country,  in  my  opinion,  is  allowed  to  ripen  too  much 
before 'it  is  pulled.  This  makes  the  steeping  period 
much  more  difficult,  and  with  the  temperature,  of  the 
water  we  have  we  cannot  steep  flax  properly  if  it  is 


allowed  to  ripen  too  much.  Wo  have  what  is  called 
stook  shive,  and  no  matter  how  scutched  we  cannot 
get  rid  of  tho  stook  bMvo,  which  counts  against  Irish 
flax  in  every  process  afterwards.  It  is  almost  impo  - 
sible  to  remove  the  stook  shive  in  the  after  processes  o 
manufacture.  What  a yarn  buyer  first  looks  for  in 
yarn  is  clean  yarn,  and  if  there  is  any  stook  ®b’’ 
offered  to  him  for  sale  ho  concludes  it  is  made  from  an 
inferior  quality  of  flax.  I am  strongly  of 
it  would  really  pay  the  farmers  to  ripple  th® 
when  the  flax  is  being  pulled.  I don  t mean  to  s y 
actly  that  the  seed  obtained  would  be  of  much 
mercial  value,  because  owing  to  the  humidity 
Irish  climate  there  is  an  extraordinary  amount  ot  sap 
in  agricultural  products  like  flax  and  it  is  very  • ’ 
owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  sun,  to  have  the 
tu  re  dried  out  of  the  flax  straw,  and  thus  theseedboUs 
are  full  of  moisture.  With  the  limited  *a01,  . . y 

mers  have  for  storage  purposes  I don  t see  ^ 

can  dry  it.  I don't  count  anything  on  the  value  of  the 
seed  produced  in  the  rippling  process,  but  ...  ^ 

advantage  would  be  gained  would  be  in  the  re  S 
scutching  processes  afterwards;  when  seed  ^ 

fta  itJw  it  keeps  it  in  . Wed  oonditm,  “J 
makes  it  difficult  to  get  it  uniform  in  manu  .jon 

secure  at  the  ends.  It  is  a great  drawback  t P j 
of  the  scutch  mill  process  and  also  with  the  Ages 
cordially  agree  with  the  evidence  given  by 
k„.  that  at  the  .tag.  wh«  the  lat  » 
mer  s operations  should  cease.  The  fa  .„arations 
merely  act  as  grower  and  the  whole  technical  p ^ 

that  come  on  afterwards  in  connection  with  ■ ^ 

be  undertaken  by  an  intermediary  body.  would 

mated  that  the  cost  of  growing  up  to  t s g t a 
b.  *8  3s.  8d.  par  acre.  I 1>?«  “J1"***  ‘V  h»- 
charge  of  6s.  per  acre  for  rippling  the  st  • {arther 
ever,  the  growers  desire  to  continue  the  p facilities 

I would  suggest  that  agricultural  ban  g ^ 

should  be  provided  so  that  the  Sr°war  ° ? exp6D8eB. 

vanced  to  tom  the  amount  of  his  out-of-pock  P 
In  this  case  it  would  obviate  the  great  n ^ tbs 

appears  to  be  at  present  in  hurrying  “be  ftToens«s 
market  to  provide  the  money  to  meet  n vy 
in  November.  , admir- 

16889.  I would  not  like  to  interrupt  you  iba 
able  Statement,  but  do  ^propose  ^ op6ration« 
the  alternative? — I do.  I say  the  farm 
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should  cease  with  the  growing  of  the  flax  straw  and  the 
pulling  of  it,  but  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  farmer  to 
continue  the  other  operations  I have  got  a suggestion 
to  make  in  connection  with  that.  First,  banking  facili- 
ties to  recoup  him  for  out-of-pocket  expenses.  Then  I 
would  suggest  during  the  winter  months,  when  out-door 
labour  is  curtailed  owing  to  the  short  days,  that  the 
farmers  should  roll  or  break  their  flax  on  their  own  pre- 
mises. There  are  inexpensive  and  very  effective  little 
machines  for  this  purpose.  There  would  be  an  advan- 
tage in  this  way,  that  the  farmer  would  learn  for  him- 
self the  importance  of  steeping  his  flax  very  carefully, 
and  carefully  handling  it  in  pulling  and  retting  and  the 
subsequent  drying  process.  Under  his  own  supervision  the 
streaking  would  be  more  carefully  done,  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  straw,  or  rolling  of  it,  and  preparing  it  for 
scutching  would  be  done  in  a less  hurried  manner  and 
more  carefully.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
farmer  to  do  this  unless  he  got  some  advance  on  his 
flax.  He  could  not  afford  to  lie  out  of  the  money  so 
long  as  this  would  take.  Take  the  average  scutch  mill 
in  fiie  country,  the  machinery  is  generally  very  far  run 
down  and  out  of  order.  There  is  no  new  form  of 
scutching  machinery,  and  the  old  machinery  is  terribly 
run  down,  and  apparently  there  is  not  sufficient  money 
in  the  business  to  encourage  owners  to  go  to  any  great 
expense  in  reorganising  their  mills  and  in  putting  their 
machinery  into  good  order.  The  buildings,  too,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  are  not  properly  designed  for  scutch- 
ing machinery.  Then,  again,  the  system  of  ventilation 
in  the  scutch  mills  of  Ireland  is  very  ineffective,  and 
owners  are  greatly  hampered  by  the  bad  design  or  the 
unsuitability  of  the  buildings  and  by  not  having  proper 
systems  of  ventilation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a flax 
scutch  mill  was  properly  ventilated  it  would  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  people  labour,  and  they 
would  give  more  effective  work.  It  would  not  be  such  a 
disagreeable  job,  and  more  people  would  be  got  to 
engage  in  it.  I understand  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  any  men  to  come  forward'  and  learn  the  trade. 
The  ventilation  of  seuteh  mills  has  been  most  satisfac- 
torily accomplished  in  Continental  countries,  especially 
iu  Belgium  and  Holland,  but  there  the  factories  are 
better  designed  for  the  work,  and  they  are  more  easily 
ventilated.  There  is  great  room  for  improvement  in 
the  marketing  of  flax.  Flax  is  a very  valuable  product, 
but  it  is  not  handled  as  such.  It  is  very  frequently 
brought  to  market  in  a dirty  cart  that  may  have  been 
carting  dung  the  day  before.  A cart-load  of  flax  is 
worth  from  £12  to  £15,  yet  it  is  marketed  in  the  same 
way  as  a eart-load  of  hay,  which  is  w’orth  only  £3. 
Flax  should  be  brought  to  market  in  bales,  and  all  flax 
should  be  sold  in  the  open  market.  To  overcome  the 
difficulty  in  connection  with  the  fishery  laws,  if  flax- 
dams  were  made  with  one  of  the  sides  on  a slope  and 
the  flax  stooks  packed  in  crates,  which  could  be  let 
down  the  slope  into  the  dam,  it  would  obviate  all  diffi- 
culty. When  the  flax  is  sufficiently  retted  the  crates 
could  be  pulled  on  to  the  bank  and  the  flax  taken  out. 
Then  the  water  could  remain  in  the  flax-dam  until  a 
favourable  opportunity  arose  to  run  it  off.  This  sys- 
tem of  steeping  in  crates  is  the  same  as  is  adopted  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Lys  in  Belgium.  I am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  all  flax  straw  brought  to  a scutch  mill 
s“°^d  be  weighed,  and  that  the  scutched  flax  and  tow 
produced  should  be  weighed  and  returned  to  the  farmer. 
That,  sir,  is  the  gist  of  my  evidence. 

16890.  First  of  all,  I would  like  you  to  elaborate  that 
P“rt  °J  jour  evidence  where  you  suggest  that  the  fanner 
should  be  the  grower  of  flax  and  should  stop  there. 
What  would  you  do  with  the  flax  after  he  grows  it? — 

. f‘‘>  511  intermediary  body  would  have  to  be  formed — 
either  a.  body  of  capitalists  or  a society  of  farmers  who 
would  either  buy  the  straw  from  the  grower  or  advance 
him  money — say  it  was  a society  of  farmers,  they  would 
sufficient  money  to  recoup  him  for  his  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,  and  then  deal  with  his  straw,  scutch 
it  for  him  and  sell  it. 

16891.  Do  you  see  any  likelihood  of  that  taking  place? 
upposmg  we  would  make  such  a recommendation 

, ^ °een  suggested  by  one  or  two  other  witnesses 
in  W6  jVe  bought  a good  deal  about  it — suppos- 
es that,  and  we  made  the  recommendation, 

wnat  do  you  think  would  be  the  result?  Do  you  think 
®-.ar8  “e?Tm  Belfast  who  would  come  forward  and 
»ke  it  up?— No. 

tl. q 'Who  would  take  it  up? — It  would  devolve  on 
I am  afraid. 

comhi„;tfatUr^ ’ because  it  would  be  syndicates  and 
ation8  of  farmers  themselves? — Yes. 


16894.  The  individual  members  of  the  society  would 
sell  to  the  co-operate  body  all  tbe  flax,  and,  I presume, 
they  would  appoint  someone  to  look  after  it  and  see 
it  was  properly  finished  by  labour.  Do  you  think  in 
practice  that  would  work  out;  the  farmer  would  not 
care  once  the  flax  was  sold  what  became  of  it;  he 
would  have  to  get  his  money,  would  he  not? — If  the 
farmer  was  interested  in  the  society  as  a shareholder 
and  participated  in  any  profit  made  by  the  society  it 
should  appeal  to  him. 

16895.  No  one  knows  better  than  you  how  hard  it  is 
to  get  farmers  to  combine,  and  no  one  has  done  so  much 
as  you  to  get  them  to  try  to  combine,  and  you  know 
that  even  in  small  undertakings  they  have  not  been 
successful? — There  have  been  a great  many  difficulties, 
I know. 

16896.  We  had  evidence  here  and  evidence  from 
others  interested  in  co-operative  societies  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  been  a failure.  I don’t  say  I accept 
that,  but  that  evidence  has  been  given  in  regard  to 
small  societies.  Would  the  co-operative  system  not  be 
more  likely  to  be  a failure  in  this  larger  undertaking 
you  are  sketching  for  us? — No,  if  you  got  proper 
management.  At  first  there  is  the  great  difficulty  to 
overcome  that  if  any  profit  is  made  the  farmers  are 
too  anxious  to  divide  that  profit  immediately,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  interest  on  the  money 
invested. 

16897.  A committee  of  farmers  would  take  the  whole 
responsibility.  Some  of  the  committee  men  would 
have  to  go  round  each  individual  farmer,  who,  I pre- 
sume, would  have  to  give  facilities  for  treating  the  flax, 
drying  it,  or  whatever  process  they  would  adopt. 
Now,  is  it  likely  that  the  farmer  once  he  got  his  money 
would  give  these  facilities?  Would  he  not  take  more 
interest  in  the  flax  when  it  is  his  own  property,  and 
when  he  would  know  that  if  he  was  not  careful  he 
would  lose? — I see  what  you  mean. 

16898.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  present  to  my 
mind? — Supposing  he  would  go  one  6tage  farther,  and 
that  the  farmer  retted  his  own  flax  and  handed  it  over 
retted  to  the  mill  you  would  overcome  the  cartage 
difficulties,  and  have  the  labour  concentrated  in  the 
mill  alone. 

16899.  That  is  the  present  system? — Yes.  He  rets 
his  flax  himself,  and  hands  it  over  to  the  society. 

16900.  I understand  he  does  not  get  the  full  price  in 
advance  at  present? — He  has  to  wait  until  it  is  sold. 

16901.  He  has  to  take  his  chances? — Yea. 

16902.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  a syndi- 
cate— men  with  capital — buying  the  flax  crops? — You 
won't  get  the  capital  subscribed.  I am  sure  you  would 
not,  unless  a sudden  change  has  come  over  the  spinners 
to  act  in  a philanthropic  manner  and  to  have  a gamble 
in  the  thing — they  have  not  so  far  shown  any  desire 
to  do  so. 

16903.  It  comes  to  this — the  farmer  would  be  the 
grower,  and  as  soon  as  his  crop  was  grown,  dried 
and  retted  he  would  then  cease  to  own  it-,  and 
it  would  be  bought  by  the  society,  and  he  would  get  an 
advance  from  the  bank.  Do  you  think  banka  would  be 
willing  to  advance  money  on  such  a commodity  as  flax, 
which  is  liable  to  destruction  in  various  ways? — They 
do  at  present.  The  ordinary  banks  do. 

16904.  Do  insurance  companies  readily  take  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  flax? — Oh,  yes. 

16905.  And  you  think  banks  do? — I cannot  state  de- 
finitely. I believe  I have  heard  they  do. 

16906.  They  have  taken  the  crop  as  security? — They 
have  advanced  a certain  amount  on  it. 

16907.  There  are  various  points  in  regard  to  market- 
ing and  rettine.  and  some  of  the  other  members  of  thp 
Committee  will  ask  you  about  them.  First  of  all,  I 
would  like  to  know  about  these  co-operative  societies. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  why  these  are  not  so 
successful  as  we  would  have  liked;  what  is  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  their  want  of  success? — There  are  many 
factors  to  contend  with.  It  is  difficult  to  get  suitable 
premises,  and  the  society  had  difficulty  in  securing  a 
scutch  mill  at  a rate  that  would  pay  the  seuteh  mill- 
owner  and  the  society.  They  were  charged  a very  high 
rent  for  any  mill  they  got  a hold  of.  In  the  first  case 
the  society  did  fairly  well  as  long  as  they  had  a capable 
manager,  a man  who  devoted  his  attention  entirely  to 
flax,  and  who  was  familiar  with  the  prices;  but  when 
they  loBt  the  services  of  such  a man  as  that  the 
society  dwindled  away,  and  the  members  would  not 
take  any  trouble  in  the  matter, 
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36908.  It  depends  then  largely  on  the  services  of  a 
good  expert?— A person  who  would  devoto  his  entire 
attention  to  it  and  keep  the  farmer  up.  to  the  mark. 

16909.  Of  course,  there  arc  many  things  in  regard  to 
which  farmers  could  combine  besides  merely  scutching. 
They  could'  combine  to  buy  seed,  and  also  to  have  the 
services  of  an  expert  to  advise  in  the  various  operations 
and  to  help  in  the  sale.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  have  a flax  mill:  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 

have  useful  combinations  of  farmers  for  a variety  ol 
purposes?  Don’t  you  think  that  of  all  the  work  wo 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  ten  years— work  m which 
vou,  Mr.  Barbour,  took  an  active  interest  as  Ions  as 
vou  wore  resident  here— the  most  important  thing 
lias  been  the  supplying  of  technical  advice  through  1 ho 
means  of  instructors.  Would  you  agree  with  that?— 
That  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

36910.  Vou  agree  it  has  been  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Would  you  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
supplying  of  these  instructors  has  been  very  .valuable 
in  stirring  up  competition  and  interest,  and  in  many 
cases  getting  farmers  to  grow  flax  wlio  didn  t under- 
stand the  various  processes? — Yes. 

16911.  Would  yon  be  in  favour  of  an  extension  of 
that  system?— Very  strongly. 

16912.  Getting  more  experts?  Do  you  think  their 
operations  should  nob  be  directed  from  the  Department, 
but  by  a combination  of  farmers  themselves?— I think 
it  would  be  better. 

16913.  Don’t  you  think  a great  deal  could  bo  done  in 
that  way? — An  immense  improvement  could  be  effected 
in  that  way. 

16914.  And  then,  without  going  so  far  as  your  sug- 
gestion as  to  getting  a body  of  men.  either  a syndicate 
of  farmers  or  an  outside  syndicate,  to  take  charge  of 
the  flax  once  grown,  it  would  lie  a great  advance  if  they 
got  instructors,  and  got  mills,,  if  necessary,  where  there 
are  no  mills,  or  utilised  existing  mills,  and'  made  far 
more  use  of  a good  instructor? — Oil,  yes,  that  would 
help  them  immensely.  These  men  would  be  better  up 
in  the  different  methods.  An  instructor  would  be  of 
great  assistance. 

16915.  A good  deal  of  the  drawback  in  handling  the 
flax  crop  is  largely  due  in  some  eases  to  farmers  being 
busy  men,  and  not,  perhaps,  having  seen  flax  treated 
iu  such  a skilful  manner  as  you  suggest.  You  suggest 
that  flax  is  brought  to  market  in  some  instances  in  carts 
that  had  been  used  in  conveying  dung.  A great  many 
of  these  points  would  require  the  attention  of  some- 
one with  a head,  who  would  put  his  ideas  into  practice, 
and  that  could  only  be  done  by  a specialist? — That  is 
the  only  way  you  could  bring  an  improvement  about. 

16916.  With  regard  to  scutching,  we  have  had  very 
little  information.  As  a whole,  we  have  had  very  few 
complaints  from  witnesses  about  scutching.  Would 
you  agree  that  scutching  has  improved  as  well  as  the 
seed? — I think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  since 
public  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  scutching  has 
improved. 

16917.  In  some  cases  the  experiments  you  carried 
out  at  Cartliall  were  instrumental  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  subject  and  in  getting  scutch  mill-owners  to 
compare  their  own  results  with  our  results? — But,  un- 
fortunately, that  little  Carthall  mill  only  served  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  In  that  neighbourhood  it 
did  a great  deal  of  good. 

16918.  At  any  rate,  seutehing  has  improved? — I think 
it  has. 

16919.  And,  therefore,  you  think  the  money  spent  on 
these  trials  was  not  wasted? — It  accomplished  some 
good,  no  doubt. 

16920.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  continuing  that 
work  not  exactly  on  the  same  lines,  but  in  the  same 
direction? — These  general  demonstrations  did  a great 
deal  of  good. 

16921.  Demonstrations  stimulate  scutch  mill-owners 
to  greater  interest  in  comparing  results  with  those  of 
their  neighbours? — I quite  agree  with  that. 

16922.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  all  that  work 
should  be  continued? — Yes. 

16928.  With  regard  to  another  subject — the  general 
decline  of  the  industry — flax  has  not  declined  so  much 
in  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years? — No,  it  has  re- 
mained practically  stationary. 

16924.  In  that  respect  it  corresponds  very  much  with 
what  has  taken  place  in  Continental  countries? — Yes. 

16925.  Do  you  yourself  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
a further  decrease  and  that  the  present  improvement  is 


only  one  of  the  fluctuations  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected  for  a long  period,  and  that  we  may  expect  a further 
series  of  bad  years  ending  eventually  in  the  extinction 
of  the  crop  in  this  country? — There  is  a good  demand 
for  Irish  flax.  It  will  never  become  extinct.  For  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  the  production  of  flax  has  met 
almost  the  demand.  There  is  not  sufficient  margin  of 
over-production  to  create  any  stock,  and  this  year  we 
have  reached  a point  where  production  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  requirements. 

16926.  About  what  time  would  you  say  the  over- 
production of  flax  ceased;  there  was  over-production, 
was  there  not? — Yes.  there  was  over-production;  when 
there  wore  from  70,000  to  80,000  acres  there  was  over- 
production in  this  country,  hut  Continental  countries 
have  increased  their  production  enormously  since,  and 
with  the  improvement  in  flax-spinning  machinery 
spinners  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  a lower  quality 
of  flax  than  in  the  old  days ; they  use  more  Russian 
flax  now.  Tho  Russian  crop  1ms  increased  enormously, 
and  spinners  use  more  of  it,  hut  for  finer  grades  of 
yarns  the  production  of  flax  is  about  equal  to  con- 
sumption. 

16927.  You  think  tlie  growing  of  Irish  flax  is  a real 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  linen  in- 
dustry?— The  linen  industry  would  be  in  a worse  condi- 
tion if  there  was  no  Irish  flax. 

16928.  There  aro  Irish  spinners  who  don’t  buy  Irish 
flax? — T am  awnro  of  that. 

16928a.  Do  you  think  that  those  Irish  mills  that  pur. 
chase  Irish  flax  lose  by  it? — The  Irish  spinners  have 
developed  a trade  for  Tight-coloured  yarns,  and  Irish 
flax  is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Some  mills  only 
make  these  light-coloured  yarns,  and  they  must  go  to 
tho  Continent  to  procure  flax  that  will  suit  this  trade. 

16929.  Colour  is  not  a serious  matter — could  that 
nob  be  overcome? — No.  They  buy  tlie  yams  in  a light- 
coloured  stage.  Buyers  demand  it. 

16930.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  that? — That  I can- 
not tell  you.  Buyers  demand  it. 

16931.  Is  it  a fashion? — No,  a necessity. 

16932.  Will  Irish  flax  not  bleach  so  as  to  get  over 
that  difficulty? — It  lends  itself  to  all  processes. 

16933.  What  can  bo  the  advantage  in  having  light- 
coloured  yarns  when  the  final  product  of  the  one  will 
be  as  white  as  the  other? — That  is  beyond  my  experi- 
ence. We  don’t  go  beyond  the  stage  of  spinning  yarns. 

16934.  You  think  while  some  of  the  mills  do  without 
Irish  flax  some  cannot  do  without  it,  and  that  there 
will  always  be  a demand  for  it? — There  will  be  always 
a demand  for  Irish  flax.  . . 

16935.  In  the  thread  industry,  I understand,  it  is 
more  necessary  than  for  other  purposes? — We  use  it 
very  largely. 

16936.  Is  it  necessary  for  some  classes  of  goods?— 
We  give  it  a preference  for  some. 

16937.  Then  some  spinners  must  have  a quantity  of 
Irish  flax? — Where,  colour  does  not  come  in  I think 
Irish  flax  must  be  used  to  help  out  other  flaxes.  We 
could  not  get  on  with  only  Courtrai  or  Dutch  to  make 
yams. 

3.6938.  If  there  is  any  economic  reason  why  flax  can 
bo  produced  on  the  Continent  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
produced  in  Ireland,  and  if  the  Irish  farmers  are  not 
finding  it  profitable  and  if  the  spinners  say, 
don’t  mind,  we  can  do  without  it,”  would  not  the  in 
flax  industry  disappear  eventually  unless  there 
reason  whereby  spinners  must  have  Irish  flax,  uno 
present  conditions  I don't  believe  the  Irish  spinner  os 
do  without  Irish  flax. 

16939.  I wish  to  press  you  on  that  point?  i 11011 
see  how  they  can  do  without  it. 

16940.  You  don’t  think  the  Irish  industry  can  be  car- 
ried on  without  Irish  flax? — It  is  essential  to  the 
dustry.  . _ 

16941.  And  wherever  help  or  assistance  J®  ?? 
from  it  should  bo  provided  if  the  future  of  the  J 
industry  is  to  be  secured? — Yes,  irrespective  of  my 


16942.  I mean  that.  Now  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  about  marketing,  that  is  one  of  the  gr™ 
troubles  according  to  the  evidence  given.  A 1 .. 

does  not  know  the  value  of  flax,  and  cannot  kno  • 
It  is  not  bis  business,  and  the  farmer,  01°ourJore 
sometimes  suspicious  of  persons  who  ™ow,  a 
about  it  than  he  does  himself,  and  he 
feeling  he  is  not  fairly  treated.  First,  he  says  t ^ 
spinners  give  higher  prices  for  foreign  flax. 
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a-rain,  he  asserts,  or,  at  least,  he  believes,  that  the 
buver's  employ  means  to  reduce  the  value  of  his  flax 
bv”a  system  of  going  round  the  mills,  selecting  which 
mill  to  go  to,  and  adopting  a system  of  employing 
jobbers  in  the  market.  Is  there  anything  in  that?— 
Nothing  whatever.  There  is  keen  competition  among 
buyers,  especially  for  good  lots. 

16943.  Are  you  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
there  is  no  arrangement  between  buyers  as  to  what 
mills  they  will  visit?— There  is  no  ariangement.  I was 
through  all  the  flax  markets  for  an  entire  season,  and  I 
never  came  across  anything  like  that. 

16944.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statement  that  buyers 
employ  jobbers  to  do  their  work  for  them  while  they 
look  on?— That  is  not  right. 

16945.  Nor  is  it  true  that  spinners  give  a better  price 
for  foreign  than  for  Irish  flax? — No. 

16946.  For  the  same  class  of  goods? — No;  they  are 
guided  in  their  operations  by  the  tone  of  the  foreign 
market.  "We  know  what  we  pay  for  flax  in  Rotterdam 
or  Courtrai,  and  we  are  guided  by  the  tone  of  the 
foreign  market. 

16947.  But  these  suspicions  exist  in  the  farmers' 
minds? — Yes. 

16948.  And  you  agree  with  me  that  by  reason  of 
these  suspicions  they  are  deterred  from  growing  flax? — 
It  has  a tendency  that  way. 

16949.  When  a farmer  -lias  corn,  sheep,  pigs  or  cattle 
for  sale  he  can  go  into  the  market  and  meet  the  buyer 
on  common  ground,  but  he  cannot  do  so  in  the  case  of 
flax? — He  has  an  advantage  in  other  crops.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  prices,  and  there  is  less  technicality  in 
judging  the  price  of  oats.  Flax  is  such  a technical  com- 
modity that  few  flax  buyers  know  the  value  of  it. 

16950.  And  scutch  mill-owners  cannot  tell  the  value 
of  it? — No;  they  cannot  tell  there  is  a shortage  in  n 
particular  class  of  yarns,  and  that  there  must  be  a de- 
mand to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

16951.  That  can  only  be  known  by  an  expert? — Yes. 

10952.  That  is  a real  difficulty — this  want  of  confidence 
in  the  minds  of  the  farmers  which  has  been  impressed 
on  us  by  many  witnesses.  Farmers  hove  a want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  buyers,  and  they  will  not  grow  the  crop. 

I think  some  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  that 
want  of  confidence,  and  liow  it  is  to  he  done  is  a deli- 
cate question.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  one  of 
the  best  things'  would  be  to  develop  a system  of  com- 
bination of  farmers,  and  let  them  have  their  expert 
salesman,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  study  flax, 
and  although  he  might  not  know  the  value  of  flax 
absolutely,  yet  he  would  go  much  nearer  to  it  than  the 
farmer,  and'  would  therefore  give  confidence  to  the 
grower  that  he  was  meeting  buyers  on  fairly  even 
terms.  Would  that  be  of  any  advantage? — Certainly. 

16953.  In  what  wav  would  you  suggest  we  could  re- 
move this  difficulty,  for  that  the  difficulty  exists  I am 
pretty  sure? — Farmers  at  present  have  a certain  amount 
of  confidence  in  the  scutch  mill-owners,  and  they 
always  leave  the  selling  of  their  flax  to  them. 

16954.  In  some  cases  they  do? — I quite  agree  with 
vou  that  one  man  specially  appointed  by  the  farmers 
themselve9  to  look  after  their  own  interests  would  give 
them  much  greater  confidence. 

16955.  Thera  is,  perhaps,  only  one  scutch  mill  in  the 
district,  and  the  scutch  mill-owner  is  not  the  servant  of 
the  farmer.  He  is  not  under  his  control.  He  must  rest 
content  with  what  the  scutch  mill-owner  will  do  for  him. 
He  has  not  the  same  confidence  in  him,  or,  if  he  has, 
he  cannot  express  it  as  freely  as  to  a man  in  his  own 
employment.  Is  that  so? — They  would  do  better  with 
a man  in  their  own  employment. 

16956.  Do  you  agree  with  the  suggestion  I have 
thrown  out,  that  there  should  be  a system  of  combina- 
tion amongst  farmers? — Yes. 

16957.  And  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  only  by  a 
combination  of  farmers  that  you  can  hope  to  inspire 
confidence  amongst  them  ? — Yes. 

16958.  Combination  would  give  them  confidence  in 
themselves? — Yes,  and  they  could  meet  together  and 
discuss  their  different  experiences,  and  compare  notes, 
and  that  would  help  a tremendous  lot.  One  reason  far- 
mers are,  perhaps,  dissatisfied  with  marketing  is  this — 
mey  are  often  told  at  the  scutch  mill  in  a jolly  way, 

Sours  is  the  finest  lot  we  have  this  year,”  and  tho 
tanner  might  stand  a drink.  That  has  a serious  effect 
the  unfortunate  man  brings  his  flax  to  market 
an~  unds  that  it  is  only  second-rate  stuff.  Some  of  the 
8ouich  mill-owners  want  to  make  the  farmer  full  of 


16959.  That  increases  his  disappointment  when  the 
true  state  of  affairs  is  brought  home  to  him? — Yes. 

16960.  Another  cause  of  disquietude  in  the  minds  of 
farmers  is  the  fact  that  when  they  hear  yarns  are  some- 
what dear  their  flax  does  not  rise  in  price  immediately. 
There  is  no  one  to  explain  to  the  farmer  how  that  can 
happen,  and  so  relieve  his  mind? — No.  -» 

16961.  It  is  because  the  price  of  flax  does  not  neces- 
sarily depend  on  the  price  of  yarns? — It  eventually 
does,  but  not  at  one  jump. 

16962.  Suppose  there  was  a sudden  rise  to-morrow  in 
the  price  of  yarns  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  there 
would  be  a rise  in  the  price  of  flax? — No.  It  will 

balance  itself  in  the  long  run.  The  spinner  cannot 
jump  up  the  price  of  yarns  suddenly  on  his  customers. 
He  has  to  break  it  by  degrees. 

16963.  You  take  an  interest  in  retting,  and'  you  re- 
member the  experiments  at  Millisle? — Yes. 

16964.  What  was  the  result  of  your  inquiries  with 
similar  appliances  on  the  Continent? — Messrs.  Loppens 
and  De  Swarte  had  an  installation  outside  Courtrai. 
They  worked  it,  and  finally  gave  it  up,  finding  the  cost 
of  producing  flax  in  that  way  too  great  to  make  it 
commercially  successful. 

16965.  As  compared  with  the  Lys? — Yes. 

16966.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  in  use  anywhere 
on  the  Continent? — No. 

16967.  Has  it  been  tried  anywhere  where  dam-steep- 
ing has  been  the  custom? — The  Lys  installation  was  in 
a dam-steeping  country. 

16968-9.  Where? — Some  distance  from  the  Lys  in  a 
district  where  dam-steeping  was  used. 

Mr.  Hinchcliff, — Neerpelt. 

16970.  Chairman. — That  has  been  tried,  but  has  not 
been  a commercial  concern? — Yes. 

16971.  With  regard  to  the  flax  that  comes  from  the 
Lys,  it  is  grown  to  a small  extent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lys,  and  all  over  parts  of  Belgium,  perhaps  Hol- 
land, and  perhaps  France? — The  majority  comes  from 
Holland  and  France. 

16972.  The  flax  is  bought  from  farmers  after  being 
dried? — Yes. 

16973.  It  is  bought  by  a syndicate? — By  an  inter- 
mediary person.  There  are  very  few  syndicates. 

16974.  Individuals  principally? — Yes. 

16975.  These  must  be  men  of  money? — Yes,  they 
make  a business  of  it. 

16976.  They  must  have  a considerable  amount  of 
capital? — Oh,  certainly. 

16977.  On  the  Continent  are  there  many  places  where 
the  growers  have  to  take  the  same  trouble  with  flax  as 
farmers  in  this  country;  dry  it  themselves,  ret  it, 
scutch  it,  and  go  to  the  market  with  it,  os  is  done 
here.  Is  that  system  prevalent  anywhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent?— Yes.  There  is  very  little  of  the  straw  grown 
on  the  Continent  brought  to  the  Lys.  A large  quantity 
is  treated  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

16978.  As  in  this  country? — Yes. 

16979.  From  some  of  the  evidence  one  might  con- 
clude that  on  the  Continent  the  farmer  ceased  his  opera- 
tions when  the  flax  was  grown  and  dried? — -No,  the 
Courtrai  people  pick  the  best  straw.  The  straw  is  sold 
to  the  Courtrai  dealers,  but  some  is  bought  up  by 
farmers  themselves.  Some  farmer  might  buy  his  neigh- 
bour's straw,  but  you  may  take  it  that  much  is  treated 
the  same  as  in  Ireland. 

16980.  This  flax  we  hear  so  much  about  as  of  fine 
quality  is  the  pick  of  the  crop? — Yes. 

16981.  And  handled  in  the.  best  possible  manner?— 

16982.  And  it  is  noU»n  average  crop  at  all?— No. 

16983.  That  would  account  for  the  fact  that  while 
we  hear  of  the  grand  flax  produced  at  Courtrai,  yet 
some  of  our  farmers  who  went  over  there  came  back 
and  said  many  of  the  operations  they  saw  were  not  as 
satisfactory  as  our  own?— They  are  identical. 

16984.  The  public  have  a feeling  that  all  the  flax  over 
there  is  treated  in  a high-class  manner,  and  yields  a 
high-class  article.  That  is  not  so?— No. 

16985.  To  come  hack  to  the  first  part  of  your  evi- 
dence, farmers  here,  although  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  there  might  be  great  improvement,  yet,  taken  as 
a whole,  don't  do  so  very  badly? — On  the  Con- 
tinent in  the  flax  business  there  is  a much  larger  in- 
termediary class  than  here.  Although  much  straw  is 
treated  by  the  fanners  themselves  there  is  a good  deal 
of  intermediary  work  done.  . 

16986.  If  we  had  intermediaries  here  to  pick  up  the 
best  crops  and  give  the  flax  proper  care  it  would  fetch 
an  enhanced  price? — Certainly,  it  would. 


Belfast. 
Nov.  2, 1910. 

Frank 

Barbour. 

Esq. 
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16987.  In  this  country  -we  have  not  as  regular  a soil 
as  on  the  Continent? — No,  and  you  have  not  the  cli- 
mate and  the  sun  they  have  on  the  Continent. 

16988.  And  you  cannot  possibly  expect  such  an 
uniform  growth  of  flax  in  our  irregular  fields  as  you 
find  in  the  uniform  soil  on  the  Continent?— The  soil  is 
level  there. 

16989.  And  every  seed  that  falls  gets  the  same  treat- 
ment as  its  neighbour? — Yes. 

16990.  With  regard  to  Russia — you  have  been  there? 
— Yes. 

16991.  How  does  their  system  compare  with  ours? — 
I was  there  only  at  the  time  when  the  flax  was  being 
marketed.  I did  not  see  any  of  the  growing. 

16992.  Is  the  low  price  of  that  flax  due  to  bad 
handling,  careless  scutching,  or  to  the  seed? — The  flax 
is  of  inferior  quality.  Flax  is  a bye-product. 

16993.  Is  it  the  same  variety  we  have  here?— When 
grown  here  it  produces  little  seed.  In  Russia  they 
sow  it  thinner;  here  we  sow  it  closer. 

16994.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a system  of  auction  for 
flax? — I think  it  an  improvement  on  the  present 
methods. 

16995.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  fewer  markets?— I 
would  be  in  favour  of  that. 

16996.  Much  fewer  markets? — Yes. 

16997.  When  buyers  get  together  in  a market  would 
it  not  be  as  easy  to  have  an  auction  as  to  run  round  the 
market  from  cart  to  cart? — In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
a great  advantage  to  buyers  to  have  an  auction.  It 
would  take  only  half  the  time  to  purchase  flax  at  an 
auction. 

16998.  Is  the  system  of  auctioning  extending?  _ In 
farming  business  it  is.  Cattle  auctions  are  extending. 
There  is  a better  chance  for  the  farmer  at  an  auction, 
for  there,  is  a public  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  flax, 
and  he  could  not  blame  the  buyer.  Supposing  you 
had  fewer  markets  where  flax  would  be  sold,  and  where 
farmers'  representatives  could  attend  and  the  buyers 
could  attend,  would  that  be  a more  effective  way  of  dis- 
posing of  the  flax  than  by  the  ancient  system  adopted 
at  present? — Yes,  and  it  would  encourage  spinners  to 
keep  a direct  buyer.  It  is  not  worth  the  while  of 
spinners  to  keep  a buyer  to  buy  a small  load  of  flax. 
If  he  could  get,  say,  ten  tons  placed  at  his  disposal  ho 
would  keep  a direct  buyer. 

16999.  Say  after  Christmas,  when  the  rush  is  over, 
and  there  are  small  lots,  it  is  not  worth  the  buyer's 
while  to  attend  the  market — it  would  get  over  that  diffi- 
culty?— Yes. 

17000.  And  it  would  also  get  over  the  difficulty  of 
extending  the  area  over  which  flax  is  grown? — Yes. 

17001.  Our  friend's  from  Mayo  and  Cork  and  other 
places  far  removed  from  a market  would  have  some 
place  to  send  it  to? — Yes,  and  they  would  not  be  incon- 
venienced by  standing  out  of  their  money. 

17002.  Take  the  farmer  in  Mayo;  supposing  he 
wanted  to  send  his  flax  to  market  he  would  then  have 
a choice  of  market? — Take  Mayo,  under  that  sugges- 
tion you  could  have  only  two  markets  in  the  year,  and 
you  would  not  have  a sufficient  quantity  of  flax  in  the 
market  to  get  buyers  to  go  down. 

17003.  Suppose  there  was  a market  in  Belfast? — Yes. 
17004.  He  would  have  a place  to  send  it  to  and  some- 
one to  take  eharge  of  it.  At  present  there  is  no  one 
to  take  ebarge  of  it,  and  he  does  not  grow  flax  in  con- 
sequence. Isn’t  that  so? — Yes. 

17005.  Do  you  know  anything,  Mr.  Barbour,  with  re- 
gard to  the  distribution  of  flax  in  olden  times  over  Ire- 
land?— I never  went  back  over  ancient  history. 

17006.  You  have  never  looked  into  the  proportionate 
distribution  150  years  ago? — No. 

17007.  You  have  not  gone  back  to  the  origin  of  flax- 
growing in  Ireland? — No. 

17008.  You  don’t  know  when  it  was  first  started? — 
No. 

17009.  It  was  started  long  before  spinning  mills  were 
invented.  It  ha3  probably  been  here  as  long  as  there 
were  people  here? — I never  went  back  into  that. 

17011).  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  from  the 
earliest  times  the  flax  crop  has  always  been  grown 
chiefly  in  Ulster,  and  that  the  amount  grown  in 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  was  trifling;  would 
you  be  surprised  if  I told  you  that? — Yes.  I think  a 
little  was  grown  all  over  for  household  needs. 

17011.  Of  course,  but  perhaps  the  North  of  Ireland 
grew  it  and  provided  linen  for  other  people? — I was 


under  the  impression  the  Huguenots  started  the  in. 
dustry  principally  in  tho  North  of  Ireland. 

17012.  It  must  have  been  here  before  that.  It  i8  a 
matter  of  some  interest  in  this  way.  There  are,  per- 
haps, some  very  good  reasous — soil  reasons — why  It  has 
always  been  grown  in  Ulster,  and  id  not  spread 
entirely  to  the  provinces  P— We  have  got  very  good 
results  in  other  counties.  Mayo  is  a magnificent  flax- 
growing country,  and  in  Cork  they  grow  very  good  flax 
indeed. 

17013.  Only  in  certain  districts  there? — That  is  the 
only  locality  it  has  taken  a hold  on. 

17014.  You  never  heard  of  it  being  grown  in  other 
parts  of  Cork  at  all  ? — No. 

17015.  Can  it  bo  grown  where  there  is  limestone? 
Does  that  determine  whether  it  can  be  grown  or  not?— 
I cannot  say  that. 

17016.  Yon  have  not  studied  this  matter? — No. 

17017.  Mil.  Lane. — With  regard  to  the  trouble  about 
the  flax- water  you  mentioned  as  a solution  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  steep  in  crates,  and  pull  them  out  on  tho 
slope  of  tho  dam.  Would  it  be  possible  to  slope  the 
side  of  the  dam,  and  get.  the  flax  out  without  crates?— I 
noticed  this  difficulty  about  getting  men  to  go  into  the 
water. 

17018.  Did  you  ever  see  flax  steeped  in  a lake?— I 
have  not  seen  tho  process,  but  we  know  where  it  has 
been  done. 

17019.  The  difficulty  that  presents  itself  there  would 
be  the  same  as  in  the  ease  of  the  dam? — Not  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  ease  of  the  lake.  You  don’t  get 
the  intolerable  stonch. 

17020.  It  is  then  a matter  of  smell? — You  don’t  get 
the  same  smell  and  dirt  in  the  lake. 

17021.  How  would  you  get  the  crates  out?— Haul 
them  out  by  a horse. 

17022.  That  would  necessitate  paving  the  side  of  the 
dam? — Some  arrangement  would  have  to  be  made  to 
make  it  easier. 

17023.  Have  you  any  other  views  on  this  question  of 
flax-water  and  fish — any  suggestion  as  to  getting  over 
the  trouble? — Well,  of  course,  if  places  were  found 
where  there  was  good  water  for  steeping  flax— some 
water  is  more  suitable  than  others — I certainly  think 
that  certain  streams  and  loughs  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  flax-steepiug. 

17024.  Where  it  would  not  do  material  harm  to  fish- 
ing? — Yes,  where  arrangements  could  be  made  by  which 
the  flax-steeping  would  not  interfere  with  the  fish. 

17025.  How  do  you  think  that  could  be  settled  and 
determined? — I really  don't  know  bow  that  could  be 
worked.  I suppose  the  Department  would  be  the  pro- 
per body. 

17026.  The  Department  are  specially  charged  with 
fishery  administration  and  they  are  also  interested  m 
flax-growing,  and  it  is  natural  they  should  take  it  in 
eharge? — Yes. 

17027.  You  said  on  the  Continent  the  farmers  send 
the  flax  to  Courtrni  to  be  treated? — Yes. 

17028.  Are  you  aware  of  any  fishery  restrictions  on 
these  dams  on  the  Continent?— There  are,  I under- 
stand, such  restrictions  except  on  the  Lys? — Yes. 

17029.  And  yet  the  flax  there  is  better  than  our  Irish 
flax? — It  commands  a better  price.  It  is  not  better 


17030.  The  fishery  laws  are  not  a . serious  matter 
there? — No.  I never  heard  any  complaint. 

17031.  In  this  country  the  fishery  laws  are 
serious  matter  in  connection  with  the  flax  industry? 
think  it  was  serious  last  season,  when  farmers  w 
served  with  notices  that  an  injunction  would  be  soug  _ 
against  them,  and  that  if  they  steeped  their  flax  1 
would  be  prosecuted.  . . 

17082.  Do  you  know  any  case  of  a farmer  J 
flax-growing  owing  to  the  fishery  laws?— I have 
serious  complaints.  , _ 

17033.  Mr.  Gordon.— You  stated  it  might  be  aava^ 
tageous  to  steep  flax  in  orates.  Have  you  e 
what  the  cost  would  be  of  making  crates  for,  ^ 
acre  of  flax? — No;  I have  not  gone  into  the  m 
closely  as  that,  but  they  are  inexpensive. 

17034.  Could  you  approximate  what  the  cost  w 
be? — I would  not  care  to.  ...  wa9 

17035.  In  evidence  given  over  and  over  Y ot 

stated  that  it  would  be  feasible  for,  say,  a 
a syndicate  to  be  formed  to  buy  flax  hom . t ^ 

in  the  green  state  before  being  retted.  Wo 
possible? — It  is  done  abroad. 
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17036.  Would  it  be  possible  to  dispose  of  flax  in  the 
green  state  in  that  way  in  this  country  ? — It  would  have 
to  be  commenced  very  carefully.  I would  not  like  to 
recommend  that.  It  is  a difficult  job  and  depends  on 
the  season  to  a large  extent. 

17037.  You  mentioned  to  the  Chairman  that  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  farmers  only  to  deal  with  the  flax 
up  to  a certain  stage — the  pulling  and  rippling.  Now, 
if  it  was  taken  over  by  a company  which  might  be  com- 
posed of  farmers,  would  they  be  able  to  deal  with  it 
unless  dried  in  the  green  state? — Yes.  My  idea  is  to 
make  use  of  existing  dams.  They  would  simply  take 
the  supervision  of  the  farmer  away,  and  make  use  of 
existing  dams,  and  keep  them  in  order. 

17038.  Would  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
company  should  be  composed  of  farmers,  who  would 
have  a right  to  the  dams? — Yes. 

17039.  if  an  independent  body  were  formed  who  had 
no  connection  with  the  land,  would  there  be  consider- 
able difficulty  in  getting  a lease  of  the  dams? — That 
would  have  to  be  part  of  the  bargain  when  they  got  the 
flax  to  have  access  to  the  dams  to  ret  it. 

17040-1  Chairman. — And  to  the  fields  to  dry  it? — 
Yes. 

17042.  Mr.  Gordon. — If  handled  in  the  way  you  sug- 
gest would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  purchase  it  just 
after  being  rippled,  or  leave  it  to  the  farmers  entirely  to 
ret  and  dry  it,  and  then  sell  it  to  the  company? — No; 

I would  rather  have  one  person  superintending  the 
retting  of  the  entire  of  the  flax.  The  retting  would  be 
more  satisfactorily  done  in  that  way. 

17043.  Owing  to  the  highly  technical  character  of  the 
process  you  would  derive  more  benefit  from  super- 
vision of  retting  tliftn  from  supervision  of  scutching? 
— Yes;  it  is  so  much  easier  to  scutch  flax  when  it  is 
properly  retted. 

17044.  I think  from  what  you  said  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible at  the  present  stage  to  form  companies  to  deal 
with  the  flax? — No;  you  would  not  get  the  outside 
capital  subscribed  for  it. 

17045.  The  company  would  have  to  be  composed  of 
fanners? — Yes,  with  the  assistance  of  flax-spinners  if 
possible. 

17046.  And  there  would  be  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
capital  even  then? — With  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
tural banks  so  much  capital  is  not  required. 

17047.  You  stated  you  considered  the  present  scutch 
mills  not  properly  constructed  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  ventilation,  that  the  machinery  was  not  of  an 
up-to-date  character,  and  in  a great  many  mills  it  was 
almost  worn  out.  How  would  you  suggest  this  could 
be  improved? — Many  flax-spinning  mills  were  not 
adapted  to  flax-spinning,  and.  the  owners  had  to  pull 
them  down  and  make  them  right. 

17048.  You  mentioned  that  the  profits  from  the 
scutch  mill  industry  would  not  warrant  a scutch  mill- 
owner  spending  a considerable  amount  of  capital  in  im- 
proving his  premises? — It  does  not  seem  like  it. 

17049.  Would  you  suggest  that  loans  should  be  given 
to  improve  these  mills? — They  should  get  assistance; 
they  should  get  facilities  to  improve  their  premises. 

17050.  In  connection  with  the  mode  of  scutching  flax 
we  have  had  evidence  from  spinners  in  certain  districts 
to  show  that  a considerable  improvement  has  been 
brought  about  of  recent  years,  and  you  stated  that 
the  Carthall  experiments  did  a great  deal  to  bring  about 
that  improvement.  Do  you  think  the  shows  of  scutched 
flax  which  have  been  held  in  most  of  the  flax-growing 
counties  have  had  an  effect  in  bringing  about  that  im- 
provement?—Anything  of  that  nature  is  bound  to  help 
towards  an  improvement. 

17051.  You  think  it  stimulated  scutch  mill-owners 
and  brought  them  into  competition  with  one  another? 

It  certainly  does,  but  unless  this  effort  is  carried  on 
and  repeated  the  result  dies  out. 

17052.  You  advocate  the  selling  of  flax  in  the  open 
markets  ? — ,Cer  tainly . 

17053.  You  consider  also  that  there  has  been  no 
arrangement  between  buyers  about  the  price? — It  has 
never  come  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

17054.  Did  you  refer  to  buyers  sent  out  by  spinning 
mills  or  commission  agents;  do  you  include  the  latter? 

1 refer  to  the  whole  body  of  buyers. 

17055.  Do  you  not  think  it  possible  in  districts  where 
commission  agents  are  that  they  reserve  the  right  to 
a ?ertain  district,  and  that  others  won't  buy  in 
mat  district.  I am  speaking  of  commission  agents? — 

nere  is  no  doubt  that  by  buying  at  a certain  mill 
a buyer  will  establish  himself  in  great  favour  there, 
and  other  buyers  will  say  : “ I will  not  lose  my  time 


going  to  that  mill.  The  other  man  will  get  the  flax.” 
That  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  mill-buying. 

17056.  You  think  that  a strong  reason  for  an  open 
market? — Yes. 

17057.  And  has  that  uot  led  to  want  of  confidence 
in  the  buyers  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  ? — The  farmers 
blame  the  buyers  wrongly. 

17058.  But  you  admit  there  is  that  want  of  confi- 
dence?— There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

17058a.  Mr.  Hinchclifp. — There  are  cases  where 
buyers  and  spinners  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to 
buy  at  the  scutch  mills? — Yes,  that  has  been  tried. 

17059.  People  other  than  spinners  were  involved, 
namely,  the  commission  houses  of  which  Mr.  Gordon 
has  been  speaking? — Yes. 

17060.  Would  they  be  prepared  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  spinners  not  to  buy  at  the  mills? — They 
don't  join. 

17061.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  fanners  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands? — Yes. 

17062.  There  are  a large  number  of  farmers  compared 
with  the  number  of  spinners? — Yes. 

17063.  It  would  be  easier  to  get  the  spinners  to  com- 
bine than  a big  body  of  farmers? — It  is  difficult  to  get 
spinners  to  combine.  It  is  more  the  farmers’  interest 
to  combine.  Spinners  get  sometimes  good  chances  of 
buying  at  mills. 

17064.  I think  you  were  instrumental  in  introducing 
the  Pemau-Crowu  seed? — Yes. 

17065.  Tell  us  the  history  of  that  seed? — I found 
in  Holland  they  had  an  association  of  farmers, 
and’  they  appointed  regularly  every  year  a special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  seed  available  for  sowing  the 
next  year.  They  go  so  far  as  to  send  representatives 
to  Russia,  and  this  committee  furnishes  a report  to  the 
general  body  on  the  matter. 

17066.  Were  they  in  a position  to  know  the  require- 
ments of  the  district  before  they  went  away? — Yes. 

17067.  Was  it  the  association  of  farmers  or  the  seeds- 
men that  gave  them  that  knowledge? — Each  farmer 
stated  his  probable  requirements. 

17068.  Would  that  be  possible  under  the  system  the 
Chairman  inquired  about— an  association  of  farmers  for 
purchasing  seed  in  this  country? — It  was  done  by  tha 
Droinara  Society.  They  could  know  their  requirements 
for  the  year,  and  purchase  early  in  the  season. 

17069.  In  regard  to  retting,  yon  gave  it  as  your 
opinion  that  a whitish-coloured  flax  was  necessary  for 
some  branches  of  the  spinning  trade? — Yes  it  is. 

17070.  I think  you  carried  out  experiments  iu  retting 
in  a large  volume  of  water? — Yes. 

17071-2.  What  was  the  result? — That  light-coloured 
flax  could  be  produced  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
tried  at  Killinchy,  and  the  light-coloured  flax  produced 
there  fetches  a high  price.  An  odd  parcel  of  light- 
coloured  flax  is  also  brought  into  Clones  market.  It 
is  steeped  in  Lough  Erne.  You  see,  as  I have  said, 
different  parcels  of  light-coloured  flax  in  Clones  market, 
but  in  County  Down  it  is  a regular  industry.  Two  or 
three  scutch-mills  scutch  it.  It  is  their  principal  pro- 
duction. 

17073.  A light  colour  enhances  the  value? — Yes. 

17074.  Such  flax  is  invariably  steeped  in  a large 
volume  of  water? — Yes.  It  would'  have  been  extended 
very  largely  but  for  the  fishery  laws.  The  County 
Down  people  would  steep  their  flax  in  running  streams 
but  for  the  fishery  laws. 

17075.  It  is  held  that  you  get  this  good  coloured 
flax  at  the  expense  of  yield.  Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience of  that? — No. 

17076.  Are  you  aware  that  steeping  in  crates  was 
tried  in  the  Clay  Lough  and  abandoned? — Well,  I be- 
lieve our  firm  steeped  some  in  the  Clay  Lough,  but 
that  was  only  an  experiment.  We  were  threatened 
with  the  fishery  difficulties. 

17077.  Mr.  Lane. — In  the  Clay  Lough? — A lough 
near  Killyleagh. 

17077a.  Were  you  actually  threatened? — We  were 
told  the  fishery  people  would  be  after  us.  We  were  not 
threatened,  but  cautioned. 

17078.  Mr.  Hinchcmpf. — You  are  aware  rippling 
experiments  were  carried  out  on  green  flax.  I under- 
stand you  carried  out  such  experiments  in  order  to 
see  if  the  flax  would  yield  better? — Yes ; to  facilitate 
the  after  handling. 

17079.  Taking  the  increased  value  of  the  flax,  will 
rippling  recoup  one  for  the  expense? — I think  there 
would  be  less  waste  in  the  retting  and  scutching. 


Belfast. 
Nov.  2, 1910. 

Fiank 

Barbour, 

Esq. 
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Nov.  3, 1810. 


Frank 

Barbour, 

Esq. 


17080.  You  think  that  saving  would  pay  for  the 
labour  of  rippling?— Yes.  The  labour  of  rippling  is 
small. 

17081.  Would  it  be  possible  to  do  it  for  five  shillings 
an  acre  with  an  average  crop? — Yes. 

17082.  In  other  words,  two  men  would  ripple  an 
acre  a day? — Yes. 

17083.  Mr.  Barbour. — Would  it  be  practical  to  get 
spinners  and  commission  houses  to  agree  on  the  pur- 
chase of  flax  anywhere  except  in  the  open  market. 
Can  you  imagine  any  form  of  undertaking  that  would 
satisfy  you  yourself? — Not  unless  bound  under  a 
penalty. 

17084.  You  don’t  think  it  practical  politics  P— No. 

17085.  A combination  is  necessary  on  one  side  or 
the  other? — Certainly. 

17086.  You  think  we  could  get  farmers  to  combine 
if  the  Department  had  some  scheme  of  registration 
by  which  they  would  offer  inducements  to  the  growers 
in  consideration  of  the  growers  undertaking  not  to 
sell  outside  the  open  market,  and-  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  offer  inducements  to  scutch  mill-owners 
to  sell  in  the  open  market  onlyP — They  would  have 
to  exercise  considerable  control  over  those  who  put 
that  into  effect.  It  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
have  a mill  with  a kind  of  diploma  or  some  kind  of 
registration  to  carry  weight  with  it.  It  would  give  it 
a certain  standing  amongst  growers,  but  any  mill,  once 
registered,  would  have  to  be  under  supervision,  and  it 
would  have  to  be  seen  to  that  it  acted  up  to  the 
registration  laws. 

17087.  The  Department  could  insist  on  that  and 
decide  that  the  registration  would  be  cancelled  if  any 
of  the  conditions  were  broken? — That  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  to  do. 

17088.  Would  a scheme  like  that  work? — I don’t 
see  why  it  could  not.  It  would  be  the  mill  owners' 
object  to  get  registered. 

17089.  You  have  been  through  all  the  flax-growing 
countries  of  Europe? — Yes. 

17090.  Do you  know  of  any  State  aid  being  given? 
The  only  evidence  we  have  had  on  that  point  is  that 
the  French  Government  gives  a grant  of  so  much  per 
acre? — Yes ; but  in  other  countries  they  have 
itinerant  instructors.  That  is  a form  of  State  aid, 
but  it  was  not  brought  to  my  notice  that  any  State 
aid  was  given  towards  the  improvement  of  machinery 
or  anything  else. 

17091.  This  scheme  I suggest  should  not  be  very 
expensive? — Oh,  no. 

. 17092.  The  flax-growing  counties,  taken  collec- 
tively, give  a substantial  sum  towards  the  cultivation 
of  flax? — Yes. 

17093.  It  is  possible  this  scheme  might  be  tried  in 
two  or  three  places  without  any  increased  expendi- 
ture?— I should  think  so.  There  would  be  the  ex- 
pense of  travelling. 

17094.  We  have  had  some  figures  given  us  about 
the  yield  in  France,  Hungary,  and  Austria — 50  stone 
to  the  acre,  and  our  average  Irish  yield  is  consider- 
ably below  that.  Is  there  any  explanation  of  that? — 
In  regard  to  the  French  yield  you  would  have  to  take 
into  account  that  there  is  a very  large  proportion  of 
flax  scutched  in  France.  That  i6  leaving  out  of  ques- 
tion the  straw  sold  to  go  to  the  Lys.  The  remainder 
of  the  flax  iB  dew  retted  flax,  and  you  can  get  an 
enormous  yield. 

17095.  Chairman. — Not  in  fibre,  but  gross  weight? 
— Fibre. 

17096.  Is  the  weight  due  to  the  want  of  cleaning? — 
It  is  very  well  cleaned. 

17097.  Mr.  Barbour. — On  that  point  our  farmers 
are  not  so  very  far  behind  as  these  figures  would  lead 
us  to  believe? — I say  our  yield  compares  favourably 
with  that  of  other  countries.  We  are  not  as  good  as 
Holland.  6 

17098.  And  that  explanation  applies  to  Austria  and 
Hungary  as  well? — Yes. 

17099.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  advocate  less  manufac- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  and  you  think  he 
should  'be  free  of  the  flax  after  pulling,  but  as  an 
alternative  to  that  you  think  it  would  be  to  his  advan. 
tage  to  streak  and  roll  his  flax? — If  not,  an  inter- 
mediary should  take  it  over  and  do  the  retting  and 
scutching,  but  if  the  farmer  persisted  and  wished  to 
continue  operations  further  I recommend  the  other 
suggestion. 


17100.  Would  that  not  involve  extra  labour  in  the 
way  of  stacking,  &c.  ?— As  a rule  flax  straw  is  lifted 
off  the  field,  and  there  is  no  room  in  the  scutch  mill 
to  stack  it.  The  straw  would  have  to  be  stacked  in 
the  farmer’s  own  premises  and  then  taken  to  the 
scutch  mill.  There  would  be  the  broken  straw,  and  the 
farmer  would  have  to  restore  it  in  some  way. 

17101.  You  advocated  flax-dams  with  one  eloping 
bank.  Would  that  get  over  the  difficulty  of  removing 
the  stones  from  the  flax? — In  using  crates  you  would 
not  use  stones  at  all.  You  put  the  straw  on  the  top 
of  the  flax,  and  then  planks,  and  stones  on  the  top 
of  that  again. 

17102.  Have  you  tried  or  seen  the  retting  of  flax 
in  crates  in  dams? — No. 

17103.  It  would  be  a matter  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  would  affect  the  quality  of  the  straw  or 
not? — I have  no  practical  knowledge  of  that.  The 
crate  system  is  in  use  on  the  Lys. 

17104.  That  is  in  open  water? — Yes. 

17105.  In  the  case  of  an  expert  who  would  advise 
the  farmer  as  to  sowing  and  so  on,  how  many  acres 
of  flax  could  such  an  oxpert  supervise,  including  weed- 
ing, retting  and  sowing? — If  an  expert  was  wanted 
to  do  the  sowing  himself  it  would  reduce  the  quantity 
of  straw  lie  could  look  after,  but  I think  an  expert, 
by  the  time  ho  got  his  farmer  trained  to  sow, 
would  be  able  to  look  after  200  acres  easily. 

17106.  What  would'  be  the  wages  of  an  expert  in  a 
general  way? — £2  a week. 

17107.  £100  a year  or  a trifle  over  that? — Yes. 

17108.  10s.  an  acre? — Yes. 

17109.  That  would  be  10s.  an  aore  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  flax? — Yes. 

Chairman. — Suppose  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  give  a subsidy.  They  are  only  in  the 
position  to  give  assistance  for  expert  advice,  and  not 
by  way  of  bonus.  Mr.  Barbour  understood  me  to  mean 
that  some  of  our  funds  now  used  for  certain  purposes 
might  bo  diverted  to  the  purposes  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  Crawford. — A farmer  might  not  have 
to  pay  that  10s.  an  aero  for  expert  advice.  It  would 
be  spent  on  the  flax. 

Chairman. — Quite  right. 

17110-3.  Mu.  Hinchcliff. — That  would  not  be  a 
permanent  charge  on  one  farm.  After  a certain  time 
the  expert  could  go  to  another  farmer? — Yes.  If  the 
farmer  had  really  benefited'  by  the  expert's  knowledge 
he  could  do  without  him,  and  a couple  of  seasons 
should  be  sufficient  to  train  him. 

17114.  Chairman. — An  expert  would  soon  have  an 
eye  for  good  men — he  would  train  some? — The  farmer 
would  Boon  come  to  understand  the  expert’s  opera- 
tions. 

17115.  Mu.  Baubour. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  by  the 
employment  of  an  expert  the  produce  of  the  200  acres 
would  justify  the  outlay? — Yes. 

17116.  Will  tho  initial  outlay  be  repaid?— Yes,  by 


the  product,  and  more  than  repaid’. 

17117.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — You  sa.y  flax  should 
be  ready  for  pulling  in  J uly  ? — I think  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  get  it  pulled  in  July,  so  as  to  reap 
the  advantage  of  the  hot  summer  months  in  steeping 
and  drying  afterwards. 

17118.  That  would  mean  you  would  have  to  sow  i 
in  March? — Yes.  , 

17119.  Then  you  would  have  the  frost  to  contend 
with? — On  the  Continent,  at  Courtrai,  where  J 
have  severe  frost,  they  sow  it  six  weeks  earlier 
it  is  sown  in  Irel.nd,  and  it  is  re.dj  for 
June,  and  they  get  the  hot  months  for  the  dryi  g 
the  straw.  , t- 

17120.  Did  you  ever  see  flax  brairds  deBtroyea  u, 
frost  in  this  country? — That  occurs  occasion  J, 
believe.  a . iu6 

17121.  You  don’t  agree  with  hurrying  flax  w 
market?— No.  The  flax  markets  get  well  supp 
with  flax  from  the  beginning  of  November  tin 
the  middle  of  January,  and  you  have  a be  ronse- 
tion  as  more  flax  is  brought  to  market. 
quence  is,  the  spinners  send  out  all  the  buy  f -TO 
time  and  get  their  requirements  then.  It  i f ^ 
sending  buyers  to  small  markets  where 
a load.  If  the  markets  were  more  rQBt 

spinners  knew  them,  there  would  not  be  s . sfcook 
to  get  their  stock.  Spinners  have  to  buy 
in  three  months. 
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17122.  At  present  mill-owners  don’t  know  what  to 
do  they  are  pushed  so  much? — They  get  over  that 
difficulty  on  the  Continent  by  selling  the  flax  by 
sample.  In  Courtrai  or  Rotterdam  market  the  flax 
is  brought  forward  in  small  quantities.  The  buyer 
purchases  the  first  bale  or  two  bales.  The  remainder 
of  that  lot  will  be  delivered  week  by  week  as  it  is 
scutched.  Now,  if  there  was  some  arrangement  by 
which  the  farmers  could  have  a sample  of  their  flax 
scutched — a good  sized  sample,  and  sell  it  on  the 
sample,  and  deliver  the  flax  according  to  the  sample, 
it  would  do  away  with  the  rush,  and  it  could  be 
delivered  as  scutched. 

17123.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at.  Could 
spinners  not  guarantee  there  would  be  no  drop  in  prices, 
and  then  you  would  have  a better  class  of  scutchers? 
— You  wo uld  take  samples  from  each  farmer’s  lot  and 
take  it  round  and  offer  it  for  sale.  You  can  estimate 
easily  the  quantity  you  would'  have. 

17123a.  Do  you  think  that  workable? — It  would  take 
a long  time  to  introduce. 

17124.  That  is  the  difficulty  I find  about  bringing 
flax  in  bales  to  market.  How  would  you  proceed? 
Would  the  farmer  open  out  all  his  bales  and  expose 
them? — No.  The  buyer  would  open  one  bale  or  two 
bales,  and  the  farmer  would  guarantee  his  flax  equal 
to  the  bales  inspected,  but  the  farmer  would  have  to 
make  good  any  differences  there  might  be  in  the  flax 
—any  inferior  lots.  You  must  show  the  buyer  a fair 
sample. 

17125.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  mentioned  that 
good  lots  of  flax  from  France,  Belgium  and  other 
places  were  steeped  in  the  River  Lys? — Yes. 

17126.  And  some  of  these  lots  might  go  up  as  high 
ns  £240  a ton  in  price? — Yes. 

17127.  Yon  mentioned  that  the  average  flax  about 
Courtrai,  beside  the  Lys,  was  handled  in  the  usual  way 
practically? — Well,  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Lys,  but  as  far  as  Ghent,  a little  bit  away,  you 
find  the  farmers  handling  thoir  own  flax. 

17128.  Supposing  flax  is  handled  at  Ghent  and 
taken  to  the  River  Lys  would  there  be  much  improve- 
ment in  the  value  through  that? — Oh,  yes.  We  get 
plenty  of  flax  in  Ghent,  and  if  sent  to  the  Lys  more 
money  would  be  got  for  it. 

17129.  Don’t  you  also  get  very  low  prices  for 
Courtrai  flax  steeped  in  the  Lys? — Yes. 

17130.  That  would  be  as  well  handled — it  would  re- 
ceive the  same  handling  as  good  flax? — No.  When 
you  get  up  to  a certain  grade  of  flax  there  are 
specialists  to  treat  it.  That  £240  a ton  flax  is 
handled  by  particular  people.  Its  treatment  is  con- 
fined to  a few  people.  The  same  expert  men  will  pro- 
duce flax  at  £50  a ton. 

17181.  With  the  same  worker? — The  same  scutcher 
won’t  produce  it.  They  will  select  their  man  for  that. 

17132.  It  is  given  to  different  scutchers? — Yes. 

17133.  And  will  the  scutcher  who  turns  out.  flax 
worth  £100  a ton  make  the  £50  a ton  flax  worth  £100  ? 
—No. 

17134.  We  may  take  it,  after  all,  that  the  quality 
is  in  the  flax,  and  is  not  made  by  after  preparation? — 
Certainly. 

17135.  So  that  if  the  farmer  could  improve  the 
growth  of  the  flax  handling  and  other  things  would  im- 
prove correspondingly? — It  would  follow  suit. 

17136..  So  no  matter  how  skilled  an  expert  may  be, 
no  facilities  and  no  expert  can  make  a had  crop  of 
flax  good? — No.  But  where  the  expert  comes  in  is 

this— he  will  be  more  successful  in  growing  it. 

. 17137.  Does  it  not  happen  that  very  good  growers 
111  Belgium  and  Holland  will  occasionally  have  a had 
crop  the  same  as  our  best  growers  here  have? — Cer- 
tainly. 

17138.  They  have  the  same  skill  one  year  as  the 
°ther.  Another  thing  you  mentioned  was  the  sticking 
shive,  and  you  attributed  that  to  bad  handling  in  the 
scutch  mills? — No.  I said  flax  was  allowed’  to  ripen 
too  much,  and  no  matter  what  machinery  you  em- 
ployed you  could  not  get  it  away. 

17139-  You  find  some  years  this  shive  is  more 
troublesome  than  others? — Yes. 

17140.  Do  you  find  this  year’s  flax  is  particularly 
clear  of  that  shive — more  clear  than  it  has  been  for 
®,.n£  number  of  years? — I have  not  seen  much  flax 
bis  year,  and  I cannot  answer  that, 


17141_-  This  flax  is  just  handled  in  the  usual  way: 
some  of  it  is  not  too  ripe,  some  of  it  is  too  ripe,  it  is 
scutched  by  the  same  scutchers  and  steeped  in  the 
same  dams?— This  summer  was  rather  a cold  summer, 
and  we  had  not  much  sun.  When  you  get  a very  hot 
sun  m summer  time  flax  will  ripen  sooner — earlier 
than  growers  expected  it  to  ripen.  This  year  there 
wa,s  n°  “P*  sun>  and  it  would  not  ripen  so  quickly. 

IiI42.  You  mentioned  that  good  seed  was  an  im- 
portant factor,  and  I agree  with  you  in  that.  But 
supposing  you  were  scutching  through  a large  area 
of  the  country  and  that  there  was  one  particular 
seed,  and  that  the  produce  of  that  seed,  no  matter 
what  time  or  scutching  was  devoted  to  it,  had  a large 
quantity  of  this  sticking  shive  on  it,  would  you  not 
think  the  seed  had  something  to  do  with  it?— No.  I 
could  not  believe  you  could  attribute  that  to  the  seed. 

^ y°u  saw  a farmer  sowing  one  particular 
seed,  and  the  produce  of  that  particular  seed 
came  out  in  this  way,  what  would  be  the  natural 
inference? — The  last  thing  I would  blame  for  it  would 
be  the  seed. 

17144.  You  mentioned  that  since  1897  seed  im- 
proved, and  to  that  you  attributed  the  slight  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  the  flax  crop? — I think 
it  has  had  a great  effect  on  the  yield. 

17145.  Would  you  attribute  anything  of  that  im- 
provement to  handling? — I think  the  seed  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  improvement.  There  was  a report 
issued  by  the  Department  regarding  flax-growing  in 
the  different  flax-growing  countries,  including  Ire- 
land, and  with  few  exceptions  it  was  pointed  out  the 
seed  was  very  bad. 

17146.  I remember  that.  Do  you  not  think  every 
season  has  its  own  drawbacks? — I threw  out  that  sug- 
gestion. The  heat  of  summer  is  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  if  it  could  be 
arranged  that  flax  could  be  grown  so  as  to  be  harvested 
in  that  period,  and  steeped  and  dried,  it  would  be 
a great  help. 

17147.  I 'will  bring  a circumstance  to  your  mind 
which  you  will  remember.  You  recollect  the  first  year 
the  expert  was  placed  at  Coleraine? — Yes. 

17148.  One-half  of  his  salary  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
Flax  Supply  Association  and  the  other  half  by  the 
Coleraine  Farmers’  Association? — Yes. 

17149.  In  that  year  there  were  twenty-five  lots  of 
flax  under  supervision.  He  insisted  for  some  reason 
on  sowing  the  flax  very  early.  There  were  eight  far- 
mers took  his  advice  to  sow  it  early.  He  wanted  me 
to  sow  mine  early,  and  I would  not  do  so.  The  result 
was  that  the  eight  lots  sown  early  by  the  advice  of 
the  expert  were  total  failures,  and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  some  of  the  farmers  who  were  working  in  their 
old  humdrum,  grandfatherly  sort  of  way,  produced  a 
crop  which  gave  double  the  yield  and  of  much  better 
quality  than  that  sowed  early  by  the  advice  of  the 
expert.  Would  you  think,  in  View  of  that  experience, 
it  would  be  a good  thing  to  go  in  for  early  sowing?— 
They  may  have  gone  too  far  in  that  experiment.  Why 
not  try  it  a little  bit  farther?  It  was  sown  on  the  17th 
March’  in  a wet  season. 

17150.  I want  to  bring  this  thing  to  your  mind.  I 
don't  blame  the  expert.  He  got  his  instructions  from 
Mr.  Barbour.  In  the  next  year,  if  you  remember,  it 
was  decided  that  this  expert’s  services  should  be 
dispensed  with.  I told  you  the  reason  the 
man  was  a failure,  but  you  kept  him  on  another 
year.  I have  here  the  reports  of  the  Dromara  and 
Broughshane  experts'  work  for  the  same  year.  You 
did  not  give  the  Coleraine  experts’  work  at  all,  because 
the  results  were  not  satisfactory.  Li  this  memoran- 
dum you  sent  forward  through  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Department  you 
compare  the  flax  of  1898,  the  farmers’  own  growing, 
with  the  experts’  growing  of  1899 — flax  grown  under 
the  supervision  of  experts.  Some  flax  grown  in  1899 
under  the  advice  of  experts  in  the  Dromara  district 
fetched  an  average  return  of  £3  18s.  7d.  over  1898,  and 
according  to  this  memorandum  I hold,  in  my  hand  you 
attribute  that  altogether  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ex- 
perts. Don't  you  think  that  a poor  guide  to  go  by? — 
The  reason  of  that  was,  we  considered  the  season  the 
expert  was  employed  a much  less  favourable  season  for 
flax-growing  than  the  previous  one. 

17151.  Possibly  it  was,  but  it  produced'  a greater 
crop,  and  the  1899  crop  was  considerably  dearer  than 
the  1898  crop.  I remember  it  distinctly. 


Nov.  2, 1910. 

Frank 

Barbonr, 

Esq. 
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MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE. 


BEt-SAsr  17152.  Chairman. — Are  you  trying  to  show  that  the 
' experts  are  not  of  any  value? 

Nov  2 1910.  Mr.  J.  \V.  Stewart.— Not  at  all. 

Chairman.— This  is  an  old  controversy. 

Frank  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— It  is  only  fair  to  have  a fair 

Barbour,  tackling. 

Esq.  Chairman. — That  is  all  right. 

17153-6.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart.— The  next  year  the  ex- 
pert was  put  on  to  the  D unboo  Society,  and  he  fetched 
in  more  good  flax  than  any  three  mill-owners  in  Cole- 
raine district.  How  do  you  account  for  that?— Hie 
first  year  he  was  in  Coleraine  he  was  looked  on  as  a 
stranger,  and  he  did  not  get  the  help  from  the  farmers 
he  did  the  second  year.  They  took  more  readily  to 
him  the  second  year. 

17156.  He  was  treated  the  same  both  years.  Is  it 
not  a fact  that  the  society  bought  their  seed  co-opera- 
tively, and  that  all  members  were  supplied  with  a 
particular  class  of  seed  ? — I don’t  remember  whether 
it  was  bought  that  way  the  first  year. 

17157.  It  was  a particular  brand  of  Riga  seed,  but 
no  matter  about  that.  It  produced  a good  crop,  and 
good  prices,  and  would  that  not  go  to  show  that  seed 
was  a very  important  factor  ? — That  is  wliat  I have 
said  all  along. 

17158.  You  mentioned  that  farmers  could  not  lie  om* 
of  their  money  under  certain  circumstances.  Do  you 
think  if  farmers  really  believed  they  would  get  os. 
or  10s.  a cwt.  more  for  scutched  flax  after  the  New 
Year  that  the  great  majority  would  not  keep  it  until 
that  time?— I can  only  go  on  what  I hear  farmers  com- 
plaining about.  They  say  they  want  money  badly.  I 
have  no  further  information. 

17159.  I will  give  you  an  illustration,  and  you  can 
judge  from  it.  Last  year,  in  fact  for  the  last  two 
years,  the  first  few  markets  have  been  very  dull.  Take 
last  year,  for  instance.  When  the  farmer  got  flax 
scutched  he  didn’t  care  for  taking  it  out.  I had  20 
tons  of  flax  last  year  unsold.  Is  the  statement  that 
farmers  cannot  hold  their  flax  over.  not  erroneous? 
Possibly  there  is  no  one  to  grant  him  an  accommoda- 
tion on  that  flax. 

17160.  They  are  a pretty  solvent  lot  of  men?— 
Would  you  consider  that  applicable  to  farmers  in 
County  Cavan? 

17161.  I believe  it  would? — 1 take  men  with  50  or 
60  stones  of  flax — small  lots.  I don’t  mean  Coleraine. 

171B2.  I take  the  men  in  Coleraine  district  who  have 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  the  bajik,  and  when  they  lose 
oue  shilling  they  get  into  a state  of  desperation. 

17163.  Now,  you  complain  of  the  ventilation  . of 
scutch  mills.  I think  the  ventilation  of  scutch  mills 
is  very  bad,  and  the  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  buildings.  You  think  if  they  were, 
properly  ventilated  you  would  have  a better  class  of 
worker  and  better  work? — I am  sure  of  it. 

17164.  I quite  agiee  with  you  there-  Is  it  not  hard  for 
a mill-owner  to  put  up  a ventilating  fan,  when  he  gets 
no  instructions  as  to  the  proper  place  to  put  it?  Isn’t  it 
only  fair  that  when  a scutch  mill-owner  wants  to  put 
up  a fan  he  should'  get  proper  instructions  as  to  where 
to  put  it? — When  the  Factory  Act  was  introduced  the 
spinners  in  Belfast  thought  the  same.  None  of  us 
knew  the  best  way  to  ventilate  the  mills,  but  we  found 
out  in  time,  and  the  result  is  that  with  proper  ventila- 
tion the  work  is  rendered  more  effective,  and  we  have 
got  paid  for  doing  it. 

17165.  That  is  my  own  experience.  In  reference  to 
that  you  have  been  through  the  scutch  mills  on  the 
Continent? — They  are  perfectly  ventilated. 

17166.  I was  going  to  draw  your  attention  to  that. 
There  is  much  greater  difficulty  getting  Irish  mills 
ventilated  than  Continental  mills.  In  the  first  place, 
by  the  Continental  system  of  scutching  a man  will 
scutch  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  flax  an  Irish  scutcher 
will  scutch,  and  he  will  make  only  one-fifth  of  the  dust, 
and  there  is  another  factor  that  when  flax  is  steeped  in 
the  Lys  the  dust  is  pretty  well  washed  out 
of  it.  It  is  much  cleaner  to  start  with.  You 
have  had  experience  of  the  Continental  method 
of  ventilation.  Has  the  Continental  fan  been  a 
success  in  Irish  mills? — They  were  quite  suc- 
cessful at  Carthail  mill.  They  have  not  been  a 
success  in  Irish  mills  for  this  reason — First  of  all,  they 
were  not  put  up  properly.  Local  tradesmen  were  em- 
ployed to  do  the  work,  and  they  didn’t  make  them 
right.  The  fan  was  loose,  and  struck  against  the 
dust  channels,  and  slashed  the  whole  thing,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  not  knowing  what  fan  power  would 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  dust  from  the  Irish  mill, 


we  recommended  one  to  every  three  stocks.  That  was 
not  sufficient  to  remove  the  dust.  But  instead  of  the 
scutch  mill-owners  saying,  “ This  is  not  sufficient;  we 
will  put  up  more,”  they  simply  condemned  the  thing 
at  once  and  tried  another  system.  I am  satisfied  with 
the  Continental  system,  and  I would  like  to  see  one 
such  fan  used  for  each  stock.  It  is  best  adapted  to  a 

scutch  mill.  The  Continental  mill-owners  have  had  some 

difficulties  to  contend  with  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

17167.  They  had  not  as  much  difficulty  to  contend 
with  as  we  had.  They  had  only  one-fourth  of  the 
difficulty  to  contend  with  we  had? — They  had  to  find 
out  whether  a fan  situated  on  the  floor  would  suit 
or  not.  If  you  take  Holland,  there  is  much  more  dust 
in  Dutch  flax  than  in  Irish  flax — far  more. 

17168.  Probably  there  is.  It  is  covered  with  mud? 
— Yes.  We  find  it  ii»  tli©  factories.  We  find  it  more 
difficult  to  ventilate  when  using  Dutch  flax  than  when 
using  Irish. 

17169.  You  have  said  that  all  flax  should  be  weighed 
at  the  mill,  and  that  all  tow  should  be  weighed,  what 
would  bo  the  advantage  of  that? — The  advantage  of 
that  is  that  the  farmer  would  take  more  interest  in  the 
results  of  tlio  scutching.  Say  there  was  a heavy  pro- 
duction of  tow,  li©  would  ask  the  reason,  and  lie  would 
be  told  the  flax  was  improperly  retted. 

17170-1.  Can  you  learn  much  from  the  weight  of  flax 
at  all  P Would  different  crops  of  flax,  say,  of  the 
same  yield  per  acre,  but  of  a different  character— 
would  the  ono  weigh  heavier  than  the  other?— It  is 
not  so  much  that.  It  is  the  ordinary  principle  of  busi- 
ness. A man  takes  n certain  quantity  to  the  mill, 
where  it  is  to  be  treated,  and  he  should  get  the  pro- 
duct of  it. 

17172.  He  should  get  the  tow? — Yes. 

17173.  There  should  be  some  system  of  valuing  the 
tow  and  finding  out  what  it  is  worth? — There  is  the 


fibre  and  tli©  tow,  the  bye-product,  and  they  both 
belong  to  th©  grower,  and  li©  should  know  more  about 
his  tow  than  at  present. 

17174.  In  reference  to  co-operative  flax  societies,  you 
have  mentioned  a reason  why  they  have  not  been 
attended  with  the  measure  of  success  intended.  You 
say  the  rents  were  too  high,  and  that  the  premises 
were  unsuitable.  Well,  now,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  when  co-operative  societies  don't  succeed  better 
than  they  do? — They  ought  to  succeed. 

17175. 'Will  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  there  are 
good  scutchers  who  have  mills  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  co-operative  society  and  have  no  expert 
advice?  They  go  on  their  own  hook,  and  make  their 
business  a success,  and  they  turn  out  good  work— much 
better  work  than  some  oi  the  co-operative  societies. 
Can  you  explain  why  that  is  so? — Well,  you  are  con- 
fining your  remarks  probably  to  Coleraine.  If  you  take 
other  parts  of  the  country  tli©  co-operative  mill  can 
‘compete  very  favourably  with  the  proprietary  mills. 

17176.  Donegal  flax  is  more  easily  Bcutched  than 
Coleraine  flax? — It  may  be. 

17177.  You  admit  from  the  character  of  the  fibre 
it  is  more  easily  scutched  flax  than  Coleraine,.  whicn 
is  harder  to  scutch  than  any? — I cannot  explain  why 
co-operative  societies  don’t  work. 

17178.  There  is  another  matter  I want  you  to  ex- 
plain. You  stated  that  sometimes  the  scutch  miu- 
owner  exaggerates  the  price  and  value  of  the.  flax  w 
the  grower  for  the  sake  of  a drink?— No,  I said  for  a 

"joHy."  . . 

17179.  Do  you  think  really  that  there  is.  any  scute 
mill-owner  you  know  would  do  such  a thing  do  yo 
know  one? — I know  from  personal  experience  that  a 
farmer  has  been  told  by  the  seutcli  mill-owner,  tn  ^ 
is  the  best  lot  of  flax  scutched  in  the  mill  this  year, 
and  when  it  was  taken  to  the  market  it  only  fetched 
second-rate  price. 

17180.  Is  it  not  possible  the  seutcli  mill-owner 
lieved  what  he  was  saying.  There  are  some  scute 
who'  when  they  come  on  an  easily  scutched  I°t  ot  . 
say  that  it  is  good  flax  and  ought  to  bring  a good  P ’ 
while  other  flax  that  does  not  look  at  all  well  - 
bring  10s.  a cwt.  more.  The  scutch 
say  what  you  attribute  to  him  with  no  such  int®  , 
as  you  have  mentioned.  He  is  giving  an  o . 
opinion.  Is  it  not  the  mill-owner's  interest  to 
best  possible  for  his  customers? — Certainly- 

17181.  He  is  quite  well  aware  that  whether  n « 
growing  is  to  continue  or  not  in  Ireland  deP®  .,  -s 
how  well  his  customer  is  paid  for  his  flax,  so tn 
the  scutcher’s  interest  all  the  time  to  give  the 
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the  most  possible? — That  is  right.  This  arose  out  of 
the  question  as  to  the  farmer  having  a suspicion 
about  the  flax-buyer.  No  wonder  the  flax-buyer  is  re- 
garded with  considerable  suspicion  when  the  farmer 
leaves  the  scutch  mill  after  being  told  by  the  scutch 
mill-owner  that  his  flax  was  the  best  scutched  in  the 
mill  that  year,  and  when,  in  point  of  fact,  he  could 
only  get  a second  or  third-rate  price  for  it  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

17182.  It  is  hard  lines  on  the  scutch  mill-owner?— I 
don't  think  so. 

17183.  You  said  few  flax-buyers  know  the  price  of 
flax? — They  are  few  who  do. 

17184.  How  is  the  real  value  of  flax  determined? — 
The  flax-buyer  knows  the  yams  it  is  going  to  be  put 
into  and  the  price  for  yarns,  and  he  knows  what  he 
can  afford  for  flax  and  what  it  will  yield  in  making 
yarns. 

17185.  He  is  only  guessing  at  the  amount  of  line  it 
will  produce.  He  does  not  know  it  until  it  goes 
through  the  mill?-- -He  can  go  within  a few  ounces 
of  it  if  he  knows  his  business. 

17186.  You  say  very  few  can  do  it?— Very  few. 

17187.  We  may  take  it  then  that  the  average  flax- 
buyer  is  feeling  his  way?— He  knows  more  than  the 
flax-grower  or  the  scutch  mill-owner. 

17188.  The  price  of  flax  is  really  determined  when 
in  dressed  line  ?— Yes.  You  can  then  tell  the  value  of 
flax. 

17189.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
carry  on  the  manufacturing  business  a little  further ; 
you  recommend  they  should  stop  at  rolling? — Yes,  if 
he  wishes  to  continue  the  treatment  of  the  crop  after 
growing. 

17190.  Outside  the  labour  connected  with  that,  do 
you  not  think  he  would  otherwise  be  placed  under  a 
disadvantage?  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a fact  that  when 
flax  is  rolled  for  a time  before  scutching  it  becomes, 
more  or  less,  stiff? — No. 

17191.  It  is  not  in  the  same  supple  state  for  going 
to.  the  scutcher.  If  you  laid  by  rolled  flax  for  a month 
you  would  have  to  roll  it  again  before  it  could  be 
scutched.  Would  you  not  go  a little  further  than  that, 
and  say  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  the  industry,  and 
the_  value  of  the  flax  would  really  be  determined, 
if  instead  of  the  trouble  we  have  now  in  the  market 
the  farmer  would  become  a manufacturer,  and  that  he 
would,  hackle  his  flax  and  make  it  into  dressed  line  ? — 
He  might  as  well  start  spinning  it. 

17192.  You  advocate  co-operation,  and,  no  doubt,  it 
is  a good  thing  if  properly  carried  out.  It  is  a good 
principle,  but  supposing  you  had,  besides  the  co- 
operative scutch  mill,  a co-operative  hackling 
establishment,  where  all  the  flax  could  be  put 
into  dressed  line — would  that  not  settle  the 
difficulty  ?— -It  would  interfere  with  the  flax- 

spmning  industry  and  reduce  mill  labour  in  mills. 
We  . could  not  afford  to  do  that,  and  we  would  lose -the 
iamily  labour  of  children. 

17193.  It  strikes  both  ways.  You  think  the  farmer 
should  not  work  the  flax  after  growing  it? — I say  the 
farmer  is  the  grower,  and  he  has  not  time  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  technical  details  of  his  crop.  He  does  not 
grind  his  oats;  he  sells  them. 

17194.  He  feeds  most  with  oats? — I think  the  far- 
mer should  confine  himself  to  growing  flax,  and  that 
the  mechanical  process  afterwards  should  be  taken 
over  by  other  hands. 

17195.  In  that  connection,  what  other  hands  would 
take  it  up  ? — I suggest  that  the  best  method  is  for  the 
larmers  to  form  themselves  into  a company  and  work 
it  that  way. 

17196.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Barbour,  that  the 
average  farm  labourer  has  not  the  neepssary  skill  to 
handle  flax  properly? — Yes;  he  has  the  skill  if  he  would 
put  it  mto  his  work. 

Wbst  gidu  would  you  put  in  his  place? — One 
man  should  be  appointed  to  manage  an  organisation  of 
hat  sort  who  would  devote  his  attention  solely  and 
purely  to  that  business,  and  he  would  do  it  better  than 
the  farmer,  who  would  only  do  it  occasionally. 

17198.  Now,  take  the  farmer  growing  and . handling 
le  flax  possibly  for  thirty  years,  and  whose  father  and 
sraiulfatlicr  did  the  same — he  has  the  benefit  of  all 
that  experience— do  you  not  think  that  that  man  should 
<?  as  good  an  expert  in  the  cultivation  and  handling 
his  own  flax  by  that  training  as  if  trained,  we  will 
•v’  “y  n association? — That  is  the  kind  of  man 

.on  want  to  manage  such  an  organisation,  but  they 
Qon  t put  it  into  practice,  unfortunately.  There  are 


n great  many  men  who  follow  the  systems  of  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  and  allow  the  flax  to  remain 
ten  days  iu  the  water,  irrespective  of  weather.  He 
says,  " My  father  did  it,  and  it  must  be  right.” 

17199.  That  is  an  exceptional  case  which  never  came 
under  my  observation? — I have  known  such  a case. 

17200.  In  the  districts  where  flax  is  grown  and 
manipulated  is  the  labour  not  tis  good  as  expert  labour? 
—Wherever  an  expert  has  been  introduced  the  hand- 
ling of  flax  has  been  greatly  improved. 

17201.  Is  that  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  produces 
a healthy  rivalry,  and  a farmer  discusses  the  matter 
with  his  neighbour.  Would  that  not  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  industry  ?— But  that  discussion  lay  dormant  un- 
til the  expert  arrived  in  the  district,  and  his  operations 
put  scutch  mill-owners  and  growers  on  their  merits, 
and  that  is  what  we  wanted. 

17202.  What  great  objection  do  you  see,  Mr.  Bar- 
bour, as  a man  who  has  done  a great  deal  for  co- 
operation, to  the  farmer  putting  the  flax  on  the  market 
as  dressed  line?— To  do  that  he  would  be  tackling  a 
very  serious  question.  I don’t  know  how  he  could  do 
it.  He  could  not  put  it  in  dressed  line  as  satisfac- 
torily as  we  spinners  can  do  it  ourselves. 

17203.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  forma- 
tion of  hackling  societies  to  meet  the  demand? — It  is 
not  so  easy  to  get  haeklers.  It  is  a technical  business 
to  put  flax  into  dressed  line,  and  it  requires  very  careful 
supervision.  It  is  very  expensive,  too. 

17204.  What  pay  has  a hackler? — 20s.  a week. 

17205.  That  is  no  great  pay  for  skilled  labour? — It 
takes  seven  years  to  learn  it. 

17206.  What  does  a sorter  get? — Some  20s.  a week. 

17207.  A whole  lot  depends  on  him? — Yes. 

17208.  So  that  wages  would  not  prohibit  these  men 
being  obtained? — Oh,  no.  You  would  remove  them 
from  the  flax-spiuning  factory  to  the  farmers’  factory. 

17209.  Mr.  Bauuour. — On  the  question  of  the  colour 
of  flax  you  know  that  a great  many  yams  are  bleached 
or  dyed  a light  colour  P— Yes. 

17210.  So  that  the  spinner  who  can  use  a light- 
coloured  flax  for  this  yam  can  afford  to  give  more  for 
a light-coloured  flax  than  for  flax  he  would  have  to 
bleach  before  he  dyed  it  this  light  colour:- — Yes. 

17211.  The  spinner  gets  more  money  for  light 
coloured  than  for  a dirty  coloured  flax? — Yes. 

17212.  On  the  question  of  hackling — suppose  one 
body  were  hackling  all  the  flax  of  a district,  is  it  pos- 
sible they  might  hackle  flax  in  such  a way  as  to 
render  it  unattractive  to  certain  spinners? — Yes;  every 
spinner  has  a different  system  of  hackling  to  suit  his 
own  requirements. 

17213.  The  flax  put  on  the  market  is  attractive  to 
all  spinners,  whereas,  if  hackled,  it  might  be  attractive 
to  only  half  the  spinners? — It  is  really  hardly  worth 
considering  this  question  of  farmers  hackling  flax. 

17214.  As  to  combination  among  buyers,  which  has 
been  many  times  spoken  of,  say  only  one  buyer  could 
get  flax  from  a particular  scutch  mill  centre,  is  there 
as  much  danger  from  that  as  from  a combination  of 
buyers? — Oh,  yes. 

17215.  Mr.  Gordon. — Do  you  admit  that  the  pro- 
prietary scutch  mills  do  better  work  than  co-operative 
mills? — No.  I don’t  see  wbv  co-operative  mills  should 
not  pay  as  well. 

17216.  If  not  better? — Yes.  They,  perhaps,  don’t 
get  as  good  a class  of  flax  to  scutch. 

17217.  Do  you  not  believe  that  in  those  districts 
where  co-operative  scutch  mills  have  been  started  that 
scutching  has  improved? — I am  certain  of  it. 

17218.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Strabane  district  quite 
a number  of  these  co-operative  scutch  mills  have  been 
started,  and  that  we  have  had  evidence  to  show  that 
there  has  been  a great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  scutching? — I cannot  speak  of  Strabane,  but  I 
know  when  the  mill  was  first  started  in  Dromara  the 
the  results  were  astonishing. 

17219.  And  it  stimulated  others  to  compete? — Yes. 

17220.  And  brought  about  a healthy  rivalry? — Yes. 

17221.  Chairman. — Supposing  you  start  vour  inter- 
mediary body,  and  you  get  your  expert,  where  would 
you  get  the  workers? — There  is  a class  of  workers 
throughout  the  country.  I suppose  in  the  winter-time 
there  is  a scarcity  of  labour  to  a certain  extent. 

17222.  The  flax  is  to  be  sold  on  foot.  It  is  in 
the  autumn — the  harvest  time — you  want  the  labour. 
Would  you  not  have  to  employ  the  farmers  and 
labourers  on  the  farm? — Very  likely. 
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17223.  That  is — employ  them  to  do  their  own  work? 
■“Yes. 

17224.  That  would  be  no  improvement? — Except  that 
they  would  not  bo  under  the  supervision  of  the  farmer ; 
they  would  work  better  under  the  supervision  of 
another  man. 

17225.  Than  for  himself?— I think  he  would  take 
more  interest  in  it. 

• 17226.  But  the  flax  is  not  his  own,  you  are  going  to 
buy  it  from  him? — But  even  so  he  would  be  anxious  to 
sell  well. 

17227.  If  the  crop  is  purchased  from  him  he  is  done 
with  it.  'What  does  he  then  care  about  it? — I don't 
think  lie  would  look  at  it  in  that  light. 

17228.  Is  there  not  self-interest  in  leaving  the 
flax  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  himself.  He  knows 
there  is  no  one  to  take  the  consequences  of  bad 
management  but  himself,  whereas  by  your  proposal 
you  would  relieve  him  of  these  consequences? — If  the 
farmer  got  into  difficulties  he  would  have  to  repay  the 
money  to  the  bank. 

17229.  Why  not  leave  it  to  him  to  manage  it,  and 
get  an  expert  to  advise  him? — Yes. 

17280.  You  are  advocating  that  the  company  should 
buy  it  from  him  before  the  expert  begins  to  handle  it? 
— I advocated  that  not  because  a regular  company 
was  formed  to  relieve  the  farmer  from  responsibility. 
The  farmers  have  got  to  form  the  company. 

17281.  You  gave  me  the  figure  of  £8  3s.  8d.,  and 
you  reckon  that  is  about  the  cost  of  a single  acre  of 
flax? — Yes. 

17232.  Is  that  a fairly  reliable  figure? — Yes;  I think 
so.  That  is  for  growing  it  as  far  as  the  store  stage. 


17233.  Who  would  value  the  farmer's  crop  if  he  hd 
to  surrender  it  to  the  society? — If  they  had  no  expert 
they  would  have  to  appoint  a committee.  * 

17234.  An  independent  outside  committee  to  value 
the  flax? — It  would  be  much  better.  They  would  have 
to  value  it  amongst  themselves. 

17285.  Do  you  think  they  would  do  it  amongst  them- 
selves? — I think  three  would  do  it. 

17236.  And  the  rest  of  the  farmers  would  leave  it 
to  them  and  be  satisfied. 

17287.  I have  thought  this  matter  out  very  carefullv 
and  I don't  see  how  that  would  work? — I take  it  that 
the  advance  of  money  would  be  made  on  the  flax  straw. 

17238.  You  mean  that  the  farmer  would  sell  his 
flnx  straw  to  the  society,  and  that  it  would 
be  valued  by  three  of  their  own  number.  The 
fanner  would  not  accept  that  valuation.  Let  me  go 
a little  further.  You  could  not  collect  the  flax  to- 
gether and  rot  it  and  deal  with  it  at  one  centre?— No. 

17239.  It  would  be  rotted  on  the  farmer’s  ground?— 
Yes. 

17240.  An  expert  would  have  to  be  iu  several  places 
at  one  time? — He  would  be  flying  round  the  country. 

17241.  Directing  his  men.  He  could  not  have  a fore, 
man  in  charge  of  every  farm.  He  would  have  to  trust 
to  the  fanner.  Supposing  you  got  over  this  difficulty, 
would  you  mix  the  flax  up  together? — No. 

17242.  You  would  keep  every  man's  separate?— Yes. 

17243.  And  sell  it  separately? — Yes. 

17244.  You  would  give  him  an  advance,  and  give 
him  his  full  price  when  the  flax  was  sold  ?— I think  if 
the  farmer  wants  the  money,  if  he  is  hard  up,  he 
should  get  an  advance. 
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17245.  Chairman. — You  are  Clerk,  Mr.  English,  to 
the  Coleraine  District  Board  of  Conservators  of 
Fisheries  ? — Y es . 

17246.  What  is  this  Board? — There  are  eight  elected 
Conservators. 

17247.  Elected  by  whom? — Four  are  elected  by  tho 
licence-holders  of  the  tidal  division  of  the  district  and 
four  are  elected  by  tho  licence-holders  of  the  upper  or 
fresh-water  division  of  the  district.  Then  there  are  ex- 
officio  Conservators. 

17248.  How  many  of  them? — There  are  three  who 
represent  holders  of  several  fisheries  valued  at  over 
£100  a year,  and  then  there  are  about  twenty-eight  ex- 
officio  Conservators,  magistrates  owning  land  and  pay- 
ing license  duty.  You  cannot  take  these  as  the  actual 
number,  because  it  varies  from  year  to  year. 

17249.  But  about  how  many  are  there? — Thera  are 
twenty-eight  ex-offioio  magistrates  owning  land  and 
paying  license  duty.  That  is  the  qualification.  They 
must  be  owners  of  land  abutting  on  rivers  or  lakes  and 
paying  license  duty.  That  qualifies  them. 

17250.  There  are  twenty-eight  of  them?— Yes. 

17251.  That  is  the  lot? — Yes. 

17252.  That  is  thirty-nine  altogether? — Yes. 

17253.  How  often  do  you  meet? — There  are  half- 
yearly  meetings — there  are  general  meetings  of  the 
Board  every  half  year,  and  if  required  special  meetings 
are  held. 

17254.  How  often? — Two  or  three  tunes  a year. 

17255.  You  have  a total  of  how  many  meetings?— 
Four  to  five  every  year. 

17256.  What  attendance  do  you  expect  at  these 
meetings? — An  average  attendance  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty. 

17257.  At  each  of  these  meetings? — Yes. 

17258.  Is  there  a Chairman  appointed? — Yes. 

17259.  About  four  or  five  times  a year? — Yes. 

17260.  Do  questions  as  to  prosecutions  for  flax-water 
come  before  them? — For  offences  under  the  fishery 
laws? 

17261.  Yes?—' Well,  if  a serious  prosecution,  such  as 
the  prosecution  of  a mill-owner  for  the  pollution  of  a 
stream,  it  is  always  considered  by  the  Board,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  ease  against  Fraser  and  Haughton, 
which  went  to  the  High  Courts.  It  was  held  to  bo 
a technical  offence  in  that  case-  It  was  considered  by 
the  Board.  Other  cases  have  also  been  considered  by 
the  Board.  In  tho  case  of  tho  Ballyclare  Paper  Mill 
Company  before  proceedings  were  taken  the  oase  was 


considered,  and  there  was  an  interview  between  re- 
presentatives of  the  company  and  the  Board,  as  a 
result  of  which  an  arrangement  was  come  to  whereby, 
to  a largo  extent,  tho  pollution  of  tho  Sixmilewater 
was  checked. 

17262.  To  come  now  to  the  questions  in  which  we 
are  interested — flax-water  prosecutions — how  do  you 
proceed  in  these  cases? — in  the  case  of  an  offence 
against  the  fishery  laws  a report  is  written  out  on  the 
matter,  and  if  there  appears  to  be  a reasonable  chance 
of  obtaining  a conviction  a prosecution  is  instituted, 
and  if  any  member  of  tho  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
reports  an  offence  it  is  generally  sent  through  to  the 
District  Inspector,  who  sends  it  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Dublin,  and  if  it  is  considered  a suitable 
case  it  is  forwarded  to  me  with  instructions  to  pro- 
secute. 

17263.  So  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  you  are  the 
Board  of  Conservators  ? — In  trifling  cases,  such  as  pol- 
lution by  flax-water. 

17264.  They  are  not  trifling?— In  number  they  are 
not.  ' -- 

17265.  You  mean  the  damage  done  is  trifling?—-"0' 
the  amount  realised  from  the  prosecutions. 

17266.  You  mean  tho  amount  of  fines  involved/ 
During  the  year  ending  1st  October,  1907,  there  were 
fines  imposed  for  breaches  of  the  fishery  laws  by 
pollution  of  rivers  with  flax- water  amounting  to 
14s. 

17267.  Mr.  Lane. — In  how  many  cases?— A largs 
number  of  oases,  and  the  cost  of  these  prosecutions 
the  Board  was  £31  odd.  ...  j 

17268.  Chairman.— You  got  £17  back?— One-thud 
of  that  went  to  tho  informers.  In  1908  the  fines  • 
posed  amounted  to  £30  19s.  6d.,  and  the  costs  p 
by  the  Board  amounted  to  £36  10s.  For  the  year 
ing  1st  October,  1909,  the  fines  amounted  to  ±lu 
6d.  and  the  costs  of  the  prosecutions  to  £26. 

17269.  However,  you  think  it  to  the  advantage 
the  fishing  that  these  prosecutions  should  go  on 
involve  that  expense? — Wo  are  told  that  is  our  d SJ- 

17270.  Do  you  think  yourself  it  is  worth  it;  are  you 
doing  any  good  by  these  prosecutions  — I think  so. 

17270a.  You  think  it  a deterrent? — Yes. 

17271.  Do  you  know  that  farmers  often  tax 
notice  of  these  prosecutions? — Yes.  . .1. 

17272.  That  is  not  doing  much  good;  itbrings 
law  into  contempt;  people  don’t  care? — That  18 
our  fault. 
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1727S.  I am  not  saying  it  is;  I am  pointing  out  the 
tendency  ? — I don't  see  how  a fine  of  a penny  could 
have  much  of  a deterrent  effect  on  any  man. 

17274.  What  would  be  your  minimum  fine? — The 
subject  of  flax-water  pollution  has  engaged  recently 
the  attention  of  a Commission  on  Inland  Fisheries,  and 
I refer  you  to  the  Commissioners’  Report,  page  11,  para- 
graph Ob,  which  reads : " It  is  at  present  an  offence  to 
steep  flax  in  a river  or  lake,  or  to  discharge  flax-water 
into  rivers  or  lakes,  so  as  to  injure  fish.  It  un- 
doubtedly causes  much  injury  to  fish,  and  is  an  evil 
that  can  be  obviated  by  a little  care  and  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  flax-steeper.  We  think  a minimum 
penalty  of  10s.  should  be  provided  for  a first  offence 
and  of  £1  for  a second ; and  the  fact  of  a person  being 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  a flax-dam  should  be  made 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  causing  or  permitting  the  flax- 
water  to  discharge  so  as  to  subject  him  to  a penalty. 
It  should  be  made  illegal  to  construct  hereafter  flax- 
dams  in  such  a manner  or  so  near  to  a river  or  lake 
that  flax-water  can  escape  or  drain  into  the  latter,  or 
to  discharge  flax-water  into  any  river  or  lake  except  at 
times  permitted  by  a fishery  bailiff  or  other  represen- 
tative of  the  Fishery  Authority."  That  was  the  find- 
ing of  the  Irish  Inland  Fisheries  Commission  in  1901. 

17275.  Is  that  a correct  quotation  ? — I copied  it  from 
the  Report. 

17276.  Do  you  agree  with  it? — I do  agree  with  it. 

I noticed  by  yesterday’s  newspaper  that  someone  said 
it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the  defendant  power  to 
give  evidence  on  his  own  behalf.  My  experience  is— 
and  I have  had  thirty  years'  experience — that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  defendant  generally  does  his  own 
case  harm  when  he  appears  to  give  evidence. 

17277.  But  suppose  he  employs  a solicitor? — He  is 
not  allowed  to  be  examined.  If  ho  conducts  his  own 
case,  that  is  another  matter.  As  the  law  stands  his 
representative  cannot  put  him  into  the  box. 

17278.  Is  there  a mistake  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners  where  it  says  that  flax-water  may 
not  be  discharged  if  it  injures  fish;  isn’t  it  illegal  to 
discharge  it  in  any  case? — That  recommendation  was 
made  before  a recent  decision  by  which  it  is  held  to 
be  illegal  to  put  any  poisonous  matter  into  a river  or 


17279.  Fish  or  no  fish? — Yes.  We  thought  we  had 
to  prove  there  was  injury  done  to  fisb,  and  trout  had 
to  be  produced  poisoned  by  flax- water  in  order  to  en- 
able us  to  obtain  a conviction. 

17280.  Have  you  to  do  that  now?— No. 

17281.  What  is  sufficient  proof  now? — That  the  flax- 
water  escaped,  and  that  the  person  charged  either  dis- 
charged it  or  assisted  in  discharging  it. 

17282.  Must  a farmer  be  seen  discharging  his  dam? 

\Ve  have  got  to  prove  someone  did  it,  and  that  the 
person  was  the  defendant. 

17283.  Supposing  you  go  round  when  the  flax  is 
being  taken  out  and  everybody  is  in  at  dinner,  and 
you  walk  into  the  field  and  find  a series  of  dams — one 
empty,  a second  one  discharging  and  running  into  a 
stream.  Could  you  without  further  evidence  prosecute 
m that  case?— No. 

17284.  Because,  although  you  saw  the  water  running 
out,  you  could  not  say  who  let  it  off? — No,  the 
person  must  make  inquiries.  The  words  of  the  statute 
Me,  “ know  or  cause.  ’ 


17285.  If  done  under  cover  of  darkness  you  cannot 
get  at  the  offenders? — No,  except  we  can  get  evidence 
mat  it  was  knowingly  done. 

17286.  What  is  your  suggestion  on  that  point? — I 
with  the  finding  of  the  Fisheries  Commission 
that  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  discharge. 

17287.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  before  us  we 
have  observed  there  is  a good  deal  of  bad  blood  be- 
tween bailiffs  and  fanners.  Of  that  I am  quite  cer- 
tain. I think  in-  some  cases  the  farmers  are  to  blame, 
ut,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  cases  where  prose- 
W-!2DS  are  instituted  for  no  very  sufficient  reason. 

regard  to  the  existence  of  this  feeling  do  you 
"nnt  it  would  be  very  costly  for  the  Conservators  to 
employ  a different  class  of  bailiff  to  deal  with  farmers 
U7ooo>er^>r  c^ass  ?— You  have  got  to  pay. 
tunatel  ”°U  get  a 8ma^  grant? — We  don’t,  unfor- 

17289.  Supposing  you  got  a grant  for  that  purpose, 
uiJ  you  be  willing  to  utilise  it  for  paying  half  of  the 
ary  °r  wages  of  a superior  class  of  bailiff;  would 
y give  the  Department  a voice  in  the  selection  of 


the  bailiffs  appointed?— It  would,  I think,  be  a very 
reasonable  suggestion. 

17290.  And  if  more  money  was  forthcoming  and  a 
better  class  of  bailiff  appointed  you  would  get  rid  of 
the  bad  blood? — I don’t  think  you  would. 

17291.  The  farmers  appear  to  have  been  pretty  rea- 
sonable. If  a bailiff  shows  them  they  are  doing 
damage  they  appear  to  be  reasonable.  Their  defence 
is  that  they  did  not  believe  they  were  doing  damage. 
Ihey  believe  the  prosecutions  are  vexatious,  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  some  cases  men  are  appointed  bailiffs 
who  have  been  farm  labourers  at  one  time.  Now  that 
is  not  the  type  of  man  to  whom  the  farmers  are  going 
to  submit  the  fortunes  of  their  flax-growing  or  their 
liability  to  be  prosecuted,  and  if  the  bailiffs  were  men 
with  more  tact  and  more  education,  and  men  with 
more  understanding,  they  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  have  influence  with  the  farmer.  At  present  you  have 
the  police  type  of  man  who  goes  about  spying  on  the 
farmers?— I understand  that  perfectly  well.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  money.  If  we  could  pay  sufficient  to  get 
a better  class  of  men  we  would  get  them,  but  we  can- 
not at  present. 

17292.  Do  you  think  that  would  lessen  the  friction? 
— It  would  to  a large  extent.  Several  of  our  men  are 
good  men,  and  talk  to  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers 
have  cordially  agreed  with  them  in  districts  in  the 
country  where  formerly  we  had  prosecutions. 

17293.  The  North  of  Ireland  farmer  is  inclined  to  be 
a little  pugnacious,  and  will  not  be  sat  upon,  and  he 
wants  to  be  treated  carefully  and  reasonably? — Yes. 

17294.  You  think  the  employment  of  a better  class 
of  bailiff  would  help  in  the  establishment  of  good  feel- 
ing with  the  farmers  to  some  extent? — There  is  no 
doubt  of  it. 

17295.  You  are  aware  a great  number  of  farmers 
don't  believe  they  are  doing  damage? — I am  aware  of 
that. 
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17296.  Ajid  they  don’t  believe  there  is  any  fry  in  the 
rivers  at  all? — Yes. 

17297.  They  don’t  think  they  should  be  prosecuted 
for  allowing  the  water  to  run  into  the  rivers? — Yes;  I 
think  they  should. 

17298.  You  are  aware  of  that? — Yes. 

17299.  And  many  of  them,  when  it  is  brought  home 
to  them  that  they  are  doing  damage,  take  some  pre- 
cautions ? — Yes. 

17800.  Do  you  think  catch-dams  would  get  over  the 
difficulty? — To  a large  extent. 

17801.  There  are  eases  where  it  is  difficult  to  make 
them? — Yes. 

17302.  Would  you  object  to  letting  off  one-third  of 
the  water? — It  would  depend  on  the  flood  at  the  time. 

17303.  You  don’t  think  in  the  interest  of  the  fishing 
it  would  be  safe  to  admit  it  at  all? — If  the  water  was 
lowered  in  flood  time  sufficiently  to  take  the  flax  out. 

17304.  Are  there  some  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes  in 
which  there  are  no  fish  and  no  prosecutions  are  in- 
stituted if  the  farmers  discharge  flax-water  into  them. 
Take  the  Clay  Lough  at  Killinchy  ? — No  ; it  is  not  in 
my  district.  It  was  said  they  were  afraid  to  proceed 
with  experiments. 

17305.  In  your  district  do  you  know  of  lakes,  ponds, 
or  rivers  where  no  harm  could  possibly  be  done  by 
the  direct  discharge  of  flax-water  into  them? — I don’t 
know  of  any.  There  are  some  where  there  are  few  fish 
at  certain  seasons,  but  at  other  seasons  they  are 
swarming  with  fish.  Take  the  Sixmilewater  at  pre- 
sent; it  is  useless  for  fishing  purposes  in  consequence 
of  extensive  pollution. 

17806.  Would  you  allow  farmers  to  discharge  into 
that? — Well,  if  we  wink  at  some  fanners  polluting  it 
others  will  do  so,  and  factory  owners  might  pollute  it 
in  a worse  manner. 

17307.  Do  they  continue  to  pollute  it? — They  do, 
and  we  cannot  prevent  them,  there  are  so  many  of 
them  there.  It  was  thought  four  years  ago  there  were 
no  fish  in  the  river.  Well,  there  was  an  accidental 
discharge  of  some  poisonous  matter  from  York  Street, 
and,  to  our  astonishment,  we  found  there  were  tons  of 
fish  killed. 

17308.  Mr.  Lane. — What  kind  of  fish? — Trout  and 
perch.  Photographs  of  them  were  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

17309.  Chairman. — Coming  now  to  the  functions  of 
the  Board  of  Conservators,  you  are  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Board? — Yes. 

17310.  It  is  the  Board'  that  employs  you?— Yes. 
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17311.  This  Board  that  fluctuates  in  number  from 
time  to  time? — Yes. 

17312.  You  don’t  specially  represent  the  large  nsnery 
owners? — No.  . .. 

17313.  You  are  no  more  their  employe  than  tno 
anglers’  representative?— No.  1 represent  the  salmon, 
eel,  pollen  anglers,  mill-owners,  and  farmers. 

17314.  There  is  no  one  person  or  representative  has 
any  more  authority  over  you  than  another?  No. 

17315.  Are  there  any  other  points  you  want  to  dwell 
on,  Mr.  English?  You  are  prepared  to  give  us  a good 
deal  of  information  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
industry.  You  are  competent  to  give  us  that  informa- 
tion?— A few  years  ago  we  took  a census  of  the  boats  m 
Lough  Neagh. 

17316.  Mn.  Lane. — You  are  speaking  of  the  Lough 
Nough  portion  of  the  district  alone? — Yes.  We  found 
307  boats  constantly  employed  in  Lough  Neagh  in 
Ashing. 

17317.  Chairman.— All  the  year  round?— In  the 
open  season,  and  a great  many  in  the  close  season,  too. 
These  boats  are  used  for  fishing  trout,  pollen,  and  eels, 
and  salmon  sometimes  get  into  the  nets,  and  I never 
heard  of  the  fishermen  throwing  them  out.  Each  boat 
employs  two  meu,  and  very  often  three.  If  you  take 
an  average  of  2|  men  per  boat  it  gives  you  750  men 
employed,  and  as  these  are  householders  in  every  case 
with  families  we  take  the  average  family  to  consist  of 
five  per  house.  That  represents  a population  of  3,750 
depending  entirely  on  the  fisheries  of  Lough  Neagh. 

17318.  Do  they  do  something  in  the  other  months? — 
Only  in  the  three  winter  months. 

17319.  They  do  farming  work? — Yes.  They  are  an 
extremely  poor  class. 

17320.  If  I told  you  the  number  of  people  engaged 
in  the  flax  industry  it  would  be  larger? — Yes.  If  you 
take  10s.  a week  as  the  average  earnings  of  each  man 
during  the  open  season  of  nine  months  it  would  show 
£14,625  as  tlie  direct  income  from  Lough  Neagh — the 
amount  received  for  the  fish  taken  out  of  the  Lough. 
The  poor-law  valuation  of  the  eel  fisheries  of  the  Lower 
Baun — that  is,  the  Bann  from  Lough  Neagh  to  the  sea 
— is  £1,680,  and  they  pay  in  rent  and  rates,  1 believe, 
over  £3,000  per  annum,  and  they  employ  from  45  to  50 
men  for  a great  portion  of  the  year.  1 have  been  un- 
able to  get  any  returns  from  the  railway  companies  of 
the  quantity  of  eels  exported  from  this  portion  of  the 
district.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Lower  Bann  are 
valued  at  £1,824.  I cannot  say  what  is  the  head  rent 
and  rates  payable  thereon.  That  is  a matter  between 
them  and  the  Irish  Society.  It  is  under  some  old 
covenants.  They  employ  about  50  men  during  the 
fishing  season,  and  some  years  ago  the  average  export 
of  salmon  trout  from  that  particular  portion  of  the 
district  was  from  70  to  80  tons  per  annum.  Value 
that  at  9d.  per  lb.,  and  you  have  £5,400.  We  have 
expended  on  trout  fry  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  fry 
killed  by  various  processes— in  1907,  £40;  in  1903, 
£50;  and  in  1909,  £57. 

17321.  Mr.  Lane. — That  shows  the  importance  at- 
tached to  that  fishery  by  the  Conservators.  You  get  a 
little  help  from  the  Department  ? — Yes,  we  get  £25  a 
year  provided  we  expend  a similar  amount. 

17322.  Chairman. — To  make  up  for  the  fry  killed  by 
what?— -Flax-water  and  chloride  of  lime  and  other 
stuff  discharged  from  the  factories. 

17323.  Have  you  any  idea  what  part  flax-water  plays 
in  the  general  destruction? — There  is  considerable  de- 
struction by  flax-water  when  the  rivers  are  low,  and 
at  that  time  the  fry  and  smaller  fish  have  gone  up  the 
small  streams.  The  flax-water  generally  flows  into 
these  small  streams,  which  are  densely  populated,  for 
the  fry  and  small  fish  get  their  principal  feeding  there. 

17324.  Mr.  Lane. — What  are  your  instructions  to 
bailiffs  when  dealing  with  flax-water  cases?— Well,  say, 
during  the  season  when  flax  is  steeped  year  after  year, 
I have  got  special  notices  printed  and  distributed  to 
farmers  and  others  round  the  country  giving  a copy  of 
the  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  with  reference  to 
the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  asking  them  to  distribute 
them  among  other  farmers,  and  not  to  pollute  the 
rivers  with  flax -water  or  poison  the  fish. 

17325.  Do  .you  instruct  the  bailiffs  to  advise  the  far- 
mers how  to  avoid  damage? — Yes. 

17326.  And  do  they  do  it  to  your  knowledge? — Yes. 
17327.  With  success  or  without  success  ?— With  suc- 
cess in  a great  many  instances. 


17328.  A bailiff  has  only  power  in  your  district  to 
observe  the  offence.  He  has  no  power  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings? — No.  * 

17325).  The  institution  of  proceedings  is  vested  in 
you  or  your  Board? — Yes. 

17830.  A written  report  is  given  to  you,  and  unless 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  report  no 
instruction  is  given  to  prosecute.  In  considering  the 
reports  you  get  do  you  take  into  account  whether  the 
farmer  luis  taken  precautions? — I don’t  know. 

17331.  It  makes  no  difference  to  you  in  determining 
whether  you  prosecute  whether  a farmer  has  done  his 
best  to  prevent  damage  or  not? — If  the  damage  is  the 
result  of  a more  accident  and  the  man  has  taken  pre- 
cautions the  bailiff  generally  mentions  it  in  the  report, 
and  in  tlioRO  circumstances  I would  advise  no  prosecu- 
tion . 

17332.  Is  it  an  instruction  to  the  bailiff  to  take 
notice  of  that? — Yes. 

17333.  You  arc  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiff?— Yes. 
It  is  only  on  their  written  reports  I can  act. 

17334.  When  you  say  that  do  you  mean  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  head  bailiff? — In  the  hands  of  the  head 
bailiff.  He  gets  his  report  from  the  bailiff,  and  uc 
inspects  the  place,  as  a rule. 

1/335.  Wo  liavo  had  several  suggestions  before  us 
about  amendments  of  the  laws,  one  of  which  the  Chair, 
man  touched  on.  I would  like  to  get  your  opinion  on 
that.  You  told  us  the  Constabulary  always  got  the 
sanction  of  tho  Department  before  any  proceedings 
were  undertaken? — They  generally  do. 

17330.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  being  ex- 
tended so  that  all  prosecutions  should  go  to  the  De- 
partment before  being  taken? — I would  have  no  objec- 
tion. It  would  lighten  my  trouble  considerably. 

17337.  Do  you  think  it  would  act  as  a check  on 
over-zealous  bailiffs? — I don’t  thiuk  it  would. 

17338.  Chairman. — Tho  farmer  would  feel  it  was 
some  little  protection  to  him? — Well,  he  might. 

17339.  Mr.  Lane.— With  regard  to  the  question  of 
stoopiug  flax  in  lakes  or  rivers,  where  no  damage  is 
done,  would  you  soe  any  objection  to  the  Department 
being  given  power  to  decide  in  particular  cases  that  a 
certain  lake  might  be  used  for  steeping  flax?— There 
could  bo  no  objection  to  that.  I am  sure  the  Board 
of  Conservators  would  be  happy  to  assist  in  any  way 
they  could. 

17340.  You  are  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  defendants  themselves  to  give  evidence?— 
It  is  questionable.  . 

17341.  You  would  have  no  objection?— No.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  they  would  convict  themselves. 

17842.  You  are  in  agreement  with  the  minimum  fine 
recommended  in  tho  Inland  Fisheries  Commission's 
Report? — Yes.  It  is  ridiculous  to  impose  a fine  of  a 
penny  where  thousands  of  fish  are  killed. 

17343.  Do  you  think  auy  advantage  would  be  de- 
rived from  conferences  between  the  leading  farmers, 
the  flax  people,  and  the  fishery  authorities  with  a vie 
to  deciding  in  particular  cases  how  means  could  M 
devised  to  avoid  damage  being,  done? — I think  suen 
conferences  could  do  no  harm.  . 

17344.  The  Conservators  would  be  willing  to  go  mw 
such  a conference? — I think  they  would.  Some  rep  • 
sentative  of  the  Department  could  arrange  the  co 
once,  and  we  could  start  it  at  once. 

17345.  Regarding  the  responsibility  you  have  tna  y > 
and  you  alone,  are  left  to  decide  whether  these  p 
cutions  should  be  taken  or  not,  would  you  pre 
have  a sub-committee  to  assist  you  in  ot®unR 
decisions? — I have  endeavoured  to  get  the  Boar 
appoint  several  committees  for  specific  piirposes , 

I have  not  succeeded.  For  instance,  I wanted  _ 
to  appoint  a Finance  Committee  and  a Daw 
mittee  and  a Sub-Committee  to  deal  with  such 
as  prosecutions.  ...  It 

17346.  Your  feeling  is  you  would  bke  tfiai' 
would  relieve  me  of  a certain  amount  of  resP°“. 
but,  as  the  Board  forces  the  responsibility,  I 

17847.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  this  is  “on ’ i 
other  Boards  as  well  as  your  own? — I cann  P . 
for  other  Boards.  I have  had  over  forty  year  . J?  ^ 
ence  in  connection  with  this  Board.  I start 
service  very  young.  , 0f 

17348.  But  if  you  yourself  had  personal  cause 
complaint  against  farmers  you  could  be  tne 
giving  them  a lot  of  trouble? — Unfortunate  y, 
property  myself,  and  I know  what  it  is. 

17349.  You  do  the  best  you  can? — Yes. 
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17350.  You  can  only  act  upon  the  bailiff’s  report  P— 

*7351.  You  cannot  go  and  see  the  place  yourself? — 
\o  The  district  runs  from  Rockcorry  in  Monaghan 
to  portrush — 2,200  square  miles.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  inspect  the  places  myself. 

17352.  Mr.  Lane. — You  say  you  have  39  Oonserva- 

t01785&  6They  are  spread  largely  over  that  district? — 
They  are  considerably  localised.  A man  who  is  not 
directly  interested  in  fisheries  won’t  take  out  a license 
to  fish  and  unless  he  pays  his  license  duty  he  is  not  an 
ex-officio.  The  bulk  of  the  Conservators  are  at  Bally- 
mena and  Toome. 

17354.  Do  you  know  of  any  eases  of  farmers  giving 
up  flax-growing  in  disgust  in  consequence  of  these 
prosecutions? — I have  heard  of  such  cases,  but  I have 
no  experience  of  them. 

17355.  If  flax-water  regulations  were  done  away  with, 
and  farmers  allowed  to  discharge  the  flax-water  where 
they  liked,  what  would  be  the  result  on  the  salmon 
and  trout  fisheries? — I have  heard  of  the  irreducible 
minimum.  It  would  quickly  bring  it  down  to  that. 
It  would  very  seriously  affect  the  fisheries. 

17856.  I want  to  be  clear  about  this  question  of  law 
you  raised.  You  say  in  the  Coleraine  district  you  are 
unable  to  obtain  a conviction  unless  you  can  actually 
prove  the  defendant  committed  the  offence? — Unless 
vou  prove  the  defendant  “ knew  of  or  caused  ” the 
discharge  of  the  flax-water. 

17357.  We  were  told  in  the  Derry  district  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  convictions,  although  the  actual 
person  prosecuted  was  not  caught  in  the  act.  Do  you 
think  a change  in  the  law  is  desirable  in  that  respect? — 
I should  think  so. 

17358.  You  don't  think  an  injustice  would  be  done  to 
farmers  by  a change  in  the  law? — The  owner  or  occu- 
pier should  be  held  liable. 

17359.  Supposing  some  one  allowed  the  dam  to  be 
emptied  without  his  knowledge,  how  would  you  guard 
against  that  difficulty? — In  that  ease  it  would,  likely  be 
done  at  a critical  time,  when  the  flax  was  steeped,  and 
would  injure  the  farmer  as  much  as  anyone  else,  and 
no  sensible  man  would  think  of  prosecuting  a farmer  for 
injuring  himself. 

17360.  Do  you  control  Patterson,  the  head  bailiff  in 
Coleraine? — Yes. 

17361.  He  is  under  the  Board? — He  holds  a warrant 
under  the  Board.  He  is  probably  paid  by  the  Foyle 
and  Bann  Fishery  Company. 

17362.  Is  he  under  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators or  of  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Company? — 
Under  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Company,  and  while 
looking  after  salmon  and  trout  for  them  he  is  carrying 
out  the  Fishery  Laws  for  the  Board,  and  he  holds  a 
warrant  and  is  paid  a small  sum  per  annum. 

17363.  In  the  eases  he  detects  of  flax-water  pollution, 
who  decides  whether  a prosecution  should  be  taken  or 
not?— His  reports  are  sent  to  me. 

17364.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  in 
reference  to  catch-dams  for  getting  over  this  difficulty? 
—I  think  that  the  most  feasible  suggestion. 

17365.  From  your  experience  through  the  country  can 
you  say  if  there  are  many  oases  where  it  would  be 
physically  impossible  to  put  in  catch-dams? — A few.. 

17366.  What  would  you  then  do? — The  only  thing 
that  could  be  done  would  be  to  make  a new  dam,  and 
use  the  old  one  as  a cateh-dam. 


17368.  Owing  to  the  decrease  in  flax-growing  there 
are  more  dams  available  than  are  used? — A great  many. 

17369.  There  would  be  a choice  of  other  dams? — Yes. 

17370.  Mn.  Gordon. — You  mentioned  that  in  cases  of 
the  pollution  of  streams  by  flax-water  you  prosecuted  in 
eases  in  which  you  believed  you  would  get  a conviction. 
How  do  you  determine  the  merits  of  a case.  Do  yon 
proceed  in  cases  in  which  you  feel  certain  you  will 
get  a conviction? — If,  in  the  facts  stated-  in  the  written 
report,  I see  evidence  which,  if  proven,  would  warrant 
the  magistrates  in  convicting,  I take  out  a prosecution. 
H I think  the  merits  of  the  ease  justify  proceedings, 
“en  I have  a summons  issued. 

11371.  Are  these  facts  you  mention  stated  in  the 
reports  of  the  water  bailiff? — Yes. 

17372.  We  have  had  evidence  which  seems  to  point 
rrater  bailiffs  taking  action  against  farmers  where 
- er?  yas  no  cause  to  do  so  through  a malicious  or 
vindictive  spirit? — Yes. 

17373.  Do  you  think  that  sort  of  thing  occurs  in  your 
district?— I am  not  aware  of  it, 


17374.  Chairman. — Would  it  be  possible  to  occur? — Belfast. 

There  must  be  an  offence  shown  to  me  before  a prose-  — 

cution  is  instituted.  Nov.  2, 1910. 

17375.  Mr.  Gordon. — Is  it  not  possible  for  a bailiff  to  m.  . 
get  up  a case  against  a fanner  for  whom  he  had  a spite.  Eneliftlf  j 
How  would  you,  in  that  ease,  determine  whether  the  g®  ’ 
bailiff's  report  was  accurate  or  not? — I cannot  deter- 
mine.  If  he  makes  a statement  I act  on  it. 

17376.  You  may  make  a mistake,  and  do  a serious 
injury  to  the  farmer  by  acting  on  the  bailiff's  state- 
ment?— Certainly. 

17377.  You  think  if  a better  class  of  man  were 
appointed  bailiff  that  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of 
anything  of  that  sort  occurring? — I have  not  met  many 
angels  yet.  I never  saw  the  man  yet  who  had  not  a bit 
of  ill-feeling  against  some  one,  and  if  he  has  ill-feeling 
against  a particular  individual,  nothing  will  prevent  him 
taking  a shot  at  him  if  he  gets  the  chance. 

17378.  It  depends  on  the  eharaeter  of  a man  whether 
he  will  do  an  unjust  injury  to  another.  The  man  who 
would  do  such  an  injury  would  be  a man  of  little  char- 
acter?— You  have  got  to  find  that  out. 

17379.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  men  employed 
as  bailiffs  who  were  men  of  character? — Yes,  but  char- 
acter depends  to  a large  extent  on  the  point  of  view. 

'17380.  Chairman. — A man  of  education,  say? — I have 
found  men  with  no  education  much  sfcraighter  and 
better  men  than  some  who  were  educated.  The  biggest 
rogues  I have  met  were  highly  educated. 

17381.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — It  would  be  an  offence  to 
let  flax-water  into  a stream  in  any  circumstances? — It 
is  an  offence. 

17382.  If  the  stream  were  in  full  flood  you,  knowing 
so  much  about  the  fish,  would  have  a fair  idea  as  to 
whether  the  damage  to  the  fish  would  be  serious  or 
not? — Yes. 

17383.  Say  a bailiff  went  up  a river  when  a farmer 
was  just  about  to  let  the  flax-water  off;  that  the  river 
or  stream  was  in  high  flood  at  the  time;  that  he  told 
the  farmer  not  to  let  it  off,  and  that  the  farmer  would 
reason  with  him  but  subsequently  let  off  the  flax-water 
— if  then  the  bailiff  reported  that  on  a certain  day  he 
saw  the  farmer,  and  in  spite  of  warning  he  let  the 
flax- water  off,  would  that  not  be  a case  which  would 
rather  appeal  to  the  Conservators,  or  whoever  was  act- 
ing for  them,  as  to  instituting  a prosecution,  although 
damage  to  fish  was  extremely  improbable? — Quite  true. 

17384.  That  is  rather  an ' interpretation  of  the  law, 
not  in  the  spirit,  but  in  the  letter? — Yes.  If  you  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  case  against  Fraser  and  Haughton 
you  will  find  that  they  were  charged,  with  permitting 
deleterious  matter  to  flow  into  the  river,  and  it  was 
proven  that  they  only  permitted  it  to  flow  at  a period 
when  the  water  was  extremely  high,  and  when.no 
damage  could  possibly  result  from  it.  But  notwith- 
standing this  the  Court  held  that  the  fact  of  permitting 
it  to  go  into  the  river  was  an  offence  against  the  fishery 
laws,  and  convicted  them. 

17385.  Chairman. — That  is  the  letter  of  the  law? — 

Yes.  "We  endeavour  to  deal  as  gently  as  possible  with 
people,  and  we  take  the  circumstances  into  account  if 
we  know  them. 

17886.  Mr.  Hinchci.iff. — Do  the  bailiffs  report  these 
circumstances? — Very  often. 

17387.  Say  a farmer  let  off  his  flax-water  when  the 
stream  was  low,  thus  polluting  it  the  whole  way  down, 
and  that,  say,  on  the  following  day  a farmer  lower  down 
ran  his  flax- water  into  it  when  the  stream  was  high,  it 
would  be  the  first  man  that  was  really  guilty  of  the 
pollution  of  the  stream.  Would  that  circumstance  be 
taken  into  account? — The  first  man  should  be  prose- 
cuted, and  the  seeond  man,  who  took  a reasonable 
amount  of  precaution  and  waited  for  the  flood,  should 
not  be  prosecuted. 

17388.  Would  these  facts  be  brought  to  your  notice? 

—It  is  utterly  impossible,  I should  say.  Very  often 
thev  are. 

17389.  If  you  had  a man  trying  to  deal  fairly  would 
he  report  all  these  things  carefully? — Yes. 

17890.  I take  it  your  difficulty  is  not  knowing  where 
to  draw  the  line?— Yes,  and  it  will  always  ho  a diffi- 
oultv. 

17391.  You  must  rely  on  the  report  of  the  man  on 
the  spot? — Yes. 

17392.  That  goes  only  to  show  that  the  man  would 
be  required  to  act  fairly? — If  I am.  not-  satisfied  with 
the  report  I give  it  to  the  head  bailiff,  who  examines 
into  it  and  reports  to  me. 

17393.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  would  be  iu  cases  of 
that  kind  to  get  back 'to  the  same  conditions  as  existed 
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when  the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed? 
— yes,  that  is  so. 

17394.  Mr.  Barbour. — How  many  prosecutions  have 
you  been  engaged  in  for  all  kinds  of  pollution? — Hun- 
dreds. 

17395.  "What  percentage  of  these  would  be  flax-water 
pollution? — In  number? 

17396.  Yes;  what  I want  to  know  is  the  proportion; 
if  you  have  100  total  prosecutions  how  many  of  these 
would  be  for  flax-water  pollution?— 45  or  50. 

17397.  Nearly  half? — Yes. 

17398.  Is  that  increasing  or  decreasing? — In  the  old 
days  would  the  flax-water  prosecutions  form  three- 


fourths  of  the  total  or  only  25  per  cent.?— I could  not 
give  £0U  that.  The  number  of  flax-water  prosecutions 
are  rather  decreasing  in  recent  years. 

17399.  Are  the  total  prosecutions  decreasing?—! 
would  not  say  that.  8 

17400.  Chairman.— Is  the  reason  for  the  decrease  in 
flax-water  prosecutions  because  the  farmers  are  doing 
better,  and  becoming  more  reasonable? — Yes.  They 

are  beginning  to  recognise  that  other  people  have  rights 
as  well  as  themselves.  8 

17401.  Mr.  James  Stewart.— Have  you  any  hatcherie- 
under  your  charge?— They  arc  under  the  charge  of  the 
Lower  Bann  and  Foyle  Fisheries. 


Hugh 

Hazlett, 

Esq. 


Hugh  Hazlett,  Esq.,  formerly  a member  of  the  Dunboo  Co-operative  Flax  Society,  Ltd.  (dissolved  in  1908), 
examined. 


17402.  Chairman. — We  asked’  you,  Mr.  Hazlett,  to 
come  here  and  give  evidence? — Yes. 

17403.  What  is  your  own  feeling,  and,  if  you  know 
it,  the  feeling  of  your  former  fellow  co-operators,  as  to 
the  difficulty  in  starting  co-operative  flax  societies  in 
your  district  P Are  you  in  favour  of  co-operation  for 
flax-growing  purposes? — We  had  a very  successful  flax 
co-operative  society  in  Dunboe  up  to  the  last  year,  and 
it  did  a great  deal  for  the  flax  industry  in  the  district. 

17404.  What  went  wrong  with  it?— I think  they  eu- 
tered  into  too  large  a scheme,  which  did  not  work  well, 
and  the  farmers  did  not  care  for  it. 

17405.  You  could  not  agree  to  co-operate? — Yes. 

17406.  Had  you  an  expert? — Yes. 

17406a.  Who?— Mr.  De  Zeeuw. 

17407.  Did  you  find  the  expert  of  value? — Yes. 

17408.  In  what  way  was  he  of  value? — We  had  a co- 
operative society  for  seven  or  eight  years.  _ He  was 
manager,  and  lived  amongst  us,  and  instructed 
ns  in  regard  to  the  flax  crop  the  whole  year  round. 
When  he  went  away  the  man  that  succeeded  him  only 
managed  the  mill  when  working. 

17409.  You  had  no  man  for  general  work?— Yes. 

17410.  Did  you  miss  Mr.  De  Zeeuw? — Yes. 

17411.  In  what  way? — Generally. 

17412.  For  giving  advice? — Yes.  He  got  us  seed, 
and  for  a great  many  people  he  sowed  it.  I thought 
his  principal  work  was  instructing  the  farmers  when 
to  pull  their  flax  and  when  to  take  it  out  of  the  dam. 
He  also  was  of  assistance  in  the  scutch-mill  and  in 
the  market.  We  all  believed  in  him  as  being  a thorough 
judge  of  his  work.  He  knew  when  flax  was  properly 
scutched,  and  what  it  was  worth  in  the  market. 

17413.  Was  that  of  sufficient  value  to  you? — Yes. 

17414.  You  had  confidence  in  him? — Yes. 

17415.  That  your  flax  would  not  be  spoiled? — Yes. 

17416.  There  was  no  one  in  the  district  but  would 
have  left  the  sale  of  the  flax  to  him? — That  is  so. 

17417.  Do  you  think  that  system— assuming  the  hitch 
that  happened  at  Dunboe  could  be  avoided  elsewhere — 
do  you  think  the  system  adopted  at  Dunboe  would  be 
an  advantage  to  flax-growiug  if  generally  adopted? — I 
do,  certainly.  Of  course  a good  deal  would  depend'  on 
the  sort  of  a manager  you  would  get. 

17418.  More  than  on  anything  else? — Yes;  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Dunboe  Society  was  largely  due  to  the 
expert  we  had. 

17419.  And  when  he  left  the  society  went  down? — 
The  enthusiasm  slacked  off  a good  deal  when  he  left. 

17420.  Mr.  Barbour. — Was  there  trouble  about  an 
engine  yon  put  in  P— Yes.  They  built  a new  mill ; the 
old  manager  was  not  able  to  look  after  two  water  mills, 
and  we  entered  on  a larger  scheme  and  decided  on 
having  one  large  mill. 

17421.  It  was  the  new  seheme  that  burst? — Yes. 
The  engine  went  wrong  first,  and  the  men  struck  when 
the  engine  would  not  work ; they  thought  they  were  not 
getting  proper  pay. 

17422.  How  did  it  come  about  that  you  got  the  en- 
gine; did  the  Department  advise  you  to  “get  the  engine? 

I am  not  able  to  tell  you.  There  were  a few  members 
would  not  join  in  the  large  seheme;  I was  one  of  those 
who  did  not  join. 

17423.  There  was  a division  in  the  society  when  the 
new  scheme  started?— It  was  the  starting  of  the  new 
seheme  that  made  the  division. 

17424.  So  it  was  not  a ease  of  co-operation  breaking 
“ownt  for  true  co-operation  was  not  there.  There  was 
division,  and  the  minority  would  not  he  bound  by  the 


majority  ?— I was  in  the  minority.  It  was  a suction  gas 
engine.  I did  not  join  the  new  committee  or  sign  the 
guarantee. 

17425.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  believe  iu  the  per- 
manent benefit  of  experts’  advice  in  growing  flax? Yes. 

17426.  You  still  continue  to  grow  flax? — Yes. 

17427.  And  as  largely  as  formerly? — About  the  same. 

17428.  Have  you  increased  your  crop?— It  is  about 
the  same. 

17429.  You  get  a better  return  now? — I know  my 
business  a little  better. 

17430.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — Have  you  any  experi- 
ence of  experts  but  this  one? — No. 

17481.  You  found  ho  knew  njore  about  flax  than  any. 
one  in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

17432.  Ho  understood  all  the  operations  from  the 
time  the  flax  was  sown  till  it  was  pulled?— Yes.  He 
was  the  only  man  I over  met  who  knew  the  flax  crop 
thoroughly  from  the  time  it  was  sowed’  till  it  was  mar- 
keted. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. — I agree  with  you  in  that. 

Witness. — You  know  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  James  Stewart. — Yes. 

17433.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  say  the  members 
of  the  Dunboe  Co-operative  Flax  Society  entrusted  the 
expert,  Mr.  De  Zeouw,  with  all  their  flax? — He  sold  it 
or  advised  the  price  asked  for  it.  He  told  me  the  value 
of  it  before  I went  to  market. 

17484.  Is  that  the  general  custom  with  flax  mill- 
owners — they  either  sell  it  or  put  a price  on  it? — Yes. 

17435.  The  farmer  is  largely  guided  by  the  flax  mill- 
owner,  but  the  point  is — is  he  guided  properly?— We 
thought  Mr.  Zeeuw  guided  us  properly. 

17436.  Did  the  collapse  of  that  society  synchronize 
with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  tow  from  £22  to  ill  a ton? 
— I don’t  know  much  about  the  price  of  tow  since  the 
collapse  of  the  society,  but  when  Mr.  De  Zeeuw  was 
there  we  got  from  £1  to  25s.  and  26s.  per  bag  for  it,  and 
the  committee  left  aside  a bonus  for  another  year  out  of 
the  tow  money.  The  year  the  society  failed  I don’t  re- 
member what  we  did  with  it.  I don’t  know  the  price  of 
it  at  all.  I helped  to  sell  it  when  on  the  Committee. 
"We  got  £23  a ton  one  time.  I could  not  tell  the  price 
of  it  after  the  new  flax-mill  was  put  up. 

17487.  Could  you  have  succeeded  as  far  as  yon  dm 
only  for  the  profit  off  the  tow;  would  the  scutching  of 
flax  alone  have  paid  you  sufficiently  to  justify  you  con- 
tinuing the  mill?— Do  you  mean  oould  we  have  paid 
our  demands? 

17438.  Yes? — I think  so. 

17439.  You  are  not  sure? — Not  positively  sure.  There 
were  some  yearR.  better  than  others.  Some  years  we 
had  to  draw  on  the  tow  money,  and  other  years  we  h&d 
not. 

17439a.  How  long  had  vou  the  manager  free?~ 
don’t  think  we  ever  had  him  free.  I think  the 
few  years  we  paid  £25  or  £26.  Afterwards  we  pam 
£50  and  one  year  £75.  Before  De  Zeeuw  left  the 
district  the  society  offered  him  his  salary  if  he  would 
stay. 

17440.  Chairman.— His  full  salary? — Yes.  ,, 

17441.  How  many  members  had  you? — We  had 
ud  to  a hundred — I could  not  exactly  say.  I believe 
De  Zeeuw  had  stayed  on  with  us  we  would  have  a 
operative  mill  still“  . _ 

17442.  You  don't  know  who  advised  you  to 
this  big.  seheme  and  introduce  this  new  engine? 
of  the  members  themselves.  , , 

17442a.  Mr.  Htnoholtff. — Was  it  not  a pet  sc 
of  some  of  the  members  themselves? — Yes. 
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17443.  It  was  not  recommended  or  suggested  by  the  17444.  Chairman-.— VVe  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Be^abt' 
Department? — The  Department  was  done  with  us  when  Hazlett,  for  giving  us  thi6  information.  It  shows  that  Nov.  2 1910. 

De  Zeeuw  went  away.  co-operation  could  be  made  a success,  though  there  are  ’ 

certain  difficulties  in  the  way. 

The  Committee  adjourned  till  the  following  morning.  [I 


Hugh 

Hazlett, 

Esq. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY. 

THURSDAY,  3rd  NOVEMBER,  1910, 
AT  10  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Belfast. 


John  Ritch  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  Chairman. 


James  G.  Crawford,  Esq. 
John  W.  Stewart,  Esq. 
James  Stewart,  Esq.,  J.P. 


I Daniel  Henry  Lane,  Esq.,  J.P. 

James  Scott  Gordon,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

Joseph  H.  Hinchcliff,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

George  T.  Fidler,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Itonm  Tat,™*,  Esq.,  M.P.,  ot  Ha  fa,  of  Lindsay,  Thompson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  r.presmtm.  the 
flax  Spinners  Association,  examined  Q 


17445.  Chairman.— Mr.  Thompson,  we  have  ad- 
dressed four  questions  to  you  with  reference  to  matters 
arising  out  of  this  enquiry,  and  we  would  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you  any  statement  you  may  wish  to  make 
in  regard  to  them?— The  first  is  in  reference  to  the 
decline  of  the  growth  of  flax  in  Ireland. 

17446.  Yes? — Well,  I am  bound  to  admit  that  the 
decline  which  has  steadily  taken  place  since  the  year 
1860  or  thereabouts  has  been  large;  to-day  I regard  it 
as  small.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  labour 
conditions  have  changed  very  much  during  that  time. 
Labour  is  now  costing  the  farmer  very  much  more, 
especially  in  the  last  three  decades.  Flax  is  a trouble- 
some crop,  and  requires  a good  deal  of  labour.  I ‘think 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  gi’owth  has  declined. 
Consequently,  I think,  if  farmers  are  to  grow  Irish  flax 
they  must  get  a better  price  from  some  source  to  com- 
pensate them  for  this  continual  outlay  on  labour.  If  the 
flax  crop  could  be  improved  in  quality  by  selecting  suit- 
able ground,  preparing  the  ground  wed,  selecting  the 
best  seed,  and  retting  and  scutching  it  carefully,  so  as 
t0  ul  a.  more  valuable  commodity,  higher  prices 
could  be  obtained  without  difficulty.  It  is  the  common 
low  class  of  Irish  flax  that  has  depreciated  most,  be- 
cause the  Russian  supply  has  come  in  there,  and,  of 
course,  a spinner  ig  bound  to  buy  in  the  best  market, 
na  u Russian  comes  in  cheaper  than  the  common 
rish  fie  would  buy  Russian.  I would  impress  on  Irish 
merg  the  importance  of  improving  the  quality  in 
every  department  of  the  cultivation  so  as  to  command 
ir  , price,  and  that  better  price  could  be  obtained, 
most  of  you  will  probably  be  aware  that  flax  has  ad- 
vanced  cons^erabiy  this  yearj  j aboufc  2Q  per 
' I am  safe  in  saying  so;  of  course,  that  is  partly 
hit-hfi,!?  cotton  being  dearer.  Cotton  is  abnormally 
4(j  ni,  „ Dfw',^  tbink  the  price  to-day  would  average 
Year!  !i_a,  ance  oyer  ^be  average  of  the  last  ten 
better™’*  of  °,ouree>  enables  spinners  to  give  a 
from  6 *or  “ax>  because  we  do  not  suffer  so  mueb 
competition. 

duction?— Tt  Ver  , cotto?1  due  t0  decrease  of  pro- 

bere  hut  • to  mcr-ease  ba  spindles,  not  only 

number  of  -tt™™0-1?,’  they  have  erected  an  immense 
i ‘t-  ^ in  •^mer‘oa  owing  to  their  pro- 

feJwtrS?  S r£t  co6unt0ryageS  °f 

the ^reM^ln  1 ®et  at  is,  d°  regard 

A feW  TM„n  tbe  Price  of  ootton  as  temporary?— No. 
when  the  nil.’  f,  happened  to  be  in  America, 
made  an  imnnrta* t °f  Cotfcoii-Growers’  Association 

in  CKS  sPeech'J  He  said  that  if  the  mills 
enca  would  increase  during  the  next  ten  years, 


Belfast. 

as  they  had  done  during  the  past  ten  years,  they  would  — 
see  90  per  cent,  of  all  .the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  Nov.  3> 18m 
States.  Those  mills  have  gone  on  increasing,  and  the  — 
demand  is  now  so  great  between  American  mills,  £fberfc 
European  mills,  and  our  own  mills  that  the  cotton 
fields  cannot  supply  the  demand,  and  I think  we  may  q’’ 
safely  look  forward  to  cotton  ruling  higher  prices  than 
in  the  past. 

17449.  And  flax  also? — Yes;  my  opinion  is  there  will 
be  higher  prices  for  flax  also. 

17450.  So  you  take  rather  a favourable  view  of  the 
future  of  the  flax  industry  ? — I do ; the  flax-spinning  in- 
dustry is  more  prosperous  to-day — and  has  been  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years — than  for  a very  long 
time  past. 

17451.  But  taking  a long  view  ahead,  do  you  think 
the  prospect  for  linen  goods,  and,  therefore,  the 
demand  for  flax-growing,  is  hopeful? — Yes,  the  wealth 
of  all  nations  has  been  increasing,  and  as  nations  in- 
crease in  wealth  they  will  use  more  linen  goods  in  pre- 
ference to  cotton.  There  I take  a hopeful  view  of  the 
matter.  As  a result  of  that  increased  wealth  and 
larger  demand,  we  have  more  spindles  running  than 
wo  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  flax  world. 

17452.  Taking  the  world  over? — Taking  the  world 
over,  and  even  in  Belfast — I mean  in  Belfast  as  well  we 
have  more. 

17453.  Yes.  Now,  all  that,  of  course,  points  to  the 
fact  that  in  Ireland  we  should  try  and  develop  our  flax- 
growing industry,  and  be  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
better  class? — That  is  my  idea  exactly. 

17454.  In  fact,  you  see  no  hope ? — I think  the 

farmers  and  the  country  at  large  would  benefit  by  it 

17455.  You  see  no  hope  for  second-class  flax? — No 
chance — Russia  is  a strong  competitor. 

17456.  You  think  there  is  a limit  to  really  first-class 
flax  coming  from  the  Continent;  do  you  get  much  first- 
class  flax  from  any  place  except  Courtrai? — That  is  the 
only  good  supply. 

17457.  The  River  Lys  is  an  important  factor? — That 
is  where  the  Courtari  flax  is  retted. 

17458.  There  is  a certain  limit  as  to  what  could  be 
produced  there? — I would  not  like  to  put  a limit  to  the 
flax-grower  in  Courtrai,  although  the  growing  shows  a 
falling  off  according  to  the  returns,  but  I do  not  look 
upon  foreign  statistics  as  very  reliable— it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  cry,  “wolf,  wolf.” 

17459.  Now,  the  next  point  is  the  importance  of  Irish- 
grown  flax  to  the  spinning  industry.  We  are  told  that 
some  firms  do  without  Irish  flax,  and  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  industry  to  struggle  on  without  Irish 
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Belfast. 
Nov.  3, 1910. 

Robert 
Thompson, 
Esq.,  M.P. 


flax,  but  wo  also  have  it  in  evidence  that  for  some  pur- 
poses Irish  flax  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
present  high  quality  of  Irish  goods? — It  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  a certain  class  of  goods,  but  first-class  goods, 
of  course,  have  to  be  made  from  Courtrai  flax,  and  tho 
best  of  second-class  can  be  better  made  from  Irish  flax, 
and  then  afterwards  the  other  Continental  flaxes 
fill  an  important  position.  It  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  us  all  to  see  the  culture  of  Irish  flax  extonded; 
spinners  would  like  it;  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
farmers,  and  of  benefit  to  the  community,  to  keep  the 
money  in  the  country. 

17460.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  indifference 
to  the  Irish  crop  on  the  part  of  any  section  of  tho 
industry — indifference  whether  it  is  produced  or  not  P 
I would  say  there  should  not  be,  but  I would  not  like 
to  say  there  may  not  be;  some  people  may  not  care 
what  sort  of  flax  they  use,  but  I would  say  that  spin- 
ners should  not  be  indifferent;  it  is  of  advantage  to 
all,  advantage  to  the  country ; and  I think  it  is  our 
duty  to  improve  as  far  as  wc  can  in  anything  which 
will  be  to  the  advancement  of  the  country. 

17461.  If  it  were  difficult  to  get  flax  imported  into 
the  country,  and  meantime  the  knowledge  of  growing 
it  had  been  lost,*it  would  be  a serious  matter  for  the 
linen  industry? — Supposing  wo  got  into  a Continental 
war,  or  a strong  fleet  were  in  the  Irish  Sea,  we  would 
be  left  high  and  dry  in  Belfast  if  we  had  not  the  Irish 
flax ; it  is  important  from  that  point  of  view  to  culti- 
vate Irish  flax. 

17462.  And,  therefore,  from  that  point  of  view  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  preserve  this  great  in-, 
dustry  to  the  country.  Flax-growing  should  bo 
maintained  and  the  ait  kept  alive? — I would  be  glad  to 
see  the  State  taking  an  interest  in  everything  to  tho 
advantage  of  business.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  good 
flax-growing  land  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  but  it  is  not 
cultivated — for  what  reason  I do  not  know. 

17463.  There  is  a point  I would  like  to  ask  a ques- 
tion on;  it  is  a matter  of  history  rather  than  anything 
else— -it  would  appear  that  there  was  a large  quantity 
of  flax  grown  in  the  other  provinces? — Yes,  from  'GO  to 
'70  tho  cultivation  was  very  extensive  over  the  country ; 
prices  were  higher  owing  to  the  American  war,  which 
induced  the  farmers  to  grow  it. 

17464.  Do  you  mean  that  buyers  would  go  to  seek 
flax  in  the  province  of  Leinster? — I cannot  remember 
the  particulars  exactly,  but  I know  spinners  would 
send  their  buyers  anywhere  they  could  got  flax  to  buy. 

17465.  It  was  rather  a matter  of  history.  I wanted 
to  know  whether  it  was  so.  Looking  over  the  records, 
I was  surprised  to  find  that  flax-growing  has  always 
been  carried  on  mainly  in  Ulster? — Yes,  but  I do  not 
see  why  it  should  be;  if  we  send  men  to  Courtrai,  as 
we  do,  to  get  flax,  we  would  send  them  to  the  South 
of  Ireland  in  preference  if  we  could  get  flax  to  buy 
there. 

17466.  I wanted  to  discover  whether  there  was  any 
bar  to  its  development  due  to  soil,  climate,  or  water 
in  the  other  provinces  ? — That  would  not  bo  my 
opinion;  I believe  it  is  mere  indifference  of  the  far- 
mers to  take  the  trouble  of  the  growth  of  flax ; they 
do  not  understand  it,  and  would  require  to  he  educated 
in  it,  but  the  soil  and  climate  are  everything  required 
if  the  farmers  would  take  advantage  of  them. 

17467.  In  the  year  1864 — that  was  the  big  flax  year 
— there  were,  I think,  301,000  acres  grown  in  Ireland, 
and  I was  of  opinion  that  that  was  produced  uniformly 
all  over  Ireland,  but  on  going  into  the  records  I find 
there  was  a very  small  area  grown  outside  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  even  then? — Ulster  lias  been  the  seat 
of  the  flax-growing  industry  in  Ireland — there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

17468.  I merely  ask  the  question,  as  you  have  long 
experience,  and  might  remember  something  about  it; 
if  there  were  any  real  bar  to  flax-growing  elsewhere 
we  ought  to  confine  our  attention  as  much  as  possible 
to  Ulster? — I know  of  none. 

17460.  It  is  rather  a significant  fact  that  the  greatest 
shrinkage  seems  to  have  been  in  those  parts  of  Ulster 
furthest  removed  from  Belfast,  where  the  linen  is 
required — Armagh,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  Fermanagh, 
and  parts  of  Donegal? — There  is  less  cartage  and  less 
expense  for  transportation  in  the  near-by  districts, 
but  still  I cannot  but  think  that  if  the  people  were 
inclined  to  grow  flax  they  could  do  so  successfully; 
there  is  no  bar  to  it.  To  give  you  an  example  : Mr. 
MacFerran,  the  head  of  the  Cork  Spinning  and 
Weaving  Company,  told  me  this  week  that  some 
excellent  flax  has  been  grown  in  Cork,  and  asked 


mo  to  send  a buyer,  and  I told  him  I would  do  so 
We  have  exchanged  letters  ou  the  subject  within  the 
last  few  days.  W o do  not  want  to  send  a man  so  iar 
as  Cork  if  we  do  not  know  what  for.  He  asked  me  to 
send  a man,  and  I will  do  so. 

17470.  Yes,  tlio  wont  of  n market  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  flax  lias  decreased  in  the  outlying 
districts  of  Ulster  to  which  I have  referred,  but  we 
ought  to  try  and  get  over  that?— During  the  time  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  was  Vice-President  of  the  Depart, 
ment  and  I was  Chairman  of  the  Flax  Spinners’ 
Association  wo  held  somo  meetings  in  Belfast  with 
regard  to  tho  marketing  of  flax.  We  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  three  or  four  of  the  most  respectable  houses 
in  Belfast  that  they  would  take  flax  from  the  farmers 
in  the  country  districts,  advance  them  money  on  it 
till  sold,  sell  tho  flax  to  the  spinners  whose  wants 
it  best  suited,  and  who  would  give  the  best  price  for 
it,  and  tho  spinners  had  to  cart  it  from  the  place  ot 
growth,  so  that  tho  farmers  would  be  at  no  disadvan- 
tage, but  only  to  a small  extent  did  the  fanners  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  same  rule  is  in  force  to-day, 
but  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  it  to  any  extent. 

17471.  That  is  to  say  you  are  prepared  to  receive  the 
flax  from  those  people  in  Cork.  But  supposing 
the  flax  is  not  of  a quality  suited  to  your  business?— 
There  are  so  many  spinners  in  Belfast  spinning  different 
grades  somo  would  buy  it.  Those  flax  merchants  that  1 
referred  to  know  whom  this  flax  would  suit,  and  we  ar- 
ranged to  send  out  a postcard  to  them  to  come  and  see 
it  and  give  us  a price. 


17472.  Who  were  the  firms  who  agreed  to  do  this?— 
John  Preston  and  Co.,  John  Hogg  and  Co.,  Oultor  and 
Co.,  and  Sinclair  and  Sons.  These  were  all  ready  to 
receive  the  flax  and  advance  tho  money. 

17473.  Are  they  spinners? — Oh,  no;  flax  merchants; 
commission  merchants,  thoy  sell  on  commission,  pro- 
bably— thoy  aro  commission  merchants. 

17474.  Their  business  is  to  buy  flax — raw  material.-' 
— Not  alone  do  thoy  buy  on  commission,  but  they  buy 
whichever  way  thoy  prefer  to  do. 

17475.  Aro  those  men  responsible  for  a large  amount 
of  the  raw  material  that  is  used  in  this  town?— Well,  a 
large  quantity  passes  through  their  hands,  especially 
Russian  flax. 

17476.  Irish  flax,  as  a rule,  is  bought  by  the  Irish 
spinners’  representatives  direct? — Yes,  and  Courtrai 
flax  the  same. 

17477.  These  gentlemen  you  speak  of  handle  Russian 
flax  to  a great  extent? — Yes,  but  deal  in  the  other  more 
or  less  as  well ; Russian  is  the  large  item  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

17478.  Is  tlieir  Irish  trade  an  important  one?— I 
should  say  not,  although  they  handle  Irish  flax,  but  not 
to  such  a largo  extent. 

17479-80.  Do  they  send  buyer's  round? — I think  so; 
Mr.  Crawford  knows. 

Mu.  Crawford. — Yes ; they  do. 

17481.  In  the  event  of  the  Department  coming  to 
soino  arrangement  for  having  all  flax  sold  at  the 
markets,  these  gentlemen  would  have  to  be  consulted 
in  tho  matter? — Yes;  this  was  entirely  in  their  way; 
ljd.  per  stone,  Is.  per  cwt.,  is  a very  moderate  com- 
mission ; in  fact,  we  wanted  to  give  the  farmers  every 
facility  for  sending  the  flax  to  Belfast;  they  though 
they  wore  not  properly  treated  in  the  country  markets 
—there  was  a feeling  that  buyers  combined  against 
them  in  the  country.  _ ., 

17482.  That  feeling  exists? — I am  sorry  it  does  « 
does  exist,  to  my  knowledge. 

17483.  You  know  how  it  arises? — It  was  to  remo  >■ 
that  feeling  as  far  as  wo  could  that  we  got  up  this 
other  arrangement.  , . 

17484.  Yes,  I see.  Now,  just  with  regard  to  this 
point,  which  is  the  last  on  the  paper  : the  spi  - 
ners  are  perfectly  ready  to  buy  flax  anywhere;  m. 
do  not  wish  to  buy  it  at  the  mills?— Personally;  so  far 
as  I am  concerned,  I do  not  care  where  the  flax  18 
we  will  send  our  buyers  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  a 
so  to  get  the  flax.  What  we  want  is  to  get  flax; 
farmers  have  it  entirely  in  their  own  bauds;  if  * 
say  they  will  Bell  only  at  the  market  or  the  mills  we 
go  to  either;  it  is  entirely  for  the  farmers  to  decia  • 
we  have  no  interest  in  the  matter. 

17485.  Mu.  Jambs  Stewart. — About  five  or  sis  yes™ 
ago  a good  deal  of  flax  was  sent  to  commission  m 
chants  in  this  city  to  sell;  that  was  for  a C0”P. 
years,  but  after  that  the  flax  was  not  sold  for,  pern  P> 
months,  and  sometimes  had  to  go  back  agam  to  _ 
farmers— do  you  know  any  cause  for  that?— I did 
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know  that  such  a state  of  things  existed;  I thought  all 
was  sold  as  soon  as  it  was  received. 

17486  No;  it  was  sold  well  at  first,  but  the  third  or 
fourth  year  it  lav  for  a long  time?— Well,  that  is  news 
to  me;  T never  heard  that  before. 

1748".  Well,  I think  you  will  find  that  that  is  so. 

1748s'  Mb.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  have  had  a long 
experience  of  Irish  flax;  is  the  character  of  it  as  good  as 
40  or  50  years  ago?— I think  some  Irish  flax  is  probably 
as  good  as  ever  before ; but  I do  not  say  that  that 
would  apply  generally. 

17489.  Would  you  say  tip-top  lots  of  the  present  day 
are  equal  to  tip-top  lots  of  former  days?— I do  not  think 
there  is  any  serious  falling  off;  in  fact,  we  had  hope  of 
some  improvement  in  the  handling  of  flax,  in  scutch- 
ing, and  so  on. 

17490.  But  the  character  of  the  flax  itself? — That  de- 
pends on  the  season;  it  is  difficult  to  give  a general 


415 

answer  to  that  question;  one  season  you  might  have 
good  flax  and  another  season  bad;  it  is  largely  due  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and,  of  course,  we  cannot  con- 
trol that. 

17491.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — At  the  conference  of  which 
you  speak,  when  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
commission  bouses,  important  changes  were  also  made 
in  the  markets? — We  attempted  to  do  so,  but  I do  not 
know  that  the  changes  were  followed  up  very  closely. 

17492.  Did  your  buyers  report  on  any  improvement, 
or  did  the  change  not  work  in  the  way  they  wished? — 
No.  I do  not  think  there  was  any  direct  "report  with 
regard  to  that;  I had  none  personally. 

17493.  Chairman. — There  are  no  other  matters; 
these  are  the  most  important  points? — Yes,  I think 
these  are  the  most  important. 

17494.  Well,  we  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  at- 
tending, and  giving  us  this  information. 


James  B.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  the  Island  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lisburn,  representing  the  I'lax  Spinners' 
Association,  examined. 


17495.  Chairman.— Mr.  Campbell,  you  represent  the 
spinners? — Yes.  , 

17496.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Thompson  s evidence?— 
Yes,  I have  heard  his  evidence. 

17497.  I do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  detain 
you  long,  and  I think,  perhaps,  the  best  way  is  to  ask 
you  whether  you  concur  in  tlie  most  of  what  you  have 
heard,  and  whether  there  are  any  points  you  would  like 
to  amplify,  or  any  new  points  you  would  like  to  put 
before  us? — Well,  I concur  generally  with  what  Mr. 
Thompson  said.  There  is  as  much  need  for  flax  fibre  in 
Ireland  to-day  as  ever  there  was ; we  are  using  as  much 
—that  is  in  reply  to  the  first  question.  The  proportion 
of  Irish  has  gone  down  greatly— it  is  only  now  about 
a fourth  of  the  whole,  but  that  has  been  owing  solely  to 
the  fact,  in  my  opinion,  that  there  has  been  a shortage 
in  the  crop.  It  has  been  asked  here  if  the  disappear- 
ance of  Irish  flax  would  have  any  appreciable  and  pre- 
judicial effect  on  the  trade.  For  certain  classes  of  yarn, 
cloth,  and  thread  Irish  flax  is  particularly  suitable,  and 
its  disappearance  would,  without  doubt,  have  a pre- 
judicial effect  on  the  linen  industry  to  a very  appre- 
ciable extent.  Then,  in  the  third  question  it  is  asked 
whether  there  is  any  plan  by  which  the  art  of  flax- 
growing could  be  revived  in  case  of  its  disappearance ; 
well,  I cannot  conceive  of  any  plan  to  suddenly  revive 
the  industry  after  disappearance.  I think  all  we  can 
hope  for  is  that  the  acreage  could  be  increased,  which 
really  would  be  very  beneficial  both  to  the  spinner  and 
the  grower.  From  my  experience,  I am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  Irish  flax  could  be  raised  in  value  to  the 
extent  of  £4  to  £8  per  ton  without  adding  anything  to 
the  cost  of  production  per  ton.  I am  speaking  only 
of  the  scutching  process.  I am  not  going  into  the 
question  at  all  about  seed  or  land,  of  which  I know 
little,  but  I have  had  considerable  experience  in 
scutched  flax.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient attention  paid  to  the  stricking  and  rolling  of  the 
flax  straw.  I think  these  are  two  important  points, 
also  the  piece  should  be  made  very  much  smaller,  with 
a large  piece  the  flax  is  too  much  beaten,  with  a 
smaller  piece  the  flax  can  be  better  cleaned,  and 
cleaned  without  breaking  the  fibre.  We  get  flax,  say, 
at  £50  per  ton ; take  it  that  we  also  get  flax  at  £60 
per  ton.  Owing  to  the  greater  yield  that  we  get  we 
may  have  as  cheap  line,  quite  as  low-prioed  line,  out  of 
the  £60  lot  as  out  of  the  £50  lot  prepared  in  another 
mijl — I mean  that  flax  scutched  in  one  mill  may  he 
quite  as  well  worth  £60  as  the  same  flax  if  scutched 
m some  other  mill  would  be  worth  £50,  and  that  the 
Mst  of  production  per  ton  would  not  be  any 
greater — so  I think  something  should  be  done. 
* am  sure  experts  are  doing  a great  deal,  but  I 
think  it  would  he  well  if  they  would  consult  with 
practical  men  in  the  mills  to  see  what  is  desirable  from 
their  point  of  view.  I have  been  brought  much  in 
contact  with  scutch  mill  owners.  I know  two  mills — 
I just  have  them  in  my  mind — they  were  working  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  and  I got  most  of  their  flax, 
they  were  situated  about  half  a mile  from  each  other 
and  got  their  supplies  from  the  same  districts.  The 
scutching  of  one  of  them  was  good — I would  say  better 
han  the  average  throughout  Ireland — and  yet  flax 
rom  the  other  mill  was  always  worth  at  least  £4  per 
°n  mill  was  small,  and  the  man  devoted  a 

great  deal  of  time  to  it.  He  was  exceedingly  careful. 


both  ill  stricking  and  rolling,  and  made  a small  piece. 
We  had  always  much  better  yield  from  this  mill. 
I think  the  value  could  be  brought  up  from  £4  to  £8 
a ton  in  Ireland  simply  by  an  improvement  in 
the  scutching,  and  I think  the  extra  yield  the  farmer 
would  get  would  compensate  him  for  the  additional 
small  outlay  in  the  stricking,  but  I don’t  think  it 
would  be  to  our  interest  to  go  in  for  any  expensive 
mode  of  scutching.  We  want  the  Irish  not  to  take  the 
lace  of  Courtrai,  but  of  Flemish  and  Dutch  flax.  It 
as  a place  of  importance,  and  we  want  it  to  keep  that 
place,  it  might  also  encroach  on  the  higher  priced 
Russian  flax. 

17498.  You  would  go  as  far  as  to  say  it  ought  to  be 
next  to  the  Courtrai? — Yes;  of  course,  the  better  Irish 
is  better  than  the  poor  Courtrai. 

17499.  It  already  encroaches  upon  it? — Yes,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  it  overlap  a little  more. 

17500.  But  it  has  a place  of  its  own?— Yes,  just  after 
the  Courtrai,  and  the  fibre  of  Irish  is  second  to  none 
but  the  Courtrai. 

17501.  Is  that  in  strength? — In  strength,  spinning 
qualities  and  endurance.  With  reference  to  tlie  last 
paragraph,  that  is  with  regard  to  the  markets,  person- 
ally I should  like  to  see  all  the  flax  coming  out  to  the 
public  market,  but  some  farmers  prefer  selling  their 
flax  at  the  mill.  I do  not  think  it  would  make  any 
appreciable  difference  in  the  price  if  flax  were  sold  at 
the  mills,  take  it  all  over.  There  may  be  individual 
cases  where  they  have  got  more  at  one  place  or  the 
other.  I should  like  to  see  it  brought  to  the  markets, 
but  we  may  have  too  many  of  the  towns  wanting  to 
have  markets.  I can  understand  shopkeepers  wanting 
to  have  the  money  spent  in  the  town,  but  the  buyers 
cannot  attend  these  markets  in  sufficient  numbers,  and 
I think  it  would  be  to  everybody's  interest  if  there  were 
fewer  and  larger  markets — buyers  would  attend  more 
freely,  and  farmers  would  have  the  feeling  they  were 
getting  fairer  prices;  and  I think,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  better.  I heard  one  question  put  to  Mr. 
Thompson  with  regard  to  growing  flax  in  the  South. 

I remember  it  grown  in  the  South,  not  largely,  but 
generally  grown ; it  had  a very  good  fibre ; I think  bet- 
ter than  in  the  North,  but  the  scutching  was  very  de- 
fective, and  then,  I think,  when  the  prices  got  low,  they 
stopped.  I suppose  they  were  hot  really  drawn  to  the 
industry — it  is  very  hard  to  support  a new  industry. 

17502.  They  never  had  reached  the  high-water  mark 
of  the  art  of  scutching?— Oh,  never;  it  was  very,  very 
defective. 

17503.  And  yon  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be 
done  as  well  in  the  South  as  in  the  North? — No;  I do 
not  see  why. 

17504.  What  part  of  the  South  do  you  refer  to  now? 
— I know  it  came  from  Cork,  for  one  place,  but  I do 
not  remember  the  others — there  were  three  or  four 
markets  down  there. 

17605.  The  industry  has  never  quite  died  out  in  Cork ; 
it  has  revived.  We  sent  an  expert  from  the  North, 
and  the  effect  has  been  very  much  as  you  describe,  to 
greatly  improve  the  scutching? — That  was  what  was  re- 
quired, the  stricking  and  rolling  required  more  atten- 
tion. 

17506.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — Do  you  think  flax  could 
bo  raised  in  price  from  £4  to  £8  per  ton  through  better 
scutching? — Through  better  stricking  and  rolling  and 
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scutching,  especially  stricking  and  rolling;  I think  the 
tendency  is  to  give  too  much  to  the  handles  to  do,  and 
too  little  to  the  roller. 

17507.  By  better  stricking  you  would  want  the  flax 
more  oven,  more  square? — Yes,  more  square. 

17508.  You  think  it  would  be  of  more  value  to  the 
spinner  ? — Undoubtedly. 

17509.  Don't  you  think  that  must  be  done  before  the 
flax  is  rolled  ? — Oh,  yes. 

17510.  It  is  most  important  to  get  it  square  after 
passing  through  the  rollers  P — I think  it  would  be 
better  before  the  roller. 

17511.  If  a machine  was  designed  which  would 
square  the  flax  before  going  into  the  rollers,  so  that  it 
would  be  put  in  perfectly  square,  would  that  give  a 
more  valuable  article  to  the  spinners? — If  we  can  got.it 
squared  it  is  a more  valuable  article  to  us;  that  is, 
scutched  square,  and  kept  square  in  the  ends;  it  will 
be  scutched  with  less  waste,  and  we  can  rough  it  and 
machine  and  hackle  it  with  decidedly  less  tow. 

17512.  Yes,  but  would  you  bo  prepared  to  pay  for 
that  scutching  from  £4  to  £8  a ton  more  for  the  flax? — 
I say  we  could  give  £4  to  £8  a ton  more  for  the.  flax 
without  the  line  costing  us  more;  we  are  not  raising 
the  price  of  the  line  to  ourselves;  the  tow  is  a little 
more  valuable  to  us,  and  the  line  we  take  at  the  same 


suitable  mills  or  the  means  to  make  the  alterations  o 
sufficient  rolling  for  their  handles.  ’ r 


17520.  Supposing  they  can  improve  without  makinp 
alterations  or  going  to  any  great  expense,  don't 


you  think  they  would  all  be  willing  to  improve ?- 
Some  of  them  would,  but  if  some  of  them  could  ti 


out  moro  stones  per  day  on  the  old  plan,  or  do  it  and 
a little  in  the  scutching,  they  would  not  trv  to 
and  when  I say  that  the  scutching  and 
proved  I think  the  scutcher 


17513.  Very  well;  now,  about  the  scutching — I think 
you  complained  about  some  flax  being  too  much 
scutched? — I think  that  is  the  tendency  in  some  cases; 
it  is  beaten  too  much — is  softened  too  much. 

17514.  It  is  what  you  call  “ pounded” — that  leaves 
the  fibre  of  less  value,  and  you  have  more  tow?— I do 
not  know  that  it  leaves  it  of  less  value,  but  we  have 
less  yield  out  of  it;  it  softens  the  flax  so  much  we 
have  less  yield,  and  generally  it  leaves  it  a bad  shape 
when  they  pound  it  so  much. 

17515.  Don’t  you  think  when  flax  is  pounded  in  a 
scutch  mill  it  must  reduce  the  yield  in  fibre? — Yes. 

17516.  And  there  would  not  be  so  much  rug  and  tow 
from  that  sort  of  scutching? — I think  so,  hut  I really 
could  not  say;  I am  not  sure. 

17517.  "Well,  now,  have  you  any  plan  to  improve  the 
scutching;  it  would  be  a very  important  thing? — Well, 
I understand  spinning,  but  I do  not  understand  scutch- 
ing, but  I know  what  is  desirable  from  our  point  of 
view;  and  I know  mills,  many  mills,  which  scutch  their 
flax  well.  Of  course  there  is  room  for  improvement, 
but  they  are  very  much  better  than  others,  I should 
say  from  £4  to  £8  a ton  better ; but  I find  that  farmers 
are  not  careful  enough  in  the  selection  of  the  mill; 
they  are  more  desirous  to  get  the  flax  scutched  and 
have  done  with  it;  if  one  man  will  not  scutch  it  they 
go  to  the  next ; they  do  not  appreciate  the  difference 
between  the  good  and  bad  scutching. 

17518.  For  some  reason  or  other  he  wants  it  done 
early?— Very  often  he  does;  that  is  what  I find. 

17519.  You  have  mentioned  two  mills  you  have  in 
your  mind  at  the  present  time? — Yes. 

17520.  One  did  fair  scutching  and  the  other  not  so 
well?— One  did  fair  scutching  and  the  other  did  better; 
one  was  a good  average  and  the  other  was  very  much 
better. 

17521.  I presume  they  both  sold  flax  at  the  mills  as 
a rule?— Both  owners  of  the  mills  very  often  brought 
down  their  flax  to  me  and  asked  me  to  buy  it. 

17522.  Yes.;  well  the  question  I want  to  ask  you  is 
this : supposing  these  two  scutchers  were  to  go  to  the 
market,  and  sell  in  the  open  market,  and  stand  the 
criticism  of  the  farmers,  scutch  mill  owners,  general 
public  and  buyers,  don’t  you  think  that  that  second- 
class  man  would  be  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances 
to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  first  man? — One 

would  think  so — I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  so 

but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  seldom  does.  Perhaps  the 
mills  are  so  few  that  they  can  always  get  patronage 
from  the  farmers;  why  they  get  it  I don’t  know;  1 
cannot  understand  it,  but  it  is  a fact. 

17523.  Chairman.— We  are  not  all  made  in  the  same 
model  you  know;  there  is  a difference  in  people. 

17524  Mr.  J . W.  Stewart.— The  natural  tendency 
would  be  for  one  man  to  come  up  to  as  good  a 
standard  as  the  other  if  his  work  was  exposed  to  the 
publie  and  open  to  criticism? — Well,  so  long  as  he 
has  got  flax  to  keep  his  mill  going  he  does  not  mind 
very  much. 

,,  Now,  don’t  you  think,  from  your  experience, 

that  there  are  many  mill-owners,  many  scutch-mill 
owners,  who  would  only  be  too  glad  to  improve  if 
they  knew  how  to  do  it?— I do;  some  of  them  have 


mipro' 

stricking  should  lie  improved  I think  the  scutcher 
should  be  paid  for  doing  so,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  farmers  to  pay  Is.  2d.  when  they  can  get  it  done 
in  the  neighbouring  mill  for  Is.  Although  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  pay  the  la.  2d.,  they  do 
not  always  soe  it  so,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that 
farmers  do  not  understand  flax — they  may  understand 
the  growing,  but  they  do  not  appreciate  these  points 
from  a spinner’s  point  of  view. 

17527.  Sometimes,  of  course,  there  may  be  a man 
scutching  at  Is.  2d.,  and  doing  good  work,  and  another 
man  scutching  at  Is.,  doing  inferior  work,  but  getting 
a superior  class  of  flax,  which  commands  a higher  price 
than  the  good  scutchor  obtains  for  the  other  flax?— 
Yes. 

17528.  So  that  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  third- 
rate  scutcher  gets  a very  good  class  of  flax  and  mar 
get  the  highest  price  given  in  the  market  that  year?— 


,T,a-‘  ...  . — ",  sums  ui  mem  nave 

difficulties  in  the  way;  some  of  them  may  not  have 


17529.  Consequently  the  farmer  thinks  that  the 
scutching  is  all  right? — Yes. 

17580.  But  the  question  of  price,  what  price  would 
be  given  in  the  mill  or  the  market,  is  not  altogether 
a question  of  scutching? — It  is  not  altogether  a ques- 
tion of  scutching. 

17531.  The  inferior  scutchor  may  get  a high  price?— 
Yes,  I meant  a good  scutcher,  a man  who  stricked  and 
scutched  bis  flax  well,  would  get  a better  yield  and 
better  price  for  the  same  class  of  flax  than  the  inferior 
scutcher. 

17532.  Well  it  is  a fact  that  men,  instead  of  charging 
Is.,  charge  Is.  3d.,  and  do  superior  work,  but  it 
won’t  take  with  the  farmers  simply  because  the  buyers 
do  not  give  the  price  they  ought  to  give — the  buyers 
do  not  make  sufficient  difference  between  good  and 
bad?— That  is  unfortunately  sometimes  so;  Irish  flax 
is  so'  irregular  that  when  it  is  put  together  the  bad 
lots  give  it  all  a bad  name,  but  if  it  were  not  put 
together  it  would  be  different. 

17533.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  bad  were  better 
brought  out,  thd  good  would  give  the  whole  a Better 
name? — Yes. 

17534.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  flax  these 
last  few  years  compared  with,  say,  30  years’  ago; 
would  you  say  it  is  good,  independent  of  scutching?— I 
do  not  think  it  is  much  worse.  It  is  better  than  it  was 
some  years  ago,  of  course  that  varies  with  the  season. 
I do  remember,  in  those  old  times,  flax  that  I do  not 
see  anything  like  to-day,  but,  on  the  whole,  I do  not 
think  there  is  much  falling  off  in  Irish  flax. 

17535.  Mr.  Lane. — You  say  that  the  number  of  mar- 
kets is  too  great? — Yes,  I think  too  great,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  not  properly  supplied  with  flax.  It  does 
not  pay  to  send  a buyer  to  these  markets,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  few  buyers.  They  cannot  he  at  half  a 
dozen  places  the  same  day. 

•17536.  Do  you  think  markets  are  held  in  one  place 
too  often,  or  are  held  in  too  many  places? — I think  if 
it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  market  in  any  one  of  these 
places,  and  if  there  is  not  a proper  supply  of  flax,  that 
the  market  should  be  held  fortnightly  or  once  every 
three  weeks,  as  the  case  might  he. 

17537.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how 
it  could  be  accomplished — as  to  how  the  number  of 
markets  could  be  controlled? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
do  it — people  in  the  towns  are  so  keen  to  have  their 
markets — unless  it  could  be  suggested  from  tee 
Department. 

17538.  The  spinners  could  do  it  by  instructions  to 
their  buyers? — If  they  combined  they  might. 

17539.  Do  you  see  any  hope  of  combination  among 
the  spinners  for  that? — Perhaps  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
small  matter 

17540.  You  are  also  in  favour  of  selling  in  mar- 
kets instead  of  in  the  mills? — I would  rather,  not  tna 
I think  it  would  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  tne 
average  price  of  the  flax  for  the  year.  , , 

17541.  Do  you  think  the  spinners  could  help  ® 
movement ,.  or  would  be  willing  to?— Also  the  commis- 
sion merchants  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

17542.  You  say  that  the  buyers  generally  admit 
they  would  be  inclined  that  way  P— Some  wonla,  ana, 
am  afraid,  some  would  not. 
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17543.  Is  it  your  feeling  that  unless  there  was  an 
unanimous  arrangement  about  it  there  would  be  no 
good  attempting  if? — Yes,  I think  so,  unless  unanimous. 

17344.  Mil.  Gordon. — You  mentioned  that  Irish  flax 
had  a distinct  position  in  the  linen  trade? — Yes. 

17545.  If  Irish  farmers  ceased  to  grow  flax,  what 
class  of  flax  would  take  the  place  of  the  Irish — would 
it  be  Courtrai — the  worst  end  of  Courtrai,  or  the  best 
end  of  Russian? — It  would  be,  I should  say,  both;  it 
would  have  to  be  taken  by  the  middle  and  the  lower 
class  of  Courtrai,  the  better  class  of  Russian,  and  a 
little  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  or  French  flax. 

17546.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  sufficient  of  that 
class  from  the  Continent  to  supply  the  Irish  mills, 
those  using  Irish  flax? — So  long  as  it  is  a matter  of 
competition  in  price,  so  long  as  they  pay  the  price 
they  will  get  the  flax. 

17547.  You  think  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the 
area  grown  on  the  Continent? — If  it  got  so  scarce  as 
to  raise  the  price,  that  would  tend  to  increase  the 


acreage. 

17548.  At  the  present  time — if  you  had  no  Irish 
flax — would  there  be  sufficient  acreage  on  the  Con- 
tinent to  supply  the  quantity  required? — Not  at  pre- 
sent, if  they  were  called  on  to  do  without  it  this  year, 
but  I have  no  doubt  if  the  Irish  supply  declined  greatly 
the  deficiency  would  be  made  up  from  the  Continent. 
Continental  flax  has  taken  the  place  of  Irish  to  a 
certain  extent;  we  have  not  now  the  Irish  flax  we 
had  : we  are  brought  down  to  about  a fourth ; we  for- 
merly had  about  a half. 

17549.  It  would  be  most  serious  for  the  linen  in- 
dustry if  we  had  no  Irish  flax? — I think  it  would  be  a 
most  serious  thing  for  the  linen  industry  in  the  North 
of  Ireland. 

17550.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — It  follows  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  rules  the  price  of  flax? — Oh,  yes. 

17551.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  farmers  think 
they  have  grievances  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  their 
flax?— Yes. 

17552.  And  that  sometimes  when  the  prices  of  yarns 
rise  very  much  the  price  of  flax  does  not  rise  propor- 
tionately?— Yes. 

17558.  What  would  be  the  reason  of  that? — Well,  it 
is  simply  a matter  of  supply  and  demand.  The  flax 
has  risen  when  yarns  have  gone  down — that  was 
because  the  spinner  was  booking  ahead  to1  supply  yarns 
at  a certain  contract  price,  and  had  to  supply  at  that 
price  no  matter  what  the  price  of  flax  was.  Having 
contracted  he  would  have  to  supply  the  yarn,  and 
naturally  the  spinner  tries  to  buy  as  cheap  as  he  can. 

17554.  But  it  is  a practice  of  the  flax  spinning  trade, 
as  well  as  of  other  trades,  to  make  contracts  ahead  for 
supply?— In  the  linen  trade  it  is. 

11555.  Yes? — Not  largely,  it  may  in  some;  but  not 
m.Rch  with  spinners;  it  is  with  some  spinners,  but  not 

17556.  I put  that  question  as  I wished  to  know  what 
was  the  reaso.n  for  the  price  of  yarns  rising  when 
flax  did  not  rise? — Yarns  rose  abnormally  in  price 
two  years  ago,  and  yet  there  was  a fair  supply  of  flax, 
and  when  the  Russians  offered  the  flax  at  a low  price 
spinners  were  not  inclined  to  pay  more  than  they  were 
asked. 

17557.  For  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  men 
running  their  business  on  commercial  lines? — On  com- 
mercial lines,  but  I have  never  known  any  combination 
among  spinners  or  buyers  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
the  price  of  flax. 


l County  Cork? — I was  not  aware 

1J559.  Or  are  you  aware  that  scutchers  have  been 
sent  down  to  improve  the  scutching  there? — I knew 
that  was  done  some  time  ago,  but  I aid  not  know  how 
matters  stood  this  year. 

Ii560.  Within  the  past  three  vears — within  the  past 

two  years?— Yes. 

™61.  You  are  not  aware  that  steps  were  taken  by 
JnS  • partment  and  their  instructors  with  a view  to 
aucing  the  Flax  Association  to  be  represented  in  the 
rsmarket  last  season? — I may  have  got  notice  of  it, 
the  moment. 

th  t\  TouId  y°u  agree  that  the  . chief  function  of 
:_!L. ■" ^Part«ieut  of  Agriculture  would  be  to  impart 
scruction  without  entering  into  the  commercial 

i7^?~Yes>  certaildy- 

to  1 Y,°u.  appreciate  that  difficulty  in  going 
n Hmote /kftricts  such  as  Cork,  Mayo,  or  the  northern 
j ?■?  of  Donegal  and  inducing  farmers  to  grow  flax, 
ana  then  having  no  market  for  them?—' Well,  I think  if 


the  flax  was  grown  the  market  would  be  found.  I 
think,  arising  out  of  the  question  asked  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, with  regard  to  how  they  arranged  the  scheme  by 
which  the  farmers  who  could  not  sell  their  flax  sent 
it  down  to  some  of  the  commission  houses  in  Bel- 
fast, I think  the  farmers  who  sent  then-  flax  to  Belfast 
were  too  often  farmers  who  had  very  bad  flax — whose 
flax  would  hardly  sell  in  the  market — and  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  it.  In  Messrs.  John  Hogg  and  Co.’s 
I have  seen  lots  of  the  flax  sent  down,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  it  was  of  the  worst  description,  and  the 
farmer  who  has  bad  flax  thinks  very  often  he  should 
get  as  much  for  it  as  a man  would  for  good  flax.  I can 
quite  understand  that  the  farmers  who  sent  that  flax 
were  dissatisfied. 

17564.  Did  the  same  state  of  affairs  prevail  with  the 
other  three  commission  houses? — I think  to  a certain 
extent  it  did.  There  is  another  point  also  about 
buying  flax  in  the  market : if  the  buyer  is  buying  he 
knows  at  once  whether  he  is  going  to  get  the  flax 
or  not,  but  if  he  was  going  to  buy  in  the  commission 
houses  the  offer  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  owner.  1 
should  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  owner  of  the 
flax  would  leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sion house,  if  he  could  rely  ou  the  commission  house  to 
do  the  best  they  possibly  could,  and  then  there  would 
be  some  encouragement  to  the  buyer  to  purchase. 

17565.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  must  take  it  as  mat- 
ters stand  that  the  growers  have  not  that  confidence? — 
Perhaps  not. 

17566.  Chairman. — You  do  not  blame  them  alto- 
gether?— No,  but  I state  the  difficulties  that  exist. 

17567.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Would  it  not  be  better  to 
ask  the  Flax  Supply  Association  or  the  Spinners' 
Association  to  do  what  they  could  to  promote  a market 
for  flax  in  those  outlying  districts? — I think  it  would 
be  quitei  fair  if  they  could  have  a market,  but  there 
would  be  considerable  time  lost  in  going  to  these  out- 
lying districts,  and  the  market  would  have  to  be  held 
at  such  intervals  as  would  allow  of  a good  supply ; but, 
perhaps,  something  could  be  done  by  having  a depot 
for  the  flax  here  and  selling  it  as  they  sell  at  Robson's 
yard. 

17568.  But  the  objection  to  that-,  and  one  which  wo 
must  realize  and  take  into  account  is  that  the  farmer 
wishes  to  be  present  when  the  flax  is  sold.  Is  not  that 
your  experience;  aud  is  it  not  for  that  reason  that  he 
has  it  sold  by  the  scutch  mill-owner  in  whom  he  has 
confidence? — The  farmer  very  often  goes  with  the 
scutcher,  and  when  the  flax  is  bought  at  the  mill  the 
scutcher  takes  the  price  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
farmer. 

17569.  I believe  this  season  there  will  be  60  tons  of 
flax  in  the  County  Cork  in  a small  district — would  that 
make  three  markets? — I think  that  would  make  a mar- 
ket for  four  or  five  buyers  to  go  to. 

17570.  It  would  be  advisable  then  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  far  as  possible  to  restrict  the 
number  of  markets  there? — I think  so;  I think  if  you 
have  only  four  or  five  tons  in  the  market  that  is  only  a 
comparatively  small  buying  for  any  one  spinuer. 

17571.  Particularly  at  that  distance? — Particularly  at 
that  distauce. 

17572.  You  pointed  out  that  a certain  firm  would  re- 
quire a certain  qualitv  of  flax? — Yes. 

17573.  There  is  only  one  mill  in  Cork  City?— Yes. 

17574.  The  manager  of  that  mill  was  the  gentleman 
to  whom  Mr.  Thompson  referred  as  having  communi- 
cated with  him  to  get  a buyer  from  here? — Yes. 

17575.  That  shows  that  the  mill  down  there  is  anxious 
to  see  a fair  price  for  County  Cork  flax? — Yes,  it  would 
be  to  their  own  interest  to  have  a second  or  third  buyer; 
it  is  much  easier  to  buy  when  there  are  two  or  three 
buyers  than  when  there  is  only  one. 

17576.  It  instils  confidence  f — Yes. 

17577.  And  if  there  was  a better  quality  than  was 
required  by  the  Cork  Company  the  fact  that  a high 
price  was  given  for  it  would  induce  fanners  to  grow? — 
Quite  so. 

17578.  The  Department  will  have  to  induce  buyers 
to  go  down  there? — If  you  were  sure  of  having  a mar- 
ket, I think,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
buyers  to  go  down. 

17579.  Would  you  recommend  that  samples  of  flax 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Supply  Association  for  sub- 
mission to  spinners  before  the  market,  so  that  buyers 
might  know  the  sort  of  flax  to  expect  before  they  went 
there? — I think  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

17580.  Might  I take  it  that  in  your  opinion  the 
scutching  of  Irish  flax,  as  a rule,  has  improved  within, 
say,  the  past  ten  years? — I think  it  has;  some  mills 
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are  scutching  worse  than  then,  and  some  better,  but  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  there  is  an  improvement. 

17681.  Mh.  Lane. — Mr.  Thompson  made  an  interest- 
ing remark  to  the  effect  that  as  the  wealth  of  nations  in- 
creased they  would  use  Irish  linen  more  and  more  in- 
stead of  cotton— do  you  agree  with  that? — He  can 
speak  with  more  authority  than  I could  on  that,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  is  correct;  from  the  merchant’s  point 
of  view  I am  sure  he  is  correct;  I could  not  speak  with 
any  authority. 

17582.  Is  linen  looked  upon  by  the  wealthier  mem- 
bers of  the  public  as  more  desirable  than  cotton? — That 
is  so,  I think.  • 

17588.  His  remarks  would  hold  good  if  the  price  of 
linen  and  cotton  were  increased  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  wealth  of  the  country? — Yes;  I think  it  would  hold 
good. 

17584.  Chairman.— Arising  out  of  one  question 
put  to  you,  Mr.  Campbell,  I presume  you  will  agree 
that  we  are  entitled  to  look  to  the  spinners  to  make 
some  little  effort,  if  not  sacrifice,  to  help  in  the 
revival  of  the  industry? — I think  they  would  be  very 
willing  to  do  it. 

17585.  Some  of  the  questions  we  are  raising  here  are 
very  small  from  the  spinner’s  point  of  view,  but  from 
the  farmer’s  point  of  view  they  are  not  small.  The 


farmer  down  in  Cork,  Dr.  Hinchcliff  remarked  had 
not  confidence  in  the  spinners.  It  may  appear 
to  a gentleman  such  as  you  a remarkable  t.mnp 
that  the  farmers  down  there  have  not  confidence 
But  many  of  those  people  were  never  in  Belfast;  they 
do  not  know  the  great  industry  here  and  the  great  minds 
engaged  in  its  development ; so  you  would  have  to  take 
that  into  account  und  make  allowance  for  it.  You  think 
the  spinners  should  do  so,  and  will  be  prepared  to  do 
so? — I can  speak  for  myself — wc  should  do  our  part. 

17686.  Wo  must  overlook  these  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers,  who  are  so  far  removed  from  Bel- 
fast, and  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  meet 
their  little  difficulties,  small  as  they  may  appear? — Yes. 

17587.  Are  you  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the  flax! 
growing  industry  in  Ulster  being  developed? — Yes. 

17588.  You  are  not  one  of  those  who  look  forward  to 
its  complete  extinction? — No. 

17589.  You  think  that  although  there  has  been  a 
great  fall  in  the  acreage  the  industry  can  be  main- 
tained?— I think  it  is  going  to  be  maintained,  but  I 
think  the  more  encouragement  it  gets  the  better. 

17590.  You  have  given  us  very  interesting  evidence, 
Mr.  Campbell;  thank  you,  very  much? — I am  very  glad 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  evidence. 


Robert  Verner,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  T.  and  J.  McErvel,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  Belfast,  examined. 


17591.  Chairman. — You  ore  Managing  Director  of  a 
large  firm  in  Belfast  concerned  in  the  flax-seed  trade? — 
Yes. 

17592.  You  appear  before  us  to  give  some  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  seed  question? — Yes,  and  with  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  points  that  have  not  been  touched 
upon  yet,  so  far  as  1 can  see. 

17593.  Very  well;  will  you  kindly  proceed  then? — 
There  are  altogether  six  points  I wish  to  mention;  the 
declension  or  reduction  of  the  acreage  under  flax  has 
been  brought  about  in  my  opinion  by  certain  causes ; 
and,  being  in  the  trade,  and  having  connections  all 
through  five  different  counties  that  grow  flax  I think  my 
opinion  is  based  upon  facts.  Flax  has  been  grown 
chiefly  on  small  farms  in  the  North  of  Ireland — not 
large  farms  such  as  you  would  find  in  Scotland  and 
England  $nd  some  parts  of  Ireland,  where  all  the 
labour  is  paid  for ; but  the  labour  is  performed  by  the 
farmers’  sons  and  daughters  for  the  most  part,  and 
while  his  flax  was  selling  at  13s.  a stone  forty  years 
ago,  and  the  conditions  of  living  amongst  farmers  were 
not  then  so  good  as  to-day,  the  ideas  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  small  farmers  were  not  the  same  as  to-day. 
They  have  now  an  idea  of  more  cleanliness,  better  liv- 
ing, better  houses,  and  better  furniture,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  than  when  I remember  first;  and  the 
sons  and  daughters  do  not  care  to  do  the  dirty  work 
in  connection  with  flax-growing,  especially  if  it  does  not 
pay  a great  deal  better  than  a crop  that  can  be  handled 
with  more  comfort  to  those  who  perform  the  work.  I 
say  this  because  I was  brought  up  on  a farm  in  Tyrone, 
and  I know  it  from  my  infancy — farmers  formerly 
growing  flax  have  not  grown  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
for  the  sole  reason  I have  mentioned.  In  my  early  days 
they  grew  it  every  year.  I remember  getting  14s.  a 
stone,  and  making  £40  or  £50  for  what  a bag  of  flax 
would  sow — that  was  two  English  acres.  I had  a con- 
versation with  my  brother  on  the  point.  He  agrees  with 
me  that  if  flax  would  bring  a better  price- there  would 
be  a temptation  for  farmers  to  grow  it  again  in  Ulster. 
Then  as  regards  the  point  that  touches  the  fishery  laws, 
a good  number  of  them  are  incredulous  about  salmon 
being  in  the  rivers  and  about  injury  being  done  to  the 
fisheries,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be  harassed  by  police- 
men or  other  people,  and  don’t  like  to  let  their  flax- 
water  out  and  be  prosecuted.  I know  for  a fact 
it  has  prevented  some  fanners  from  sowing  flax;  they 
do  not  like  to  be  troubled,  and  they  do  not  like  to  go 
into  the  water  to  throw  out  the  flax  without  letting 
some  of  the  water  off.  I am  aware  that  some  experts 
in  flax-growing  say  none  of  it  should  be  let  out,  but 
yet  it  would  take  years  to  instruct  the  farmers  on 
that  point,  and  make  them  leave  their  old  habits.  I 
know  the  Department  has  been  doing  a great  deal,  and 
I think  a good  deal  could  be  done  by  means  of  a few 
lectures  to  instruct  them  how  to  take  out  the  flax  by 
throwing  a plank  across  the  dam  and  a man  with  a 
fork  lifting  out  the  beets. 

T7594.  Mr.  Lane. — Have  you  seen  that  done  P — Oh,  yes ; 
it  can  be  done.  There  is  a difficulty  that  would  have  to 
be  overcome ; the  beets  would  have  to  be  smaller ; when 


a man  stands  on  the  plank  he  cannot  pull  the  large  Mies 
on  to  the  bank ; they  would  have  to  be  made  of  a con- 
vonient  size  to  lift  to  the  bank.  The  larger  farmers 
who  pay  for  the  pulling  by  the  stooli  would  want  a 
large  stook;  they  pay  2tl.  or  3d.  a stook — that  would 
not  apply  to  tho  small  farmer — a few  of  the  larger  who 
grow  10  to  12  acres  would  want  some  arrangement  to 
meet  the  change  of  tho  size,  as  if  they  still  paid  3d. 
per  stook  and  the  stooks  wore  reduced  to  half  the  size, 
it  would  cost  them  fid.  per  stook.  I think  it  would  be 
a good  thiug  if  the  flax  could  be  taken  out  without  let- 
ting the  water  off  the  dams  or  something  done  to  pre- 
vent the  farmers  being  harassed  by  those  in  charge 
about  fhe  offence  of  letting  water  off  the  dams.  Then 
there  has  been  an  idea  abroad — I know  it  was  hinted 
to  the  last  witness — this  is  the  third  point:  a 
farmer  when  he  did  grow  the  flax  and  had  it  handled 
and  scutched  had  no  power  to  get  the  proper  value  of 
the  flax,  and,  not  being  expert  himself,  might  have  flax 
worth  10s.  or  13s.  a stone,  and  thought  it  worth  only 
8s.  or  9s.  per  stone,  and,  perhaps,  did  not  get  that,  and 
then,  perhaps,  somebody  came  along  and  said  to  him 
that  his  flax  was  worth  so  and  so,  and  if  he  had  been 
there  he  could  have  got- it  for  him.  That  put  into  that 
man’s  mind  that  he  was  not  in  a position  to  get  value 
for  his  flax.  I have  the  idea  that  if  flax  could  be  con- 
signed as  fruit  and  some  other  crops  are  consigned 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  sold  by  auction  in 
marts  for  the  purpose  buyers  going  there  would  bid, 
having  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  quality  of  tne 
flax,  and  I think  it  would  take  a short  time  to  brene 
down  the  prejudice  that  exists  at  present  against  selling 
in  that  way.  I do  not  think  very  many  farmers  wan* 
to  be  present  when  their  flax  is  sold ; a few  may  hav 
that  feeling,  but  if  they  had  confidence  that  they  would 
get  fair  market  value  I do  not  see  why  they  should  no 
consign  their  flax  to  a salesman,  and  let  the  Departmen 
spend  a little  money  in  that  way,  and  see  they  do  ge 
fair  prices  as  far  as  possible.  If  they  consign  otne 
things,  and  are  satisfied  to  get  a cheque,  I do  not  s 
why  they  should  not  consign  flax  too.  But  they  w 
require  to  be  instructed  by  instructors  in  the  ooUIJ|.rJ‘ 
I do  not  think  everybody  is  a rogue ; I think  men  selh B 
by  commission  would  like  to  get  as  large  a price  as  p 
sible  for  a man’s  flax.  , . 

17595.  Quite  right?— Then,  with  regard  to  paid  labour, 
I remember  when  flax-pullers  only  got  10d.  & day , 
day  they  get  2s.  6d.  At  that  time  flax  obtained  » 
much  higher  price  in  the  market  than  to-day, 

I think  that  the  great  cause  of  the  declens 
the  quantity  of  flax  grown  has  been  that  l 
not  pay  so  well  as  it  used  to,  considering  that  tn 
more  value  put  on  labour,  whether  by  the  famer  s. 
family  or  paid  labour — it  is  more  valuable  than 
years  ago.  In  that  ease,  there  have  been  other  c F ’ 
for  instance,  crested  dog-tail  grass-seed  has  come  ^ 
use  since,  and  I know  one  district  extending 
by  about  four  miles — from  Lisburn  to  Banin  ^ 
which  was  a very  large  flax-growing  district,  a 
which  some  of  the  chief  flax-growers  have 
ceased  to  grow  flax  owing  to  the  fact  that  ere 
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tail  grass-seed  pays  better,  and  is  so  much  cleaner;  1 
think  any  man  would  handle  after  a mowing  machine, 
but  few  would  care  to  handle  dirty  flax. 

17596.  What  is  the  district  to  which  you  refer?— 
From  Lisburn  to  Ballynahineh,  about  ten  miles  by 
about  three  or  four  miles — from  Carricknaveagh  to 
Boardmills.  I don’t  think  there  is  grown  in  that 
district  one-fifth  of  the  flax  that  was  grown  eighteen 
years  ago  owing  to  the  growing  of  crested  dog-tail 
grass-seed,  perennial  grass-seed,  and  rye  grass-seed. 
If  flax  paid  better  they  would  go  back  to  it. 

17597.  Mr.  Crawford. — I understand  that  Boardmills 
had  one  of  the  best  scutch  mills  in  the  country? — Yes; 
two  or  three  of  the  best  scutch  mills  in  the  country, 
and  I do  not  think  the  change  was  due  to  bad 
scutching.  Then  the  next  point  is  with  regard  to 
the  supply  of  seed.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
case,  but  a feeling  existed  that  the  Department  looked 
on  merchants  with  considerable  suspicion,  and  tried  to 
prove  that  the  merchants  were  not  supplying  the  best 
seed.  That  is  a feeling ; I do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
fact.  I know  one  firm  who  handles  more  flax-seed  than 
any  other  firm;  it  has  been  in  existence  eighty  years, 
and  it  has  never  paid  £15  in  claims  on  account  of  sup- 
plying seed  that  was  not.  right. 

17598.  Chairman. — That  may  be  so,  and  yet  that 
firm  may  have  been  supplying  middling  seed  all  the 
time? — I think  not;  its  trade  would  have  gone  down. 

17599.  There  is  a difference  between  seed  that  is  a 
failure  and  that  which  is  of  the  finest  quality? — 
Another  firm  has  been  forty  years  in  existence.  It 
does  the  largest  retail  trade,  and  never  had  a claim. 
Its  representative  in  the  market  pays  6d.  a bag  more 
for  seed  than  is  paid  generally — he  has  instructions  to 
do  that.  A great  many  of  the  best  fields  of  flax  have 
been  produced  by  the  seed  supplied  by  that  firm.  1 
do  believe  an  honest  firm  has  its  own  interest  at  stake, 
and  it  will  not  even  risk  selling  inferior  seed. 

17600.  But  it  will  supply  what  the  farmer  wants? — 
Not  by  any  means ; I know  firms  that  will  not  do  so. 

17601.  Do  you  mean  that  the  seed  merchants  in  Bel- 
fast will  not  supply  what  the  farmer  wants,  only  what 
the  seedsmen  themselves  wish? — Not  so  strong  as  that. 
There  are  certain  districts  where  seed  is  sold,  but  where 
he  will  not  buy.  A firm  eighty  years  in  the  business  is 
better  able  to  know  where  the  best  sort  of  seed  is  to  be 
got  than  a man  only  recently  into  the  business,  or  ex- 
perience is  worth  nothing. 

17602.  I want  to  be  quite  clear  on  that  point ; you  tell 
us  that  the  seed  merchants  are  not  prepared  to,  and  do 
not,  supply  what  the  fanners  want? — Some  of  the  mer- 
chants; I would  not  say  all;  I am  only  acquainted  with 
two^or  three  firms  altogether. 

17603.  There  are  a great  many  engaged  in  supply- 
ing seed;  I would  lilre  to  be  clear — you  are  only 
speaking  for  two  or  three  firms? — Only  what-  I know. 

17604.  Yes,  and  there  are  a good  many  supplying 
what  the  farmers  want? — We  find  that  the  farmers 
leave  it  largely  to  ourselves.  I often  lost  trade  by 
not  supplying  what  they  asked  for,  but  got  it  the  next 
year  without  seeking  it. 

17605.  Are  they  prepared  to  give  you  a good  price  for 
a good  seed? — I honestly  believe  they  are. 

17606.  There  is  no  tendency  to  buy  a cheap  seed? — 
some  men  would  buy  a cheap  seed  whatever  it  was. 

17607.  And  you  are  not  prepared  to  sell  it? — There 
are  not  many  firms  of  that  kind;  I think  there  are 
aime.  I was  talking  to  one  of  the  members  of  the 
biggest  firm  in  Ireland,  who  has  acted  that  way  for 
“any  years. 


17608.  If  the  farmer  says  he  wants  a cheaper  seed  it 
is  your  business  to  get  it? — I would  say  no. 

. 609.  You  would  rather  be  a loser  than  do  so? — It 

a h Saif!e  as  an  implement;  if  a man  wants 

cheap  trashy  ” implement  you  are  going  against 
your  own  interest  to  sell  it  to  him. 

17610.  But  you  will  get  it  for  him  if  he  wants  it? — 
* li-iT6  “ave  rePeatedly  sent  such  men  past. 

•V,  *“!?•  You  would  not  say  that  these  principles 
T i v a ‘ar8®  number  of  merchants? — They  guide, 
witk  most  sucoessful  firms.  I am  connected 

f tF.ade  *or  thirty  years  myself,  and  with  regard 

tho  g abroad,  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that 

the  rirn  18  “rouSk*  from  the  right  place  and  bought  by 
rnen‘  have  got  a man  to  buy  our  seed, 
him  * , i.  *n  Rotterdam? — Yes,  we  have  arranged  with 
paid  1 bUy  aD<*  Pay  more  f°r  ib  i and  when  we  have 
vot  °r  , more  than  other  people  we  have 
got  that  much  more  here. 


17614.  We  have  a considerable  amount  of  evidence  to  E^fASr' 
the  effect  that  farmers  do  not  give  merchants  their  yov  3 j9j0 
orders  early  enough? — There  is  something  in  that. _ 

17615.  And  that  prevents  Irish  shippers  from  getting  Robert 
a chance  of  the  best  seed  ? — Yes,  but  all  merchants  Verner,  Esq. 
must  risk  something,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
respectable  merchant  to  look  a little  before  him  and 
estimate  what  he  may  sell. 

17616.  About  what  time  do  you  look  for  your  parcels 
of  ^flax-seed  ? — I have  bought  most  of  our  flax-seed  be- 
fore 1st  November. 

17617.  You  don't  buy  until  you  know  something  of 
the  prices  of  this  year's  flax? — Oh,  well,  we  estimate 
all  that.  This  year’s  flax  was  a little  dearer.  We  had 
information  from  the  persons  in  Holland  also  in  the 
flax  trade — we  had  information  that  probably  the  price 
would  be  dearer,  and  provided  for  that  a little — we  may 
lose  or  gain  by  that : it  is  the  fortune  of  war. 

17618.  I mean  you- did  know  that  flax  was  going  up 
iu  price,  and  that,  therefore,  there  was  going  to  be  a 
demand? — We  did. 

17619.  If  that  be  so  you  are  able  to  make  preparation 
next  year  without  waiting  for  the  farmer? — We  always 
do  that;  we  never  wait,  but  there  are  people  who  buy 
100  bags  of  seed  in  country  places,  but  they  are  not 
properly  in  the  seed  trade,  not  in  connection  with  the 
sources,  and  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

17620.  The  statement  that  orders  are  not  placed 
early  enough  would  apply  to  that  sort  of  man? — When 
the  demand  arises  in  their  own  neighbourhood  they 
rush  to  other  places  to  get  the  seed. 

17621-22.  Then  by  that  time  your  firm  has  got  ft? — 

It  is  easy  to  arouse  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  a man  who 
would  be  guilty  of  doing  a little  trick  himself.  With- 
out reflection  on  the  farmers,  it  is  men  who  put  up  a 
basket  of  big  potatoes  on  the  top  of  their  load  who 
think  some  evil  of  the  seed  merchant,  and  say  that  for 
the  sake  of  an  extra  Is.  he  would  give  them  inferior 
seed.  There  may  be  a reason  for  it. 

17623.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  before 
this  Committee,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
Department  have  been  told  repeatedly  that-  the  seed 
used  in  this  country  is  not  good  enough.  " I am  not 
saying  whether  it  is  or  not,  I merely  mention  the  fact 
that  these  statements  have  been  repeatedly  urged  upon 
the  Department? — That  may  be  so,  but  the  experience 
you  have  had  would  not  show  that  it  is  actually  true, 
nor  the  experience  of  your  experts  through  the 
country. 

17624.  Of  course,  the  Department  took  a great  num- 
ber of  samples  one  year,  and  there  were  a large  num- 
ber of  them  which  were  not  good ; I don’t  say  they 
■were  taken  from  the  Belfast  firms;  I suppose  they 
were  taken  from  the  country  firms? — Oh,  they  might 
have  been. 

17625.  Well,  some  of  them  were  not  good,  and  we  do 
find,  of  course,  that  there  is  a great  deal  in  having 
good  seed,  and  we  know  what  it  is  to  be  short  of  good 
seed  ? — Yes. 

17626.  And  perhaps  some  of  you  consider  that  the 
Department  have  unduly  blamed  the  seed  merchants? 

— Well,  my  opinion  is  that  the  Department  have 
wakened  up  the  farmers  to  look  after  their  own 
interests,  if  not  in  seed,  in  manure  and  other  ways, 
and  I think  the  more  they  proceed  along  that  line 
the  better. 

17627.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so? — There  was 
another  point : perhaps  a system  could  be  brought 
aliout  by  which  flax  could  be  got  green  as  it  stands 
in  the  fields  and  worked  by  the  millers  or  some  other 
body.  Let  the  farmer  dispose  of  the  flax  in  the  same 
way  that  the  farmers  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  sell  potatoes 
— a man  will  sell  100  acres  of  potatoes  and  not  dig  one 
of  them.  If  the  same  system  could  be  applied  to  flax 
in  Ulster  I believe  it  would  give  a.  great  impetus  to 
flax-growing  in  this  district;  they  would  get  paid  for 
the  crop  early,  get  rid  of  it  early,  and  know  what 
they  were  getting.  If  they  got  a fair  average  price 
for  it — I am  sure  a man  could  tell  fairly  well  the  value 
of  it  standing  in  the  field — it  would  relieve  the 
farmer  of  the  labour.  A good  deal  of  the  bad  flax 
is  caused  by  letting  it  steep  too  long  in  the  water, 
or  by  putting  it  into  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
water  and  pressing  it  down,  so  that  it  does  not  get 
properly  mixed  with  the  water,  and  fermentation  does 
not  take  place  just  at  the  right  time.  I think  that  in- 
jures the  quality  of  the  flax,  and  a worse  price  is  got 
for  it.  It  would  be  better  if  the  crop  were  taken  off 
the  farmers  hands  standing  and  treated  properly. 

17628.  I think  you  are  right,  if  it  could  be  done, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  to  do  it.  The  cr<$ps  would 
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have  to  be  collected  at  one  centre  as  m Gourtrai,  it 
would  bo  a great  advantage— farmers  would  be  relieved 
of  the  anxiety  as  to  how  to  get  the  flax  steeped 
and  scutched  and  os  to  how  to  get  the  beet  price, 
but  you'don’t  say  how  it  is  to  be  worked  out? — 1 tninx 
if  the  Department  gave  attention  to  it  they  might  do 
something.  There  are  large  pieces  of  water  considered 
good  for  steeping  flax.  There  is  one  lake  near  Crossgar 
called  Clay  Lough,  where  one  man  goes  in  and  drives 
stakes  and  another  man  does  the  same,  and  their  flax 
is  steeped  inside  those  enclosures.  The  highest  price 
which  has  been  got  in  the  County  Down  lias  been  got 
for  flax  steeped  there.  If  that  lake  could  be  taken-  by 
the  Department  it  would  be  a suitable  place  for  steep- 
ing the  flax. 

17629.  Well,  we  made  an  experiment  there  of  this  very 
system.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  system  requires  great 
capital  and  requires,  in  fact,  some  big  firm  or  syndicate 
to  take  it  over,  and  up  to  the  present,  unfortunately, 
no  one  has  been  prepared  to  come  forward  with  the 
money?— Perhaps  some  of  the  largo  spinners  would 
take  the  thing  up  for  that  side  and  provide  the  labour, 
and  1 think  the  labour  could  be  got  better  if  under 
scientific  management  than  if  under  that  of  farmers. 
We  must  admit  that  a 10-acre  fanner  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  the  necessary  experience  for  the  retting 
and  handling,  and  how  is  the  larger  farmer  to  know 
when  t-o  take  the  flax  out  of  the  water. 

17630.  Your  point-  is  that  be  has  not  enough  prac- 


tice?— He  has  not. 

17631.  Mr.  Crawford. — You  suggested  that  the 
methods  adopted  iu  the  sale  of  fruit  might  be  adopted 
in  the  sale  of  flax? — Yes. 

17632.  Is  it  not  much  more  difficult  to  be  a judge  of 
flax  than  of  fruit? — Yes;  but  that  is  a reason,  I think, 
for  having  it  brought  to  one  or  two  centres  for  sale, 
where  there  would  be  twenty  or  thirty  buyers,  aud 
everyone  would  put  his  own  value  on  the  flax,  and  the 
gvower  would  know  when  it  could  pay,  and  what  he 
was  doing. 

17633.  Supposing  a man  sent  his  fruit  he  could  tell 
what  the  prices  of  apples,  plums,  strawberries,  &e.,  are 
by  looking  at  the  papers,  aud  the  variation  within  a few 
days  would  be  small,  or  between  poor  fruit  and  fruit  in 
prime  condition,  and  the  grower  would  know  very  well 
what  it  might  be,  whereas  flax  might  vary  from  4s.  6d. 
to  10s.  in  one  season,  and  the  man  could  not  tell 
whether  the  flax  was  worth  only  4s.  6d.  or  was  worth 
fis.? — Oh,  if  he  brings  it  into  competition  ho  will  know 
whether  he  gets  the  right  price  for  it. 

17634.  You  think  men  will  be  willing  to  sell  by  other 
people’s  judgment? — I think  if  you  give  them  instruc- 
tion, showing  them  that  an  auction  is  the  proper  way 
to  dispose  of  flax,  they  will  adopt  the  system. 

17635.  Of  course,  you  have  been  so  much  in  contact 
with  fanners  you  ought  to  know? — It  was  farmers 
themselves  commenced  the  auction  in  Robson’s.  If 
that  had  gone  on  well  it  might  have  been  a great  boon 
to  farmers.  That  shows,  I think,  that  if  twenty  or 
thirty  farmers  put  their  heads  together — if  the  tiling 
was  taken  up  by  the  Department  and  encouraged  you 
would  have  a good  result — you  would  have  plenty  of 
buyers,  and  it  would  save  travelling  expenses  for  the 
buyers  as  well. 

17686.  Mr.  James  Stewart. — In  your  early  days  you 
were  acquainted  with  flax-growing  and  steening  in 
Tyrone?— Yes. 

17637.  "What  part? — South  Tyrone — Aughnacloy. 

17638.  Had  the  flax-water  come  into  vogue  at  that 
time? — It  came  into  vogue  in  my  apprenticeship;  I 
used  to  he  going  home,  aud  got  information  from  my 
father  about  it. 

17689.  Do  you  think  flax  could  be  brought  out  of  the 
dam  with  a fork  without  injuring  it? — We  tried  it,  add 
some  of  our  neighbours  dragged  the  flax  over  with  a 
grapple  with  three  prongs ; I remember  it  was  said  it 
injured  the  fibre,  but  I remember  one  gentleman  who 
always  took  it  as  I say — took  it  up  by  putting  a plank 
across,  and  said  it  never  injured  it  in  any  way. 

17640.  Do  you  believe  that  when  the  flax  is  in 
the  water  you  can  put  a fork  into  it  without 
doing  injury? — If  you  are  careful  you  can  put 
the  fork  under  the  hand.  Coir  yarn  is  the 
proper  thing  to  tie  flax  with;  with  it  you  can  put 
one  prong  into  the  band  and  lift  out  the  flax.  Flax 
should  be  stood  upright  and  allowed  to  drain  before 
being  carted  away,  and  it  would  become  stiff— instead  of 
spreading  it  on  the  ground  as  they  do  in  Holland. 

17641.  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  could  put  the  prong 
under  thts  band  while  the  flax  is  in  the  water?— If  you 


have  abundant  water,  and  take  the  stones  off  it;  there 
should  be  another  thing  like  hurdles  in  the  dam;  one 
or  two  stones  on  a hurdle  will  distribute  its  weight 
for  four  or  five  feet  wide.  When  the  beets  are  right 
they  are  at  an  angle  of  30  or  40  degrees  and  they 
never  should  be  in.  a dam  so  close  that  they  would 
require  to  overlap.  But  when  you  take  the  hurdles 
off  the  flax  will  float,  and  you  can  see  where  the  band 
is  perfectly  well,  and  lift  the  flax  and  lay  the  beets  on 
the  bank,  and  when  they  drip  a day  or  so  they  can  be 
bandied. 

17642.  Flax  in  your  young  days  cannot  be  the  same 
as  now.  Supposing  you  put  flax  in  a dam  nowadays 
and  let  it  stand  it  sinks  to  the  bottom — the  flax  will  not 
rise  when  it  is  watered  bub  touches  the  very  bottom. 
Supposing  it  is  10-feet  water  you  will  not  get  flax  with- 
out 6 feet  of  water  on  the  top  if  it  is  properly  watered? 
— Tin*  flax  if  it  is  properly  watered  will  rise.  The 
water  carries  tli©  weight  of  the  body  of  the  flax;  it 
becomes  heavier  as  you  take  it  out  until  you  bear  its 
own  dead  weight  as  yon  take  it  out. 

17043.  I have  been  in  touch  with  flax  for  thirty  years 
aud  have  not  found  that? — 1 have  been  thirty -five  years 
in  touch  with  it;  I have  my  brothers  and  friends  work- 
ing it,  aud  I know  it  can  be  handled  in  the  way  I state. 

17644.  You  had  come,  you  say,  to  put  in  smaller 
beets? — Yes,  and  you  can  put  the  fork  in  without 
injury  to  tire  fibre.  You  should  tie  with  coir  yarn 
and  lift  by  the  band  if  you  think  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood of  injury  to  the  fibre. 

17046.  The  farmers  would  put  the  blame  on  the 
expert  if  it  didn’t  work ? — I think  not;  other  things 
have  been  insisted  on  till  they  adopted  them;  if  you 
lay  your  flax  until  it  is  watered  you  put  your  plank 
across;  a man  stands  on  the  plank,  reaches  down  his 
fork,  puts  it  into  the  baud,  and  lays  the  flax  on  the 
bank,  and  as  he  x-emoves  the  flax  he  rolls  over  the 
plank  into  tile  next  position  it  is  required  in. 

1764(5.  There  is  another  point — if  we  increase 
the  acreage  in  Ulster,  and  get  the  large  far- 
mers to  grow,  they  would  require  dams  to  accommo- 
date four  to  six  acres  of  flax — how  would  they  do— the 
dams  would  bo  too  broad  for  a plank  to  cross? — Most 
of  tlie  dams  I know  are  narrow  along  the  dyke;  I know 
there  are  few  dams  at  present  you  could  not  get  a 
16-foot  plank  to  go  across. 

17647.  Tlie  dams  required  by  very  large  farmers  would 
be  too  large  for  that.  I know  a dam  to  hold  6 acres  of 
flax;  that  would  be  three  times  the  size  of  this  room— 
I would  like  to  see  bow  many  pieces  you  would  need  to 
cross  that? — Well,  if  you  hadn’t  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount you  would  have  nothing  to  exercise  your  brain 
about. 

17648.  These  seedsmen  that  have  two  or  three  classes 
of  customers  arc  wholesale  seedsmen? — They  are. 

17649.  They  will  have  farmers  who  will  not  question 
the  price,  going  to  trade  with  them  for  many  years, 
giving  them  what  they  ask,  and  getting  all  the  seed 
for  their  ground;  then  they  have  the  respectable  busi- 
ness men  with  a good  name  doing  business  in  small 
towns,  and  who  want  good  seed  that  they  can  sell  at 
the  same  price  as  the  wholesale  men  to  those  farmers 
who  take  it  from  them  in  the  same  way,  and  they  must 
sell  at  your  price? — I know  what  you  mean. 

17650.  Does  not  the  seedsman  get  a second  class  of 
seed  for  that  man ; to  keep  his  reputation  up  this  is  the 
kind  of  seed  he  must  sell  at  your  price,  but  that  will  be 
a second-class  seed? — Some  may  do  that;  some  firms 
do  not  consider  their  reputation  an  asset  and  live  on 
their  reputation  for  the  next  year.  I know  firms  who 
wonld  not  do  that.  But  I think  history  proves 
there  are  men  who  for  6d.  or  Is.  a bag  more  run  a risk 
greater  than  the  profit.  , 

17651.  There  are  some  first-class  seedsmen  in  Ireland 
who  keep  a seed  that  they  supply  to  the  same  business 
men,  and  who  also  have  a second-class  seed,  then  tn 
have  a seed  that  they  will  not  guarantee — that  won 
be  the  third-class  seed  that  the  wholesale  man  has 
keep? — There  may  b©  such  a-  thing  in  existence  as  y° , 
state,  but  I do  not  think  a firm  would  run  the  nsk  o 
its  reputation  for  the  sake  of  Is.  a bag  in  flax-seen- ^ 

17652.  I am  not  speaking  of  flax-seed  alone?  An. 
kind  of  seed. 

17653.  Take  clover  seed?— The  Department  can  ffj* 
you  information  on  that;  they  had  a good  many  samp 
of  clover  seed. 

17654.  They  have  to  stock  it?— They  don  t have  w 
stock  it;  some  of  them  keep  it  from  year  to  y*-ar _ . 
they  should  burn  it.  I know  very  well  what  tao 
partment  have  don©  in  that  respect;  I thinx 
wakened  the  people  up. 
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17655.  Me.  J.  W.  Stewart. — About  your  method  of 
taking  the  flax  out.  You  tie  with  this  coir  yarn — it  is 
the  same  thing  as  you  rope  stacks  with,  and  it  is  a 
thing  the  water  has  no  effect  on.  From  what  I 
gathered  from  your  evidence,  I understand  that  you 
let  no  water  off,  but  when  flax  is  properly  retted  it  goes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  dam,  and  the  stones  are  at  least 
a foot  below  the  surface — how  do  you  expect  to  get  off 
the  stones? — A man  goes  on  the  top  and  stands  on  the 
hurdle;  he  lifts  a stone  and  hurls  it  to  the  bank;  he 
leaves  it  clear,  just  the  same  as  they  put  the  sods 


17656.  Would  they  go  to  that  trouble? — Yes,  if  a 
man  is  going  to  make  a living  and  make  money. 

17657.  How  many  hurdles  would  be  used  for  an  acre 
of  flax? — An  acre  of  flax  would  go  into  a dam  40  ft.  by 
15  ft. 

17658.  Very  well? — You  can  count  the  hurdles  at  Is. 
apiece;  they  are  6 ft.  by  4 ft.;  you  can  make  a calcu- 
lation of  the  cost — it  is  only  a few  shillings.  You  might 
as  well  question  the  farmers  of  North  Britain  why  they 
stack  their  corn  on  triangles  to  keep  it  from  heating. 

17659.  When  the  flax-water  gets  clear  and  mixes  with 
the  river  water  it  does  no  harm  to  fish? — Well,  perhaps 
I am  too  utilitarian ; I would  say  : why  sacrifice  the 
man  who  wants  to  make  money  to  the  man  of  fun ; 
you  should  not  sacrifice  the  farmers  for  the  sake  of 
the  men  who  want  to  use  a fishing  rod. 

17660.  Is  it  expected  that  a man  who  has  10  acres 
of  land  can  handle  an  acre  of  flax  properly? — Some 
may  be  expert;  others  may  not  be. 

17661.  In  certain  eases  that  may  amount  to  saying 
it  is  not  possible? — I do  not  say  so. 

17662.  And,  therefore,  probably  that  the  man  with 
10  acres  of  land  is  equally  expert  m the  handling  of  flax 
as  the  man  with  an  estate  of  200  acres? — He  might  be, 
and  his  workingman  might  be  if  he  has  intelligence. 

17663.  But  it  is  not  possible  with  the  man  who  is  not 
an  expert  at  all? — Yes,  if  he  has  intelligence  to  begin 
with,  the  workingman.  It  is  a somewhat  difficult 
thing  to  produce  the  best  flax  in  the  market,  and  that 
difficulty  has  arisen,  I think,  in  some  cases  from  the 
want  of  experience  in  knowing  when  flax  is  properly 
retted,  and  when  dried  to  put  it  into  a stack — if  that 
produced  a poor  quality  of  flax,  Is.  or  2s.  a stone  less, 
and  was  therefore  unsuitable  for  making  the  finest 
quality  of  yam,  I think  instruction  should  be  given  in 
order  to  prevent  that  happening. 

17664.  Do  you  think  is  that  a fault  to  any  great 
extent? — I do. 

17665.  Do  you  think  the  quality  is  affected  more  in 
the  growing  of  the  crop  than  in  its  after-treatment?— 
Both  ways. 

17666.  In  which  is  it  affected  most? — That  is  a thing 
which  would  require  consideration.  I think  some  men 
grow  the  crop  too  often  on  the  same  ground,  and  have 
not  manured  suitably  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
fibre,  and  therefore  merely  produce  straw;  after  all, 
the  hone  is  not  what  is  wanted — it  is  fibre. 

17667.  ‘What  would  you  recommend? — We  have 
known  kainit.  and  muriate  of  potash  to  do  very  well 
as  a top-dressing  for  flax-growing. 

17668.  I think  the  gist  of  your  evidence  is  this,  that 
the  greatest  point  the  farmer  has  to  consider  when 
buying  seed  is  the  reputation  of  the  merchant? — 
Yes,  I think  so. 

17669.  There  was  a question  asked  by  the  Chairman 
as  to  the  country  supply — is  the  supply  bought  by  small 
merchants  in  the  country  so  inferior  to  what  is  bought 
m respectable  houses  in  Belfast? — I do  not  say  that  at 
ml;  if  they  bought  from  a respectable  house  they  should 
nave  got  as  good  as  that  house  got.  Some  might  buy 
mom  an  agent  who  represents  a Russian  or  Holland 
nouse_  and  get  the  same  sort  of  seed  that  the  larger 
man  in  Belfast  would  get. 

17670.  And  a man  who  gets  100  bags,  as  a general 
nne,  does  not  buy  direct?— As  a rule. 

17671.  He  buys  from  a Belfast  house? — Yes. 

you  got  bad  seed  it  comes  from 
wifast  houses?— Comes  from  an  agent.  However, 

am  not  putting  one  firm  against  another  at  all ; 

Mack  and  white  in  city  and  country  houses 
.pf®  1 was  only  wanting  to  show  that  the  source  you 
e^your  seed  from  is  an  important  item  in  the  flax 

roEbter  of  fact,  are  the  different  brands 
tfio  6etl  suPPiied  to  the  different  agents  here  not  got  in 
,™arket? — They  may  be  bought  North  or 
land  ’ ^ey  are  Ml  bought  in  the  vicinity  of  Hol- 


17674.  Is  there  a record  kept  by  the  buyers  as  to 
where  that  seed  was  produced? — I think  the  man  who 
buys  seed  and  sells  it  again  has  a right  to  keep  a. 
record  of  where  he  gets  it. 

17675.  Has  a right,  yes — but  does  he  do  it? — I think 
a good  man  will.  I know  for  a fact  a certain  house  in 
Rotterdam  which  cau  show  you  a lot  No.  1 of  seed  made 
up  this  year.  Lot  No.  1 may  be  up  to  20,  and  that  lot 
may  contain  the  seed  grown  by  11  farmers,  and  every 
farmer’s  name  is  put  down  on  the  seed  he  has  sown. 
As  a rule,  the  man  that  has  bought  that  flax  knows  the 
quality  produced  last  year,  aud  as  “ like  produces 
like  ” it  will  produce  similar  flax  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

17676.  We  will  say  this  No.  1 best  seed  will  always 
produce  a better  crop? — As  a rule,  the  best  seed  will 
produce  the  best.  Speaking  generally,  if  you  sell  seed 
to  twenty  farmers  they  will  not  have  the  same  kind  of 
ground  and  prepare  it  in  the  same  way,  and  some  will 
not  do  as  well  as  others.  I have  gone  to  see  nine  or  ten 
fields  of  flax  : one  was  bad,  another  fair,  and  others 
extra  good,  and  they  were  all  grown  from  the  same 
seed,  sold  by  the  same  house,  at  the  same  time. 

17677.  Supposing  you  saved  the  seed,  what  would  be 
likely  to  give  you  the  best  seed,  a bad  or  a good 
crop? — I would  run  my  risk  of  taking  it  off  the  good. 

17678.  Some  merchants  get  seed  and  have  branded  on 
the  bag,  “Specially  selected  Dutch,”  or  “Riga,”  as  the 
case  may  be.  Is  that  always  a special  selection  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a superior  seed? — I think  I am  right 
in  stating  we  were  the  first  who  branded  bags  in  the  way 
you  say — the  first  firm  in  Ireland.  We  did  it  because 
we  got  a flax  merchant  in  Rotterdam  to  buy  us  our 
seed.  We  told  him  to  give  more  for  the  seed  than 
the  top  price  of  the  market,  that  is  more  than  was 
generally  given,  and  we  got  the  bags  branded,  and 
ever  since  have  kept  to  the  system. 

17679.  I do  not  suggest  you  do  not  do  it? — I know; 
it  just  shows  how  a good  thing  may  be  followed  up  by 
other  persons  who  may  do  a very  wrong  thing. 

17680.  It  follows  that  this  specially  selected  seed 
might  be  a special  selection  to  suit  the  price? — It  might 
or  it  might  not,  but  if  a man  thinks  that  is  trade  I 
would  say  no.  A man  would  be  a very  great  fool  if  he 
wanted  to  succeed  in  trade  and  followed  such  lines. 

17681.  Take  a small  man  in  a country  town;  if  he 
wants  seed  at  any  time  he  can  get  it,  and  get  the  bags 
marked  “ Selected.”  Would  you  recommend  seed  put 
up  in  bags  in  this  manner  to  be  tested  just  the  same? 

— Certainly,  I think  persons  should  test  it  themselves. 

17682.  Then  “ special  selection  ” is  not  altogether 
reliable? — It  depends  on  the  name  below  it,  not  over — 

17683.  How  do  you  test  the  seed? — We  test  the 
growth  of  the  seed  for  germination,  and  we  also 
examine  it  with  the  glass  for  dirt. 

17684.  I suppose  you  have  different  qualities  of  seed 
from  large  merchants  and  agents,  and  one  may  germinate 
88  per  cent,  and  another  germinate  60  per  cent. — would 
you  think  that  a reliable  test? — We  would  tell  the 
customer  Before  buying  to  sow  a little  thicker,  that  it 
only  germinated  88  or  what  you  say,  and  if  it  ger- 
minated too  low  we  would  sell  it  for  feeding.  We  have 
burned  seed — not  flax-seed;  it  always  sella  for  feeding 
— but  carrot-seed — we  have  burned  it. 

17685.  Do  you  think  that  seed  that  would  only  ger- 
minate 75  per  cent,  would  be  suitable  for  sowing?— -Yes, 
if  the  seed  that  grew  it  were  all  right;  and  if  you 
told  the  man  to  sow  it  25  per  cent,  thicker,  but  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  tell  him. 

17686.  Could  it  not  be  possible  that  it  would  be  as 
good  as  seed  that  would  give  a higher  percentage  of 
germination? — Well,  it  might  if  the  germination  was 
not  reduced  by  age,  and  if,  say,  the  seed  or  some 
part  of  it  was  affected  by  water  when  ripening  and 
other  parts  of  it  were  not  affected ; or  if  it  did  not 
ripen  evenly,  for  instance — it  might  grow  as  well  as 
other  seed  if  you  sowed  it  thick  enough. 

17687.  Would  that  low  percentage  of  germination  be 
caused  to  a considerable  extent  by  pulling . it  too 
green? — It  might;  there  are  many  reasons  : if  it  got  a 
storm  when  in  flower — that  would  apply  to  grass-seed 
as  well  as  to  flax-seed  and  also  to  wheat. 

17688.  But  do  you  think  that  if  flax-seed  wbb  pulled 
green  it  would  give  you  a smaller  percentage  than  if 
pulled  ripe? — If  very  much  too  green  it  would,  but  seeds 
just  a shade  greener  than  absolutely  ripe  grow  as  well  as 
absolutely  ripe;  the  same  applies  to  potatoes  and  any 
other  crop.  If  you  cut  oats  on  the  green  side  they  will 
give  you  as  much  germination  as  they  will  when  ripe. 


Belfast 
Nov.  3, 1910. 

Robert 
Verner.  Esq. 
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11689.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  remark  that  a certain 
brand  of  seed  will  grow  perfectly  for  a few  inches  above 

Sad  and  may  turn  out  a very  inferior  crop  later  on? — 

, I do  not  know ; we  always  like  to  see  seed  coming 
up  well;  my  experience  would  not  indicate  tnat  seen 
that  comes  up  well,  and  shows  a fine  appearance,  is 
worse  than  other  seed;  we  always  like  to  see  a good 
appearance. 

17690.  Have  .you  known  two  seeds  sown  on  the 
same  field,  the  one  a bad  braird  and  the  other  a particu- 
larly good  braird,  and  the  inferior  braird  to  give  much 
the  better  crop? — I only  knew  that  to  take  place  when 
what  showed  well  at  first  was  too  thick  and  grew  too 
thin  a fibre  to  be  much  good,  and  the  other,  which  didn’t 
make  a good  show  at  first,  was  sown  thinner,  and  had 
room  to  develop  the  fibre;  and  I will  say  that  a good 
many  farmers  sow  flax-seed  too  thick ; they  do  not  give 
it  ground  enough. 

17691.  They  ought  to  be  pretty  experienced  at  that 
and  in  different  other  ways  after  probably  twenty  or 
thirty  years  growing  flax? — When  I was  on  my  holidays 
at  Ballycastle  last  year  one  of  two  brothers  who  hold 
a farm  of  about  60  Irish  acres,  told  me  that  he  was 
afraid  to  sow  the  flax-seed  himself,  and  that  he  got 
John  So-and-So  to  do  it,  and  that  he  had  sown  it  far 
too  thick,  and  had  spoiled  the  crop  of  flax. 

17692.  You  depend  on  the  germination  of  the  seed? 
— Yes,  so  far  as  the  weight  is  concerned. 

17693.  What  is  the  weight?- -We  test  by  bags  up  to 
3J  bushels — we  test  the  seed  by  that. 

17694.  Supposing  you  take  a field  all  sown  at  the 
same  time  and  the  same  seed  is  sown  on  that  field  all 
over;  the  first  part  is  pulled  three  weeks  before  the 
latter;  the  one  pulled  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  on 
the  other  and  you  test  that,  would  you  accept  the 
highest  germination? — That  is  what  I have  not  gone 
into;  flax  pulling  does  not  vary  on  the  same  field  three 
weeks;  I have  never  known  it. 

17695.  You  are  perfectly  right  in  that,  but  supposo 
this  field  was  kept  for  that  purpose? — Oh,  I would  ac- 
cept the  best. 

17696.  Whether  green  or  ripe? — It  would  depend 
whether  pulled  too  green;  I have  explained  if  you  pull 
too  green  it  will  not  do,  but  if  only  slightly  on  the 
green  side  it  will  be  quit©  as  good  as  ripened — what 
w©  call  glazy,”  if  anyone  understands  that,  slightly 
greenish. 

17697.  You  would  hardly  expect  the  green  to  give 
you  the  best  percentage? — If  the  other  was  over- 
ripened I would ; it  loses  germinating  power  if  you 
leave  it  too  much  exposed. 

17698.  If  you  got  a germinating  seed  you  may  have  a 
l*“e°tly  npe  seed?— But  not  an  over-ripe  seed. 

17699.  Mr.  Lane.— Can  you  explain  how  they  get  the 
™ /rnm  the  lough?— They  stake  around  from 
10  to  20  feet,  where  the  water  comes  up  to,  and  steep 
it  m that,  and  put  a few  beets  outside,  more  towards 
the  deep  part. 

17700.  They  cannot  raise  or  lower  the  level  of  the 
lough  when  they  want  the  flax  out  P— No 
17701.  How  do  they  get  it  out?— Walk  in  and  take 
the  stones  off— you  must  walk  out  into  the  water  in  any 
^e,  but  you  don  * go  so  deep,  as  you  know  the  place. 

V , ,Ho"'  do  they  get  the  beets  out?— They  go  in 

and  stand  m the  water  up  to  the  middle. 

17703.  Do  they  use  grapples?— I have  not  seen  them 
used  in  that  lough,  but  I have  seen  them  used  else- 
where. 

17704.  Used  in  dams?— Yes,  repeatedly,  forty  years 
17705.  In  dams? — Yes. 

17706.  In  the  case  of  getting  flax  out  with  the  grapple 
close  to  the  gff“  °f  ^ * K 


17707.  If  j 


1 ar*  US??e  f grapple  there  would  be  no 


Uc?-If  sticking  the“  fork*' S£ 

ITS! lhTTo?njureniShr°Willg  ***  grapple  a*aia8t 

!7708  Supposing  one  side  of  the  dam  were  sloped 
Wwn  “ake  5*  “»£  mof e eaey  to  get  the  flax  out 
with  the  grappie?— There  is  mud  in  the  dam,  and  if 
the  mod  you.  ,would  b®  prdhng  the  flax  through 

17709.  How  many  cases  in  vour  recollection  are  there 

LrL6?-Wen  Tglr?aX  °?  “ Wa-I  y°u  Ascribe  with 

i*  I ^ow  of  one  man  who  always  has  done 

it.  Some  of  his  neighbours  object  to  do  it;  they  do 


not  take  on  to  a new  thing  but  he  says  he  never  knew 
any  bad  results  from  it.  1 have  known  him  to  set  lfa 
a stone  for  flux  taken  out  in  that  way ; if  the  flax  hfl,i 
been  injured  do  you  think  ho  would  have  got  that  nriee9 
17710.  Mu.  Gordon. — What  i-  . .. 


...  , I.  , . , - y°ur  opinion  about  the 

quality  of  flax-seed  imported  now  as  compared  with 
that  of  twenty  years  ago?— I think  it  is  as  good  on 
the  average  as  then ; hut  there  are  some  brands  of 
seed  you  could  not  get  as  good ; it  would  be  impossible 
17711.  I know  that  an  adverse  season  will  affect 
the  quality.  We  have  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the 
seed  not  being  so  good  when  put  into  bags  as 
compared  with  that  shipped  in  barrels  or  casKs?— 
My  opinion  is  we  have  had  as  good  results  from  shin 
piug  in  bags  as  in  hogsheads  or  barrels.  I was  in  Bel 
fast  when  the  change  was  mode,  and  I know  it  has 
saved  a considerable  amount  of  money  to  the  farmers 
in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Hogsheads  cost  us  10s.  apiece 
and  barrels  7s.  Gd.  to  put  three  bushels  of  seed  in-  the 
bags  cost  Is.  6d.  for  wlmt  used  to  cost  6s.  6d.— the 
shipping  company  demanded  an  extra  Is.  for  importing 
seed  from  Rotterdam  in  hogsheads  instead  of  bags.  We 
had  u mooting  of  tho  trade,  and  all  agreed  that  it  was 
folly  to  spend  money  in  that  way  and  make  things  more 
difficult  for  ourselves  without  any  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  wo  decided  to  import  the  seed  in  ba^s 
The  prejudice  died  out  in  a year,  and  1 believe  the 
seed  brought  in  bags  is  giving  as  good  results  ns  that 
shipped  in  barrels. 


17712.  Do  you  think  it  carries  as  well?— Yes,  if  not 
better.  I have  seen  flax-seed  in  barrels  sticking  in 
lumps,  and  I have  never  seen  seed  in  bags  that  way. 

17718.  Would  that  bo  due  to  the  flax-seed  getting 
knocked  about  more  in  bags?— Yes,  every  time  the  bag 
is  moved  in  the  boat  tho  seed  gets  shaken  and  is  pre- 
vented from  getting  musty,  which  I consider  au  advan- 
tage. If  you  kiln-dry  flax-seed  you  can  make  it  dry 
enough  to  go  anywhere,  but  in  its  natural  condition  you 
require  to  let  it  lie  in  lofts,  then  when  dry  you  can  send 
it  a short  journey.  If  we  arc  sending  to  India,  we  take 
care  to  send  only  dry  soed  a long  boat  journey,  and 
use  strong  sacks,  which  require  to  bo  kept  extra  dry  for 
that  purpose. 

17714.  The  seed  which  you  dry  do  you  have  it  kiln- 
dried?— No,  loft-dried ; all  we  have  in  the  city. 

17715.  Even  Riga  seed  ? — Yes,  loft-dried,  in  what  is 
called  sun-kilns,  which  have  .roofs  of  glass;  the  seed  is 
spread  under  tho  roof  and  turned  every  day. 

17716.  You  mentioned  that  you  tested  your  seed  for 
germinating  power  and  also  for  weed  seeds? — Yes. 

17717.  Do  you  have  the  saynples  tested  before  you 
purchase? — Wo  only  get  bulk  samples  before  we  pur- 
chase, and  then  test  the  bulk  when  it  comes  in,  but,  as 
a rule,  we  take  it  before  testing.  You  see  we  get  a 
sample  of  the  season’s  seed,  supposing  we  are  buying 
500  or  1,000  bags  at  the  time.  We  give  a price  a 
little  more  or  loss,  and  test  the  seed  simply  by  weight 
till  the  bulk  comes  in.  The  test  can  be  made,  in  three 
days. 

17718.  You  say  you  test  for  purity  in  a glass?— If 
your  eyes  - are  good- enough  you  can  dispense  with  the 
glass;  it  is  to  see  weeds  and  other  things;  it  might 
contain  red-shanks  or  mells. 

17719.  How  can  you  tell  whether  it  is  true  to  variety 
or  not? — That  is  a difficult  thing;  you  must  trust  to 
your  man  and  the  source  you  get  the  seed  from. 

17720.  I understood  you  to  say  you  had  an  agent? — 
In  Rotterdam. 

17721.  Does  he  purchase  from  the  market? — As  a 
rule  from  the  persons  from  whom  he  buys  flax  and 
from  farmers. 

17722.  Does  he  see  it  growing? — He  may  as  we  do. 
We  go  through  the  country;  to  Ballynahinch  one  day; 
Lurgan  another;  when  a man  has  two  tons  of  perennial 
or  two  tons  of  Italian  we  see  that  growing;  we  do 
not  see  every  field,  but  a good  deal  of  it  passing  through 
the  country. 

17723.  The  bulk  of  your  seed  your  agent  sees  grow- 
ing? — He  does,  a great  deal. 

17724.  Do  you  know  the  stock? — You  have  to 
his  word.  If  he  says  he  can  do  either  Dutch  or  Rig*i 
or  Riga  Child,  you  have  to  take  his  word,  and  if  he  j3 
a reliable  man  from  whom  you  bought  before  as  a rule 
you  can  trust  him.  . 

17725.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Do  you  sell  Riga  Child. — 
We  do  sell  some  of  it. 

17726.  Does  it  not  happen  sometimes  that  there  13 
a good  harvest  in  one  country,  Russia  or  Holland,  an 
a poor  harvest  in  the  other?— It  does. 
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17727.  Do  you  find  that  farmers  are  inclined  to  sow- 
seed  from  the  country  where  there  has  been  a good 
harvest,  when  good  seed  was  changing  from  year  to 

yeary We  have  found  a goou  many  customers  willing 

to  change  with  the  better  seed. 

17728.  Do  you  have  a good  number  of  customers 
from  year  to  year  willing  to  take  what  you  say  is  the 
better  seed? — Yes,  that  is  from  confidence;  as  a man 
grows  old  he  must  make  either  a lot  of  enemies  or  a 
lot  of  friends. 

17729.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  get  instruction,  take  your  advice,  and  find- 
ing it  l-igut  are  more  inclined  to  take  your  advice 
again:' — Yes,  that  would  give  them  confidence. 

17730.  You  mentioned  tuat  it  was  to  your  interest  to 
sell  a good  implement  at  a big  price  rather  than  a 
trashy  one  at  more  profit? — Yes. 

17731.  Hut  there  is  another  matter  : could  not  an 
improvement  be  introduced  in  the  treatment  of  seed 
to  prevent  smut? — That  is,  in  wheat. 

j.7732.  Yes,  wheat — agricultural  sulphate  of  copper 
is  used  for  tnat  purpose!' — Yes. 

17733.  But  evidently  sulphate  of  copper  is  the 
material  in  the  agricultural  sulphate  which  does  the 
work? — Yes. 

17734.  So  that  copper  sulphate  should  be  sold? — Yes. 

17785.  But  agricultural  sulphate  is  being  sold  for 
smut  in  wheat,  and  yon  know  that  to  use  it  for  potato 
spraying  would  be  disastrous? — Yes. 

17730.  But  the  firms  in  Belfast  tell  me  that  the 
farmers  insist  on  getting  agricultural  copper  sulphate 
for  dressing  seed  wheat? — some  of  them  do. 

17737.  It  must  be  then  that  the  merchants  in  agri- 
cultural implements,  manures  and  chemicals  do  not 
supply  what  they  know  is  best,  but  must  supply  what 
the  farmer  asks  for? — No,  they  must  not. 

17738.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  these  people,  in 
spite  of  their  experience,  are  sending  out  agricultural 
copper  sulphate  instead  of.  copper  sulphate,  and  have 
agricultural  copper  sulphate  in  their  stores? — They 
might,  but  I find  a great  deal  worse  than  that — people 
vending  seed  and  agricultural  chemicals  who  have  prac- 
tically no  knowledge  of  the  eSeets  of  the  chemicals,  or 
proper  knowledge  of  the  seeds. 

17739.  These  firms,  I think,  are  aware  that  iu  the 
long  run  it  would  be  better  for  them  and  the  farmers 
to  have  pure  copper  sulphate,  but  they  could  not  per- 
suade the  farmers? — They  should  explain  that,  and,  if 
the  man  would  have  the  other,  he  might  be  given  it 
under  protest;  but  certainly  if  they  have  knowledge 
of  it  themselves  they  should  explain  it. 

17740.  You  mention  that  you  place  your  orders 
early,  and  size  up  the  probabilities  of  the  market  as 
well  as  you  can,  but  does  it  not  often  happen  that 
there  is  a bigger  demand  for  seed  than  is  at  first  anti- 
cipated, and  that  just  about  sowing  time  seed  rises 
jP  price? — It  used  to  oftener  than  the  last  few  years — 

, Jears  ago  I knew  a rise  of  os.  in  a day  in  the  value 
of  seed. 

17741.  You  have  known  it  rise  7s.  6d.  a bag  within 
a month  in  recent  years?— Not  within  the  last  4 or  5 


17742.  Was  there  no  increase  last  season? — Thor 
advan  ed^*’  aD<^  a this  year  although  not  fa 
17743.  An  increase,  I mean,  at  sowing  time,  whe: 
faad  not  given  the  seedsmen  an  idea  o 
wnat  they  would  require,  and  the  demand  was  large 
, a”  was  anticipated  ? That  did  not  occur  about  her 
* yi ?arj  1 .hear  it  occurred  about  Derry— here  ther 
waf  P’fty  of  seed  for  the  demand. 

,i  I do  not  wish  to  cast  any  reflection  o: 
, sae ~ . merehants ; the  fact  is,  this  is  a commercia 
hufl,  if  the  farmers  gave  an  idea  of  wha 
Dr>RiKm?9  ' mLe^ulre  *he  seedsmen  would  be  in  a bette 
would,  but  I find  that  a good  man; 
rise  inS„°°k  .on„lt  as  a speculation;  there  may  be 
bavp  P *he  month  of  February,  but  they  wi] 

who  £efore  Christmas;  while  there  are  other 

;+ iv.  hny  until  the  last,  just  before  they  nee 

conntrvr  if,  f -x  'vaY  yjfh"  many  in  this  part  of  th 
get  18  f°°hsh,  because  they  may  not  the: 

17745  m the  man  they  « from  at  all. 

it?— Yes  • ,m°re  enlightened  fanners  had  go 

17746s’ “ey  might  have.  8 

t°  see  a srfiemi611**  jDe^’  A think,  that  you  would  lik 
pany  would  which  some  syndicate  or  com 

it  occur  to  von  ft  S?een  **ax  fr°m  the  farmers.  Doe 
handle  green  flax- 7f  a company  could  not  possibl; 
other  processes  w A 'puld  have  to  be  dried  before  th 
Processes  could  be  taken  up?_I  would  not  thin 


so,  if  they  can  handle  other  green  produce,  potatoes  __A8r' 
for  instance,  and  can  get  the  labour’  to  dig  them,  they  Nov  » 19UP- 
could  get  the  labour  to  pull  flax,  imported  labour  of  1_ 
course.  Robert 

17747.  They  could  not  take  green  flax  far  without  it.  Yerner,  Esq. 
suffering,  send  it  by  rail  for  instance? — As  a matter 
of  fact  they  send  flax  in  Holland  over  100  miles  to  the 
river  Lys. 

17748.  But  it  is  dried  on  the  ground? — Yes,  it  is 
stacked  on  the  field. 

17749.  So  that  it  depends  on  whether  it  can  be 
dried? — Yes.  I understand  you  to  mean  dried  without 
retting,  you  mean  after  being  pulled. 

17750.  Yes? — Well,  they  could  do  it  by  using  the 
dams  available  in  the  district,  if  a syndicate  or  com- 
pany could  be  formed  to  direct  the  thing. 

17751.  Have  you  followed  the  experiments  on  the 
manuring  of  flax  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture? — Yes,  but  I have  not  the  report  by  me 

17752.  You  are  aware  that  they  test  seed,  Riga  and 
Dutch,  purchased  in  Belfast,  or  other  Ulster  towns  as 
against  their  own  Riga  and  Dutch,  and  the  results  are 
published  annually? — Yes. 

17753.  And  that  in  some  eases  the  local  seed  has 
done  its  part  better  than  the  Department's  importation? 

— Yes,  I know  that. 

17754.  Chairman. — You  are  also  aware  that  the  De- 
partment do  the  best  they  can  to  make  inquiries  with 
regard  to  the  seed  in  the  different  seed-producing 
countries? — Yes. 

17755.  Do  you  think  that  is  any  good? — Oh,  yes;  I 
think  so  if  their  information  is  reliable. 

17756.  Do  you  think  their  information  is  reliable? — 

(No  answer). 

17757.  Mr.  Hinchciiff. — I think  the  Chairman 
means  whether  the  farmer  should  sow  Riga,  or  Riga 
Child,  or  Peruau  Crown,  or  whether  he  should  sow 
seed  described  simply  as  Dutch? — Yes,  well  of  course 
the  Department  may  make  inquiries  as  well  as  the 
individual,  but  if  they  go  to  the  trouble  of  finding 
out  a district  where  seed  has  been  properly  harvested, 

I think  they  would  be  right  to  advise  people  to  buy 
that  seed  that  year.  * 

17758.  How  would  you  advise  them  to  act  if  vou  got 
that  information?— That  is  a difficulty.  We  get  our 
information  from  the  most  reliable  men  on  the  spot. 

17759.  Are  you  guided  in  the  purchase  of  your  seed 
from  Holland  and  Russia  in  accordance  with  the  state 
of  the  crops? — Largely. 

17760.  That  is  to  say — one  year  you  will  import  a 
good  deal  more  Russian  on  account  of  the  specially 
good  harvest  there?— Yes,  we  do  that. 

17761.  Do  you  find  that  farmers  have  a prejudice 
that  their  land  will  only  grow  seed  from  Russian  or 
Dutch  seed? — Yes,  we  find  a prejudice  against  Russian 
and  in  favour  of  Dutch  seed. 

17762.  It  is  a prejudice? — Yes. 

17763.  Good  seed  should  grow  anywhere? — Yes. 

17764.  Chairman. — You  think  these  leaflets  have  done 
good  ? — Yes. 

17765.  You  think  we  should  go  on  with  our  system 
of  collecting  information? — Yes. 

17766.  You  realise  how  hard  it  is  to  get  it  under 
the  circumstances? — I do,  and  yon  require  to  be  well 
up  in  it  before  you  can  put  it  forward  and  be  able  to 
stand  by  it. 

17767.  Well,  it  is  not  easy? — It  is  not  easy,  but  it  is 
worth  the  time. 

17768.  Mr.  Lane. — Is  there  any  other  way  you  could 
suggest?— Well,  being  a seed  merchant,  I feel  that  the 
Department  should  not  be  traders,  and  I do  feel  that 
the  merchant  who  has  been  in  the  trade  40  years, 
getting  his  seed  from  a good  source,  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  it  better  than  anybody  coming  in  later. 

17769.  You  don't  think  that  there  is  any  way  that 
the  Department  could  help  the  seed  merchants  to  get 
it? — That  might  be  a good  thing.  I suppose  the  De- 
partment could  send  a reliable  person  to  run  through 
the  flax-growing  districts  of  Russia  and  Holland,  at 
the  time  the  flax  is  in  blossom,  and  make  a note  of  the 
different  districts  where  the  best  flax  is  grown  that 
year;  that  would  be  the  most  reliable  way  to  get 
information,  to  take  it  from  all  the  different  men  as 
he  went  along.  There  is  a difficulty  in  a stranger 
travelling  about  in  Russia  and  Holland,  and  he  would 
require  to  see  that  he  did  not  get  his  information 
secondhand. 

17770.  Mr.  Gordon. — Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
have  a bad  season  one  year  and  a good  season  another 
year,  and  that  would  upset  your  work? — Your  report 
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‘ would  have  to  be  according  to  that;  in  certain  districts 

Nov.  3, 1310.  the  growth  looked  well,  and  in  others  did  not.  If  it 
— ’ looked  well  in  all  districts  in  Russia  that  would  be  a 
Robert  time  for  you  to  get  Russian.  You  would  also  require 

Verier,  Esq.  to  get  information  about  the  harvest  when  the  seed 
ripened,  as  well  as  information  when  the  flax  was 
growing. 

17771.  Mr.  Lane.— Do  you  think  a man  travelling 
like  that  would  got  the  best  information? — I do  not 
think  he  could  get  better  information  than  by  travelling 
among  the  farmers,  seeing  the  crops  growing  and  seeing 
them  ripen,  in  the  same  way  as  we  get  our  information. 

17772.  Chairman. — You  collect  such  information? — 
Yes,  and  you  cannot  touch  that,  and  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  come  to  us  for  information; 
you  will  have  to  get  it  for  yourselves.  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  wrong,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  right 
for  you  to  get  it  either. 

17773.  Mr.  Lane. — It  would  be  as  much  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  seed  merchant  as  anyone? — I think  so, 
and  I think  the  action  of  the  Department  has  done  a 
great  deal  in  the  interests  of  the  manure  merchant, 
and  many  have  ceased  to  sell  manures  for  what  they 
are  not. 

17774.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  think  that  in  some 
seasons  Riga  Grandchild  would  bo  better  seed  than 
Riga  Child,  but  nobody  could  say  on  looking  at  tho 
seed  whether  it  was  Grandchild  or  Child? — They 
could  not. 

17775.  So  that  they  are  dependent  entirely  on  tho 
source  of  supply  again? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

17776.  It  has  been  said  that  in  any  one  year  in  which 
Riga  Child  is  recommended  that  Grandchild  may  be 


substituted;  and  that  it  is  loft  open  to  unscrupulous 
merchants  to  supply  Grandchild  for  Child,  and  vice 
versa,  no  matter  what  is  recommended.  But  that 
when  they  wanted  it  farmers  could  rely  on  being 
supplied  with  Dutch  seed? — They  might,  but  I have 
never  found  farmers  very  ready  to  fall  in  with  the 
recommendations  of  tho  Department. 

17777.  Do  you  not? — They  do  not;  that  is  my 
own  experience.  We  have  always  lived  on  friendly 
terms  with  tho  Department.  I know  a good  many  of 
their  experts,  and  I have  written  saying  I believe 
they  havo  done  a great  deal  of  good  in  ventilating 
certain  points,  not  only  in  regard  to  seeds  but 
manures.  I say  that,  but  still  I say  that  a great  many 
merchants  do  hot  take  their  cue  exactly  from  the 
Department. 

17778.  Chairman. — They  may  dissemble? — Yes. 

17779.  At  the  same  time  they  might  use  it? — That 
would  not  be  unlawful,  only  to  dissemble  would  be 
unlawful. 

17780.  Mr.  I-Iinciio,i,tff. — There  is  one  other  point  in 
regal'd  to  seed  from  Holland  obtained  from  certain 
merchants.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  some  firms  who  buy 
flax  seed  for  export  to  Ireland  also  supply  the  growers 
in  Holland  with  Riga  seed,  and  can  know  how  much 
Riga  Child  any  man  may  have  in  ouo  year? — Yes,  and 
by  that  means  I hold  that  a man  going  through  the 
country  buying  flax,  and  in  touch  with  the  farmers, 
has  to  hand  information  which  is  much  more  reliable 
than  any  obtained  by  those  not  in  touch  with  them. 

17781.  Because  he  actually  sold  the  seed  to  the  far- 
mer, goes  to  sec  the  crop,  and  finally  buys  the  flax- 
seed?— Yes. 


W.  H.  Webb,  Esq.,  of  the  Old  Bleach  Linen  Company,  Ltd.,  Randalstown,  County  Antrim,  examined. 


W.  B.  17782.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Managing  Director 

Webb,  Esq.  0f  the  Old  Bleach  Linen  Company,  Randalstown, 
County  Antrim? — Yes. 

X7783.  And  you  have  something  to  say  to  us  with 
regard  to  the  flax-growing  industry? — Yes. 

17784.  In  the  first  place,  you  consider  there  has  been 
a decline? — Yes,  we  know  it  has  declined  all  over,  and 
in  our  district  especially  we  know  it  has. 

17785.  You  think  the  decline  is  due  to  bad  prices 
and  the  cost  of  labour.  During  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a slight  improvement  owing  to  better 
prices,  and  from  that  you  are  firm  in  your  belief  that 
the  price  is  the  cause? — Yes,  of  course  the  labour 
question  comes  in  very  considerably;  it  is  bard  for  a 
farmer  to  sow  flax  unless  he  is  sure  he  can  get  the  crop 
off  the  ground. 

17786.  Are  there  any  special  points?— It  is  with 
regard  to  flax-water  I proposed  to  come  here  to-day. 
I have  grown  flax  for  several  years,  and  have  lived 
among  flax-growers  all  my  life.  I am  not  going  to 
speak  as  an  expert,  hut  I have  had  a good  deal 
to  do  with  farmers,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  farmer 
knows  very  little  about  what  he  is  doing.  He  follows 
what  his  father  and  grandfather  did  before  him.  If 
the  thing  was  gone  into  more  scientifically,  the  same 
as  is  done  in  other  countries,  I feel  sure  methods  could 
be  very  much  improved,  and  consequently  very  much 
cheapened.  There  are  experiments  being  tried  with 
regard  to  manure  and  seed  selection,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end 
instead  of  going  to  the  root  of  the  trouble.  It 
is  very  well  known  that  two  fields  sown  with 
the  same  flax,  at  the  same  time,  will  give 
different  results,  varying  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a basis  for  investigation, 
starting.  from  the  bottom,  from  the  soil  analysis  up, 
everything  that  can  be  thought  of  in  connection  with 
, the  question,  should  be  gone  into.  I do  not  want  to  run 
down  my  own  country,  but  I think  that  in  Canada  and 
other  countries  these  things  are  gone  into  more  fully. 
They  do  things  there  in  the  way  of  investigation  that 
would  be  laughed  at  in  this  country.  I know  they  are 
going  into  the  flax  question  very  considerably.  I go 
out  to  America  regularly,  and  know  the  views  people 
hold  there  on  such  questions.  Last  year  I met  a rnnn 
who  was  very  much  interested  in  it,  and  was  trying 
to  grow  a fibre  flax ; and  this  year  I came  across  some 
Canadian  farmers,  and  what  they  told  me  about  experi- 
mentsmg  showed  that  they  went  at  these  things  with 
great  enthusiasm-,  and  that  they  were  not  afraid  to 


try  out  every  little  idea  instead  of  dismissing  it  as 
frivolous.  That  is  with  regard  to  cultivation.  With 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  crop  it  seems  to  me 
that  tho  farmer  who  treats,  perhaps,  only  two  crops 
in  three  years  cannot  become  vory  expert,  and  that  if 
the  Continental  system  were  introduced  here  it  would 
be  a great  benefit,  for  the  flax  would  be  under  the  eye 
of  an  expert  who  would  pass  hundreds  of  tons  through 
his  hands  every  year,  and,  instead  of  tne  farmers, 
would  water  the  crops.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a great 
deal  can  be  done  by  way  of  improvement  in  the 
watering  process.  Personally,  I think  the  reason  that 
has  not  been  done  is  that  the  carrying  over  of  the  flax 
from  year  to  year  would  require  a good  deal  of  money 
to  be  sunk  in  capital.  I feel  sure  it  could  be  done  a 
great  _ deal  bettor,  for,  in  addition  to  the  want  of 
experience,  the  farmer  has  to  rush  his  crop  into  the 
water  in  whatever  way  he  can,  whether  it  is  wet  or 
dry  weather."  'Whereas  if  the  flax  was  retted  sometime 
during  the  summer,  suitable  weather  could  be  chosen 
or  some  system  of  drying  would  get  over  the  difficulty. 

17787.  Is  there  not  any  other  difficulty,  such  as  the 
want  of  a river  like  the  Lys;  if  the  river  Lys 
was  not  there  I am  afraid  that  system  could  not  be 
carried  out? — I quite  agree,  but  I think  we  could 
improve  on  the  present  system.  The  flax  dams  are 
too  small.  I have  a good  deal  of  experience  with 
yams,  and  I know  that  if  flax  does  not  get  sufficient 
room  it  cannot  be  properly  treated,  and  farmers  are 
careless  of  the  results  of  crushing  into  small  dams. 
There  are  places,  however,  where  there  would  be  plenty 
of  room,  almost  as  good  as  a lake.  Places  that  I thiRR 
could  be  used  with  advantage  are  old  disused  mills 
with  tail  races,  and  there  are  only  too  many  such  places 
knocking  about  the  market  at  the  present  tone. 

17788-9-90.  What  about  the  fish?— I know  something 
about  the  fish.  I am  a member  of  the  Coleraine  Boara 

of  Conservators;  I know  both  sides  of  the  question; 
have  been  prosecuted  and  through  the  mill,  and  l a™ 
Secretary  of  the  Mill-owners’  Defence  Association, 
connection  with  this  matter  what  I really  want  to  brig 
forward  is  a system  I havo  used  in  clearing  my ' ° 
dams  of  flax- water  by  the  use  of  a pump  called 
diaphragm  pump.  I think  I, sent  a catalogue  of 
pumps  to  the  Committee. 

Chairman. — Yes;  we  have  it. 

Witness. — That  pump  I have  had  m “f® 
a long  time-6-  or  7 years.  It  gives  a mostm« 
vellbus  discharge.  "With  one  man  working  it  ® P _ . 
out  5,000  gallons  an  hour  to  a reasonable  lift  of 
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ieet  from  which  it  can  be  carried  in  wooden  troughs 
+o  a distance  from  which  it  could  not  rush  back  into 
the  stream.  Any  of  the  dams  I see  could  be  pumped 
out  in  a hour. 

17791.  Mr.  Lane. — How  big  are  the  deans? — Usually 
about  30  feet  by  8 feet  and  5 feet  deep.  A dam  like 
that  could  be  cleared  out  in  less  than  an  hour. 

17792.  You  say  cleared? — Enough  water  taken  off 
to  get  in  and  take  out  the  flax.  A dam  30  feet  by  8 
feet  and  5 feet  deep  will  contain  8,000  gallons. 

17793.  Not  with  the  flax  in? — You  can  have  a fair 
amount  with  the  flax  in  it,  and  you  don’t  want  to  get 
it  all  out.  This  pump  pumps  5,000  gallons  an  hour — 
it's  a one  man  pump,  and  the  one  I use  cost  me  £7  10s. 

17794.  Chairman.— One  pump  would  do  a number  of 
the  farmers? — Yes;  it  would  do  twelve  farmers;  they 
generally  arrange  when  growing  flax  to  “ neighbour  ” 
the  flax  as  they  call  it,  that  is  to  help  each  other. 
The  pump  would  lie  well  worth  trying,  it  would  get 
over  a difficulty  which  is  a real  difficulty. 

17795.  What  becomes  of  the  water  when  you  dis- 
charge it  through  the  wooden  troughs? — It  spreads  out 
on  the  field  on  which  it  is  discharged  and  cannot  get 
back. 

17796.  Mr.  Lane. — Does  that  satisfy  the  fishery 
people?— I have  not  asked  them;  I am  sure  it  would, 
but  if  it  were  discharged  on  the  side  of  a hill  I am  sure 
it  would  not  satisfy  them. 

17797.  Chairman. — It  is  pumped  off  over  the  land? — 
Yes,  but  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  any  good  to  the 
land  or  not. 

17798-9.  You  did  not  observe  that? — No,  I have  only 
just  returned  from  America,  and  have  not  had  time. 

17800.  The  pump  is  not  difficult  to  work;  the  diffi- 
culty is  the  fixing  of  it? — It  can  be  carried  in  a hand- 
barrow.  We  use  it  in  all  positions,  and  I believe 
contractors  use  it. 

17801.  Mr.  Crawford. — Yes.  Contractors  use  it  to 
pump  out  foundations  and  buildings? — I think  there 
is  a good  deal  too  much  fuss  made  out  of  this.  There 
is  no  doubt  if  the  water  is  let  out  in  dry  weather  on 
the  fish  you  will  slaughter  them,  but  if  there,  is  a 
“ fresh  ” of  water  I do  not  think  it  does  harm. 
Tbere  is  the  river  Maine,  which  is  a large  river  and 
full  of  fish,  and  if  tlie  fish  were  injured  by  flax-water, 
as  is  said  to  be  the  case,  we  would  see  a lot  of 
dead  fish  floating  down,  but  we  do  not  see  Is.  worth 
of  fish  killed  by  the  water  in  a season. 

17802.  Chairman. — We  are'  told  that  ‘ they  are 
sickened ; that  they  do  not  rise  to  the  fly? — Perhaps, 
but  could  not  fly-fishers  do  without  sport  for  a few 
weeks? 

17803.  The  inference  is  that  if  the  fish  sickened  they 
do  not  breed? — They  breed  well  enough;  they  are  taken 
too^often  from  the  spawning  beds. 

17S04.  Mr.  Crawford. — Do  you  ever  see  the  fry 
idled? — Oh,  yes;  we  see  them  occasionally,  we  get  an 
odd  one  around  on  the  face  of  the  weir.  The  little 
chaps  occasionally  float  by. 

17805.  You  do  not  sometimes  get  them  an  inch 
long?— Oh,  yes,  quite  young,  but  there  is  not  much 
damage  done  by  farmers;  they  are  pretty  well  watched 
I don’t  know  what  they  might  do  if  they  were  not. 

, Mr.  Lane. — You  don’t  think  these  fishery  laws 

mould  be  relaxed?— I think  they  should  be  to  a certain 
extent;  they  make  it  a criminal  offence.  There  is  the 
roaching  Act — you  know  that  of  course — under  which 
“mere  and  mill-owners  are  indiscriminately  prose- 
cut™— -under  which  spitting  into  the  river  is  pollution, 
JP.t™t  we  are  all  tied  practically  hand  and  foot  by 
“us  Jaw.  Of  course  we  fight  every  case  that  comes 
n;  we  know  we  are  going  to  lose,  but  we  simply  fight 
exhaust  bhe.  money  of  the  Conservators.  That  is 
th,’  * I am  giving  you  my  experiences. 

KoU7.  That  is  the  mill-owners’  experience? — They 
V7snofc  to?  money»  and  have  to  sit  down. 

J/r8-  What  alteration  of  the  law  would  you  sug- 
•L.y,. 1 would  suggest  it  should  give  flax-growers, 
uoing. mill-owners,  a chance  of  escape;  throwing  a 
if  J*  lnk  j11*0  the  river  would  be  breaking  the  law; 

lTflno  ^tot.  lafco  the  hands  of  the  Conservators. 
r_-  phat  alteration  do  you  suggest? — Well,  sup- 
bv  frill  * sa^  that  where  the  water  was  adulterated 
snmotir ,?PS  matter  there,  is  a case  of  injury,  or 
^^huiR  like  that.  J 

u well,  that  is  in  the  Act  already?— No, 

l?ftvi  t?  th®  Act;  I know  it  too  well. 

PoapJn  a 18  111  the  section? — It  is  not  in  . the 
■A-°t-  J am  Secretary  of  the  Mill-owners’ 
it  as  Wo„OT’  an,^  ^ have  been  through  the  Act;  I know 
as  a lawyer;  there  is  not  a loophole  in  it. 


17812.  The  pollution  must  be  proved  to  be  dele-  Belfast. 
terious?— Oh,  if  you  put  a drop  of  mud  into  the  — 
river  it  is  deleterious;  if  you  disturb  the  water  it  is  Nov. 3, 1910. 
deleterious.  . — 

17813.  Still  you  are  rather  indefinite — can  you  not  W.  hi. 
put  your  suggestion  in  some  concrete  form? — I did  Webb>  Esq. 
not  think  of  this,  I came  to  give  you  evidence  about 
clearing  the  dams.  I think  some  loophole  of  escape 
should  be  given.  Take  a mill-owner,  if  he  has  a dam 
and  clears  his  water  before  letting  it  off,  the  fact  that 
he  has  used  a small  quantity  of  deleterious  matter 
should  not  get  him  convicted;  the  same  with  farmers; 
to  precipitate  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  perfectly 
harmless,  into  the  water  would  not  pass  the  wording 
of  the  Act. 

17814.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  if  some 
Government  Department  had  control  of  the  prosecu- 
tions?— I think  it  would  be. 

17815.  Well,  that  is  a suggestion  which  has  been 
made  to  us? — I think  we  have  always  been  agfheable 
to  that,  but  it  seems  rather  loose  to  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  a-  board  like  the  Board  of  Conservators. 

17816.  Chairman. — You  are  a member? — Yes. 

17817.  Do  you  attend? — Yes.  I am  a regular 

attendant. 

17818.  Could  you  not  do  something  to  improve  this 
system  of  prosecutions? — I have  done  a whole  lot. 

17819.  Is  it  the  Secretary  or  is  it  the  Board  who 
directs  the  prosecution? — That  is  a thing  we  have 
been  trying  to  find  out  for  years ; we  cannot  find  it 
out — it  is  always  shelved. 

17820.  I must  say  I have  difficulties  in  following  the 
procedure  myself,  but  you  are  a member  of  the  Board 
and  should  have  none? — The  prosecutions  come  along, 
and  we  try  to  find  out,  and  the  thing  is  shelved. 

17821.  The  bailiffs  go  round  and  make  their  report, 
which  goes  before  the  Secretary,  and  if  the  Secretary 
sees  a reasonable  chance  of  getting  a prosecution,  irre- 
spective of  damage,  the  thing  goes  forward;  and  if 
there  is  no  chance  of  a prosecution  it  does  not  go 
forward — is  that  it? — No,  I think  there  are  wheels 
within  wheels,  but  the  bailiffs  claim  to  have  a right  to 
prosecute  under  their  warrant,  and  have  done  so. 

Of  course  they  are  urged  to  do  that  by  irresponsible 
members  of  the  Board  who  have  an  axe  to  grind. 

The  thing  is  very  loose.  Some  years  ago  I had  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  Board  of  Conservators  insisting 
that  every  case  except  common  poaching  should  be 
brought  before  the  Board  previous  to  prosecution; 
that  held  for  a little  time,  hut  they  gradually  worked 
through  it.  Certain  members  of  the  Board  are  the 
trouble. 

17822.  Mr.  Lane. — That  is  .because  you  do  not  meet 
often  enough? — The  Board  did  meet  often  until  a 
committee  was  appointed,  and  it  was,  and  it  is,  all 
the  same;  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  definitely  who 
is  getting  up  these  prosecutions. 

17823.  , Would  this  not  be  controlled  by  the  prosecu- 
tions having  to  go  before  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture?— Yes,  it  would  control  this  matter,  and  he  a 
very  good  thing,  especially  in  regard  to  all  the  prose- 
cutions against  mill-owners.  Any  prominent  member 
of  the  Board  was  allowed  to  prosecute — members  of 
the  Board  ran  round  and  were  allowed  to  prosecute 
whoever  they  chose,  and  they  generally  prosecuted  the 
persons  who  took  the  most  precaution  to  preserve  the 

17824.  Of  course  the  bailiff  has  a great  deal  of 
power? — Yes,  too  much. 

17825.  Chairman. — Certainly  for  that  class  of  man? 

— He  is  generally  an  old  poacher  who  knows  the  ropes. 

17826-7.  That  is  a very  serious  state  of  affairs,  far 
from  satisfactory? — One  time  they  were  prosecuting  us 
about  a turbine,  and  after  that  one  of  the  bailiffs  was 
caught  throwing  in  fish  above  the  turbine.  - • 

17828.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — Have  you  ever  been  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  when  there  came 
up  for  discussion  whether  or  not  a prosecution  should 
he  undertaken  on  certain  evidence  for  polluting  the 
stream? — There  was  at  one  time,  and  I got  that  reso- 
lution passed,  and  they  gradually  got  out  of  that. 

17829.  In  that  event  did  the  full  facts  of  the  case 
come  up  where  the  man  made  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
water  in  the  catch-dam  whether  the  river  was  high  or 
until  the  river  had  gone  down  before  he  let  it  go? — 

At  one  time  it  did';  then  there  were  very  few  prose- 
cutions; then  the  prosecutions  used  to  run  iip  to  70 
or  80,  which  was  rather  high,  so  we  could  not  go  into 
them  (in  the  Board  of  Conservators)  and  hear  the 
evidence  in  every  case. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


17830.  As  far  as  you  are  aware  the  Board  had  not 
the  slightest  scruple  in  instituting  proceedings  when 
a technical  offence  was  committed  f— Yes,  but  in  any 
case  we  would  only  have  the  bailiff’s  story,  which 
made  very  little  difference  if  he  was  going  to  prose- 
cute,  unless  we  were  to  summon  the  farmer  before  us, 

and  that  would  not  do.  

17831.  But  still,  if  you  had  a bailiff  of  a good  class, 
and  he  was  to  report  as  to  whether  the  thing  was  done 
maliciously  or  not,  it  would  influence  a body  of  men 
who  wished  to  be  reasonable?— Yes,  that  is  quite 
right,  it  would  carry  weight,  but  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators is  in  such  a controversial  condition  at 
present  that  I do  not  think  they  want  to  be  reason- 
able— you  need  not  depend  on  that  very  much. 

17832.  Mr.  Lane. — Do  you  remember  the  time  when 
the  magistrates  in  Ballymena  reduced  the  fines  for 
flax- water  and  put  on  Is.  fines? — I think  I heard 
something  about  that. 

17943.  You  are  not  clear  on  the  fact?— No. 

17834.  What  do  you  think  of  the  present  fines?— They 
are  not  for  ornament. 

17885.  They  have  no  deterrent  effect? — No;  well  I 
think  a good  many  farmers  try  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  the  law  always  fines  those  ones,  no  matter  what 
happens. 

17836.  Don’t  you  think  a man  like  that  ought  to  be 
punished  heavily?— I think  if  he  did  harm,  and  there 
was  some  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty  he  should  not 
do  it. 

17837.  You  tbinlr  a higher  fine  should  be  imposed? — 
Yes. 

17838.  What  is  your  idea?— I think  10s.-  should  be 


impos'd.  You  see  farmers  that  are  reckless  pull 
down  the  men  that  are  careful,  with  them.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a farmer  should  not  be  careful.  I think 
this  pump  system  should  get  over  the  difficulty. 

17839.  Wliat  is  the  life  of  one  of  them?— I have  one 
of  them  seven  years — in  fact  about  six  years. 

17840.  With  an  india-rubber  diaphragm?— That  is 
not  a costly  affair. 

17841.  Mr.  Hinchcliff. — You  are  using  it  daily? 

Daily. 

17842.  Mr.  Lane. — You  strongly  advocate  research 
into  the  general  flax-growing  question? — Yes,  strongly. 

17843.  I take  it  you  include  problems  relating  to 
retting? — Yes,  all  over. 

17844.  In  addition  to  research  into  that  ques- 
tion, you  would  go  into  the  fish  question;  I mean  you 
would  consider  at  what  strength  flax-water  would  be 
poisonous? — Well,  I thought  of  keeping  that  out  alto- 
gether; I stated  a proposition  instead.  Flax-water 
does  not  do  me  any  good.  Farmers  ought  to  be  care- 
ful, but  at  the  same  time  ought  to  be  allowed  some 
latitude  and  not  harassed. 

17845.  The  selection  of  a better  class  bailiff,  and 
having  the  prosecutions  under  the  control  of  some 
central  authority — you  suggest  these?— Yes,  they 
would  be  good. 

1784G.  And  when  there  is  a serious  case  fine  heavily, 
but  not  on  technical  grounds  or  small  cases?— Yes,I 
think  the  bailiff  gets  half  the  fine. 

17847.  They  get  something,  but  it  does  not  amount 
to  much? — Well,  it  has  an  influence. 

17848.  The  principle  is  bad? — Yes,  the  principle  is 
bad. 


Willi  a ai  McCausland,  Esq.,  Seed  Merchant,  Belfast,  examined. 


17849.  Chairman. — You  have  been  good  enough, 
Mr.  McCausland,  to  come  and  give  us  some  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  par- 
ticularly, I think,  with  regard  to  your  great  experi- 
ence in  the  seed  trade.  You  have  given,  us  a few 
headings ; first,  seed  as  it  came  from  Riga 
and  Holland  in  past  times,  and  as  it  oomes 
at  present.  Now,  how  would  you  compare 
them — the  seed  of  former  times  and  tlie  seed  of  the 
present? — I have  been  in  the  seed  trade  all  my  life, 
and  my  father  before  me.  The  firm,  I suppose,  has 
been  established  about  85  years,  and  during  all  that 
time  has  imported  seed  from  Riga  and  Rotterdam,  and 
the  way  it  was  brought  was  this  : it  came  always  in 
sailing  vessels  in  the  early  times  in  barrels  from  Riga, 
and  in  hogsheads  from  Rotterdam.  The  barrels  bad 
to  pass  what  was  called  the  “ Brack  ” in  Riga,  some 
kind  of  a committee  that  took  charge  of  the  seed  be- 
fore it  was  sent  off.  The  barrels  were  all  branded 
witli  the  “Brack”  brand  stamped  with  a red- 
hot  iron,  and  were  covered  with  a Riga  cover, 
and  when  the  ship  came  into  Belfast  they 
were  often  in  bad  order  because  of  the  knocking  about 
in  the  ship,  so  that  every  third  barrel  had  to  be 
coopered.  The  hogsheads  came  in  better  order,  there 
were  formerly  always  given  7 bushels  in  the  hogshead 
and  3J  in  the  barrel.  The  seed  sent  from  Riga  was 
weedy  as  they  had  not  time  to  clean  it,  because  it  had 
to  be  shipped  before  the  ice  came  on  the  river.  We 
bought  and  sold  the  seed  very  often  free  of  ice  and 
icing  charges  because  if  the  vessel  did  not  get  from 
Riga  by  the  proper  time  of  the  sailing  in  autumn  the 
seed  in  the  ship  belonged  to  the  Riga  merchant.  One 
time  my  father  had  a lot  of  seed  coming  from  Rotter- 
dam in  a sailing  vessel;  then  sailing  vessels  were  not 
very  smart,  and  when  he  wanted  the  seed  to  sow  he 
found  that  the  ship  was  away  up  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  and  we  had  not  the  seed  in  the  proper  time. 
The  seed  trade  did  not  like  the  way  in  which  the  seed 
was  packed,  because  the  cost  of  the  barrels  and  the 
price  of  the  hogsheads  were  very  heavy,  and  when  the 
steamers  came  to  be  running  we  could  get  the  seed 
from  Rotterdam  in  a few  days,  and  Riga  in  eight  or 
ten  days,  so  that  there  was  no  need  of  having  the  seed 
packed  in  barrels  or  hogsheads,  and  we  got  it  packed 
in  hags,  which  cost  about  2s.,  but  the  hogsheads 
sometimes  cost  10s.  We  were  determined  not  to  have 
seed  brought  any  more  that  way,  but  to  get  it  in  bags, 
and  we  all  agreed  that  we  would  not  buy  seed  from 
those  who  would  not  send  it  in  bags.  Of  course,  there 


were  many  people  thrown  out  of  work  who  provided 
hogsheads  and  barrels.  After  a long  correspondence 
we  succeeded  in  inducing  shippers  to  send  in  bags, 
thereby  saving  Is.  per  bushel  and  the  country,  I think, 
about  £10,000  annually.  I sent  you  some  circulars  of 
experiments  I made  myself,  and  also  a trade  circular 
giving  you  the  quantity  of  seed  brought  into  the 
country  every  year  and  also  the  acrenge. 

17850.  Yes,  we  have  it  here  ? — Yes,  I think  that  is 
it.  It  was  in  the  year-  1881  we  got  them  to  change 
the  package.  I think  it  is  marked  on  that  list. 

17851.  Yes? — And  from  that  time  to  this  we  have 
always  got  the  seed  in  bags,  although  a great  many  in 
the  country  were  very  much  prejudiced,  and  would 
get  it  in  hogsheads  and  barrels,  fearing  they  could 
not  get  good  seed  in  the  bags,  it  was  a very 
erroneous  idea  on  their  part.  The  first  time,  I think, 
it  was  my  duty  to  sow  some  flax-seed  was  between  40 
and  50  years  ago ; and  I supplied  myself  with  the  in- 
structions provided  by  the  Flax  Supply  Association, 
and  I carried  them  out  correctly.  The  result 
was  that  I had  about  acres  of  very  good 
flax.  The  flax  was  very  dear  at  that  time; 

it  was  about  the  time  of  the  American  war; 
I was  bid  L7s.  fid.  a stone,  but  I was  too 

greedy,  and  I asked  20s.  a stone,  and  I had  to  sell  for 
16s.  6d.  afterwards.  Well,  the  way  the  things  have 
gone  now,  there  is  only  a small  area  under  the  crop, 
and  that  is  duly  accounted  for  by  the  high  price  we  got 
in  olden  times,  which  paid  the  farmer  well,  and  ft? 
labour  was  about  half  price,  too.  We  got  a high  pnee 
for  the  flax,  and  they  have  to  pay  double  now  tor 
labour,  and,  of  course,  the  crop  would  not  pay  ft? 
farmer  in  the  way  it  did  in  the  past,  and  that  is  really 
the  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  flax-growing.  _ 

17852.  The  small  prices? — Yes,  the’  small  prices. 
The  spinners  could  well  afford  a few  years  ago  to  p ay  ' 
higher  price  for  the  flax,  but  did  not  do  it;  they  got  tfi 
flax  far  too  cheap,  and,  of  course,  if  they  had  incress 
the  price  it  would  have  been  a great  benefit  to  the  spj  • 
ners,  because  if  they  had  paid  the  farmers  a high  pn 
three  or  four  years  ago  they  would  have  had  far  m 
flax  now  for  their  mills. 

17853.  The  present  scarcity  would  not  be  60  gre*'- 
-Yes.  I made  a flea-dam  for  myself.  (Tie 
was  clay.  It  did  not  leak  and  scarcely,  and  1 , 

about  38  yards  long  and  8 to  10  feet  wide  and  a 
feet  in  depth,  and  I had  to  fill  that  with  water, 
came  from  a little  stream  into  which  the  sewag^ 
the  house  was  discharged,  and  when  I put  in  t 
the  dam  was  filled,  but  I put  it  in  loosely ; it  do 
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do  at  all  to  let  it  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  I keep  it 
always  swimming.  In  the  River  Lys,  where  a great 
'deal  of  flax  is  vetted— more  flax  than  in  any  other 
place  in  the  world— the  retting  extends  in  the  river  for 
at)'  miles  on  each  side,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river 
is  closed  during  the  time  of  retting,  and  a great  deal  of 
-gas  is  brought  a great  distance  to  this  river  to  be 
retted.  I understand  that  green  flax  is  brought  200 
miles  to  the  river  just  to  get  it  retted  there.  The 
freight  of  the  green  flax  to  that  river  is  about  23s.  4d. 
a ton.  Then  it  is  put  into  crates  and  passed  down 
into  the  river  on  a slide,  and  sunk  in  the  water,  and 
kept  there  till  it  is  thoroughly  retted.  Then  the 
crates  are  pulled  up,  and  the  flax  is  taken  out  and 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  I understand,  the 
fish  are  not  all  killed.  There  are  locks  on  the  river, 
and  between  the  locks  the  depth  of  the  river  is  from 
6 to  20  feet. 


17854.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  adopting  a 
somewhat  similar  system  here— do  you  think  it  could  be 
done? — I think  that  the  present  flax-dams  if  properly 
cleared  up  could  be  used  in  a way  about  which  I will 
tell  you  in  a few  minutes.  You  were  asking  about  the 
seed? 

17855.  Yes? — We  have  been  selling  seed  for  85  years, 
and  during  that  time  we  never  paid  j810  of  damages 
to  any  person  at  all  who  got  seed  from  us.  If  a seeds- 
man sells  bad  seed  it  ruins  him,  and  wc  take  the 
greatest  care  to  get  our  seed  from  the  best  sources. 

17856.  Tell  me  this  : do  you  think  the  smaller  mer- 
chants throughout  the  flax-growing  districts  buy  their 
seed  mainly  from  the  best  houses  here  in  Belfast? — 
Well,  they  would  like  to  get  the  seed  as  cheap  as  they 
could.  Is.  or  so  makes  a difference  with  them,  but 
I think  some  do  not  take  as  much  care  in  the  buying 
of  the  seed  as  they  should. 

17857.  You  think  there  is  a tendency  to  try  and  get 
it  too  ciieap? — Yes,  and  the  farmers,  too,  are  as  bad 
as  they  are. 

17858.  That  has  a bad  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
seed  introduced? — That  is  not  the  effect;  there  is  no 
doubt  people  can  get  good  seed.  Those  who  buy  seed 
in  Holland  know  where  the  good  flax  is  handled,  and 
get  good  seed  from  good  flax,  and  in  that  way  they  can 
get  good  seed  if  they  go  to  the  right  place  to  get  it,  and 
these  people  who  have  been  in  trade  for  a good  many 
years  have  their  character  to  sustain  as  much  as  any- 
body else. 


17859.  Do  you  think  anything  could  bo  done  to  col- 
lect more  information  each  year  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  flax-seed  in  Holland  and  Russia?  You,  of 
coarse,  have  your  own  agents,  but  that  information 
is  collected  at  the  expense  of  your  own  firm  and  col- 
lected for  your  own  firm  alone.  Quite  right,  but  what 
about  the  smaller  men  who  are  not  able  to  get  informa- 
tion?— Well,  we  give  them  information;  we  are  agents 
ror  men  who  buy  seed  there  and  send  it  over  here. 
For  instance,  one  firm  that  we  were  agents  for,  when 
the  quantity  of  the  seed  was  so  much  decreased  they 
wrote  to  us  asking  us  would  there  not  be  an  increase  in 
the  sowing  of  flax,  because  if  they  hadn’t  a larger  trade 
than  they  had  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  would 
not  pay  them  to  continue  it,  and  they  would  give  it  up. 
We  wrote  them  then  that  there  was  no  present  appear- 
ance of  an  increase  in  the  flax  crop  in.  Ireland  and  that 
there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
seed  required.  They  then  wrote  us  that  when 
that  was  so  they  would  give  up  their  trade, 
hut  at  the  same  time  they  had  been  offered  a 
good  price  for  their  good  will  of  the  trade,  and 
they  would  not  sell  their  good  name  to  any- 
Jhey  had  done  the  trade  fair  and  right  in  the  past, 
a they  would  not  give  their  name  to  anyone,  as  they 
, , what  they  would  do  when  they  had  no 

trol  of  them.  There  is  one  thing  about  the  steeping 
. suPPose  I need  not  go  into  that,  for  we  all 
«now  how  it  it  is  retted 

have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  on 
rnnA  take  and  tie  the  beets  with  coir 

maka  Hi  1 Cllt  a certain  length,  so  as  not  to 
t(?°  large.  About  27  inches  is  the 
ton^  tv  n§* 1-  ^ ®rst  I put  large  stones  on  the 

off  finr)  „e  t ’ ant*  ^ken  next  I let  some  of  the  water 
out  nriJ+v  e ??en  ^nbo  the  flax  dam  to  lift  the  stones 
the’last  t;  h6T  ?tow  ou*  bhe  flax  afterwards.  Well, 
tookZfc  I 8teeped  flax  I did  it  in  another  way.  I 
It  loosely  te  in  the  usual  way,  and  Bad 

vou  e°  ,tebk  mats,  the  same  as  the  mats 

“ e “ax  1X1  from  Riga,  and  covered  the  whole 


of  the  flax-dam.  Then  when  I had  the  mats  on  I 
bought  a lot  of  hurdles,  which  are  very  useful  about  a 
farm  house  to  fill  a gap  or  anything  else.  I bought 
them  for  Is.  6d.  in  Belfast — (3  feet  in  length  and  about 
4-1  feet  high.  These  I laid  on  the  top  of  the  mats,  and 
I could  walk  over  the  whole  of  the  dam  without  wetting 
my  feet.  I put  as  many  stones  on  as  sunk  the  flax. 

I took  the  temperature  of  the  water  every  morning.  I 
found  the  temperature  when  I started  was  about  58 
degrees,  and  it  rose  about  6 degrees  in  about  three  days. 
The  flax  would  rise  in  the  water  and  the  temperature 
of  the  water  would  rise — it  rose  about  6 degrees  more 
than  the  normal  heat.  I need  not  say  how  to  find 
when  the  flax  is  ready;  I am  sure  you  have  had  that 
explained  to  you. 

17861.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  on  that 
point? — I think  it  is  a great  thing  when  you  think 
the  flax  is  ready,  to  tiure  out  a beet  or  two  and 
examine  it.  There  is  the  retting  of  flax  and  the  rotting 
of  flax.  If  you  fill  a dam  with  flax  and  do  not  allow 
sufficient  water  into  the  dam  the  flax  will  rot,  and 
when  it  comes  out  it  is  very  tender,  and  will  not  stand 
the  handling  in  the  scutch  mill,  and  dies  away  into 
tow.  Then  there  is  another  way  of  trying  the  finish  of 
retting  if  farmers  think  it  is  not  well  enough  retted  in 
the  dam  : they  put  the  flax  in  a big  heap,  that  heap 
will  heat  up,  the  flnx  will  get  tender,  and  that  will 
take  away  the  strength  of  the  Irish  flax.  We 
always  look  to  the  Irish  flax  for  strength  and 
fineness;  that  is  what  all  the  spinners  want, 
and  when  they  get  that  they  have  the  perfec- 
tion of  Irish  flax.  When  taking  the  flax  out  of  the 
water  I put  a plank  across  the  dam,  and  a man 
stands  on  the  plank,  and  he.  by  means  of  a three- 
pronged pitch-fork,  throws  the  flax  out  of  the 
water.  It  was  all  swimming;  when  he  took  off  the 
stones  and  the  hurdles  and  the  mats  it  all 
rose  to  the  surface.  Now,  it  is  far  easier 
throwing  flax  to  the  bank  than  letting  the  water  off, 
and  I can  do  it  far  more  quickly.  So  I put 
a hurdle  at  the  side  of  the  dam,  and  we  put 
the  flax  all  straight  and  close  against  it.  No 
spreading,  but  straight  up  against  the  hurdle. 

I did  that  one  Saturday,  because  I thought  the 
flax  would  be  over-watered  if  I kept  it  till  Monday. 

I put  it  against  the  hurdle  and  all  the  flax  was  stand- 
ing on  its  own  butt  and'  up  straight  against  that  the 
whole  row  after  row.  Then  on  Monday  that  flax  was 
there  sitting  after  twenty-four  hours,  the  retting  pro- 
cess might  go  on  a little,  but  the  flax  was  dry;  all 
the  water  ran  out.  I saw  on  Monday  morning  you 
could  take  two  loads  of  flax  which  would  contain  as 
much  as  three  if  it  had  been  thrown  on  the  carts 
right  out  of  the  dam. 

17862.  You  recommend  the  system  that  you  are  de- 
scribing?— Certainly.  Another  thing  is  we  do  not  re- 

quire to  rim  any  water  off  at  all. 

17863.  By  that  system? — No,  none  at  all.  I only 
tried  it  once,  and  found  it  was  effective — I certainly 
would  never  do  it  any  other  way  again. 

17864.  And  by  that  yon  avoid  a fishery  prosecu- 
tion?— Certainly.  I got  a pump  from  the  Council, 
such  as  has  been  described  by  a gentleman  here,  and  it 
occupied  me  two  days  to  pump  the  water  out. 

17865.  You  found  the  pump  a success? — I got  it  to 
pump  the  water  out,  but  I will  never  use  it  again;  I 
will  let  the  water  stay  there.- 

17866.  You  let  it  stay  there  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing the  flax? — No;  it  does  not  require  cleaning;  it 
never  gets  dirty,  and  it  is  a most  disagreeable  job  to 
throw  flax  out  of  the  dam ; I have  it  all  done  with  the 
fork,  and  the  man  scarcely  wets  his  feet — I retain  the 
whole  of  the  water  in  the  dam. 

17867.  "What  becomes  of  it  eventually? — -Let  it  stay 
there  till  the  next  year,  and  you  have  better  water  than 
yon  had  before. 

17868.  There  is  no  danger  of  cattle  drinking  it? — -I 
saw  cattle  drinking  water  I had  in  the  dam,  and  it  did 
not  do  them  any  harm. 

17869.  Are  there  any  other  points  in  regard  to  the 
seed  trade,  for  after  all  that  is  what  you  know  best? — 
By  this  means  I take  the  flax,  cart  it  out  and 
gate  it,  and  the  gating  of  it.  allows  the  sun  to 
get  all  round  the  flax,  so  that  the  colour  of  the  flax 
is  all  the  same.  If  you  take  and  treat  flax  in  the  usual 
way,  if  it  is  too  thick  the  colour  is  “ bashed  ” — I think 
that  is  the  term — that  is,  there  are  a good  many 
varieties  of  colour  in  the  same  flax.  I had  one  time 
a good  deal  of  of  flax  gated  and  at  12  o’clock  the  sun 
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came  out  and  dried  it  so  fast  that  I had  nil  that  flax 
in  that  night.  There  is  one  point;  you  take  hay 
and  put  it  into  a cock  if  it  is  as  dry  as  a bone,  but  if 
the  vegetable  life  is  still  in  it,  it  will  heat,  but  if  you 
take  the  flax  and  put  it  into  a stack,  and  have  it  bone 
dry — if  you  get  it  dry  you  should  put  it  into  a shed  or 
into  a stack — it  will  never  come  again.  The  vegetable 
life  of  the  flax  is  killed  in  the  steeping,  and  it  will  bo 
always  <}ry  if  once  dried ; and  the  sooner  you  get  it  off 
the  grass  the  better  if  you  get  it  bone  dry.  You  should 
have  it  scutched  dry ; you  lose  by  scutching  damp  flax. 

17870.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  the 
information? — The  means  of  cleaning  the  seed  are  very 
much  improved.  We  clean  as  much  seed  as  anyone  in 
Ireland,  all  the  different  kinds  of  seed,  and  we  can 
clean  flax-seed  to  perfection  almost.  There  will  not  be 
more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  impurities,  and  then 
we  try  the  seed  to  find  out  what  is  the  germination  of 
it;  light  seed  should  be  blown  out,  because  it  will  not 
grow  a good  stock  of  flax. 

17871.  Is  the  seed  now  better  than  it  used  to  be? — It 
is  better  cleaned,  but  we  cannot  make  nature  do  better. 
The  best  Riga  seed  is  sometimes  better  than  Dutch, 
and  sometimes  Dutch  is  better  than  Riga,  and  we  re- 
commend farmers  to  buy  seed  which  is  the  best  of  that 
year,  whether  Dutch  or  Riga.  In  olden  times  the 
scutch  mill-owners  used  to  supply  farmers  with  seed; 
they  would  buy  50,  60,  or  100  barrels  of  seed  and  give  it 
out  to  farmers,  but  they  were  very  particular  ns  to  the 
quality  of  seed,  for  if  it  did  not  give  good  results  they 
had  no  chance  of  being  paid  for  the  seed  which  they 
gave  out  on  credit.  I am  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  flax -water  should  be  retained  in  the  dam:  there 
is  no  use  in  putting  it  into  the  stream  with  fish ; you 
can  keep  it  in  the  dam,  and  it  will  do  the  next  year  very 
well.  You  cannot  steep  flax  in  the  same  water  twice 
in  the  same  year,  but  next  year  it  will  do  very  well. 


17872.  Better  than  fresh  water? — There  is  a e00j 
deal  of  water  very  injurious — that  coming  from  iron 
as  sometimes  you  have  it  in  the  North  of  Ireland  T 
have  known  farmers  to  put  soft  soap  into  the  water 
to  make  the  flax  softer  than  usual. 

17873.  How  did  that  act?— It  did  very  well.  Another 
thing  is  if  you  give  the  flax  too  much  grass  it  takes  the 
nature  out  of  it.  The  spinners  like  flax  with  nature  in 
it.,  that  is  the  silky  feeling;  if  you  give  the  flax  too 
much  of  the  grass  that  is  taken  away  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  I know  there  is  one  thing  about  the 
flax  in  Holland,  there  the  whole  of  the  flax  is  steeped 
in  one  river,  so  that  the  fibre  is  uniform  in 
character.  Tho  Dutchmen  naturally  do  better 
than  wo  do  hero.  Every  farmer  here  produces  almost 
a different  colour  out  of  his  farm,  and  spinners 
cannot  get  five  or  ten  tons  of  flax  the  same  as  they  can 
get  it  from  the  Cqurtvai  dealers — that  comes  against  the 
Irishmen  competing  for  the  orders  of  the  spinners. 
I suppose  yon  want  to  know  something  about  the 
marketing  of  flax. 

17874.  I think  we  have  had  enough  evidence  about 
that.  The  information  you  gave  us  about  the  seed  is 
what  we  require  most,  and  I think  you  have  explained 
all  that  to  imP — Well,  alio  lit  the  water,  I think  it  is 
absurd  to  discharge  water  out  of  the  flax-dams  into 
the  rivers. 

17875.  Very  well,  you  have  explained  to  us  how  that 
can  be  overcome  by  leaving  it  in  the  dams ; your  expert 
ence  is  you  can  oven  get  better  retting  next  year  by 
doing  that? — Yes,  much  better. 

17876.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  in- 
formation you  have  given  us  and  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  in  coming  here;  it  is  not  everyone  who  has 
had  the  largo  experience  you  have  had  in  the  business? 
— It  was  my  father  before  mo  who  had  the  experience. 
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17877.  Chairman. — You  are  a scutch  mill-owner, 
Mr.  Carson? — Yes. 

17878.  Have  you  had  long  experience  of  scutching? 
— Nineteen  years ; since  I was  a hoy. 

17879.  Has  scutching  improved  in  that  time? — Yes. 

17880.  Has  it  improved  over  a wide  area? — I do 
not  think  so. 

17881.  It  has  improved  only  in  your  own  immediate 
neighbourhood  P — More  there  than  in  any  other  place  I 
know  of. 

17882.  Have  you  improved  your  own  scutching? — 
Yes. 

17883.  Why  did  the  change  take  place? — Well,  it  is 
said  to  be  a better  way  of  doing  it. 

17884.  When  did  it  take  place? — I think  it  is  about 
twelve  years  ago;  since  they  started  the  paying  of 
weekly  wages  it  has  improved  considerably. 

17885.  How  was  payment  made  formerly? — By 
piece-work. 

17886.  Is  the  system  of  paying  wages  by  the  day 
general  at  present? — Well,  I don’t  think  it  is  general; 
in  the  immediate  district  of  Coleraine  it  is,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  places. 

17887.  The  piece-work  had  the  tendency  to  make  the 
men  rush  the  work? — Yes,  they  rushed  it. 

17888.  You  recommend  that  the  system  of  paying  by 
the  day  is  preferable  to  piece-work? — Yes,  except  a 
system  were  established  by  which  the  piece-work  would 
be  confined  to  a limit. 

17889.  How  would  you  do  that?— By  a limit  not  to 
exceed  so  many  stones  in  the  day  or  week. 

17890.  And  what  sort  of  wages  do  you  pay? — They 
pay  a man  16s.  or  18s.  a week  according  to  his  merit. 

17891*  Used  he  to  make  more  than  that  by 
piece-work? — Not  on  the  average;  some  weeks  he 
would  make  more,  but  it  would  not  average  that  the 
season  .through. 

17892.  Has  any  improvement  taken  place  in  the 
construction  of  the  mills — are  they  the  same  as  they 
used  to  be? — The  mills  I was  used  to  were  almost  the 
same;  there  was  only  a slight  difference — they  are 
almost  the  same  as  they  were. 


17898.  What  difference  was  there? — Well,  the 
handle  used  to  be  set  back  so  that  it  did  not  leave  a 
straight  fibre,  nor  a good  shape.  It  has  been  found 
by  fixing  the  handle  with  a little  drop  it  leaves  a 
straight  whole  fibre  and  gives  more  yield. 

17894.  Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  improvement 
in  scutching  all  over  the  country? — Yes,  I believe  that. 

17895.  Have  you  any  idea  how  to  set  about  improv- 
ing it  apart  from  weekly  wages  in  preference  to  piece- 
work?— The  trouble  where  I am  is  that  the  scutching 
all  needs  to  be  done  before  Christmas;  it  is  rushed; 
there  are  a lot  of  mills  trying  to  do  the  best  work  they 
can,  and  a lot  of  others  doing  inferior  work;  if  you  can- 
not do  the  flax  for  the  market  they  want  it  for  it  is 
taken  away,  for  the  farmers  want  money,  and  can- 
not wait  on  a good  scutcher,  and  it  has  to  be  done 
somewhere. 

17896.  The  farmers  want  to  get  money,  and  if  they 
wait  till  late  in  the  year  the  price  falls  ? — Yes. 

17897,  Do  you  think  the  price  does  fall? — Not  these 
last  two  seasons. 

17898.  Well,  taking  a period  of  ten  years,  do  yon 
think  the  tendency  is  to  fall  after  Christmas? — For  the 
last  ten  years,  with  few  exceptions,  but  after  Christ' 
mas  you  could  hardly  get  rid  of  it  at  all,  it  fell  ““ 
much. 


17899.  Why  is  it  the  price  falls  off  after  Christmas 
— Some  times  in  years  past  the  spinners  have  not  s® 
out  their  men  at  all  after  Christmas.  Mostly  the  g000 
flax  is  scutched  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

17900.  They  are  not  sent  because  it  is  not  worm 
their  while? — X don’t  know.  , 

17901.  What  do  you  think;  why  do  they  not  e®® 
buyers;  it  must  be  that  there  is  no  flax  to  buy.  » 
I have  seen  plenty  of  it  in  Coleraine  market. 

17902.  Was  it  because  they  had  laid  in  their 
— Yes,  it  must  have  been  that  they  had  ’ai“T™;snDOt 
stook,  but  as  regards  these  last  two 
say;  I believe  last  year  the  price  was  higher 
end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning. 
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17903.  With  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  flax,  do  you 
sell  at  the  mill?— No. 

17904.  Have  you  seen  the  system  at  work '? — Yes, 
when  I started  first  I did. 

17905.  It  is  not  a good  system? — No,  I believe  the 
flax  should  be  sold  in  the  open  market.  When  it  was 
sold  at  the  mill  two  or  three  men  took  the  best  of  the 
flax,  and  others  who  could  not  get  about  the  mills 
thought  it  not  worth  while  going  to  the  market  at  all; 
all  the  good  flax  had  been  bought  and  not  sent  to  the 
market. 

17906.  Do  you  sell  flax  for  the  farmer? — Yes,  he 
leaves  it  to  me  entirely. 

17907.  Does  he  go  with  you? — Yes,  he  brings  the 
flax  in  his  cart,  but  never  interferes  at  all. 

17908.  You  are  the  salesman? — Yes. 

17909.  How  many  lots  would  you  have  to  sell? — 
Four  or  five  at  a time. 

17910.  How  many  lots  are  in  the  market  altogether? 
— From  the  surrounding  mills? 

17911.  Yes? — I could  not  say  exactly — about  20  or 
30  tons. 

17912.  That  would  be  about  60  carts? — Over  50. 
17913.  When  the  business  of  the  market  is  about  to 
start  how  do  you  do,  ring  a bell? — Ring  a bell,  and 
then  start  to  buy.  Every  buyer  knows  his  man,  and 
where  every  man  stands  and  every  man  has  his  place 
taken.  If  a buyer  cannot  buy  a lot  of  flax  he  goes  on 
looking  for  what  suits  him,  and  other  buyers  come  on. 

17914.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  buyers  to 
look  at  the  flax? — That  depends  on  the  demand. 

17915.  How  do  you  know  when  to  stop  asking? — 
When  I get. the  highest  figure  I can  get  for  it. 

17916.  How  do  you  know  what  price  is  going  at  the 
other  end  of  the  market? — I do  not  know;  I judge  of 
the  market  before — one  rules  the  other. 

17917.  How  do  you  know  but  there  are  better  prices 
going  at  tbe  other  end? — It  depends  whether  there  is 
a better  class  of  flax. 

17918.  Assuming  the  same  class  of  flax? — Well,  I 
don’t  know ; when  I believe  it  goes  to  the  market  value 
I act  according  to  my  judgment,  and  take  the  ticket. 

17919.  You  would  not  like  to  see  an  auction? — I 
have  no  experience  of  it. 

17920.  Supposing  flax  was  being  sold  by  auction  with 
all  the  buyers  gathered  around  and  bidding  going  on 
would  you  not  be  likely  to  get  a fair  price? — I would. 

17921.  By  your  present  system  you  do  not  know 
what  bids  are  offered  through  the  market,  and  you 
don’t  really  know  what  is  going  on? — No. 

17922.  You  don’t  hear  the  other  bids  and  don’t 
know  what  they  are? — No,  don't  know  what  they  are, 
and_,  of  course,  the  prices  vary  very  much. 

17923.  You  have  not  got  any  cod©  of  signals? — No. 
17924.  Don’t  you  think  something  like  that  would 
be  useful? — I don't  think  so. 

17925.  How  do  you  know  what  is  the  market  price? 
— lou  always  allow  yourself  enough  of  rope  to  ask 
enough. 

17926.  At  all  events  it  is  a slow  process? — No ; some- 
times it  is  cleared  off  in  fifteen  minutes,  the  whole 
thing. 

17927.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  are  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  open  market  system? — Yes,  as  far  as  I 
know  about  our  place  they  are  quite  satisfied. 

17928.  Do  farmers  know  much  about  the  value  of 
nax  themselves? — No,  they  can  handle  it  pretty  well, 
but  about  the  fibre  they  don't  know. 

U929.  Do  you  feel  that  you  know  enough  about  it? 
—No,  I do  not  feel  I understand  it  as  well  as  a spin- 
neL  I understand  it  as  well  as  any  other  scutoher. 

17930.  But,  of  course,  you  don’t  know  the  class  of 
nax  m demand  at  any  particular  time? — X know  the 
17001  ^ax  a eer*:a’n  buyer  wants  and  what  suits  him. 
17931.  Mr.  Crawford. — How  much  do  you  think 
nax  falls  after  Christmas? — It  is  only  five  years  I have 
been  in  the  market;  the  last  two  I don't  think  it  fell 


17932.  Well,  the  first  three  years? — From  3s.  to  4 
per  cwt. 

17933..  What  proportion  of  flax  was  sold  at  th 
thaiTtim06 ^ ^ ^ax  came  into  the  market 

?ow  mu°h  would  that  be — would  it  be 
9U?took  °t tlle,  eroP? — It  would  almost  be  that. 

, °°  that  practically  there  is  Is.  a cwt.  f 
wait  Mil  e«aX^?°!Dg  a-beSging  if  the  spinners  wou 
after  Christmas  to  buy — don't  you  think  thi 
*°uld  find  that  out?-I  don’t  know. 


17936.  It  seems  very  curious  to  me — I cannot  quite 
understand  it? — It  has  been  every  man's  experience, 
except  for  the  last  two  years,  that  after  Christmas 
flax  becomes  cheaper. 

17937.  Well,  I should  think  they  would  buy  then? — 
That  is  the  way  in  Coleraine  market. 

17938.  It  is  a puzzle  to  me;  I cannot  make  it  out? 
— I cannot  understand  it  either,  but  it  is  a fact. 

17939.  Chairman-. — Do  you  think  there  are  too  many 
markets? — I never  thought  that. 

17940.  There  is  not  enough  iu  the  market  after 
Christmas? — Yes,  there  is  just  as  much  till  it  is 
finished,  as  there  are  only  on©  or  two  mills  running 
longer  than  the  rest. 

17941.  Mit.  James  Stewart. — Want  of  money  and 
buyers  not  coming  to  the  market  and  giving  the  price 
make  the  farmers  rush  it? — I do  not  say  want  of 
buyers;  as  far  as  I know,  all  my  own  customers  want 
their  work  done  by  tbe  1st  November  or  the  12th 
November,  and  if  I could  not  do  it  most  of  them  would 
go  elsewhere,  whether  they  would  get  decent  work 
clone  or  not. 

17942.  Supposing  you  got  a lot  of  flax  to  scutch  now, 
and  scutched  half  of  it  now  and  the  other  half  in 
March  or  April,  which  would  be  the  better? — What  is 
scutched  now. 

17943.  The  flax  scutched  iu  the  spring  time  would  not 
have  tbe  same  quality? — No,  nor  the  same  appearance, 
so  far  as  my  judgment  goes. 

17944.  Mu.  J.  W.  Stewart. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's question  as  to  whether  if  the  flax  cheapened 
after  Christmas  it  was  not  very  foolish  of  th©  spinners 
to  buy  flax  before  then,  would  you  not  say  that  if  the 
spinners  waited  until  then  that  the  flax  would  not  get 
cheaper,  but  that  it  would,  in  fact,  get  dearer? — Yes, 
I believe  it  would. 
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17945.  Is  it  not  because  the  spinners  have  got  sup- 
plies that  it  gets  cheaper? — That  is  my  experience. 

17946.  The  Chairman  asked  you  about  tbe  market 
and  some  flax  being  dear  and  some  cheaper,  and  your 
not  knowing  the  prices  given,  don't  you  think  that  if 
flax  was  being  sold  at  your  end  of  the  market  for  Is. 
or  2s.  cheaper  than  at  the  other  end  that  you  would 
soon  have  all  the  buyers  there,  and  it  would  soon  be 
bought  up? — Yes. 

17947-8.  You  think  the  buyers  scatter  to  where  they 
get  the  best  value? — Yes. 

17949.  And  where  there  is  a good  demand  you  can 
always  find  the  market  price? — Yes,  the  markets  are 
not  too  big  for  that,  and  buyers  are  in  a hurry  to  get 
away,  and  they  will  give  all  they  are  going  to  give  at 
once. 

17950.  You  prefer  the  time-work  to  the  piece-work? 
— I do. 

17951.  But  you  would  prefer  the  piece-work  if  you 
could  limit  the  output? — Yes,  if  we  could  have  a limit 
not  to  exceed  a certain  number  of  stones  per  day,  or 
whatever  way  you  would  put  it. 

17952.  How  could  you  bring  that  about? — Well,  the 
mill-owners  might  form  a society  to  talk  the  matter 
over,  and  come  to  an  understanding  one  with  the  other, 
and  make  arrangements  that  way. 

17953.  An  organization? — Yes,  an  organization. 

17954.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  useful  for  regu- 
lating the  system  of  working? — Yes,  I believe  it  would, 
and  it  would  b©  useful  also  to  talk  th©  matter  over, 
liow  to  scutch  certain  classes  of  flax;  good,  strong  flax 
improves  in  quality  with  scutching,  and  loses  little 
weight.  Poor  flax  breaks  up  with  too  much  scutch- 
ing, and  buyers  do  not  want  it,  and  it  is  a great  loss 
to  farmers  as  it  loses  in  weight  considerably. 

17955.  So  that  there  should  be  a recognized  system 
for  scutching  the  different  qualities  of  flax? — That  is 
what  I believe. 

17956.  There  are  other  things  that  a combination  of 
scutch  mill-owners  could  discuss,  which  would  be 
beneficial.  For  instance,  now,  you  know  yourself,  or, 
at  least,  I expect  you  do,  that  the  scutching  of  flax  is 
often  started  too  early  in  the  season? — Yes,  it  is. 

17957.  At  the  time  th©  flax  is  dried  is  not  the 
best  time  of  the  year  for  scutching? — No,  it  is  not. 

17958.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  now  if  mill-owners 
would  not  start  scutching  flax  until  a certain  time  ? — It 
would  be  better  for  all  concerned;  there  would  be  more 
labour  available  for  the  mills  and  the  fibre  would  be 
better. 

17959.  The  fibre  would  be  better  and  labour  would 
be  distributed  better? — Yes, 
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17960.  There  is  just  another  question  regarding  mill- 
owners'  combination  which  I wish  to  ask  you:  you 
have  met  markets  in  your  time,  big  markets,  where 
only  two  or  three  buyers  came  in? — Yes,  especially 
after  Christmas. 

17961.  Instead  of  fourteen  or  fifteen? — I have  seen 
that  number. 

17962.  A buyer  is  very  foolish,  he  is  not  a good  busi- 
ness man,  if  he  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stances when  he  meets  a market  like  tliiw , where  there 
are  only  three  buyers  when  there  ought  to  be  from 
ten  to  fifteen  buyers,  and  instead  of  selling  out  to  these 
men,  and  taking  what  they  give,  would  it  not  be  better 
for  the  mill-owners  to  say,  “No,  we  will  not  sell  our 
flax  now;  we  will  take  it  home,  and  wait  for  better 
times.”  ?— Yes,  it  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do. 

17963.  You  carried  out  experiments  in  scutching 
yourself,  and  I think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  state 
what  experience  you  have  had ; in  the  first  place,  you 
started  scutching  while  a boy? — Yes. 

17964.  I think  you  only  scutched  with  me? — Yes, 
until  the  time  I went  to  England. 

17965.  Oh,  yes,  you  went  to  England?— There  was 
a season  you  gave  me  two  stocks  and  a week  s pay 
it  waa  not  a matter  of  doing  work  but  of  trying  to 
find  out  the  best  system  of  working  and  the  best  way 
to  set  scutching  stock. 

17966.  After  that  you  were  appointed  on  my  recom. 
mendation  as  a flax-scutching  expert? — Yes,  I was  in 
England  at  that  time,  and  I was  sent  for. 

17967.  And  you  visited  several  mills  in  that  capa- 
city?— Yes. 

17968.  You  then  managed  the  co-operative  mills  for 
two  years? — For  three  years. 

17969.  During  the  time  you  worked  in  these  mills 
did  they  pay? — Yes,  except  one  year — a wet  year;  the 
flax  was  so  bad  I do  not  know  any  man  it  paid  tbnt 
year.  They  didn't  lose  any  money  on  the  whole  : they 
paid  out  3s.  to  the  cwt.  and  had  £60  to  the  good. 
17970.  After  that  you  managed  my  mill? — Yes. 
17971.  And  I wanted  you  to  manage  it  altogether, 
and  you  would  not  do  that — Yes. 

17972.  Since  then  you  have  managed  two  mills  on 
your  own  account? — Yes. 

17973.  And  now  you  are  about  the  best  scutcher  in 
Ulster — that  is  my  opinion? — Thank  you. 

17974.  Very  well,  I want  your  opinion  about  some 
things.  You  will  find  different  styles  of  mills  in  the 
country? — Yes,  some  6,  some  7,  and  some  8 points. 
17975.  And  some  5? — Yes,  and  some  5. 

17976.  Do  you  find  difierent  styles  of  work  done  by 
these  different  styles  of  mills? — Yes. 

17977.  Would  you  explain  that  to  the  Committee? — 
I would  say  5 points  leave  a good  quality  if  the  flax 
is  well  grown  and  strong,  but  6 points  are  better  for 
medium  class  and  give  more  yield.  I know  from 
practical  experience  that  6 points  give  the  best 
results;  7 and  8 points  pound  the  fibre,  make  too 
much  “ flowing,”  and  have  poor  quality. 

17978.  The  8 points  have  a sort  of  flow? — Yes,  it  is 
known  among  scutchers  as  “ flowings.”  I carried  out 
Mr.  Moore’s  work  at  Woodbrook.  They  worked  with 
the  7 and  8 points.  I weighed  40  lbs.  of  straw, 
and  mixed  it ; there  was  no  difference  whatever  in  the 
straw,  but  the  result  of  the  6 points,  which  had  never 
been  tried  there  before,  was  that  we  had  4 ozs.  more 
fibre  to  the  20  lbs.  In  Mr.  Stewart’s  mill  I often 
carried  out  that,  and  in  Limavady  I carried  out  a 
test  between  one  of  the  mills  with  8 points  and 
another  with  6 points. 

17979.  Had  you  fans — you  have  had  experience  of 
working  with  fans  and  without — what  is  your  experi- 
ence with  ventilating  fans? — I would  not  care  for 
working  in  a mill  with  no  fans  in. 

17980.  You  would  want  the  fans? — Yes. 

17981.  In  my  place  you  have  occasionally  seen  the 
belt  hopping  off? — Yes. 

17982.  'What  was  the  result  of  that? — The  result  was 
we  all  went  out  till  it  was  fixed. 

17983.  You  know  some  mills  which  are  not  properly 
ventilated? — Yes. 

17984 . What  is  the  cause — the  fans  are  not  properly 
constructed? — Not  in  the  right  place.  "When  the  fans 
are  put  in  the  front  of  the  mill  you  breathe  in  the 
dust ; you  want  the  fans  behind,  so  that  the  dust  does 
not  rise. 

17985.  There  is  another  point,  about  the  sale  at  the 
scutch  mills ; you  have  not  much  to  say  about  that  for 
the  simple  reason  that  all  flax  is  taken  to  the  market, 
but  is  there  not  a good  reason  for  that : are  not  the 


farmers  about  Coleraine  pretty  good  judges  of  flax 
and  when  tho  stuff  comes  out  in  the  market,  is  it  not 
criticised  and  talked  over? — Yes,  nearly  every  farmer 
growing  flnx  turns  out  and  examines  the  flax  to  see  who 
is  the  best  salesman,  and  who  turns  out  the  best  work 
17986.  And  the  result  is  that  each  mill-owner  is  try 
ing .to  do  as  good  as  the  other?— It  is  a matter  of  com! 
petition  which  will  turn  out  the  best  work. 

17987.  So  that  this  selling  at  the  markets  has  a 
very  healthy  effect  on  tho  work? — Yes. 

17938.  During  the  time  you  were  working  for  the 
Department  you  visited  tho  co-operative  mills?— Yes 
in  five  counties.  ' 


17989.  I may  toll  you  at  the  start  that  we  hadn’t 
very  good  reports  from  you.  However,  I had  good 
reports  about  you  everywhere,  letters  aud  statements 
showing  that  you  had  done  a considerable  amount  of 
good,  and  wo  wanted  your  services  again.  You  at- 
tended at  the  Dromara  Society.  Will  you  just  tell  the 
Committee  what  occurred  there? — When  I visited 
Dromara  Co-operative  Soeiety  I went  to  the  mill;  thev 
didn’t  know  I was  coming,  and  I introduced  myself 
to  a Mr.  Mol.  I think  that  was  the  name  of  the 
manager  of  the  place  at  the  time.  I told  him  I was 
working  for  the  Department,  and  would  stay  a week  to 
sqo  how  tho  scutching  was  carried  out. 

17990.  By  my  instructions? — Yes,  1 wont  in  and 
tried  to  scutch  a streak  or  two  myself.  I saw  they 
were  not  working  right,  and  I asked  one  of  the  men 
next  day  at  the  meal  hour  if  lie  would  allow  me  to 
change  his  stock  and  handles,  and  told  him  if  I did 
not  please  him  I would  put  it  back,  but  lie  was  so  pre- 
judiced I hod  to  pay  him.  At  the  meal  time  I changed 
his  handles,  which  were  striking  the  flax  at  the  end. 
It  was  a 5 points  mill,  very  heavy,  and  it  was  reduc- 
ing the  weight  of  the  flax  considerably  more  than 
should  be  done;  I put  the  handles  level  and  squared 
the  stock,  and  when  ho  started  work  again  he  was  so 
well  pleased  that  all  the  men  in  the  mill  wanted  me 
to  do  the  same  for  them,  and  they  would  not  work  till 
it  was  done,  with  the  result  that  I fixed  them  all  the 
some  way. 

17991.  Chairman. — All  this  goes  to  show  that  you 
are  a first-class  scutcher,  and  a very  capable  expert, 
and,  I think,  we  will  take  that  for  granted.  We  have 
one  or  two  questions  to  put  to  you.  How  do  you 
settle  about  tow? — I scutch  it  carefully,  and  divide 
the  proceeds  among  the  farmers.  The  other  system  is 
to  say  so  much  to  the  farmer  and  keep  the  tow  your- 
self. Tlie  system  of  division  among  the  farmers  at 
the  end  of  the  season  took  best  where  I am. 

17992.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  flax? — I believe  no  one  can  teach  the 
farmers  in  the  Coleraine  district  much  about  flax- 
growing. When  I went  over  to  the  place  1 am  now 
in  one  of  the  farmers  told  me  he  was  never  able  to 

fet  more  than  45s.  for  his  flax  because  he  did  not 
now  anything  about  flax,  and  put  it  into  any  water 
that  was  convenient.  Although  this  man  had  good 
dams  I saw  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  supply  of 
water,  and  he  tried  my  suggestion  to  ret  his  flax  in  a 
place  where  there  was  not  that  defect,  with  the  result 
that  last  year  he  got  72s.  and  this  year  80s. 

17998.  What  system  would  you  recommend  for  steep- 
ing?— Every  man  I see  wants  to  steep  his  flax  as  well 
as  he  can  if  he  only  knows  how.  He  wants  instruction 
on  it. 


17994.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart. — You  have  experience  of 
the  Donegal  flax — that  is,  the  straw? — Yes. 

17995.  It  is  grown  on  the  lea  generally? — Yes. 

17996.  You  have  experience  of  tho  Limavady  ana 
Coleraine  flax? — Yes. 

17997.  Now,  which  is  the  easier  scutched;  that  is 
the  Donegal  flax  or  the  Limavady  flax  on  the  lea  or  tie 
flax  grown  in  the  Coleraine  district? — The  flax  grown 
on  the  lea  in  the  Limavady  district. 

17998.  Chairman.— Would  it  be  easy  to  get.®; 
scutch  mill-owners  to.  combine  ? — I do  not  know ; tlie 
is  trouble  in  everything. 

17999.  First,  would  they  combine  for  the  PurP°.^ 
of  preventing  farmers  rushing  in  their  flax  too  ea  j 
in  the  season? — Yes.  . 

18000.  In  the  case  of  a market  where  there  are  sw 
enough  buyers  you  would  not  sell  any  more  tbs  , • 
and  so  not  allow  the  farmers  to  get  into  8J“®  ^ 

but  you  would  wait  for  a better  market.  I"®8 
two  things  that  you  would  combine  for ; and  yoU.  _ Qf 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  your  sys 


paying  your  scutchers? — Yes. 
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18001.  You  would  form  some  sort  of  Union? — Yes. 
13002!  Is  there  any  Union  among  the  scutchers? — 
No. 

18003.  Is  there  any  other  purpose  you  would  com- 
bine for? — No;  I think  these  are  the  main  purposes 
we  would  combine  for. 

1S004.  You  would  not  combine  to  raise  prices 


against  the  farmer  in  any  way? — No,  we  would  only 
combine  in  the  farmers’  interest. 

18005.  You  would  not  combine . in  your  own  in- 
terest?— It  would  be  our  interest  not  to  rush  us;  if 
they  would  not  rush  us  we  would  have  a longer  sea- 
son— that  would  be  to  our  interest — the  farmers' 
interest  would  be  our  interest. 


James  G.  Crawford,  Esq.,  a Member  of  the  Committee,  examined. 


18006.  Chairman. — Mr.  Crawford,  you  have  had 
great  experience  in  this  work,  and,  I think,  first  of  all 
vou  are  going  to  tell  us  about  the  Millisle  experiment? 
— Yes. 

18007.  From  what  point  of  view  do  you  wish  to  im- 
press us  with  that  work? — In  the  first  place,  the  object 
of  the  Millisle  experiments  was  to  test  the  possibility  of 
reproducing  the  results  of  the  Courtrai  retting  in  Ire- 
land; that  involved,  first  of  all,  the  possibility  of  dry- 
ing the  flax,  and,  secondly,  when  it  was  dried,  of  pro- 
ducing flax  of  the  same  type  as  Courtrai. 

18008.  Yes? — Well,  as  a matter  of  experience,  we 
were  able  to  dry  flax  for  five  successive  summers,  be- 
ginning with  1903,  in  quantities  varying  from  21  acres 
up  to  44  acres  sometimes;  in  1904,  44  acres;  in  1907 
we  had  only  21  or  22  acres.  One  year  was  exceedingly 
wet — 1903— the  first  year ; it  could  not  have  been  much 
worse,  and  we  certainly  lost?,  a certain  proportion  of  our 
flax.  The  flax  was  strong,  but  it  suffered  in  yield.  But 
our  results  from  the  drying  point  of  view  steadily  im- 
proved, and  if  we  had  been  taking  this  thing  up  per- 
manently we  could  have  seen  our  way  to  make  such 
improvements  in  the  drying,  in  the  way  of  erecting 
sheds  and  so  on,  that  we  would  have  improved  very 
much  more.  It  has  been  brought  out  in  evidence  that 
we  bought  the  best  lands  in  Millisle,  or  about  Millisle, 
and  so  our  flax  was  above  the  average  to  start  with. 
Well,  as  it  happened,  the  farmers  all  asked  us  the  one 
price,  so  that  naturally  we  took  the  best  lands. 

18009.  Chairman. — That  was  very  natural,  but  the 
effect  was  that  the  stuff  you  handled  was  better  than 
the  average  of  the  country? — Yes,  but  was  not  always 
better  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality — in  some  eases 
it  was  better  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  yield. 

18010.  Mr.  Lane. — I think  the  point  you  make  is 
that  it  was  not  very  much  better  than  the  average, 
because  otherwise  the  farmer  would  have  asked  a 
better  price? — Not  very  much;  it  is  a pretty  good 
district-,  Millisle,  aud  the  flax  is  well-grown ; you 
would  get  very  few  worthless  lots.  In  one  case  we 
bargained  beforehand;  as  a matter  of  fact.  Lord 
Dunleath  put  in  so  many  acres,  and  we  promised 
beroreliand  to  give  him  so  much  an  acre.  He  would 
grow  it  on  no  other  conditions,  but  he  was  satisfied 
ioA°n  8rowing  from  year  to  year  at  that  price. 

18011.  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  us  what  the  price 
was?— Yes,  £10  an  acre. 

.1  ^R-  SINCECLir’F. — What  exactly  did  that  in- 

clude.-1—In  every  case,  when  we  had,  for  instance, 
three  Belgians,  these  three  were  pulling  or  directing 
the  pulling  the  whole  time  available  during  that 
Pen??’  they  also  did  a certain  amount  of  work  that 
we  did  not  charge  up — there  was  a .certain  amount 
“the  work  not  taken  into  account  by  us. 

-aii.'  the  grower  provide  you  with  the  neces- 
sary labour  for  drying? — After  it  was  pulled,  the  turn- 
quently  *t  up,  or  anything  else,  we  did  subse- 

Did  you  make  any  attempts  with  any  other 
L P‘e  „ make  contracts  to  take  their  flax  at  that  price 
^ we  did  not. 

taave  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  people 
n . . °e  willing  to  do  it  at  that  price? — We  were  told 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  would  be  willing 
*2  50  much  an  acre.  3 3 ■ 

the  ‘ At  £10?— Yes,  £10  or  £11,  as 

Ror.,,, BSe  ““j?-  ,be>  largo  farmers  thev  were;  but  in 
flax  C8SeS  <HB*'ance  would  be  too  far  to  bring  the 

has  been  mentioned  as  the  price 
;n  J woE Id  be  prepared  to  sell  it  at  to  a syndicate, 
matte8  |fca?^s  'n  the  green  state? — Well,  yes,  as  a 


18017 . I do  not  wish  to  break  the  continuity  of  your 
statement,  Mr.  Crawford,  but  do  you  think  it  would 
be  safe  for  a syndicate  to  contract  at  £10? — I think 
it  would  be  safe  if  they  could  chose  the  class  of  man 
they  could  work  with. 

18018.  Mr.  Gordon. — That  would  include  pulling? — • 
Yes. 

18019.  Chairman. — And  drying  it? — No;  we  have  to 
dry  it. 

18020.  From  the  moment  their  work  of  pulling  is 
finished  you  take  charge? — Yes. 

18021.  Of  course,  in  this  system  you  are  going  to  de- 
scribe it  would  be  better  for  the  farmers  to  dry  it? — 
Yes,  if  they  became  as  expert  as  the  Courtrai  farmers. 

18022.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  you  would  give 
then? — No,  we  did  not  work  it  out. 

18028.  Well,  go  on? — We  put  up  a small  mill,  as  you 
know,  of  which  the  elements  came  from  Courtrai — the 
rollers,  handles,  and  stocks — it  was  a duplicate  of  the 
Courtrai  mill.  The  flax  that  we  turned  out  was  indis- 
tinguishable from  Courtrai  flax.  Now,  to  show  you 
the  difference  that  that  makes — the  best  lot  of  Irish 
flax  I ever  saw  came  from  Lisnaskea,  and  had  been 
steeped  in  Lough  Erne;  it  was  white-coloured.  We 
machined  and  hackled  that  flax  in  the  mill  exactly  as 
we  would  do  fine  Courtrai  flax,  and  it  gave  a very  fine 
sort.  We  prepared  that  flax  to  spin  a fine  number 
which  should  have  been  quite  within  its  capability, 
taking  the  sort  into  consideration,  the  quality  it  turned 
out ; but  it  would  not  spin,  we  could  not  spin  that  fine 
number  from  it  which  Courtrai  flax  would  have  spun ; 
in  the  ease  of  the  Millisle  mill  we  could. 

18024.  The  flax  there  did  not  behave  like  the  Lis- 
naskea flax? — No. 

18025.  What  is  the  cause  of  that — the  retting? — It 
must  be  the  retting. 

18026.  You  have  not  described  the  retting  to  us? — 
Well,  at  Millisle  the  system  adopted  was  the  Loppens 
aud  Deswarte,  which  was  a system  elaborated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Courtrai.  The  inventor  tried  to  re- 
produce in  a tank  the  operations  which  actually  took 
place  in  the  crates  in  the  River  Lys.  He  tried  it 
first  of  all  with  two  experimental  tanks  within  a few 
miles  of  Courtrai  town.  Then  to  absolutely  test  his 
system  he  turned  to  the  Province  of  Limbourgh,  the 
furthest  away  in  Belgium  from  Courtrai.  His  idea 
was  to  show  that  it  was  not  the  mere  water  of  the 
River  Lys  that  did  it.  He  got  water  there  which  one 
might  expect  to  find  anywhere.  Well,  for  a number 
of  years  the  establishment  succeeded  very  well,  and 
produced  Courtrai  flax  that  was  not  sold  as  Courtrai" 
flax,  but  was  worked  as  Courtrai  flax.  We  bought  it 
aud  so  did  other  spinners;  large  quantities  of  it  from 
year  to  year.  Ultimately  he  gave  up,  because  a 
chemical  works  started  on  the  same  river  above  him, 
which  spoiled  his  water,  and  made  the  flax,  instead 
of  a nice  white  colour,  of  a dirty  grey ; and  he  had  to 
abandon  his  steeping  altogether.  He  took  an  action 
against  them,  and  the  Belgium  Law  Courts  were  satis- 
fied that  he  had  shown  that  his  process  was  a paying 
one,  that  he  was  making  money,  and  awarded  birn  sub- 
stantial damages,  which  practically  left  him  clear. 
That  was  the  history  of  the  invention  of  the  system 
which  we  have  adopted  here. 

18027.  Will  you  describe  it — I am  sorry  to  say  I 
never  got  to  Millisle? — The  tank  had  a double  bottom. 
The  false  bottom  was  about  18  inches  or  so  above  the 
nctual  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  flax  was  piled  into  this 
tank  put  on  end — the  sheaves  being  prepared  in  the 
regular  Courtrai  way — at  a proper  amount  of  tight- 
ness, and  then  it  was  held  down  by  mats  on  the  top  with 
bars  of  wood,  and  then  cross  planks  were  fastened  in 
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tank.  Then  the  water  was  let  in,  and  the  flax  was 
always  just  submerged,  always  floating  against  tne 
fixed  inside  timbers,  and  there  was  no  trouble  in  put- 
ting on  or  taking  oil  stones  to  keep  the  flax  submerged 
as  the  planks  were  kept  at  the  water  level.  The  water 
was  pumped  in  under  the  double  bottom,  about  io 
inches  from  the  actual  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  theory 
is  that  as  the  retting  proceeded  all  the  products  of  fer- 
mentation trickled  down  the  stalks,  which  were  verti- 
cal, and  through  the  layer  of  fresh  water  coming  into 
the  tank,  and  from  the  bottom  of  tins  the  products  of 
fermentation  were  carried  off  in  that  way. 

18028.  The  water  came  up  through  the  flax  and  met 
the  descending  current1? — The  water  entered  horizon- 
tally below  the  double  bottom,,  and,  of  course,  filled  up 
the  space  between  the  flax,  and  as  the  retting  pro- 
ceeded the  juices  came,  off  by  the  stalks  a yellow 
brown  colour  and  trickled  down  the  stalks,  and,  being 
heavier  than  water,  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and 

18029.  Was  the  false  bottom  perforated  t'— -Yes,  then 
you  regulated  the  flow  according  to  the  liquid  flowing 
out  from  the  tank.  If  the  liquid  was  very  evil-smelling 
there  was  not  enough  water  going  through  the  tank; 
if  it  was  almost  clear  there  was  too  much  going 
through,  and  you  regulated  your  water  supply  accord- 
ingly. Some  people  thought  it  was  a hot  water  retting, 
hut  it  was  only  hot  water  to  the  extent  that  the 
water  was  prevented  from  falling  below  68  degrees  F., 
the  normal  summer  temperature  of  the  Lys.  If  the 
water  fell  below  that  the  rate  was  cheeked;  if  it 
was— — 

18030.  Did  you  regulate  it? — Yes,  by  means  of 
a calorifier,  which  regulated  the  amount  of  steam 
according  to  the  amount  of  water  flowing  into  tho 
tank.  The  water  passed  over  steam  heated  pipes ; 
there  was  no  steam  injected  into  the  water. 

18031.  Mr.  Lane. — What  water  was  used? — The 
water  used  for  driving  the  water-wheel  at  Millisle  mill. 

18032.  An  ordinary  County  Down  burn? — Yes;  there 
were  three  tanks  and  the  whole  flow  would  not  havo 
represented  more  than  the  discharge  of  a three-inch 
pipe  at  the  outside. 


65s.  Id.  for  1907.  The  reason  of  the  drop  is  that  there 
was  a tremendous  drop  in  the  price  of  flax  in  1908 
when  that  1907  crop  was  sold.  In  Courtrai  we  never 
bought  flax  as  cheap  as  that  1907  crop.  Never.  And 
it  was  against  this  price  we  had  to  compete — we  were 
competing  against  Courtrai  price.  We  estimated  that 
tho  Courtrai  flax  as  it  was  that  year  was  from  £10  to 
£15  below  its  normal,  and  if  prices  had  remained 
stationary  we  were  satisfied  that  instead  of  65s.  we 
would  have  obtained  75s.  that  year  for  our  flax.  Of 
course,  that  is  a matter  of  opinion,  but  the  drop  in 
Courtrai  Wax  is  known  and  can  be  established. 

18044.  On  the  whole,  what  was  the  impression  left 
on  your  mind? — That  it  could  be  made  a commercial 
success.  We  do  not  pretend  there  would  have  been  a 
gold  mine  in  it,  probably  the  maximum  return  would 
have  been  10  to  15  per  cent.  Well,  that,  of  course, 
you  cannot  say ; you  would  require  about  10  per  cent, 
of  a profit,  und  we  think  that  could  have  been  got. 

18045.  This  is  really  an  important  thing  for  us.  You 
know  the  conditions  of  Ireland  pretty  well.  What  area 
do  you  think  one  system  could  work? — The  minimum 
number  of  acres  that  could  be  profitably  worked  in  one 
establishment  would  be  250  acres. 

18040.  That  .would  bo  the  minimum? — Yes,  300 
acres  would  be  a safer  margin. 

18047.  And  you  could  go  up  to  anything? — I do  not 
think  you  could  go  up  beyond  400  acres. 

18048.  That  would  be  the  maximum  for  one  plant? 
— Yes. 

18049.  What  would  be  the  capital  laid  out;  for  400 
acres  at  £10  an  acre  it  would  bo  £4,000  annual  floating 
capital? — Wo  estimated  that  for  250  acres  we  could  not 
work  ou  a less  capital  than  £6,000. 

18050.  That  is  the  total^apital  ?— Well , we  want  a 
capital  subscribed  of  £6,000  for  250  acres. 

18051.  If  the  whole  of  the  flax  crop  were  dealt  with 
in  this  way  it  would  bo  a very  big  thing? — Yes. 

18052.  250  acres  is ?— It  is  one-fifteenth  of  the 

whole  crop,  roughly  speaking. 

18058.  Oh,  no? — One-two-hundredth. 

18054.  Yes,  one-two-hundredth;  that  would  be  a very 
big  capital.  Of  course,  you  don’t  propose  it  all  to  be 


pe  at  the  outside.  ft  mg  capital,  ui  uuu™,  juu  ^ » *■  ----- 

18033.  Would  you  say  the  water  had  been  more  ngi-  11  done  that  way?— No;  our  idea  is  to  leave  the  present 


tated  than  the  Lys? — No;  you  could  scarcely  call  it 
bum;  the  mill-dam  was  just  above  it;  and  there  was 
another  mill-dam  above.  It  was  very  soft  water. 

18034.  How  long  did  the  retting  take? — Generally 
six  days.  The  tanks  were  usually  emptied  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  You  could  just  get  a turn  a week. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  this  Loppens  and  Deswarte 
system  is  that  when  the  flax  is  retted  you  turn  off  the 
water  and  empty  the  tank  and  the  flax  settles  down 
without  being  handled  in  any  way.  You  do  that  in  the 
evening,  and  in  the  morning  the  flax  can  be  handled 
without  injury,  and  so  when  taken  out  it  has  had  a 
whole  night  to  drip. 

18035.  Mu.  Hinchcliff. — Did  you  not  ret  it  twico? 
— Some  flax  we  retted  twice,  some  once;  a flax  of  not 
very  high  quality  we  only  did  once,  as  in  the  Lys;  the 
flax  showing  more  promise  we  retted  a second  time. 

18986.  Chairman. — Yes? — The  results  are  given  in 
the  sheet  I submit. 

18037.  Will  you  summarise  them  in  order  to  have 
them  on  the  notes? — It  would  be  interesting  to  look  at 
the  yield  per  acre.  The  first  year  it  was  27.9  stones 
per  acre.  We  know  we  lost  some  through  bad  drying 
and  unfavourable  seasons.  The  following  year  the 
yield  was  29.6  stones;  the  following  year  48  stones;  the 
following  year  44  stones,  and  the  following  year  46 
stones. 

18038.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  two  years,  which 
were  below  the  average  for  Ireland,  was  it  due  to  bad 
years  or  to  some  extent  to  inexperience? — Chiefly  in- 
experience. 

18039.  In  the  last  three  years  would  you  say  if  was 
above  the  average  yield? — A little. 

18040.  Very  well ; of  course,  that  largely  depends  on 
the  crop  after  all,  not  on  the  system  altogether? — No, 
not  altogether. 

18041.  TEen  we  come  to  the  price,  the  total  price 
which  you  got? — The  price  per  cwt.  you  mean? 

18042.  The  total  price  per  acre? — Oh,  well,  that 
would  have  to  be  the  stones  multiplied  by  the  price ; I 
have  not  brought  it  out. 

18043.  That  would  be  an  interesting  figure.  I mean 
the  final  figure,  as  to  what  the  acre  yields  you  and  costs 
you? — If  you  will  look  at  the  figures  you  will  see  that 
the  price  of  flax  progressed  : it  was  62s.  for  1903 ; 64s. 
8d.  for  1904;  68s.  lOd.  for  1905;  71s.  2d.  for  1906,  ’ 


acreage  practically  untouched,  not  to  draw  upon  it  at 
all,  but  rather  to  tap  tho  large  growers  who  are  at  pre- 
sent not  growing,  and  contract  with  them  at  £10  or 
£10  10s.,  or  £11,  or  whatever  they  would  agree  to  con- 
tract for.  , 

18055.  I understand  the  difficulty  there  would  m 
in  taking  it  from  a distance.  You  would  not  attemp 
putting  it  on  a cart  or  attempt  taking  it  by  train/ 

It  might  be  done  by  tram,  but  in  a general  way  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  within  carting  distance. 
18056.  That  is  10  or  12  miles?— Yes,  or  up  to,  say, 

18057*4).  And  you  would  draw  from  that  area  the 
crops  of  large  farmers? — Yes,  there  is  nothing  op 
vent  us  buying  from  any  farmer  in  the  habit  of  g 
ing  and  willing  to  sell.  Perhaps  I should  say  as  to  W 
financial  result  that  for  the  various  crops "f1 1 in 

substantial  loss  of  £626  in  1904,  £624  m 190o  £425 .in 
1906,  £416  in  1907,  and  £481  ir.  1908  Well,  we  are 
satisfied  that  working  on  a properly  laid  out  place  sun 
able  for  this  object,  and  working  with  our  own  me  , 
men  borrowed  from  another  man— over  whom  you  nav 
not  got  the  same  control  as  over  your  own  m®n , ,,  , 
we  could  wipe  out  that  loss.  For  instance,  part  ot  tn 
loss  was  attributable  to  the  expert  m charge, 
expert  was  quite  capable  of  being  in  charge 
establishment  dealing  with  the  produce  of  i 
acres  up  to  400  acres.  „ j^ontal 

18059.  This  is  the  actual  loss  taking  ah  experunentai 
costs  into  account? — Yes;  well,  considering 
man,  who  was  paid  £150  a year,  mdu^g 
house  rent,  and  coal,  and  so  on,  would  t Jt 

able  of  handling  ten  times  as  much  you  1 annuii 
get  a saving  of  anything  from  £120  to  £D0  p 
on  this.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  estimate  whaV  Ified 
save  on  all  the  different  processes,  but  we  we  ^ 
that  we  should  have  wiped  out  that  loss  v y 
shown  a profit.  ..  Rave 

18060.  Now,  that  pretty  well  covers  what  W-u  f 
got  to  say  with  regard  to  that,  does  it  n ^gnte 
may  say  that  at  the  conclusion  of  these  ourej 

the  company  with  which  I am  connect  erciaUy. 

to  organise  a company  to  carry  it  ou.t  not  0p 
We  had  got  a certain  number  of  Pr°™'®e  > were  in 
....  to  the  £6,000  that  we  wanted.  w hen  this 

and  negotiation  with  the  different  compart 
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American  crisis  came  on  and  shut  up  everything,  and 
since  then  nothing  more  has  been  done. 

18061.  Perhaps  after  this  Committee  reports  there 
may  be  a start  again  ? — There  is  one  of  the  points 
which  I suppose,  somebody  may  remark,  that  is,  that 
the  yield  of  seed  fell  off  very  much  the  last  year. 
That  was  owing  to  the  expert  being  anxious  to 
secure  quality  at  the  expense  of  seed,  and  he 
pulled  all  the  flax  greener  than  he  had  pulled  it  any 
rear  before  that.  He  did  get  better  fibre,  there  is 
no  doubt,  we  know  that  from  the  mill  results,  but  the 
fall  in  the  price  upset  his  calculations,  and  we  did  not 
derive  any  advantage  from  that.  As  to  the  amount  of 
flax  used  for  seed,  you  heard  one  witness  saying  yester- 
day that  the  seed  was  not  reported  on  favourably.  The 
amount  of  seed  that  we  sold  for  sowing  was:  £15  in 
1904;  £2  6s.  9d.  the  following  year;  that  is  owing  to 
the  unfavourable  report,  I suppose,  the  first  year,  but 
then  the  year  after  that  the  amount  was  £27  worth  of 
seed  sold  for  sowing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Millisle; 
then  in  1907  we  did  not  sell  any  for  sowing;  it  was  not 
of  sowing  quality — it  was  sold  for  feeding. 

18062.  It  was  pulled  too  early? — Oh,  no;  our  expert 
didni  consider  it  was  fit  for  sowing;  some  may  have 
been  pulled  too  early. 

18063.  You  have  heard  of  the  experiments  suggested 
for  seed.  Would  you  say  from  experience  of  Millisle 
that  they  are  practicable? — Quite  practicable;  the  best 
-seed  we  saved  at  Millisle  was  as  good  as  the  best  im- 
ported seed. 

18064.  Of  course  it  was  not  selected? — It  was  not 
specially  selected. 

18065.  Me.  Hinchcliff. — I see  in  the  published  re- 
port of  these  experiments,  you  say  the  three  objects 
in  view  were  : 1st,  whether  the  flax  can  be  perfectly 
dried,  and  you  answer  that  is  proved  to  he  definitely 
possible? — Yes. 

18066.  And  then  whether  the  seed  is  of  first-class 
quality  and  good  for  sowing? — We  considered  a certain 
proportion  was. 

18067.  And  finally  whether  the  flax  which  had  under- 
gone the  treatment  would  be  of  the  same  character  and 
qualitv  as  Courtrai  flax? — Yes. 

18068.  Was  there  not  a fourth  object,  to  get  sufficient 
information  from  the  experiments  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  whether  it  would  be  a success  on  a commercial 
scale? — Of  course,  that  underlies  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  experiments. 

18069.  But  that  has  not  been  brought  out  in  any 
way  as  far  as  I can  see  in  any  of  the  reports  in  con- 
nection with  the  experiments? — A report  was  published 
before  the  actual  conclusion  of  the  experiments,  but 
the  fact  that  we  and  several  others  were  willing  to  put 
money  into  it  showed  our  opinion  of  it. 

18070.  But  after  all  £6,000  subscribed  by  members 
of  a very  big  industry  like  the  flax  spinning  industry 
in  Ireland  is  a very  small  proportion  of  the  vast  capital 
invested  in  that  industry,  is  it  not?—' Well,  we  consider 
flax  spinning  and  weaving  and  bleaching  is  enough  to 
engage  our  attention  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  were 
willing  to  put  a certain  amount  in  it,  but  did  not  think 
we  were  justified  in  embarking  in  a new  industry  on 
our  own  responsibility  entirely. 

18071.  At  all  events,  you  think  it  would  be  a com- 
mercial success,  not  a gold  mine,  but  with  fairly 
reasonable  profits? — Yes,  especially  if  you  could  have 
prices  as  at  present. 

18072.  Of  course,  with  prices  as  at  present  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  buy  flax  on  foot  at  £11? — I do 
not  know;  by  buying  beforehand  you  can  do  it. 

18073.  As  a matter  of  fact,  didn’t  you  go  as  high  as 
£lo  an  acre? — And  we  had  to  go  higher  the  last  year. 
We  could  not  buy  anything  less  than  £15 — all  were 
asking  from  £15  to  £20. 

18074.  You  may  get  an  increased  yield — apart  from 
the  value  of  the  seed? — Yes ; hut  I would  not  lay  much 
on  the  yield ; it  is  not  that  that  would  make  the  differ- 
ence in  the  ordinary  handling.  There  is  not  much 
possible  improvement  in  the  yield  of  flax  as  grown. 

• ^'rorn  some  points  of  view  there  might  be  less 
yield  from  the  artificial  retting  than  from  pond 
retting. 

18076.  We  have  been  told  that  if  one  rets  in  the  Clay 
'pngh  one  gets  as  good  a quality  of  fibre  as  from  any 
the  ponds? — When  flax  is  retted  in  the  Clay  Lough 
flniB  ?or?  ^yed  at  the  edges  where  there  is  too  much 
J*  111  the  water,  whereas  in  the  tanks  the  flax  does 
_ that  treatment — there  is  no  flow  of  water 

Past  it. 

n°t  Possible  that  some  of  these  things 
™ you  spoke  of  would  be  restricted  by  the  artificial 


process,  but  would  not  be  restricted  in  ponds — would  Be^a8t‘ 

that  have  an  influence? — It  might.  jrQV  3 ig] 

18078.  You  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  yield  would 
not  be  greatly  increased — you  do  not  expect  it? — We  James  G. 
do  not  expect  much  greater  yield.  Crawford, 

18079.  And  when  you  compare  that  with  the  Irish  Esq. 
method  you  get  about  the  same? — Yes,  about  the 
same. 

18080.  Then  as  regards  the  quality,  taking  the 
average,  how  much  would  you  expect  the  Millisle  treat- 
ment to  improve,  at  how  much  per  stone? — Is.  to  Is. 

6d.;  in  the  case  of  really  good  flax  the  increase  would 
be  more  than  that.  We  sold  Millisle  flax  as  high,  I 
think,  as  86s. — no,  we  sold  some  at  90s.,  and  there 
was  no.  Irish  flax  that  year  that  I heard  of  that  got  up 
to  as  high  as  80s. 

18081.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  take  the  figure 
that  you  have  in  this  report  in  the  light  of  three  years’ 
experience — it  is  Is.  6d.  per  stone? — I think  that 
would  represent  it. 

18082.  Take  one  item  alone,  the  scutching  of  Irish 
flax,  which  runs  on  the  usual  system  to  Is.  per  stone? 

— I think  you  could  say  it  runs  to  more  than  that. 

18083.  I think  we  found  that  as  we  went  through 
the  country? — I never  found  less  than  Is.  and  some- 
times Is.  3d.  At  Millisle  you  paid  Is.  3d.,  but  you  had 
no  tow,  which  was  the  scutch  mill-owner’s  perquisite. 

18084.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  Belgian  scutching? — 

It  worked  out  at  about  2s.  6d.,  but  we  had  the  tow. 

18085.  So,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  absorbed  the 
difference? — Not  the  whole  of  -it : Is.  Bd.  without  tow 
as  against  2s.  6d.  with  tow. 

18086.  The  difference  we  began  with  was  Is.  6d.? — 

Well,  there  is  the  difference  of  Is.  3d.  and  the  loss  of 
the  tow  in  one  case,  and  having  the  tow  in  the  other; 
there  is  the  value  of  the  tow  opposite  the  Is.  3d. 

18087.  And  then,  of  course,  we  have  the  value  of  the 
seed? — Yes. 

18088.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  tow  for  every 
stone  of  flax,  roughly? — I calculated  that  here — it 
would  be  about  £1  to  the  acre. 

18089.  196  lbs.  on  43  stones  is,  roughly,  5 lbs.  per 
stone  at  the  outside.  Well,  what  would  be  the  value  of 
it? — It  would  be  Is.  2d. 

18090.  So  that  we  have  still  the  retting  to  work  on, 
tow  at  Is.  2d.  and  the  seed? — Yes. 

18091.  And  the  seed  usually  comes  out  to  how  much 
per  acre? — Generally,  the  net  value  of  the  seed  was 
about  £2  an  acre,  ’it  was  not  that  last  year,  but  I 
explained  that  circumstance. 

18092.  It  would,  roughly,  be  Is.  per  stone  of  flax? — 

Yes. 

18093.  So  that  you  have  2s.  2d.  per  stone  to  work  on 
for  the  cost — the  difference  of  the  cost  between  the 
Irish  system  and  the  other  system? — Yes. 

18094.  Can  you  give  us  any  prices,  per  stone  or  acre, 
by  that  system,  on  which  you  base  your  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a commercial  success? — You  mean  how  we 
could  reduce  the  cost?  . 

18095.  No,  as  to  what  particular  figures  you  have 
taken  of  the  cost  of  the  various  processes,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  it  would  be  a commercial 
success? — I do  not  know  whether  I did  it  exactly  in 
that  way.  We  were  going  rather  on  the  basis  there  is 
a total  loss,  and  we  were  satisfied  we  could  reduce 
the  various  items  which  cost  so  much- 

18096.  I see.  You  did  give  some  figures  previously, 

I think,  before  you  worked  the  last  year — with  the 
experience  of  the  last  year’s  working  would  you  reduce 
these  figures,  or  would’  the  figures  he  much  the  same  ? — 
r take  them  as  approximately  much  the  same;  they 
would  not  alter  very  much. 

18097.  Then,  I think  you  will  find  that  the  exist  of 
flax,  including  pulling  of  the  crop  and  delivery  dry 
was  £11  10s. ; surveyor,  2s.  6d. ; carting  to  stack, 

10s. ; drying  and  steeping,  £13  11s. ; rippling,  los. ; 
and  the  scutching  of  a 38  stone  crop,  £3  16s. ; sundry 
charges,  10s. ; giving  a total  of  £20  14s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

18098.  And  the  receipts  you  estimate  as  38  stones 
of  flax  at  9s.  9d.,  £17  11s.  6d. ; 6 cwt.  seed,  £3;  1 
ewt.  tow,  £1  8s.;  total,  £21  19s.  6d. 

18099.  And  the  outgoings,  without  allowing  for  in- 
terest on  capital  or  depreciation,  were  £20  14s.  6d., 
leaving  a gross  profit  of  £1  5s.  per  acre? — Yes;  that 
is  6£  per  cent. 

18100.  To  begin  with,  9s.  3d.  does  not  represent 
more  than  Is.  6cL  a stone  above  the  value  of  the  Irish 
flax  in  that  district  for  the. years  you  worked? — Well, 

I think  that  we  could  have  got  all  that  9s.  3d.  without 
any  undue  pressure. 
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Belfast.  18101.  That  is  assuming  you  could  work  rather 
Novi  1910  becter  tlum  in  tlie  trials  y°u  would  got  that?— 
^ ’ ' Yes,  we  were  successfully  improving  last  year.  I 

James  G.  estimated  75s.  for  the  flax  instead  of  65s. — that  was 

Crawford  the  actual  drop  of  Courtrai  flax  for  the  summer. 

Esq.  ’ 18102.  But,  then,  the  capital  you  would  employ — 

you  would  be  out  the  price  of  the  flax  from  the  time 
you  bought  it;  out  the  cost  of  the  drying  and  the 
rippling,  and  the  outlay  of  the  steeping  and  the  scutch- 
ing before  you  could  get  any  return,  when  you  would 
get  your  first  return.  You  buy  in  August,  and  you  get 

first  returns  in ? — We  get  returns  for  seed  the 

following  April  at  the  least. 

18103.  Then  you  would  get  your  first  returns  for 
flax  in  about  .fifteen  months  time,  say  November? — 
Yes. 

18104.  That  would  be -your  first  returns? — Yes. 
18105.  So  that  the  average  would  work  out  some- 
where about  a year  and  a half? — About  that. 

18106.  You  would  be  beginning  to  get  income  in 
every  6 or  7 months  after  that,  but  the  seed  would 
be  a very  small  item  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
flax? — It  would  be  about  a-sixth,  tow  and  all. 

18107.  That  would  not  more  than  pay  the  labour 
charges  which  had  been  incurred  meanwhile? — No. 

18108.  It  really  means  you  would  be  out  £20  an 
acre  for  a year  and  a half? — Yes,  about  that. 

18109.  What  rate  would  be  a fair  percentage  to 
charge  in  a business  of  this  sort? — Well,  anything 
beyond  5 per  cent,  would  be  a profit,  and  you  see  you 
would  not  actually  be  losing  money  even  if  below 
5 per  cent. 

18110.  Taking  it  on  these  various  charges,  some  of 
them,  of  course,  you  would  not  be  out  quite  a year 
and  a-half,  others  more — if  you  will,  take  it  at  only 
15  months  on  £20  at  5 per  cent.? — I do  not  think  the 
average  would  be  15  months;  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  more  than  a year. 

18111.  That  would  absorb  £1? — Yes,  £1. 

18112.  There  is  only  £1  5s.  in  the  difference  between 
the  incorhe? — Yes,  but  the  interest  represents  dividend 
on  the  capital  of  the  Company. 

18113.  Oh,  no?— Yes. 

18114.  Because  until  your  capital  comes  in  you  could 
not  possibly  pay  a dividend  for  all  this  time;  you 
would  have  all  your  capital  out,  that  is  floating 
capital;  you  would  want  a double  capital  of  £20  an 
acre,  or  nearly  so.  Would  you  not  be  out  expenses 
before  your  return  from  the  first  crop  ? — Yes,  three  or 
four  months  before  getting  in  your  returns. 

18115.  You  would  have  to  charge  something,  it  is 
only  capital,  the  property  of  the  Company? — There 
would  be  the  charge  for  depreciation,  which  is  not 
earnings,  but  interest  is  actually  what  you  pay  away 
in  dividend;  that  is  what  the  dividend  is,  the  interest 
you  make  on  the  money  that  would  have  to  be  in  the 
Company,  that  is  all  the  interest  you  get. 

18116.  Quite  so,  that  is  always  supposing  the  capital 
you  pay  up  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  Company  running; 
as  a matter  of  fact,  if  you  only  pay  £20  you  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  Company  running  without 
going  to  the  Bank? — We  estimate  the  capital  necessary 
is  £6,000  for  the  250  acres. 

18117.  How  long  would  you  be  working,  for  a year 
and  a quarter,  or  a year  and  a half,  before  you  began 
to  get  back  your  profits  and  capital  again,  and  have 
your  capital  to  put  out  again? — I know,  I took  it  all 
out;  if  you  add  5 per  cent,  on  £6,000  you  have  £6,300; 
on  300  acres  that  is  £1  an  acre  again  in  addition  to 
capital. 

18118.  Chairman. — You  have  interest  on  capital 
sunk  in  your  plant  and  interest  on  capital  sunk 
in  the  flax? — We  thought  we  could  work  250  acres  on 
£6,000  capital  for  the  Company. 

18119.  Mr.  Hinchciliff. — If  you  say  that  you  have 
only  a possible  profit,  without  taking  into  account 
interest  on  the  moving  capital,  which  would  he  short 
of  £300,  which  would  be  short  of  5 per  cent.  P — It  is 
very  Httlp  short ; it  is  just  practically  5 per  cent. 
18120.  Then  you  have  nothing  for  contingencies? — 

25s.  on  250  acres  is  something  over  £300 

18121.  Then  you  have  nothing  for  contingencies? — 
No,  except  these  figures  we  considered  safe  figures, 
x,  1?n2e'  Nofclling  allowed  for  depreciation  of  plant  in 
that?— No,  but  there  would  be  very  little  depreciation 
on  the  tanks ; on  the  scutch  mill  there  would  be  a 
certain  amount;  I do  not  know  what,  but  it  would 
not  be  very  heavy. 

18128.  I see  you  have  estimated  the  wear  and  tear 
of  plant  to  run  600  acves  as  £200.  I prefer  to  take 


hulf  that— £100— on  300  acres.  That  would  onn 
siuoruuly  reduce  your  profit?— It  would,  but  i thbk 
the  figures  were  safe  enough  to  allow  for  that 

18124.  There  are  two  factors  that  1 must’ say  you. 
have  not  succeeded  in  disabusing  my  mind  of  that 
you  have  not  taken  into  account  tnis  depreciation  and 
also  that  you  have  your  capital  out  such  a long 'time 
before  you  have  it  coming  back  to  re-invest  in  your 
business?—!  know  it  is  a pretty  close  thing;  I did 
not  think  there  would  be  a big  thing  in  it,  but  I think 
it  is  possible. 

18125.  Mr.  J . W.  Stewart.— Do  you  not  think  you 
had  a poor  yield,  take  it  all  over? — I do  not  think  we. 
had  a poor  yield  the  last  three  years. 

18126.  I know  I would  not  be  afraid  to  go  out  and 
buy  20  or  30  acres  at  a certain  time  of  the  year  for 
your  price? — We  did  not  buy  entirely  for  yield;  I 
knew  our  man  to  refuse  lands,  althougii  he  said  there- 
was  any  amount  on  them. 

18127.  Your  yield  of  tow  is  pretty  large,  compared 
with  the  yield  of  flax — you  have  a third  of  tow?— Some- 
years. 

18128.  Taking  it  all  over? — Yes,  taking  it  generally 
we  have. 

18129.  Now,  in  selling  all  this  flax,  did  you  sell  in  the 
open  market,  at  the  mill,  or  what  way? — It  was 
generally  sent  to  John  Hogg  and  Co.  in  this  t-own, 
and  their  various  customers  left  bids  on  it. 

18130.  Don’t  you  think  you  had  better  facilities  for- 
getting a good  price  for  it  than,  say,  a private  com- 
pany would  have  if  producing  that  quality  of  flax?— 
No,  I don’t  think  so;  the  worst  price  we  got  was  from- 
our  Company  for  what  our  mill  manager  bought. 

18131.  What  percentage  of  moisture  did  you  put 
into  that  when  scutching? — He  was  inclined  to  put 
too  much  at  first,  but  it  was  afterwards  just  treated  in 
the  Courtrai  way,  and  that  flax  did  not  lose  anything 
after  being  two  years  in  the  store,  the  last  year's  flax. 

18132.  Do  you  think  10  per  cent,  of  moisture  was  all 
right  going  over  Belgian  flax,  but  that  it  would  be  too 
much  for  Irish? — Ten  per  cent,  is  too  much — there  is 
nothing  like  that  in  Belgian  flax. 

'18133.  Say  6? — Nor  5;  the  work  has  been  reduced 
in  Courtrai  to  a fine  art;  you  can  feel  3 per  cent.,  but 
nothing  under  3. 

18134.  Why  do  you  approve  of  it  in  Continental  flax 
and  disapprove  of  it  in  Irish? — -Irish  flax  loses  as  muck 
in  being  stored  as  Continental  flax. 

18185.  But  you  say  8 per  cent? — It  loses  its  weight; 
what  it  has  it  loses. 

18136.  Is  the  water  in  the  fibre  in  Belgian  flax  the 
same  as  in  Irish  flax? — As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the 
mill  one  loses  as  much  as  the  other. 

18137.  We  don’t  put  it  in  water? — It  is  damped  in 
some  way ; it  must  take  up  the-  damp. 

18138.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  labour  under 
a sytem  of  this  kind,  the  retting  would  be  done  in 
summer? — You  begin  the  retting  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  go  on  without  interruption;  in  Courtrai 
they  go  on  to  the  15th  October. 

18139.  Well,  of  course,  while  it  is  retting  people 
would  not  be  available  for  helping  with  getting  in  the 
new  crop? — If  you  were  pretty  well  on  with  your 
retting  you  could  discontinue  it  for  a few  weeks. 

18140.  Would  you  scutch  in  the  summer  or  winter. 
— Scutch  in  the  winter. 

18141.  So  much  as  to  the  Millisle  experiments— you 
appear  before  us  to  advocate  that  in  your  opinion  it  is 
a systom  that  could  be  carried  on,  and  made  a com- 
mercial success,  and  you  further  advocate  that  it 
brought  to  the  notice  of  persons  likely  to  put  capital 
into  it.  You  do  not  advocate  that  the  Departme 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — No ; I do  no 
think  the  Department  should  undertake  the  comme  - 
cial  working  of  anything.  . 

18142.  But  you  would  expect  the  Department,  alter 
such  a Company  was  formed,  to  specially  enoourag 
farmers  to  grow  flax? — Yes.  . 

18143.  Further  than  that  you  do  not  ask  the  Depar  - 
ment  to  go?— No.  . 

18144.  There  is  another  matter  I want  to  ask  y 
opinion  about.  You  have  heard  several  complain » 
made  hv  vario-us  witnesses  appearing  before  us 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  spinners  give  a-  better  pri  - 
for  foreign  flax  than  for  Irish ; second,  that  there  i ■ 
combination  among  the  spinners;  and  generally,  t • _ 
they  do  not  take  verv  much  trouble  to  encourage  ■ 
cultivation  of  the  flax.  The  growers  point  out 
when  yarns  are  dear  they  do  not  seem  to  get  the  Den  • 
Now%  perhaps  you  would  like,  as  rep  resell  > j' 

spinners,  to  make  a statement  on  these  points?  ' 
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take  that  last  point  first.  During  the  latter  half  of 
iyo5  the  prices  of  yurns  were  low,  say  about  August, 
and  then  they  showed  a tendency  to  rise,  and  spinners 
who  normally  might  be  considered  to  have  about  three 
mouths’  orders  on  their  books  increased  their  orders  up 
to  six  months’  orders.  During  the  year  1906  the 
prices  successively  rose;  in  June  the  price  was  5s.  3d., 
that  is  the  range  of  the  weft  yarns;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  price  had  gone  up  to  6s.  6d.,  so  that 
during  that  year  they  had  gained  about  Is.  3d.  During 
that  year  tne  spinners  were  all  along  selling  more 
tliau  their  production,  more  especially  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  or  when  prices  were  not  so  high,  so  that 
at  the  "end  of  the  year  their  orders  were,  roughly 
speaking,  about  nine  months’  production.  Then,  from 
that  point  on,  the  prices  rose  to  7s.  3d.  in  June,  1907. 
During  that  time  the  orders  of  the  spinners  remained 
at  about  nine  months,  they  were  selling,  roughly 
speaking,  their  production.  Then,  nominally,  the  price 
of  7s.  3d.  continued  till  October,  1907,  but  meanwhile 
the  demand  had  fallen  away  almost  entirely.  Mean- 
while the  spinners  were  selling  very,  very  little,  so 
that  the  length  of  time  they  were  fore-sold  diminished, 
and  then,  finally,  about  March  in  1908,  the  prices  were 
fixed  by  the  spinners  at  5s.  as  an  artificial  minimum 
price,  and  for  a long  period  then  sales  were  exceed- 
ingly small,  so  that  spinners,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  high  prices  of  yarns,  were  actually  delivering  yarns 
that  had  been  sold  from  a year  to  a year  and  a half 
before,  and  only  a small  proportion  of  their  total  book- 
ings were  at  those  top  prices,  so  that  the  price  was 
looking  high  in  the  quotations  week  by  week,  while  the 
spinners  were  not  getting  that  on  the  average,  or 
anything  like  it. 

18145.  It  is  like  this  : the  spinner  does  not  buy  flax 
to-day  and  sell  it  as  jam  to-morrow,  so  that  the  price  of 
flax  cannot  rise  and  fall  in  the  same  way  that  yarn 
may  do? — No. 

18146.  Now-,  with  regard  to  these  other  matters,  the 
allegations  that  the  spinners  give  better  prices  for 
foreign  flax  than  for  Irish  flax? — My  experience  in  the 
management  of  a mill  is  that,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  the  line  of  any  good  quality  from  all  sources 
costs  us  the  same.  There  would  be  variations;  one 
year  Dish  line  may  be  a tenth  of  a peuny  cheaper 
and  another  year  dearer,  but,  given  the  same  one  year 
with  another,  it  is  the  same.  Our  experience  is  we 
can  give  £10  a ton  more  for  Courtrai  than  for 
Irish.  For  the  flax  that  will  produce  the  line 
equally  good,  and  that  gives  us  the  same  result  in  the 
mill,  ye  will  pay  the  same  price.  In  connection  with 
this,  "supposing  a decided,  a distinct  improvement  in 
the  handling  of  Irish  flax  took  place,  the  first  lot  so 
handled  would,  so  long  as  it  was  only  a small  lot, 
receive  nothing  like  the  full  benefit.  You  would 
only  get  the  full  benefit  from  the  improvement  in  the 
handling  when  at  least  two-thirds,  or,  say,  three- 
fourths  of  the  crop  were  so  handled — it  is  only  then 
you  would  secure  the  benefit  of  the  improvement.  I 
understand  the  same  holds  good  in  butter,  and  so  on; 
because  of  the  tow  and  so  on  you  could  not  keep 
them  separate  in  the  working,  and  one  would  drag 
down  the  other. 

18147.  Then,  as  to  the  combination? — I have  never 
known  of  any  combination  among  buyers;  it  lias  never 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  spinners. 


18148.  Do  you  think  that  the  spinners  give  any 
preference  to  the  flax,  presuming  that  they  can  get 
Irish  flax  of  the  same  price  and  quality  as  the  foreign 
flax? — No,  they  do  not  give  any  preference  to  it  in 
price. 

18149.  I do  not  mean  a preference  in  that  way. 
Supposing  you  want  a certain  amount  of  flax  of  a 
particular  grade,  and  you  can  get  it  in  Ireland  or  from 
abroad  at  the  same  price,  do  you  think  there  is  a 
preference  given  to  Irish  for  the  sake  of  supporting  the 
industry? — No,  I do  not  say  so. 

18150.  Don’t  you  think  it  should  have  a preference? 
— Spinners  are  not  in  business  for  the  sake  of  philan- 
thropy. 

18151.  I do  not  mean  to  give  more  for  Irish,  but  to 
give  it  the  preference? — No. 

18152.  Still,  something  of  this  kind  is  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  Irish  flax-growing  industry? — Yes  I 
agree  with  that.  , 

18153.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  industry  should 
be  kept  alive? — Yes. 

18154.  You  do  not  think  that  the  spinners  are  in- 
different?— No,  but,  as  I say,  flax-spinning  is  not  a 
philanthropic  institution,  and,  taking  them  as  a whole, 
spinners  have  not  been  making  much  money  for  the 
last  few  years. 

18155.  Their  interests  are,  to  some  extent,  bound  up 
with  those  of  flax-growers,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  spinners  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  the  Irish  far- 
mers?— Yes. 

18156.  And  do  you  think,  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
chasing at  the  markets,  that  they  could  help  to 
put  down  buying  at  the  mills? — They  could  do  some- 
thing, but  they  could  not  do  everything.  Whereas 
the  'scutch-mill  owners  are  a perfectly  defined  number, 
flax-buyers  are  not.  You  might  bind  all  the  people 
buying  last  year  in  the  flax  market,  but  that  would 
not  prevent  somebody  else  starting  to  buy  at  the  mills, 
if  the  farmers  chose  to  sell  there. 

18157.  The  commission  men? — Yes,  but  you  may 
get  the  commission  men  to  agree,  and  yet'  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a new  one  from  coming  in. 

18158.  You  think  it  is  a question  for  the  farmers  and 
the  scutch-mill  owners,  and  for  them  alone? — It  is  not 
for  them  alone;  the  spinners,  I think,  would  be  willing 
to  help  them. 

18159.  Anything  else,  Mr.  Crawford? — I do  not  think 
there  is  anything  more.  There  is  one  point  you  raised 
at  a stage  in  the  proceedings ; it  was  this  : that  if  at 
any  time  there  was  a big  production  of  flax  where  did 
the  surplus  go  to.  Well,  one  explanation  would  be 
that  an  establishment  like  the  Belfast  Rope  Works 
Company  who,  in  the  ordinary  way,  buy  no  flax — it 
is  all  hemp,  or  eoir,  or  ramie,  or  manilla  they  use — 
would  buy  flax  when  it  falls  to  a low  price — they  would 
buy  500  or  1,000  tons 

i81C0.  So  that  that  would  get  rid  of  the  over-pro- 
duction?— Yes.  but  they  will  only  buy  it  when  it  falls 
to  a certain  price 

18161.  There  has  not  been  an  over-production  for 
some  time? — No,  but  some  years  ago,  when  prices 
fell,  they  might  buy  400  or  500  tons,  a thing  they  don’t 
do  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Chairman. — The  hearing  of  evidence  at  this  inquiry 
is  now  closed. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


Belfast. 


James  G. 
Crawford, 
Esq. 
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APPENDIX  1. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  IRISH  FLAX-GROWING  INDUSTRY. 

tltevrinted  from  the  Journal  of  tU  Vepor tmcnt  of  Agriculture  end  Technical  Instruction  for  Intend, 
' Vol.  III.  No.  4.) 


The  cultivation  of  flax  has  been  carried  on  m Ire- 
land from  very  remote  times  by  the  Celtic  inhabitants, 
who  doubtless  in  their  migration  from  the  East 
brought  with  them  not  only  the  seed,  but  also  a Imow- 
ledge  of  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  the  fibre 
Prom  the  Senchus  Mor,  a MS.  of  early  date  which 
has  been  translated  by  Dr.  O’Donovan,  we  learn  that 
the  ancient  Irish  not  only  practised  spinning  and 
weaving,  but  also  had  a knowledge  of  the  arts  ol 
bleaching  and  dyeing,  and  the  various  processes  used 
in  the  treatment  of  the  flax  plant  in  all  its  stages. 
The  Brelion  Law,  which  was  the  recognised  ancient 
Irish  code,  and  which  extended  back  to  an  age  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  provided  a two  days’  stay 
of  execution  in  the  ease  of  a seizure  for  debt  of  the 
flax-spinning  stick,  the  flax-scutching  stick,  or  any  of 
the  implements  of  weaving;  and  women  might  have 
recourse  to  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  materials  such 
as  grey  flax  when  upon  the  spindle,  the  flax-spindle, 
the  scutching-stick  and  the  distaff.  Dr.  0 Curry 
states : “In  the  extracts  from  the  Laws,  as 

well  as  from  the  ‘Book  of  Rights,’  we  have  the 
process  of  preparing  flax,  the  pulling  of  it  out  of  the 
ground,  the  tying  of  it  in  bundles,  the  retting  or  steep- 
ing of  it  in  water,  the  taking  of  it  up,  and  drying  and 
tying  into  bundles  again;  the  breaking  of  it  with  a 
mallet,  and  the  scutching  of  it." 

Still,  notwithstanding  their  knowledge,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  Celtic  inhabitants-  ever  made  any  real  pro- 
gress in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  it  is  not  until 
the  seventeenth  century  that  we  have  any  very  reliable 
information  regarding  the  position  of  the  industry. 
Strafford,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1633  to 
1640),  took  steps  to  improve  and  develop  the  linen 
industry.  He  imported  flax-seed  from  Holland,  and 
brought  over  Dutchmen  to  instruct  the  Irish  farmers 
as  to  the  proper . method  of  flax  cultivation,  with  the 
result,  it  is  said,  that  the  average  length  of  flax  was 
increased  from  about  twelve  inches  to  three  feet. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  closing  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  any  considerable  progress 
can  be  recorded.  The  arrival  in  Ulster  of  a large 
number  of  Huguenots  from  France,  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  marks  an  important  stage  in 
the  industry.  Under  the  charge  of  Louis  Crommelin 
the!  Huguenots  settled  in  colonies  about  Belfast, 
Lisburn  and  Lurgan.  They  were  mostly  skilled 
workers  in  flax,  and  as  they  brought  with  them  a 
large  number  of  spinning-wheels  and  looms  of  an  im- 
proved description  as  well  as  a considerable  amount 
of  capital,  they  very  soon  brought  about  a consider- 
able improvement  and  development  of  the  industry. 
The  establishment  of  the  linen  industry  on  an  ex- 
tended scale  may  be  considered  to  date  from  this 
period. 

As  the  flax-growing  industry  gradually  increased 
in  importance,  it  soon  began  to  experience  the  effect 
of  active  competition  with  the  linen  manufacturers 
of  Belgium  and  France,  who  for  centuries  had  supplied 
the  markets  of  the  world , and  if  the  Government  had 
not  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  industry  in  its  early 
stages  the  struggle  for  existence  would  have  been  long 
and  difficult.  In  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  two  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  which  set 
aside  certain  duties  for  the  promotion  of  the  growth 
of  flax  in  Ireland  and  the  improvement  of  the  manu- 
facture  of  linen  and  hemp.  Under  these  Acts  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  empowered  to  appoint  a Board  of 
Trustees,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  four  provinces,  for  the  manage- 
ments of  the  grants,  and  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  (the 
Lord  Lieutenant)  issued  a warrant  on  the  6th  October, 
1711,  appointing  a Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Linen  and 
Hempen  Manufactures  of  Ireland.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  consisted  of  seventy-two  members  in  all, 
formed  principally  from  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the 
Parliament  in  Ireland. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in  October, 
1711,  #and  it  is  interesting  to  note  a resolution  which 
was  passed  at  this  meeting: — "That  the  seed  mer- 
chants of  the  city  be  sent  for,  and  spoken  to,  concerning 
the  importing  of  hemp  and  flax-seed."  The  Trustees 
set  about  their  work  in  a most  energetic  manner,  im- 
porting large  supplies  of  seed  from  Holland  and  Russia, 
bringing  over  Dutch  instructors  to  superintend  the 
culture  of  flax  on  the  most  approved  methods,  erecting 
scutch  mills,  giving  bounties  and  premiums,  and  using 
their  powers  to  improve  the  industry  in  every  possible 
way.  The  revenuo  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  varied 
considerably  from  time  to  time,  but  it  appears  that 
from  1711  to  1777  the  Trustees  had  received  over 
.-£1,250,000,  and  that  the  annual  amount  they  had  at 
their  disposal  about  the  last-named  year  was  some 
..£38,000. 

With  a view  to  encouraging  the  growth  of  flax  the 
Board  gave  an  additional  bounty  of  0s.  per  hhd.  on  flax 
seed  imported  into  Ireland  in  the  years  1776  to  1780. 
Hostilities  at  this  time  having  broken  out  with  America, 
which  supplied  Ireland  with  about  255,000  bushels  of 
flax-seed  annually,  our  farmers  were  compelled  to  save 
their  seed,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  experiment  of 
saving  the  home-grown  seed  gave  promise  of  success, 
for  in  1780  tho  Irish  Parliament,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  home  seed,  not  only  repealed  the  bounty 
given  for  importing  foreign  seed,  but  imposed  a duty 
on  imported  linseed  oil. 

A further  attempt  to  encourage  the  saving  of  flax- 
seed was  made  in  the  year  1809,  when  Parliament- 
granted  a sum  of  £20,000  to  be  applied  for  this  purpose. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  issued  instructions  respecting 
the  claims  for  bounties  which  were  fixed  at  5s.  per 
bushel  for  seed  taken  after  1st  February , and  2s.  6 d.  it 
taken  before  this  date.  In  fixing  these  dates  the  Board 
were  acting  on  the  opinion  supplied  to  them,  that-in 
order  to  produce  the  best  seed  it  was  necessary  that  the 
flax  straw  should  be  stacked  till  the  month  of  February. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  flax  returns  for  1809 
show  the  (acreage  sown,  and  the  number  of  claimants 
for  the'  bounty  : — 


Province. 

Total  Acres 
(Irish)  Sown. 

Number  who 
claimed  Bounty 
for  saving  the 
Seed. 

Ulster 

G2,441 

11,250 

Munster, 

3,716 

1,570 

Leinster, 

4,107 

1,169 

Connaught, 

6,485 

3,991 

76,749 

17,986 

The  Inspector-General  deported  that  the  claim 
saving  seed  would  amount  to  about  £18,000. 
surprising  to  learn  that  a system,  which  en  ai 
holding  over  of  the  flax  crop  from  the  autumn  to  t* 
spring,  never  succeeded,  as,  owing  to  the  lack  o P * 
it  was  quite  out  of  the  power  of  all  except  th  g 
men  farmers  to  follow  this  system. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  year  1816  fflstm  tea 
their  Secretary  to  visit  the  province  of  ul  , rt 
report  on  the  state  of  the  industry  there.  In  . ^ 

the  Secretary  refers  to  two  matters  which  Wl1  . , ^at 
of  interest  even  at  the  present  day.  He  „ bay 
the  flax  markets  in  Tyrone,  and  also  those -at 
and  Enniskillen,  were  attended  by  jobbers, 
tions  were  considered  more  or  less  mjuri 
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trade,  and  that  while  many  of  them  were  honest  and 
respectable  traders,  their  peculiar  calling  held  out 
strong  temptations  to  them  to  take  advantage  of  sellers 
in  small  towns  where  they  happened  to  be  the  only- 
purchasers.  The  other  matter  to  which  he  referred  is 
the  quality  of  the  Irish  flax,  with  regard  to  which  he 
reported : — 

Complaints  were  made  to  me  in  every  market 
which  I visited  of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  it 
is  brought  for  sale.  The  rough  (i.e.,  scutched) 
flax,  they  say,  comes  in  so  unclean  and  so  un- 
merchantable a state  that  nothing  but  the  superior 
quality  of  the  article  preserves  a demand  for  it  in 
the  English  market.  Th'e  demand,  they  fear,  will 
decline,  unless  the  markets  are  placed  under  legis- 
lative regulation,  in  favour  of  the  better  mannered, 
but  inferior,  flax  of  the  Continent." 

Peter  Besuard,  of  Cork,  who  occupied  the  position  of 
Inspector-General  for  Munster  and  Connaught,  was  in- 
structed by  the  Board,  in  1882  to  proceed  to  the  Con- 
tinent and  to  ascertain  the  practice  followed  in  Hol- 
land and  the  Netherlands  in  cultivating  and  treating 
flax,  and  to  find  out  the  reason  why  the  market  value 
of  such  flax  was  higher  than  that  of  Irish  flax.  In  a 
long  report,  Mr.  Besuard  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  methods  pursued  in  Holland  and  Belgium  could  be 
successfully  introduced  and  adopted,  more  particularly 
in  the  South  of  Ireland.  He  drew  -up  a plan  for  carry- 
ing out  experiments  on  the  Dutch  methods.  His  re- 
port concluded  with  the  following  pregnant  remarks : — 
“ Viewing  the  treatment  of  this  valuable  plant  in 
the  Netherlands  in  all  its  bearings,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  great  art  of  producing  it  of  a better  quality 
and  in  a more  merchantable  form  than  is  done  hr 
Ireland  rests  solely  on  a well-regulated  system  from 
which  no  person  deviates,  from  the  sower  of  the 
seed  to  the  export  merchant — a practice  worthy  of 
imitation  by  every  person  concerned  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flax  in  Ireland.” 

In  1823  the  Board  brought  fiver  two  Dutch  farmers, 
well  skilled  in  all  branches  of  the  work,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  soils  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
giving  instructions  wherever  they  went.  Starting,  with 
Sir.  Besnard,  from  Killarney,  in  July,  they  passed 
through  a long  line  of  country  to  Kenuiare;  through 
which  flax  was  cultivated  in  small  proportions  to  an 
extent  of  about  200  acres.  The  crops  and  soils, 
Besnard  stated,  were  minutely  examined,  as  well  as 
some  samples  of  flax  grown  in  the  previous  year.  In 
every  instance  the  Dutchmen  said  that  the  soil  and 
climate  in  that  part  of  Kerry  were  in  every  way  suit- 
• able  to  grow  flax  for  the  coarser  branches  of  the  trade, 
and  that  there  was  no  impediment  to  saving  the  seed, 
after  the  plan  followed  in  the  Netherlands.  From 
Eenmare  they  went  to  the  Barony  of  Duhallow,  Co. 
Cork,  and  interviewed  Mr.  N.  P.  Leader,  who  culti- 
vated twenty -six  acres  of  flax,  the  whole  of  which  was 
examined  by  the  Dutch  farmers,  who  stated  that  it  was 
am  excellent  crop,  and  that  the  land  generally  in.  that 
neighbourhood  was  well  adapted  for  flax.  They  next, 
went  through  Buttevnnt,  Charleville,  Kilmallock,  and 
Bruff,  to  Limerick.  In  this  district  flax  was  cultivated 
in  almost  every  direction,  and  bore  a most  promising 
appearance,  and  the  Dutchmen  considered  the  soil 
perfectly  suited  to  its  growth,  and  capable  of  producing 
as  good  flax  as  any  in  Holland.  At  Limerick  they 
inspected  flax  grown  there,  which  they  considered  to  be 
originally  of  a very  superior  quality,  but  badly  steeped 
and  badly  cleaned.  From  Limerick  they  went  through 
Tipperary  to  Cahir,  and  on  this'  line  examined'  a vast 
number  of  crops  of  excellent  flax  growing  in  soil  fully 
as  good  as  any  in  Holland.  From  Cahir  to  Mitchels- 
town  several  crops  of  good  flax  were  examined.  After 
this  tour  in  the  South,  Besnard  and  the  Dutchmen  went 
to  the  North,  and  visited  many  districts  throughout  the 
province  of  Ulster,  giving  what  instruction  they  could 
as  they  went  along. 

Bi  a letter  dated  24th  September,  1824.  Mr.  John 
Andrews,  of  Comber,  stated  “ That  the  home-saved 
seed  on  their  farm  had  produced  as  good  a crop  as  any 
foreign  seed,  and  that  the  flax  from  which  it  was  taken 
brought  24s.  per  6tone  of  24  lbs.,*  whilst  scarcely  any 
uhx  in  the  neighbourhood  sold  for  more  than  16s.” 
He  added  that  the  quantity  of  seed,  however,  was  very 
small,  but  that  on  the  foot  the  flax  was  pronounced  by 
the  Dutchmen  to  be  most  promising.  Mr.  Andrews 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  Dutch  system,  which,  he 


said,  was  preferable  to  the  irregular  and!  slovenly  , mode 
formerly  practised,  and  that,  they  had  treated  their 
crop  that  year  by  it,  the  seed  being  in  . a good  state, 
though,  owing  to  the  drought  of  . May  and  June  that 
year,  the  flax  was  stunted  in  growth.  Other  letters 
from.  Northern  growers  spoke  very  favourably  of  the 
new  system. 

The  area  of  flax  under  cultivation  in  the  year  1823 
was  as  follows  : — 


Province. 

Statute  Acres 
Flax. 

Ulster, 

106,160 

Munster, 

17,962 

Leinster, 

9,710 

Connaught, 

21,038 

Total 

154,870 

The  flax-growing  industry  at  this  time  had,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  been  developed 
to  such  an  important  extent  that  besides  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  home  manufacturing  trade,  large  quantities 
were  shipped  to  England  and  Scotland  and  also  to 
foreign  countries.  With  regard  to  the  export  of  Irish 
flax  to  Great  Britain,  the  Secretary  deals  with  this 
subject  in  the  third  part  of  his  report,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract  : — 


“ Rough  Flax  (i.e.,  scutched  flax). — Export  of 
flax  to  Great  Britain  rough  from  the  seutch  had 
within  these  nine  or  ten  years  back  become  a_  great 
branch  of  trade  in  this  country.  Great  Britain  not 
only  offered  a market  for  all  we  could  send  there, 
but  she  imported  largely  from  foreign  countries. 

“ In  1814  Ireland  sent  to  England  and  Scotland 
22,426  ewt.,  and  in  1815,  29,291  ewt.,  exclusive  of 
exports  to  other  countries.  The  market  price  of 
flax  in  Ireland  during  this  period  might  be  averaged 
at  £3  10s.  per  ewt.  It  has  fallen  in  price  since 
then;  but  taken  at  the  price  of  the  day,  the  sales 
of  rough  flax  to  Great  Britain  amounted  in  these 
two  years  to  upwards  of  £181,000.” 

From  1812  to  1825  the  annual  average  acreage  under 
flax  amounted  to  132,000  acres,  or  nearly  three  times 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  cultivated  at  the  present  day. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Linen  and  Hempen 
Manufactures  of  Ireland  had  brought  the  trade  to  such 
a-  point  of  prosperity  that  in  the  year  1827  the  Chief 
Secretary  intimated' that  the  Government  of  the  day 
had  decided  that  the  industry  no  longer,  required  the 
assistance  of  a State  grant.  The  grant  for  1827  was 
limited  to  £10,000,  and  the  following  year  a notifica- 
tion was  received  by  the  Board  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant stating  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  to  recommend  the  continuance  . 
of  the  grant.  __  , .,  • 

The  Act  of  9 George  IV.,  Cap.  62,  was  passed  on  the 
15th  July,  1828,  dissolving  the  Board,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  provided  for  a certain  amount  of  legislative 
control  over  the  trade.  Section  3 provided  that  all  flax 
sold  in  fairs  or  markets  was  to  be  of  equal  cleanness 
and  quality  throughout,  under  penalty  not  exceeding 
one  shilling  per  stone,  and,  under  section  4,  magistrates- 
had  the  power  to  cause  flax  to  be  examined.  This  Act 
was  renewed  on  three  occasions,  and' continued  m force 
down  to  the  year  1842.  ...  _ , 

Except  the  Roval  Dublin  Society,  which  offered  prizes 
for  flax  products  at  their:  shows,  no  pubUc  body  specially 
interested  itself  in  the  welfare  of  the  flax  industry,  until 
the  Flax  Improvement  Society,  afterwards  known  as 
the  “ Roval  ” Society,  was  formed  in  1841.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  preliminary  prospectus  states 
the  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  formed  - 

“A  Societv  is  in  process  of ' formation , whose 
objects  will  be  to  show  what  actually  can.be  done 
bv  establishing  model  farms  in  different  ^tricts, 
under  the  care  of  persons  competent  to  their 
the  most  approved  system,  tne 


* The  present  weight  o£  a stone  of  flas  is  14  lbs. 
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results  of  whioh  will  be  shown  to  the  public,  and 
by  sending  intelligent  persons  to  witness  the 
management  of  the  flax  crops,  as  practised  in  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  farmer  of  our  own  country , thereby 
to  produce  flax  equal  to  the  finer  sorts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, keeping  the  money  at  home  which  is  now 
sent  to  those  places,  and  little  doubt  can  be  reason- 
ably entertained  that  we  would  shortly  supply  our 
English  and  Scotch  neighbours,  and  thus  add  an 
increased  source  of  wealth  to  our  farmers,  and  of 
employment  to  our  labouring  population.  To  the 
linen  trade  in  every  branch  its  importance  must  be 
manifest,  for  the  abundance  of  the  raw  material  at 
home,  instead  of  importing  it  from  abroad,  will  add 
to  their  advantages  over  competitors  in  other 
countries,  and  enable  our  staple  manufacture  not 
only  to  keep  but  to  advance  in  the  high  station  it 
has  so  long  maintained." 

With  the  support  received  from  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  as  President,  and  guided  by  the  able  services  of 
Mr.  M'Adam,  the  Secretary,  the  Society  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  flax-growing  industry  to  a state  of  perfec- 
tion that  has  not  since  been  equalled.  The  following 
figures  speak  for  themselves*: — 


Year. 

Acres  under 
Flax. 

Yield  per 
Acre  in 
Stones 
(141bs.). 

Total  Pro- 
duction in 
Tons. 

1851, 

140,530 

3S-57 

33,801 

1852, 

137,008 

41-43 

35,462 

1853, 

174,579 

40-21 

43,862 

1854, 

150,972 

37-71 

35,606 

To  attain  such  results  in  the  face  of  adverse  circum- 
stances like  the  famine  years,  the  effects  of  which  were 
felt  for  a lengthened  period  of  time,  is  a record  that  any 
society  might  be  proud  of.  The  yield  of  41.43  stones  of 
flax  per  acre  in  1852  is  the  highest  yield  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  Irish  industry. 

In  addition  to  a Government  grant  of  £1,000  a year 
from  1848  to  1857 , the  Royal  Society  collected  the  large- 
sum  of  £10,148  14s.  4 d.  by  means  of  voluntary  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions,  which  was  carefully  and 
judiciously  spent.  The  Government  grant  of  £1,000 
was  given  to  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  flax  instructors,  who  were  sent  out  through 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  the  South  and 
West,  where  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the 
farmers  to  cultivate  flax.  A great  many  scutch  mills 
were  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  1846, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  at  Bandon,  in  County 
Cork,  by  a local  society  about  this  time.  Samples  of 
the  flax  grown  at  Bandon  were  forwarded  to  Belfast, 
and  it  proved  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  flax  grown  in 
Ireland. 

In  1859  the  Royal  Society  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
its  capable  Secretary,  Mr.  M'Adam,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  difficulty  in  replacing  his  services  was  the  prin- 
cipal reason  which  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  a 
body  which  had  proved  so  successful.  Still  during  the 
next  ten  years  the  flax-growing  industry  reached  its 
zenith,  for  the  political  disturbances  in  America  -which 
culminated  in  the  war  between  the  North  and  South, 
caused  an  almost  complete  cessation  in  the  supply  of 
raw  cotton,  with  the  result  that  linen  came  into'  de- 
mand at  greatly  enhanced  prices.  The  following,  table 
giveB  the  figures  for  the  period  referred  to : — 


• 

Year. 

Statute 
under  Flax. 

Yield  per 
Acre. 
Stones 
(141bs.). 

Average 
Price  per 

1800, 

128,595 

29-57 

s.  d. 

1861, 

J 47,860 

24-43 

1862, 

150,070 

25-86 

8 0 

1863, 

214,099 

31-80 

1864, 

301,693 

34-43 

8 0$ 

1865, 

251,534 

25-  U 

1866, 

263,507 

24-86 

1807, 

253,257 

22-36 

10  4* 

1868, 

200,446 

19-30 

10  0 

1869, 

229,178 

20-57 

9 9 

Average  for 

ten  years, 

214,024 

25-84 

9 4 

It  is  unfortunate  that  with  the  record  average  of  over 
200,000  acres  under  cultivation  the  yield  proved  so 
poor,  being  slightly  under  uu  average  of  26  stones  of 
scutched  flax  per  statute  acre.  This  deficiency  of  the 
yield,  more  particularly  during  the  concluding  years, 
was  believed  to  bo  the  result  of  a succession  of  adverse 
soasous,  the  effect  of  which  was  only  too  plainly  to  be 
seen  in  the  results  obtained  from  the  crop.  Farmers, 
however,  Were  compensated  by  the  high  prices  they 
received,  the  average  price  for  flax  for  the  ten  years 
being  no  less  than  9s.  ljd.  per  stone  (14  lbs.)  of 
scutched  flax. 

In  the  year  1864  the  Government  made  another 
attempt  to  encourage  flax-growing  in  the  South  and 
West,  and  provided  £2,000  for  the  first  year’s  work. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  first  annual  report 
of  proceedings  : — 

“ The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury  having  placed  at  the  disposal  of  His 
Excellency  (the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle)  a sum  of 
£2,000  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  such  assistance 
as  might  be  considered  most  conducive  for  promot- 
ing the  cultivation  of  flax  in  the  South  and  West 
of  Ireland,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  were,  by  letters  of  the  20th 
March,  requested  to  submit  for  His  Excellency  s 
approval  the  arrangements  which  appeared  to  them 
best  suited  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Government.” 

Both  Societies  appointed  Committees  which  worked 
together  as  one  Committee,  known  as  the  Joint  Flax 
Committee.  The  principal  work  of  this  Committee  was 
the  sending  into  various  districts  of  instructors,'  who 
were  principally  drawn  from  the  North  of  Ireland, 
where  the  cultivation  of  flax  was  well  understood.  Some 
thirty  to  forty  of  these  instructors  were  sent  out  each 
year.  As  an  example  of  what  was  accomplished  at  this 
time  in  the  South,  it  is  recorded  that  in  1867  yarns 
spun  from  flax  grown  in  County  Cork  costing  £80  were 
selected  in  preference  to  yarn  from  Courtrai  flax  costing 
£160  per  ton.  , 

As  an  additional  help  it  was  decided  at  a Pu!>  c 
meeting  convened  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  n • 
fast,  on  the  16th  August,  1807,  to  form  a Society  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  flax-growing  indus  ry- 
The  following  resolutions,  which  were  unatumo  J 
passed  at  the  meeting,  fully  explain  the  objects  o 
proposed  Society , . . -r. 

“ That  the  formation  of  an  association  m Jo  _ 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  o 
grown  in  Ulster,  and  extending  the  cultivation  ot 
the  crop  elsewhere,  is  calculated  to  be  Pr°“  , 
of  much  benefit,  not  only  to  the  trade  m g ’ 
but  also  to  the  agricultural  community.  _ n 

“ That  as  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  g 
of  flax  has  hitherto  been  the  difficulty  of®  h 
outlying  districts,  the  association  should  . 

steps  as  would  enable  the  farmers  in  avan. 
tricts  to  dispose  of  their  crop  to  the  best 
tage.” 


®. The  figures  given  in  this'article,  unless  where  otherwise  stated,  refer  to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
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“ That  in  order  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of 
-the  flax  for  sale,  this  association  should  afford  such 
encouragement  as  might  be  in  their  power  for  the 
erection  of  scutching  machinery  in  new  districts. 

••  That  while  encouraging  the  saving  of  home- 
grown-seed (chiefly  for  feeding  purposes),  the  asso- 
ciation should  afford  all  possible . assistance  to  the 
landlords  and  farmers  in  procuring  a supply  of  the 
best  description  of  foreign  seed,  for  sowing,  on 
the  most  favourable  terms.” 
a result  of  this  meeting  the  Flax  Extension  Asso- 
ciation was  formed.  Voluntary  subscriptions  to  the 
Extent  of  some  £1,200  were  immediately  contributed 
bv  spinning  firms  in  Belfast  and  neighbourhood.  The 
work  of  the  Joint  Flax  Committee  was  ably  supple- 
mented by  the  Flax  Extension  Association,  which  gave 
erants  towards  the  equipment  of  scutch  nulls,  offered 
prizes  for  scutched  flax,  provided  a supply  of  good  seed, 
and  arranged  a .series  of  markets  which  were  attended 
bv  flax  buyers  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  In  fact, 
everything  that  it  was  possible  to  do  to  extend  the 
cultivation  of  flax  in  the  South  and  West  was  done. 

The  work  of  the  Joint  Flax  Committee  terminated  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Government  grant  in  1871,  four 
rears  after  the  formation  of  the  Flax  Extension  Asso- 
ciation. The  sums  which  the  Government  had  placed 
at  the  Committee’s  disposal  were— 1864,  £2,000;  1865 
and  1866  together,  £6,000;  1867,  £2,000;  1868,  £4,000; 
1869,  £3,000;  1870,  £2,000;  1871,  £1,000.  For  some 
reason  or  other  it  was  not  found  possible  to  spend  oil 
the  grant  in  1870,  and  it  appears  that  the  sum  of  £500 
was  returned  to  the  Irish  Exchequer.  In  this  attempt 
then  to  extend  flax  cultivation  in  the  South  and  West, 
the  Government  spent  the  sum  of  £19,500. 

It  seems  most  unfortunate  that  the  Government 
should  have  relaxed  their  efforts  in  the  year  in  which 
the  results  from  the  flax  crop  proved  the  worst  on 
record  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The  average 
vield  of  scutched  flax  was  only  13.88  stones  per  statute 
acre,  and  the  acreage  under  flax  in  Munster,  Leinster, 
and” Connaught  showed  a decrease  of  almost  60  per 
cent. 

The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


Ys“- 

| Statute  Acres 
under  Flax  in 
I Munster,  Leinster, 
and  Connaught. 

1869, 

j 

18,134 

1871, 

| 9,578 

Decrease,  . 

8,556  Acres. 

In  connection  with  the  extraordinary  small  yield  in 
1871,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Russian  seed  im- 
ported in  that  year  was  reported  to  be  of  very  poor 
quality. 

The  Flax  Extension  Association  continued  to  raise 
•and  spend  its  money  in  the  South  and  West  down  to 
the  year  1877,  when  upwards  of  £7,500  of  voluntary 
subscriptions  had  been  expended.  , . 

The  effects  of  the  short  supply  of  flax  were  beginning 
about  this  time  to  be  felt,  and  a certain  practice  of  the 
farmers  which  had  a tendency  to  injure  the  industry  is 
referred  to  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Association  : — 

“ It  is  with  regret  that  allusion  must  be  made 
to  a practice  which  has  recently  prevailed,  and 
which,  if  persevered  in,  will  preclude  this  Associa- 
tion, through  their  Secretary,  incurring  the  respon- 
sibility of  inducing  spinners  to  send  buyers.  The 
practice  alluded  to  is  selling  the  choice  samples  of 
flax  at  the  scutch  mills,  and  at  the  farmers’  homes; 
spinners  cannot  be  expected  to  send  buyers,  at  a 
cost  of  both  time  and  money,  and  find  little  but 
low  class  flax  in  the  markets,  the  bulk  of  the  better 
quality  having  been  bought  up  in  the  interval  be- 
tween each  monthly  market.” 

The  Secretary  in  his  "report  for  the  year  1873  stated 
mat  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Ireland  had  resolved  itself 
into  a question  of  maintaining  the  industry  rather  than 
extending  it,  and  finally  the  Executive  Committee  re- 
commended that  the  Association,  while  it  should  be 


ready  to  embrace  any  opportunity  to  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  flax  in  the  South  and  West,  should  turn  its 
attention  to  some  much  needed  improvement  in  the 
industry  in  the  North. 

The  title  of  the  Flax  Extension  Association  was 
changed  in  1872  to  the  Flax  Supply  Association,  a body 
which  has  continued  its  work  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  which  occupies  the  most  important  position  in  re- 
lation to  the  flax-growing  industry. 

From  this  time  forward  a steady  decline  has  to  be 
recorded  in  the  extent  of  flax  under  cultivation. 


Year. 

Statute  Acres 
under  Flax. 

1880, 

157,534 

1881, 

147,085 

1882, 

113,484 

1883, 

05,943 

A Conference  was  convened  in  1885  by  the  late  Sir 
William  Ewart,  at  which  the  situation  of  affairs  was 
discussed,  but  during  the  next  few  years  the  yield  of 
flax  proved  very  disappointing  to  farmers. 


Year. 

Yield  per  Acre 
Scutched  Flax. 
Stonos  (14lbs.)., 

1886, 

2S.»7 

1887 

20  10 

1888, 

28-17 

1S89, 

26-48 

The  result  of  the  unremunerative  return  received 
from  the  crop  in  these  years  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the 
principal  causes  that  led  to  a further  decline  in  the 
acreage. 


T“- 

Statute  Acres 
under  Flax. 

1890, 

06,896 

1S91 

74,665 

1892, 

70,642 

1S93 

07,444 

The  decline  in  the  area  of  flax  under  cultivation  was 
not  confined  to  Ulster.  A great  falling  off  had  taken 
place  in  the  South  and  West,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures  : — 


Year.  j 

1 

Statute  Acres 
under  Flax,  in 
Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught. 

1869,  ..  •• 

18,134 

1880 

4,538 

1890, 

886  | 

Appendix  1. 
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Efforts  were  again  made  to  revive  the  cultivation  in 
Munster  by  the  Flax  Supply  Association  and  others. 
The  Association  placed  the  services  of  their  represen- 
tative at  the  disposal  of  Southern  flax-growers,  and  he 
spent  a considerable  time  during  several  seasons  there. 
Markets  for  the  sale  of  flax  were  also  arranged,  at 
which  Northern  buyers  attended,  and  flax-seed  was  sent 
from  Belfast.  Ah  unfortunate  dispute  between  the 
local  scutch  mill  owners  as  to  the  relative  claims  of 
Clonakilty,  Dunmaruvay,  and  Ballineen  to  have  a flax 
market  was  the  means  of  preventing  Northern  buyers 
attending  the  Southern  market  in  1891.  The  Cork 
Elax  Spinning  and  Weaving  Co.,  Ltd.,  went  to  consi- 
derable trouble  and  expense  in  their  experiments,  for 
which  they  engaged  the  services  of  a Dutch  expert,  and 
in  1890  some  160  acres  of  flax  were  cultivated  under 
the  Dutch  system.  The  Irish  Elax  Company,  which  I 
believe  was  a Northern  Syndicate,  rented  50  acres  at 
the  North  Slob,  Wexford,  where  some  promising  results 
were  obtained.  Three  tons  of  the  flax  grown  in  Wex- 
ford were  sent  to  Belgium  to  be  retted  in  the  river  Lys, 
and  produced  the  highest  yield  (of  scutched  flax)  on  the 
river  during  the  season.  This  flax  was  afterwards  sold 
in  Belfast  at  £104  per  ton.  The  seed  was  saved  in  the 
Southern  experiments,  and  fetched'  from  7s.  to  8s.  per 
bushel. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  the  South, 
the  representative  of  the  Flax  Supply  Association  in 
Munster  stated  in  his  report  in  1890  that  he  found  that 
the  two  great  causes  which  prevented  the  larger  sowing 
of  flax  in  the  South  were — (1)  The  want:  of  local  mar- 
kets, and  (2)  the  difficulties  of  retting  and  scutching 
the  fibre. 

The  Council  of  the  Flax  Supply  Association  in  their 
Report  referred  to  the  subject  as  follows : — 

“ The  Council  sees  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
other  markets,  and,  if  there  is  a supply  of  flax,  they 
feel  sure  the  different  firms  will  send  their  buyers. 
As  far  as  concerns  the  second  difficulty,  several 
schemes  have  been  under  consideration  for  form- 
ing companies  to  buy  the  flax  in  the  straw,  and 
treat  the  fibre  after  the  Continental  system.  In 
this  manner  the  absence  of  scutch  mills  in  the 
South,  and  the  objection  of  the  farmers  to  the 
initial  manipulation  of  the  fibre  necessary  before 
bringing  the  flax  to  market,  would  be  got  over.  A 
Committee  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  this 
matter,  and  see  if  any  practical  solution  can  bo 
arrived  at;  meantime  all  our  information  tends  to 
show — (1)  that  with  the  establishment  of  markets 
in  certain  districts  outside  Ulster  a considerable 
increase  of  flax-sowing  will  result;  and  (2)  that  if 
any  means  can  be  devised  for  buying  flax  in  the 
straw  a very  large  acreage  would  soon  be  under  flax 
beyond  the  limits  of  Ulster.” 

Experience  has,  unfortunately,  shown  that  it.  was  a 
mistake  to  leave  the  interests  of  the  flax-growing  indus- 
try in  the  hands  of  the  linen  trade.  Suspicion  was 
thereby  engendered  among  the  farming  classes  that  only 
selfish  motives  prompted  the  actions  of  those  engaged 
in  the  trade. 

Professor  Carroll,  of  the  Albert  Farm,  Glasnevin, 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  Flax  Cultivation  in  a Report 
to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  (see  Fifty- 
sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners’  Appendix  dated 
March,  1890),  where  he  stated  : — 

“ My  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
advantages  which  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  brings 
to  one  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  consideration  for  the  extension  of  its  cul- 
tivation in  other  districts  to  which  it  is  suited, 
and  he  informed  the  Commissioners  that  “ the 
teachers  during  the  year  1890  will  grow  a small 
quantity  of  flax,  which  will  be  inspected  at  the 
Education  Office,  and  I shall  recommend  that  the 
specimens  so  grown  be  submitted  to  experts  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  fibre,  and  so 
determining  in  some  degree  the  suitability  for  the 
growth  of  flax  of  those  districts  in  which  the  agri- 
cultural schools  are  situated.” 

The  results  of  these  experiments,  on  the  school  farms 
of  the  National  Board  are  given  by  Professor  Carroll  in 
a further  Report  to  the  Commissioners  : — 

“ In  response  to  a circular  sent  to  the  teachers 
of  these  schools  small  plots  of  flax  were  grown  from 


seed  supplied  by  the  Commissioners.;  Tlie  produce 
was  received  in  the  Education  Office,  and  some 
very  fine  specimens  were  sent  from  the  school 
farms  of  districts  where  flax  cultivation  had.  com- 
pletely died  out.  The  suitability  of  a.  large  area  of 
the  country  for  flax  culture  was  clearly  demon- 
strated,  and  sufficient  evidence  was  provided  to 
show  that  districts  which  were  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  quite  unsuited  to  flax  cultivation  produced  a 
crop  of  considerable  value.  The  Commissioners 
have  shown  by  these  experiments  that  flax  eultiva. 
tibn  might  be  successfully  extended.  It  remains 
for  those  interested  in  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  country  to  develop  the  production  of  this.  Valu- 
able crop." 

The  crop  of  1898  proved  a remunerative  one  to  the 
farmers,  as  the  yield  of  34.43  stones  of  scutched  flax 
per  acre  was  very  good,  and  the  price  of  Irish  flax  had 
advanced  from  1154  in  1892  to  £70  per  ton  in  1893. 
This  led  to  an  increased  acreage  in  the  two  following 
years : — 


Statute 

Yield 

Produc- 

Year. 

Acros 

per  Acre. 

tion  in 

under  Flax 

Stones. 

Tons. 

1894 

101,081 

34-92 

, 22,061  ; 

1895 

96,202 

21-80  | 

12,972  | 

Owing  to  large  supplies  of  flax  on  the  Continent,  the 
price  of  Irish  flax  fell  steadily  in  1894  and  1895,  and. 
coupled  with  the  very  poor  yield  of  21.80  stones  of  flax 
per  statute  acre  in  1895,  led  to  a most  serious  decline 
in  cultivation. 


Year. 

Statute  Acres 
under  Flax. 

Yield  per 
Acre.  Stones. 

1896, 

72,253 

24-02 

1897, 

45,570 

23-93 

1898, 

34,489 

29-14 

1899, 

34,989 

30-83 

The  area  under  flax  in  1898  is  the  smallest  on  the 
existing  records,  which  go  back  to  1812. 

Those  interested  in  the  flax  trade  were  no 
thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  crisis  in  the  industry.  • 
Frank  Barbour,  with  a number  of  others  aB®oel®, 
with  him,  had  been  giving  their  attention  to  the  - 
ject.  Mr.  Barbour,  drew  up  a scheme  for. Flax 
operative  Societies  in  1896,  and  to  him  is  also  u 
credit  of  introducing,  and  to  a large  extent  direc  1 8 
work  of  the  Continental  flax  experts,  who  , 

brought  over  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  and  Placef  , at 
best  farming  districts  of  Antrim  and  Down,  .an  , 
Coleraine;  whilst  scutch  mills  on  the  Belgian 
were  experimented  with  in  various  districts. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  ®ocie.^_rove. 
getically  took  up  the  question. of  effecting  an  J^eld 
ment  in  the  industry.  Meetings  of  farmers 
in  the.  principal  districts  throughout  UlstOT,  , nce 
Improvement  Associations  were  formed.  A.  under 
of  flax  growers,  scutchers,  and  spinners  was  Qbftin. 
the  auspices  of  the  Organisation  Society  . at 

her  of  Commerce,  Belfast,  on  the  7th  Ju?  > resident 
which  the.  Right  ,Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  ^ jj,. 

of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  J- 
struction  for  Ireland,  was  present. 
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Earlier  in  the  year,  in  the  month  of  February,  the 
PIrx  Supply  Association  had  issued  the  report  of  its 
fecial  Committee  on  the  condition  of  flax  cultivation 
in  Ireland,  with  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  This 
Committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  Flax  Supply 
Association  in  1899,  in  order  to  keep  the  Association  m 
touch  with  the  newly-formed  Department  of  -Agricul- 
ture and  consisted  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Reade,  D.L.  (Chair- 
raanV  Sir  W.  . Ewart,  Messrs.  Thomas  Andrews,  F-  D. 
Barbour,  J.  Theodore  Richardson,  and  Robert  Thomp- 


The  Teport  deals  with  the  flax-growing  industry  in  an 
exhaustive  manner,  and  among  the  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  industry  are  to  be  found  the  follow- 
ing 

Flax  Seed. — “ One  of  the  chief  causes  -which  has 
tended  to  discourage  farmers  from  growing  flax  is  the 
frequent  bad  quality  of  the  seed.  In  some  instances 
this  inferiority  has  been  so  general  as  to  injuriously 
affect  nearly  the  whole  sowing.”  . . . “ It  is  hoped 

that  the  [Agricultural]  Board  will,  by  introducing  a 
standard  quality,  or  by  other  measures,  protect  farmers 
being  made  the  victims  of  bad  seed  supply.” 


Cultivation. — "We  should,  in  the  first  instance,  re- 
commend the  Board  to  adopt  as  a standard  for  Ireland, 
the  practice  of  the  Dutch  farmers  and  the  farmers  in 
the  Blue  districts  in  Belgium,  where  the  flax  is  steeped 
in  the  same  year  as  it  is  grown,  and  direct  its  efforts 
to  bringing  the  standard  of  Irish  flax  to  the  same 
degree  of  excellence  as  Dutch  and  Blue  Flemish  flax.” 


Yield.—"  Whilst  there  are  three  factors  that  go  to 
determine  the  result  as  to  quality,  viz-,  cultivation, 
retting  and  scutching,  the  first  is  the  principal,  almost 
the  only  factor  affecting  the  yield.  The  yield  in  Ire- 
land of  scutched  flax  per  acre  ranges  from  under  20 
to  60  stones,  but  the  mean  production  has  been  under 
28  stones.  A production  of  40  stones  per  acre  ought  to 
be  aimed  at,  and  ought  to  be  attainable.” 


Flax  Improvement  Societies. — The  employment  of  a 
staff  of  organizers  is  recommended  for  the  purpose  of 
working  up  Flax  Improvement  Associations  of  farmers. 

Experts. — It  was  recommended  that  experts,  should 
direct  the  actual  operations  in  the  field  experimental 
plots,  where  different  varieties  of  seed,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  various  kinds  of  manures  could  be  tested. 
The  saving  of  the  home-grown  seed,  the  establishment 
of  a model  rettery  and  scutch  mill,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Commissioner  to  examine  the  methods  of 
cultivation  and  treatment  of  flax  in  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, and  other  flax-growing  countries  are  also  recom- 
mended. 

The  following  are  the  figures  relating  to  the  flax- 
growing industry  during  the  last  three  years,  and  are 


taken  from  the  Returns  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture : — 


Year. 

Statute 
Acres  under 
Flax. 

Yield  per 
Acre. 
Stones 
(114  lbs.) 

Average 
Price  per 
stone. 

a.  d. 

1900, 

47,451 

34-3 

7 1 

1901, 

55,442 

. 38-3 

6 8J 

1902, 

49,742 

30-2 

6 5 

Whilst  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  movement  to  im- 
prove the  industry  has  had  much,  effect  in  widening  the 
area  under  cultivation,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  care  with  regard  to  the  selection 
of  proper  seed  and  the  increased  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation which  the  flax  crop  is  at  present  receiving,  the 
yield  for  these  three  years  averages  over  36  stones  of 
flax  to  the  acre,  and  we  have  to  go  back  for  a period 
of  forty-seven  years  to  find  as  good  a yield  as  the  38.3 
stones  in  1901.  The  flax  crop  of  Europe  in  1900  was 
more  or  less  a failure  for  the  second  year  in  succession, 
and  the  price  of  flax  rose  higher  than  it  had  been  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  Farmers,  therefore,  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  return  of  then-  flax  crop. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction for  Ireland,  soon  after  its  inception  on  the 
1st  April,  1900,  appointed  a special  Advisory  Flax  Com- 
mittee, and  a preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  7th 
August,  1900.  The  Department  in  a prefatory  note 
relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Flax  Committee  state 
the  objects  for  which  the  Committee  was  formed  : — . 

• ' In  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture on  May  29th,  1900,  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett, 
Vice-President ’of  the  Department,  speaking  on  the 
flax  question,  stated  that  the  Department  hoped 
by  means  of  a Committee,  which  it  would  soon 
invite  to  co-operate  with  it,  to  bring  the  judgment 
of  both  spinners  and  farmers,  as  well  as  that  of 
experts,  to  bear  upon  the  economic  and  technical 
issues  involved,  and  -thus  arrive,  at  a practical 
scheme  for  dealing  with  a situation  which 
threatened  the  welfare  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
national  industries.”  . 

With  the  advent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
I propose  to  bring  this  outline  of  the  flax-growing 
industry  to  a close. 

A.  L.  CLARE. 


* * For  a considerable  amount  of  the  information  in 
this  paper  I am  indebted  to  “ The  Irish  Linen  Trade 
Handbook,”  by  the  late  F.  W.  Smith;  to  the  pages  of 
the  “ Irish  Textile  Journal,”  and  to  particulars  supplied 
by  Mr.  William  Morton,  Secretary  of  Flax  Supply 
Association. 
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Measures  .0,  P— g the  »»  °'  Ag'“1""  ™’ 


(Put  in  by  Mr.  J. 


it  Hinrhcliff  Ph.D .,  Aqrioultural  Inspector,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland,  and  Member  of  the  Committee.) 


memorandum. 


Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  they  have  devoted  special  attention  to 
furthering  the  improvement  of  the  flax-growing 

mdurtry-ru^r  1900i  a Special  Committee  of  the  Flax 
Supply  Association  reported  to  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Department  on  the  condition  of  flax  cultivation 
in  Ireland,  and  made  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 
The  Department  then  instructed  one  of  their  Agricul- 
tural Inspectors  to  visit  the  principal  flax-growing 
counties  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  industry, 
methods  of  cultivation,  harvesting,  retting,  and  scutch- 
ing in  vogue  in  the  various  districts,  and  a conference 
of  representative  flax-growers  and  flax-spinners  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  was  held  in  the  same  year  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
encourage  the  revival  of  the  industry.  An  Advisory 
Committee  on  flax-growing  was  subsequently  appointed, 
to  assist  the  Department  in  devising  measures  for 
improving  the  industry.  The  Committee  have  met 
annually,  and,  on  their  advice,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Agricultural  Board,  schemes  for  encourag- 
ing improvement  in  the  cultivation  and  handling  of 
the  crop  have  been  formulated.  The  chief  features  of 
these  are : — 

1.  Instruction. 

2.  Field  and  other  experiments. 

3.  Assistance  to  co-operative  flax  societies. 

4.  Prizes  for  scutched  flax  and  for  flax  on  foot. 

5.  Improvement  of  marketing  facilities. 

6.  Seed-testing. 

7.  Collection  of  statistics. 

In  the  devising  and  carrying  out  of  the  various 
schemes  during  the  first  few  years  the  Department 
received  most  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Frank 
Barbour,  who  had  previously  given  great  attention  to 
improvement  of  the  industry. 

1. — Instruction. 


(a)  Employment  of  Experts. 

In  1898,  the  Flax  Supply  Association  and  Messrs. 
William  Barbour  and  Sons,  Lisburn,  engaged  one 
Belgian  and  two  Dutch  flax  experts  as  instructors.  In 
1900,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Department  should 
take  over  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  work  of 
these  experts  and  pay  half  the  cost  of  employing  them, 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  experts 
being  borne  by  the  Flax  Supply  Association  and  the 
remaining  fourth  by  the  farmers  in  whose  districts  the 
men  were  stationed,  and  a similar  arrangement  was 
made  in  respect  of  the  third  expert  with  Messrs. 
Barbour  and  another  group  of  farmers.  Each  of  these 
experts,  at  the  outset,  worked  in  connection  with  a 
co-operative  flax  society.  His  duties  included . the 
giving  of  advice  as  to  the  purchase  of  seed,  instruction 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  sowing,  manuring, 
pulling,  and  retting  of  the  crop,  and  the  management 
of  the  scutch-mill  rented  by  the  society.  He  also  sold 
the  crop  on  behalf  of  the  members. 

Owing  to  the  development  of  field  experiments,  one 
of  these  experts  was  detailed  in  1901  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  assisting  in  this  work,  and  has  been  so  en- 
gaged up  to  the  present.  Until  1906,  the  services  of 
the  other  experts  were  granted  to  the  two  societies 
under  whose  auspices  they  originally  worked.  In  that 
year  they  were  taken  entirely  into  the  employment  of 
the  Department,  and  their  services  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a number  of  co-operative  flax  societies  in  two 
districts.  One  of  these  men  then  worked  for  the  first 
year  in  connection  with  one  society,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  in  the  scutching  season  to  the  mill,  for  which 
the  services  of  a trained  manager  could  not  be 
obtained.  In  the  following  and  subsequent  years  he 
acted  as  supervising  manager  in  the  mills  of  two 


societies.  The  second  expert  acted  as  supervising 
manager  in  the  mills  of  four  societies,  and  subsequently 
also  in  those  of  two  other  societies  organised  in  his 
immediate  district.  During  the  spring  and  summer 
these  men  afforded  instruction  to  the  members  of  the 
societies  in  the  cultivation,  growing,  and  harvesting 
of  the  crop,  and  are  still  working  on  behalf  of  these 
societies. 

In  1908,  an  Irish  flax  expert  was  appointed  by  the 
Department  to  assist  flax-growers  in  County  Cork. 
His  duties  include  the  supervision  of  the  only  two 
private  mills  in  that  county,  in  addition  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  growers,  as  already  outlined  in  the  case  of  the 
other  experts.  In  view  of  the  great  development  of 
the  flax-growing  industry  in  south-west  Cork,  his  em- 
ployment is  being  continued. 

(b)  Employment  of  a Scutching  Expert. 

In  1900,  the  Department  appointed  an  expert  in 
scutching,  whose  services  were  given  free  of  charge- 
to  scutch-mill  owners.  In  the  scutching  season  of 
1900-01  this  expert  made  44  visits  to  mills  and  gave 
advice  to  their  owners.  In  the  following  year,  the 
demand  for  his  assistance,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  was  small,  and  his  services  were,  therefore,, 
discontinued. 

(c)  Lectures  on  Flax-groiving  and  Handling. 

In  1902  and  subsequent  years,  the  Department 
arranged  for  an  expert  to  give  a series  of  lectures  in 
the  flax-growing  districts  on  the  cultivation  and  hand- 
ling of  the  crop.  During  the  past  few  years,  lectures- 
on  these  subjects  have  been  confined  to  the  more  remote- 
districts. 


(d)  Deputations  to  the  Continent. 

Each  year,  from  1901  to  1909,  the  Department  sent 
a deputation  of  Irish  farmers,  scutch-miU  owners, 
agricultural  instructors,  and  others  interested  in  tne 
industry,  to  study  the  methods  of  growing  and  handling 
the  crop  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  Their  reports  have- 
been  printed  in  the  Department’s  Journal,  and  circu- 
lated in  pamphlet  or  leaflet  form. 


(e)  Demonstration  on  the  Belgian  Method  of  Scutching. 

In  order  to  give  growers  an  idea  of  the  system 
adopted  by  their  Continental  rivals,  the  Deparfcme  r 
in  1901  and  the  following  year,  employed  a Belgian 
scutcher  to  give  demonstrations  at  local  shows, 
used,  for  this  purpose,  a small  mill,  with  blades  o 
Courtrai  type,  and  driven  by  foot.  Working  de  - 
strations  with  this  mill  were  also  given  at  Cork 
bition  in  the  summer  of  1902. 


(/)  Exhibits  of  Scutched  and  Hackled  Flax. 

With  the  object  of  demonstrating  the  poor 
"line,"  i.e.,  hackled  flax,  resulting  from bad s““ 
ing,  well-handled,  and  also  badly-scutched  si  P 
flax,  together  with  the  “ line  ” produced  f ’ 

were  exhibited  at  a number  of  agricultural  s 
Ulster  in  1908  and  1909. 

( g ) Issue  of  Leaflet  on  Seed  Supply- 

Since  1900,  the  Department  have 
to  seed  for  sowing  purposes  to  be  made  _an"  ^ 2 
chief  flax-seed  producing  districts  of  •“ 

Russia.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  and 

embodied  in  Leaflet  No.  29,  revised  aimuaiiy,  ^ 
issued  for  the  guidance  of  Irish  flax-gr 
merchants. 
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favourable,  and  a lower  price  was  obtained  for  the 
scutched  flax  yielded  by  the  dried  straw  retted  on  the 
Continent  than  was  realised  for  that  yielded  by  the 
straw  retted  green  in  Ireland  in  the  usual  way. 

(/)  Trial  of  the  Loppens  and  de  Swarte  System  of 
Retting. 

In  the  report  made  in  1900  by  the  Special  Committee 
of  the  Flax  Supply  Association  to  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Department,  it  was  recommended  that  a small 
model  rettery  and  scutch-mill  should  be  erected,  and 
that  a trial  of  the  Loppens  and  de  Swarte  system  of 
retting  should  be  made  at  this  rettery.  In  1903,  the 
Flax  Supply  Association  put  this  recommendation  into 
effect,  and  bought,  for  treatment  at  their  rettery, 
30  acres  of  flax  in  1908,  50  acres  iu  1904,  29  acres  in 
1905,  and  34  acres  in  1906.  The  Loppens  and  de 
Swarte  system,  which  was  the  only  one  tried,  consists 
in  the  retting  of  dried  flax  straw  in  wooden  tanks, 
provided  with  perforated  false  bottoms.  Water,  main- 
tained at  a temperature  approximating  to  that  of  the 
ltiver  Lys  in  summer,  is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tanks  and  allowed  to  circulate  slowly  through  them. 
The  work  was  inspected  from  time  to  time  by  officers 
of  the  Department,  and  the  results,  as  furnished  by 
the  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  experi- 
ments, have  been  published  by  the  Flax  Supply 
Association.  The  trial  also  served  to  determine  whe- 
ther flax-straw  could  be  properly  dried  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  Ireland,  and  whether  seed  for 
sowing  purposes  could  be  saved.  The  Department  con- 
tributed a total  of  41.U0  towards  the  cost  of  this 
experiment,  and  the  Flax  Supply  Association'  contri- 
buted much  more  than  this  sum.  A rettery,  utilising 
the  Loppens  and  de  Swarte  system,  has  not,  so  Far, 
been  established  on  a commercial  scale  in  this  country. 


(g)  Scutching  Teste. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparative  trials  between  the 
Irish  and  Belgian  methods  of  scutching,-  a Belgian 
scutch-mill  was  erected  by  the  Department,  in  1901, 
near  Colenaine.  This  mill  was  worked  by  Belgians, 
and  although  in  twenty  tests  with  Irish  straw  they 
turned  out  flax  which  was,  in  almost  every  case,  more 
valuable,  per  stone  than  that  produced  in  Irish  mills, 
the  cost  of  doing  so  was  excessive,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  result  was  much  in  favour  of  the  Irish  mills. 
With  Belgian  retted  straw,  the  Belgian  mill,  worked 
by  Belgians,  gave  better  returns  than  Irish  mills 
worked  by  Irish  scutchers.  It  was  apparent,  therefore, 
that  the  original  Belgian  mill  was  not  suited  to  Irish 
straw  retted  and  dried  in  the  usual  way.  Accordingly, 
in  the  following  year,  it  was  somewhat  .modified, 
heavier  blades  being  substituted  for  the  original  ones. 
The  modified  mill,  in  a series  of  tests  in  1902  and  1903, 
when  worked  by  Belgians,  yielded  a more  profitable 
return  with  straw  retted  in  Ireland  by  the  usual  method 
than  did  an  Irish  mill  worked  by  Irishmen.  In  further 
tests,  in  1903,  the  modified  Belgian  mill,  worked  by 
Irish  scutchers,  gave  poorer  results  than  when  worked 
by  Belgians,  but  the  Irish  scutchers,  were  able  to 
obtain  nearly  as  satisfactory  results  with  this  mill  as 
with  local  mills.  In  1902-3,  a test  was  also  made  with 
Courtrai  retted  straw,  between  Irish  mills,  and  a mill 
in  the  Courtrai  district.  The  Dish  mills,  in  all  cases, 
gave  a larger  yield  of  scutched  flax  than  did  the  Cour- 
trai mill.  The  flax  and  tow  from  the  Irish  mills  were, 
however,  of  less  value  in  ©very  case  than  the  flax  and 
tow  from  the  Courtrai  mill,  but  the  higher  value  of 
the  produce  from  the  latter  resulted  in  better  returns 
being  obtained  from  the  straw  scutched  at  Courtrai. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  experiments  have  been 
published  in  the  Department’s  Journal,  and  also  issued 
in  leaflet  or  pamphlet  form. 

The  Belgian  mill  was  not  worked  by  the  Depai-tment 
from  1905.  Since  then,  the  manurial  and  seed  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  out,  largely  under  the  auspices 
of  co-operative  flax  societies,  and  the  produce  scutched 
in  their  mills. 

3. — Assistance  to  Co-opeeative  Flax  Societies. 

As  mentioned  above,  there  were,  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department,  two  co-operative  flax 
societies,  and  these  were  in  charge  of  experts.  In 
1904.  two  further  societies  were  organised,  and  the 
Department  contributed  half  the  salaries  of  approved 
managers,  who  were  engaged  only  for  the  scutching 


season.  One  of  these  new  societies  ceased  operations 
ufter  one  season.  The  other  received  grants  for  three 
years,  and  has  since  worked  independently.  In  view 
of  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  two  societies  to 
which  the  services  of  the  Department's  flax  experts 
had  been  granted  from  1900  to  1905,  the  Department 
undertook  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  societies  in 
other  districts,  anil  the  services  of  their  lecturer  in 
flax-growing  and  handling  were  given,  in  1905,  when 
the  officers  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  took  the  necessary  steps  to  form  new  societies. 
In  connection  with  five  societies  then  established,  the 
Department  undertook  to  pay  half  the  salary  of  an 
approved  manuger,  and',  in  the  summer  of  1906,  to 
transfer  the  two  experts  to  the  districts  embraced  by 
these  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  work 
of  the  mills  and  instructing  the  members  in  a'l  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  growing  and  handling  of  the 
crop , provided  each  society  engaged  a manager  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Department;  scutched  and  handled 
the  flax  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  expert;  afforded 
facilities  for  the  traiuing  of  scutchers  as  mill  managers; 
carried  out,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department’s 
experts,  field  experiments  with  flax,  and  scutched  the 
produce  in  their  mills.  Four  of  these  societies,  in 
1905,  employed  as  managers  men  trained  in  the 
Department’s  scutch-mill,  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  the  scutching  tests,  etc.,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  In  1907,  three  more  co-opera- 
tive flax  societies  were  formed  iu  the  same  districts, 
and  to  these  also  the  Department  made,  on  similar 
conditions,  a grant  of  half  the  salary  of  the  manager 
and  gave  tlio  assistance  of  the  flax  experts.  Grants  in 
respect  of  managers’  salaries  were  made  to  five  of 
these  societies  for  three  years,  to  two  (owing  to  special 
circumstances)  for  four  years,  and  to  one  society  for 
the  time  it  worked,  viz.,  two  years.  Of  the  eight  socie- 
ties established  in  1905  and  1907 , six  are  now  working 
independent  of  grants  from  the  Department,  and  the 
experts  are  still  engaged  in  affording  instruction  to 
the  members  of  these  societies,  and  iu  supervising  the 
work  of  the  mills  during  the  scutching  season. 

The  services  of  an  export  have,  since  the  establish- 
ment, in  1909,  of  auctions  for  flax  in  Belfast,  been 
placed  on  sal©  days  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of 
the  Co-operative  Flax  Growers’  Society  concerned,  in 
order  that  he  may  advise  ns  to  fair  va’ue  of  the  flax. 


4. — Prizes  foe  Scotched  Flax  and  foe  Flax  on  Foot. 

In  1901,  the  Department  organised,  at  12  centres  in 
Ulster,  shows  of  scutched  flax,  and  awarded  thereat 
prizes  to  the  growers  of  the  best  lots,  and  also  to  the 
owners,  scutchers,  and  other  employees  of  mills  where 
the  prize  lots  were  scutched..  In  1902,  and  subse- 
quently, the  organisation  of  these  shows  was  left  to  the 
respective  County  Committees  of  Agriculture,  who 
voted  the  necessary  funds  from  the  monies  at  their 
disposal.  In  view  of  the  expenditure  on  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  flax-growing  incurred  directly,  tne 
Department  contributed  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  ot 
these  shows— a somewhat  lower  proportion  than  their 
contribution  to  other  schemes  put  into  operation  oy 
County  Committees  of  Agriculture.  The  system  o 
shows  for  scutched  flax,  although  stimulating,  to  so 
extent,  improvement  in  scutching,  was  open  to  tn 
objection  that  particularly  good  lots  of  flax  w 
selected,  and  these  were  subsequently  extra  we 
handled  specially  for  show  purposes,  and  that  m 
of  the  flax  coming  to  the  mill  was  no  better  ban 
than  had  been  the  case  before  the  flax  shows  were 
established.  In  1902-3  twenty-six  shows  of  scutcnea 
flax  were  held,  and'  judges  at  each  were  appomtea  oy 
the  Department.  Wherever  possible,  the  shows  wer 
held  on  the  occasion  of  the  local  flax  market.  • 

eight  shows  of  scutched'  flax  were  organised  m _ ’ 
and  in  1904-5  only  seven  shows  were  held.  An  °P 
system  of  prizes  for  flax  on  foot,  i.e.,  growing  ’ 
was  introduced  in  1904.  Those  adjudicating  un 
scheme  were  instructed  to  pay  particular  att  , . 
uniformity,  length  and  quality  of  crop,  and 
dom  from  weeds.  This  scheme  has  graduaHy  taUe 
the  place  of  the  flax  shows.  In  1905-6  entries  for 
on  foot  competitions  were  received  from  1,4»  sr  Ae 
in  1908-9,  1,813  entered  for  these  competitions  ui 
various  counties,  tip  to  1905  all.  prizes  tor 
flax  and  for  flax  on  foot  were  paid  m seep  L3:ttees 
by  the  Department,  and  sold  to  County  Co  , ■ v6i 
at  or  under  cost  price.  From  190u  to  1909,  ,.ccretioa 
prizes  could  be  paid  in  seed  or  cash  at  the 
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of  the  County  Committees,  and  the  1909/10  scheme 
(a  copy  of  wnich  is  appended)  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  prizes  in  cash  only.  A modification  of  the 
scheme  of  prises  for  scutched  flax  has  been  put  into 
operation,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  this 
season,  by  the  County  Down  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture. ' It  differs  from  the  general  scheme  in  that  the 
growers  are  required  to  make  a complete  return  as  to 
the  yield  of  scutched  flax,  and  the  judges  are  instructed 
to  take  this  into  account,  the  desire  of  the  Committee 
being  to  encourage  growers  to  increase  the  return  per 
acre. 

5. — Improvement  of  Marketing  Facilities. 

Prior  to  the  scutching  season  of  1905-6  the  Depart- 
ment received  many  complaints  from  flax-growers  as 
to  the  poor  facilities  afforded'  them  for  the  disposal  of 
their  flax,  and  a preliminary  conference  of  leading 
flax-growers,  scutch-mill  owners,  and  spinners,  con- 
vened by  the  Department,  was  held  in  July,  1905,  in 
Belfast,  to  discuss  the  marketing  arrangements  for 
Irish-grown  flax.  As  a result  of  this  meeting,  a Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  eight  flax-growers  nominated  by 
the  County  Committees  of  Agriculture,  eight  spinners 
selected  by  the  Flax  Supply  Association,  four  scutch- 
mill  owners,  and  four  representatives  of  co-operative 
flax  societies,  was  appointed  to  devise  means  for  the 
promotion  of  improved  facilities  for  the  sale  of  flax. 
This  Committee  reported  to  the  Department  that, 
under  the  existing  marketing  arrangements,  the  small 
quantity  of  flax  exposed  for  sale  in  many  cases  offered 
no  inducement  to  spinners  to  incur  the  expense  of 
sending  buyers,  and  that,  moreover,  as  many  markets 
were  held  on  the  same  day,  spinners  were  not  in  a 
position  to  send  a buyer  to  each.  To  obviate  all  these 
difficulties,  the  Committee  unanimously  adopted  a re- 
arrangement of  the  Ulster  flax  markets  suggested  by 
the  Flax  Supply  Association,  and  approved  of  by  a large 
majority  of  flax  spinners.  This  re-arrangement  involved 
a reduction  in  the  number  of  markets  by  the  holding 
of  certain  markets  fortnightly  instead  of  weekly,  and 
of  others  monthly  instead  of  fortnightly,  and  also,  in 
some  cases,  a change  of  market  days.  The  local  market 
authorities,  in  most  cases,  realised  that  the  best 
interests  of  growers  and  buyers  would  be  served  by  the 


changes  suggested,  and  accordingly  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  make  the  desired  alterations.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  interests  of  growers  living  remote  from 
flax  markets,  or  of  those  dissatisfied  with  the  markets 
if  changed  as  proposed,  would  be  best  served  by  the 
sale  of  flax  through  Belfast  commission  houses  recom- 
mended by  the  Flax  Supply  Association.  The  Associa- 
tion made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  four 
commission  houses,  and  issued  circulars  giving  full 
information  as  to  the  terms  of  sale,  carriage,  commis- 
sion, etc.,  to  persons  desirous  of  availing  themselves 
of  this  system. 

6. — Seed-Testing  Station. 

The  Department's  seed-testing  station,  established  in 
1900,  has  been  available  for  flax-growers  and  flax-seed 
merchants,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  samples  of  flax  seed  tested  in  the  various  vears  : — 

1900-02  ...  69 

1903  ...  86 

1904  ...  800 

1905  ...  179 

1906  ...  250 

1907  ...  227 

1908  ...  236 

1909  ...  278 

7. — Collection  of  Statistics. 

The  Department  have  prepared  and  issued  annually 
to  scutch-mill  owners,  suitable  forms  for  the  record  of 
information  as  to  yield,  quality,  seed,  manurial  treat- 
ment, place  in  rotation,  of  the  various  flax  crops 
scutched  bv  them.  A number  of  mill-owners  and  co- 
operative flax  societies  have  regularly  returned  these 
sheets  duly  completed,  and  the  information  thus 
obtained,  although  not  sufficiently  complete  for  publi- 
cation, has  served  valuable  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  compiling  of  statistics  and  records  regarding 
the  flax  crop.  The  statistical  forms  so  issued  have 
been  modified  from  time  to  time,  and  a greater  number 
are  now  returned  each  year.  It  is  hoped  that  more 
general  information  will  ultimately  be  obtained'  by  this 
method. 


SCHEME  REFERRED  TO  IN  FOREGOING  MEMORANDUM. 

SCHEME  FOR  ENCOURAGING  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  FLAX-GROWING  INDUSTRY. 


The  following  programme  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  for  encouraging  improvement  in  the  flax- 
growing industry  during  the  season  1910-11. 

I. — Field  Experiments 

Variety  tests  and  manurial  experiments  will  be 
continued.  The  object  of  these  experiments  is  to 
ascertain  the  relative  value  of  various  varieties  of  flax 
seed  and  the  influence  of  certain  manures  on  the  yield 
>od  quality  of  the  flax  crop.  Experiments  on  seed 
selection  may  also  be  undertaken. . A report  on  the 
Qperiments  carried  out  in  1909  will  be  published  in 
the  Department’s  Journal,  and  will  be  distributed  in 
leaflet  form. 


(A.)  Prizes  for  scutched  flax. 

(B.)  Prizes  for  flax  on  foot. 

Section  A. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a county  may  be 
divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a show  of 
scutched  flax  may  be  held,  at  which  it  is  suggested  the 
following  prizes  be  offered : — 

(a.) — Growers. 

First  prize,  . . . £3. 

Second’  prize,  . . . £2. 

Third  prize,  . . . £1. 


II. — Collection  of  Statistics. 


Statistics  with  reference  to  the  flax  crop  will  be 
again  collected  through  scutch-mill  owners  and  the 
managers  of  co-operative  flax  societies. 

HI. — Formation  of  Flax  Societies. 


The  Department,  subject  to  conditions  to  be  pre- 
sented by  them,  are  prepared,  in  a limited  number  of 
assist  farmers  in  establishing  co-operative  flax 
'.eties  °y  paying  a portion  of  the  salary  of  an  ap- 
P vea  manager  for  a period  not  exceeding  three  years. 

xPa . otls  *or  assistance  of  this  nature  should  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department. 


IV.— Prizes  for  Growers,  &c.,  of  Flax. 

County  Committees  of  Agriculture  in  the  flax- 
counties  may  adopt  either  or  both  of  the 
loiiowmg  sections 


(b.) — Scutchers. 

Scutchers  employed  in  the  mills  where  the  first  prize 
lots  were  scutched  : — 

£2. 

Scutchers  employed  in  mills  where  the  second  prize 
lots  were  scutched  : — 

£1. 

(c.) — Other  employees. 

For  other  persons  employed  in  the  mill  where  the 
first  prize  lots  were  scutched  : — 

£2. 

Similar  employees  in  mills  where  the  second  prize 
lots  were  scutched  : — 

£1. 
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APPENDICES. 


Appendix  2. 


(p.)— Mill-owners. 

This  eta  «u*  bo  omitted  if  the  County  Committee 
so  desire. 

. Owners  of  mills,  in  whioh  flu  feet  pure  lots  were 
scutched:  :■ — 

£2. 

Owners  of  mills  in  which  the  eeeond  prise  lots  were 
scutched  : — ^ 


t'Tefnttfel  TJL.  holding  ~ 

3 S 

Si  too  »Wnte.»ore.  of  Sto  or  sow  st  least  1 beg  of 

“h'i  For  growers  the  eslnation  of  whose  holding  ex- 
ceeds J*0,  «ad  who  grow  at  least  three  statute  aores 

S°r& s^»'s£^pe?rsr 

l6When  judging  growing  crops  the  judge  shall  take  into 
consideration 

(a.)  Freedom  of  crop  from  weeds; 

(ii.)  Uniformity  of  crop; 

(c.)  Length  and  quality  of  crop. 


General  Regulations. 

1 A Countv  Committee  adopting  this  scheme  should 
appoint  from  "among  their  own  members  a special  sub- 
committee for  flax,  which  must  be  restricted  to  six 
members,  who  should  as  far  as  possible  be ^ experienced 
flax  growers  or  scutch-mifl  owners;  and  this  sub-com- 
mittee should  be  given  full  authority  to  administer  the 
eounty  scheme  when  sanctioned  in  writing  by  tne 
Department. 

2 The  sub-committee  shall  be  responsible  for  organ- 
ising shows  under  Section  A,  and  for  making  all 
arrangements  in  connection  with..  Sections  A and  B. 
but  no  payments  under  this  scheme  shall  be  authorised, 
except  by  the  County  Committee. 

3 The  County  Committee  shall,  by  means  of  adver- 
tisements in  the  local  papers  and  by  posters,  invite 
applications  on  special  forms  from  persons  m the 
county  desirous  of  competing  for  the  prizes  offered 
under  this  scheme.  Copies  of  these  posters  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Department. 

4.  Not  less  than  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  first 
show,  when  Section  A has  been  adopted,  and  not  later 
than  31st  March,  1911,  in  the  case  of  Section  B,  the 
Countv  Committee  must  submit,  for  the  approval  ot 
the  Department,  on  the  form  provided  for  the  purpose, 
a complete  statement  showing 

In  regard  to  Section  A.— (1)  the  classes  to  be  pro- 
Tided  at  each  show;  (2)  the  quantity  of  flax  to  be 
exhibited  by  one  person  in  each  class,  which  should  not 
fee  less  than  16  stones;  (3)  the  number  and  value  of 
the  prizes  to  be  offered;  (4)  the  place,  suggested  date, 
and  hour  of  each  show;  (6)  the  instructions  to  exhi- 
bitors, together  with  such  conditions  of  award,  in 
addition  to  the  compulsory  provisions  in  the  following 
clauses  as  the  Committee  may  consider  desirable. 


In  regard  to  Section  B — (1)  the  number  of  districts 
into  which  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  county;  (2)  the 
limits  of  valuation  in  each  class ; (3)  the  number  and 
value  of  prizes  in  each  class;  (4)  the  amount  of  the 
entry  fee,  if  any,  to  be  charged. 

5.  All  growers  of  flax  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  Sections  A and  B,  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  this  scheme. 

6.  Under  neither  section  shall  a grower  be  paid  more 
than  one  prize  during  the  season,  and  under  Section  A 
no  individual  can  receive  a prize  both  as  a grower  and 
as  a mill-owner. 

7.  If  , in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  the  flax  exhibited 
under  Section  A,  or  the  crop  inspected  under  Section 
B does  not  show  sufficient  merit,  the  prizes  must  be 
withheld. 

8.  If  it  be  discovered  that  any  fraud,  deception,  or 
dishonest  practice  has  been  committed,  either  in  con- 
nection with  toe  preparation  or  ownership  of  the 
soutched  flax  or  growing  flax,  or  in  any  representation 
regarding  exhibits  of  flax — scutched  or  growing— which 
may  have  affected,  or  have  been  intended'  to  affect,  the 
decision  of  the  judge  or  judges,  the  offending  person 
shall  be  disqualified,  and  shall  be  debarred  from  obtain, 
ing  any  future  benefits  under  the  Department’s  scheme. 
He  shall  also  forfeit  any  claim  in  respect  of  prizes 
awarded  under  this  scheme.  The  Department  reserve 
the  right  to  publish  toe  names  of  such  persons  if 
deemed  expedient. 

9.  No  action  shall  be  taken  by  toe  County  Committee 
towards  putting  any  portion  of  this  scheme  into  opera, 
tion  until  the  sanction  of  the  Department  to;  the 
Committee’s  proposal  has  been,  obtained  in  writing. 
The  scheme,  when  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  must 
be  considered  as  final  for  the  year. 

10.  The  County  Committee  shall,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  toe  Department,  appoint  a competent  judge 
or  judges  under  this  scheme.  The  person  appointed 
under  Section  A must  not  be  a resident  of  the  county 
in  which  he  is  to  act. 

The  person  appointed  under.  Section  B may  act  as 
judge  in  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  but  not  m the 
district,  as  defined  in  this  scheme,  in  which  his  resi- 
dence is  situated. 

11.  (1)  Not  later  than  six  days  after  the  holdiEg  o 
each  show  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Committee  shall 
submit  to  the  Department  for  approval,  on  the  form 
provided  for  the  purpose,  a statement  showing  the 
name  and  address  of  each  of  the  prize-winners  under 
Section  A,  and'  the  amount  of  the  prize  to  which  each 
winner  is  entitled.  (2)  Similar  returns 
competitions  in  section  B should  be  furnished  to  the 
Department  within  one  week  after  the  work  of  judging 
has  terminated.  (8)  The  awards  will  not  be  final  until 
the  sanction  of  the  Department  has  been  conveyed  m 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Commit  e. 

12.  The  Secretary  of  toe  Countv  Committee  shall 
keep  a separate  account  of  expenditure  in  co 

with  each  section  of  this  scheme,  and  shall  f 
same  to  toe  Department  when  required. 

13.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  regulations 

plied'  with,  the  Department  will  be  prepared  . 

County  Committees  SO  per  cent.  ot  ell  euthomM 
expenditure  under  this  scheme.  _ Qj 

14.  The  decision  of  the.Pepartment  in  all  matters 
dispute  in  connection  with  this  scheme  shall  o 


The  following  Ieeiets,  relating  dir^fly  or 
to  the  Flan-Growing  Industry,  ha™  been 
the  Department  from  time  to  time  : 

Leaflet  No.  29.  (annually  revised).— Flax  & • ^ 

Leaflet  No.  52  (annually  revised).— 

m Leaflet  No.  59.— Seed  Testing  Station  for 
Copies  of  these  leaflets  can  be  pbtame  Secretary ■ 
charge  and  post  free  on  apphcation  to  w ^uctioo 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  lnsj 
for  Ireland,  Upper  Mention  Street,  Dubhn. 
application.  SO'  addressed  need  not  be  stamp 
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APPENDIX  3. 

MEMORANDUM  ON  FLAX  CULTIVATION  IN  IRELAND.’ 

(Put  in  by  John  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Scutch-miU  Owner,  Boghill,  Coleraine,  and  Member  of  the  Committee .) 


1 AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  REASONS  GENERALLY  ADVANCED  FOR  THE  DECLINE  IN 
FLAX-GROWING. 


The  decline  of  flax-growing  in  Ireland  is  a subject 
which  for  many  years  has  engaged  the  earnest  atten- 
tion  of  all  those  interested  in  the  industry.  Various 
efforts  have  been  put  forward  with  the  object  of  en- 
courage® the  cultivation  of  flax  in  this  country,  but 
so  far  with  little  success.  The  crop  seems  to  be 
affected  by  a process  of  gradual  deterioration,  only 
occasional  and  temporary  improvements  being  ex- 
perienced. This  is  evident  to  all  who  have  had  a 
lengthened  practical  experience  of  flax-scutching.  The 
quality  of  the  flax  seems  to  be  falling  away  year  by 
year  and  there  is  abundant  testimony  that  such  de- 
terioi  ation  is  noi  confined  to  Ireland,  but  is  also 
eenei  al  in  other  countries. 

It  is  evident  that  if  deterioration  continues  it  must 
in  a few  years  result  in  the  almost  total  extinction  of 
the  industry  in  Ireland,  which  would  be  a serious 
matter  for  the  farmers  of  Ulster.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  climate  and  soil  of  Ireland  are  parucularlv 
well  adapted  for,  and  capable  of  producing  the  best 
qualities  of  fibre  Fine  strong  flax  can  only  be  pro- 
duced and  handled  successfully  m moist  climates 
and  therefore,  its  production  must  always  be  con- 
fined to  a few  countries.  It  seems  a rather  serious 
thin®  to  allow  to  go  out  of  cultivation  a crop,  for  the 
successful  production  of  which  this  country  has  many 
advantages  over  most  others,  and  to  have  to  confine 
our  entire  energies  to  those  crops  which  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  almost  all  countries,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  we  have  no  exceptional  facilities  or 
advantages.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the 
cause  of  the  decline  in  the  acreage  is  altogether 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  is  gradually  ceasing 
to  be  a remunerative  one.  Were  it  otherwise  it 
would  still  be  extensively  cultivated.  . 

A most  remarkable  divergence  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  deterioration.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  variations  in  the  results 
obtained  by  growers.  So  variable  are  these  results 
that  many’  look  on  flax-growing  as  more  or  less  a 
game  of  chance.  The  successful  production  or 

all  other  rotation  crops  depends  mainly  on  the 
•quality,  condition,  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  character  of  the  season ; but  it  seems  to  be  quite 
different  in  the  case  of  flax.  The  most  up-to-date 
farmers  will  have  their  failures,  and  the  more  back- 
ward and  negligent  a share  of  success;  a good  crop 
will  occasionally  follow  indifferent  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  most  perfect  methods  may  be  followed 
by  a very  inferior  crop.  Even  in  the  most  favourable 
season,  as  far  as  can  be  judged’,  the  crop.  may  be  an 
inferior  one,  and  vice  versa.  Such  being  the  un- 
certainties, it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  such 
a diversity  of  opinion  among  growers.  The  most 
popular  theories  held  as  to  the  cause  of  crops  being 
less  remunerative  now  than  in  earlier  years  are 
“want  of  skill  in  the  cultivation  and . handling, 
■“careless  scutching,”  “ scarcity  and  high  cost  of 
labour,”  ‘‘land  being  flax  sick,”  “ excessive  use 
of  artificial  manures,”  “ sowing  on  unsuitable,  soils, 
“unfavourable  seasons,”  and  “use  of  . inferior 
soed.”  All  these  different  theories  have  their  strong 
advocates.  I will  endeavour,  as  a grower  and 
scutcher  of  over  thirty  years’  experience.,  to  show 
bow  these  alleged  causes  have  contributed  to 
tiie  decline  of  the  flax-growing  industry.  I do  n°b 
base  my  opinions  altogether  on  the  results  of  my  own 
flax  crops,  but  mainly  on  experience  obtained  from 
the  scutching  each  season  of  many  different . lots, 
■grown  over  a fairly  large  district.  The  majority 


of  flax-growers  have  experiments  of  their  own  each  Appendix 
year  with  the  different  methods  of  cultivation,  seeds, 
manure,  place  in  rotation,  etc.  The  results  of  these 
trials  are  all  disclosed  at  the  scutch  mill,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  experimental  centre,  and  when  care- 
fully noted  the  information  thus  obtained  is  fairly 
reliable. 

WANT  OP  SKILL  IN  THE  CULTIVATION  AND  HANDLING. 

Many  influential  authorities  assert  that  the  de- 
terioration in  the  flax  crop  has  been  almost  entirely 
caused  by  want  of  skill  in  cultivation  and  handling.  This 
seems  to'  me  to  be  an  absurd  assertion.  Would  any- 
one who  has  had  a lengthened  experience  of  any  farm- 
ing district  in  the  North  of  Ireland  seriously  assert 
that  the  farmers  and  labourers  have  lost  their  former 
skill  in  this  respect,  or  will  it  be  believed  they  have 
not  advanced  very  considerably  in  their  methods  of 
cultivation?  I can  vouch  that  in  my  own  district  the 
present  cultivation  of  flax  and  of  all  other  crops  is  far 
superior  in  every  respect  to  that  of  earlier  years, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  flax,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased production  in  every  instance.  I consider  this 
improvement  is  general,  at  least  as  regards  Ulster.  There 
is  no  other  crop  to  which  the  farmer  gives  so  much  in- 
telligent study  and  attention  as  he  does  to  flax.  I now 
find  that  serious  mistakes  at  any  stage  are  exceptional, 
and  that  these  are  often  due  to  unfavourable  climatic 
conditions  or  other  causes  over  which  the  farmer  has 
no  control.  Had  no  improvement  been  effected  in 
cultivation,  manuring,  etc.,  I am  confident  that  flax- 
growing  in  Ireland  would  now  have  been  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

CAEELEBS  SCUTCHING. 

Careless  and  destructive  scutching  is  frequently 
stated  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  crop  being  eompar^ 
tively  unremunerative.  Everyone  will  admit  that  the 
scutching  generally  might  be  improved,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  this  work  s 
now  more  carefully  performed  than  formerly.  In 
mv  own  district  the  class  of  scutching  practised 
thirty  years  ago  would  not  satisfy  the  farmers  of  the 
present  day.  At  that  time  the  crops  were  superior  in 
Sty  Ll  much  less  difficult  to  scutch ; they  reahsed 
a satisfactory  return,  and  consequently  farmers 
crenerally  were  more  easily  satisfied.  It  should  be  re- 
membered  that  it  is  am  ^ 

tot.  o t a strong,  sound,  end  nell-grown  crop,  but  it  u 
impossible  to  ieutcli  e weak  and  inferior  fib™  * 
article.  The  quality,  generally  speaking,  is 
f^wn  with  the  crop,  not  made  by  after  preparation 
fn  handling  a good  crop  the  scutcher  is  satisfactorily 
paid  his  work  will  present  a creditable  appearance  m 
the  market,  and  will  be  sought  after  by  buyers;  whereas 
with  an  inferior  crop,  despite  all  possible  care,  he  will 
lose  money  on  the  work,  which  will  have  a more  or  less 

”“™nrSto»^  k fins  market  Tiil  nctie. 
that  as  a general  rule,  all  the  good,  sound  lots,  which 
Suce  a large  yield  of  fibre,  have  the  appearance  of 
S fairly  carefully  handled  by  the  scutcher,  while 
thfnoor  and  inferior  lots  have  the  appearance  in 
comparison,  of  being  carelessly  handled,  yet  it  is  likely 
that  equal  care  and  attention  have  been  BTOjfl 
both.  It  follows  that  if  the  crop  could  be  pro 
duced  up  to  its  former  standard  of  quality  the 
scutching  would  show  a correspondingly  marked 
improvement.  The  prevailing  custom  of  scutch-mill 


The  section  referred  t 


i of  Section  HZ,  was  written  and  published  by  the  author  in  1906. 
the  formation  of  the  Committee. 
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APPENDICES. 


Appendix  3. 


owners  buying  the  tow  from  the  farmers  has  been  a 
cause  of  considerable  discussion,  dissatisfaction,  and 
controversy.  If  any  miU-owner  would— as  has  been 
deliberately  asserted  by  some  authorities— by  de- 
structive scutching  endeavour  to  increase  the  amount 
of  rug  and  tow  for  his  own  benefit,  at  the  expense  or 
the  farmer’s  flax,  that  action  could  not  be  too 
strongly  condemned;  but  I believe  such  instances 
to  be  very  uncommon.  That  there  will  necessarily 
be  a certain  amount  of  tow  from  the  scutching 
handles,  even  in  the  best  managed  mills,  must  be  ad- 
mitted ; indeed,  even  the  most  up-to-date  co-operative 
flax  societies  have  failed  to  show  any  reduction  in 
this  commodity  as  compared  with  the  average  proprie- 
tary mill.  I have  had  a long  experience  of  the  system 
of  tow  merchants  buying  this  waste  from  the  farmers, 
and  gathering  it  at  the  scutch-mills,  and  for  obvious 
reasons  I can  imagine  no  more  unsatisfactory  system, 
nor  one  open  to  so  much  abuse.  Unsatisfactory  as  tno 
present  method  may  be,  it  is  certainly  preferable  in 
the  interests  of  the  growers.  However,  one  thing  is 
sure — the  mill-owner  will  continue  by  some  moans  to 
secure  the  working  of  this  material ; he  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  convenience,  and  it  is  natural  that  ho 
should  want  to  keep  his  machinery  working  as  long 
as  possible.  In  the  interests  of  liis  employees  it  is  his 
duty  to  secure  this  work,  and  thus  lengthen  their 
period  of  employment,  which  often  is  so  short  that 
they  experience  an  interval  of  unemployment  before 
field  labour  is  required.  There  is  no  sound  reason 
why  mill-owners  should  allow  this  work  to  be  done  by 
others,  who  have  not  got  the  same  facilities.  As  to 
how  the  production  of  tow  can  be  lessened  and  a more 
satisfactory  system  devised  of  determining  its  real, 
value  to  the  growers,  these  are  questions  which  deserve 
consideration.  That  an  improvement  in  scutching  has 
been  effected  cannot  be  denied;  that  it.  is  capable  of 
being  still  further  improved  is  equally  certain;  but 
that  a falling  away  in  scutching  can  account  for  crops 
being  less  remunerative  is  a contention  which  there 
is  nothing  -whatever  to  support.  No  better  testi- 
mony to  the  efficiency  of  both  Irish  growers  and 
scutchers  could  be  obtained  than  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  Continental  flax  experts  have  been  engaged 
in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
superiority  of  Continental  methods  of  cultivation, 
scutching,  etc.,  with  the  result  that  all  fair  tests, 
carried  out  have  clearly  proved  the  superiority  of 
Irish  methods.  Instead  of  following  the  Continental 
system,  which  was  the  only  one  of  which  the  experts 
had  any  previous  experience,  they  have  discarded  it  in 
favour  kof  the  Irish  methods  of  cultivation  and  mani- 
pulation, which  they  are  now  following  in  every  detail. 
These  facts  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  efficiency  of 
our  usual  Irish  methods,  and,  further,  the  injustice  of 
the  frequent  accusations  as  to  want  of  skill,  careless- 
ness, etc.,  which  have  been  made  against  the  growers 
and  scutchers  of  this  country  by  gentlemen — no  doubt 
with  the  best  possible  intentions — whose  practical  ex- 
perience of  farming  and  flax  cultivation  is  confined 
to  occasional  runs  through  the  different  countries, 
and  to  the  appearance  of  the  finished  articles.  To 
arrive  at  a sound  opinion  as  to  the  methods  suited 
to  each  country  the  different,  conditions  should  be  im- 
partially considered.  TlieBelgian  farmers  deserve  every 
credit  for  their  industry  and  perseverance;  they  Have 
converted  what  at  one  time  must  have  been  a barren 
waste  into  a most  fertile  country.  The  superiority  of 
their  crops,  their  splendid  cultivation,  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  weeds  and  of. waste  land,  com- 
mand the  highest  possible  admiration,  and  for  skill 
in  cultivating  their  own  soil  they  cannot  be  excelled. 
Their  soil  is  a deep,  sandy  loam,  so  dry  that  no 
drainage  is  required;  it  is  very  easily  laboured,  so  much 
so  that  no  matter  how  deeply  it  may  be  ploughed'  it 
turns  over  in  mould  ; it  can  be  worked  with  the  most 
primitive  implements,  such  as  light  wooden  harrows, 
with  wooden  tines,  and  is  perfectly  level.  So  uniform 
is  the  soil  that  the  one  system  of  cultivation  is  appli- 
cable; all  over  the  country,  and  no  doubt . practical 
experience  has  proved  it  to . be  the:  most  suitable.; 
accordingly  the  flax  crop  is  most  uniform  not  only 
over,  the  whole  field-,  but  in  great  measure  all  over 
the  country.  The  water  and  ponds  for  retting  pur- 
poses-are  also  of  uniformly  good,  character,,  and  easy 
of . access.  So  uniform  is  the  character,  of 1 tlje  soil,  the 
crops,  and  the  water  for  steeping  purposes,  that  the 
man  who  can  handle  flax  successfully  in  any  one  dis- 
trict can  do  so  all  over  the  country.  When  the 
different  conditions  prevailing  in  Ireland  are  taken 
into  consideration  - it  is  quite  clear  that  sucoess  in 


Irish  flax  cultivation  and  manipulation  needs  much 
more  individual  skill  than  is  required  ou  the  Continent 
and  also  that  it  is  very  unfair  to  compare  the  Irish’ 
grower  so  unfavourably  with  the  Continental.  Indeed 
Irish  growers  deserve  every  credit  for  being  able  to 
keep  flax-growing  .alive  under  such  comparatively  un- 
favourable conditions. 


SCABCm  AND  INCREASED  COST  OF  LABOUR, 

The  scarcity  and  increased  cost  of  labour  are  held  by 
many  to  be  the  main  barrier  to  any  improvement  in 
the  handling,  or  increase  in  the  acreage  under  flax 
aud  it  is  asserted  that  any  efforts  towards  improvement 
iu  these  respects  must  fail  oil  this  account.  I cannot 
agree  with  this  view,  as  *1  consider  the  real  cause  oi 
scarcity  of  labour  is  the  scarcity  of  steady  employment. 
The  labourer  is  bound  to  follow  the  work.  Taking  the 
acreage  into  consideration,  no  other  crop  provides  so 
much  employment,  and  especially  winter  employment, 
as  flax.  The  work  of  scutching  employs  a large  number 
of  hands  duriug  the  winter  months,  at  a time  when 
very  little  labour  is  required  on  the  farms,  and  were 
it  not  for  this  occupation  these  workers  would  be 
compelled  to  go  to  some  other  country  or  district 
where  steady  employment  could  be  secured.  Bt 
reason  of  this  winter  occupation,  they  and  then 
families  are  kept  available  for  the  spring  and  summer 
farm  work,  to  tlio  great  advantage  of  the  tillage 
farmers  of  the  district.  Nothing  struck  me  so  forcibly 
during  my  visits  through  the  various  flax-growing  dis- 
tricts as  the  fact  that  in  those  districts  where  flax  was 
still  grown  fairly  extensively  the  scarcity  of  labour  was 
but  little  felt  or  complained  of;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
districts  which  had  formerly  grown  flax  extensively, 
but  had  almost  completely  given  it  up,  the  scarcity  of 
labour  was  greatly  intensified,  so  much  so  that  in 
some  instances  tillage  farming  had  been  given  up  to  a 
considerable  extent.  This  is  a natural  consequence; 
and  it  follows  that  if  the  flax  crop  should  become  more 
remunerative  and  the  acreage  increased  it  would  tend 
to  lessen  the  labour  difficulty  considerably.  In  no 
county  which  I visited  wore  complaints  about  scarcity 
of  labour  so  numerous  as  in  Mayo,  yet  I have  seen 
hundreds  of  labourers  leaving  that  county  to  work  in 
England  and  Scotland.  I often  conversed  with  these 
men,  who  invariably  told  me  they  would  prefer  to 
work  at  homo  if  they  could  get  steady  employment, 
but  that  as  they  could  only  get  a few  weeks'  work 
during  the  busy  farming  season,  they  were  compelled 
to  go  abroad  for  more  constant  work.  At  the  same  time 
I was  informed  by  the  farmers  that  these  men  would 
not  stop  in  Ireland,  even  if  steady  employment  could  be 
secured.  To  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  latter  statement 
I may  mention  that  some  time  afterwards  a large  build- 
ing was  being  erected  at  Ballina,  which  was  expected  to 
take  three  years  to  complete,  and  I was  credibly  informed 
that  there  was  the  greatest  possible  competition  amour 
those  migratory  labourers  to  secure  this  steady  em- 
ployment, at  wages  ranging  from  10s.  to  12s.  per  wees. 
To  further  show  that  scarcity  of  labour  is  not  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  nil  increase  in  the  acreage,  I reter 
to  the  year  1893,  when  the  area  under  flax  was  o i 
acres.  A good  crop  and  exceptionally  high  pric 
caused  the  crop  of  that  year  to  be  very  remunerative, 
with  the  result  that  the  acreage  was  increased  :n  * 
following  year  tp  101,000.  This  was  handled  equally 
as  well  as  the  smaller  acreage,  and  there  can  be  U 
doubt  that  had  succeeding  crops  continued  to  be  as 
munerative  as  that  of  1893  the  acreage  would  “ 
have  been  up  to.  at  least  200,000,  and  sufficient  la 
would  have  been  found.  Complaints  are  often  m 
about  the  inefficiency  of  Irish  labour  as  °°™P 
with  that  on  the  Continent.  I have  always  t ug 
these  to  be  most  unfair..  I have  carefully  studied 
cost  and  efficiency  of  labour  in  the  flax-rgrovyng 
tricts  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  I am  con . • 
that  in  this  respect  the  farmers  of  those  co 
have  got  little,  if  any,  advantage  over  the  i 
“ ELAX-SIOK  ” LAND. 

A popular  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  lees  satis 
crops  is  that  the  land  has  been  too  often  ' 
and  has,  in  consequence,  become  “ fl&x-sicx. 
theory  received  more  credence  thirty  years  ago 
does  at  the  present  time ; however,,  if  ^ , je,wa„ 
thing  material  in  this  contention  it  would  av  ^ 
demonstrated',  beyond  doubt  many  years  ago..  ^ 

that,  each  year,  in  almost  every  district,  ] land  is  P 
with  flax  for  the  first  time,  and  yet  fails  to  proa  “ y 
quality  and  yield  of  the  crops  of  former  l’eaTgQjneK0f 
to  suffice  to, prove,  the  fallacy  of  .the  theory. 
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the  most  successful  growers  in  my  district  are 
those  whose  farms  have  been,  as  a rule  closely  flajed. 
Sfno  stretch  of  the  imagination  eoold  the  land  or 
t!,e  counties  of  Sligo  and  Mayo  be  considered  as  fiax- 
21  “seeing  that  only  about  200  acre,  aresou-n  annu- 
Slr  in  each  Soonty,  and  the  crop  is  atoays  grown  onthe 
choicest  land.  On  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  Selds 
c rs-Vtinh  flax  is  sown  are  quite  new  to  it,  yet  the 
cmpfare  no  better  than  in  the  most  flawed  districts 
r,f  TTlster  The  same  uncertainty  ns  to  failures  or  good 
crons  is  experienced ; if  anything,  failures  are  more 
rornmon  I have  known  several  instances  where  two 
good  crops  have  been  produced  in  succession  on  the 

6aSomenfarmers  have  an  aversion  to  flax-growing,  for 
the  reason  that  they  believe  it  to  be  most  exhausting 
on  the  soil ; this  opinion,  however,  is  confined  to  a few 
districts  There  is  nothing  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
this  contention;  on  the  contrary,  everything  points  in 
the  opposite  direction.  In  many  districts  the  flax  is 
sown  on  second  crop  after  manuring,  or  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  “barley  leave”;  grass  and  clover 
seeds"  being  put  down  with  flax.  It  often  happens 
that  the  fanner  will  not  risk  the  whole  field  in  flax, 
and  will  sow  a portion  with  oats,  hut  all  being  put 
down  in  grass.  The  hay  crop  and  grazing  following 
will  invariably  be  much  superior  on  the  part  flaxed. 
Not  only  is  this  go,  but  when  again  put  down  with  oats 
out  of  lea,  the  oat  crop  will  be  superior  on  the  portion 
vhich  was  previously  under  flax.  This  circumstance  is 
in  itself  an  inducement  to  many  farmers  to  continue 
flax-growing.  Growers  are  sometimes  blamed  for  sow- 
ing on  unsuitable  soils,  but  I think  it  would  be  a 
difficult  question  to  answer  correctly  which  are  the 
most  suitable  soils  and  which  should  be  avoided. 
Bog,  sandy,  and  gravelly  soils  have  been  condemned; 
vet  some  of  the  best  crops  I have  scutched  were  grown 
.on  such  soils.  That  flax  can  be  grown  successfully  on 
medium  and  poorer  soils  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  in  the  best  district  for  land  that  it  is  grown 
most  extensively,  but  rather  in  the  poorer  and  medium 
districts.  As  a general  rule,  it  is  on  the  real  good 
lands  that  flax-growing  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 
Experience  shows  that  extra  rich  soil  is  not  a necessity, 
bat  rather  a drawback,  from  the  fact  that  a flax  crop 
immediately  following  a manured  green  crop  is  seldom 
as  successful  as  where  the  soil  has  been  impoverished 
by  an  intervening  oat  or  barley  crop. 


EXCESSIVE  USE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  MANURE. 

The  increased  use  of  artificial  manure  is  referred  to 
by  some  as  a cause  of  deterioration.  Probably  this 
opinion  lias  been  formed  after  an  occasional  experi- 
ence of  the  use  of  such  fertilisers  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  generally  gives  a great  increase  in  the  bulk  of 
straw,  but  a decrease  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  fibre. 
Irish  growers  have  long  known  the  effect  of  the  appli- 
cation of  such  manure,  and  few  would  now  think  of 
applying  it.  I have  no  doubt  if  the  general  custom 
was  to  sell  the  flax  on  foot,  as  on  the  Continent,  ni- 
trate of  soda  would  be  more  generally  applied,  but  as 
Irish  growers  have  the  experience  of  seeing  how  their 
crop  works  out  at  all  stages  of  handling,  and  also  in  the 
scuteli-mill,  and  knowing  the  results  of  their  manurial 
and  other  experiments,  both  as  regards  quality  and 
vield  of  fibre,  they  are  naturally  much  more  experienced 
in  the  proper  manurial  treatment  than  the  Continental 
farmer,  whose  interest  in  the  crop  ends  when  it  has 
been  grown,  and  whose  chief  aim  is  to  produce  the  big 
bulk  on  the  ground. 


Experience  has  proved  that  the  use  of  a -potassic  Appendix  3. 
manure  is  most  beneficial.  The  Department's  experi- 
ments point  more  or  -less  in  that  direction ; and  my 
own  experience  is  that,  while  in  some  instances  it  may 
not  show  any  apparent  benefit  on  land  where  there  is 
already  a sufficiency  of  potash,  I have  never  -known 
it  to  be  injurious,  and  flax  so  treated  is  superior  in 
quality  and  yield  to  bulk  of  straw.  The  condition  com- 
monly known  as  ‘ ‘ yellowing  1 ' in  the  • early  stage  of 
growth,  when  the  plant  begins  to  grow  into  stalk,  is 
a very  serious  one,  and  has  been  generally  attributed 
to  the  effect  of  night  frosts.  This  is  a mistake,  as  it 
has  now  been  proved  beyond'  doubt  that  it  is  due  solely 
to  an  insufficiency  of  potash  in  the  soil,  for  the  want 
of  which  the  young  plant  starves.  It  is  generally 
noticed  that  parts  here  and  there  all  over  the  field 
are  affected,  while  other  parts  are  untouched,  and 
growing  free  “and  healthy -looking.  This  alone  should 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  frost  could  not  have  been 
the  cause,  otherwise  all -would  be  affected  alike.  I have 
never  known  “ yellowing  ” to  occur  when  potash  had 
been  applied,  and  have  often  noticed  in  fields,  part  of 
which  had  received  this  application  and  the  remainder 
none,  that  the  former  produced  a superior  crop,  whilst 
the  latter  was  a partial  failure.  In  favourable  seasons  the 
affected  parts  of  the  crop  may  in  a short  time  recover 
and  show  little  apparent  damage,  while  in  other  sea- 
sons the  crop  may  not  recover  and  may  die  out 
altogether,  the  result  being  total  failure.  Before  the 
beneficial  effect  of  a potassic  manure  was  known,  and 
when  superior  crops  were  more  common,  total  failures 
were  occasionally  experienced ; but  now  that  this  treat- 
ment has  become  general,  total  failures  are  much  less 
frequent.  We  have  fewer  remarkably  bad  crops;  but  at 
the  same  time  a great  deal  fewer  really  good  crops. 

UNFAVOURABLE  SEASONS. 

Everyone  is  agreed  that  the  successful  production  of 
all  crops  depends  to  a great  extent  on  the  character 
of  the  season,  but  this  is  a matter  oyer  which  we  have 
no  control.  However,  meteorological  statistics  will 
show  that  taking  a number  of  years  together  there  is 
no  material  change  in  the  seasons.  In  the  past  we 
have  had  our  good  and  onr  bad  seasons,  and  these  con- 
ditions are  certain  to  continue.  But,  judging  by  the 
statistics  of  the  daily  rainfall  and  temperature  during 
the  flax-growing  months — which  can  be  the  only  test 
of  this  matter — it  cannot  be  said  that  the  favourable 
season  is  always  followed  by  the  superior  crop;  very 
inferior  flax  having  been  produced  in  the  most  favour- 
able seasons.  The  years  1893  and  1894  were  remarkable 
for  the  superior  quality  of  the  Dutch  seed,  and  produced 
splendid  crops.  The  following  year,  1895,  was  remark- 
able for  the  inferior  quality  of  the  seed,  which,  more- 
over, was  both  scarce  and  dear — so  scarce  indeed  that 
the  supply  ran  short  at  sowing  time,  and  many  growers 
who  required  a few  pecks  to  complete  -their  require- 
ments were  compelled  to  use  some  of  the  old  seed  of 
the  previous  year.  The  crop  produced  from  the  seed 
of  1895  was  the  worst  in  my  experience,  and  often 
failed  to  pay  working  expenses;  but  it  was  rather 
strange  that  when  sown  in  the  same.  field  the  old  seed 
of  the  previous  year  almost  invariably  produced  a 
crop  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  splendid  crop 
of  1894.  A careful  examination  of  the  weather  statis- 
tics of  three  years,  1893-1895,  will  show  that  the  last 
was  the  most  favourable.  This  indicates  that  while  the 
character  of  the  season  is  a most  important  factor, 
even  in  the  most  favourable  season  a good  crop  cannot 
be  produced  from  inferior  seed- 


II.  DETERIORATION  OF  SEED  THE'  PRINCIPAL  CAUSE  OF  THE  DECLINE. 


I have  for  many  years  been  aware  that  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  seed  has  been  the  main  cause  of  un- 
satisfactory flax  crops,  and  I believe  that  this  has  now 
been  generally  recognised  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  carefully  studded  the  matter.  This  is  shown 
by  the  increased  care  and  attention  that  is  being  exer- 
cised of  late  years  in  the  selection  of  seed  by  both  mer- 
chants and  growers.  The  slight  improvement  which  is 
now  becoming  apparent  in  the  industry  may  be  attri- 
buted  altogether  to  the  increased  care  taken  in  the 
selection  of  seed,  and  to  the  more  general  application  of 
a potassic  manure.  I will  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
quality  of  the  seed  is  the  predominant  factor  in  suc- 
cessful flax  production.  In  the  year  1898  I noted  all 
the  lots  of  flax  I scutched,  as  well  as  the  seed  from 
which  they  were  produced — Riga  and  Dutch.  I 


scutched  about  half  and  half  of  each.  That  from  the 
Dutch  produced  an  average  return  of  only  £8  5s.  Od. 
per  statute  acre,  while  that  from  Riga  produced  an 
average  return  of  £18  4s.  Od.,  or  a difference  in  favour 
of  Riga  of  almost  £10  per  acre.  In  several  other  sea- 
sons I found  a difference  of  from  £4  to  £8  per  acre 
in  the  returns  from  the  two  seeds,  in  the  majority  of 
years  the  Dutch  being  superior,  one  season  showing  a 
difference  in  favour  of  Dutch  of  over  £5  per  acre.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  we  will  have 
good  and’  bad  seed  of  both  classes  each  year,  and  I have 
often  found  remarkable  differences  in  the  results  from 
the  same  class  of  seed,  but  of  different  brands.  Even 
with  the  same  brands  shipped  by  the  same  merchant 
there  may  be  equally  different  results,  it  often  occur- 
ring that  the  earlier  shipments  are  superior  and  the 
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later  inferior,  so  that  it  is  always  a wise  policy  to 
secure  requirements  from  the  first  consignments. 

The  following  are  a few  cases  in  point  selected  from 
many  which  have  come  under  my  notice  : — 


1895 — E,.  H.  sowed  28  pecks  Dutch 
seed,  produced  56 
stones,  valued  at  5s. 

9d.  per  stone ; at  7 
pecks  per  statute  acre, 
realised  about  ...  £4  0 6 per  f 
„ ,,  sowed  4 pecks  old 

Dutch  of  previous 
year,  produced  29 
stones,  valued  at  7/6 
per  stone,  realised 
about  ...  ...  £19  0 6 ,. 


Difference  in  favour  of  1894  seed  ...  £15  0 0 


I.  sowed  18  pecks  Dutch 
seed,  produced  84 
stones,  sold  at  6s.  8d. 
per  stone,  realising 

about  ...  £10  4 

sowed  8 pecks  Riga, 
produoed  65  stones  at 
7s.  9d.,  realising 

about  £22  0 


Difference  in  favour  of  Riga  ...  £11  16  4 


1900 — J.  D.  sowed  28  pecks  of  a 
certain  brand  of  Riga 
bought  early  from  first 
shipments,  produced 
158  stones,  valued  at 
7s.  3d.  per  stone, 

realising  about  ...  £14  6 0 
„ ,,18  pecks  of  same 

brand  bought  at  seed 
time  out  of  later  ship- 
ments, produced  59 
. stones,  valued  at  6s. 

9d.  per  stone,  realising  £7  14  10 


Difference  in  favour  of  first  seed  ...  £6  11  2 


1905 — S.  M.  sowed  14  pecks  Dutch 
seed,  produced  64 
stones,  sold  at  7s.  9d. 
per  stone,  realising 

about  £12  8 0 

„ „ 14  pecks  Riga,  pro- 

duced 32  stones,  sold 
at  7s.  realising  ...  £5  12  0 


Difference 


favour  of  Dutch  , 


3 16  0 


1904 — J.  B.  sowed  42  pecks  Dutch 
bought  from  A,  pro- 
duced 125  stones, 
valued  at  7s.  3d., 

realising  £7  11  0 

sowed  4 pecks  Dutch 


bought  from  B,  pro 
duced  26  6tones,  valued 


at  7s.  9d.  realising...  £17  12  7 
Difference  in  favour  of  B ...  £10  1 7 


1904 — J.  S.  sowed  9 pecks  Dutch 
bought  from  C,  pro- 
duced 39  stones,  sold 
at  7s.  9d.,  realising  £11  15  0 
,,  „ sowed  5 pecks  Dutch 

bought  from  D,  at 
seed  time,  produced  5 
stones  41bs,  sold  at 
6s.  3d.,  realising  ...  £2  4 0 


Difference  in  favour  of  O 


£9  11  0 


Many  scutch-mill  owners  have,  no  doubt,  had  numer- 
ous similar  experiences.  In  each  of  the  cases  above 
mentioned  the  two  seeds  were  sown  in  the  same  field, 
all  of  which  had  received  the  same  previous  treat- 
ment, and  the  two  crops  were  treated  alike  in  every 
particular — grown  in  same  season,  cultivated  and 
handled  by  the  same  farmers  and  labourers,  scutched 
in  same  mill,  and  sold  in  same  market. 


No,,',  even  assuming  tint  the  growers  mi 
were  careless— which  I do  not  admit-in 
would  the  growers  be  likely  to  reduce  the  return 
their  crop  by  from  £6  to  £15  per  SC  !?» 
by  using  inferior  seed  P While  we  X Jg£ 

on  n foreign  supply  ,t  is  certain  that  thsse 
factory  conditions  will  continue,  and  they  mav  C 
more  marked.  J wcome 

It  may  be  asked— if  the  quality  of  the  u 
deteriorated,  what  is  the  cause  P It  may  be  awoUnw  \ 
for  to  a small  extent  only  by  the  demand  for  cheap  1 
The  question  of  price  is  still  an  important  one  with  I 
many  growers  and  it  is  but  natural  for  seed  merchants  ! 
to  cater  for  tho  demand,  and  to  import  inferior  seed 
which  they  can  sell  at  a profit^-especially  when  there 
is  so  little  apparent  difference  in  the  quality  of  good 
bad,  and  indifferent  seed.  But  this  has  always  been 
tho  case  more  or  less,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
late  years  much  of  the  seed  supplied  in  Ireland  is 
qUite  equal  to  the  average  to  be  obtained  by  the 
growers  on  the  Continent.  Can  the  Dutch  or  Russians 
supply  pure  seed  of  a good  breed?  It  is  apparent 
they  cannot,  and  that  they  have  not  got  it  for  their 
own  use;  for  as  I have  already  shown  the  quality  and 
yield  of  the  crop  in  Holland  and  Russia,  on  which  ire 
are  entirely  dependent  for  our  seed  supply,  has  fallen 
away  as  in  the  case  of  the  crop  in  Ireland,  and  this 
circumstance  is  attributed  by  growers  in  those  countries 
to  the  use  of  inferior  seed.  Seeing  that  in  Holland, 
and  even  in  Russia,  which  is  the  parent  country  of  ali 
flaxes,  no  measures,  such  as  those  adopted  in  the 
case  of  other  crops,  have  been  taken  to  maintain  and 
improve  tho  quality  of  the  seed  for  sowing  purposes, 
and  that  such  seed  is  saved  from  the  crop  as  it  is 
grown — long,  short,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent— with- 
out any  selection  whatever,  is  it  not  likely  that  the 
breed  is  becoming  deteriorated  or  run  out?  It  is 
natural  that  it  should  be  so,  as  it  would  be  with  any 
other  crop,  but  in  a more  marked  degree,  if  treated 
ivitli  the  same  neglect.  Why  should  flax  be  consi- 
dered tho  one  exception  to  the  universal  law'  of  nature 
— that  like  produces  like? 

It  is  certainly  very  strange  that  so  much  attention 
has  beon  given  in  this  direction  to  the  improvement  of 
live  stock  and  of  all  farm  crops  except  flax,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  standard  of  excellence  has  been  not  only 
maintained',  but  in  many  instances  vastly  improved: 
and  that  in  no  country,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain,  has 
anything  of  that  nature  been  attempted  in  regard  to 
flax.  To  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  crop  in  this  and  other  countries. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  cannot  be  any  great 
deterioration  when  we  still  have  occasional  crops 
yielding  eight  stones  per  peck  of  seed  sown.  But  it 
must  he  admitted  that  such  crops  are  much  more 
exceptional  now  than  in  earlier  years,  when  the  land, 
generally  speaking,  was  in  poorer  condition.  Such 
yields  should  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  Eva 
in  inferior  crops  a considerable  proportion  of  the  seed 
sown  does  produce  quite  that  yield,  and  it  is  possible 
by  proper  selection  to  produce  a uniform  crop  of  lone, 
sound  stalks,  such  ns  are  to  be  found  in  small  propel 
tion  in  every  crop.  In  this  connection  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  flax  progresses  durin? 
its  growth.  Almost  without  exception,  the  brairds  come 
up  evenly  and  healthy,  and,  at  the  early  stages,  are 
very  uniform,  few  inferior  plants  being  seen ; but  a 
change  takes  place  when  they  are  about  from  three 
to  six  inches  long,  and  it  will  be  notioed  that  while 
a small  proportion  of  plants  are  growing  well  the 
greater  proportion  are  falling  behind.  This  change 
becomes  much  more  marked  as  the  crop  reaches 
maturity,  when  there  will  be  a small  proportion  o 
stalks,  probably  forty  inches  long,  all  of  a superior, 
sound  and  strong  quality,  and  a much  larger  Pr0P<’ 
tion  of  stalks  of  various  lengths  from  nine  to  twen . 
inches,  which  are  of  an  inferior  and  weak  quality,  an 
from  which  tow  is  chiefly  produced.  If  a farmer  fou? 
an  oat  or  other  crop  growing  in  the  same  m^ner 
would  rightly  conclude  the  seed  was  at  fault, 
would  have  a change  the  following  year.  Suppo* 
farmer  sows  a field  with  turnips,  the  cultivation 
manuring  of  which  are  uniform  and  perfect,  bu 
crop  finished  up  something  as  follows  :7"?Jie 
and  sound  turnip,  the  next  six  or  eight  sm  ^ 
scraggy  and  inferior,  and  so  on  all  over  the  ne 
would  at  once  know  that  the  seed  was  at  fault- 
prove  the  crop  he  would  select  a quantity  or  the  F' 
roots  for  seed.  This  is  exactly  what  would  e 
if  there  were  no  other  means  of  selection, 
doubt  good  results  would  follow;  but  fortuna  j 
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this  crop  and  for  all  others,  with  the  exception  of  flax, 
there  are  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  who  make  this 
selection  their  business  with  great  benefit  to  farmers. 

This  uneven  growth  is  becoming  more  marked  each 
year  in  the  countries  from  which  we  get  our  seed  sup- 
ply as  well  as  in  Ireland.  Now,  if  the  principle  that 
“like  produces  like”  applies  to  flax,  as  to  all  other 
crops,  and  that  the  seed  from  the  long  stalks  produces 
a similar  long  and  sound  stalk,  and  that  the  seed  from 
the  short  stalks  produces  a similar  short  and  inferior 
stalk,  then  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  real  improvement 
of  the  crop  is  to  be  found  in  breeding  from  long  and 
sound  stalks. 

I have  already  proved  this  principle  sound  in 
practice  by  experiments  which  I have  earned  out, 
and  which  I hope  to  continue  on  a much  larger  scale, 
and  I can  therefore  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
growers. 

Some  seasons  the  weather  may  be  unfavourable  at 
sowing  time,  and  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  seed 
may  germinate  at  first;  at  a later  stage  the  remainder 
may  germinate,  in  which  case  there  will  be  a second 
growth,  and  consequently  plants  of  different  ages  coming 
up  together.  This  is  sometimes  given  as  a reason  for 
the  variation  in  the  length  of  the  stalks,  but  it  is 
a condition  which  only  occasionally  occurs,  and  when 
it  does  the  second  growth  will  probably  finish  as  long 
as  the  first;  although  when  the  crop  is  being  pulled 
the  second  growth  will  only  be  in  flower  or  at  a slightly 
more  advanced  stage.  To  show  that  this  circumstance 
cannot  account  for  the  great  proportion  of  inferior 
plants,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  those  short,  stunted 
stalks  are  found  to  be  equally  as  well  matured  as  the 
longer  ones.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  an  open  question 
which  stalks  produce  the  largest  and  heaviest  seed. 
If  the  long  stalk  produces  the  heavy  seed  and  the 
short  stalk  a smaller  and  lighter  seed,  then  it  should 
be  an  easy  matter  to  procure  machinery  to  separate 
the  light  from  the  heavy,  the  latter  being  used 
for  sowing  and  the  former  for  feeding  purposes. 
This  is  a matter  which  requires  investigation.  Experi- 
ments should  also  be  carried  out  to  ascertain  the 
reproductive  qualities  of  mature  and  immature  seeds 
from  the  same  crop,  so  as  to  determine  the  proper 


stage  at  which  to  pull  in  order  to  secure  the  most 
productive  seed. 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  flax- 
seed can  be  saved  successfully  in  this  country.  The 
fact  that  in  the  early  history  of  flax-growing  in  Ire- 
land it  was  the  custom  to  save  sowing  seed  from  the 
home-grown  crop  not  only  .for  Irish  use,  but  for  ex- 
portation, would,  however,  go  to  show  that  seed  can 
be  saved  in  this  climate.  In  this  connection  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  Millisle  flax  experiments,  when 
the  seed  from  about  30  acres  was  saved  successfully 
in  each  of  four  different  seasons,  sometimes  under 
most  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  and  with  only 
moderate  attention.  I'  myself  have,  in  five  different 
seasons,  saved  a quantity  of  seed  very  successfully,  and 
found  that  weather  which  will  save  oats  fairly  well  will 
do  the  same  for  flax,  and  I believe  this  to  be  the  ex- 
perience of  all  those  who  have  put  seed-saving  into 
practice.  It  may  be  said  that  the  sowing  of  home- 
grown seed  has  been  often  tried,  and  that  the  results 
have  not  proved  satisfactory.  This  is  likely  to  be 
correct;  for  if  those  farmers  who  have  tried  it  had 
found  it  to  be  an  advantage  the  probability  is  that 
they  would  have  continued  the  system.  However,  on 
this  question  also  there  are  various  testimonies.  Some 
have  had  good  results ; others  quite  the  opposite.  But 
it  is  probable  the  results  were  determined  mainly  by 
the  character  of  the  crop  from  which  the  seed  was 
saved.  I have  generally  found  the  resulting  crop  to  be 
similar  to  the  parent  one,  having  all  its  deficiencies  and 
characteristics.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
seed  saved  from  the  home-grown  crop  taken  as  it  is 
grown  would  effect  any  improvement ; but  the  saving 
of  seed  taken  from  selected,  stalks,  thereby  securing  a 
pedigree  stock,  is  quite  a different  thing,  and  one  cer- 
tain to  be  attended  with  marked  success. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  would  take  a great  many 
years,  and  be  an  almost  hopeless  task,  to  secure  suffi- 
cient selected  seed  for  the  full  requirements  of  Ire- 
land. I do  not  hold  that  view,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
I believe  it  to  be  quite  possible  and  practicable  to 
secure,  in  a very  few  years,  an  adequate  supply  at 
a very  moderate  cost. 


Appendix 


III.  A SCHEME  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SEED. 


The  existing  flax  improvement  schemes  I calculate 
are  carried  out  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  £3000,  or 
what  would  be  equal  to  an  annual  expenditure  of 
£330  in  each  of  the  nine  flax-growing  counties. 
I suggest  that  in  future  these  funds  should  he 
devoted  entirely  to  seed  selection,  and  that  this  work 
should  be  undertaken  in  the  counties  in  question  by 
the  respective  County  Committees  of  Agriculture  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
as  may  best  be  arranged.  For  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  this  proposal  should  work  out  I will  outline  one 
county  scheme  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  the 
others.  There  should  be  three  centres  chosen  in  the 
county  for  the  purpose  of  the  scheme,  and  a practical 
man  should  be  appointed  to  cany  out  the  work  at  each 
centre.  The  centres  should  be  selected  in  districts 
where  sufficient  land  of  a suitable  dry  and  dean 
nature  could  be  obtained  at  a moderate  rent,  and 
where  water  and  ponds  of  a good  quality  for  retting 
purposes  would  be  available. 

The  matter  of  flax  improvement  is  most  urgent  if 
the  flax-growing  industry  is  to  he  retained  in  Ireland. 
As  it  would  be  rather  a slow  process  to  select  only 
from  specially  good  plants  picked  almost  stalk 
by  stalk,  I propose,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  scheme  into  practical  shape  more  quickly,  a 
rougher  and  more  expeditious,  but  at  the  same  time 
a very  reliable,  method  of  selection  for  the  first  year’s 
operations.  Ten  acres  of  suitable  flax  should  be  pur- 
chased at  each  centre.  This  would  require  to  he  a 
medium  standing  crop,  of  as  good  a breed  as  could  be 
obtained,  as  a much  better  selection  could  be  made 
from  such  a crop  than  from  a heavy  and  lodged  one. 
The  flax  should  be  allowed  to  become  more  fully 
matured  than  is  usual,  and  should  be  pulled  at  the 
Bame  time  in  two  qualities  or  grades.  The  long  flax  (say 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  crop)  would  be  winnowed 
and  saved  for  seed  purposes.  This  seed  would  be 
obsignated  “ selected  seed. " The  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  Crop,  which  would  be  composed  of  short 
and  inferior  flax,  could  be  retted'  and  handled  in  the 
ustin.  manner.  In  addition,  a quantity  of  flax,  about 


as  much  as  would  produce  two  bags' of  seed,  should  be 
specially  selected,  almost  stalk  by  stalk,  so  as  to  estab- 
lish a pedigree  or  stock  seed.  This  might  have  to  be 
obtained  from  crops  other  than  those  purchased  in 
connection  with  the  scheme,  in  which  case  the  straw 
would  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  I estimate  it  would 
cost  about  £7  per  bag  of  seed.  This  special  selection 
should  be  continued  each  year  so  as  to  maintain  and 
further  improve  the  standard  of  excellence.  This 
seed,  and  that  produced  from  it,  would  be  termed 
“ pedigree  seed.” 

FIRST  YEAR. 

The  first  year's  operations  should  work  out  approxi- 
mately in  each  county  as  follows  : — 


Expenses. 

10  acres  flax  purchased  at  £10  per  acre 
This  price  to  include  carting  to  stack- 
yard and  to  and  from  retting  ponds  as 
required 

Rush  bands  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre  ... 

Pulling  at  30s.  per  acre 

Winnowing  and  stacking  one-third  of  crop 
at  20s.  per  acre 

Rippling  and  cleaning  seed  from  same  at 
20s.  per  acre 

Steeping  and  stacking  same  at  20s.  per  acre 

Steeping,  spreading,  lifting  and  stacking 
two-thirds  of  crop  in  the  usual  way  at 
25s.  per  acre 

Rent  of  store,  stackyard  and  ponds  ... 

Two  bags  specially  selected  seed  at  £1  per 
bag  ...  ...  — . ••• 

Machinery  for  rippling  and  cleaning  seed 

Bags  for  seed  at  Is.  each 

Scutching  240  stones  flax  at  Is.  3d.  per 
stone 

Salary  of  manager  (1st  year) 

Insurance 


£ s. 


3 6 
3 6 


0 

0 

0 

3 


8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total  expenses  ...  ...£221  3 3 
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Receipts. 

10  acres  flax  estimated  to  produce  24  stones 
per  acre,  or  240  stones  in  all,  at  6s. 
per  stone 

Tow  of  same  at  os.  per  acre  ...  ... 

Two  bags  specially  selected  or  pedigree 
seed  at  £7  per  bag 

10  bags  selected  seed  at  £2  per  bag  . . . 


Expenses 

Receipts 


..  £475 
..  404 


72  0 
2 10 


amounting  to  a total  deficit  of  £213  12s.  for  the  3 
centres  in  each  cqunty. 


Total  receipts  . 

Expenditure 

(Receipts 

Deficit 


..  £108  10  0 


£112  13  8 


This,  at  3 centres  in  each  county,  would  mean  a total 
deficit  of  about  £338  Is.  per  county. 

I calculate  yield  of  seed  at  3*  bags  per  acre,  as  1 
understand  this  was  the  amount  obtained  from  the 
crops  bought  for  the  Millisle  flax  experiments. 

BEOOND  YEAR. 

There  would  be  two  bags  of  “ pedigree  seed  ” and 
ten • bags  “selected  seed*  available  at  each  centre, 
for  the  second  year’s  work.  Twenty-four  acres  of  suit- 
. able  flax  land  should  be  rented,  or  enough  to  sow  these 
twelve  bags,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  somewhat 
thinner  than  is  usual  with  the  object  of  -procuring  a 
better  developed  seed.  It  should  be  possible  to  secure 
such  land  at  a rent  of  £8  per  acre  j this  rent  to  include 
all  cultivation  and  necessary  horse  work,  and  carting 
winnowed  flax  straws  to  the  stackyard.  As  the  crop 
of  this,  year  would  be  all  grown  from  “ selected  Or 
“pedigree  seed”  it  should  all  be  suitable  for  seed, 
and- would  be  pulled  in  the  usual  manner  without  any 
•selection.  I estimate  cost  of  pulling  this  year  at  20s. 
per  acre  instead  of  30s.  as  in  previous  year  when  selec- 
tion necessarily  entailed  more  time  and  expense.  I con- 
sider' that  6 pecks  per  acre  would  sow  sufficiently  thick 
for  this  purpose,  but  as  this  is  a matter  which  should 
always  be  decided  by  the  percentage  of  germination  of 
the  seed  sown,  the  seed  giving  a high  percentage  will 
go  further  than  that  giving  a low  percentage.  I cal- 
culate 7 pecks  per  acre  to  be  ample  in  any  year. 

Expenses.  £ 8.  n. 

24  acres  flax  land  rented  under  conditions 

already  mentioned,  at  £8  per  acre  . O 0 

2 bags  “ pedigree  seed  ” at  £7  per  bag  . 

10  bags  “ selected  seed  ” at  £2  per  bag  . 

Potash,  at  10s.  per  acre  ... 

Sowing  seed  and  applying  potash  at  5s. 
per  acre 

Weeding,  5s.  per  acre  ... 

Rush  bands,  2s.  6d.  per  acre 
Pulling,  20s.  pm-  acre  ... 

Winnowing  and  stacking,  20s.  per  acre  ... 

Rippling  and  cleaning  seed,  20s.  per  acre 
Steeping,  drying  and  stacking,  20s.  per  acre 
2 bags  specially  selected  seed  at  £7  per  bag 
Bags  for  seed,  at  Is.  each 
Rent  of  store,  stackyard  and  retting  ponds 
Scutching  720  stones  flax  at  Is.  3d.  per 
stone 

Salary  of  manager 
Insurance 


Total  expenses  ...  ...  £475  4 0 

This  year’s  reoeipts  are  calculated  On  the  assump- 
tion that  owing  to  the  better  seed  used  the  yield  of 
fibre  would  be  increased  by  6 stones  per  acre,  which 
is  no  more  than  could  reasonably  be  expected.  There 
are  now  four  acres  grown  from  “ pedigree  seed  ' 
yielding  14  bags  and  20  acres  grown  from  “ selected 
“ seed  ” yielding  70  bags. 

Receipts.  £ s.  D. 

24'  acres  yielding  30  stones  fibre  per  acre, 

720  stones  at  6s.  per  stone  ...  ...  216  0 0 

Scutching  tow  value  5s.  per  acre  ...  6 0 0 

2 hags  specially  selected  seed  at  £7  per  hag  14  0 0 
14  bags  from  pedigree  seed'  at  £2  per  bag  28  0 0 

70'  bags  from  selected  seed  at  £2  per  bag  140  0 0 


THIRD  YEAR. 

For  this  year  there  would  be  sufficient  “ pedigree 
seed  ” to  sow  the  usual  "acreage,  and  there  would  also 
be  70  bags  selected  for  disposal.  I suggest  that  this 
latter  should  be  sold  in  small  quantities  to  growers 
throughout  the  county  on  reasonable  terms,  on  con- 
ditions that  a dressing  of  potash  is  applied  to  mil 
before  or  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  that  the  produce 
of  crop  is  kept  separate  and  the  results  noted.  This 
method  of  disposal  should  be  continued  each  year. 
For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  growers  to  select  seed 
on  this  principle  for  their  own  sowing,  I suggest  for 
the  first  few  years  that  they  could  have  their  rippled 
flax  straws  disposed  of  at  each  centre  at  a reasonable 
fixed  price  per  cwt.,  if  delivered  in  good  condition. 
A groat  drawback  to  the  adoption  of  this  system  by 
growers  is  the  difficulty  in  successfully  after-treating 
such  small  quantities  of  winnowed  flax  straws. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  for  this  year  Bhould 
work  out  something  like  the  previous  year,  only  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a considerable  increase  in 
both  quality  and  yield  of  fibre. 


For  this  and  succeeding  years  all  the  seed  saved 
would  be  derived  from  pedigree  stock,  and  of  this 
there  would  be  about  70  bags  for  disposal  in  eacn 
centre,  or  210  in  each  county ; or  a total  in  the  nine 
counties  of  1,890  bngs.  Assuming  that  this  principle 
of  seed  selection  proved)  successful,  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect  that  growers  would  go  in  largely 
for  saving  their  own  seed  from  pedigree  stock,  bo 
that  it  would  be  practicable  in  a very  few  years,  ana 
at  a comparatively  small  expenditure,  to  have  suffi- 
cient. Irish  seed  to  supply  the  whole  requirements  of 
the  country.  I calculate  that  the  sixth  year  of 
these  operations  would  bring  about  such  a result  were 
this  scheme  adopted  in  its  entirety.  . 

One  natural  objection  to  such  a scheme  is,  tn 
there  would  be  a difficulty  in  getting  a change 
seed,  but  surely  a change,  say,  from  Co.  Donega 
Co.  Armagh,  etc.,  etc.,  would  be  all  that  womd  be 
required'.  I question  whether  even  such  a chang 
made  in  Russia,  which  may  be  called  the  parent 
country  of  all  flaxes.  Against  this  objection  we  woum, 
however,  have  secured  acclimatised  eeccl,  8m° 
portant  and  beneficial  result.  But  should  it  e 
necessary  to  have  a change,  this  could  be  « f J 
procuring  the  two  bags  “ specially  selected  seed  ever 
second  year  from  a crop  grown  from  Russian  seed,  or 
every  year~if  it  proved  better.  i. 

In  estimating 'receipts  and  expenditure  I 
give  figures  approximately,  but  I believe  i » 

culated  expenditure  with  a margin  to  v'°rk  , ^ 
the  receipts  below  what  is  reasonably  to  P®0 

I made  no  estimate  for  supervision,  but  assume  tn 
&i,  would  be  moused  by  tie 
the  County  Committees.  Possibly  such  K ^ 
would  oost  much  more  than  I have  esti 
eyen  if  it  did  the  coet  would  be 
with  the  benefits  gained.  The  principle  o 
tiou  ie  w sound  one,  «•  I to™  V 

by  each  of  the  numerous  tests  I have  e 

The  largest  and  most  practical  test  l nau  e 
. net  of  ft  6b.  P».  ” * 

ported  seed.  Assuming  that  by  tms  acr6> 

return  from  the  flax  crop  is  increased  by  total 

which  I consider  a very  moderate  “tuna  , aD 

of  50,000  acres  in  Ireland  it  would  amount 
annual  increase  in  the  value  of  h snpp'" 


0 ® made 


Total  reoeipts  . 


annual  increase  in  the  value  of  the  p]y 

£250,000.  Further,  by  saving  our  m rfy, 

we  would  retain  in  this  country  about  £30^^^ 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,^  P 


— which,  under  existing  - 

£404  0 0 land  and  Russia  for  our  Supplies  of  seen. 
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SELECTION  OF  SOIL. 

Experience  goes  to  show  that  almost  any  soil  which 
is  in  average  condition,  well  drained,  and  clear  of 
weeds  is  suitable  for  flax-growing.  I scutch  flax  every 
vear  grown  on  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  and  I would 
find  it  a most  difficult  question  to  answer  which  class 
of  soil  is  the  most  suitable.  I have  known  a yield  of 
eight  stones  per  peck  of  seed  sown  to  have  been 
obtained  on  very  sandy  soil,  which  seldom  produced 
an  average  crop  of  oats ; the  6ame  from  cut-out  bogs, 
and  where  there  was  still  a considerable  depth  of 
peat;  also  on  thin,  light,  gravelly  soils.  It  does 
not  follow,  by  any  means,  that  really  good  land  will 
always  produce  a superior  crop.  I have  already 
stated  that  flax  is  still  most  extensively  and  success- 
fully cultivated  on  the  poor  and  medium  soils,  and  it 
is  on  the  really  good  land  that  flax-growing  has  shown 
the  greatest  decrease. 


PLACE  IN  ROTATION. 

The  usual  rotation  of  crops  is  as  follows: — 

1st  year— Oats  from  lea. 

2nd  year — Flax  (awell  lea). 

3rd  year — Manured  green  crop. 

4th  year — Oats  or  barley,  with  grass  and  clover, 
oth  year — Hay. 

6th  and  7th  years— Pasture. 


1st  year — Oats  from  lea  . 

2nd  year — Manured  green  crop. 

3rd  year — Oats  or  barley. 

4th  year — Flax  (barley  leave),  with  grass  and 
clover. 

5th  year — Hay. 

6th  and  7th  years — Pasture. 

Owing  to  the  variations  in  soils  the  place  in  the 
rotation  which  will  give  best  results  in  one  district 
may  not  do  so  in  another.  The  most  suitable  “ lay 
in  each  district  can  best  be  determined  by  experience. 
There  is  not  much  in  Irish  flax  cultivation  that  has 
not  been  experimented  on  by  growers,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  method  that  is  generally  practised  in  any 
particular  district  should  not  be  condemned  without 
thorough  investigation.  My  own  experience  is  that 
on  heavy,  sharp  soils,  which  are  generally  compara- 
tively clear  of  weeds,  “awell  lea”  is  very  suit- 
able, and  may  likely  give  the  best  return,  but  on 
light,  rich  soils  the  crop  is  very  likely  to  grow  big 
and  coarse,  with  a large  percentage  of  wood  and  a 
small  percentage  of  fibre  of  an  inferior,  coarse  quality, 
and  on  such  land  better  results  should  .be  obtained 
from  “ barley  leave,”  on  which  there  will  generally 
be  a smaller  bulk  of  straw  but  a larger  weight  of 
fibre  of  superior  quality.  'When  sown  on  this 
“lay,”  grass  and  clover  seeds  are  generally  put  down 
with  it,  and  the  following  hay  crop  is  almost  invariably 
superior  than  if  sown  down  with  oats  or  barley. 

This  system  has  been  objected  to  by  some  authori- 
ties who  claim  that  the  grass  and  clover  growing  in 
the  flax  injures  the  fibre  at  the  root  end  by  making  it 
coarse  and  bare.  I have  never  seen  much,  if  any- 
thing, in  this  assertion;  but,  even  if  so,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  we  can  attain  absolute  perfection 
in  flax-growing.  The  aim  of  growers  is  to  realise  the 
greatest  possible  return  per  acre  out  of  their  crop. 
Whether  flax-growing  is  to  be  continued  or  abandoned 
must  depend  on  the  results  alone.  The  great  majority 
of  growers  would  prefer  to  have  a remunerative  crop, 
even  with  a coarse  root,  than  an  unremunerative  crop 
with  a fine  root.  The  flax-buyers  are  most  capable, 
and  can  easily  determine  the  value.  To  show  that 
there  cannot  be  much  in  this  objection"  I would  point 
out  that  in  districts  where  this  is  the  almost  exclusive 
practice — Coleraine  and  Ballymoney— the  prices 

ruling  in- the  markets  of  these  localities  will  compare 
favourably  with  those- of  any  other  markets  in  Ulster. 
On  land  where  it  is  found  that  “ awell  lea  ” gives  a big, 
empty,  and  unprofitable  crop,  the  other  rotation 
should  be  adopted. 

Flax  is  sometimes  sown  first  crop  from  lea,  with 
occasional  success;  but  it  is  very  likely  to  be  injured  by 
grub;  and  besides,  it  will  not  generally  withstand  the 
effect  of  a prolonged  drought  as  well  as  on  the  others. 
One  thing  in  favour  of  this  “ lay  ” is  that  the  crop  will 
generally  Be  more  clear  of  weeds  than,  on  any  other. 
In  a.  few  districts  it  is  sown  immediately  following  a 


potato  crop,  and  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  successful. 
This  system  has  been  often  tried  in  my  own  district, 
but  those  who  tried  it  onee  did  not  attempt  it  a second 
year. 


CULTIVATION. 

The  farmer  who  has  had  a lengthened  practical 
experience  of  the  characteristics  of  his  soil  should  be 
the  best  judge  of  when  and  how  to  cultivate  it. 
Opinions  differ  asi  to  whether  flax  land  should  be 
ploughed  once  or  twice.  It  is  a matter  which  can 
best  be  determined  by  the  grower.  Ploughing  early  in 
autumn  and  again  in  spring  is  the  most  effectual 
method  of  eradicating  such  weeds  as  scutch  grass, 
etc.,  but  these  weeds  are  not  the  most  injurious  to 
the  crop.  Redshank,  Charlock  and  “ Spurrey  ” are 
much  more  injurious,  and  growers  should  study  the 
best  means  of  combating  them.  Their  seed  is  chiefly 
introduced  from  plants  grown  among  the  previous  oat 
crop,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  land  is 
ploughed  shortly  after  harvest  such  seeds  are  covered 
to  such  a depth  as  to  completely  preserve  them 
through  the  winter,  after  which  they  are  ploughed 
up  again  to  the  surface  and  grow  along  with  the  crop ; 
whereas  if  the  land  is  allowed  to  lie  in  stubble  until 
about  February  before  being  ploughed,  the  action  of 
frost,  together  with  the  multitudes  of  wild  birds  which 
feed  on  these  seeds,  effectually  disposes  of  the 
greater  part  of  them.  This  method  is  now  being  prac- 
tised to  a greater  extent  than  in  former  years,  and  the 
treatment  is  to  be  recommended  in  the  case  of  land 
which  is  infested  with  such  weeds. 

Experiments  have  frequently  been  made  with  a view 
to  ascertaining  the  proper  depth  to  which  land  should 
be  ploughed  for  the  flax  crop.  Continental  experts, 
in  their  first  year's  operations,  recommended  very 
deep  ploughing,  such  as  is  practised  on  the  Continent. 
The  results  proved  this  to  be  a serious  mistake,  and 
it  was  not  continued.  The  usual  rule,  which  I have 
found  to  be  most  commendable,  is  to  plough  ^shallow 
on  light-  soils  and  to  an  average  depth  on  heavy. 
I have  found,  even  on  heavy  land,  where  the  flats  were 
ploughed  deep  and  shallow  alternately  all  over  a field, 
that  the  shallow  ploughing  produced  Hie  superior  crop. 

Early  in  March,  if  in  a suitable  condition,  the  land 
should  get  one  or  two  tines  of  harrowing,  this  being 
repeated  frequently  until  sowing  time.  This  treatment 
is  most  effectual  in  producing  a fine  tilth,  and  will,  at 
the  same  time,  encourage  weed  seeds  to  germinate, 
so  that  when  the  crop  is  sown  the  most  of  the  weeds 
will  be  destroyed.  If  Redshank  or  Charlock  is  preva- 
lent it  is  advisable  to  sow  rather  late,  so  that  their 
seeds  will  have  more  time  to  germinate,  and  will  con- 
sequently be  more  effectually  eradicated.  Wet  labour 
is  detrimental  to  flax,  as  it  is  to  other  crops,  and 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided'.  It  encourages  the 
growth  of  “ Spurrey,”  and  where  this  weed  grows 
strong  the  crop  may  be  completely  choked. 

Flax  should  always  be  sown  on  a harrowed  surface, 
the  tracks  running  crosswise  to  the  path  of  the  sower ; 
this  may  be  expected  to  give  the  most  even  braird. 
Growers  have  been  told  to  sow  on  a rolled  surface, 
but  I consider  such  advice  to  be  most  misleading. 
In  the  course  of  the  rolling  tracks  are  made  by  the 
horses’  feet,  and  the  seed  when  being  Bown  will  natur- 
allv  incline  into  these  tracks,  with  the  result  that  on 
these  tracks  the  crop  will  be  much  too  thick.  The  crop 
will  not,  therefore,  be  uniform,  and  consequently  there 
will  be  a loss  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  fibre.  If 
the  land  is  properly  prepared  before  sowing,  one  run  of 
the  harrow  following  the  sower  and  another  crosswise 
will  cover  the  seed  properly,  and  give  the  most  even 
brairds.  As  a firm  bed  appears  to  suit  flax.it  ^.ad- 
visable to  give  plenty  of  rolling,  especially  on  light 
land.  Whether  heavy  land  should  be  finished  by 
rolling  is  a matter  for  the  grower  to  decide.  If  top  is 
verv  fine,  and  rolled,  it  will  crust  very  considerably 
after  rain,  and  the  young  plant  may  consequently  have 
difficulty  in  breaking  through. 


MANURINa. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  flax  crop 
should  reoeive  an  application  of  a potaesic . manure. 
It  may,  and  often  does,  occur  that  a failure  wall 
result  from  lack  of  potash  in  the  soil,  even  where  the 
very  best  seed  is  sown.  The  result  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s manurial  experiments,  taken  as  a whole,  show 
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that  such  an  application  is  profitable.  From  closely 
watching  the  experimental  plots  during  growth,  and 
from  other  experiments  oarried  out  in  my  district,  I 
consider  the  most  beneficial  application  is  about  4 cwt. 
kainit  per  statute  acre,  applied  in  the  months  of 
January  or  February. 

If  no  manure  has  been  applied  until  Bowing  time, 
I consider  that  the  application  at  that  time  of  either 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash  of  the  same  money  value 
preferable;  good  results  will,  however,  follow  kainit 
even  at  that  period.  Where  seaweed  is  available  and 
largely  used  the  application  of  a potassic  manure  is 
unnecessary.  Experience  goes  to  show  that  where  grass 
and  clovers  are  put  down  with  flax  the  improvement  in 
hay  crop  following  will  alone  compensate  for  the  cost 
of'  manure.  The  use  of  superphosphate  should  be 
avoided,  as  this  will  have  the  certain  effect  of  making 
all  weed  plants,  especially  “ Spurrey,”  grow  most 
luxuriantly,  and  will  have  no  beneficial  effect  whatever 
on  the  flax  plant. 


time  to  sow. 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the 
proper  time  to  sow.  Everything  depends  on  the 
season.  Experience  goes  to  show  that  in  some  seasons 
early  sowing  will  give  the  better  results,  and  in  others 
quite  the  contrary ; however,  in  the  majority  of  years, 
the  earlier  sowing  will  give  best  yield  to  bulk  of  straw 
as  well  as  superior  quality.  It  sometimes  occurs  that 
unfavourable  weather  will  be  experienced  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  continue  until  the  earlier  sown  seed 
has  almost  completed  its  growth.  A change  in  the 
weather  may  take  place  too  late  in  the  season  to  be  of 
material  benefit  to  the  early  sown  crop,  while  the  later 
sown  crop  gets  full  advantage,  and  in  such  seasons  the 
latter  crop  will  probably  be  superior.  As  no  one  can 
accurately  foretell  the  character  of  the  season  it  is 
advisable  to  sow,  if  weather  and  soil  conditions  are 
favourable,  about  16th  to  20th  April. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  seed  should 
be  sown  as  evenly  as  possible.  Otherwise,  one  part  being 
too  thin,  and  another  too  thick,  the  crop  will  neither 
ret  nor  scutch  uniformly,  and  the  results  will  be  dis- 
appointing. However,  growers  are  now  able  to  do 
this  work  well;  a badly  sown  field  being  very  excep- 
tional, especially  since  the  use  of  the  small  liand-sower 
has  become  general. 


to  advise  Riga  seed  for  one  class  of  soil  and  Dutch  for 
another.  I scutch  flax  every  year  grown  in  all  class?, 
and  conditions  of  soils,  and  I find  invariably  that  th 
seed  which  produces  the  superior  crop  in  any  one  soil 
does  so  in  all,  and  I have  never  seen  anything  to  show 
that  any  one  class  of  seed  is  better  suited  to  one  mil 
than  another. 

A most  reliable  guide  is  to  secure  a few  samples 
from  bulk  as  early  as  possible.  Plant  100  seeds  of 
each  in  pots  under  glass,  and  when  the  plants  axe 
grown  to  a length  of  about  six  inches  it  can  then  be 
seen  which  seed  promises  to  produce  the  best  crop  When 
this  test  is  carried'  out  it  will  often  be  noticed  that 
it  is  not  always  the  seed  which  gives  the  highest  ter- 
mination and  the  hoalthiest-looking  braird  which  will 
look  best  when  grown  to  a height  of  from  four  to  six 
inches.  I have  tried  this  method  for  a number  of 
years,  and  have  found  it  to  bo  most  reliable,  iis  I havo 
always  had  results  in  the  fields  corresponding  t0  these 
indicated  by  such  tests. 

It  is  a very  wise  policy  to  have  a sample  of  each  of 
the  most  popular  brands  of  seed  properly  tested  at 
the  Department's  seed-testing  station.  Secure  that 
which  has  given  the  best  analysis;  this  method  being 
more  reliable  than  to  depend  altogether  upon  the 
general  appearance.  It  is  always  well  to  buy  early  as 
first  shipments  are  generally  superior.  Some  mer- 
chants secure  what  is  called  “specially  selected” 
seed,  and  on  the  bags  will  be  printed  “ Superior  (Dutch 

or  Riga)  specially  selected  for  the  firm  of 

If  this  is  a special  selection  made  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  securing  the  most  superior  quality,  as  is  the  natural 
inference,  it  is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one 
that  could  not  be  too  highly  appreciated.  But  if  it  is 
a special  selection  made  solely  to  secure  seed  at  such  a 
price  as  will  increase  the  profit  on  seed  transactions,  it 
is  all  wrong,  from  tho  growers'  point  of  view.  At  any  rale 
it  is  advisable  to  test  seed  sold  under  this  description 
quite  as  carefully  as  any  others.  I have  noticed  that 
seed  taken  from  selected  stalks  is  more  oily  and  slippery 
than  that  taken  from  the  crop  ns  it  is  grown  at  present, 
and  there  is  a more  pronounced  hook  on  the  end 
of  each  such  seed.  It  is  advisable,  even  with  best 
seeds,  to  re-dean,  ns  I find  it  is  possible  with  ordinary 
barn  fans  to  blow  out  a considerable  percentage  of 
inferior  light  seed,  which  could  not  be  expected  to 
produce  a good  crop  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 


QUANTITY  OF  SEED. 

The  amount  of  seed  to  be  sown  per  acre  should 
always  be  determined  by  the  percentage  of  germina- 
tion, and  it  is  necessary  to  test  this  and  sow  accord- 
ingly.  Some  seed  will  germinate  almost  100  per  cent., 
while  other  sorts  may  only  germinate  60.  It  follows 
then  that  if  an  equal  quantity  of  each  be  sown  per 
acre,  and  the  seed  germinating  100  is  about  right,  that 
germinating  only  60  will  be  almost  one-half  too  thin, 
and  vice-versa.  With  seed  germinating  96  to  100  per 
cent.,  61  pecks  per  acre  will  give  quite  a thick  crop, 
but  it  would'  require  10$  pecks  of  seed  germinating 
only  60  per  cent,  to  give  an  equally  thick  crop.  Even 
in  this  matter  the  experience  of  each  district  should 
be  considered',  as  in  some  dictricts  the  most  profitable 
crop  is  obtained  by  very  thin  sowing,  while  in  others 
the  same  quantity  of  seed  would  be  likely  to  produce  a 
coarse  and  empty  crop,  with  fibre  of  an  inferior  quality. 

SELECTION  OF  SEEL. 

The  Department  have  latterly  circulated  each  season 
a leaflet  on  seed  stating  the  respective  merits  of  the 
different  classes  of  seed — Riga  and  Dutch — and 
growers  should  be  guided  considerably  by  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  leaflet.  One  of  the  most 
common  and  most  serious  mistakes  made  in  flax- 
growing is  that  many  growers  believe  their  soil  is 
better  suited  for  one  variety  of  seed  than  for  another. 
The  reason  of  this  belief  is  that  in  some  one  year  they 
have  had  the  two  varieties  sown  in  the  same  field,  and 
under  exactly  similar  conditions,  on©  producing  a 
superior  crop  and  the  other  a partial  failure — a con- 
dition which,  as  I have  already  shown,  does  frequently 
occur.  They  naturally  conclude  that  the  seed  which 
turned  out  badly  did  not  suit  their  particular  soil, 
and  will  pin  their  faith  to  the  other  during  all  their 
time.  Probably  the  ijext  year  the  two  seeds  sown 
under  same  conditions  would  give  quite  opposite 
results.  It  is  much  the  better  policy  to  find  out  which 
is  the  best  seed  in  each  year  and  to  sow  it,  no  matter 
what  the  previous  experience  of  either  has  been. 
Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  more  misleading  than 


WEEDING. 

All  growers  are  well  aware  that  weeds  growing  in 
the  crop  are  injurious,  and  they  know  when  and  how 
to  weed.  Rough  weeds,  such  as  docks  and  thistles, 
are  easily  pulled.  The  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
and  the  most  injurious  are  Redshank,  Charlock,  and 
“ Spurrey” — these  sometimes  grow  so  plentifully  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  pull  them  by  hand.  At  the  usual 
weeding  time  Redshank  has  not  made  much  growth, 
but  it  makes  greater  progress  after  flax  has  attained 
its  length.  If  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of  at  or  before 
sowing  time,  there  is  practically  no  alternative  but 
to  let  it  grow,  which  it  will  not  fail  to  do,  often  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  crop.  Charlock  is  very  easily 
and  effectively  destroyed  by  spraying  with  a three  per 
cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  when  the  flax  is 
from  three  to  six  inches  long,  and  before  the  weed 
plant  comes  in  flower.  This  treatment  has  now  proved 
to  be  most  effectual,  and  does  not  injure  the  flax  in 
the  slightest  degree,  with  tho  exception  of  the  damage 
which  may  be  caused  by  pressure  from  the  horses 
feet,  and  the  wheels  of  the  spraying  machine-  I have 
done  this  on  several  occasions,  and  have  also  closely 
examined' many  other  fields  so  treated,  and  I have  never 
yet  found  the  slightest  injury  resulting  from  spraying, 
even  when  performed  with  a much  stronger  solution  than 
the  one  mentioned,  and  in  every  instance  it  was  most 
effectual  in  the  destruction  of  the  weeds.  No  one 
should  hesitate  to  apply  it  where  Charlock  is  plentiful. 
As  for  “ Spurrey,”  the  best  preventive  is  dry  labour. 
I have  seen  fields  on  which  there  was  a great  quantity 
of  scutch  grass  beiug  weeded  most  effectually  with  & 
flock  of  sheep,  and  no  apparent  injury  being  done 
to  the  crop,  as  sheep  will  not  eat  flax  under  any 
circumstances.  However,  I do  not  recommend  this 
method,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

PULLING. 

The  average  grower  knows  well  the  proper  stage  at 
which  to  pull  the  crop ; it  is  about  the  time  when 
stalk  is  cleaned  of  leaves  half  way  up.  A more  relja 
guide  is  to  cut  a few  average  bolls  straight  across,  sque  z 
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it  the  Eeed ; if  sap  oozes  out  along  it  is  still  too 
r°reen  but  if  the  sap  has  all  been  absorbed  in  the  seed 

rroo  is  then  at  the  proper  stage  for  pulling.  Occasion- 
a grower  will,  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  the 
r,-t  posible  return  from  hiB  crop,  allow  it  to  become 
fdliv  ripe.  This  is  a mistaken  idea,  as  such  treatment 
-ill  reduce  the  quality  and  often  the  yield  of  the  fibre. 
To  obtain  the  best  possible  yield  and  quality,  it  is 
advisable  to  pull  the  crop  when  rather  on  the  green 
side  and  about  the  stage  already  indicated. 

Extra  care  in  pulling  will  be  well  repaid.  If  flax  is 
nulled  neat  and  square  it  can  be  easily  kept  so  in  the 
after  processes.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  operations, 
it  is  found  that  the  good  sound  crop  can  be  pulled 
very  easily  and  satisfactorily,  while  the  same  workers 
will  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  with  an  inferior 
crop.  Generally  speaking,  this  work  is  as  well  done 
in  Ireland  as  on  the  Continent.  I have  seen  many 
fields  being  pulled  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  district,  in  such  a manner  as 
would  not  satisfy  the  average  Irish  grower;  but  as  the 
seed  is  rippled  off  all  Continental  flax  at  some  stage 
before  steeping,  this  operation  has  the  effect  of 
straightening  the  straw  and  squaring  the  ends,  and  is 
mainly  accountable  for  the  neat  appearance  of  the 
finished  article.  In  Belgium,  where  flax  is  rippled  im- 
mediately after  being  pulled,  the  seed,  which  is  used 
for  feeding  purposes,  is  estimated  as  worth  the  total 
cost  of  pulling,  rippling,  and  retting,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  rippling  has  no  injurious  effect  on  the  fibre. 
However,  I could  not  find  that  any  actual  tests  of  the 
results  had  ever  been  carried  out.  The  scarcity  of 
labour  at  pulling-time  prohibits  the  general  adoption  of 
this  system  in  this  country,  even  if  there  was  a slight 
profit'to  be  gained  from  it. 

If  the  weather  is  dull  and  dark,  flax  will  not  be  in- 
jured by  being  left  in  the  stooks  for  a few  days  after 
it  is  pulled ; on  the  contrary,  this  may  improve  it ; but 
if  sunny  weather  prevails  the  sooner  it  is  put  into 
the  retting  pond  the  better,  as  the  sun  will  nave  the 
effect  of  making  brown,  “ scruffy  ” strip  in  scutched 
flax,  which  is  difficult  to  scutch  and  reduces  the  quality 
of  the  bulk.  It  is  much  cheaper  and  handier  to  tie 
the  beets  with  rush-bands  made  for  the  purpose,  which 
will  seldom  cost  more  than  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  than  (as 
is  practised  in  some  districts)  to  tie  with  flax  straw. 


BETTING. 

A great  deal  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  water 
and  ponds  for  steeping  purposes.  These  have  various 
peculiarities  and  characteristics  with  which  it  is 
necessary  for  the  grower  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted. 
Soft  water,  and  a blue  clay  sub-soil  in  ponds,  will 
invariably  produce  a clear  “ blae  ” colour,  and  a 
superior  quality  of  fibre.  With  such  water  and  ponds 
good  results  will  follow,  even  when  water  is  run  in 
after  the  flax  is  placed  in  the  dam.  Hard  spring  water 
in  ponds  with  a gravelly  or  sandy  subsoil  will  generally 
produce  fibre  of  a light  colour  and  inferior  quality.  In 
many  districts  no  other  ponds  are  available,  and  these 
hare  to  be  used.  When  this  is  so,  tbe  best  treatment 
is  to  fill  the  dams  early,  say  in  the  month  of  May , and 
allow  them  to  remain  so  until  required.  There  should 
always  be  a considerable  quantity  of  mud  left  in  such 
dams,  and  they  should  never  be  entirely  cleaned  out. 
By  following  this  treatment  it  will  be  found  that  even 
these  inferior  dams  will  give  fairly  satisfactory  results. 
The  water  should  always  be  stagnant,  unless  where 
there  is  a very  large  body  of  flax  confined  in  a small 
space,  when  a very  small  run  of  fresh  water  may  prove 
beneficial.  Fresh  water  running  through  the  flax  will 
invariably  produce  a light  coloured  fibre,  a colour 
which  I always  consider  to  be  a sign  of  deterioration. 
There  is  sometimes  a special  demand  for  this  colour, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  produced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  yield. 

Lake-steeping  sometimes  gives  a superior  quality, 
but  it  is  found  to  be  very  uncertain.  Should  windy 
weather  prevail  while  the  flax  is  steeping  the  water 
JtB  be  continually  changing  more  or  less,  and  will 
lVS  a s‘m''ar  effect  as  fresh  water  running  through 
the  ponds. 

Newly-made  dams  often  fail  to  ret  satisfactorily  for 
the  first  year.  Where  such  are  used  it  is  advisable 
to  put  in  a few  loads  of  mud  from  some  previously-used 
dam,  so  as  to  supply  the  necessary  bacteria.  Stones 
are  much  handier  and  cleaner  for  weighing-down  pur- 
poses than,  sods,  but  if  a darker  colour  of  fibre  is 
desired  sods  are  preferable. 


There  should  always  be  a sufficient  depth  of  water  _Appeaffix  3. 
in  retting  ponds  to  float  the  flax.  Different  opinions 
are  held  as  to  which  end  of  the  beet  should  be  placed 
uppermost.  I consider  it  is  best  to  keep  the  top  end 
up,  as  it  will  be  easier  then  to  keep  the  beet  under 
water,  and  should  small  portions  of  the  top  end  be 
above  water  for  a time  the  flax  will  not  be  injured  to 
the  same  extent  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  root  end 
were  uncovered.  Placing  in  alternate  rows  does  very 
well.  I'lax  should  never  be  packed  so  tightly  as  to  pre- 
vent free  circulation  of  the  water,  nor  should  it  be 
weighted  down  so  heavily  that  it  will  not  rise  in  the 
pond  when  fermentation  begins.  When  it  does  rise  :t 
should  be  pushed  down  with  a fork,  and  more  weight 
put  on  if  necessary,  but  the  less  weight  the  better,  so 
long  as  it  is  kept  under  water.  Placing  two  rows  deep 
in  ponds  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  will  be  found 
that  one  row  will  be  considerably  more  retted  than 
the  other,  and  if  both  are  mixed  together  the  flax  will 
not  scutch  satisfactorily,  and  the  yield  and  quality  will 
probably  be  reduced.  Where  it  is  necessary,  owing  to 
scarcity  of  convenient  ponds,  to  put  in  two  rows,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  each  row  separate  and  have  them 
scutched  so. 

The  proper  stage  at  which  to  take  flax  out  of 
the  steep  depends  considerably  on  various  circum- 
stances— the  character  of  the  flax,  the  nature  of  the 
pond,  and  the  prevailing  weather.  Whether  it  has 
been  taken  out  at  right  “ grist”  will  be  disclosed  at 
the  scutch  mill.  Each  grower  must  learn  by  experi- 
ence the  best  time  at  which  to  take  flax  out  of  par- 
ticular ponds.  Some  growers  in  my  own  district  have 
become  so  proficient  in  this  matter  that  they  rarely 
make  a mistake  either  way.  Flax  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  steep  carefully,  the  use  of  forks  being  avoided 
where  possible,  as  they  are  certain  to  injure  tbe  soft 
retted  straw. 

I had  exceptional  facilities  for  studying  artificial 
retting  in  connection  with  the  experiments  at  Millisle. 

Countv  Down,  carried  out  by  tbe  Flax  Supply  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the  Department. 

About  thirty  acres  of  the  best  growing  crops  in  that 
district  were  purchased  in  each  of  the  last  three  years ; 
pulled,  winnowed,  stacked,  and  held  over  for  a year. 

This  flax  steeped  the  following  summer  in  wooden 
tanks,  with  water  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  River 
Lys,  and  with  a similar  circulation.  If  this  system  proved 
to  be  the  success  claimed,  it  would  certainly  result  in 
considerable  benefit  at  least  to  the  growers  of  that 
district.  The  seed  would  be  saved,  the  labour  difficulty 
considerably  lessened  as  the  work  would  be  continued 
all  the  year  round ; and  the  extra  cost  of  carrying  out 
this  system  would,  by  increasing  employment,  result 
in  an  all-round  benefit.  This  is  what  is  to  be  hoped 
for,  but  I cannot  see  the  remotest  possibility  of  this 
method  ever  becoming  such  a success  commercially  that 
the  growers  can  be  paid  a greater  net  return  or  nearly 
as  much  as  under  their  usual  methods.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  yield  is  very  materially  reduced,  and  that- 
the  average  quality  is  below  that  of  the  same  flax 
if  handled  in  the  usual  Irish  manner.  The  seed 
is  generally  of  fair  quality,  and  I understand  is  valued 
for  something  more  than  the  cost  of  rippling.  It-  is 
scutched  in  a Belgian  mill  ’at  a cost  of  at  least  from 
os  6d.  to  3s.  per  stone.  To  show  the  fallacy  of  so- 
called  scientific  retting,  I give  the  results  of  tests 
carried  out  by  the  Department  with  Insli-urown  straw 
steeped  in  the  River  Lys  at  Courtrai,  and  which  are 
taken  from  Departmental  Report  of  1893  : — 


TTalf  ton  flax  straw  steeped  once  in  River  Lys  yields 
>st  61bs.,  valued  at  5s.  9*d.  per  stone. 

Half  ton  flax  straw  steeped  twice  in  River  Lys,  yields 
1st.  121bs.,  valued  at  os.  9id.  peT  stone. 

Half  ton  flax  straw  steeped  under  blue  steep  system 
t Lokeren  (which  is  practically  the  same  as  our  Irish 
vstem) , yields  9st.  121bs.,  valued  at  6s.  Id.  per  stone. 


The  report  adds  :- 
ield  and  treated  r 


— “ A sample  of  flax  grown  in  same 
»ld  and  treated  m the  usual  Irish  manner  realised 
’s.  3Jd.  per  stone."  I mention  these  experiments  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  often  put  forward 
that  the  solution  o'f  the  flax  problem  is  to  be  found  in 
relieving  the  “ unskilled  Irish  farmer  and  labourer 
jf  the  crop  when  grown,  and  then  having  it  treated 
3y  skilled  labour.  This  has  now  been  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  with  the  results  stated.  Where  can  more 
drilled  labour  in  Irish  flax  manipulation  be  procured 
than  that  of  the  Irish  farmer  and  labourer  ? They 
bare  the  advantage  of  generations  of  practical  experi- 
ence. Surely  they  cannot  be  so  naturally  stupid  that 
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„ such  should  count  for  nothing.  The  persistent  advo- 
3-  oacyj  by  influential  authorities,  of  foreign  methods, 
although  they  have  never  been  followed  by  a shadow 
of  success  in  this  country,  has  always  prevented  any 
real  attempt  being  made  to  develop,  improve,  and  per- 
fect our  own.  If  the  Millisle  experiments  have  the 
result  of  proving  the  fallacy  of  “ scientific  ” Conti- 
nental retting  as  applied  to  Irish  flax,  the  funds 
supplied  by  the  Department  for  that  purpose  will  have 
been  very  judiciously  and  profitably  expended.  It 
has  been  useless  in  the  past  to  consider  Irish  methods 
of  retting  and  scutching ; the  popular  thing  was  to 
advocate  the  foreign  and  condemn  the  Irish. 

Dew-retting  has  also  been  recommended.  This  is 
the  most  primitive  method,  and  always  produces,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  poorest  class  of  fibre,  and  is 
practised  in  some  districts  of  Russia  and'  other 
countries.  The  flax  when  pulled  is  winnowed,  the 
seed  taken  off,  the  straw  spread  on  fields  and 
allowed  to  remain  so  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
being  turned  occasionally.  By  this  method  it  lias  to  bn 
pulled,  tied,  spread,  and  lifted;  and  the  only  advantages 
are  that  it  saves  the  work  of  steeping,  which  is  not 
the  most  costly  part  of  flax  manipulation,  and  that 
the  seed  is  saved.  At  any  rate,  it  is  impracticable  in 
this  country  for  the  reason  that  at  no  season  of  the 
year  can  dews  be  depended  on  for  a sufficient  time  to 
complete  this  operation,  and  the  probability  is  that  a 
wind  storm  might  occur  during  the  interval  and  leave 
the  straw  about  the  hedges  of  the  adjoining  fields. 
There  is  no  sound  reason  why  such  a retrograde  system 
should  be  advocated. 


SPREADING. 

"When  the  flax  is  taken  out  of  steep  it  should  not, 
if  possible,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  heaps  at  ponds  for 
more  than  24  hours.  If  the  weather  is  very  warm  it 
may  heat,  and  the  fibre  be  weakened  considerably. 
It  is  better  to  have  it  scattered  on  spread-field.  It 
should  be  spread  rather  thickly,  but  at  the  same  time 
well  shaken ; if  thrown  down  in  unshaken  lumps  the 
colour  of  the  fibre  will  be  less  uniform,  and  will  be- 
come striped'  more  or  less.  Very  thin  spreading  is 
likely  to  toss  and  straggle  very  considerably,  and  will 
give  no  better  results  than  thick  spreading  when  well 
shaken.  “ Gating  ’’has  been  recommended  by  some  in- 
stead of  spreading ; but  my  experience  of  both  methods 
is  that,  if  weather  conditions  are  favourable,  spreading 
will  give  the  better  and  more  uniform  quality.  How- 
ever, if  the  weather  is  showery,  the  gated  flax  will 
suffer  less  injury  from  the  rain  than  that  which  is 
spread.  It  will  be  found  a most  difficult  matter  to 
gate  flax  satisfactorily  as  it  is  pulled,  and  with  the 
seed  bolls  on.  It  is  quite  different  with  Continental 
flax,  which  has  all  gone  through  the  operation  of  rip- 
pling, the  seed  holla  being  all  taken  off  and  the  straw 
left  neat  and  square. 

UETINQ. 

As  soon  as  flax  is  thoroughly  -dry  it  should  he  lifted 
off  the  spread-field  aud  tied  in  fairly  large  beets.  If 
heavy  rains  are  prevalent  it  is  advisable  to  lift  the 
flax  even  when  half  dry,  tie  it  rather  slack  in  small 
beets,  and  put  it  up  in  stooks  in  which  it  will  soon 
dry  satisfactorily.  Heavy  rains  at  any  stage  while 
the  crop  is  spread  are  very  injurious,  but  especially 
so  when  freshly  put  down,  and  it  is  safer,  five  times 
out  of  six,  to  lift  the  flax  as  soon  as  it  is  in  proper 
condition.  If  the  weather  is  favourable  and  there  are 
dews  at  night,  a few  days  on  spread  under  such  con- 
ditions may  effect  an  improvement.  After  being  a 
few  days  in  stooks,  the  flax  should  be  stacked  for  at 
least  two  weeks,  preferably  a month,  before  being 
taken  to  the  scutch-mill,  and  much  better  results  will 
follow  than  if  it  was  scutched  off  the  spread-field.  It 
often  happens  that  when  put  in  stores  at  this  stage, 
apparently  perfectly  dry,  it  will  in  a few  days  “ come 
back  ” again,  and  become  so  damp  as  to  lead  to  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  the  scutching,  and  consequently 
there  will  be  more  waste  from  the  scutching  handles. 
When  the  flax  is  scutched  immediately  after  being 
taken  off  the  spread-field,  most  unsatisfactory  results 
will  be  obtained.  As  a rule,  the  straw  at  that 
time  will  have  one  of  two  faults,  and  occasionally 
both  combined.  If  sunny  weather  prevails,  it  wiil 
likely  be  too  hot  and  bristled — a condition  which 
renders  scutching  easy,  but  is  detrimental  to  yield 
and'  quality;  or  it  may  be  too  dry  on  outside  of 
beet  and  too  damp  on  inside,  which  condition  will 
give  even  worse  results.  But  when  stacked  a few 


weeks  the  straw  becomes  of  a uniform  cool  char- 
acter, with  a natural  dampness,  a condition  whkh 
may  be  expected  to  give  best  results.  Some  advocate 
that  scutching  should  be  carried  on  all  the  year  round 
as  in  Belgium.  I consider  this  to  be  most  misleading 
as  any  experienced  scutcher  will  readily  admit  that 
neither  the  same  yield  nor  quality  will  be  obtained 
out  of  the  scutch-mill  in  the  hot  summer  months  as 
in  the  damp  and  cooler  winter  months.  I would  be 
very  much  surprised  if  the  same  rule  did  not  hold 
good  in  Belgium.  It  would  be  an  advantage  in  many 
ways  if  scutch-mills  did  not  start,  nor  buying  com- 
mence, until  a month  later  than  is  usually  the  case" 
All  flax  would  then  bo  in  a proper  condition  for 
scutching,  the  workers  would  be  available  for  har- 
vesting operations,  and  their  employment  continued 
for  a correspondingly  longer  period  in  the  year,  and  so 
much  nearer  to  tlm  spring  farm  work.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  this,  but  they  have  failed 
partly  owing  to  the  desire  of  some  farmers  to  obtain 
a quick  return  from  their  crop.  The  failure  was  how- 
ever duo  mom  to  anxiety  on  the  part  of  some  growers 
to  secure  the  higher  price  which  generally  rules  in  the 
first  markets. 


SCUTCHING. 

No  part  of  flax  work  has  x-eceived  so  much  attention 
as  scutching.  Many  different  machines  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  process  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  scutching,  but  after  short-  trials 
these  wero  fouud  to  be  more  wasteful  on  the  fibre,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  showed  no  reduction  in  cost,  in 
comparison  with  the  usual  style  of  scutch  mills.  The 
latter  hold  thoir  own  against  all  new  machines,  and  until 
flax  can  be  grown  completely  uniform  in  character  no 
better  measure  of  success  can  bo  expected.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  styles  of  Irish  and 
Belgian  mills.  The  Belgian  mills  are  extremely  light 
and  springy,  fitted  with  wooden  stocks,  which  can  be 
shifted  by  the  scutcher  while  at  work;  there  are 
twelve  very  light  handles  on  the  round,  which  are 
run  at  a high  speed.  At  first  sight  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  these  mills  would  not  bo  easier  on  the  fibre 
than  our  much  heavier  and  moro  clumsy-looking  Irish 
mills.  These  are  fitted  with  iron  stocks  and  rims, 
which  are  much  moro  rigid,  while  the  handles  are 
thick  aud  heavy.  There  are  six  handles  on  the  round, 
and  these  are  driven  at  a slower  speed  and  have  a 
much  heavier  stroke  (or  “ bat,”  as  it  is  generally 
termed),  than  those  of  the  Belgian  type.  The  stroke 
of  the  Irish  handles  appears  to  be  much  more  severe 
than  the  light  stroke  of  the  Belgian.  But  all  fan- 
tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  the  Irish.  Even 
with  very  soft  retted  Belgian  straw  the  Irish  mills 
have  invariably  given  more  weight  than  the  Belgian 
mill  which  was  tried-  in  this  country.  This  can  easily 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  at  least 
five  strokes  of  the  Belgian  to  be  as  effective  as  one  of 
the  Irish,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  former  is  much 
more  wasteful.  It  is  plain  that  the  introduction  of 
Belgian  mills  would  be  a retrograde  step,  and  would 
have  a very  detrimental  effect  ou  the  industry.  Efforts 
should  accordingly  be  directed  to  making  the  Irish  mills 
more  perfect. 

To  give  best  results  the  scutch-mill  should  be 
equipped  with  good  rollers  or  breakers.  If  the  straw 
is  put  into  buffing  stock  stiff  and  unbroken  the  amount 
of  waste  will  be  materially  increased,  with  a corre- 
sponding loss  of  fibre.  For  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  workers  the  mills  should  also  be  fitted  with  a 
suitable  ventilating-fan  for  cleaning  out  the  dust. 
Belgian  fans  fitted  to  the  scutching  shaft  haw  been 
recommended,  but  I find  them  to  be  the  least  effectiv  . 
These  fans  can  be  seen  in  several  mills  througbo 
the  country.  They  are,  no  doubt,  quite  suitable 
Belgian  scutch-mills  in  which  only  about  one-fiftn 
the  flax  is  scutched.  Moreover,  the  Belgian  con  - 
tions  of  retting  leave  the  straw  much  cleaner  tn 
those  prevalent  in  this  country.  Consequently  very 
much  less  dust  is  made.  The  Blackman  style  or 
is  much  more  effective  where  suitably  erected, 
important  that  the  farmer  should  send  ms  nax 
mill  as  neatly  handled  as  possible;  a little 
trouble  in:  this  respect  will,  be  well  repaid,  no 
in  what  mill.  , - 

Co-operative  scutching  has  been  reoommanoea,  ^ 
has  received  every  assistance  and  encouragemen 
the  Department.  It  should  prove  to  be  ,ufle , . ‘ t ’ 
however,  co-operative  societies  confine  their  a 
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altogether  to  the  effecting  of  an  improvement  in  the 
scutching,  little  material  benefit  to  the  general  industry 
mav  be  expected.  The  oldest  and  most  popular  socie- 
ties* have  failed  to  show  any  reduction  whatever  in  the 
production  of  tow,  or  any  superiority  in  their  work,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  private  mill-owners  who  charge 
the  same  price  for  scutching,  and  who  have  not  the 
advantage  of  financial  assistance  from  the  Departs 
ment.  This  is  what  it  is  natural  to  expect.  It  is 
more  important  to  endeavour  to  produce  the  superior 
crop,  the  satisfactory  scutching  of  which  is  compara- 
tively easy,  and  is  a mere  detail.  In  view  of  the 
financial  assistance  which  co-operative  societies  receive 
from  the  Department,  and  the  advice  they  get  from 
the  Department’s  experts  and  those  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  these  societies 
are  expected  to  give  an  object  lesson  in  the  market 
on  the  most  beneficial  scutching  to  the  farmers  and 
scutchers  of  the  surrounding  district.  If  they  fail  in 
this  they  fail  in  one  of  the  main  objects  for  which 
they  were  organised.  They  are  also  in  a position  to 
ascertain  and  procure  the  best  qualities  of  seed,  and 
each  member  is  supplied  with  same,  consequently 
superior  crops  and  higher  prices  are  bound  to  follow. 
It  may  be  taken  as  a general  rule  that  the  well-grown 
sound  crop  is  followed  by  top  price,  and  the  inferior 
crop  only  fetches  bottom  price.  By  improving  the 
crop,  you  increase  the  price;  and  that,  to  my  mind, 
is  how  the  greatest  benefit  may  be  expected. 

Regarding  tow  production,  instead  of  making  an 
effort  to  reduce  this  commodity,  members  of  some 
societies  seem  to  make  a boast  of  the  quantity  pro- 
duced, and  the  work  of  private  mill-owners  is  judged 
by  the  same  standard.  The  real  solution  of  the  tow 
question  is  to  be  found  in  improving  the  growth  of 
the  crop  by  some  method  of  seed  selection  and  im- 
provement, whereby  it  should  become  of  uniform 
growth,  like  most  other  crops,  with  a complete 
absence  of  those  short,  inferior  stalks  which  are 
mainly  accountable  for  tow  production.  If  this  con- 
dition could  be  attained,  as  is  surely  possible^  with 
proper  investigation  and  attention,  it  would  then  be 
quite  a simple  matter  to  scutch  satisfactorily,  _ with 
an  almost  negligible  production  of  tow , and  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  fibre  of  superior  quality. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  shareholders  of 
these  societies  become  mill-owners  and  canvassers,  and 
laud  the  work  and  management  of  their  own  mill, 
and  at  the  same  time  disparage  that  of  the  private 
mill -owner  who  may  be,  and  in  some  instances  is, 
doing  much  the  more  beneficial  work.  This  naturally 
becomes  very  aggravating  to  the  neighbouring  mm- 
owners,  and  is  the  sole  cause  of  any  opposition  by 
them  to  the  co-operative  movement. 

'While  not  disparaging  the  co-operative  movement 
in  the  slightest  degree,  I consider  a much  more 
effective  method  of  improving  the  scutching  -would  be 
the  employment  of  a few  competent  and  reliable  work- 
men to  visit  seuteh-mills  and  demonstrate  the  most 
improved  methods;  they  should  stay  in  one  mill  for, 
say,  a week,  or  until  they  had  got  the  workers  and 
machinery  in  a proper  way  of  working.  I know,  from 
experience  of  the  different  districts,  that  there  are 
many  mill-owners  anxious  and  willing  to  improve  lx 
they  only  knew  how,  and  who  would  he  very  desirous 
of  the  services  of  such  experts.  I can  see  no  Bonn 
reason  why  individual  farmers  and  scutchers,  should 
be  penalised  and  denied  the  benefit  of  such  instruc- 
tion simply  because  they  are  not  members  of  oo-opera- 
tdve  societies.  , . ,,  , - , _ 

A most  important  consideration  is  than  tne  c““*" 
actor  of  the  scutching  is,  to  a great  extent,  m the 
hands  of  the  spinners.  If  they  really  desire  better 
scutching  and  are  prepared  to  give  a preference  m 
price  for  superior  work,  such,  as  will  compensate  tor 
improved  quality  and  extra  labour  involved,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  such  a demand  will  be  catered  for.  i 
they  prefer  half  scutching  that  demand  can  also  be 
supplied,  as  it  has  been  by  the  Dutch  growers. 
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thing  is  sure — the  Irish  grower  will  endeavour  to  sell 
his  crop  in  whatever  condition  he  believes  it  will  realise 
the  greatest  net  return,  even  should  that  be 
in  the  rough  straw.  If  a spinner  finds  he  is 
better  paid  by  producing  coarse  rather  than  fine 
yarns,  he  will,  as  a business  man,  go  in  largely 
for  the  coarse  and  curtail  the  fine.  On  the 
same  principle,  if  growers  and  scutchers  find  it  to  be 
more  profitable  to  half-scutch  than  to  finish  out,  they 
cannot  be  blamed  for  adopting  half-scutching.  No 
amount  of  talk  and  theory  will  ever  get  over  this 
sound  business  principle.  It  has  been  a common  cause 
of  complaint  by  scutchers  who  had  improved  their 
methods  that  they  were  not  paid  anything  like  an 
increased  price,  such  as  would  compensate  for  the 
superior  quality  of  work;  and,  as  a consequence,  some 
have  gone  hack  to  their  former  system. 

MA.EKETING. 

As  regards  marketing  facilities,  I consider  that 
growers  in  Ireland  do  not  suffer  under  any  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  Continental  flax  farmers,  at 
least  for  the  greater  part  of  the  season.  Where  it  is 
the  custom  to  sell  all  the  flax  in  the  open  market, 
and  where  large  quantities  are  exposed  for  sale,  the 
competition  is  generally  all  that  could  be  desired.  In 
some  districts  it  is  usual  to  sell  the  real  good  lots  at 
scutch-mills,  a system  which  is  detrimental  to  satis- 
factory competition  in  open  market.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  there  is  little  inducement  for  spinners  to 
send  buyers  to  markets  where  only  the  medium  and 
poor  qualities  are  exposed  for  sale,  consequently  com- 
petition in  such  markets  is  often  very  limited.  I have 
had  a long  experience  of  both  ways  of  selling,  and  I am 
thoroughly  conviueed  that  selling  in  the  open  market 
is  much  the  more  satisfactory  system,  both  to  growers 
and  to  scutchers,  and  I believe  also  to  the  Bpinners- 
There  are  weekly  markets  held  in  some  districts  where 
little  flax  is  grown,  consequently  markets  are  small  and 
few  buyers  attend.  If  such  markets  were  held  fort- 
nightly instead  of  weekly  it  would  be  more  satisfaetory 
to  all  parties. 

A suggested  scheme  for  improving  marketing  con- 
ditions was  the  appointment  of  a Belfast  agent  to 
sell  all  the  flax  scutched  by  the  co-operative  flax 
societies,  and  thus  save  middlemen’s  profits,  etc. 
This  scheme  has  now  had  a fair  trial,  and  with  the 
result  which  it  was  natural  to  expect.  No  circum- 
stance, to  my  mind,  is  more  effective  in  making  a 
buyer  freely  offer  full  value  for  a lot  of  flax  than 
another  buyer  in  sight  looking  for  the  same  quality. 

The  greatest  grievance  under  which  Irish  growers 
suffer  as  regards  marketing  facilities  is  that  in  the 
majority  of  seasons  a number  of  spinners  withdraw 
their  buyers  from  the  markets  before  the  crop  has  all 
been  disposed  of ; consequently  the  later  markets  are  m 
the  hands  of  a few  buvers.  and  prices  naturally  become 
lower.  This  is  one  of  the  most  regrettable  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  our  markets,  and  has  a 
most  discouraging  and  detrimental  effect.  It  is  a 
great  barrier  to  any  general  improvement  in  the 
scutching,  and  creates  6uch  a demand  on  the  part  ot 
growers  to  have  their  flax  scutched  and  sold  early 
Si  the  season  that  it  is  often  more  of  a consideration 
to  them  where  they  can  get  it  scutched  earliest  than 
where  it  can  be  most  carefully  done.  Farmers  can 
easily  understand  that  the  price  of  flax  may  rise  or 
fall  according  to  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Sudden  falls  in  the  price  of  pork,  potatoes, 
butter,  etc.,  are  experienced,  but  when  this  occurs 
the  buyers  of  those  commodities  attend  the  markets 
as  usual,  and  buy  at  market  price.  Why  flax-buyers 
are  withdrawn  from  the  Irish  markets,  and  at  the 
same  time  buying  is  continued  on  the  Continent,  is 
very  difficult  to  understand.  If  the  spinners  would 
all  decide  to  oontinue  buying  until  all  the  Irish,  crop 
had  been  completely  disposed  of,  it  would  have  s. 
very  encouraging  effect  on  the  industry. 
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r Showing  the  Acreage  under  Flax  in  Great  Britain  eor  each  Year  from;  1871 


(Figures  taken  from  “ The  Agricultural  Returns  for  Great  Britain,”  ■published  annually  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries). 


Yearly  average  froml871-5. 

1876, 

1877, 

1878, 

1879, 

1880, 

1881, 

1882, 

1883, 

1884, 


1890, 

1891, 

1892, 

1893, 

1894, 

1895, 


1897, 


1900; 

1901, 

1902, 

1903, 

1904, 

1905, 

1906, 

1907, 


England. 


Acres. 

11,856 

7,366 

7,210 

7,160 

6,970 

8,788 

6.410 
5,097 
4,158 
2,165 
2,435 
2,893 
2,746 ' 
1,856 
2,289 
2,414 
1,787 
1,404 
1,246 
1,750 
1,995 
1,761 

1.411 
895 
465 
457 
630 
824 
916 
551 
437 


Acres. 

731 

239 

243 

98 

73 

182 

111 

92 

109 

55 

41 

169 

900 

327 

80 

38 

10 


21 

31 

3 

3 
1 
1 

4 

3 

5 
9 

4 

figures  not  given 


Acres. 

124 

36 

28 

3 

12 

15 

13 
31 
50 
27 

14 
6 

56 

25 

6 

3 

4 
8 

3 
1 
7 

4 

5 
4 

10 


Acres. 

12,711 
7,641 
7,481 
7,261 
7,055 
8,983 
6,534 
5,220 
4,317 
2,247 
2,490 
3,068 
3,702  ' 
2,208 
2,375 
2,455 
1,801 
1,421 
1,258 
1,760 
2,023 
1,796 
1,419 
902 
476 
467 
640 
835 
925 
563 
441 
263 
372 
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APPENDIX  6. 


Statement  showing  the  Acreage  under  Flax  in  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Hungary,  and  Russia  in  each  year  prom  1880  to  1909. 


[Figures  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Flax  Supply  Association.) 


Year. 

Austria.  | 

Belgium. 

France.  | 

Germany. 

Holland. 

Hungary. 

Russia. 

Acres,  i 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

218,042 

98,993  ! 

158,448 

319,396 

47,518 

24,241 

— 

225,244 

99,167 

150,011 

— 

41,721 

30,292 

3,776,288 

223,583 

99,264 

109,045 

— 

34,293 

26,340 

— 

216,266 

99,368 

107,902 

268,474 

30,635 

30,160 

— 

217,416 

104,566 

110,014 

— 

26,076 

27,432 

— 

211,721 

94,362 

104,713 

— 

31,710 

27,084 

— 

207,687 

96,693 

104,022 

— 

38,213 

25,713 

— 

1887,  . 

215,379 

98,038 

108,845 

— 

38,960 

27,306 

— 

1888,  . 

224,614 

99,254 

87,282 

— 

40,058 

28,447 

— 

1889,  . 

228,124 

84,610 

— 

42,163 

34,051 

— 

1890,  . 

224,268 

— 

80,430 

— 

40,780 

29,749 

— 

214,855 

— 

71,869 

— 

35,832 

30,774 

— 

212,304 

— 

67,152 

— 

30,500 

31,791 

3,175,502 

207,317 

91,933 

72,988 

150,628 

33,823 

33,024 

2,042,920 

1894,  . 

200,759 



81,965 

— 

41,890 

46,752 

2,204,474 

204,881 

75,618 

84,113 

— 

34,680 

49,924 

2,434,836 

208,747 



66,522 

— 

27,890 

46,416 

2,570,789 

1897,  . 

204,691 



60,451 

— 

25,769 

44,079 

2,612,268 

1898,  . 

197,373 



47,599 

— 

19,769 

45,742 

2,536,037 

1899,  . 

171,005 

— 

43,457 

— 

19,760 

45,425 

2,361,204 

1900,  . 

177,067 

49,928 

52,512 

83,147 

28,246 

45,497 

. — 

1901,  . 

177,156 

49,933 

62,076 

— 

32,097 

44,554 

3,734,338 

1902,  . 

176,614 

47,473 

54,330 

— 

33,836 

46,651 

3,788,197 

1903,  . 

163,682 

48,471 

58,391 

— 

35,921 

51,554 

— 

1904,  . 

175,555 

53,545 

66,398 

— 

39,026 

50,417 

— 

1905,  . 

178,366 

49,926 

66,969 

— 

36,531 

50,612 

— 

1906,  . 

178,803 

52,485 

67,972 

— 

38,137 

47,902 

3,345,958 

1907,  . 

154,817 

56,000 

63,385 

— 

41,540 

48,311 

3,370  612 

1908,  . 

123,688 

— 

64,388 

— 

35,553 

— 

— 

1909,  . 

25,500 
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APPENDIX  7. 

Circular  Letter  and  Advertisements  issued  by  the  Committee. 
(1)  CIRCULAR  LETTER. 


Appendix 


Departmental  Committee  on  the  Irish  Flax-Growing 
Industry. 

19  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin, 
8th  March , 1910. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  the  Irish  Flax-growing  Industry  to  transmit,  for 
the  information  of  the  Co-operative  Flax 

Society,  Ltd.,  the  accompanying  copy  of  the  Minute 
appointing  the  Committee,  and  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  have  to  inquire  into  the 
present  state  of  the  flax-growing  industry  in  Ireland 
and  the  causes  which  are  contributing  to  the  decline 
of  that  industry,  and  to  submit  recommendations. 

The  Committee  have  decided  to  hold  public  sittings 
for  hearing  evidence,  the  first  to  take  place  in  Belfast, 
commencing  on  Tuesday,  3rd  of  May  next-  They  have 
also  provisionally  arranged  to  hold  sittings  at  the 
undermentioned  places,  probably  in  May  and  June,  on 
dates  to  be  subsequently  announced  : — 

Armagh,  Ballybay,  Ballymoney  (Co.  Antrim), 
Ballynahineh  (Co.  Down),  Banbridge,  * Clones, 
Coleraine,  Cookstown,  Dungannon,  Limavady, 
Londonderry,  Magherafelt,  Newry  and  Strabane. 

I am  to  state  that  the  Committee  will  be  glad  to 
receive  and  consider  any  views  which  the  Society  may 
desire  to  submit  on  matters  within  the  scope  of  their 
terms  of  reference.  It  would  be  of  convenience  to  the 
Committee  if  the  views  in  question  were  expressed,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  the  form  of  a written  statement, 
which  it  is  desirable  should  be  forwarded  to  me,  for 
their  information,  not  later  than  15th  April  next. 

The  Committee  would  also  be  obliged  if  the  Society 
would  be  good  enough  to  nominate  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives who  would  be  prepared  to  give  oral  evidence 


before  them,  in  supplement  to  the  written  statement, 
at  one  of  the  above-mentioned  sittings.  The  travelling 
and  subsistence  expenses  of  persons  summoned  to  the 
sittings  of  the  Committee  will  be  defrayed  at  the  usual 
rates. 

I shall  esteem  it  a favour  if  you  can  let  me  have,  at 
an  early  date,  a reply  to  this  communication , includ- 
ing, if  possible,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  who  may 
be  deputed  to  appear  before  the  Committee.  It  would 
facilitate  the  arrangements  if  you  would  kindly  state, 
at  the  same  time,  which  of  the  above-mentioned  sit- 
tings would  be  a suitable  centre  for  hearing  the  evidence 
to  be  given  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Geo.  T.  Fidler, 

Secretary. 

The  foregoing  letter,  with  the  necessary  adaptations, 
was  sent  to  the  undermentioned  bodies  : — 

COUNTY  COMMITTEES  OF  AGRICULTURE.— 
Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Cork,  Donegal,  Down,  Fer- 
managh, Londonderry,  Monaghan,  Mavo,  and  Tvrone. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FLAX  SOCIETIES.— Ardstraw, 
Castlefin,  Fyfin,  Letterkenny,  River  Finn,  Stranorlar, 
Swilly  Valley,  and  Urney. 

BOARDS  OF  CONSERVATORS  OF  FISHERIES.— 
Ballina,  Ballyeastle,  Ballyshannon,  Coleraine,  Cork, 
Cork  (Bandon  Division),  Dundalk,  Letterkenny,  and 
Londonderry. 

OTHER  BODIES. — Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 
Belfast  Co-operative  Flax-growers’  Society,  Ltd.;  Flax 
Spinners’  Association;  Flax  Supply  Association;  Foyle 
and  Bann  Fisheries’  Company;  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society:  North-West  Farmers’  Defence 
Association;  and  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society. 


(2)  ADVERTISEMENTS  INSERTED  IN  NEWSPAPERS. 


Departmental  Committee  on  the  Irish  Flax-Growing 
Industry. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion for  Ireland 

“ to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  flax- 
growing industry  in  Ireland  and  the  causes  which 
are  contributing  to  the  decline  of  that  industry, 
and  to  submit  recommendations,” 
propose  to  hold  Public  Sittings  in  Belfast,  commenc- 
ing on  Tuesday,  3rd  of  May,  1910,  for  hearing  evidence 
on  the  subjects  of  their  Inquiry. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  if  flax-spinners,  _ flax- 

Eowers,  scutch-mill  owners,  and  others,  who  desire  to 
y before  the  Committee  their  views  on  matters  within 
the  scope  of  the  Inquiry,  will  furnish  a short  statement 
of  their  proposed  evidence  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  before  the  15th  April. 

By  Order, 

George  T.  Fidler, 

8 ’-cretary. 

Committee  Offices  : 

19  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 

Departmental  Committee  on  the  Irish  Flax-Growing 
Industry. 

The  above  Committee  propose  to  hold  Public 
Sittings  in  the  City  Hall,  Belfast,  commencing  on 
Tuesday,  the  1st  November,  1910.  It  is  probable  that 


these  will  be  the  final  Sittings  at  which  oral  evidence 
will  be  received. 

Any  person  or  bodies  who  desire  to  lay  their  views 
before  the  Committee  on  matters  within  the  scope  of 
the  Inquiry  are  requested  to  furnish  their  names  and 
addresses,  together  with  a short  statement  of  their 
proposed  evidence,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
prior  to,  or  during  the  course  of,  the  Sittings  in 
question. 

By  Order, 

George  T.  Fidler, 

Secretary. 


Committee  Offices : 

19  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 


The  foregoing  advertisements  were  ordered  to  be 
inserted  once  in  each  of  the  following  newspapers  : — 
"The  Northern  Whig”;  “The  Belfast  News- 
Letter";  "The  Irish  News”;  "The  Ulster 
Guardian.” 

In  addition,  advertisements  were  inserted  in 
local  newspapers  prior  to  the  sittings  for  evidence  at 
each  of  the  towns  at  which  such  sittings  took  place, 
announcing  the  date  and  place  of  the  meetings,  and 
requesting  the  attendance  of  flax-growers,  scutch-mill 
owners,  and  others  interested  in  the  industry. 
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Acreage  under  Flax: 

Area  cultivated  by  individual  growers  (f!ol. 

Crawford),  1113;  (J.  Thomson),  3141-2;  (6. 
MtecAuley),  4327;  (S.  J.  Mc.Kcown),  6465 
(P.  O.  Shaw),  6657-60;  (E.  Vegan),  7197-9 
ij_  Zunnon),  7337-8;  (C.  McMahon),  7408 
(/.  Keenan),  7534;  ( J . Kidd),  7977-9;  (J. 

A.  Butter),  8042-3;  ( J . Bell),  8122-3;  (II. 
Murphy),  8756;  (S.  McLaughlin),  9050,  9068 
(J.  MacFarlanc),  10516;  (10516;  (G.  Cum 
mini  is),  10524;  (li.  Craig),  11205-6;  (J.  Scott). 
11527;  (J-  B.  Gamble),  11989;  (J.  Botes). 
12196-7;  (IF.  McClure),  12658;  (.V.  IF.  Tip- 
ping), 13053;  (/.  McElhinncy),  13974;  (IF. 
H.  Fawcett),  14842;  (/-  O’Mahony),  15013- 
(A.  Deane),  15608-9;  (2’.  Kearney),  15795 
(J.  Carden),  15909. 

Average  size  of  lots  of  flax  scutched  (A.  Crombic), 
7852-5. 

Yorkshire  (IF.  M.  Oliver),  16101-3. 

Continental  Countries,  sec  title  Foreign  Countries. 
Decline  ( J . B.  Morrison),  680;  (IF.  Mcllroy),  1095;  (T. 

Macafee),  2842;  (A.  Ghckicre),  13276;  ( Capt . 
Hcrdman),  13600-1;  (2?.  Thompson),  17446; 
(IT.  H.  Webb),  17784. 

Antrim  Co.  (/.  Marchbank),  2366-9;  (S.  B.  Knox), 
3538-40;  (Dr.  Jl.  Love),  3546-9;  (S.  Gibson), 
3679,  3718;  (R.  Gregg),  4371;  (IF.  McCol- 
lum), 4539-40;  ( C . Forbes),  4801. 

Ballymena. 

Considerable  decline  (IF.  Carson),  3786-93. 
Not  a great  decline  (T.  Given),  3910;  (J. 
Young),  4067;  (It.  Gregg),  4371.  Ex- 
planation ( J . Young),  4068;  (C. 

MacAulcy),  4329. 

Ballvmoney  district — Decline  less  than  in  other 
part  of  the  north  (B.  A.  McElderry), 
2611-3;  ( J . G.  Boyd),  2739-41;  (IF.  M. 
Knox),  3077-8, 

Contradiction,  oriticism  of  figures  based  on 
sales  in  Ballymoney  market  (T.  Maca- 
fee), 2890-4. 

Explanation  (22.  A.  McElderry),  2614 ; (J.  G. 
Boyd),  2782. 

• Less  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  but 

still  considerable  [A.  Kill),  3295. 

Braid  district — Not  a great  decline  (,S.  Gibson), 

Armagh  Co.  (T.  IF.  Brooks),  6899,  6900-1;  (P.  K. 
McDonald),  9006,  9028;  ( S . McLaughlin), 

9040;  (T.  Crawford),  9470. 

Slight  decline  (22.  22.  Murphy),  8651;  (P.  Lee- 
man),  8810,  8845. 

Newtownhamilton  district  (P.  G.  Shaw), 

South  Armagh  (Bev.  E.  A.  Foy 1,  9924-6. 

Causes,  see  titles  Climate,  Cultivation,  Demand, 
Dandling,  Marketing,  Labour,  Price,  Quality, 
Yield,  etc. 

Cessation  (F.  Barbour),  16923-4. 

Cork  Co.,  decline  until  quite  recently  ( J . O’Mahony), 
14955-8;  ( T . Kearney),  16708-10,  15713-5, 

15784-6. 

Donegal  Co. 

Castlefinn — Thirty  per  cent.  (J.  B.  Gamble), 
11848-9. 

Donaghoady— Not  a great  decline  (J.  J.  Semple), 
12400-1. 

Finn  river  district  (P.  Kelly),  14300-2. 

Inishowen  peninsula  (J.  Scott),  11616. 
Letterkenny  (22.  Wylie),  14573. 

Stranorlar  (IF.  McGhee),  13722-3;  (/.  McElhin- 
ney),  13975;  (/.  Foy),  14100-1,  14108;  (E. 
McFeely),  14140,  14185. 

Swilly  Valley  (J.  Porterfield),  14398-9;  (IF.  27. 
Galbraith),  14455. 

Down  Co.  (A.  McElvaine),  6842,  6880-5. 

Ballynahinoh  ( J . Bobinsori),  8459-62;  (22.  Morri- 
son), 8539. 

Banbridge  district  {A.  Crombie),  7801,  7903. 
Kilkeel  (A.  Gordon),  7033. 

Mayobridge  ( P . O’Mare),  7508. 

Rathfriland  district  (T.  Carson),  7129,  7153. 
Warrenpoint  district,  thirty  per  cent  decline  this 
season  as  compared  with  last  (C.  McMahon), 
7369-70. 

Eventual  disappearance  of  industry,  question  of,  see 
Future  of  Flax  Industry. 


Acreage  under  Flax — contu. 

Decline  - eoutd. 

Exaggerated  estimate  of  acreage  in  the  sixties,  plots 
for  homo-made  linen  (now  replaced  by  cot- 
ton) included  (22.  A.  Anderson),  16233. 
Fermanagh  12'.  Morrow),  9324 — Practically  extinct- 
(if.  A.  Burke),  11022-5,  11040,  11068-9,  11075. 
General  decline,  decline  in  continental  countries  as 
well  as  in  Ireland  (IF.  Mcllroy),  856-63,  1095; 

(l! apt.  Kurd man),  13500-7 ; (J.  IF.  Stewart) 
16290-9. 

Linen  trade,  position  of,  see  title  Linen  Trade. 
Historv  of  decline  since  American  Civil  War  (2 
Heron),  5-9,  170;  (22.  A.  McElderry),  2611; 
(2‘.  Much  fee).  2843-52. 

Instances  of  total  or  partial  abandonment  of  flax- 
growing  (T.  Mucafee),  2840;  (A.  Hill),  3253- 
4;  (,V.  Small),  3328;  (S.  B.  Knox),  3602-3; 
(IF.  McCollum),  4540;  (J.  A.  Craig),  4712; 
(T.  Met  ier),  5607;  (?'.  P.  Henry),  6C62-3;  [J. 
McDonald),  6G30-30a;  (A.  McElvaine),  6832, 
6835,  6880;  ( T . IF.  Brooks),  6897;  (T.  Canon), 
7149-52;  (J.  A.  Butter),  8042-3;  (/.  Marshall ). 
9142,  9156;  ( J . IF.  Gillespie),  9232;  (P.  Shep- 
herd), 9263;  (2'.  Bannigan),  9621-2;  (IF.  (i. 
Hoey),  0941-3;  (22.  Duff),  10696;  (J.  Carson), 
10904-6;  (IF.  B.  Crawford),  10945-7;  (2?.  II'. 
W.oods),  12G36. 

Labour,  scarcity  due  to  decline  (J.  McBobcrt ),  221, 
290A-1;  (/.  S.  Hannu),  11320;  (/.  Scott). 
11519;  (J.  IF.  Stewart),  16340-1;  (R.  A. 

Anderson),  16233. 

Londonderry  Co.  (A.  Moore),  4848;  (IF.  IFaraocA). 
4889,  4892  ( R . J.  Maeafcc),  4931 ; (D.  IFarif ). 
4949;  (D.  B.  Aiken),  4964;  (IF.  Henderson). 
5346,  5364-5;  (IF.  Rutherford),  5750;  (C.  Con- 
very),  5968;  (T.  P.  Henry),  6055;  (J.  Lough • 
rty).  6087-8,  6360;  {J.  A.  Boss),  6563A-4,  6590 
2;’  (It.  Craig),  11207— Industry  practically 
extinct  (J.  S.  Hanna),  11329,  11334. 
Aglxadowey  district  (Dr.  H.  S.  Morrison),  4474. 
Bellaghy  to  Kilrea— Two-thirds  decline  within 
last  fifteen  years  (J.  Smith),  5938-40. 
Limavady,  decrease  in  number  of  mills  (/ 
Loughrey),  6272-6. 

Mouoymoro  and  Cookstown,  about  the  same  as 
elsewhere  (J.  H.  Cowan),  5014-7. 

Mayo  Co.  (IF.  H.  Faussctt),  14624-6,  14845A-7,  14899- 
901.  . , 

Ballina — I-Iistory  of  decline,  etc.  (T . C.  Perktns), 
15960,  16015-9.  ,T  _ _ ... 

Monaghan  Co.  (T.  Crawford),  9470;  (J-  J-  Ball. 

9702;  (J.  Daly),  9750;  (A.  Car  ruth).  9u4. 
Population,  relation  to  decline  in— Londonderry 
(J.  A.  BosiS),  6590. 

Rate  (J.  IF.  Stewart),  16275-6. 

Sligo  Co.  (J..  Carden ),  16868-70.  , , 

Statistics  from  the  'GO’s  onwards  (B.  H.  Meade). 

Tillage, 1 comparison  with  decline  in-Londonderry. 

Co.  (J.  A.  Boss),  6591-2. 

Tyrone  Co. 

Caledon  and  Dyan  (IF.  G.  Hocy)  10037-8. 
Cookstown  (J.  MacFarlanc),  lMb-7- 
Dungannon  (<?.  Cummings),  10525-6,  10636_ 
Fermanagh  Co.,  parts  adjoining-industry  P 
ticaily  extinct  (H.  A.  Burke),  1102245, 
11068-9,11075. 

Magheracolton  (M.  Hamilton),  Yzli  - 
Newtownstewart — Decline  not  great  (.  . 
ping),  12967-9. 

Omagh,  East  (/.  McKulty),  lSLiB.  .y  Woodi). 
Sion  Mills-Less  than  elsewhere  (H.  iV-tro 
12586,  12632-3;  (Capt,  Derdman-h  lMM-5- 
Yorkshire — Flax-growing  practically  abandonee 

Oliver),  15066-77,  15179.  nliestion 

Distribution  of  flax  in  Ireland  in  Past  t™  ^ gr0v.n 
whether  and  why  flax  had  always  8 
chiefly  in  Ulster  (F.  Barbour),  16  - 
Thompson),  17463-70.  & y g. 

Cause  of  disappearance  of  flax  from  tl 

Campbell),  17501-5.  -Unwed  by  f»M 

F1u0tuationiaccording  to  price^increM^^^^^^ 

Future  of  flax  industry,  see  that  title. 

Increase-Increase  during  F®*  15020-1- 

Cork  Co.  (J.  O’Mahony),  Kearney)* 

Clonakilty  (A.  Deane),  15568-72,  U- 

Donegal,  St.  Johnston  (A..  Kitten),  14541-2- 
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Acreage  under  Flax-contd. 

I°%'L“neO^T«iriag.  v.  Kid-1,,  mi,  7976  (/.  A. 
Bullet),  8055. 

Fermanagh  Co.,  Brookborough  ( H . A.  Burke),  11096- 

Last  season’s  prices,  effect  of,  see  title  Price. 

Test  of  prosperity  of  industry-Nuraber  of  spindles  em- 

T 1 P ployed  a better  test  (12.  A.  Anderson),  16233. 


Adams,  Mr- : 

Assault  o 


water  bailiff  Nelson— Explanation,  instance 
of  insolence  of  bailiffs  (/.  Elliott),  12259. 


Agivey  Farmers’  Association: 

Working  (Hr.  H.  S.  Morrison),  4468. 


Agricultural  Banks : , 

Alternative  suggestion  to  taking  handling  out  of  fanners 
hapds  (F.  Barbour ),  16888-9. 

Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Department  of : 

See  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion. 

Aiken  D.  R.,  Esq..— Itinerant  Instructor  in  Agriculture  for 
' Col  Londonderry. 

Evidence,  4964-92. 

American  Market : 

Price  of  Irish  flax,  effect  on  (.4.  Fisher),  369-70. 

Anderson,  R.  A.,  Esq.— Representing  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society. 

Evidence,  16035-290. 

Ardstraw  Co-Operative  Flax  Society— Failure : 

Causes  [M.  Hamilton),  12789-96,  12800-4,  12814-6,  12840-2, 
12847,  12863-74,  12957. 

Loss  entailed  on  members,  extent  [M.  Hamilton),  12808- 
10,  12828-30,  12838-9. 

Revival  question  [M.  Hamilton),  12811-3;  (2?.  A oble), 
16583. 

Argentine  Cattle: 

Removal  of  restrictions  on  importation,  question  as  to 
effect  on  profits  on  flax  as  compared  with 
oat3  [T.  Macafee),  2898-901. 

Armstrong  Co-operative  Society : 

Causes  of  failure  (B.  X oble).  16579-80. 

Artificial  Manure : 

Sec  Manure. 

Australia : 

Flax  supplied  (T.  IF.  Brooks),  6945-6. 

Austria-Hungary : 

Acreage  under  Flax: 

Increase  (A.  Fisher),  443;  [J.  B.  Morrison),  542. 
Statistics,  1895-1908  (27.  H.  Rcade),  16678-83. 

Dew  retting  (27.  H.  Rcadi).  16736. 

Yield  per  acre  (27.  H.  Remit),  16701. 

B 

Ballagh,  Robert,  Esq. — Flax-grower  and  Scutch -mil! owner, 
Castlcshane,  Co.  Monaghan. 

Evidence,  9815-31. 

Balltrain  Co-operative  Agricultural  Society: 

Seed  purchased  ( T . Bannigan),  9667-9. 


Ballyclare  Paper  Mill  Co. : 

Pollution  of  Six-Mile  water — Arrangement  out  of  Court 
with  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  [T. 
J.  English),  17261. 


Bannigan,  Thomas,  Esq. — flax-grower,  representing  the 
Ballytrain  Co-operative  Agricultural  Society. 
Evidence,  9626-69. 


Barbour  Frank,  Esq.— Of  the  Linen  Trade  Company, 
Lisburn. 

Evidence,  16886-7244. 

Experiments  in  retting  and  continental  methods  of  hand- 
ling (IF.  Mcllroy),  936-40. 

Barklie,  W.  McO.,  Esq. — Representing  Belfast  Co-operative 
• Flax-growers'  Society. 

Evidence,  1838-910. 


Beetroot  Cultivation: 

Relation  to  decline  in  flax  cultivation  in  Germany,  ques- 
tion of  (22.  H.  Reads),  16688. 

Belfast  Co-operative  Flax-growers’  Society: 

Causes  of  decline  of  flax-growing,  statement  by  Society 
(A2.  Rirkmyre),  1561,  1576,  1591,  1593,  1607. 

Number  and  distribution  of  members  [M.  Birkmyre), 
1608-9,  1765-7. 

Objects  for  which  Society  was  formed,  matters  in  which 
Society  would  be  prepared  to  co-operate  (M. 
Birkmyre),  1618-23 ; (TF.  McC.  Barklie), 
1864-6. 

Results  achieved  (22.  A.  Anderson),  16273-6. 

Belgium : 

Acreage  under  flax,  question  of  decline  (A.  Fisher),  433-7 ; 

(TF.  Mcllroy),  859-61,  1095;  (A.  Ohekiere), 
13283-6. 

Causes  of  decrease  [A.  Fished),  343 

Statistics,  1893-1907  (22.  H.  It  fade),  16685-6. 

Climate,  comparison  with  Ireland  [T.  Crawford),  9692- 
600;  (A.  Ohekiere),  13346-9;  (Capt.  Herd- 
man),  13483-4. 

Farming,  system  of,  oondition  of  the  land  [Capt.  Herd- 
man),  13480-2. 

Flax  water,  disposal  of — Blue  district  [A.  Ohekiere), 
13430-2. 

Manure : 

Artificial  manures,  extent  of  use  [A.  Ghckiere),  13355- 
62  [Capt.  Herdman),  13477-89. 

Sewerage  used  [Capt.  Herdman),  13460. 

Quality  of  flax — Decline  (-4.  Ghekicre),  13363. 

Causes  (-4.  Ohekiere),  13364-71. 

Rotation,  place  of  flax  in  (.4.  Ohekiere),  13350-4. 

Scutching  mills  and  machinery,  comparison  with  Irish 
mills  [A.  Ghekierc),  13413-25. 

Soil,  uniformity  and  lightness  as  compared  with  Irish 
soil  [A.  Ohekiere),  13398-400. 

Comparison  of  methods  of  cultivation  impossible  [J. 

IF.  Stewart),  15305-11. 

See  also  Courtrai. 

Bell,  John,  Esq. — Flax-grower  and  Scutch-millowner.  Ban- 
bridge. 

Evidence,  8100-47. 

Birkmyre,  McAdam,  Esq.  -Representing  the  Belfast  Co- 
operative Flax-growers’  Society. 

Evidence,  1557-837. 

Bleaching  qualities  of  Irish  Flax  [Capt.  Herdman),  13572; 
[A.  Fisher),  333-4. 

Bounty  or  Subsidy  on  Flax-growing: 

France  (TF.  Mcllroy),  850-4,  1092-3. 

Suggestions  (/.  A.  Ross j,  6589-90.  6600,  6624 ; [T.  C.  Per- 
kins), 16960. 

Better  handling,  subsidy  to  be  conditional  on  (TF. 
Mcllroy),  865,  1066. 

Boyd,  John  G.,  Esq. — Farmer,  representing  the  Xorth  An- 
trim Agricultural  Association. 

Evidence,  2736-838. 

Boyd,  Samuel,  Esq.,  R.D.C. — Rallymiscaw,  Co.  Down. 

Evidence,  1419-522. 

Brooks,  T.  W.,  Esq.,  3. V.—Ex-Tlar  grower,  representing  the 
Armagh  County  Committee  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Dundalk  Board  of  Conservators  of 
Fisheries. 

Evidence,  6896-7030. 

Brothers,  H.  E.,  Esq. — H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  London- 

Evidence.  16509-59. 

Brown  G.  A.,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S. — Representing  the  Omagh 
Anglers'  Association. 

Evidence,  13246-64. 

Buller,  John  A.,  Esq. — Flax-grower , Loughbrickland. 

Evidence,  8031-99. 

Burke,  Henry  A.,  Esq.,  F.S.I. — Land  Agent,  BaUinamallard, 
Co.  Fermanagh. 

Evidence,  11017-120. 

Buyers  and  Buying: 

Refer  to  Marketing  and  Markets. 

0 


Barrett,  Sergeant—  lepresenting  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Con- 
servators  of  Fisheries. 

Evidenoe,  4117-55. 


Campbell,  J.  B.,  Esq. — Of  the  Island  Spinning  Co.,  Lisburn, 
representing  the  Flax  Spinners’  Association. 
Evidence,  17495-590. 


Bates,  John,  Esq. — Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  representing 
the  Castlefnn  Co-operative  Flax  Society. 
Evidenoe,  12187-213. 


Campbell,  John,  Esq. — Flax-grower,  Battyhaskin,  MiUisle, 
Co.  Down. 

Evidenoe,  16800-85. 
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Carden,  James,  Esq. — Milltown,  Co.  Sligo. 

Evidence,  16868-954. 

Carelessness  ol  Irish  Farmers : 

Refer  to  titles  Cultivation  and  Handling. 

Carriage,  Cost,  etc. : 

See  Freights. 

Garruth,  Allan,  Esq. — Itinerant  Instructor  in  Agriculture  for 
Co.  Monaghan. 

Evidence,  9771-814. 

Carson,  Joseph,  Esq. — Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  Hillside 
Farm,  Coagh. 

Evidence,  10902-42. 

Carson,  T..  Esq. — Flax-grower,  Rathfriland  district. 

Evidence,  7126-76. 

Carson,  W.  J.,  Esq. — Scutch  Millowner,  Maeosquin,  County 
Londonderry. 

Evidence,  17877-8006. 

Carson.  William  Esq.,  J.P.  — Farmer  and  Flax-grower, 
Representing  the  County  Antrim  Agricul- 
tural Association. 

Evidence,  8784-906. 

Castleflnn  Co-operative  Flax  Society: 

Date  of  formation,  history  of  society  and  its  operations 
(J.  B.  Gamble),  11844-6,  11871,  12016-28,  12063- 
6;  [J.  Taylor),  12167-9,  12174-8. 


Catch  Crop : 

Flax  a sort  of  catch  crop  (J.  TF.  Stewart),  16300-1;  (J1. 
Kearney),  16801. 


Catch  Dams: 

Refer  to  title  Fishery  Laws. 


Effect  on  cattle  of  drinking  flax  water  (Dr.  R.  Love), 
3667-8;  (IF.  McCollum ),  4681-2;  (J.  Orr), 

4771;  (J.  C await,),  6292;  (T.  IF.  Brooks), 

7030;  (Prof.  Leabody),  11140;  (R.  S.  Hol- 
land), 13196;  (Maj.  McCormack),  13233;  (G. 
A.  Brown),  13248-64;  (IF.  McGhee),  13969-60; 
(IT.  McCausland),  17868. 


Christy,  Mr.: 

Instruction  of  flax-growers  in  Co.  Cork  (J.  O'Mahony), 
14969-72,  16022,  16043-6;  (A.  Deane),  16687-8, 
15682-6;  (T.  Kearney),  16694-9,16712-3,  16768, 
16788-9,  16808. 


Clarke,  A.  T.,  Esq.,  J.P. — Flax-grower,  representing  the 
Down  County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 
Evidence,  8217-369. 

Ciay  Lough,  Steeping  in : 

Effect  on  fibre  (J.  G.  Crawford),  18076. 

Cleaning : 

See  Scutching. 


Continental  climates,  comparison  with  Irish  climate  (P. 

G.  Shaw),  6692;  (It.  R.  Murphy),  8684-6;  (T. 
Crawford),  9692-600;  (.4.  Qhekierc),  13346-0.; 
(Capt.  Herdman),  13483-4. 

Cultivation  and  handling,  weather  conditions  necessary 
for  sowing,  steeping,  etc.,  see  titles  Sowing, 
Steeping,  etc. 

Cyles  of  good  and  bad  seasons  for  flax  (T.  Meeke),  6691-2. 
Deterioration — Later  and  worse  seasons  during  last 
fifteen  years  (J.  G.  Boyd),  27424;  (7.  Hamil- 
ton), 3024-5,  3033  (J.  Thompson),  3148-9;  (A. 
Hill),  3317-21;  (5.  B.  Knox),  3619;  (IF.  Car- 
son),  3868,  3870-2;  (H.  Wright),  4011;  (A. 
Crombic),  7810;  (J.  Robinson),  8470;  (R.  R. 
Murphy),  8746-8. 

Decline  in  acreage  duo  to  bad  seasons  (J.  G.  Boyd), 
2738,  2816;  (T.  Macafee),  2862;  (J.  Hamilton), 
2986;  (R.  Gregg),  4371;  (IF.  McCollum),  4642, 
4608;  (J.  A.  Craig),  4718;  (A.  Moore),  4849  ; 
(J.  H.  Cowan),  6124;  (J.  McDonald),  6628, 
6635;  (A.  McElvaine),  6890;  (T.  Carson), 
7133;  (T.  Morrow),  9326;  (T.  Crawford), 
9484;  (F.  Connolly),  9686-7,  9689;  (7.  J. 

Hall),  9703;  (G.  Cummings),  10631;  (H.  IF. 
Woodi),  12688;  (X.  Porterfield),  14400. 
Disagreement— Tendency  was  to  consider  that 
a bad  crop  meant  a bad  season  (J.  TF. 
Stewart),  16349,  16353. 

Not  credible  that  olimate  had  changed  in  fifteen 
years  (T.  P.  Henry),  6067;  (Capt.  Herdman), 
13638-9. 


Climate — contd. 

Deterioration  -con td. 

Quality,  decline  due  to  bad  seasons  (T.  IF.  Brooks) 
6903;  (J.  Dowdall),  7266-6;  [B.  GhnJ\ 

7300-3;  (7.  Lennon),  7316,  7340,  7347-56-  U 
Wilson),  9744.  ' 1 ' 

Comparison  of  flax  with  other  crops  (J.  Lennon) 
73604;  (D.  R.  Aiken),  4969-70. 

Uneven  quality  due  to  bad  seasons  (J  R 
Cowan),  6812-6.  ' ' 

Soil,  bad  seasons  told  most  on  heavy  soil  (J,  ff. 
Boyd),  2817-8;  (7.  Hamilton),  2986,  3025 
3030;  (J.  Thompson),  3176;  (K.  Small)' 

3329-30;  (R.  Gregg),  4371.  " 

Handling,  relation  between  climate  and  successful  hand- 
ling (-4.  Fisher),  408,  469. 

Improvement  during  last  few  years  (A.  Gordon),  7036 
7081-3;  (IF.  McMahon),  7627;  (S.  C.  Cup- 
pics),  7936;  (7.  Kidd),  7973. 

Present  season : 


Fair — Bnllyoastle  (IF.  H.  Faussett),  14936-6. 

Good  so  far — Mayobridge  (H.  Glenny),  7305-7. 

Quality,  relation  to  seasons  (4.  Fisher),  400-3;  (/. 

Keenan),  7639,  7543;  (IF.  IF.  Tipping), 
12970-2;  (7.  Fojf,  14113;  (E.  McFeely), 

14164-7;  (R.  Thompson),  17490;  (7.  B.  Camp- 
bell), 17634. 

Belgium  (.4.  Qhekierc),.  13383-6. 

Oourtrai  flax  (Capt.  Herdman),  13476. 

Sec  also  sub-heuding  Deterioration. 

Seed,  quality  of,  effect  of  seasons,  etc.  (7.  H.  Cowan), 
6312-6;  (IF.  G.  Hoey )„  9925,  9969-71. 

Climate  in  which  seed  was  grown,  effect  on  crop- 
(Jf.  Morrison),  8648-9. 

Uncertainty  of  Irish  climate,  flax  a speculative  crop 
at  best  (7.  Heron),  47,  146-7. 

Yield,  relation  to  seasons  (7.  Marclibunk),  2524-6;  (7. 
Toy),  14113;  (E.  McFeely),  14154-7. 

Cochrane,  Joseph,  Esq. : 

Flax  growing  abandoned  owing  to  prosecution  under 
fishery  laws  (Rev.  7.  Fawcett),  4843;  (R.  7. 
Macafee I,  4931;  (R.  Koble),  16567-8. 

Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  ol  Fisheries : 

Constitution -Number  and  qualifications  of  members,  etc. 

(T.  7.  English),  17240-62,  17309-14,  17352-3. 

Department’s  contribution  to  expenses  (T.  7.  English), 
17321-2. 

Meetings — Frequency  and  attendance  (T.  7.  English 1. 
17263-9. 

Prosecutions  Procedure,  etc.  (27.  7.  English),  17260-2, 
17330. 

Executive  officer,  responsibility  left  to  (T.  7.  Eng- 
lish), 17263,  17346-51. 

Coleraine  Flax: 

Price  and  quality  (Capt.  Herdman),  13664-70. 

Colour : 

Bleaching  qualities,  relation  to  (Capt.  Herdman), 
13672-4. 

Courtrai  flax,  comparison  with  Irish  (A.  Fisher),  475-8. 

Deterioration  question  (7.  Hamilton),  3046-8. 

Handling,  effect  of  (A.  Ghekierc),  13436. 

Importance,  relation  to  value,  eto.  (-4.  Fisher),  493-4: 
(IF.  Mollroy),  734-41;  (F.  Barbour),  1.073. 
17209-11. 

Not  very  important  (7.  Hamilton),  3047. 

Light,  and  dark  colour,  comparative  advantages,  ex- 
tent of  demand  for  dark  flax,  etc.  (-4. 
Fisher),  406,  497-600;  (7.  B.  Morrison),  518-9. 
531,  662-3,  602  (TF.  Mollroy),  739-41;  (6-  J- 
McKeown),  6629-30;  (Capt.  herdman), 
13490,  13661,  13572-5;  (?'.  Barbour),  16928A-W. 

Amount  of  light  flax  produced  in  Ireland  (F-  Ear 
hour),  17071-2. 

Limavady  blae  (7.  Loughrey),  6279. 

Quality,  relation  to  (7.  Loughrey),  6283-6. 

Spreading,  effect  of  (IF.  McMahon),  7658-9. 

Stage  at  which  oolour  could  be  improved,  questio 

possibility  of  improvement  after  scutching 
(Capt.  Herdman),  13660-2.  , 

Steeping — Effect  on  colour  of  volume,  movement 

quality  of  water,  soil  of  dam,  et°.  t • 
Heron),  162;  (A.  Fisher),  496-500 ; (£- 

Mollroy),  731-4,  1057-8;  (IF. 

(R.  Dodd),  8475;  (F.  Shepherd),  9290-L  1^; 
M orr  mo),  9361-2;  (IF.  G.  Boey), 

(Jf  Scott),  11566-61.  11680-2, 

Tipping),  12992-4,  13092-3;  (A.  Ohekwtt)< 

13401-4;  (Capt.  Herdman),  13493  5, 

(T.  Kearney),  15822-7;  (F.  Barbour),  1707IM. 

Uniformity:  . ij 

Belgian  flax,  especially  Courtrai,  superior  tT/ 
Ghekiere),  13433-8;  (Capt.  Herdman),  ww, 
13460,  13491-2. 
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Colour — contd 

Tlnifonwly—^^td. 

Turning  on  spread  field,  advantage  of  continental 
practice  (A.  Ghekiere),  13403,  13442 
Variation  in  colour:  _ , 

District,  variation  according  to.  (7.  Eoughrey), 
6280-1. 

Variations  in  flax  taken  out  of  same  dam  (A.  Fisher % 
397— Cause,  398. 

Weight  and  yield,  relation  to  (IF.  Mcllroy),  934-5;  (IF. 

Ewart),  1273-4,  1295;  (7.  Robinson),  8495; 
( Capt ■ Herdman),  13552-8,  13585-7. 


Commission  Men  and  Commission  Houses : 
Refer  to  title  Marketing. 

Competition  in  Flax-buying : 

See  title  Marketing. 


mere  System. 

Cause  of  scarcity  of  labour  [J.  S.  Hanna),  11320-1. 

Flax  grown  in  conacre  first  marketed,  growers  were 
needy  men  (.4.  Cromie),  7869,  7874. 

Inferior  quality  ( A . Cromie),  7859. 


Condition  of  the  Land : 

See.  Cultivation— General  cultivation. 

Connolly  Francis,  Esq. — * lax-grower  and  Scuteh-mUlomner, 
' representing  the  Monaghan  County  Com- 

mittee of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  9670-97. 


Continental  Countries : 

See  Foreign  Countries,  and  for  particular  countries,  sec 
their  names. 

Continuance  of  Flaxgrowing  in  Ireland : 

Farmers’  reasons  ( J . G.  Boyd),  2765-8;  (IF.  McCollum), 
4658-9. 

Prospects  of,  see  title  Future  of  Flax  Industry. 

Convery  Charles,  Esq.,  J.P. — Representing  the  London- 
' derry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 
Evidence,  5966-6053. 

Co-operation  and  Co-operative  Societies: 

Advancing  money  on  flax,  extent  of  practice. 

Ardstraw  Society  (M.  Hamilton),  12926-7. 

Castlefinn  Society  ( J . B.  Gamble),  12045-8. 
Advantages,  opinion  in  favour  of  co-operation.  (IF. 

Mcllroy),  807-9,  811-6,  865;  (7.  McCance), 
1933;  (7.  D.  Sharkey),  2117,  2249;  (J. 

Marchbank),  2493;  ( A . Moore),  4886;  (J.  B. 
Gamble),  11958,  11059;  (J.  Taylor),  12166', 
(IF.  H.  Galbraith),  14458-9;  (T.  C.  Perkins), 
15972;  (R.  A.  Anderson),  16036;  (R.  Sable), 
16612-4. 

Existing  societies,  opinion  in  favour  of  continuance 
(P.  Noble),  16588. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  if  Co-operation  could  be  made 
successful  (S.  Gibson),  3711,  3732. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  society  without  a mill  (R. 
Noble),  16617. 

Belgium  and  Holland,  co-operative  system  {A.  Ghe- 
kiere),  13383-4. 

Canvassing  by  members,  extent  of — Donegal  Co.,  Castle- 
finn [J.  Taylor ),  12166. 

Creamery  system,  advantages  and  disadvantages  (7.  D. 
Sharkey),  2113-4. 

Department,  assistance  given  to  societies  (A.  Moore), 
4884-5;  (R.  A.  Anderson),  16042-3;  [R. 

Noble),  16573. 

Ardstraw  Society  (M.  Hamilton),  12836-7. 

Donegal  Co. — Castlefinn  (7.  B.  Gamble),  11960-2, 
11964,  12016,  12024-6  (7.  Taylor),  12161-2. 
Subsidising  by  Department  proposed  (A.  Moore), 
4887. 

Disadvantages  and  opinion  against  co-operation  (IF. 

Caraon),  3894 ; (R.  7.  Macafee),  4931 ; (7.  H. 
Cowan),  5113-6;  (7.  MacFarlane),  10448-9. 
Locality  not  ripe — Clonakilty  [T.  Kearney),  15832-7. 
Opinion  against  formation  of  new  societies  unless 
under  exceptional  local  conditions  (21.  Noble), 
16586-7,  16628-9. 

Opinion  against  organisation  of  other  sooieties  on 
lines  of  those  already  started  (R.  A.  Ander- 
son), 16155,  16161. 

Speculative  character  of  flax  crop,  obstacle  to  eo- 
operation  (R.  Noble),  16589. 

Experts  employed,  advantage  to  farmers  (7.  B.  Gamble), 
11948,  12007-8,  12026-36;  (7.  Taylor),  12163-5; 
(F.  Barbour),  16909-15. 

Extent  of  existing  co-operation,  progress  of  movement, 
working  of  societies,  etc.  (IF..  Mcllroy), 
802-6,  842-3,  1013-4;  (S.  Gibson),  3712-3;  (F. 
Barbour),  16896. 

Armagh  Co.— No  societies  (J2.  R.  Murphy),  9200. 
Donegal  Co.,  Castlefinn  (7.  B.  Gamble),  11844-6. 
Monaghan  Co.  (R.  Grtacen),  9464-6.  . 

Number  of  societies  formed,  number  now  working 
(R.  A.  Anderson),  16038-41,  16044-6. 


Co-operation  and  Co-operative  Soc'eties — contd. 

Failure : 

Causes,  examination  of  (R.  A.  Anderson),  16042-59; 
(R.  Noble),  16579-82 

Londonderry  Co.,  failure  of  co-operation  (IF.  Hen- 
derson), 5506;  (C.  Convery),  5988-92. 

Limavady  district  (7.  Loughrey),  6214-9  (JW.  M. 
Mark),  6425-6. 

See  also  title  Dunboe. 

Macosquin  and  Aghadowey  Co-operative  Flax 
Society  (A.  Moore),  4871-3,  4875-8. 

No  explanation  (F.  Barbour),  17174,  17177. 

Number  of  societies  abandoned  (R.  Noble), 
16677-8. 

Financial  position  of  sooieties. 

Earning  power,  lack  of,  in  existing  and  defunct 
societies  (R.  A.  Anderson),  16257-9. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Scutching — Charge. 
Letterkenny  (5.  Wylie),  14595-9. 

Stranorlar  (7.  McElhinney),  14025-8,  14067. 

Hackling,  question  of  co-operation  for  (7.  G.  Boyd), 
2805-13  (T.  Crawford),  9549-51,  9572. 

Handling : 

Company  or  syndicate  to  take  over  handling  from 
farmers,  suggestion,  see  title  Handling. 
Scutching,  see  that  subheading. 

Labour — Co-operative  employment  suggestion  ( Col. 

Sharman  Crawford),  1136,  1152-4;  (T.  P. 

Henry),  6074. 

Employment  all  the  year  round  would  be  rendered 
possible  by  co-operation  (Col.  Sharman 
Crawford),  1136,  1152-4. 

Extent  to  which  system  was  already  followed,  neigh- 
bouring or -swapping  among  small  farmers. 
Antrim  (C.  MacAtUey),  4329;  (A.  McElvaine), 
6838-41. 

Armagh  (R.  R.  Murphy),  8659;  (P.  Leeman), 
8812-3,  8816;  (Rev.  E.  A.  Foy),  8928-9;  (P. 

K.  McDonald),  9008-9;  (.?.  McLoughlin), 

9070. 

Cork  Co.,  Clonakilty  (A.  Deane),  15637-40;  (T. 
Kearney),  16765-6. 

Donegal,  Stranorlar  (E.  McFeely),  14183. 

Mayo  (IF.  H.  Faussett),  14770-1,  14941. 

Tyrone,  Dungannon  (G.  Cummings),  10540-1. 
Manure,  co-operative  purchase  (A.  Moore),  4875. 
Marketing : 

Co-operative  marketing.— -Suggestion  (7.  McCance), 
1934-5,  1985-6;  (7.  D.  Sharkey),  2111-4, 

2116-7,  2148,  2232a;  (S.  Gibson),  3713,  3733; 

(E.  McFeely),  14237;  (A.  Deane),  15677;  (P. 
Barbour),  16952,  16964-8. 

Auction,  sale  at,  question  of  confining  to  mem- 
bers of  oo-operative  society  (Col.  Sharman 
Crawford),  1171-8. 

Disposal  of  flax,  method  suggested  (J.  D. 

Sharkey),  2233-42. 

Failure  (7.  IF.  Stewart),  15449-50. 

Open  market  preferred  (A.  Moore),  4871-3. 
Establishment  of  market  by  combination  of  oo- 
operative  societies,  practicability  question 
(7.  B.  Gamble),  12040;  (7.  7.  Semple),  12560- 
1,  12577-9;  (N.  IF.  Tipping),  13074;  (IF. 
McGhee),  13877-9;  (7.  McElhinney),  14029-32, 
14063-6;  (E.  McFeely),  14189-91;  (IF.  H.  Gal - 
braith),  14631-4  (7.  IF.  Stewart).  16610-2;  (S. 
Noble),  16626-7. 

Extent  of  combination  for  marketing  (R.  Noble), 
16633-4. 

Methods  of  oo-operative  societies  (7.  B.  Gamble), 
11871;  (7.  Taylor),  12174-8;  (7.  McElhin- 

ney), 13983-4;  (E.  McFeely),  14186-8,  14254-7, 
14261-5,  14272-6;  (P.  Kelly),  14340-2,  14344-7, 
14352-7;  (R.  Wylie),  14676-82;  (R.  A. 

Anderson),  16233. 

Commission  houses  or  agents,  sale  through  (7. 
McElhinney),  13983-4;  (E.  McFeely), 

14186-8;  (P.  Kelly),  14340-2.  14344-7;  (7. 
Porterfield),  14402-4;  (R.  A.  Anderson), 
16233,  16284-9. 

Practical  difficulties  (R.  Noble),  16624. 
Understanding  when  societies  were  organised 
that  flax  was  to  be  sold  in  open  market, 
question  of  (E.  McFeely),  14254-7  14261-5, 
14272-6  (P.  Kelly),  14352-7. 

Donegal  Co.  (7.  Porterfield),  14402-4;  (JR.  A. 
Anderson),  16284-9. 

Swilly  Valley  Society’s  methods  (IF.  H.  Gal- 
braith), 14461-8 

Success  of  co-operative  methods,  extent  of  (R. 
Noble),  16620-3. 

Number  of  societies  founded,  number  in  existence  (.B. 
Noble),  18574-6. 

Number  of  societies  needed,  distribution-,  etc. — Mayo 
(IF.  H.  Faussett),  14921-3. 

Objects  of  co-operation,  suggestions,  etc  (R.  Noble), 
16630-2. 

See  also  sub-headings  Maiketing,  Scutching,  Seed, 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE. 


Co-operation  and  Co-operative  Societies— contd. 

Organization  of  societies: 

Department,  organization  by,  suggestion  (7.  B. 
Gamble),  11963,  11968. 

Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  -work  of 
U.  Moore),  4883. 

Donegal  Co.  Castlefinn  (7.  B.  Gamble),  11966-7. 
Partial  oo-operation,  services  to  non-members,  etc. 

Opinion  against,  disadvantage  of  partial  co-opera- 
tion (It.  A.  Anderson),  16042,  16047-56,  16166. 

Stranorlar  Society  (7.  McElhinncy),  14020. 

Swilly  Valley  Society  (IT.  B.  Galbraith),  14609-10. 

Practicability  question,  amount  of  interest  taken  by 
farmers,  extent  of  loyalty  among  members 
of  societies. 

Antrim  Co.  (S.  Gibson),  3734-5;  (T.  Given),  3935-6; 

(E.  Wright),  4021. 

Donegal  Co. 

Castlefinn  (7.  B.  Gamble),  11958,  11963,  11983-6, 
11988,  12022-3. 

Stranorlar  (7.  McElhinncyz,  14013-9,  14060-1, 

14075-6. 

Innisrush  (7.  Smith!),  5956-9. 

Swilly  Valley  (IF.  B.  Galbraith),  14505-8. 

Mayo  (IT.  E.  Faussett),  14928-31. 

Results  achieved: 

Donegal  Co. 

Castlefin  (J.  Taylor),  12141-3. 

Stranorlar  (IF.  McGhee),  13782-92. 

No  great  advantage  in  practice  [J.  IF.  Stewart), 
15439-44,  15451-2. 

No  increase  of  acreage  (J.  IF.  Stewart),  16448. 

Question  whether  results  were  commensurate  with 
expenditure  (12.  A.  Anderson),  16157-60, 

' 16243,  16270-6. 

Refer  also  to  subheading  Scutching — Improvement. 

Scheme  for  founding  co-operative  societies  on  a new 
basis  (12.  A.  Anderson),  16060-154,  16162-232, 
16240-4. 

Agricultural  requisites,  society  would  undertake  to 
supply  (12.  A.  Anderson),  16216. 

Existing  societies,  possibility  of  inducing  to  adopt 
proposed  sceheme  (12.  A.  Anderson),  16jC3-7. 

Financial  arrangements — Proportion  in  which  shares 
should  be  held,  loan  guarantee  shares  sys- 
tem introduced  in  order  to  make  all 
members  responsible  (12.  A.  Anderson), 
16068A-78. 

Advantage  of  borrowing,  opinion  against  with- 
drawing capital  from  farming  (12.  A. 
Anderson),  16081. 

Amount  of  capital  required  (12.  A.  Anderson ), 
16075. 

Comparison  with  cost  of  existing  co-opera- 
tive societies  (12.  A.  Anderson),  16162. 

Amount  of  loan  required  to  cover  advances  to 
farmer,  the  bank  would  have  the  security 
of  the  crop  (12.  A,  Anderson),  16107-12. 

Bankruptcy,  case  of — Loss  would  bs  shared  in 
proper  proportion  (12.  A.  Anderson),  16103, 
16131. 

Calling  up  capital,  small  proportion  of  shares 
should  be  called  up  (12.  A.  Anderson ), 
16079-80. 

Flax  water  difficulty— Arrangement  for  use  of  small 
lake,  suggestion  (R.  A.  Anderson),  16222, 
16278-83. 

Hackling  or  spinning,  co-operation  for,  suggestion— 
Witness  open  to  conviction  (12.  A.  Ander- 
son), 16245-66. 

Labour. 


Arrangement  with  members,  allowing  them  so 
much  for  their  services  and  those  of  their 
family  and  staff  (12.  A.  Anderson),  16102, 
16105,  16139-43,  16144-8. 

Skilled  labour,  increased  employment  contem- 
_ plated  (R.  A.  Anderson),  16106,  36113. 

Skilled  labour  for  supervision  only  to  be  directly 
employed  by  society  (12.  A.  Anderson ),  16137, 
16140. 

Locality  in  which  experiment  should  be  tried. 

Mayo  with  Ballina  as  oentre  (R.  A.  Anderson), 
16222-32.  ' 

Ulster  not  suggested  .(12.  A.  Anderson),  16136, 
16149-50,  16222. 

Marketing. 

Disposal  of  flax  through  society— Main  point 
[R.  A.  Anderson),  16062-3. 

Society  would  sell  in  local  market  if  prices 
were  satisfactory,  but  not  solely  to  give  an 
pbjeat  lesson  to  outside,  growers  (12.  A. 
Anderson),  16240-2. 

. Results  to  he  expected,  extent  of  probable  effect  on 
value,  etc.,  of  crop  (R.  A.  Anderson), 
16151-4.  16244.  •' 


Co-operation  and  Co-operative  Societies— contd. 

Results  achieved  contd. 

Supervision — Best  local  grower  to  be  appointed. 
Department  to  be  satisfied  as  to  his  expert 
qualification,  and  to  give  him  expert  advice 
(12.  A.  Anderson),  16082-8. 

Duties  of  overseer,  question  whether  it  was 
practicable  for  one  man  to  take  charge  of 
whole  crop  (12.  A.  Anderson),  16093-6 
16101-2. 


Valuation  of  crops. 


First  valuation  and  purchase  by  society  of  flax 
on  foot— Members  to  be  able  to  obtain 
an  advance  in  proportion  to  valuation 
(12.  A.  Anderson),  16089-92,  16097-100 
161122-4. 

Over  valuation — Member  would  be  liable  to 
refund  (12.  A.  Anderson),  16129-35. 
Purchase  necessary  to  insure  due  authority 
for  the  overseer  (12.  A.  Anderson), 
16169-70. 

Pooling  on  creamery  principle — Objections,  far- 
mers would  not  bo  satisfied  (12.  A.  Anderson) 
16119-22. 

Second  valuation  of  each  member’s  flax  after 
scutching  to  determine  his  share  of  pro- 
fits over  and  above  first  valuation  (12.  A. 
Anderson),  16114-7,  16126-8,  16214-5. 

Fibre  would  bo  pooled  for  marketing  (12.. 

A.  Anderson),  16171-84. 

Fluctuations  in  market  prices  difficulty, 
impossibility  of  determining  value  until 
flax  was  sold — Difficulty  must  be  met  by 
allowing  sufficient  margin  (12.  A.  Ander- 
son), 16185-213. 

Qualifications  of  rnillowners  for  classification 
of  flax  (12.  A.  Anderson),  16217-21. 

Scutching  by  co-operative  societies. 

Advantages  and  opinions  in  favour  of  (7.  McCance), 
1934-5;  (S.  Gibson),  8733,  3733;  (A.  Moon), 
4875;  (0.  Conocry),  5974-6;  (IF.  McMahon), 

7733,  7746;  ( T . Crawford),  9545-7;  ( B . A. 
Burke),  11055-6;  ( B . 1‘1.  Brothers),  16542;  (12. 
Noble),  16573. 

Attitude  of  formers,  loyalty  of  members,  etc., 
refer  to  sub-heading  Practicability. 

Binding  members  to  send  their  flax  would  be 
necessary,  flax  societies  unable  to  compete 
with  private  millownor  [E.  McFeely), 
14284-6;  (IF.  B.  Galbraith),  14511-2. 
Charge— Comparison  of  charges  in  co-operative  and 
proprietary  mills  (7.  B.  Gamble),  11970-6. 
12056-8;  (7.  Taylor),  12160;  (7.  J.  Semple), 

12499-9a ; (M.  Hamilton),  12826-7,  12848-52; 

(IF.  McGhee),  13871. 

Return  to  farmers  for  extra  cost  of  co-operative 
scutching  ( J . B.  Gamble),  12059;  (/ . 
Taylor),  12170. 

Extent  of  increase  in  price  due  to  improve- 
ment [J.  B.  Gamble),  11954,  11985;  (A. 
Ghckicre),  3:3446-7. 

Total  output  too  small  to  command  a 
speoial  price  (R.  A.  Anderson),  16042, 
16056-8,  16290. 

Tow,  allowance  for,  balancing  increased  charge 
of  co-operative  mills  (7.  McElhinncy), 
10438-40. 

Financial  question,  difficulties  _ in  the  way  of 
running  a co-operative  mill  at  a profit,  rent, 
repairs,  shortness  of  season,  etc.  (A. 
Ghekiere),  13326-44,  13385-91;  (7.  McElhin- 
ney),  14079;  (27.  Barbour),  16907. 

Building,  cost  of,  as  oompared  with  renting — 
Swilly  Valley  Society’s  experience  (7- 
Porterfield),  14431-3;  (IF.  B.  Galbraith >, 
14484-90.  . 

Conditions  necessary  to  make  co-operative  mill 
pay  (A.  Ghekiere),  13382-2a. 

Profit  made  (IF.  7.  Carson),  17968-9. 

River  Finn  Society — No  mill  taken  this  year 
(P.  Kelly),  14343,  14348-9,  14358. 

Tow,  question  of  dependence  on — Dunboe  Society 
case  (27.  Baslett),  17436-9. 

Trade  connected  with  mill  rented,  consideration 
(B.  W.  Galbraith),  14518-9. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Charge 


Labour : 

Difficulty  in  securing  good  scutchers— Stranorlar 

Society  (7.  McElhinney),  13996-8,  14024. 
Improvement'  due  to  co-operative  system  (IF. 
McGhee ),  13881.  , . , 

Management — Stranorlar  Society  27.  McElhinney), 
.14069-70.  , . 

Managers,  difficulty  in  finding  [E.  McFeely ), 
14281-3  (P.  Kelly),  14869-71. 

. LocSd  men,  question-  of  . employ  ijient  [P.  Kelly l , 

. 14364-5.  ■ \ 
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INDEX  TO  MINUTES  ( 

Co-operation  and  Oo-operative  Societies-contd. 

Scutching  by  co-operative  societies  (cent.) : 

Managers — contd. 

Success  dependent  on  manager  (F.  Barbour), 
16907-8;  (H.  Easlett),  17406-19,  1743.9-41. 

Mayo,  question  of  provision  for  scutching  (IF.  E. 
Faussett |,  14924-7. 

Objects  for  which  scutch-millowners  should  combine 
(IV.  J.  Canon),  17952-8000. 

Proprietary  mills,  position  of,  attitude  of  private 
owners. 

Donegal  ( J . McElhinney),  13996-8,  14072-4,  14078; 

(IF.  H.  Galbraith),  14520-1. 

Injustice  to  private  owners,  alleged — Attitude 
of  private  owners  when  offered  help,  etc.  (31. 
Hamilton),  12854-62,  12968-60. 

Mayo  (IF.  H.  Faussett),  14674-87. 

Quality  of  work  compared  with  that  in  private 
mills  (IF.  Mellroy),  842;  (IF.  Henderson), 
6507-8,  5513-7;  (A.  Ghekiere),  13394-5 
Improvement  effected  by  co-operation,  effect  on 
work  in  private  mills,  etc.  (C.  Crmvery), 
6052;  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8250-1,  8284;  (J.  II. 
Gamble),  11869,  11953-7,  11986-8,  11990-5; 
(.1/.  Hamilton ),  12786-8,  12805-7,  12823-5, 
12843-6,  12852-3;  (AT.  IF.  Tipping),  129961- 
8;  (IF.  McGhee),  13786-92,  13869-77;  (/. 
McElhinney),  13991-5,  14034-6,  14041-4, 

14047-9,  14052-60;  (J.  Foy),  14124-8;  (E. 
MoF^ety),  14181.,  14237-9;  (J.  Porter- 
field), 14420-39;  (IF.  E.  Galbraith),  14460; 
(A.  K Men),  ~ 14557-60 ; (II.  A.  Amlcrscm), 
16042 ; (F.  Barbour),  17217-20. 

Extent  of  improvement,  frequency  of  com- 
plaint that  good  soutohing  was  impos- 
sible with  quality  of  flax  sent  in  (R.  A. 
Anderson),  16057-8. 

Improvement  followed  by  decline  (A. 

Ghekiere),  13392-3,  13445-7. 

Instance  of  flax  re-scutched  by  co-operative 
mill  (IF.  H.  Galbraith),  14526-30. 

Return  to  farmer,  see  sub-heading  Charge. 
Medium  flax,  advantage  of  co-operative  scutch- 
ing for  (T.  P.  Henry),  6076. 

Private  mills,  comparison  with  co-operative  (/. 

J.  Semple),  12497;  (.V.  TV.  Tipping),  13071-3; 

(F.  Barbour),  17175,  17215-6. 

Variation  in  different  mills  (J.  Gliekiere),  13396. 
Returns— -Date  at  which  returns  were  furnished, 
number  of  societies  giving  complete  returns 
(E.  A.  Anderson),  16261-3. 

Sale  of  produce  in  open  market,  question  of  educa- 
tive influence  on  scutching  in  general  (IF. 
McGhee),  13877-9;  (J.  McElhinney), 14063-6; 

(J.  W.  Stewart),  16506-7;  (JR.  A.  Anderson), 
16240-2. 

Tow,  co-operative  scutching  suggested  (IF. 
McMahon),  7678. 

Difficulties  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6779. 

Seed  buying  and  testing,  co-operation  for,  suggestions 
and  opinions  in  favour  of  (IF.  Mellroy), 
817;  (Col.  Sharman  Crawford),  1136;  (/. 
MeCance),  1934-5;  (S.  Gibson),  3713,  3733; 
(A.  Moore),  4875;  (H.  A.  Burke),  11055-6; 
(E.  A.  Anderson),  16042;  (E.  Xoble),  16573, 
16615,  16636-6. 

Representation  of  farmers  at  sources  of  supply  by 
federations,  suggestion  (R.  Xoble),  16573. 
Working  of  system,  societies  purchasing  seed  : 
Ardstraw  (ilf.  Hamilton),  12870-1. 

Ballycastle  (IF.  H.  Faussett),  14821-4. 

Ballytrain  (T.  Bannigun),  9667-9. 

Dromara  (F.  Barbour),  17068. 

Dunboe  (J.  IF.  Stewart),  15445,  15600-1. 

Swilly  Valley  (IF.  H.  Galbraith),  14503-4. 

Stage  at  which  flax  was  handed  over  to  society  (F. 
Barbour),  16898-901. 

Cost  of  Production  of  Flax. 

Actual  average  cost  (S.  Boyd),  1421-7,  1511;  (/.  Young), 
4068;  (12.  Gregg),  4372;  (J.  McElhinney), 

14000-4. 

Comparison  with  other  crops,  refer  to  title  Economic 
Aspect. 

Cost  at  which  flax  would  be  a profitable  crop  (/. 

. Thompson),  3237-8. 

Estimates  (J.  MeEobert),  218-21,  293-5;  (IF.  War-nock), 
4907;  (T.  Meeke),  6619,  6666-75;  (F.  Bar- 
bour), 16888,  17231-2. 

Increase— Causes. 

£rab?“r’  re*eT  to  that 

Machinery,  use  of,  impossible  with  flax — Additional 
cost  involved  in  production  [T.  Crawford), 
9496. 

Refer  also  to  title  Economic  Aspect. 
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Cotton  Trade. 

Prices,  relation  to  fltx  and  linen  industry,  competition 
with  Irish  linen,  etc.  (T.  Macafee),  2902; 
(Capt.  Ber-dman),  13603;  (IF.  McGhee), 
13828-9;  (R.  E.  Rcadc),  16730;  (E.  Thomp- 
son), 17416,  17119. 

Equilibrium  establi  shed,  export  statistics,  etc.  (21. 

JH.  Reads),  16676-7. 

Increase  in  porico  of  cotton — Cause  and  probable 
duration  (II  - Tliompsori),  17447-8. 

Quality  of  fla-rx  affected  (Capt.  Herdman),  13607. 

Unfair  competition,  sale  of  cotton  labelled  as  Irish 
linen — Furtixer  inspection  needed  (JB.  B. 
Meade),  16730-2. 

Count;  Committee  Schemes  for  Encouragement  of  Flax 
growing. 

See  title  Prize  Schemes - 

Courtrai  flax. 

Acreage  grown,  amount  sold  in  Courtrai  market. 

Decrease  (IF.  Mcllreoy),  868-72;  (A.  Ghekiere),  13285. 

Increase  ( A.F’iskcr ),  313,363;  (/.  B.  Morrison),  640-L 

Limit  of  supp  ly,  qu.  estion  (2?.  Thompson)  17458. 

Sources  of  supply  (-1.  Fisher),  438;  (A.  Ghekiere), 
13374-6;  [Ccjpt.  Herdman),  13478-9;  (22.  H. 
Etude-),  16794-6;  (F.  Barbour),  16971. 

Cleaning— Deterioration.  (J.  B,  Morrison),  548a. 

Colour— Cause  of  uniformity,  effect  on  value,  eto.  (IF. 

Mellroy),  734;  (A.  Ghekiere),  13401-4,  13433- 
42;  (Capt.  Herdman),  13460,  13469,  13491-2, 
13829. 

Comp-stition.  with  Irish  flax — Limits  within  which 
Courtrai  competed  (A.  Fisher),  415-32. 

Handling. 

English  and  Irish-ggrown  flax  handlel  according  to 
Courtrai  methods  (A.  Fisher ),  393-5. 

Taken  oulo£  hands  of  farmer  (A.  Fisher),  343;  (F. 
Barbour!,  X6972-6,  16985-6. 

Price. 

Average  price  for  green  flax  (A.  Ghekiere),  13377-8. 

Oomparison  with  Irish  prices  (J.  B.  Morrison), 
547-8  ; (J.  _S.  Cowan),  5282-5. 

Finest  Courtrai  (2?.  B.  Eeade),  16787. 

Limits  (A.  F’isher) , 411,  417-26,  430-2;  (F.  Barbour), 
1712S. 

Quality. 

Best  straw  only  treated,  Courtrai  not  an  average 
crop  (F.  Bezrbour),  16979-84. 

Comparison  -with  Irish  flax,  extent  to  which  Irish 
and  Courtrai  were  interchangeable  (B.  H. 
ReacZ-e),  16712-3,  16770-86. 

Possibility  of  producing  Irish  flax  of  same 
quality, question  of  [E.  H.  Eeade),  16784-5. 

Deterioration  (17.  Mellroy),  1034;  ( Capt.  Herdman), 
13473-6. 

Cause. 

Chemical  manure  (IF.  Mellroyi,  1035. 

Seasons  (CXapt.  Herdman),  13475. 

Finest  quality,  amount  produced  (E.  H.  Eeade), 

_ 16789-93.  _ . 

Handling  and  steeping,  extent  to  which  quality 
depended  -on  [F.  Barbour),  17128-36. 

High  standard  (W.  Mellroy),  930;  (J.  B.  Morri- 
son), 515. 

Only  source  of  first  class  supply  (E.  Thompson), 
17456. 

Strength  (B  - R.  Reads),  16768. 

Uniform  quality Causes  (A.  Ghekiere),  13433-42; 

(Capt.  BTerdmart),  13460,  13469,  13491-2, 

13829;  (!F~.  McCausland),  17873. 

Soil — Comparison  witla  Irish  soil  in  regard  to  heaviness 
(A.  Ghkiert),  13405-12. 

Sowing,  early  sowing  (F.  Barbour),  17110. 

Steeping — Methods,  quality  of  water  of  Lys,  etc.  (E.  H. 

Readt),  16734;  (F.  Barbour),  16889,  17103-4; 
(it.  Thompson),  17456;  (IF.  MeCausland), 
17853. 

Cowan,  James  H.,  Esq. Farmer  and  Flax-grower  repre- 

sent ing  Ik.  c Londonderry  County  Committee 
of  -AgrkaZture. 

Evidence,  6013-342,  5573-604. 

Craig,  Josepti  A.,  Esq. Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  Wood- 

siezoj  Castleroe. 

Evidence,  4710-54. 

Craig,  IRiohard,  Esq.—F'armcr  and  Flax-grower,  represent- 
ing the  ^Londonderry  County  Committee  of 
Jgr-iailtic-re. 

Evidence,  11202-301. 

Crawford,  Col,  Slaarma-m,  D.L. — Eepresenting  the  Down 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Bek 
l'is£  Co-operative  Flax-growers’  Society. 

Evidence,  1109-78. 
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Crawford,  James  G.,  Esq—  Member  of  the  Committee. 

Evidence,  18006-161. 

Crawford,  Thomas,  Esq.— Flax-grower  and  Scutch  mill- 
owner,  representing  the  Armagh  and  Mona- 
ghan County  Committees  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  9469-623. 

Crawford,  Walter  B.,  Esq.— Farmer  and  Ex-Flax-grower,  of 
The  Priory,  Tullyhogue,  representing  Gooks- 
town  District. 

Evidence,  10943-77. 

Creamery  System. 

Effect  on  flax-growing  (Dr.  It.  Love),  3567-9. 

Fish  destroyed,  alleged— Contradiction  {J.  MacFarlane), 
19500-2. 

Cromie,  Alexander,  Esq.,  B.D.C .-Flax-grower  and  Mill- 
* owner,  Jtathfriland. 

Evidence,  7798-928. 


Cultivation. 


Belgian  and  Irish  systems, 
owing  to  difference 
16305-11. 


comparison — Impossible 
in  soil  (7.  IF.  Stewart), 


Continental  methods— Opinion  against  adoption,  useless 
to  spend  money  on  sending  farmers  to  the 
continent  ( J . O.  Boyd),  2829-38. 

Defective  methods  (R.  A.  Anderson),  16238-9. 

Acreage,  cause  of  decline  in  [S.  Boyd),  1421,  1436-7, 
1468. 

Methods  not  improved  [J.  D.  Sharkey),  2165. 

Quality,  cause  of  decline  in  (TV.  McGhee),  13736. 
Quality,  cause  of  decline  in  (IF.  McGhee),  13735; 
(R.  Thompson),  17446. 

Drainage,  defective  drainage  causing  decline  in  quality 
[J.  Paul),  6895-7. 

General  cultivation,  relation  to  decline  in  flax-growing. 
Changes  in  system  of  farming. 

Other  crops  grew  as  well  or  better,  but  flax  had 
fallen  off  (J.  Keenan),  7550-6;  (A.  T. 

Clarke),  8297-301;  (R.  Dodd),  8436;  (12.  R. 
Murphy),  8727-30;  (P.  Zeeman),  8911-5;  (R. 
Greacen),  9442-5 ; (P.  Connolly),  9690-2 ; [E. 
A.  Burke),  11079-82,  11113-8;  (A.  IF.  Tip- 
ping), 13066-70. 

Stock  raising,  increase  in,  and  consequent 
decrease  in  farmyard  manure  (E.  A.  Burke), 
11041-6. 

Wet  land,  change  from  spade  labour  and  ridges, 
decline  due  to — Furrows  acted  as 
drains  in  old  system  ( T . P.  Henry), 
6059-61,  6069-70;  (7.  McKulty),  13132-7, 
13171-5. 

Contradiction  (P.  J.  O'Kane),  6078-9. 
Condition  of  land,  standard  of  cultivation  com- 
pared with  time  when  flax  was  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  (S.  Boyd),  1471-6,  1513-5; 
(T.  * Macafee),  2919-22;  (M.  M.  ‘Mark), 

6449-53;  (J.  McDonald),  6629;  [A. 

McEloaine),  6892-3;  [A.  T.  Clarke),  8295-6; 
(P.  Shepherd),  9276;  (IF.  IF.  Tipping), 
12976-9. 

Aghadowey  (IF.  M'Collum),  4601-3. 

Dungannon  (<7.  Camming s),  10533. 

Flax-growing,  effect  on— Question  whether 

higher  fertility  decreased  yield  of  flax  (IF. 
McCollum),  4600-7 ; (A.  McElvaine),  6894-5 ; 
IT.  IF.  Brooks),  6976-7;  (?.  Lennon),  7364; 
(J.  T.  McLaughlin),  8157-8;  (E.  McFeely), 
14158-68;  (7.  IF.  Stewart),  15276. 
Importance  (J.  T.  McLaughlin),  8179-85. 
Mayobridge  (7-  Lennon),  7362-3. 

Tillage,  decrease  in  (7.  IF.  Stewart),  15278-80. 
Importance — Care  needed  (Col.  Sharman  Crawford), 
1114;  (7.  A.  Buller),  8039-41;  (P.  Zeeman), 
8875;  (7.  7.  Semple),  12540;  (IF.  McGhee), 


Improvement  (7.  IF.  Stewart ),  15303-4. 

Method  followed  (7.  Campbell),  16804. 

Rotation,  see  that  title. 

Satisfactory  (R.  Gregg),  4389;  (A.  Moore),  4851;  (IF.  7. 
Carson),  17992. 

Methods  satisfactory,  but  scarcity  of  labour 
affected  the  after-treatment  of  flax  (12.  7. 
Macafee),  4931. 

Size  of  farms,  see  that  title. 

Skill  and  experience  of  Irish  farmers,  question  of  need 
for  instruction,  etc. 

Amount  still  to  be  learnt  about  flax-growing  (7.  S. 
Hanna),  11345. 

Conservatism  of  Irish  farmers — Investigation  needed 
(H.  A.  Burke),  11089-90;  (IF.  H.  TFe66), 
17786,  17842-3. 

Continental  farmers,  comparison  with  (IF.  M'Col- 
lum), 4629-30. 

Carelessness  of  Irish  as  compared  with  conti- 
nental farmers  (IF.  Mcllroy),  913-16,  1072. 


Skill,  eto.— oontd. 

Need  for,  especially  in  districts  in  which  farmers  had 
ceased  to  grow  flax — Instruction  necessary 
to  revive  flax-growing  (M.  Birkmyre),  1607- 
10,  1615-7,  1795-7,  1813-9  (P.  A.  McEldem\ 
2614. 

Cork  Co.,  'Clonakilty — Number  of  inexperienced 
growers  (A.  Deane),  15578-81,  16585-8. 

Fermanagh  and  adjoining  parts  of  Tyrone  (H 
A.  Burke),  11053-4. 

Inishowen  (7.  Scott),  11525,  11668-71. 

Mayo,  Ballycastle  (IF.  E.  Faussett),  14635-46 
14661-6,  14719. 

Practicability,  question  whether  one  instructor 
in  a district  would  suffice  (IF.  H.  Faussett) 
14832-41,  14932-4. 

No  need  for  instruction,  Irish  farmer  as  oapable 
and  industrious  as  any  (7.  D.  Sharkey), 
2192-3;  (7.  Marchbank),  2626;  (T.  Macafee) 
2860-2;  (P.  Dodd),  8433-6;  (P.  Wylie), 

14600,  14602-3;  (7.  IF.  Stewart),  15312;  (7 
Carden),  16888,  15894. 

Success  in  flax-growing,  effect  of  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion to  (7.  Scott),  11666-7,  11576-7. 

Soil,  class  of — Relation  to  method  of  cultivation  (7. 
Heron),  177-80;  (7.  Thompson),  3175. 

Uncertainty  of  crop,  sec  that  title. 

Variation  in  different  counties  (7.  MacFarlane),  10283. 

For  separate  processes  of  cultivation,  see  titles  Manures, 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Sowing,  Weeding, 
etc. 

Cummings,  George,  Esq. — Farmer  and  Flax-grower  of 
Aughvinderg,  representing  Dungannon  Dis- 

Evidence,  10520-669. 

Cupples,  S.  C.  0.,  Esq.,  J.P.,  B.D.C. — Flax-grower  and 
Scutch-miUowner,  representing  the  Down 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  7929-66. 


D 

Daly,  E.  S.,  Esq. — Itinerant  Instructor  in  Agriculture  for 
Co.  Tyrone. 

Evidence,  10978-1016. 

Daly,  John,  Esq.,  B.D.C. — Flax-grower  of  Drumskelt, 
Bally  bay. 

Evidence,  9748-70. 

Deane,  Arthur,  Esq.,  J.P. — * lax-grower , Ballyvackcy, 
Clonakilty. 

Evidence,  15564-690,  16845-67. 

Demand  for  Irish  Flax,  extent  of  demand  (A.  Fisher),  341; 
(IF.  Mcllroy),  720-1. 

Amount  used  by  witness’s  firm  (Capt.  Herdman),  13470-2, 
13642-3. 

Decrease  and  increased  purchase  of  Courtrai  (Capt. 
Herdman),  13460,  13467-8. 

Cause,  absence  of  uniformity  in  Irish  flax  (Capt. 
Herdman),  13460,  13469. 

Equal  to  or  greater  than  supply  (A.  Fisher).  343. 

Future  of  flax-growing  dependent  on  (A.  Hill),  3276. 

Good  demand,  not  sufficient  over-production  to  create 
a stock  (F.  Barbour),  16925. 

Increase— Causes,  etc.  (A.  Fisher),  348;  (7.  B.  Morri- 
son), 639. 

No  decrease  (A.  Fisher),  324-7. 

Proportion  of  Irish  flax  used  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
(IF.  Mcllroy),  714-9;  (7.  McCance),  1963; 
(7.  Young),  4090;  (7.  B.  Campbell),  17497, 
17548. 

Quality  of  Irish  flax  for  which  there  was  a demand  (A- 
Fisher),  371-3. 

Cheap  foreign  flax,  competition  confined  to,  ques- 
tion whether  it  paid  the  Irish  farmer  to  put 
much  labour  into  his  flax  (7.  McCance), 
1956-60. 

Russian  flax — Ballym'ena  market  (7.  Young), 
4068. 

Fine  spinners,  number  of  (7.  D.  Sharkey),  2131. 

Good  flax  (Capt.  Herdman),  13627-31. 

Machinery  in  spinning  mills,  improvement  making 
it  possible  to  use  lower  quality  (F.  Barbour }, 
i6926. 

Medium  price  flax,  almost  unlimited  demand  (A. 
Fisher },  343. 

Spindles,  increase  in  number — Increased  demand  sup- 
plied from  foreign  flax  (T.  IF.  Brooks), 
6943-5. 

Spinners’  attitude  (7.  McCance),  1965-7,  1972-3;  (R-K. 

Reade),  16777-8;  (R.  Thompson),  17460; 

(7.  B.  Campbell),  17684-6;  (7.  G.  Crawford), 
18146-51. 
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Demand  lor  Irish  Flax— contd. 

Spinners’  Attitude— contd. 

Certain  yarns,  Irish  flax  essential  to  (/.  B.  Morri- 
son), 620-1;  (7.  McCance),  1961,  1969,  1974; 
[F.  Barbour),  169:7,  16924-40;  (7.  B.  Camp- 
bell), 17497. 

Number  of  firms  requiring  Irish  flax  (7.  McCance), 
1965. 

Number  of  firms  not  requiring  Irish  flax— Preva- 
lence of  opinion  that  spinners  were  unsym- 
pathetic ( M ■ Birkmyre),  1670-6;  (G.  Mac- 
Aulei/),  4330;  (J.  MacFarlane),  10336;  (R. 
B.  Reade),  16720-1. 

Contradiction  ( 7 . Young),  4092. 

Purposes  for  which  Irish  flax  was  needed  ( A . 
Fisher),  980-2. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction: 
Co-operation,  work  for,  experiments,  prize  Schemes, 
etc.  [R.  Vemer),  17626,  17654. 

See  also  titles  Co-operation,  Experiments  and  Prize 
Schemes. 

Inspectors,  value  of  work  (IF.  Barklic),  1889. 

Nature  of  assistance  which  should  be  given  (7.  B. 
Campbell),  17662. 

Derry. 

See  Londonderry. 

Dew  Betting : 

Bussian  and  Austrian  practice  ( R . H.  Readc),  16736. 
Yield  from  dew-retted  flax  [F.  Barbour),  17094-6,  17098. 

Dodd,  Robert,  Esq. — Flax-grower  and  Scutch-millowner  of 
Dromara,  Co.  Down 
Evidence,  8370-456 

Doherty,  Mr.  Samuel. — Keeper  employed  at  hatchery  by 
Sir  Francis  and  Lord  Macnagliten. 

Evidence,  4806-19. 

Dowdall,  John,  Esq — Farmer  and  Flax-grower  of  Mayo- 
bridge  district. 

Evidence,  7223-56. 

Dromara  Co-operative  Society. 

Cause  of  failure  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8355-6;  [R.  A.  Ander- 
son), 16257-8,  16266-9;  (I?.  Noble),  16581. 
Improvements  effected  in  scutching,  seed  imported,  etc. 

(A.  T.  Clarke),  8250-1,  8284,  8357-61;  (F. 
Barbour),  17068,  17218-20;  (IF.  J.  Carson), 
17989-90. 


Drying  Flax. 

Drying  after  steeping. 

Best  method  (J.  Beron).  96-8,  158-61;  (IF.  McCaus- 
land),  17861,  17869. 

Description  of  process  (IF.  McCausland),  17869. 
Thorough  drying,  importance  [J.  Beron),  111. 
Drying  before  steeping. 

Climate— Practicability  question  in  view  of  uncer- 
tainty of  Irish  climate  (IF.  Mcllroy),  1026-31 ; 
(IF.  Ewart),  1211-27;  (M.  Birkmyre),  1625-6, 
1634-8,  1711-3,  1819;  ( J . B.  Cowan),  5331-3; 
( P . O' Bare),  7500;  (IF.  McMahon),  7756-8; 
(R.  R.  Murphy),  9202-4,  9210-5 ; (7.  MacFar- 
lane). 10329;;  (J2.  Craig),  12249-52;  (£7 apt. 
Bitrdmun),  13460,  13616-7,  13618;  (E. 

McFecly),  14291;  (T.  Barbour),  17036;  ( It . 
Vemer),  17748-59. 

Belgian  and  Irish  weather  (.4.  Ghckiere),  13246-9; 
(T.  Cralwford),  9592-600. 

Comparison  with  other  crops  ( J . Marchbank), 
2591-4;  [T.  IF.  Brooks),  6915. 

Financial  difficulty,  see  Bundling — Taking  out  of 
farmers'  hands. 

Labour  difficulty,  risk  of  injury  could  only  be 
obviated  by  increased  labour  (IF.  McCol- 
lum), 4637-9;  ( P . G.  Shaw),  6687-9;  (.4. 
Ghekiere),  13303-6,  13345. 

Method  of  drying  (IF.  Mcllroy),  1073. 

No  difficulty  (IF.  Barklie),  1868-9;  [S.  R.  Knox), 
3508;  ( J . B.  Gamble),  11942;  ( J . IF. 

Stewart),  16374,  15378-80,  15464. 

Not  practicable,  uncertainty  too  great  (J.  Beron), 
97,  101;  (7.  G.  Boyd),  2814-5;  ( T . 

Macafec),  2961-2;  (7.  Hamilton),  3003;  (IF. 
M.  Knox),  3133;  (.V.  Small),  3386;  (5.  Gib- 
son), 3769-71;  (7.  Patrick),  4423;  (7.  S. 

Banna),  11368-71;  ( Capt . Berdman ),  13617, 
13620-1,  13703. 

Possible,  but  risky  (7.  Marchbank),  2492. 
Yorkshire— Success  dependent  on  weather  con- 
ditions, comparison  of  East  Yorkshire  with 
west  coast  of  Ireland  (IT.  M.  Oliver),  15171-3, 
15194-201. 


Drying  Flax. — contd. 

Drying  before  steeping— contd. 

Experiments  made. 

Department’s  experiments — Results  in  Donegal, 
Castlefinn  (7.  B.  Gamble),  11942-5,  12071-7. 
Instance — Effect  on  profits  and  quality  (7. 
Bamilton),  2999-3001,  3026-7 — Experiment 

never  repeated,  3061-4. 

Millisle  experiments  (IF.  Ewart),  1349,  1353-6; 
(7.  G.  Crawford),  18006. 

Yorkshire — Witness’s  practice  (IF.  M.  Oliver), 
15105-6,  15109-10. 

Necessary  for  scientific  retting  [Capt.  Eerdman), 
13701-2. 

Period  of  scutching,  difficulty  in  regard  to  ( R . R. 
Murphy),  9207-9. 

Quality  and  colour,  damage  to — Extent  of  risk  (IF. 
Mcllroy),  1072;  (S.  Boyd),  1507;  (IF. 

McMahon),  7756-8;  [F.  Shepherd),  9284-6; 

(IF.  G.  Boey),  9938-9,  9979-82;  (7.  Scott), 
11574-5;  (7.  7.  Semple),  12520-5;  (if.  Bamil- 
ton), 12897-902,  12906-8,  12910-11;  (E. 

McFeely),  14287;  (IF.  M.  Oliver),  15107-8; 
(7.  IF.  Stewart),  16381-2. 

Amount  of  loss  entailed  (IF.  Ewart),  1259-61; 
[S.  Boyd),  1621-2. 

Comparison  with  other  crops  (7.  Scott),  11544-8. 
Rippling  in  winter,  scutching  in  following  summer, 
possibility  [R,  R.  Murphy),  9205-6. 

Size  of  sheaves  whan  stooked — East  Yorkshire  (IF. 
M.  Oliver),  15242-5, 

Stage  at  which  flax  was  pulled  [F.  Shepherd),  9287. 

Yorkshire  (IF.  M.  Oliver),  15181. 

Time  required  for  steeping,  effect  on  (IF.  Mcllroy), 
1074. 

Yorkshire— Sale  of  straw  (IF.  M.  Oliver),  15111-4. 
Gating,  Spreading,  Stocking,  see  those  titles. 

Duff,  Hugh,  Esq.,  J.P — Flax-groicer  and  Spinning  Mill- 
owner,  representing  the  Coleraine  Board  of 
Conservators  of  Fisheries. 

Evidence,  10670-768. 

Dunboe  Flax  Co-operative  Society. 

Building  and  machinery  (7.  Loughrcy),  6256-60. 

Cause  of  failure  (7.  IF.  Stewart),  15502-5;  (R.  A. 

Anderson),  16264-9;  (R.  Koble),  16582;  [B. 
Baslett),  17404-5,  17420-4,  17442-3. 
Improvements  effected  [E.  Baslett),  17403. 

Manager — Society’s  contribution  to  salary  [B.  Baslett), 
17439* -40. 

Zeeuee,  Mr.  de,  work  of  [E.  Baslett),  17406-19,  17430-41. 
Dutch  Seed. 

Refer  to  title  Seed. 

Duty  on  Foreign  Flax,  suggestion  [C.  MacAuley),  4357; 
(7.  MacFarlane),  10334-7. 

Spinners,  position  of,  oase  of  spinners  who  used  no 
Irish  flax  (7.  MacFarlane),  10334-7. 


E 

Eagleson,  Mr.  Robert. — Water  Bailiff,  representing 

Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries. 

Evidence,  4190-235. 

Economic  Aspect  of  Flax  Question: 

Cost  of  production,  oost  at  which  flax  would  be 
profitable  (7.  Thompson),  3237-8. 

Labour — Value  of  workers  in  scutch  mills  to  farmers 
during  non-scutching  part  of  year  (Dr.  E. 
S.  Morrison),  4518-9. 

Limit  of  price  and  yield  that  would  induce  farmers  to 
grow  flax  (7.  McRobert),  225,  268-70.  290,  292; 
(IT.  Ewart),  1385;  (7.  Thompson),  3153-8; 

(-V.  Small J,  3337-8;  (IT.  Carson),  3797-9; 

[T.  Given),  3930-1;  [B.  Wright),  4034-6, 

4042;  [R.  Gregg),  4384-6;  [G.  Henderson] 

4430;  (IF.  M'Collum),  4591-4,  4667;  (7. 

Craig),  4742,  4750-1;  (IF.  Warnoek),  4910 
(D.  Warke),  4961-2;  (7.  B.  Cowan),  6038-42 

6162-5,  5172-5;  (IT.  Henderson),  5358-9 

5361-2;  (7.  Paul),  5884-7,  5906-7;  ( C . Con 

very),  6012,  6014-6;  (7.  Loughrcy),  6170-1 

(.If.  Of.  Mark),  6390-2,  6437-43 ; (7.  A.  Ross) 
6589;  (7.  MacDonald),  6632-3;  (J 

McElrainc),  6873-6;  [T.  IT.  Brooks),  6936-9 
(A.  Gordon),  7039,  7094 ; ( G . Forsythe 

7121-3;  (V.  Fegan),  7200,  7204,  7206-7;  (7 

Lennon),  7341-3;  (C.  McMahon),  7410-2;  (IF 
McMahon ),  7958-600;  (7.  A.  Buller),  8044-7 
[A.  Cromie),  7827-8;  (7.  Kidd),  7980-2,  7999 
8000;  (7.  Belt),  8124-6;  (A.  T.  Clarke 
8312-4;  (7.  Robinson),  S466-8;  (R.  J 

Murphy).  8657-8;  [P.  Lccman),  8862,  8878-9 
(P.  K.  McDonald),  9014-5;  (5.  McLougl 

lin),  9066-7 ; (7.  Marshall),  9157-9 ; (7. 
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Economic  Aspect  ol  Flax  Question — contd. 

Limit  of  price  and  yield,  eto.— contd. 

Gillespie),  9231-5,  9238-9;  (F.  Shepherd), 

9265  9269-71,  9274-5;  (2'.  Morrow),  9355; 

IT.  Crawford),  9493-5;  (7.  Daly),  9765-7;  (IK. 

G.  Eoey),  9944-9,  10063-6;  (7.  MacFarlane), 
10379-81;  (H.  Duff),  10754-6;  (7.  Carson), 

10929-31;  (2*.  Craig),  11277-81;  (J.  S- 

Banna),  11341-3;  (J.  Scott),  11562-6;  (7. 

Taylor),  12148-60;  [J.  Bates),  12198-8a, ; (J. 

J.  Semple),  12405-7;  (B.  IK.  Woods),  12629- 

31  12368;  (IK.  McClure),  12672-6;  (3/. 

Hamilton),  12764-70,  12831;  (N.  TK.  Tip- 

ping), 13078-9;  (IK.  McGhee),  13733-7, 
13762-3;  (E.  McFcely),  14145-50;  [P.  Kelly), 

14316-21;  (TK.  H.  Faussett),  14720-3;  (J.  TK. 
Stewart),  15238-9;  (A.  Beane),  15610-6; 

(27.  Kearney),  15717,  157604;  (7.  Carden), 

16882-6,  15910-2;  (2'.  C.  Perkins),  16974-6, 

16030-1;  (R.  H.  Rcade),  16740-lA;  (J.  Camp- 
bell), 16817. 

Yorkshire,  price  at  which  farmers  would  be  willing 
to  grow  under  existing  conditions  (TK.  M. 
Oliver),  16159-62. 

Profits — Question  whether  and  how  far  flax  was  a 
paying  crop  (T.  Macafee),  2906-10. 

Actual  profits  made  (7.  McRobcrt),  260;  (S.  Boyd), 

1421-9;  (J.  Young),  4068;  (22.  Gregg), 

4372-3. 

Comparison  of  flax  with  other  crops  (J.  Heron), 
19-20,  2640,  143-4;  (TK.  Mcllroy),  1108; 

(TK.  Ewart),  1193-6;  (S’.  E.  S.  Edwards), 

2020 ; ( J . Marehbank),  2572-3 ; (7.  G.  Boyd), 
2771-81;  (T.  Macafce),  2863,  2879;  (J. 

Thompson),  3152;  (S..  B.  Knox),  3521-3; 

(S.  Gibson),  3702-6;  (TK.  Carson),  3800-14; 

(T.  Given),  3920-1;  (27.  Wright),  4036;  (7. 

A.  Craig),  4735;  {V.  R.  Aiken),  4967-8;  [T. 

P.  Henry),  6065-6;  (7.  Loughrep),  6095-102; 

(7.  A.  Ross),  6602-8;  (7.  McDonald),  6630a.; 

(G.  P.  Shaw),  6661,  6735-9;  [T.  TK.  Brooks), 
6940-1;  (G.  Forsythe),  7120;  (7.  Lennon), 

7344-5;  (7.  Keenan),  7537;  (TK.  McMahon), 

7669-70;  (2?.  Morrison).  85434;  (P.  Zeeman), 
8881;  (F.  Shepherd),  9264-5,  9270-3;  (T. 

Craioford),  9496;  (T.  Banniga  r),  96324; 

(7.  MacFarlane),  10457;  (7.  Carson),  10931-2; 

(7.  S.  Hanna),  1133940 ; (TK.  22.  Crawford), 
10961-9;  (7.  B.  Gamble),  11931-6;  (7.  7. 

. Semple),  12403-4 ; (H.  TK.  Woods),  12631 ; 
(Capt.  Hcrdman),  13715-6;  (IK.  McGhee), 
13750-1;  (M.  Hamilton),  13832-3;  (E. 

McFeely),  14152-3;  (TK.  H.  Faussett), 
14717-9;  (T.  Kearney),  15758;  (7.  Carden), 

16878;  (T.  C.  Perkins),  15973;  (22.  Noble), 
16640-54;  (7.  Campbell),  16804. 

Comparison  of  average  yearly  profit  on  rotation 
with  flax,  and  same  rotation  without  flax  on 
forty-nine  acres  (7.  Marehbank),  2402-13. 
Detailed  estimate  of  expenditure  and  yield  for 
flax,  potatoes,  oats,  and  turnips  (7. 
McRobert),  1523-56;  (7.  Marehbank), 
2379401;  (Z>.  Patterson),  3486-600. 

Grounds  on  which  calculations  were  made 
(7.  Marehbank),  2518-9. 

Fisheries,  comparison  with,  see  title  Fishery 
Laws. 

Grass  seed  (7.  H.  C'owan),  5021c-37;  (.4.  7. 

Morrow),  8616-8,  8637;  (TK.  R.  Crawford), 
10956;  (R.  Vemcr),  17595-7. 

Most  paying  crop  (Col.  Slutrman  Crawford), 
1110,  1112,  1134;  (S.  Boyd),  1435;  (22. 
Greacen),  9446;  (N.  IF.  Tipping),  13052; 
(R.  Noble),  16646. 

Most  profitable  when  it.  hit  (Dr.  R.  Love), 
3669-70;  ( S . Gibson),  3691;  (C. 

MacAuley),  4348,  4351;  (22.  Gregg), 

4SS7;  (S.  Gibson),  37214. 

Oats  (IK.  Barklie),  TS47-53,  1856-60,  1909;  (T. 
Macafce),  2853,  2865;  (T.  Given), 

3959;  (G.  Cummings),  10546-7;  (7. 

McElhinney),  140004;  (7.  O'Mahony), 
14973-5,  14991-7. 

Argentine  cattle,  restrictions  on  importa- 
tion, question  as  to  effect  of  removal 
C T . Macafce),  2898-901 

Potatoes  (7.  McRobcrt),  23441,  296-309;  (7 

Marehbank),  2576-87;  (TK.  M'CoHum),  ! 
4656 ; (A.  Gordon),  70404 ; (7  22. 

Gamble),  11934. 

Comparison  impossible  (Col.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford), 1110. 

Fairness  of  comparison,  question  whether 
comparison  with  other  crops  would  be 
fairer  (7.  McRobert),.  311-2. 

Turnips  (A.  McElvaine),  6859;  (TK.  22.  Craw- 
ford), 10951-6. 

Yorkshire  (TK.  M , Oliver),  16256-62. 


Continued  cultivation — Question  why  farmers  went 
on  growing  flax  if  it  did  not  pay  IT 
Macafee),  2886-8;  (7.  Scott),  11572-3. 

Labour  and  dams  were  there  (P.  Leeman),  8874 
Sporting  chance  of  a valuable  crop,  attraction 
of  flax  (7.  Marehbank),  2627-31. 

Decline  in  profits  (7.  Hamilton),  2987;  (If  M 
Mark),  6448.  ‘ ' 

Gross  value  (R.  Noble),  16655-6. 

Improvement  question— Things  were  worse  rather 
than  hotter  (S.  E S.  Edwards),  2002,  2026 
2042-6. 

Last  year's  orop,  results — Cost  of  production,  etc. 
(A/.  Birkmyre),  1704-6. 

Profitable  (Col.  Sharman  Crawford),  1121-2'  (TK 
Semple),  2259,  2266;  (H.  Wright),  4030; 

(7.  Young),  4099-100;  (E.  Fegan ),  7200a; 

(IK.  McMahon),  7716-8;  (7.  .4.  Buller) 

8044;  (A.  J.  Morrow),  8620;  (72.  Dodd) 

8437;  (R.  FI.  Murphy),  8656,  8768;  (IF.  G. 
Hoey),  10060;  (72.  Noble),  16640,  16644-5. 
Quality  and  yield,  relative  importance  (7.  Young) 
4068,  4097;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11503-5. 

Quality,  profit  dependent  on  (7.  Heron),  200. 
Unprofitable*  (T.  Given),  3919;  (7.  T.  McLaughlin) 
8160;  (P.  Leeman),  8845,  88634. 

Decline  in  flax-growing  due  to  small  profits  (25. 
Patterson),  3481. 

Exceptional  cases  oxisted,  but  flax  was  not 
profitable  "with  the  average  farrifer  (7. 
Marehbank),  2376-8,  2499-601. 

Nature  of  exceptional  circumstances— Diffi- 
cult to  explain,  probably  a combination 
of  personal  and  natural  influence  (7. 
Marehbank),  2505-11. 

Yield  and  price,  relative  importance  (7.  IT. 
Stewart),  15468-73;  (7.  B.  Gamble ),  11935-6. 
Value  of  industry  to  the  country,  question  whether 
and  how  far  it  was  worth  preserving  (7. 
Heron),  197-200,  201;  (Col.  Sharman 

Crawford),  1158-9;  (.S.  Boyd),  1449-50,  1453; 

(TK.  Barklie),  1389-91  ; (IK.  Semple'),  2291; 
(7.  MucFarlanc),  10457;  (G.  Cummings), 

10636-8;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11611-2;  (22.  3. 

Rcade),  16676;  (7'.  Barbour),  16941;  (B. 

Thompson),  174534,  17459-62;  (7.  G.  Craw- 

ford), 18163. 

Importance  of  flax  as  compared  with  other  agricul- 
tural industries — Aghadowey  district  (Dr.  H. 
S.  Morrison),  4469-73,  4517. 

Winter  employment,  value  as  affording  (2?.  Noble), 
16573,  16642-3,  16603.  16654. 


Elliott,  John,  Esq. — Solicitor  and  Farmer,  representing  the 
North-West  Farmers'  Defence  Association. 
Evidence,  12214-389. 

Ellis,  Henry,  Esq. — Water  Bailiff,  representing  the  Coleraine 
Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries. 
Evidence,  10873-901. 

Emigration : 

Relation  to  cost  and  scarcity  of  labour  and  decline  in 
flax  growing  (IK.  Carson),  3815;  (2?.  7. 
Macafce),  4931;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11320;  (7. 
McNulty),  13129;  (7.  Campbell).  16802. 

English,  Thomas  J.,  Esq. — Representing  Coleraine  Board 
of  Conservators  of  Fisheries. 

Evidence,  17245401. 

English  Flax: 

Possibly  spun  in  Ireland  (IK.  M.  Oliver),  15234-7. 

Escape  Dams: 

Refer  to  Fishery  Laws — Catch  Dams. 

Ewart,  William,  Esq.— Representing  the  Down  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  1179-418. 

Exhaustion  of  the  Soil  by  Flax : 

Refer  to  Rotation. 

Experimental  Tests  and  Schemes — Department’s 
Experiments,  etc. 

Advantages  reaped  (R.  A.  McEldcrry),  2731. 

Farmers’  attitude — Donegal  Oo.,  Castlefinn  (7. 

Gamble),  11950-1.  „ „ 

Investigation  needed  on  all  sides  of  question  ("  • • 

TKc66),  17786,  17842-3. 

Objeots  and  nature  (A.  Ghekiere),  13265-7. 

Refer  also  to  titles  Subjects,  of  Experiments. 
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Expert  Advice : 

Sic  Instruction  and  Expert  Advice  and  refer  also  to 
Cultivation — Skill  and  Experience  and  Mar- 
keting. 

Export  of  Elax: 

Extent  to  which  Irish  flax  was  exported  (IT.  Mcllroy), 
1041-51;  ( Cai>t . Hardman),  18648-9. 

F 


Farming,  Standard  of : 

liefer  to  title  Cultivation — General  cultivation. 

Faussett,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  J.P .—lie-presenting  the  Mayo  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  14612-951. 

Fawcett,  Rev.  J.,  M.A.  Coleraine. 

Evidence,  4841-6. 

Fegan,  Edward,  'Esq..— Flax-grower  from  Jlathfriland 
district. 

Evidence,  7176-222. 

Fertilizers : 

See  title  Manures,  Artificial. 

Fisher,  Alfred,  Esq. — Of  the  Firm  of  Lindsay,  Thompson 
and  Co.,  Belfast,  representing  the  Flax- 
spinners’  Association. 

Evidence,  319-514. 

Fishery  Laws  in  relation  to  Flax  Culture— Disposal  of 
Fiax  Water,  Prosecutions,  etc.: 

Administration  of  the  law,  refer  to  sub-headings 
Vexatious  prosecutions  and  Water  bailiffs. 

Amendment  of  the  law — Suggestions  for  amendment  and 
relaxation. 

Abolition  of  power  to  institute  prosecutions,  Derry 
County  Committee  recommendation  (7.  S. 
Hanna),  11395. 

Opinion  against  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11413-4. 

Discretionary  power  to  relax  provisions  of  the  law 
in  special  cases  (Dr.  It.  Love),  3647. 

English  and  Scotch  law,  comparison  of  Irish  law 
with  (IT.  S.  Green),  16372,  16380-1,  16386. 

Assimilation  of  Irish  law  to  English  law  pro- 
posed (7.  Young),  4084,  4089;  (C. 

MacAuley),  4344. 

Exemption  in  regard  to  lakes,  ponds  and  certain 
small  streams  suitable  for  steeping  where 
no  damage  would  accrue  (IT.  S.  Green), 
16329,  16331-2,  16339,  16382,  16385-9;  (F. 
Barbour),  17023-4,  17339. 

Department  to  have  power  of  exemption  (7. 
Elliott),  12338-42;  (F.  Barbour),  17025-6. 

Injury  to  fish  in  loughs— Instances  (IF.  S. 
Green),  16396;  (2'.  7.  English),  17034-8. 

, Judges  to  decide  what  places  should  be 

exempted,  difficulty  (T.  McDermott),  11785. 

Non-breeding  streams,  question  whether  such 
streams  might  not  be  made  breeding 
streams  (IF.  S.  Green),  16333-6,  16339. 

Fishery  people  had  more  to  complain  of  than  the 
farmers  ( T . McDermott),  11678-83. 

Need  for  amendment,  severity  of  existing  law  (IT. 
H.  IFefift),  17806-13. 

Owner  or  occupier  of  dam  from  which  water  had 
been  let  off,  making  directly  amenable, 
suggestion  (IF.  S.  Green),  16397-400;  (T.  7. 

English),  17286,  17297,  17357-9. 

Precautions  taken  by  farmer — No  fine  should  be  im- 
posed if  farmer  had  taken  proper  precau- 
tions (IF.  Carson),  3840-1. 

Proof  of  damage  to  be  required  in  the  form  of  dead 
fish  (Dr.  R.  Love),  3598-9;  ( C . MacAuley), 

4340-1;  (B.  Gregg),  4374;  (G.  Henderson), 

4437-40;  (7.  II’.  Steicart),  15429-32. 

• ■ Difficult  to  find  dead  fish  when  the  river  was 

black  (7.  Patterson),  4697-8. 

Small  fish,  question  of  difficulty  in  regard  to 
(7.  IF. . Stewart),  16474-9a. 

Proof  of  omission  to  take  reasonable  precautions  to 
be  required  (IF.  S.  Green),  16376-80. 

Removal  of  existing  restrictions,  probable  effect  on 
fisheries  (IF.  8.  Green),  16410-1. 

Befer  also  to  sub-headings  Criminal  offence,  Fines 
and  Proportion  of  Water. 

Anglers. 

Number— Coleraine  (it.  Monteith),  4835,  4838. 

Relations  with  farmers — Omagh  Anglers’  Association 
(B.  S.  Holland),  13208-9. 

Conservators,  influence  exercised  on  (B.  S. 
Holland),  13219-24. 

Season  during  which  flax  water  was  in  the  river, 
curtailment  of  fishing  season — Tyrone, 
Omagh  (B.  S.  Holland),  13193,  13202. 


Fishery  Laws  in  relation  to  Flax  Culture — Disposal  of 
Flax  Water,  Prosecutions,  etc. — contd. 

Anglers — contd. 

Value  of  angling  industry,  question  of.  (IF.  S. 
..  Green),  16340-1. 

Bailiffs,  sec  sub-heading  Water  bailiffs. 

Belgium,  blue  district— Method  of  disposal  of  flax 
water  (A.  Ghckiere),  13430-2. 

Bleaching  people,  difficulties  with  (M.  Birkmyrc),  1770-4. 
Catch  dams,  provision  of — Suggestion  (7.  Marchbank), 
2471,  2522,  2532;  (7.  Thompson),  3180-2, 

3216;  (It.  Shields),  3389;  (II’.  Carson), 

3842-4,  3897;  (T.  Giren),  3924;  (H.  Wright), 

4026;  (Sergeant  Barret),  4121;  (E.  Moles), 

4237;  (C.  MacAuley),  4342-3;  (B.  Gregg), 

4374;  (7.  Patterson),  4668,  4G75;  (7.  A. 
Craig),  4732;  (7.  Orr),  4762,  4787;  (B.  G. 

Gregg),  4788;  (C.  Forbes),  4798;  (S. 

Doherty),  4806;  (7.  Gough).  4824;  (B. 

Monteith),  4831;  (Be v.  7.  Fawcett),  4841; 
(7.  H.  Cowan),  5059-61,  5071;  (Prof.  Lee- 
body),  11112,  11130;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11408-10; 
(T.  McDermott),  11647;  (B.  S.  Holland), 

13195,  13202;  (A.  Ghekicre),  13426-7;  (Capt. 
Herdman),  13610;  (IF.  McGhee),  13758, 
13775;  (IF.  S.  Green),  16329;  (T.  7.  Eng- 
lish), 17300,  17364. 

Compulsory  provision. 

Opinion  against,  but  a little  pressure  might  be 
useful  (7.  Marchbank),  2482-91. 

Opinion  in  favour  (7.  Thompson ),  3185-6. 


Assistance  needed  for  farmers  (Maj.  McCor- 
mack), 13239;  (A.  KiUen),  14561. 

Contribution  from  joint  fund  of  County  Com- 
mittee and  Department,  suggestion  (J’.  IF. 
Tipping),  13010. 

Fishery  people,  making  responsible — Opinion 
against  (7.  Marchbank),  2520-1. 

Grant  by  Department,  suggestion  (R.  S.  Hol- 
land). 13195,  13202-5. 

Fishery  company,  readiness  to  ooniribute 
(R.  S.  Holland),  13202,  13204. 

Omagh  Anglers’  Association,  readiness  to 
contribute  (B.  S.  Holland ),  13202,  13201. 
Re-construction  of  dams  by  fishery  company 
not  a reasonable  suggestion — Lough  Neagh 
district  (7.  Marchbank),  2565. 

Explanation  of  advantages  to  farmers,  suggestion 
(D.  B.  Aiken),  4988-9;  (7.  H.  Cowan), 

5294. 

Agricultural  instructors  could  explain  (7.  H. 
Cowan),  5295-7. 

Hardship  and  undue  expense  to  farmer,  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  there  would  be  hardship 
and  difficulty  (7.  Marchbank),  2472-91, 
2533-4;  (T.  Macafee),  2942,  2953;  (7. 

Thompson),  3183-4,  3217-8;  (.V.  Small), 

3349-55;  (B.  Shields),  3390-1,  3430-2;  (Dr. 

B.  Love)  3595;  (IF.  Carson),  3844;  (H. 

Wright),  4027;  (Sergeant  Barret),  4129; 
4141-3;  (Head  Const.  P.  Masterson),  4163; 
(B.  Eaglesori),  4212-4 ; ((E.  Moles),  4252;  (G. 
Henderson),  4441;  (IF.  McCollum),  4643-7; 
(7.  Patterson),  4669-70,  4679;  (7.  A.  Craig), 
4733-4;  (S.  Doherty),  4809-10.  4812;  (A. 

Moore),  4862;  (R.  7.  Macafec\  4947;  (D. 

R.  Aiken),  4982-4;  (7.  H.  Cowan),  5068a-70, 

5287;  (IF.  Henderson),  5371-7,  5438-40 ; (T. 
Mceke),  5624-5;  (IF.  Rutherford).  6777;  (T. 
P.  Henry),  6072;  (7.  Loughrcy),  6180-3,  6187, 
6364-5;  (7.  A.  Boss),  6579;  (P.  G.  Shaw)'. 
6810-11;  (T.  IF.  Brooks).  6998-9;  (B.  B. 

Murphy),  8778-80;  (Rev.  E.  A.  Foy),  8981-5; 
(7.  IF.  Gillespie),  9254-6;  (7.  Lyttle),  10084-5; 
(I?.  McCausland),  10150-1;  (R.  Patterson), 

10182-4;  (7.  MacFarlane),  10435-6;  (G. 

Cummings),  10550-3,  10604-12,  10613;  (H. 

Duff)  , 10704-6,  10745-53;  (7.  A.  King), 

10784-6;  (H.  Ellis),  10884a-6;  (IF.  B.  Craw- 
ford), 10973-5;  (E.  S.  Daly),  11009-11;  (7. 

A.  King),  10856-60;  (Prof.  Leebodg/),  11122, 
11131;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11411-2;  (T.  McDer- 
mott), 11671-8;  (7.  B.  Gamble),  11879-84, 

11888-98,  12096-116;  (7.  Elliott),  12269-75, 

12367-70;  (7.  7.  Semple),  12411-8;  (IF. 

McCme),  12684,  12706-8;  (-V.  Hamilton), 

12930-6,  12961;  (IF.  IF.  Tipping),  12995; 
(Maj.  McCormack),  13237-8;  (A.  Ghekiere), 

13428-9;  (IF.  McGhee),  13758,  13766-7,  13963; 
(P.  Kelly),  14335-9,  14350-1,  14372-86,  14389-90, 
14393-4;  (IF.  H.  Faussett),  14763;  (A. 

Deane),  15642-3;  ( T . Kearney),  15739-41; 

(IF.  S.  Green),  16337-8;  (T.  7 English), 

17301,  17365-9. 


I 
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Fishery  Laws  in  relation  to  Flax  Culture — Disposal  ol  Flax  1 
Water,  Prosecutions,  eto — contd. 

Catch  dams,  provision  of— Suggestion— contd. 

Hardships,  etc. — contd. 

Farmers’  opinion  (R-  S.  Holland),  1319a 
Sheep  dipping,  comparison  [J.  B.  Gamete), 
12012-6.  , . , n 
Statistics  as  to  number  of  eases  in  whien  con- 
struction of  catch  dams  -would  be  possible 
to  be  furnished  by  Londonderry  Board  ot 
Conservators  (J.  Lyttle),  10118-23. 

Number  of  catch  dams  in  existence  (Servant 
Barret),  4133;  (/.  H.  Cowan),  5075-6 ; J - 

Buttle),  10066-9,  10080-3;  (R.  McCausland), 

10148;  (R-  Patterson),  10181;  (T.  McDer- 
mott), 11645,  11673,  11679-80;  {J.  A.  King), 

10781-3,  10796;  (M.  Hamilton),  12929;  (R. 
Wylie),  14604-5. 

Sanitary  question,  see  that  sub-heading.. 

Temptation,  to  use  catch  dam  for  steeping  in  case 
of  exceptional  crop  (/ . Marchbank),  2536-9, 
2568. 

Widening  dam  to  provide  catch  dam— Throwing 
out  the  flax,  difficulty  (27.  Small),  3379-84. 

Cattle,  effect  on,  of  drinking  flax  water  (Dr.  R.  Love), 
3667-8;  (TF.  M'Collum),  4581-2;  (J.  Orr), 

4771;  (J.  H.  Cowan),  5292;  (T.  W. 

Brooks),  7030;  (Prof.  Leebody),  11140;  (R- 

S.  Holland),  13195;  (May,.  McCormack), 
13233;  (G.  A.  Brown),  13248-54;  (W. 

McGhee),  13959-60;  (IF.  McCausland), 
17868. 

Check  to  flax-growing,  see  sub-heading  Decline. 

Compromise  desirable,  suggestions  for  conference,  etc. 

(J.  Orr),  4762;  (C.  Forbes),  4799;  (S. 

Doherty),  4811,  4813;,  4818-9;  (IF.  'IFar- 

noek),  4927;  (it.  J.  Macafee ),  4940,  4946; 

(.7.  H.  Cowan),  5062-3A,  6065-8;  (TF.  Hen- 
derson), 6414-7;  (21.  Meeke),  5627;  (IF. 

Rutherford),  6777;  (J.  A.  King),  10866-8; 

(E.  S.  Daly),  11008;  (Capt.  Herdman), 
13608;  (T.  Kearney),  16751-3;  (TF.  S. 

Green),  16359-60;  (R.  Toble),  16570-2;  (T. 

J.  English),  17343-4. 

Abortive  conference  at  Clonakilty  (A.  Deane), 
15646-7. 

Agricultural  instructors,  employment  as  media- 
tors, suggestion  (IF.  Henderson),  5413;  (J. 

A.  King),  10869-70. 

Constituents  of  flax  water,  question  of  variations  in 
analyses  (Prof.  Leebody),  11132-7. 

Continental  countries — Restrictions  not  a serious  matter 
(F.  Barbour),  17028-30. 

Control  of  prosecutions. 

Department,  question  of  control  by  (T.  McDermott), 
11793-4;  (/.  Elliott),  12343-8;  (IF.  S.  Green), 
16404-8. 

Difficulty  in  discovering  controlling  authority  (IF. 

H.  IT  ebb),  17819-20,  17822. 

Government  deportment,  opinion  in  favour  of  (IF. 

H.  Webb),  17814-5,  17823,  17845. 

Refer  also  to  sub-headings  Police  and  Water 
bailiffs. 

Criminal  offence  to  discharge  flax  water,  farmer  unable 
to  give  evidence  in  his  own  case — Grievance 
most  resented  (J.  Toung),  4084,  4085,  4087-9; 

(E.  Moles),  4553 ; (Dr.  H.  S.  Morrison), 
4484,  4528-30;  (it.  J.  Macafee),  4931,  4936-8; 

[T.  Meeke),  6626;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11400, 

11459,  11461-71;  (IF.  McGhee),  13918-30. 

Amendment  of  law  proposed,  there  should  be  a 
civil  not  a criminal  prosecution  (J.  8. 
Hanna),  11400-2,  11465.  11473;  (J.  Elliott), 
12264-8,  12349-50,  12358-63;  (IF.  S.  Green), 
16382-3,  16385. 

Difficulty  in  getting  prosecutions  at  all,  objec- 
tion to  proposed  change  IT.  McDermott), 
11700-3. 

Examination  on  oath,  no  objection  to  amending 
the  law  so  that  the  person  prosecuted  could 
be  examined  on  oath  (T.  McDermott),  11704. 

Opinion  against  power  to  give  evidence  (T.  J. 
English),  17276-7,  17840-1. 

Sheep  dipping  _ prosecutions,  motorists  exceeding 
speed  limit,  etc.,  comparison  with  (J. 
Toung),  4106-10. 

. Statement,  permission  to  make  in  certain  cases— 

Extent  of  practice  (J.  Elliott),  12371-6. 

Damage  done  to  fish,  see  sub-heacTing  Injury. 

Date  since  when  restrictions  against  discharge  of  flax 
water  had  been  in  force  (E.  Moles).  4295-6; 
(IF.  S.  Greert),  16391;  (R.  Venter),  17638. 

Decline  in  acreage,  relation  to— Extent  of  cheek  on 
flax-growing  (J . Heron),  43-4,  79,  107-9;  (M 
Birkmyre),  1591,  1775-8;  (IF.  Barklic), 
1899-904;  (J.  McCance),  1990;  (J.  March- 

bank),  2467-70;  (T.  Macafee),  2939-40,  2943-4; 


Fishery  Laws  in  relation  to  Flax  Culture— Disposal  ol  Flax 
Water,  Prosecutions,  etc. — contd. 

Decline  in  acreage,  relation  to,  etc. — contd. 

(J.  Thompson),  3232;  (A.  Hill),  3301-2- 

3307;  (R.  Shields),  3424;  (Dr.  R.  Lore ) 
3676-6;  (IF.  Carson),  3899-906;  (T.  Given), 

3926;  (Sergeant  Barret),  4121;  (Bead 
Const.  P.  Masterson),  4174;  (C.  MacAuUy I 
4360-3;  (IF.  M'Collum),  4543-8;  (G.  Ben- 
ders on),  4436-6,  4440,  4443;  (Dr.  E.  8. 
Morrison),  4475,  4481-7;  (IF.  M'CoUum), 
4652-3;  (/.  A.  Craig),  4726,  4730;  (C„ 

Forbes),  4801;  (A.  Moore),  4851-3;  (IF. 

Warwick),  4912;  (J?..  J.  Macafee),  4931;  (D. 
11.  Aiken),  4971-4;  (/.  H.  Cowan),  5121-2, 
5286;  (TF.  Henderson),  6368-70;  (IF.  Hender- 
son), 5412;  (/.  Paul),  5898;  (T.  P.  Henry), 

6071;  (J.  Loughrcy),  6175-8;  (J.  A.  Rost), 

6568-9;  (P.  G.  Share),  6812;  ( T . IF. 

Brooks),  7006-6;  (C.  McMahon),  743747;  (A 
T.  Clarke),  8363;  (R.  Dodd),  8453;  (R.  R. 

Murphy),  8681,  8782;  (Rev.  E.  A.  To y), 
8989;  (J.  IF.  Gillespie),  9220-1;  (J.  MacFar- 
lane),  10423-4;  (E.  S.  Daly),  11004-7;  (B. 

A.  Burke),  11091-5;  (R.  Craig),  11294;  (J. 

S.  Hanna),  11459-60;  (T.  McDermott),  11618, 
11697,  11818-22;  (J.  R.  Gamble),  11878-9; 

(J.  Taylor),  12123;  (J.  Bates),  12193, 

12210-11;  (J.  Elliott),  122204;  (J.  J. 

Semple),  12410;  (H.  IF.  Woods),  12647-8; 

(IF.  McClure),  12682;  (M.  Hamilton), 

12937-8;  (J.  McTulty),  13189-90;  (R.  S. 

Holland),  13195;  13196-8;  (May.  McCor- 
mack), 13239;  (R.  Wylie),  14609-11;  (A. 

Deane),  16648;  (T.  Kearney),  15730;  (A- 

Deane),  15867;  (/.  Carden),  15928-39;  (R. 
Table),  16566;  (JR.  Vcmcr),  17593. 

Actual  instances  of  abandonment  of  flax-growing 
(Rev.  J.  Fawcett),  4843;  (R.  J.  Macafee), 

4931;  (IF.  Warnock),  4920-1;  (J.  Loughrey), 
6363-8;  (C.  McMahon),  7438-47;  (/. 

B.  Gamble),  12085;  (/.  Elliott),  12251, 

12326-34;  (H.  IF.  Woods),  12649-51;  (It. 
Table),  16567-8. 

Decrease  in  cultivation  in  districts  where  there  had 
.been  no  flax  water  prosecutions  (£'.  Moles), 
4237;  (/.  Orr),  4765,  4766-7;  (D.  Works), 
4966-7. 

Londonderry  County  Committee’s  statement  (J.  S. 
Hanna),  11395. 

Department,  submission  of  all  oases  to,  see  sub-heading 
Control. 

Deterrent  effect  of  prosecutions  and  fines,  extent  (R. 

Shields),  3433-8;  (J.  Lyttle),  10125-7;  (B. 

Duff),  10726-9;  (/.  A.  King),  10797a;  (S. 

Ellis),  10891-4;  (/.  J.  Semple),  12543-62;  (It. 

S.  Holland),  13207;  (/.  O’Mahony),  14987-90; 
(T.  J.  English),  17269-73. 

Drawing  out  bundles  from  bank  by  hand,  Suggestion- 
Practicability,  effect  on,  fibre,  etc.  (J.  D. 
Sharkey),  2118,  2161-8,  2214-29. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Fines — Amount, 
Inadequacy. 

Extent  of  farmers’  difficulty. 

Amount  of  flax  water,  capacity  of  dams  on  the  river 
Finn  (T.  McDermott),  11681-2.  _ 

Necessity  of  running  off  water,  question  (J. 
MacFarlane),  10432-4. 

No  necessity  to  discharge  any  water  at  all  (J- 
D.  Sharkey),  2118,  2220-9. 

No  case  of  unsurmountable  difficulty  in  witness  s 
experience  (27.  McDermott),  11652,  11658-9. 
Proportion  of  cases  in  which  there  was  a real  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  flax  water  from  getting 
into  the  river. 

Donegal,  Convoy  (TF.  McClure),  12683. 

Tyrone,  Magheracolton  (M.  Hamilton), 
Proportion  of  Ireland  affected  by  flax  water  (/• 
McDermott),  11736-9.  _ 

Unavoidable  offences,  question  as  to  existence  ("• 
Rutherford),  67704. 

Farmers,  attitude  towards  question. 

Assault  on  bailiff,  easel  of  Mr.  Adams  of  Digger- 
town— Explanation  (J.  Elliott),  12289. 
Deliberate  damage  in  tome  ea.e.  (J. 

3316;  (R.  Shields),  3392,  3409-11,  3425-6, 

(Sergeant  Barret),  4121,  4132,  4143,  « ’ 
(J.  Patterson),  4670-1;  (J.  Orr).  47 W-o. 

4768-9,  47734;  (R.  Monteith),  4829-80,  «S»- 

40;  (A.  Moore),  4869;  (Bead  Const,  r- 

Masterson),  4160-3;  (R.  Eagleson),  4H»-“. 

4230;  (E.  Moles),  4267;  (R.  M,cCa^la^’ 

10144-7;  (R.  Patterson),  10184;  (J-  Mad  or 

land),  10434.  . ,raos 

Boring  in  secrat  at  night,  very  difficult  to  tr 
(R.  Shields),  3392-7,  3406.  ^ 

No  prosecution  in  suoh  oases  (R.  Shields), 
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fishery  Laws,  etc.-— contd. 

Farmers’  attitude,  etc. — contd. 

Ignorance  and  carelessness,  extent  to  which  damage 
done  was  due  to  ignorance  or  carelessness 
ij  Orr ),  4765;  (id.  Monteitli),  4830;  (J. 

Loughrey),  6347-51;  (J.  Lyttle),  10111-2; 

(H.  Duff),  10714-7;  (E.  S.  Daly),  11012-4; 

IT.  McDermott),  11716-7;  [J.  Taylor), 

12180-1;  (J-  Elliott),  12229-30;  {/.  J. 

Semple),  12547-9;  {T.  J.  English),  17295-6. 
Instance — Witness’s  own  case  (/.  J.  Semple), 
12553-5. 

Interest  in  fisheries,  increase  in,  riparian  rights 
acquired,  etc.  (/.  Thompson),  3219-27 ; (T. 

McDermott),  11766-71. 

Letting  into  river,  extent  of  practice,  Turning  over 
fields,  Sea,  running  into,  see  those  sub- 
headings. 

Natural  enemies,  fishery  people  regarded  as  (J. 
Taylor),  12179. 

Political  speeches  and  associations,  harm  done  by — 
Coleraine  (J.  A.  King),  10791-4. 

Resentment  of  prosecutions,  extent  of,  annoyance 
as  compared  with  prosecutions  for  other 
offences  (.A.  Bill),  3308-15;  [Dr.  R-  Love), 
3591,  3596-7;  <,T.  Given),  39S7;  ( Bead-Const . 

P.  Mastersoni),  4172-3;  [J.  A.  Craig),  4731; 
(A.  Moore),  4853;  (J.  Loughrey),  6191-5, 

6311-2;  [G.  P.  Shaw),  6807-8;  [J.  IF.  Gilles- 
pie), 9252,  9255-6;  (G.  Cummings),  10648; 

(J.  S.  Banna),  11400;  [J.  Elliott),  12381-3; 
(Maj.  McCormack),  13239. 

Value  of  fisheries,  extent  of  recognition  by  farmers 
[J.  B.  Gamble),  12087-95. 

Vexatious  prosecutions,  effect  of  [J.  IF.  Stewart), 
15427. 

Well  disposed,  ready  to  act  on  advice  and  take  pre- 
cautions if  tactfully  approached  [Dr.  B.  S. 
Morrison),  4523-4;  (R.  J.  Macafee),  4932-4; 

[J.  MacFarlane),  10446-7;  [B.  Duff),  1073O-2; 
[J.  S.  Banna),  11430,  11483;  [T.  McDer- 
mott), 11645-6,  11648,  11650,  11693;  (J. 

Elliott),  12230,  12255,  12269-75,  12285-6;  (IT. 
McClure),  12710-3;  (/.  IF.  Stewart),  15428; 
(A.  Deane),  15653;  [T.  Kearney),  16370, 

16760;  [T.  J.  English ),  17299,  17400. 

Extent  of  readiness  to  take  advice  [J.  Lyttle), 
10128-30;  (R.  McCausland),  10162-3. 

Fines. 

Amount  [J.  Thompson),  3187;  [J.  Young),  4086; 
[Sergeant  Barret),  4146,  4234;  [J.  Tuff), 
4315;  [Dr.  B.  S.  Morrison),  4477-80,  4484; 
[J.  Patterson),  4703;  (IF.  Rutherford),  5736; 
(J.  Loughrey),  6196-8,  6353;  [P.  G.  Share), 
6814;  [T.  IF.  Brooks),  7004;  [R.  R.  Murphy), 
8681;  [J.  IF.  Gillespie),  9220;  (12.  McCaus- 
land.),  10170-2;  [B.  Duff),  10726;  (/,  A. 

King),  10780,  10795,  10861-2;  [T.  McDermott), 
11683-8,  11690;  [R.  S.  Bolland),  13206;  (TF. 
McGhee),  13769-70. 

Comparison  of  amount  received  with  costs  of 
prosecutions — Coleraine  district  [T.  J. 

English),  17265-8. 

Damage  done,  amount  should  depend  on  [B. 
Duff),  10740-1. 

Heavy  fines  in  cases  of  deliberate  damage — 
Opinion  in  favour  of  [J.  Elliott),  12386-8. 
North-West  Antrim  Farmers’  Defence  Asso- 
ciation rule  7 (/.  Elliott),  12387 
Inadequacy,  absence  of  deterrent  effect  [Bead- 
Const.  P.  Masterson),  4158-9,  4173, 

4177-8;  (R.  Eagleson),  4227-8;  [E.  Moles), 
4237;  (T.  McDermott),  11786;  (IF.  B. 
Webb),  17834-8,  17846. 

Heavier  fines,  effect  of  [E.  Moles),  4263;  [J. 
Patterson),  4704. 

Minimum  fine,  suggestion  [B.  Duff),  10740-3; 
[J.  A.  King),  10871;  [T.  McDermott),  11787; 
(IF.  S.  Green),  16400-2;  [T.  J.  English), 

17274-6,  17342. 

No  benefit  to  the  Ballycastle  Board  of  Conservators, 
the  Board  lost  by  expenses  incurred  (R. 
Shields),  8403. 

Percentage  given  to  informer  (bailiff),  question  as 
to  effect  in  stimulating  prosecutions  (J. 
Young),  4084,  4989;  (C.  MacAuley),  4344; 

(12.  Eagleson),  4224-6;  [E.  Moles),  4238-51; 

[T.  Tuff),  4316;  [Dr.  H.  S.  Morrison),  4506; 
(IF.  Rutherford),  6726-35,  5775-6;  [A.  Deane), 
16862;  [W.  B.  TFr65),  17846-8. 

Amount  to  be  made  by  an  individual  (IF, 
Rutherford),  5736-9;  [Sergeant  Barret), 
4145-7;  [E.  Moles),  4244-9 ; [J.  Patterson), 

4700-1;  (T.  McDermott),  11829-32. 

No  such  practice— Ballycastle  [R.  Shields),  3429. 
Police  cases,  •third  of  fines  went  to  Constabulary 
Force  Fund  [Sergeant  Barret),  4137-8,  4140, 


Fishery  Laws,  etc. — contd. 

Fishery  Conservators  and  officials,  attitude,  relations 
with  farmers,  etc.  (12.  Wylie),  14608. 
Ballycastle  (5.  Shields),  3424-5,  3439-40. 

Conciliatory  policy,  instructions  to  bailiffs,  etc.  [T. 
McDermott,  11651-3,  11680,  11834. 

Advice  and  assistance,  readiness  to  provide  (5T. 
McDermott),  11680. 

Coleraine  Board  [T.  J.  English),  17324-7,  17332, 
17385-7. 

Instances  [J.  B.  Gamble),  11885-8,  12083-4;  [K- 
TF.  Tipping),  13097-100. 

Memoranda  submitted  to  Association  of  Flax- 
growers  near  Strabane,  memoranda  not 
adopted  by  Association  (T.  McDermott), 
11680. 

Tyrone,  Omagh  (R.  S.  Bolland),  13226-7. 

Tyrone  County  Committee,  negotiations  with, 
black  list  of  dams  supplied,  etc.  (27.  IF. 
Tipping),  13008-14,  13080-91. 

Failure  due  to  illness  of  Secretary  to  Com- 
mittee (27.  IF.  Tipping),  13008-9,  13011. 
Curtailment  of  fishery  rights  in  the  interests  of  the 
public — Foyle  river  [T.  McDermott),  11781. 
Irritation  against  conservators,  variation  and  extent 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  [J.  March- 
bank),  2552-6. 

Not  suggested  that  conservators  were  beyond  com- 
promise [J.  Elliott),  12352-4. 

Powers  of  conservators  (/.  Orr),  4758. 

Unreasonable  demands. 

North-West  Farmers’  Defence  Association,  nego- 
tiations with — Agreement  required,  etc., 
rufusal  to  give  list  desired  by  Associa- 
tion [J.  EUiott),  12225-9,  12231,  12296-311. 
Commission,  representation  to  conservators 
by,  suggestion  [J.  EUiott),  12364. 
Correspondence  between  conservators  and 
the  Association  [J.  EUiott),  12232-9. 

Number  of  flaxgrowexs  affected,  opinion  that 
the  movement  would  spread  (/.  Elliott), 
12320-1. 

Re-opening  negotiations,  question  of  attitude 
of  farmers  [J.  EUiott),  12322-5,  12365-6. 
Notices  sent  out  requiring  farmers  to  sign 
agreement  under  penalty  of  prosecution 
[J.  Elliott),  12241. — Text  of  notice  and 
agreement,  12244 

Criticism  of  action — Bluff  [R.  S.  Bolland), 
13210-2. 

Effect  on  attitude  of  farmers  (/.  Elliott), 
12278-82. 

Legality  question  [J.  EUiott),  12245 
Number  of  notices  sent  out  [J.  Elliott), 
12246-61  {.V.  IF.  Tipping),  13108-8a. 

Typical  of  conservators’  actions  (/.  Elliott), 
12284. 

Refer  also  to  sub-headings  Vexatious  prosecutions 
and  Water  Bailiffs. 

Flood-time,  no  mischief  done  if  flax  water  were  let  off 
in  flood-time  [T.  Macafee),  2951 ; [J.  Thomp- 
son), 3180,  3227;  [R.  Shields),  3398; 

[Sergeant  Barret),  4130;  ( Bead-Const . P. 

Masterson),  4185;  [R.  Eagleson),  4215;  [E. 

Moles),  4259a;  (S.  Doherty),  4807;  [R. 

Moniieth),  4826;  (A.  Moore),  4859;  (J.  B. 
Cowan),  5298-300;  [T.  Meeke),  5626;  [J. 

Elliott),  12331;  [Prof.  Leebndrf),  11122. 
11126;  [T.  McDermott),  11798-801 ; (IF.  B. 
Webb),  17801-3. 

Extent  of  harm  depended  on  volume  of  water  (/. 
A.  King),  10806-7;  (/.  Carson),  10974-5;  (IT. 
S.  Green),  16425,  16454-5,  164834. 

Small  tributaries,  case  of  (Prof.  Leebody),  11127. 
Illegal,  question  of  alteration  of  law  (J.  Lyttle ), 
10131-3. 

Rivers  generally  low  when  farmers  wanted  to  let 
off  flax  water  (Sergeant  Barret),  4131;  (J- 
Orr),  4755-6;  (C.  Forbes),  4795. 

Forking  oat  flax  from  planks  across  dam — Solution  of 
difficulty  (T.  IF.  Brooks),  6986-97,  7030;  (R. 
Fern  er),  175934. 

Details  of  process,  question  of  size  of  dams,  size 
beets,  damage  to  fibre,  etc.  (T.  IF.  Brooks), 
7011-8;  (R.  Verner),  17594,  17639-47,  17655-8; 
(IF.  McCausland),  17860-1. 

Extent  of  practice  (R.  Verner),  17709. 

Instruction  bv  Department,  suggestion  (R.  Verner), 
17593.' 

No  need  to  run  off  water  at  all,  same  water  could 
be  used  next  year  (TF.  McCausland),  17862-3, 
17866-7,  17871,  17875. 

Getting  into  dam,  alternative  to  letting  off  water. 
Conservators  of  fisheries  should  supply  labour  for  or 
subsidise  -the  farmer  (J.  A.  Ross),  6579. 
Damage  to  sheaves,  extent  o£  risk  (T.  C.  Perkins), 
16005-7,  160134. 

Depth  of  dam  (T.  Given),  3925. 
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Fishery  Laws,  etc. — contd. 

Getting  into  dam,  alternative — contd. 

Objections,  effect  on  health,  etc.  (T.  Given),  3976-7; 

(H.  Wright),  4027;  (0.  MaeAuley),  4342-3; 

(G.  Henderson),  4441-2;  (.Dr.  H.  S.  Mor- 

rison), 4484,  4486-7;  (IT.  M'Collum),  4646-7, 
4653;  (/.  Orr), 4776-7;  (77.  J.  Macafcc), 

4934,  4938,  4941;  (/.  H.  Cowan),  6121-2;  (IK. 

Rutherford),  6722;  (/.  Paid),  6898,  6931-3; 

(/.  A.  Ross),  6382-3;  ( R . R.  Murphy),  8781; 

[Rev.  E.  A.  Toy),  8988;  (J.  TV.  Gillespie), 

9293;  (G.  Cummings),  10556,  10657.  10659, 

10641;  (J.  A.  King),  10799;  (T.  Kearney), 

15731-4;  (T.  C.  Perkins),  16009-12;  (IK.  S. 
Green),  16329;  (R.  Verncr),  17693. 

Derry  County  Committee’s  statement  (/.  S. 
Hanna),  11396. 

Respectable  farmers  preferring  to  pay  fine 
(Head-Const.  P.  Masterson),  4161.  4176-6. 

Only  alternative  to  letting  off  water  (Hr.  R.  Love), 
3587-9,  3632-3;  (Sergeant  Barrett),  4133; 
(77.  Eagleson),  4216;  (Prof.  Leebody).  11176; 
(T.  Kearney),  16783;  (J.  Carden),  16902-4, 

16913. 

Practice. 

Coleraine  (JET.  Ellis),  10882-4. 

Dungiven  (/.  A.  Ross),  6673,  6578. 

Mayo  (IK.  H.  Faussett),  14748-61;  (T.  C.  Per- 

kins), 16004. 

Sloping  side  to  dam,  suggestions,  sec  that  sub- 
heading. 

Waders  purchased  by  witness  when  he  could  not 
let  off  his  flax  water  (T.  Given),  3924,  3952-3, 
3973,  3984-6,  3988. 

Gradual  letting  off  would  do  no  harm  (Dr.  H.  S. 

Morrison),  4502,  4516;  (.4.  Moore),  4863-4; 

(T.  Meek),  5626. 

Improvement  of  salmon  fisheries — Extent  and  nature, 
effect  of  hatcheries,  etc.  (IF.  S.  Green), 
16426-34,  16478. 

Injury  to  fish,  extent  of — Harm  done  to  fry  in  small 
streams,  spawning  grounds,  etc.  (J.  March- 
bank),  2657-8;  (/.  Thompson),  3189-91,  3213-6, 
3228-31;  (R.  Shields),  3393,  3399-401,  3436, 

3465;  (Dr.  R.  Love),  3646-6;  (Head-Const. 
P.  Masterson),  4170-1,  4179-81a ; (72.  Eagle- 

son),  4200-1,  4231-2;  (E.  Moles),  4237;  (J. 

Patterson),  4671-4,  4704-7;  (J.  A.  Craig), 

4726a,  4729;  (/.  Orr),  4766-7,  4782;  (71.  G. 

Gregg),  4789,  4791;  (C.  Forbes),  4795,  4797; 
{&  Doherty),  4814-6;  (J.  Gough),  4820-3;  (R. 
Monteitli),  4827-8,  4836-7;  (T.  Meek),  6626, 

5652-3;  (IK.  Rutherford),  5722-5;  (J.  Lough- 
rey),  6342-6;  (T.  IK.  Brooks),  7028-9;  (72. 

72.  Murphy),  8768-71;  (J.  Lyttle),  10070-9, 

10086-93,  10106-10;  (72.  McCausland),  10137-44, 
10166;  (R.  Patterson),  10175-9;  (J.  MacFar- 

lane),  10437-44;  (IK.  72.  Crawford),  10976; 
(0.  Cummings),  10642-50;  (H.  Duff),  10766-8; 
(J.  A.  King),  10774,  10809  11,  10825-7,  10829; 
(H.  Ellis),  10878,  10895-901;  (Prof.  Leebody), 
11143-50,  11175;  (T.  McDermott),  11621-32, 

11664-7;  (72.  S.  Holland),  13196-6;  (Maj. 

McCormack),  13232-3;  (A.  Deane),  15647; 

(T.  Kearney),  16719-24;  (TK.  S.  Green), 
16293,  16311;  (F.  Barbour),  17031-2,  17354; 
(T.  J.  English),  17323,  17355;  (TK.  H.  Webb), 
17801-5. 

Adult  fish,  extent  of  injury  to  (Prof.  Leebody),  11122, 
11128-9,  11179181;  (T.  McDermott), 

11633-6;  (R.  S.  Holland),  13193,  13195; 
(Maj.  McCormack),  13232-3;  (TK.  3. 
Green),  16412,  16423-4. 

Sickening  of  adult  fish,  effect  on  angling,  etc. 
(IK.  S.  Green),  16308-10,  16413-4,  16424, 

16438-53,  16463-7). 

Poaching  facilitated  (IK.  S.  Green),  16309-10. 
Decline  in  fisheries,  coincidence  with  decline  in  flax- 
growing (TK.  S.  Green),  16312-20. 

Causes  (IK.  S.  Green),  16321,  16322-3,  16325-6.— 
Distribution  of  drift  nets,  16435-6. 
Distribution  of  flax,  effect  of  wider  distribution 
in  the  past  (IK.  S.  Green),  16324. 

North  and  South,  protection  in  (TK.  S.  Green), 
16415-8,  16473-8,  16489-94. 

Records  of  salmon  fishery,  extent  to  which 
returns  were  obtainable,  etc.  (TK.  5.  Green), 
16312-7,  16495-6,  16498-604,  16506-7. 
Deoxygenization  of  water,  chief  harm  done  by  (TK. 

S.  Green),  16299-301,  16309-10. 

Distance  from  river,  possibility  of  mischief  depen- 
dent on — Cases  where  it  was  impossible  that 
any  harm  should  be  done  (Dr.  B.  Love), 
3600,  3643-4;  (J.  IK.  Gillespie),  9219. 

Eel  fisheries,  injury  to  (J.  A.  King),  10802-5;  (T. 
McDermott),  11772-9;  (TK.  S.  Green), 
16309-10,  16370,  16457-9. 


Fishery  Laws,  etc. — contd. 

Injury  to  fish,  extent  of,  etc. — contd. 

Eel  and  trout  fishery,  effect  of  flax  water  pollution 
(Prof.  Leebody),  11161-9;  (T.  McDermott) 
11709-14. 

Evidence — Extent  and  nature  (IK.  S.  Green),  16294-6. 
Exaggeration  (Dr.  H.  S.  Morrison),  4596;  (iy. 
M'Collum),  4633;  (D.  11.  Aiken),  4975-8;  (J. 

A.  Ross),  6673;  (J.  H.  Cowan),  5072-4;  (If 

McClure),  12709;  (77.  S.  Holland),  13213-4; 

(IK.  McGhee),  13764-5,  13931,  13936,  13938 
13952-8;  (/.  TK.  Stewart),  15426. 

Absence  of  dead  fish — Small  fry  might  escape 
notice  (IK.  M'Collum),  4634;  (T.  Meek), 

5666-6;  (Prof.  Leebody),  11170-4;  (IF.  3. 
Green),  16296-8,  16309-10,  16424,  16479-8L 
Possibility  of  distinguishing  salmon  fry  from 
trout  fry  (Dr.  H..  S.  Morrison),  4526. 
Experiments — -Practical  difficulties,  experiments 
would  bo  necessarily  inconclusive  (IF.  8'. 
Green),  16303-6. 

Instances  in  live  years  (J . Tuff),  4308-15,  4317 ; (T. 
McDermott),  11660-70. 

Letters  of  complaint — Correspondence  with  Mr.  J. 

F.  Walker  (2’.  McDermott),  11643. 

Life  history  of  fish"  affected — Mr.  Holt’s  memo- 
randum, eto.  (IK.  <S'.  Green),  16309-10, 
16466-72. 

Lough  Neagh,  case  of  (IK.  .S'.  Green),  16396. 

Lys,  case  of  (IK.  McCausland),  17853. 

Non-breeding  streams,  possibility  of  harm  in  (J. 

Patterson),  4680-6,  4691-3. 

Other  causes  of  decline  in  number  of  fish,  extent 
to  which  decrease  should  be  attributed  to 
flax  water  (E.  Moles),  4266-93,  4297-306;  (J. 
A.  Craig),  4763;  (2’.  IK.  Brooks),  7019-27; 

(J.  MacFarlanc),  10418;  (J.  A.  King), 

10818-30;  (Prof.  Leebody),  11151-9;  (T. 

McDermott),  11694-5;  (TK.  McGhee),  13933, 
13937;  (IK.  S.  Green),  16437;  (T.  J.  English), 
17394-8. 

“Carries”  preventing  salmon  from  getting  up 
rivers  (J.  Patterson),  4606,  4699. 

Creameries,  trout  killed  by,  alleged — Contradic- 
tion (J.  MacFarlanc),  10500-2. 

Deliberate  damage  done  by  other  than  farmers 
(J.  Carson),  10974-5. 

Poaching  (R.  G.  Gregg),  4790;  (C.  Forbes), 
4797;  (77.  S.  Holland),  13215-7;  (A.  Deane), 
16644,  16647,  15653. 

Sea  fishing  of  salmon  (Capt.  Hcrdman),  13612-3. 
Period  which  would  elapse  before  effects  were 
noticeablo  (T.  McDermott),  11639-42. 
Poisonous  nature  of  flax  water  (Prof.  Leebody), 
11122;  (J.  B.  Gamble),  12082;  (J.  Elliott), 
12262-3;  (N.  TK.  Tipping),  13007;  (Maj. 

McCormack),  13232;  (/.  IK.  Stewart), 

15426,  15478;  (77.  A.  Anderson ),  16277. 

Proportion  of  flax  water  to  pure  water  that 
would  kill  a fish  (T.  McDermott),  11802. 
Streams,  mill  races,  etc.,  used  for  steeping  flax,  harm 
done,  number  of  cases,  eto.  (E.  Moles),  4237; 
(IK.  0.  Hocy),  10039;  (/.  A.  King),  10777-9; 
(77.  Craig),  11242;  (T.  McDermott),  11618-2L 
No  harm  (IK.  McGhee),  13757-9,  13830-3. 

Courtrai  river,  case  of  (IK.  McGhee), 
13759-63. 

Sterilizing  flax  water  suggestion,  see  sub-haading 
Sanitary  Question. 

Temperature  of  flax  water,  question  whether  fish 
oould  live  under  the  level  of  flax  water  in  a 
stream  (Prof.  Leebody),  11194-201;  (21. 

McDermott),  11637-8. 

Tidal  river,  case  of  (77.  Craig),  1-1296;  (J.  S.  Hanna), 
11397;  (IK.  S.  Green),  16460-2. 

Bann  river,  case  of  (T.  McDermott),  11708. 
Instructors  to  the  County  Committee  of  Agriculture- 
Criticism  of  attitude  (T.  McDermott),  11649- 
Issue  tried  in  prosecution  (J.  Elliott),  12263;  (TK.  S- 
Green),  16374-6;  (T.  J.  English),  17278-86, 
17366,  17382-3. 

Fraser  and  Haughton  case  of  (T.  J.  English),  17384. 
Letting  off  water  without  killing  fish— Question 
whether  law  was  -broken  (/.  A.  Craig 0,  4729. 
See  also  sub-heading  Principle  of  law. 

Ladling  water  from  one  dam  to  another. 

Buckets  used  in  certain  oases  (H.  Duff),  10700-3;  v- 
A.  King),  10788-90. 

No  time  nor  means  (J.  B.  Gamble),  11899. 

Letting  water  into  river,  number  of  cases  (J. 

10059-66 ; (R.  McCausland),  10149, 
Patterson),  10180;  (/.  MarFartane),  103“- 

10413,  10420;  (G.  Cummings),  10648-9.  10564; 
(J.  A.  King),  10772-3;  (H.  Ellis),  10879-89; 

(T.  McDermott),  11644;  (-V.  IK.  Tipping), 

13005-6. 

Lough  steeping. 

Advantages  (F.  Barbour),  17018-20. 

Discontinuance  owing  to  fishing  laws,  effect  on 
quality,  etc.  (IK.  McGhee),  13756,  13767, 
13939-61;  (F.  Barbour),  17076-7A. 
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Fishery  Laws,  etc.— coutd. 

Lough  steeping— contd. 

Suggestion  that  authorities  should  nave  power  to 
S schedule  certain  lakes  (R.  A.  Anderson), 
16222,  16278-83. 

Difficulty  of  getting  flax  out  without  running 
off  water  (7.  EUiott),  12288-96. 

Magistrates’  attitude  (E.  Moles),  4263;  (J.  A.  King), 

h 10863-6 ; (T.  McDermott),  11787 ; [A. 

Deane),  15858-9,  16863. 

Number  of  magistrates  (E.  Moles),  4264-6a. 

Manurial  value  of  flax  water,  question  whether  value 
was  sufficient  to  pay  for  its  application  to 
the  land  (7.  Heron),  182-3;  (Col.  Sharman 
Crawford),  1166;  (Dr.  R.  Love),  3637 ; (T. 
Given),  3924,  3948-50;  ( R . Eagleson),  4220-1; 

(/.  Orr),  4772-3;  (7.  Marchbank),  2659, 

2599-600;  ( D . R.  Aiken),  4985-7;  (2'.  Meek), 

5626;  (S.  7.  McKeoicn),  6510-2;  (7. 

Lennon),  7325-8;  (P.  O' Hare),  7472-6;  (J. 

A Duller),  8059-62,  8068;  (11.  Dodd),  8451; 
(W  G.  Hoey),  10029-39;  (J.  Lyttle),  10094-8; 
(Prof.  Lecbody),  11122-3,  11138,  11141-2, 
11182-91;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11496-7;  (T. 

McDermott),  11803-5,  11810-77 ; (2V.  IF. 

Tipping),  13101,  13105-7;  (R.  S.  Holland), 

13195,  13198-202;  (Map  McCormack),  13233, 
13237;  (IF.  H.  Webb),  17797. 

Experiments  suggested  (T.  Branniyan),  9649-50. 

Laboratory  experiments  by  Department  (Maj. 
McCormack),  13233-4,  13237. 

Method  of  distributing  flax  water  (J.  A.  Butler), 


(Maj. 


Water  tank  carts  with  pump  attached,  . 
suggestion  (R.  3.  Holland),  13195 ; 
McCormack),  13234-6. 

Posters  calling  attention  to,  issued  by  Department 
of  Fisheries  (T.  McDermott),  11722. 


Fishery  Laws,  etc.— contd. 

Principle  of  law  involved— Water  taken  from  the  river 
pure  must  be  returned  unpolluted  (T. 
McDermott),  11671,  11780. 

Procedure  in  prosecutions — Coleraine  Board  (T.  J. 

English),  17261-3,  17330,  17345-51. 

Proportion  of  water  required  to  be  let  off  (IF.  Semple), 
2333;  (7.  Orr),  4778-82;  (IF.  McClure), 

12703-5. 

One  third,  permission  to  let  off,  would  obviate 
grievance  and  do  no  harm  (IF.  Carson), 
3897-8;  (Dr.  H.  S.  Morrison),  4525,  4535; 
(J.  IF.  Stewart),  15433-8,  15475-7. 

Flood,  safety  dependent  on  (T.  J.  English), 
17302-3. 

Difficulty  when  several  farmers  let  off  at  about 
the  same  time  (J.  Patterson),  4667. 
Prosecutions  for  letting  off  one-third  ( J . IF. 
Stewart),  15436-7. 

Pumping  out  water — Portable  pump,  suggestion  where 
catch-dams  were  not  available  (A.  Deane), 
15641-2,  15649-50. 

Diaphragm  pump— Discharge,  convenience  of  work- 
ing, cost,  etc.  (IF.  H.  Webb),  17788-800,  17838- 
41;  (IF.  McCausland),  17864-5. 

Horse  and  cart,  possibility  of  taking  to  the  dam 
(IF.  Henderson),  5451-3,  5571-2. 

Kind  of  pump,  arrangements  for  working,  etc.  (A. 
Deane),  15687-90. 

Practice  unknown  (Sergeant  Barrett).  4155;  (J?. 

Eagleson),  4217-8;  (Rev.  E.  A.  Toy),  8987; 
(J.  Lyttle ),  10099-103. 

Time  and  cost  difficulties  (Z1..  Macafee),  2954;  (Dr. 
R.  Love),  3636-9;  (J.  A.  Buller),  8061a. 

Farmers  would  club  together,  they  had  bought 
spraying  machines  (A.  Deane),  15651-2. 
Several  people  would  want  the  pump  at  once 
(IF.  Henderson),  5378-9. 

Webb’s,  Mr.,  pump  at  Randalstown  (J.  A.  King), 
10830. 


Notice  of  prosecutions. 

Advertisement  in  local  papers  by  conservators  of 
fisheries  (T.  McDermott),  11720-1. 

No  warning  given  (P.  Kelly),  14321-3. 

Lough  Neagh  district— Contradiction  (J.  March- 
bank),  2566.  „ , 

Notices  posted  when  flax  was  being  pulled  (R. 

Eagleson),  4192-3,  4202. 

Placarding— Suggestion  (H.  Duff),  10733-4. 

Nuisance  from  retained  flax  water,  sec  sub-heading 
Sanitary  question. 

Number  of  prosecutions,  extent  of  trouble  (J.  March- 
bank),  2556;  (Dr.  H.  S.  Morrison),  4476; 
(J.  Patterson),  4664-5;  (P.  O.  Shaw),  6813; 
(.4.  Gordon),  7093 ; (R.  R.  Murphy),  8764-7 

(/.  Lyttle),  10124;  (R.  McCausland),  10164-5 
(H.  Duff),  10723-4;  (J.  J.  King),  10776-6 

(T.  McDermott),  U683-8a,  11690 ; (J.  Bates), 
12212-3;  (J.  Elliott ),  12260-2,  12312-9;  (IF. 

McClure),  12678-80;  (IF.  McGhee),  13768-9 
(A.  Deane),  15643-6;  (IF.  S.  Green),  16392-5 
(T.  J.  English),  17264. 

Decrease  ( C . Forbes),  4795-6. 

Few  or  none,  little  or  no  trouble  (IF.  Semple), 
2333-4;  (J.  Thompson),  3180,  3188;  (A. 

Hill)  3303-4;  (R.  Shields),  3404,  3407,  3412, 

3428;  (Dr.  R.  Love),  3590;  ( S . Gibson), 

3681-4;  (Sergeant  Barret),  4127;  (J. 

Loughrey),  6352;  (S.  J.  McKecwn),  6501-7, 

6523;  (J.  A.  Ross),  6572;  (J.  McDonald), 

6642-3;  (T.  IF.  Brooks),  7001-3a;  (7.  Dow- 

dall),  7239-40;  (7.  Lennon),  7319,  7322-3; 

(IF.  McMahon),  7728-31;  (A.  Cromie),  7862; 
(A.  T.  Clarke),  8350;  (R.  Dodd),  8444-8, 
8452,  8473;  (J.  Robinson),  8520-2;  (A.  J. 

Morrow),  8640-2;  (7.  IF.  Gillespie),  9222-3, 

9253;  (71.  Morrow),  9374-6;  (T.  Crawford), 

9606-9;  (T.  Rannigan),  9651-6;  (F.  Con- 
nolly), 9693;  (A.  Wilson),  9747;  (A. 

Carruth),  9814;  (IF.  G.  Hocy),  9940,  10024-8; 
10031-6,  10045-7;  (J.  MacFarlane),  10338-40, 

10417-22;  (R.  Craig),  11243-7,  11293a-6;  (J. 

Hanna),  11395-8;  (J.  Scott),  11555-6;  (J. 

Taylor),  12182;  (7.  McNulty),  13188;  (7. 

Toy),  14120-1;  (J.  Porterfield),  14421-2, 

14448-50;  (IF.  H.  Galbraith ),  14500-2;  (A. 

Killen),  14561-2;  (TF.  H.  Fausselt),  14744-7; 
(J.  O’Mahony),  14980-1;  (TF.  M.  Oliver), 
16232-3;  (J.  Carden),  15902-4,  15913,  15924-8; 
(T.  C.  Perkins),  15997,  16001-2. 

Police,  employment  of  (Rev.  E.  A.  Foy),  8995-6. 

Department,  all  oases  submitted  to,  by  police  (H. 
Dpff ),  10744;  (T.  McDermott),  11792;  (TF.  S. 
Green),  16403;  (T.  7.  English),  17262,  17335-8. 
Duties  and  powers  of  police  (Sergeant  Barrett), 
4123-6,  4135-6,  4139;  (Head  Const.  P.  Mas- 
terson),  4164-9. 

Objections  (C.  MacAuley),  4344. 

Proportion  of  oases  reported  by  police  (7.  A.  King), 
10797. 


Retention  of  water  in  dam  till  winter — Instance  (T.  C. 
Perkins),  15917.. 

Nuisance,  see  sub-heading  Sanitary  Question. 

Oozing,  when  rivers  were  low — Possible  cause  of  in- 
jury (IF.  S.  Green),  16452-3.  16456. 

Opinion  in  favour  (IF.  S.  Green),  16482 ; (TF.  McCaus- 
land), 17871,  17874. 

Time  required  for  recovery  of  water— Scientific  in- 
vestigation desirable  (IF.  S.  Green),  16409, 
16421-2. 

Salmon  rivers,  protective  work  confined  to  (R.  Eagle- 
son), 4223-5. 

Sanitary  question — Smell  from  retained  water,  effect  on 
health,  etc.  (R.  Shields),  3473-7;  [Dr.  R. 
Love),  8634-5,  3650-2;  (Head-Const.  P.  Mas- 
terson),  4183-4;  (Dr.  H.  S.  Morrison), 
4486-506,  4520;  (IF.  M'Collum),  4570-86 ; 
(Rev.  7.  Fawcett),  4841;  (7.  H.  Co]wan), 

5121-2,  6290-1;  (Rev.  E.  A.  Foy),  8986; 
(Prof.  Lecbody),  11139;  (IF.  S.  Green), 
16485-8. 

Action  of  sanitary  authorities. 

No  interference,  no  prosecution  when  nuisance 
was  reported  (7.  Marehbank),  2335-6 ; (Dr. 
H.  S.  Morrison),  4514-6. 

Sanitary  prosecutions  had  taken  place  (TF. 
M'Collum),  4584;  (7.  Patterson),  4708. 

Derry  County  Committee’s  statement  (7.  S.  Hanna), 
11395. 

Morrison’s,  Dr.,  aotion  in  cutting  dam — Malicious 
action  (T.  McDermott),  11715. 

Specific  disease — Existence  and  nature,  etc.,  of  mill 
fever  (Dr.  H.  S.  Morrison),  4499-502,  4521. 

Sterilizing  flax  water,  suggestion. 

Ability  of  farmers  to  carry  out  experiments  (IF. 
M'Collum),  4567-9,  4573-6. 

Excess  of  chemical  poisoning  fish,  danger  of, 
remedy  worse  than  disease  (Dr.  H.  S.  Mor- 
rison), 4531-4;  (7.  Orr),  4786;  (7.  Lyttle), 

10104;  (Prof.  Lecbody),  11178,  11192-3. 

Impossible  (Dr.  R.  Love),  3663-5. 

Possible  and  cheap — Dr.  j.  C.  Thresh’s  article 
in  the  “ Journal  of  Clinical  Research  ” 
(Dr.  H.  S.  Morrison),  4507-12,  4627,  4535-6; 
(R.  7.  Macafee),  4947. 

Wells,  question  of  contamination  by  flax  water — 
Attitude  of  farmers  (Dr.  H.  S.  Morrison), 
4506. 

Sea,  running  into  (IF.  Ewart),  1302-6. 

Season  for  letting  off  flax  water  (7.  Gough),  4820-1. 

Selection  of  cases  for  prosecution  when  several  farmers 
let  off  their  water  at  once  (R.  McCausland), 
10159-60  (H.  Duff),  10718-22;  (7.  A.  King), 
10797. 

Sloping  side  to  dam  and  steeping  in  crates,  suggestion 
(IF.  S.  Green),  16329-31;  (F.  Barbour), 

16889,  17017,  17021-2,  17101-4. 

Cost  (F.  Barbour),  17033-4.  ' 

Objection  (R.  Vemer),  17708. 
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Fishery  Laws,  etc — contd. 

Srnoll  from  retained  flax  water,  see  sub-heading  Sani- 
tary question. 

Time  elapsing  between  detection  of  offence  and  hearing 
of  case  (T.  McDermott),  11795-7. 

Turf  bog,  use  of — Poisonous  matter  would  be  absorbed 
(T.  McDermott),  11806-8. 

Turning  water  over  adjacent  land — Suggested  alterna- 
tive, extent  of  practice,  conditions  neces- 
sary, etc.  (T.  Given),  S924;  (22.  Eagleson), 
4219;  (/.  Patterson),  4676  {J.  Lennon), 

7320-1,  7324 ; (J.  Lyttle),  10081;  {G.  Cum- 
mings), 10561;  (N.  W.  Tipping),  13094;  (P. 
KeUy),  14334;  (T.  Kearney),  15725. 
Co-operation  among  farmers,  suggestion  (27.  IF. 
Tupping),  13095-6. 

Manurial  value,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Value  and  importance  of  the  fishing  industry  as  com- 
pared with  the  flax-growing  industry  (22. 
Shields),  3447-72  (Dr.  R.  Love),  3641-2; 
(3.  Wright),  4052-5;  (J.  Young),  4112-3; 
(IF.  M'Collum),  4631-2;  (J.  Orr),  4783-5; 
(R.  G.  Gregg),  4792-3;  (C.  Tories),  4796, 
4802;  (IF.  Rutherford),  6778;  (/.  Loughrey), 
6348-51;  (J.  A.  Ross),  6580-1;  (.4.  T.  Clarki), 
8351-2;  (R.  R.  Murphy),  8772-4;  (/.  Mac- 
Far  lane),  10443;  (G.  Cummings),  10669-60, 
10637-41;  (Prof.  Leebody),  11122;  (J.  S. 
Hanna),  11463-4,  11484-6;  (T.  McDermott), 
11696-7;  11727-35,  11740-59,  11764-5;  (Maj. 
McCormack),  13239-42  (IF.  McGhee),  13932-6; 
(T.  Kearney),  15736-8,  15744-9;  (A.  Deane), 
15845-54,  15864-6;  (IF.  S.  Green),  16321, 

16326,  16340-1,  16344-6,  16355-8;  (R.  Nolle), 
10658-62;  (R.  Yemer),  17659. 

Bann  (T.  J.  English),  17320. 

Coleraine  Conservators,  expenditure  on  preserva- 
tion of  fish,  etc.  (J.  Orr),  4759-61. 

Eel  fishery  (IF.  S.  Green),  16370-1. 

Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Co. — Number  of  men 
employed  (J.  A.  King),  10845-50. 

Foyle  river  and  its  tributaries  (Prof.  Leebody), 
11126. 


Labour,  amount  of  profits  going  to — Proportion  of 
fish  taken  under  common  law  rights,  etc. 
(IF.  S.  Green),  16341-54,  16366. 

Lough  Neagh  fisheries  (J.  Marchlank),  2562-4; 
(J.  Tuff),  4318-26;  (/.  Orr),  4785;  (3.  Duff), 
10737-9,  10765;  (J.  A.  King),  10812-6,  10831- 
44;  (T.  McDermott D,  11754-9;  (IF.  S.  Green), 
16396;  (T.  J.  Knglish),  17315-20. 

Minimum  value  of  fisheries — Method  of  making  up 
figures  (IF.  S.  Green),  16340-1. 

Recognition,  opinion  in  favour  of  reasonable  pro- 
tection (Dr.  R.  Love),  3648-9;  (22.  J. 

Macafee),  4939;  (J.  S.  Hanna),  10405-7;  (J. 
(MacFarlanc),  10445;  (J.  Elliott),  12254, 

12335-8;  (M.  Hamilton),  12762;  (Capt.  Herd- 
man),  13612. 

V exatious  and  unreasonable  prosaeutions,  oppressive 
administration  of  the  law  (S.  Gibson), 
3681-8;  (J.  Young),  4084;  (R.  R.  Murphy), 
8681,  8768-71,  8775-7;  (Rev.  E.  A.  Toy), 
8980;  (/.  IF.  Gillespie),  9220;  (J.  Elliott), 
12335-8;  (J.  W.  Stewart),  15420-4;  (R. 

Noble),  16566;  (IF.  H.  Well),  17823.  17829- 
31. 


All  precautions  taken,  prosecutions  not  averted  (T. 
Given),  3927-8;  (J.  Young),  4114-5;  (Dr.  H. 
S.  Morrison),  4523;  (A.  Moore),  4853-6;  (IF. 
Rutherford),  5718-21;  (IF.  McClure),  12698- 
702. 


Catch-dams,  owners  of,  prosecuted  (R.  S.  Holland 
13198— Instance  (IF.  McGhee),  13774,  13965-6. 
Deliberate  damage,  cases  of,  opinion  in  favour  of 
restricting  prosecutions  to  [P.  McDermott), 


Flood,  letting  off  during,  farmers  fined  (J.  A. 
Ross),  6576-8;  (J.  Elliott),  12330-1. 

Instances  (N.  Small),  3344-8;  (J.  S.  Hanna),  11399- 
400,  11431-2;  (T. Kearney),  15726-9,  15754-7; 
(12.  Nolle),  16566. 

Letting  off  flax  water  after  another  farmer  had 
already  killed  all  the  fish  (C.  MacAuley), 
4342-4. 

No  vexatious  or  unreasonable  prosecutions,  no- 
where honest  efforts  were  made  and  reason- 
able precautions  taken,  none  where  j 
damage  was  doni3— Serious  cases  only 
reported  (Sergeant  Barret),  4121,  4127, 
4153-4;  (Bead-Const.  P.  Master  son),  4186-9;’ 
(J.  Patterson),  4665,  4694-5;  (J.  Orr),  4764; 
(T.  IF.  Brooks),  7003,  7007-10;  (J.  Lyttle), 
10113;  (R.  McCausland),  10157-8,  10161; 
(Prof.  Leebody),  11124;  (J.  S.  Banna), 

11438;  (T.  McDermott),  11671,  11697-8  11785, 
11791,  11819-20;  (P.  Kelly),  14387-8. 


Fishery  Laws,  etc. — contd. 

Vexatious  and  unreasonable  prosecutions,  etc. — contd. 

Contradiction  (J.  Elliott),  12239-40,  12254,  12263. 

Lough  Enagh  instance  (T.  McDermott),  11784. 

Meaning  of  serious  caso  (Sergeant  Barret),. 
4128;  (11.  Eagleson),  4229-30;  (J.  Patterson) 
4666-7,  4677-8,  4687 ; (R.  McCausland), 

10162-9. 

Servant  of  farmer  letting  off  flax  water — Fanner 
responsible  (T.  McDermott),  11788-90. 

Stranger  letting  off  water  without  farmer’s  Know- 
ledge or  consent— No  prosecution  (T.  McDer- 
mott), 11790. 

Overflow  due  to  heavy  rains — Farmers  prosecuted 
(A.  Moore),  4859-61;  (22.  J.  Macafee),  4938 
— Instance,  charge  dismissed;  (J.  Macauley), 
4994-5003,  6007. 

Contradiction — Catch-dam  not  properly  fixed  up 
(J.  Patterson),  5004-6,  6008. 

Poachers,  encouragement  of  (Dr.  B.  S.  Morrison), 
4506. 

Technical  offences,  oases  where  no  damage  was 
done — Prosecutions  and  fines  (T.  Macafee), 
2945-61;  (J.  Young),  4084;  (IF.  M'Collum.), 
4633,  4709;  (R.  J.  Macafee),  4931;  (T. 

Meek,:),  5626-7;  (J.  Elliott).  12384-5. 

Instance  in  caso  of  bleaching  firm  at  Cully- 
backey — Decision  of  magistrate  and  quarter 
sessions  judge  reversed  by  Lord  Chief 
Baron  P alles  (J.  Young),  4086;  (J.  A.  King), 
10851-2. 


Water  bailiffs. 

Appointment,  objections  to  appointment  by  Conser- 
vators, reversion  to  system  of  appointment 
by  bench  of  magistrates,  suggestion  (J.  S. 
Banna),  11403-4,  11474 

Class  of  men  employed  (R.  Shields),  3417-8;  ( S . 

Gilson),  3689-90;  (IF.  Rutherford), 
6832-3;  (J.  S.  Hanna),  11475;  (2'. 

McDermott),  11833-4;  (22.  S.  Holland), 
13225-6;  (2'.  Kearney),  15735-6;  (IF.  S. 
Green),  16366-7;  (IF.  H.  Well),  17825-7. 
Better  class  of  man  needed  (T.  J.  English), 
17287-94,  17377-80;  (IF.  B.  IFcZifi),  17845.— 
Cost  question  (IF.  S.  Green),  16361-5,  16368; 
(T.  J.  English),  17287,  17291. 

Discharged  labourers,  employment  of,  possi- 
bility of  retaliation  on  former  master,  etc. . 
(R.  Shields),  8419-21,  3443-6. 

Objections  (J.  Elliott),  12254-5,  12259,  12355-7. 
Poachers — Beat  poacher  made  best  water 
bailiff  (R.  Shields),  3427. 

Duties,  powers,  conditions  of  employment,  eto.  (22. 
Eagleson),  4191-3,  4196-9,  4202-3;  (J.  Patter- 
son), 4662-3;  (T.  McDermott),  11836-7;  (IF. 

B.  Well),  17821,  17824. 

Access — Right  of  way  along  banks  of  any  river, 
eto.  (E.  Moles),  4262-62A. 

Excessive  powers — Objection  to  unrestricted 
power  of  trespass  (J.  S.  Hanna), 11478-82. 
Department,  submission  of  reports  to_  suggested 
— Delay  would  be  the  only  objection  (T. 
McDermott),  11793-4;  (IF.  S.  Green),  16404-8. 
Head  bailiff  of  Coleraine  Board,  position  of  [T. 
J.  English),  17360-3. 

Prosecution,  no  power  to  institute,  power  to 
report  only — Extent  to  which  reports  were 
acted  on  (22.  Shields),  3422-3;  (Sergeant 
Barrett),  4148-63;  (Head-Const.  P.  Mas- 
terson),  4166,  4168-9;  (22.  Eagleson),  4222-3; 

(E.  Moles),  4254-7,  4295;  (J.  Patterson), 

4696;  (J.  B.  Cowan),  5302;  (/.  Lyttle), 

10114-7;  (J.  S.  Banna),  11476-7;  (T- 

McDermott),  11654;  (/.  Elliott),  12266-6a; 
(T.  J.  English),  17328-9,  17333-4,  17350, 

17370-6,  17374,  17388-93. 

Visiting  and  reasoning  with  farmers  (E.  Moles), 
4260-1;  (T.  McDermott),  11656. 

Fines,  percentage  going  to  bailiffs,  see  sub-heading 
Fines. 

Number  and  distribution  (22.  Shields),  3414-6. 
Relations  with  farmers  (D„  R.  Aiken),  4979-81;  (T- 

C.  Perkins),  15999-6003. 

Bad  blood,  bailiffs  officious,  spiteful,  and  un- 
reasonable (.If.  Birkmyre),  1591;  (S.  Gib- 

son), 3687-8,  3756-7;  (Dr.  B.  S.  Morrison), 
4507,  4523 ; (A.  Moore),  4857-9;  (22.  2. 

Macafee ),  4931;  (J.  H.  Cowan),  5064, 

5298-302;  (J.  Loughrey),  6188-96;  W- 

Elliott),  12377-80;  (22.  Wylie),  14606-8;  (A- 

Deane),  1581. — Instances  (J,  Elliott),  12-.55-U , 
(IF.  McGhee),  13912-7,  13967-8.  , 

No  bad  blood,  no  prosecutions  simply  for 
purpose  of  irritating  farmers  (Dr.  22.  Love), 
3692-4;  (R.  Eagleson),  4204-6;  (E.  Moles). 

4261;  (J.  Patterson).  4688-90;  (/•  Crr), 

4763. 
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Flax- 

infer  to  title  Scutching. 

Flax  Water. 

Disposal  of— Prosecutions,  etc.,  see  Fishery  Laws. 

Flax-Spinners’  Association.  . , . 

Commission,  sale  of  flax  by— Arrangements  made  for 
growers  in  outlying  districts  ( R . Thompson), 
17470-80. 

Statement,  343. 


Fodder. 

High  prices  for  this  year, 


> j , of  decline  in  acreage 

of  flax — Warrenpoint  district  1C.  McMahon), 
7371. 

Forbes  Charles,  Esq.,  Portballintrae.— Representing  the 
' Bally  castle  Board  of  Conservators  of 

Fisheries. 

Evidence,  4794-804. 

Foreign  Countries,  Flax-growing  in; 

Competition  with  Irish  flax. 

Cause  of  decline  in  acreage  (T.  McDermott),  11618. 

Class  with  whieli  Irish  competed  (7.  B.  Campbell), 
17497. 

Courtrai  flax,  see  that  title. 

Department  or  other  authority  to  see  that  only 
linen  made  from  Irish  flax  was  sold  as  Irish 
linen,  suggestion  (R.  Wylie),  14600-1. 

Duty  on  foreign  flax,  suggestion  (C.  MacAulcy),  4357 ; 

( J . MacFarlanc),  10334-7, 

Low  grade  Russian  and  other  flax  oausing  decline 
in  price  (J".  McCanee),  1936-60;  (7.  Toung), 
4068;  (R.  A.  Anderson),  16233-5;  (R.  Soblc), 
16564. 

Remedy — Production  of  higher  quality  [R.  A. 
Anderson),  16233,  16236-7. 

Decline,  question  of  (If7.  Mcllroy),  856-63,  1095 ; (Capt. 

Hcrdman),  13502;  (7.  W.  Stewart),  16290-6. 

Causes  (.4.  Fisher),  343. 

Comparison  with  Ireland  { R . B.  Rcade),  16693-701. 

Decline  except  in  Russia  and  Hungary  [A.  Fisher), 
435-43. 

Fluctuations  (R.  B.  Rcade),  16678-91,  16699-701. 

Increased  production  (F.  Barbour),  16926. 

Linen  industry  of  Ireland,  effect  on,  attitude  of 
spinners  (TF.  Mcllroy),  1096-99. 

Handling — Comparison  of  Irish  and  Continental 
methods  (.4.  Fisher),  343,  382;  (IF.  Mcllroy), 
821-8.  928-9,  1071;  (R.  Gregg),  4393-9;  (P. 
G.  Shaw),  6793-7;  (.V.  Bamilton),  12948-66. 

Marketing  methods  (F.  Barbour),  17122. 

Scutclimill  buildings,  suitability  (?’.  Barbour),  168S9. 

Prices. 

Comparison  with  Irish  prices  (A.  Fisher),  382.  412; 
(7.  B.  Morrison),  516,  578-9;  (IF.  Mcllroy), 
1064-5;  (IF.  Carson),  SS56,  3858;  (A.  Ghc- 
kicre),  13287;  (Capt.  Berdman),  13588-93. 

Extent  to  which  continental  prices  governed  Irish 
prices  (A.  Fisher),  365,  507-8;  (S.  E.  S. 
Edwards),  2033,  2038-9;  (T.  Given),  3991-2; 
(7.  Toung),  4068. 

Irish  prices  had  no  influence  on  Continental 
prices  (Capt.  Berdman),  13681. 

Russian  flax  ruled  price  of  flax  everywhere 
(Capt.  Berdman),  13680. 

Quality  of  flax : 

Comparison  with  Irish  flax,  see  title  Quality. 

Deterioration  (TF.  Mcllroy),  981. 

Soil — Uniform  character  (F.  Barbour),  16987-9. 

State  aid,  extent  of  (F.  Barbour),  17090. 

Yield,  comparison  with  Irish  flax  ( R . B.  Readc),  16701, 
16733-7. 

Steeping  processes,  possible  effect  (R.  B.  Rcade), 
16734-7. 

Sec  also  Names  of  Countries  and  Districts. 

Forsythe,  George,  Esq. — Scutch-millowner  and  flax-grower 
from  Eilkecl  district. 

Evidence,  7108-26. 

Foy,  James,  Esq. — Flax-grower  and  Farmer,  representing 
the  Stranorlar  Co-operative  Flax  Society. 

Evidence,  14096-135. 

Foy,  Rev.  E.  A. — Flax-grower,  representing  the  Armagh 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  8921-98. 


Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Company: 

Number  of  men  employed  (7.  A.  Bing),  10845-50;  (T. 
McDermott),  11827. 

Rent  paid  to  Irish  Society  (T.  McDermott),  11760-1. 

France : 

Acreage  under  flax  (TF.  Mcllroy),  1095;  (R-  B.  Reads), 
16687,  16700,  16797-9. 

Bounty  on  flax-growing  (TF.  Mcllroy),  850-4,  1092-3. 
Yield  (R.  B.  Reade),  16701;  (F.  Barbour),  17094. 

Fraser  and  Haughton : 

Flax-water  prosecution  (T.  7.  English),  17261,  17384. 


Free  Sale  of  Crops : 

Cause  of  decline  in  flax-growing  in  Yorkshire  (TF.  M. 
Oliver),  15078-80. 

Freight  Difficulty  (R.  Thompson),  17469-70. 

Amount  per  ton  to  Belfast  (TF.  B.  Faussett),  14695- 
703,  14815-7. 

Cause  of  decline  in  acreage  (TF.  B.  Faussett),  14627, 
14647. 

Co-operation  and  sending  in  bulk,  suggestion  (TF . B. 
Faussett),  14797-800. 

Price,  carriage  not  included  (TF.  B.  Faussett), 
14632-3. 


Frost : 

Effect  on  flax  (T.  TF.  Brooks).  6907-9. 

Extent  of  susceptibility  of  flax  crop  (T.  Given), 
3999-4006. 

Yellowing  caused  (B.  R.  Murphy),  8653-5;  (TF.  G. 
Boey),  9879-80. 

Fruit-growing : 

Labour  supply,  effect  on— Armagh  Co.  (7.  TF.  Gillespid), 
9248-51. 


Future  of  the  Flax  Industry : 

Continued  decline  and  Snal  extinction. 

Probable  (7.  A.  Craig),  4736-9 ; (R.  B.  Readc),  16698- 
701. 

Londonderry  Co.  (7.  Loughrey),  6089. 

Unlikelv  (R.  Thompson),  17450-2;  (7.  B.  CampclT), 
17581-3,  17587-9. 

Antrim  Co.  (Dr.  R.  Love),  3550. 

Increase  probable. 

Cork  Co.,  Clonakiltv  (A.  Deane),  15577. 

Down  Co.,  Loughbrickland  (7.  A.  Bullcr),  8056. 


G 


Galbraith,  W.  H.  Esq.— Flax-grower,  representing  the 
Swilly  Talley  Co-operative  Flax  Society. 
Evidence,  14451-534. 

Gamble  J.  B.,  Esq.— Farmer,  Flax-grower  and  Business 
man,  representing  the  Castlefinn  Co-opera > 
tire  Flax  Society.,  Ltd. 

Evidence.  11S38-12116. 


Gating : 

Advantages  and  opinion  in  favour  of  (IT.  McMahon), 
7628-30.  7659-60,  7674-5,  7686-8;  (TF. 

McGhee),  13749;  (TF.  MeCauslaniT),  17869. 
Continental  practice  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8366. 

Department’s  experiments  (7.  B.  Gamble h 11944-5. 
Description  of  process  (IT.  McMahon),  7747-51. 

Labour,  amount  required  as  compared  with  alternative 
processes. 

Spreading  (TF.  McMahon),  7597,  7671-5.  7752-3. 
Stock,  drying  in  (A.  Ghckicre),  13304-6. 

Opinion  against  for  Ireland  (TF.  Ewart),  1214,  1326-7; 
' (7  7?.  Gamble).  11943-5. 


Germany : 

Acreage  under  flax — Decrease : _ 

Beet  root-  cultivation,  question  as  itj  effect,  of  (R.  B. 
Reade),  16688. 

Statistics  (R.  B.  Reade),  16686,  166S8. 

Ghekiere.  A.,  Esq.  Flax  Expert,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ire- 
land. 

Evidence,  13255-447. 

Gibson,  Samuel,  Esq. — Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  repre- 
senting County  Antrim.  Agricultural  Asso- 


Gillespie,  John  William,  Esq. — Flax-grower  of  Caban- 
bellaghy,  Billylea. 

Evidence,  9216-59. 


Given,  Thomas,  Esq. — Flax-grower,  representing  the  County 
Antrim  Agricultural  Association. 

Evidenoe,  3906-4006. 


Glenny,  Henry,  Esq. — Flax-grower  of  Mayobridge. 

Evidence,  7257-310. 

Gordon,  Alexander,  Esq.,  J .P. — Flax-grower,  representing 
the  district  of  BUkeel. 

Evidence,  7031-107. 

Gough,  Mr.  John — Angler,  Coleraine. 

Evidence,  48204. 

Government  Assistance: 

' Assistance  already  given,  sec  titles  Co-operation,  Experi- 
ments, Instruction,  Prize  Schemes,  eto. 
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Government  Assistance— contd. 

Bounty  or  Subsidy — Suggestions,  etc.  (IT.  Mcllroy), 
865,  1066;  ( 7 . A.  Ross),  6589-90,  6600,  6624; 

(T.  C.  Perkins),  16960. 

Francs — Bounty  given  (IF.  Mcllroy),  850-4,  1092-3. 
Duty  on  foreign  flax,  suggestion  ( C . MacAuley),  4357 ; 
(7.  MacFarlane),  10334-7. 

Expert  to  advise  on  cultivation,  etc.,  of  flax  crop  to 
bo  supplied  by  Department,  suggestion  (it/. 
Birkmyre),  1607,  1615-7,  1795-7,  1813;  (7. 

McCance),  1932. 

Practicability  question,  question  whether  expert 
could  be  accessible  to  all  members  of  a 
Co-operative  Society  (J/.  Birkmyre),  1608-10, 
1814-9. 

See  also  title  Marketing — Value. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  and  need  for  (IF.  Simple),  2292-3; 

(IF.  21.  2'aussctt),  14917-9;  [R.  Thompson), 
17462. 

Representation  by  local  representatives  to  County 
Committee,  suggestion — Mayo  III''.  E.  Faus- 
sett),  14946-51. 

Purchase  by  Department  of  flax  on  foot — Alternative 
suggestion  (J.  A.  Ross),  6593-41 — Labour 
question  ( 7 . A.  Ross),  6595-600, 

Ratepayers’  attitude,  willingness  to  contribute  (IF. 
Barklie),  1887-8. 

Antrim  County  Committee’s  views  (7.  McCance), 
1992-5. 

Unnecessary,  but  acceptable  ( S . Boyd),  1451-2. 

Grading  of  Flax  for  Market : 

Belgian  practice  (A.  Ohekiere ),  13433,  13439 
Possibility  of  grading  flax  in  Ireland,  question  (-4. 
Ohekiere),  13440-1. 

Profit  question — Dependent  on  buyers,  extent  of  dif- 
ference in  prices  given  for  different  grades 
[A.  Ohekiere),  13443-4. 

Grass-Seed— Increase  in  Cultivation: 

Decline  in  flax  area,  cause  of  (A.  J.  Morrow),  8614-5; 
(R.  Vcrner),  17595-7. 

Exhaustion  of  the  soil,  comparison  with  flax  crop  (A. 
J.  Morrow),  8638-9. 

Labour  problem,  effect  on  (7.  E.  Cowan),  5019-23. 
Profits  compared  with  flax  (7.  E.  Cowan),  6021a-37, 
5183-9;  (A.  7.  Morrow),  8616-8,  8637. 

Seeded  and  non-seeded  bay,  comparative  value  (7.  E. 

Cowan),  5022-6,  6179-82;  (T.  Me  eke 5,  '5605-6. 
Suitability  of  the  land  for  flax,  effect  on  (E.  A.  Burke), 
11047-8,  11118-9;  (if.  Foble),  16566. 

Value  per  acre  (7.  E.  Cowan),  5026-32. 

Greacen,  Robert,  Esq. — Importer  of  Seed,  representing 
Monaghan  County  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Evidence,  9397-468n,  9624-5. 

Green,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  O.B.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.I.A.— 

Chief  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland. 

Evidence,  16291-507. 

Gregg,  R.  G.,  Esq.,  Portrush-  Representing  the  Bally- 
castle  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries. 
Evidence,  4788-93. 

Gregg,  Robert,  Esq.,  R.D.C, — Representing  the  Bally- 
mena District  Farmers'  Co-operative  Society, 
Ltd. 

Evidence,  4370-404. 


Hackling  Flax  before  Sale,  Suggestion: 

Company  or  co-operative  society. 

Desirable  if  practicable  (7.  G.  Boyd),  2805-13. 

Possible  solution  (IF.  Rutherford),  5858 ; (7  Loun, 
rey),  6324-6. 

Machinery,  want  of,  difficulty  (IF.  Rutherford),  6855-7 

Opinion  against  (7.  Eamilton),  2997;  (7.  Louahrev 
6?22^;  FeO<m),  7219;  [F.  Barbour 
17192,  17202-8,  17212-3. 

Opinion  in  favour  (7.  IF.  Stewart),  15317-33. 

Practicability— Whole  process  done  by  farmers  in  pa‘ 
times  and  better  linen  made  than  a 
present  (7.  Eamilton),  3040-2;  (7.  Youna 
4103-5;  (7.  IF,  Stewart),  16321. 

Sorting,  question  as  to  who  would  sort  flax  (J  W 
Stewart),  15323-30.  ' 

Stage  at  which  value  of  flax  was  determined,  questio 

m f36-7’  Stewart 

15320;  [it.  A.  Anderson),  16251-4. 

Hall,  James  J.(  Esq.,  3. 'B.— Flaw-grower  and  Scutch  Mil 
owner,  representing  the  Monaghan  Count 
Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  9898-717. 


Hamilton,  James,  Esq — Flax-grower,  representing  Forth 
Antrim  Agricultural  Association. 
Evidence,  2979-3076. 


Hamilton,  Matthew,  Esq.  Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  Mem- 
ber of  the  late  Ardstraw  Co-operative  Flax 
Society. 

Evidence,  12719-961. 


Hand  Loom  Industry: 

Disappearance,  relation  to  labour  question  (T.  Given 1 
3997  8;  (7.  Young),  4095-6;  [C.  MacAuley) 
4328;  (G.  Henderson),  4429;  (T.  Meeke) 
5022.  '■ 


Handling : 

Climate,  ralation  to — Crops  in  some  seasons  did  not 
lend  themselves  to  handling  [A.  Fisher) 
408,  409. 

Continental  methods. 

Adoption  of— Desirable  but  not  practicable,  there 
was  not  tho  labour  in  Ireland  [A.  Fisher), 
343;  (IF.  Mcllroy),  928-9;  (if.  Gregg), 
4371a  ; [J.  Robinson),  8485-6;  (7.  Campbell) 
16804,  16816. 

Superiority  [R.  Gregg),  4393-9;  [P.  G.  Shaw), 

6793-7;  [M.  Eamilton),  12048-56;  (7.  Camp- 
bell), 16804. 

Couvtvai  methods — Irish  and  English  grown  flax  taken 
to  Courtrai  and  handled  there  (.4.  Fisher), 
393-4. 

Deterioration,  inferiority  of  handling,  etc.  (7.  B.  Mor- 
rison), 603;  (7.  E.  Cowan),  5191;  (7. 

TFc&6),  9081,  9117. 

Decline  in  acreage,  cause  of  (.4.  Fisher).  343;  (IT. 
Semple),  2262. 

Fanners,  extent  of  blame  duo  to,  carelessness, 
etc.  (IF.  Mcllroy),  877,  926;  (7.  S.  Eanna), 
11439;  (7.  .Scoff),  11530;  (7.  McElhinney), 
13990. 

Hurry,  extent,  to  which  deterioration  was  due  to 
(T.  Carson),  7169,  7171-2;  (IF.  G.  Eoey), 
9854. 

Price,  effect  on  (IF.  Mcllroy),  821-8,  928-9,  1071. 

Buyevs’  memorandum  to  commission  (II". 
Mcllroy),  744. 

Yield,  effect  on  (iV.  IF.  Tipping),  13102-4. 

Question  whether  it  did  not  pay  to  leave  dirt  in 
the  flax  (IF.  Mcllroy),  866-7. 

Refer  also  to  Labour — Quality. 

Health,  effect  on — Adverse  impression,  cause  of  scarcity 
of  labour  (7.  S.  Eanna),  11336. 

Importance,  relation  to  quality,  etc.  [Col.  Sharman 
Crawford),  1135;  [T.  Morrow),  9393-5;  (7. 
7.  Semple),  12640;  [F.  Barbour),  17128-36. 

Improvement  (IF.  McGhee),  13726. 

Proportion  of  flax  in  which  improvement  must  be 
evident  in  order  to  affect  price  (7.  G.  Craw- 
ford), 18146. 

Improvement  since  1904  followed  by  falling  off  in  last 
two  years  [A.  Fisher),  404-9. 

Cause  of  falling  off  [A.  Fisher),  473. 

Labour,  scarcity  of,  cause  of  defects  of  handling  (7. 

Paul),  6919-20;  [T.  Carson),  7167,  7170-2. 

Untying  and  evening  suggestion,  experiments  being 
tried  with  machinery  (7.  Paul),  5921-3. 

Large  and  small  farmers,  relative  merits  (IF.  McGhee), 
13727. 

Small  farmer  had  the  advantage  (7.  Marchbank), 
2645-6;  (7.  Keenan),  7540;  [T.  Crawford ), 

9481,  9559. 

Refer  also  to  title  Size  of  Farms. 

Price : 

Increase  which  might  be  obtained  if  flax  were 
properly  handled  [M.  Birkmyre),  1833-7. 

Low  prices  made  it  impossible  to  give  the  necessary 
timo  (7.  Campbell),  16822. 

Quality,  effect  of — Difficulty  in  handling  a bad  crop  [It- 
Gregg),  4401-4;  (7.  E.  Cowan),  5193-8;  (7. 
Loughrey),  6328-32 ; [T.  Carson),  7168-9. 

Taking  out  of  farmers’  hands,  purchase  of  flax  on  foot 
•by  Syndicate  or  Co-operative  Society,  steep- 
ing in  central  rettery  suggestion  (7.  Heron), 
87;  [A.  Fisherl,,  343;  (7.  B.  Morrison),  602; 
(IF.  Mcllroy),  677-713,  818,  924.  952-3;  (IF. 
Ewart),  1407-9;  (IF.  Rutherford),  5733-4; 
(G.  Forsythe),  7119;  [E.  Fegan),  7192-4, 

7213-5,  7219;  (7.  Dowdall),  7241;  (IF. 

McMahon),  7763-5;  (7.  MacFarlane),  10327-8; 
(R.  E.  Reade),  16703). 

Alternative  suggestion— Agricultural  banking  facili- 
ties for  farmers  ( F . Barbour),  16888-9,  16903- 
6. 

Details  of  proposal  [F.  Barbour)  16889,  17099-90, 
17189-90. 

Artificial  retting  and  drying  suggestion  [Copt- 
Herdmam),  13496-7,  13614-5,  13623,  13708-9. 

All  the  year  round,  retting  should  go  on 
[Capt.  Eerdman)  13707. 
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Handling— coutd. 

Taking  out  of  farmers’  hands,  etc. — contd. 

Artificial  retting,  etc. — contd. 

Impracticable  (/.  TF.  Stewart),  15453,  15457-8. 
Lvs  system— Only  the  best  flax  brought  to  the 
* Lys  (/.  IF.  Stewart),  15460-4. 

Continental  countries,  extent  of  practice  in  ( F . Bar- 
bour), 16972-9,  16985-6,  17035,  17127. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  etc. 

Action  to  be  taken,  suggestion  (it  TVrocr), 
17628. 

Chemical  and  bacteriological  investigation  by 
Department,  suggestion  [Capt.  Herdman), 
13614,  13617,  13682-3. 

Relations  with  suggested  society,  conditions  to 
be  laid  down,  etc.  (IF.  Mcllroy),  697-7001. 
Drying  green  flax,  sec  title  Drying — Drying  before 
steeping. 

Expert  supervision  of  retting  and  management  bv 
ono  person  (?’.  Barbour),  17042-3,  17197-201, 
17224;  (IF.  H.  Webb),  17786-7. 

Extent  to  which  disposal  of  flax  on  foot  was 
already  practised. 

Cases  known  (If.  H.  Walker),  651. 

Courtrai  (A.  Fisher),  343. 

Yorkshire  practice  (IF.  M.  Oliver),  15086-93. 
Farmers'  attitude  (IF.  Rutherford),  5765-7. 

Belfast  Co-operative  Flaxgrowers’  Society — 
Willing  to  experiment  if  the  Department 
would  help  [31.  Birkmyre),  1638-9. 

Large  farmers  would  be  induced  to  grow  flax 
[S.  C.  Guppies),  7960. 

Farmers,  society  of,  to  buy  straw  or  advance  money, 
failing  body  of  capitalists,  suggestion  (F. 
Barbour),  16890-3,  16902,  17044-5,  17195,  17230, 
17237,  17244. 

Labour  question  [F.  Barbour),  17196,  17221-3. 
Prospects  of  success,  probable  attitude  of  farmers, 
importance  of  management,  etc.  [F.  Bar- 
bour), 16894-7,  16907-8,  17225-8. 

Separate  retting  and  sale  of  each  lot,  proposed 
[F.  Barbour),  17238-48. 

Valuation  of  crops — Committee  suggested  [F. 
Barbour),  17233-6. 

Financial  difficulties. 

Capital  required,  farmers  not  able  to  wait  for 
their  money  (IF.  Mcllroy),  1069-71 ; [M. 
Birkmyre),  1628,  1633-4;  [J.  Hamilton), 
3002;  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6690;  (A.  Gordon), 
7099 ; [F.  Connolly),  9685 ; (IF.  G.  Hoey), 
Hamilton),  12903-4 ; [Capt.  Herdman), 
13460,  13622;  [B.  H.  llcadc),  16704-7; 
(B.  Vcrner),  17629 ; (IF.  H.  Webb),  17786. 
Agricultural  banks  would  moot  difficulty,  (F. 
Barbour),  17046. 

Labour  supply — Position  of  company  as  compared  with 
farmer  (IF.  Mcllroy),  925,  927 ; (TF.  Ruther- 
ford), 6755-62,  6847-64 ; [J.  Paul),  5926-9 ; (/. 
Dowdall),  7241-5;  [J.  J.  Semple),  12530-3; 

[A.  Ghekiere),  13298-302;  (B.  Vcrner),  17746. 
All  the  year  round,  company  should  employ  its 
hands  (/.  Heron),  106,  163-7. 

Solution  of  labour  difficulty — Courtrai  prac- 
tice [A.  Fisher),  343. 

Farmer,  not  society,  would  have  to  do  the  work 
(A.  Ghekiere),  13303. 

Opinion  against  (S.  Gibson),  3761-8;  [J.  Young), 

4101-2;  (IF.  G.  Hoey),  9934;  (J.  B. 

Gamble),  11941;  (Ca&t.  Herdman),  13619. 
Opinion  against  unless  it  was  a co-operative  com- 
pany of  farmers  [J.  S.  Hanna),  11362-7. 
Opinion  in  favour  of  for  Ireland  (A.  Fisher),  343; 
(IF.  Barklie),  1867;  (7.  McDonald),  6641; 
[F.  Barbour ),  16888,  17099,  17193-4;  (B. 

Venter),  17627. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  if  it  were  possible  (M.  Birk- 
myre), 1624-40;  (A.  Gordon),  7100. 

Practicability  question  [J.  Heron),  88-94,  163;  [J. 
McRobert),  242;  [Col.  Sharman  Crawford), 
1136;  [E.  Fegan),  7220-2;  [J.  Robinson), 
8491-2. 

Defer  also  to  sub-headings  Labour  and  Steeping. 
Price. 

Advantage  of  scheme  depended  on  price  [B. 
Craig),  10248. 

Price  at  which  farmers  would  sell  (A.  Gordon), 
7101-7;  (J.  Dowdall),  7246-60;  (IF.  G. 

Boey),  9964-6;  [J.  J.  Semple),  12526-9;  (A. 

Ghekiere),  13307-8;  [J.  Campbell),  16871-5; 
[J.  G.  Crawford),  18013-7. 

Stage  at  which  flax  would  be  bought. 

Dried  straw  [W.  Mcllroy),  1026-9. 

Pulled  by  farmers  (IF.  G.  Hoey),  9935-7. 


Handling — cont  d . 

Taking  out  of  farmers’  hands,  etc.^— contd. 

Steeping  difficulties. 

Distance  from  rettery — Cost  of  carriage  and 
injury  to  flax  during  period  between  pulling 
and  steeping  [J.  Heron),  192-6,  201;  (IF. 
Ewart),  1373-89;  [S.  Boyd),  1504-6;  (IF.  M. 
Knox),  3134-6;  [S.  Gibson),  3764-8;  [J. 

Dowdall),  7251-2;  (IF.  McMahon),  7766-71; 
[J.  MacFarlane),  10333;  (J.  S.  Hanna), 

11372-4;  (A.  Ghekiere),  13309-10;  [It.  Ver- 
ner),  17747. 

Existing  dams,  use  of,  suggestion  (?'.  Barbour), 
17037-40. 

Water  supply  (A.  Ghekiere),  13309-10. 

Yield  to  farmer,  effect  on  (J.  B.  Morrison),  550. 

See  also  names  of  various  processes,  c.g.,  Pulling, 
Gating,  Scutching,  etc. 

Hangers-on ; 

Refer  to  title  Marketing. 

Hanna,  J.  Steele,  Esq.,  J.P. — Farmer  and  Flax-grower, 

representing  the  Londonderry  County  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  11305-512. 

Hazlett,  Hugh,  Esq. — Member  of  late  Dunboc  Co-opera- 
tive Flax  Society. 

Evidence,  17402-44. 

Hay  Crop  and  Grazing : 

Effect  of  sowing  with  flax  as  compared  with  oats  [J. 

G.  Boyd),  2783-90;  [T.  Macafee),  2918;  T. 

Given),  3961-2;  [B.  Gregg),  4388;  (IF. 

Warnock),  4909;  [J.  MacFarlane),  10407-10. 

Health,  Effect  on,  of  Handling  Flax: 

Adverse  impression,  cause  of  scarcity  of  labour  [J.  S. 
Hanna),  11336). 

Sec  also  titles  Fishery  Laws — Getting  into  dam  and 
Scutching. 

Henderson,  George,  Esq.,  E.D.C.— Farmer  and  Flax- 
grower,  Bandalstuwn,  Co.  Antrim. 

Evidence,  4427-45. 

Henderson,  William,  Esq. — Flax-grower,  representing  Lon- 
donderry County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 
Evidence,  6343-572. 

Henry,  Thomas  P.,  Esq.,  J.P. — Representing  the  Innis- 
rush  Co-operative  Farmers'  Society. 
Evidence,  6054-77. 

Herdman,  Capt.  J.  0. — Representing  the  firm  of  Herdman, 
Flax-spinners,  Sion  Mills,  Co.  Tyrone. 
Evidence,  13448-716. 

Heron,  James,  Esq.,  J.P.,  B.E. — Representing  the  Royal 
Ulster  Agricultural  Association. 

Evidence,  1-214. 

Higglers : 

Refer  to  title  Marketing. 

Hill,  Alexander,  Esq. — Ex-farmer,  representing  the  Xorth 
Antrim  Agricultural  Association. 

Evidence,  3253-325. 

Hoey,  W.  G.,  Esq.—  Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  representing 
Caledon  and  Dyan  Districts. 

Evidence,  9832-10065. 

Holland : 

Acreage  under  flax,  decline  (IF.  Mcllroy),  856-8,  1095; 
(A.  Ghekiere),  13283. 

Statistics,  1890-1909  [R.  H.  Reade),  16689. 

Seed  imported  from,  refer  to  title  Seed. 

Holland,  R.  S.,  Esq. — Solicitor,  representing  the  Omagh 
Anglers'  Association. 

Evidence,  13191-229. 

Hungary : 

Acreage  under  flax  [R.  H.  Reade),  16685. 

Yield  [R.  H.  Reade),  16701. 


I 


Inducements  to  grow  Flax: — 

Refer  to  title  Economic  Aspect. 
Inland  Fisheries  Commission: 
Report  [T.  J.  English),  17274. 
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Instruction  and  Expert  Advice : 

Area  to  be  supervised  by  one  expert,  wages  of  expert — 
Extent  of  addition  to  cost  of  production, 
question  of  return  (F.  Barbour ),  17108-16. 
Co-operative  Societies,  experts  employed  by,  advan- 
tage, points  on  which  advice  was  given— 
Donegal  Co.,  Castlefinn  {Mr.  Moll),  (7 ■ B. 
Gamble),  11948,  12007-8  12026-36;  (7.  Tay- 

lor), 12163-5. 

Dutch  experts  employed  by  Department— Criticism  (B. 
Wylie),  14600. 

Eoreign  countries,  employment  of  itinerant  instructors 
(F.  Barbour),  17090  . 

Marketing,  see  that  title,  sub-heading  Value. 

Need  for,  see  title  Cultivation — Skill  and  experience  of 
Irish  farmers- 

Provision  by  Department,  suggestions  ( M . Birkmyre), 
1607-10,  1615-7,  1795-7,  1813-9;  (7.  McCance), 
1932  (B.  Noble),  16590-1,  16596-9 ; (7.  B.  Camp, 
bell),  17662. 

Work  of  instructors — Results  (IF.  H.  Faussctt),  14776-8 ; 

(B.  Noble),  16592-5;  (F.  Barbour),  16909-15; 
17149-55. 

Christy’s,  Mr.,  work  in  Co.  Cork  (7.  O’Mahony), 
14969-72;  (A.  Beane),  15682-6;  {T.  Kear- 

ney), 15699-702,  15768,  15788-9. 

Acreage  effect  on  (7.  O’Mahony),  15022;  (T. 

Kearney),  16712-3. 

Other  instructors  needed  impossible  for  one  man 
to  give  os  much  help  as  was  required  (7. 
O’Mahony),  16043-6;  (A.  Deane),  15587-8; 

(T.  Kearney),  15794. 

Zeeuce,  Mr.  de,  work  for  Dunboe  Society  (H.  Has- 
lett),  17406-19,  17430-41. 


Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society. 

Seed  purchased  from — Castlefinn  Co-operative  Plax 
Society  (7.  B.  Gamble),  11948. 


Irish  : 

Expenditure  of  income  derived  from  Irish  property,  etc. 
(T.  McDermott),  11762-3. 


Jobbers : 

Befer  to  title  Marketing. 


Kainit: 

Befer 


3 title  Manures  and  Manuring — Potassic 
Manures. 


T.,  Esq.,  J.P. — Flax-grower,  representing  the 
Cork  County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 
Evidence,  15691-844. 


Keenan,  James,  Esq. — Flax-grower  and  Scutch  millowncr. 
May ol ridge  district. 

Evidence,  7611-64. 


Kelly,  Patrick,  Esq.,  J.P. — Bcprescnting  the  Donegal 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Diver  Finn  Co-operative  Flax  Society. 
Evidence,  14292-394. 


KiM  Janies,  Esq. — Flax-grower,  Banbridgc  district. 
Evidence,  7967-8030. 


KiHen,  Andrew,  Esq. — Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  repre- 
senting the  S witty  Valley  Co-operative  Flax 
Society. 

Evidence,  14535-68. 


Kmg,  J.  A.,  Esq. — Inspector  of  Water  Bailiffs,  representing 
the  Coleraine  Board  o]  Conservators  of 
Fisheries. 

Evidence,  10769-872. 


■no?>  B-»  Es1 — Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  Sceon. 

Evidence,  3501-40. 


Knox,  William  M.,  Esq. — Bcprescnting  the  North  Antrim 
Agricultural  Association. 

Evidence,  3076-136. 


Labour : 

Amount  required  for  flax  as  compared  with  other  crops 
(IF.  Swart),  1312-6;  (7.  Keenan),  7637;  (IF. 
McMahon),  7669-70;  (7.  Bell),  8146a. 

Cost  and  scarcity  (7.  MarMank),  2569 ; (7.  louahrev ) 

6327;  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6768-9;  (P.  Leeman), 

8812,  8816;  (Bev.  J8.  A.  Foy),  8927-9:  ip-. 

9007'  9029  '•  (-S'-  McLaugh- 

lin), 9041-2,  9069-72;  (7.  B.  Gamble),  11850-2; 
(7.  Taylor),  12123;  (7.  Bates),  12193;  (7.7 

12380 ; <~W-  McClure), 

12661. ; [M.  Hamilton),  12726-8  ; (7.  McNulty  1, 
13124-6,  13128;  (i2.  JB.  Beade ),  16703;  (R. 
Thompson),  17446. 


Cost  and  scarcity — contd. 

Causes. 

All  the  year  round  employment  difficulty  ( J . 
Heron),  23-5;  (IF.  Ewart),  1315;  (7.  March- 
bank),  2669;  {B.  B.  Murphy),  8661. 

Attempt  to  grow  more  flax  than  they  could 
utrtond  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  [B  A 
Burke),  11032. 

Conacre  system  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11320-1. 

Decline  in  production — Old  hands  had  died  out 
(7.  Mcllobcrt),  221,  290a-l;  (7.  *•. 

Hanna),  11320;  (7.  Seott),  11519;  Ij 

W.  Stewart),  15340-1. 

Extent  to  which  scarcity  of  labour  was 
cause  or  effect  of  depression  in  flax 
industry  (It.  A.  Anderson),  18233. 
Dislike  to  handling  flax,  impression  that  it  was 
unhealthy,  etc.  (IF.  Ewart),  1204;  [IK. 
Semple),  2262;  (A.  McElvaine),  6876;  IE. 
S.  Daly),  10092-4;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11336; 

(B.  F enter),  17593. 

Emigration  (IF.  Carson),  3815;  {It.  7.  Macafce), 
4931;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11320;  (7.  McNulty), 
13129. 

Emit  cultivation  (B.  It.  Murphy), 

W.  Gillespie),  9248-51. 

Grass  seed,  increased  cultivation  (7.  H.  Cotcan), 
5019-23. 

Hand-loom  industry,  disappearance  (T.  Given), 
3997-8;  (7.  Young),  4095-6;  (C.  MacAuley), 
4328;  (G.  Henderson),  4429;  (T.  Mceke), 


(J- 


Labour-saving  machinery  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11321. 
Sion  Mills — Soarcity  duo  to  employment  at  mills 
(H.  IF.  Woods),  12593-6. 

Women,  causes  of  decrease  in  number  available 
(P.  G.  Shaw),  6692-4, 

Befer  also  to  sub-headings  Sources  of  supply  and 
Relative  importance. 

Cost  of  production,  cause  of  increase  in  (B.  J. 

Macafee),  4931;  (E.  McFeely),  14182-3 
Decline  in  flax  cultivation,  decline  in  quality  and 
yield,  relation  to  (7.  Heron),  10;  11a,  18, 21-2, 
42;  (7.  B.  Morrison),  667-8;  (IF.  Ewart), 
1182-3,  1185,  1188-9,  1247,  1263-6,  1307-8;  (J. 
G.  Boyd),  2738,  2745,  2752-4,  2760;  (T. 
Macafee),  2851-2,  2862,  2864,  2931-7;  (7. 

Hamilton),  2988;  (IF.  M.  Knox),  3080;  (7. 
Thompson),  3233;  (A.  Hill),  3255-6;  (xV. 

Small),  3331-3,  3340,  3369;  (S.  B.  Knox), 
3520;  (Dr.  B.  Love),  3555,  3560;  (S. 
Gibson),  3680,  3696;  (IK.  Carson), 

3794-5,  3817,  3876;  (T.  Given),  3911,  3914, 
3964;  (H.  Wright),  4009-10;  (C.  MacAuley), 
4328;  (B.  Gregg),  4371;  (G.  Henderson), 
4429;  (A.  Moore),  4849  ;(  II'.  Wamock),  4890; 
(B.  7.  Macafee),  4931;  (D.  Warke),  4950; 
(D.  B.  Aiken)  4969  ; (7.  H.  Cotcan),  5018, 
5124;  (IF.  Henderson),  5349,  5364-5;  (IF. 
Butherford),  6847;  (7.  Smith),  5941;  (T.  P. 
Henry),  6068;  (7.  Loughrcy),  6086,  6090;  (5. 
7.  McKeown),  6469-70,  6473-4;  (7.  A.  Boss), 
6667,  6570;  (A.  McElvaine),  6836-7,  6887-8; 
(T.  IF.  Brooks),  6898;  (A.  Gordon),  7035; 
(T.  Carson),  7133,  7157-8;  (E.  Fegan ),  7196; 
(7.  Dowdall),  7227;  (7.  Lennon),  7315;  ( C . 
McMahon),  7413-20;  (A.  Cromie),  7904;  (7. 
Kidd),  7984;  (7.  A.  Bvller),  8056-8; 

(7.  T.  McLaughlin),  8151;  (A.  T.  Clarke), 
8273-3A,  8310-11;  (7.  Ilobinson),  8466;  (A.  7. 
Morrow),  8614,  8619 ; (7.  IF.  Gillespie),  9219, 
9224-7,  9231-3;.  (P.  Lavery),  9311;  (T.  Mor- 
row), 9326,  9328-30;  (I V.  Crawford,)  94734; 
(T.  Bannigan)  9635;  (7.  Daly),  9758;  (A. 
Carruth),  9780  ; (IF.  G.  Hocy),  983841,  9881; 
(7.  MacFarlanc),  10311;  (G.  Cummings), 

10538-9;  (H.  Duff),  10693,  10695;  (7.  Carson), 
10007;  (E.  S.  Daly),  10990-1;  (B.  Craig), 
11208-9;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11S16-7;  (T.  McDer- 
mott), 11618;  (A.  Ghekiere),  13277;  (Capt. 
Hcrdman),  13711,  13713;  (IF.  McGhee ), 

13724;  (7.  Foy),  14110,  14114,  14116;  (A.  B. 
Kitten),  14540;'  (T.  Kearney),  15762  (T.  C. 
Per  kind),  16960;  (B-  Thompson),  17446; 

(B.  V emer),  17596;  (IF.  McCausland), 
17851;  (IF.  H.  Webb),  17786. 

Exaggerated — No  flax  wasted  for  want  of  labour 
(IF.  M'Collum),  4666;  (IF.  McMahon), 
7604-5;  (7.  IF.  Stewart),  16338. 

Extent  of  inorease  in  cost,  amount  of  increase  m 
wages  (7.  G.  Boyd),  2746-8;  (7.  Thompson), 

■ 3160,  3178,  3236;  (A.  Hill),  3257-8;  (S.  Gib- 
son), 3698;  (IF.  McMahon),  76204;  (A.  T. 
Clarke),  8311;  (B.  B.  Murphy),  8740-1;  (» ■ 
G.  Hoey),  9839.  9847-63;  (7.  MacFarlanc), 
10314-6;  (7.  S.  Hcmna),  11326-8,  11442-3  ; 
McClure),  12662-70 ; (N.  W.  Tipping),  131»a- 
11;  (IF.  McGhee),  13744-5,  13909-11;  V- 
McElhinney),  14006-6;  (7.  Porter  field) , 

14413;  (7.  IF.  Stewart),  16336;  (J-  Camp- 

bell), 16803. 
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Labour — contd. 

Cost  and  scarcity— contd. 

Belgium  and  Holland,  increase  in  wages  (A. 
Ghekiere),  13288. 

General  advance  in  wages  all  over  (A.  Hilt), 
3272. 

Women  workers  ( S . Gibson),  3699-700. 

Handling,  effect  on  (J.  Paul),  5919-20;  (T.  Carson), 
7167,  7170-2. 

Importance  as  compared  with  price  and  yield  (IF. 
Henderson),  5356. 

Little  or  no  difficulty,  sufficient  labour  available 
{Col.  Sharman  Crawford),  1126.  1134 ; (S. 

Boyd),  14324;  [It.  R.  Murphy),  8660,  8739; 
( J . McMahon),  9177-8;  (IT.  R.  Crawford), 
10950,  10970;  [H.  A.  Burke),  11061-2;  (R. 
Craig),  11219 ; (J".  S Hanna),  11315 ; {J.  B. 
Gamble),  11940;  (P.  Kelly),  14322-3;  (7.  Por- 
terfield), 14414;  (J.  O'Mahony),  15008-9. 
Criticism  of  Col.  Crawford’s  evidence,  ordinary 
farm  could  not  employ  extra  labour  all  the 
year  round  (IF.  Ewart),  1199-203. 
Neighbouring  or  swapping  among  small  farmers 
(R.  R.  Murphy),  8659 ; {P.  Zeeman),  8812-3, 
8816;  (Rev.  E.  A.  Roy),  8928-9;  (P.  K. 
McDonald),  9008-9;  (S.  McLaughlin),  9070; 
(G.  Cummings),  10540-1;  (E.  McPeely), 

14183;  (IF.  H.  Faussett),  14770-1,  14941;  (A. 
Deand),  15637-40;  (T.  Kearney),  15765-6.. 
Nature  of  labour  referred  to. 

Casual  (IF.  G.  Hoey),  9842;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11318; 
(7.  7.  Semple),  12397;  (H.  IV.  Woods), 

12594;  (iff.  Hamilton),  12726.  12728;  (7. 
McNulty),  13126-7. 

Casual  and  permanent,  both  (7.  B.  Gamble), 
11854. 

Relative  importance  of  cost  and  scarcity — Extent  to 
which  scarcity  was  a question  of  wages  (IF. 
Ewart),  1267-8,  1309-10;  (iff.  Birkmyre), 
1668-9,  1693;  (IF.  Barklie),  1843;  (IF. 
Semple),  2263-5  , 2314-6 ; (7.  Marchbank), 

2570;  (S.  Gibson),  3727-8;  (7.  Thompson), 
3150;  (IF.  Carson),  3816;  (A.  Moore),  4869; 
(T.  Ate  eke),  5619-22;  (ir.  McMahon),  7620-5, 
7689-91;  (7.  IF.  Gillespie),  9233,  9236-7;  (T. 
Morrow),  9353-4;  (IF.  G..  Hoey),  9840-1,  9835, 
10048;  (7.  MacFarlanc),  10311-3,  10378;  (£?. 
Cummings),  10542;  (H.  Duff),  10696-8;  (7. 
Carson),  10910-11;  (E.  S.  Daly),  10995-6;  (R. 
Craig),  11209;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11322-5;  (H. 
IF.  Woods),  1263940;  (iff.  Hamilton),  12729; 
(7.  McNulty),  13130-1;  (7.  Toy),  14117-8;  (A. 
Killen),  14547-8. 

Stage  at  which  difficulty  was  felt,  all  the  flax  in  a 
district  requiring  to  be  pulled  at  once  ( T . 
Macafee),  2937;  (-4.  Hill),  3274;  (N.  Smalt), 
33704;  (S.  B.  Knox),  '3520;  (S.  Gibson), 
3697;  (C.  MacAuley),  4328;  (7.  Loughrcy), 
6367-8;  (A.  Cromie),  7807-9;  (IF.  G.  Hoey), 
9854.  10049;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11319;  ( E . 

McFeely),  14182-3. 

Other  crops,  difficulty  in  regard  to  (P.  G. 
Shaw),  6661-2,  6792. 

Two  or  three  days  made  no  difference  in  the 
pulling  (P.  Leemccn),  8813-6,  8865. 

Efficiency,  see  sub-heading  Quality. 

Labourers’  oottages,  effect  of  .provision  ( T . Macafee I), 
2903-5;  (7.  B.  Gamble),  11853,  11855;  (IF. 
McGhee),  13746;  (7.  Foy),  14119;  (P.  A. 
Anderson),  16233. 

Quality. 

Carelessness,  tendency  to  (IF.  Ewart),  1205-6;  (A. 
Deane),  1563840. 

Continental  labour,  comparison  with  (P.  G.  Shaw), 
6692;  (7.  Robinson),  8498. 

Amount  done  by  individual  worker  (7.  Ro bin- 
son),  8506-7. 

Deterioration — Inefficient  labour  (S.  E.  S.  Edwards), 
2021,  2078-80,  2082;  {T.  Macafee),  2852, 

2932-5;  (7.  Marchbank),  2416;  (IF.  Carson), 
3877-8;  (T.  Given),  3916-6,  3956-8;  (R. 

Gregg),  4399;  (7.  H.  Cowan),  5190-1;  (7. 
Loughrey),  6333-6;  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8289, 

8315;  (7.  IF.  Gillespie),  9226-7;  (7.  MacFar- 
lane),  10317-9;  (G.  Cummings),  10593;  (7. 
Carson),  108134;  (R.  Craig),  11220,;  .(7.  S. 
Hanna),  11315,  11336-6;  (7.  B.  Gamble), 
11856-8;  (7.  7.  Semple).  12398;  (M.  Hamil- 
ton), 12730;  (7.  Porterfield),  14414. 

Causes. 

Decrease  in  production  (S.  E.  S.  Edwards), 
2081. 

Scarcity  of  labour  (7.  Heron),  148. 


Quality — contd. 

Decline  in  flax  cultivation,  decline  in  quality 
and  price,  relation  to  (7.  Heron),  ll-llu,  18, 
42,  87,  163;  (T.  Carson),  7134;  [A,  Cromie), 
7904. 

Refer  also  to  title  Handling. 

Fairly  good  (IF.  M’Collum),  4642;  (IF.  Rutherford), 
5848;  (7.  Kidd),  7985. 

Improvement  (IF.  Semple),  2316,  2339;  (IF.  McGhee ), 
13747;  (7.  TF.  Stewart ),  16334-5,  15337. 

No  deterioration  ( C . MacAuley),  4328;  (7.  Patrick), 
4411;  (7.  A.  Craig),  4752;  (7.  H.  Cowan), 
4024. 

Scutch-mills,  labour  for,  see  title  Scutching. 

Small  farmers’  advantage  in  regard  to  labour,  see  title 
. Size  of  Farms. 

Sources  of  supply. 

Children  (7.  Marchbank),  2495. 

Farm  labourers  (7.  Marchbank),  24944a;  ( S . Gib- 
son), 3701;  (TF.  M’Collum),  4640-1. 

Migratory  labour. 

Department  to  supply  and  superintend  migratory 
labour  for  the  flax  season,  suggestion 
(IF.  G.  Hoey),  9882-94. 

Housing  difficulty  (TF.  G.  Hoey),  9889-94. 
Period  for  which  labour  was  required,  com- 
parison with  period  of  employment  in 
England  or  Scotland  (IF.  G.  Hoey), 
9883-8. 

Scarce  or  absent  (Col.  Sharman  Crawford), 
1174-8;  (IT.  Ewart),  1196-8;  (7.  March- 
bank),  2417-22. 

Cause — Short  period  for  which  extra  labour 
was  required  (7.  Marchbank),  2650-1. 
Yorkshire — Migratory  labour  from  Ireland  (IT. 
jff.  Oliver),  15238-8. 

Proximity  to  large  towns,  effect  of  (S.  Boyd),  1508- 
10;  (7.  Marchbank)  ,2414-5. 

Rural  districts,  difficulty  greatest  in  (A.  T. 
Clarke),  8274. 

Scutch-mill  workers  (Dr.  H.  S.  Morrison),  4518-9; 
(IT.  Wamock),  4894-5;  (II'.  M’Collum), 

4640-1;  (T.  Morrow),  9330;  (7.  Carson ), 

10911,  10916;  (7.  IF.  Stewart),  1533841. 
Employment  suggested— Scutchers  want  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  for  spring  and  summer 
' (A.  Cromie),  7905. 

Women  employed  (7..  G.  Boyd),  2750-1;  (S.  J. 
McKeown),  6475-6. 

Wages — Amount  and  method  of  payment  (IF.  Ewart), 
1206,  1311;  (IF.  Semple),  2340-1;  (7.  March- 
bank),  2497-8;  (7.  Thompson),  3234-6;  ( A. 
Hill),  3259-60,  3265-70;  (S.  Gibson),  3726-6; 
(IF.  McMahon ),  76214;  (7.  Robinson),  8499- 
500,  8523-5;  (R.  R.  Murphy),  8693;  (IF.  M. 
Oliver),  15240-1. 

Agricultural  labourer  compared  with  scutcher  (IF. 
H.  Faussett),  1493744. 

Continental  labour  comparison  with  (7.  Robinson), 
8499-505. 

General  labour,  variation  in  wages  (A.  Cometh). 
9810-3. 

Increase,  extent,  etc.,  see  sub-heading  Cost  and 
Soarcity — Extent  of  increase  in  cost. 

Pulling,  cost  per  acre  (7.  McRobert),  257-8. 
Suggestions  (7.  McRobert),  221;  (Col.  Sharman 
Crawford),  1126-33. 

Winter  employment,  value  of  flax  industrv  as  affording 
(R.  Noble),  16573,  16642-3,  16653,  16654. 

Labourers'  Oottages,  Provision  of. 

Effect  oq  labour  supply  (T.  Macafee),  2903-5;  (7.  B. 

Gamble),  11853,  11855;  (IF.  McGhee),  13746; 
(7.  Foy),  14119;  (R.  A.  Anderson),  16233. 

Land,  Condition  of. 

See  Cultivation — General  cultivation. 

Lavery,  Philip,  Esq. — Urban  District  Councillor,  Armagh. 
Evidence,  9305-19. 

Leebody,  Prof.  J.  B.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.I.O President 

of  Magee  Presbyterian  College  and  Analyst 
for  City  of  Londonderry. 

Evidence,  11121-201. 

Leeman,  Pooler,  Esq. 

Evidence,  8810-920. 

Lennon,  John,  Esq. — Flax-grower  of  Mayobridge  district. 
Evidence,  7311-64. 

Lime,  use  of. 

See  Manures  and  Manuring. 
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Linen  Industry. 

Attitude  of  spinners  toVards  Irish  flax-growers  (7  i 
McCance),  1865-7,  1972-3;  [F.  Bari  out),  | 

16945-6. 

Refer  a Iso  to  title  Demand. 

Exports,  inoreasa  in — Statistics  (R-  H.  Rcade),  16677, 
16798-9. 

Extravagant  management  of  spinning  mills  (TV.  Oar- 
son),  3831-2,  3853-4. 

Hand-loom  industry,  decay  of,  relation  to  labour  diffi- 
culty (2\  Given),  3997-8;  (7.  Young),  1095-6; 

( 0 . MacAuley),  4328;  (G.  Henderson),  4429; 
{T.  Meeke),  5022. 

Millisle  experiments,  attitude  of  spinners  (2?.  H. 
Reade),  16750. 

Mixing  Irish  with  foreign  flax. 

Extent  of  practice  (R-  H.  Reade),  16722,  16761-3. 
Guarantee  for  pure  Irish  linen,  suggestion  {R.  H. 
Reade),  16754-7. 

Number  of  spindles. 

Increase  (A.  Fisher),  345-7;  (7.  B.  Morrison),  538-9; 
[W.  Mcllroy),  844-5;  {Capt  Hardman), 
13512-4;  (R.  H.  Rcade),  16676-7. 

Test  of  condition  of  flax-growing  industry  (R.  A. 
Anderson),  16233. 

Price  of  flax,  determination  of,  see  title  Price,  and 
refer  also  to  title  Marketing. 

Profits  17.  D.  Sharkey),  2133-4. 

Prosperity. 

Extent  of  (TP.  Mcllroy),  1094-5. 

Supply  of  Irish  flax,  relation  to  (TP.  Mollroy), 
726-30,  845-9,  1096-9;  (7.  McCance),  1961, 

1969,  1974;  (7.  Young),  4093-5;  (23.  Warke), 

4960;  (7.  TP.  Stewart),  15318-20;  (R.  H. 

Reade),  16709-11,  16717-9,  16769-63;  (J?. 

Thompson),  17469;  (7.  B.  Campbell),  17497, 

17549;  (7.  G.  Crawford),  18153-5. 

Relation  in  view  of  decrease  in  acreage  on  the 
Continent  (7.  McCance),  1961-74,  1979-81. 
Question  under  consideration  by  the  Inter- 
’ - national  Federation  {Capt.  Herdman), 

13508-9. 

Substitutes  for  Irish  flax  in  the  event  of  its 
disappearance,  question  of  {A.  Fisher), 
328-33,  349-52;  (7.  B.  Morrison ),  522-3;  (TP. 

Mcllroy),  722-5;  (7.  B.  Campbell),  17546-8. 

Yorkshire,  effect  of  decline  in  acreage  (TP.  AT. 
Oliver),  15097-100. 

Quality  of  cloth  compared  with  quality  turned  out  by 
farmers  in  the  days  of  hand  looms  (7. 
Hamilton),  3040-2;  (7.  Young),  4103-5. 

Quality  of  flax  required,  see  title  Demand. 

Linen.  Thread  Syndicate. 

Buying,  combination  for  (TP.  TPamoei),  4891,  4913. 
Competition  among  buyers,  effect  on  (TP.  Mcllroy),  990- 
1010,  1075-6. 

Number  of  firms  amalgamated  (TP.  Mcllroy),  989. 
Prices,  effect  in  making  (7.  Bell),  8137-40. 

Spinners  not  flax  merchants  (7.  H.  Cowan),  5144-60. 

Liquid  Manure,  use  of  {S.  Boyd),  1477,  1481-2,  1486,  1516-7. 
Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Prize  schemes  for  encouragement  of  flax  growing — 
Considerations  submitted  to  Department  (7. 
H.  Cowan),  5117-24. 

Statement  (7.  Hanna),  11386,  11392,  11395,  11415. 
Lough  Neagh  Fisheries. 

Value  of  fishery,  injury  by  flax-water,  etc.  (7.  Tuff), 
4308-26 ; (7.  Orr),  4785 ; (H.  Duff),  10737-9 ; 

(7.  A.  King),  10801,  10812-6,  10831-44;  (T. 

McDermott),  11754-9;  (TP.  S..  Green),  16396; 
(T.  7.  English),  17316-20. 

Steeping  in  Lough  Neagh  water,  effect  on  quality 
(H.  Duff J,  10748,  10760-4. 

Loughrey,  J.,  Esq. — Flax-grower,  Farmer  and  Scutch- 
millowner,  representing  the  Londonderry 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  6085-384. 

Love,  Dr.  Robert,  J.P. — Farmer,  representing  the  County 
Antrim  Agricultural  Association 
Evidence,  3641-676. 

Lyttle,  John,  Esq.  Inspector  of  Water  Bailiffs,  representing 
the  Londonderry  Board  of  Conservators  of 
Fisheries. 

Evidence,  10066-133. 


Macafee,  Robert  J.,  Esq.— Representing  the  Londonderry 
County  Committee  or  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  4930-47. 


I Macafee,  Thomas,  Esq — Ex-flax-grower,  representing  the 
North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association. 
Evidence,  2839-978. 

MacAuley,  Charles,  Esq. — Flax-grower,  representing  the 
Ballymena  District  Farmers’  Cooperative 
Society,  Ltd. 

Evidence,  4327-69,  4446. 


Macauley,  James,  Esq  — Flax-grower. 

Evidence,  4993-6008. 

McCance,  J.  S.  F.,  Esq. — Representing  the  Antrim  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  1911-95. 

McCausland,  Mr. 

Flax-grower  in  Cork  {T.  Macafee),  2976. 

McCausland,  Mr.  Robert. — Water  Bailiff,  representing  the 
Londonderry  Board  of  Conservators  of 
Fisheries. 

Evidence,  10134-74. 


McClure,  William. — Flax-grower,  representing  the  North- 
West  Farmers’  Defence  Association. 

Evidence,  12652-718. 

McCollum,  Mr.,  case  of. 

Instance  of  vexatious  flax-water  prosecution  (R. 
Nolle),  16566. 

McCollum  William,  Esq.— Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  County 
Councillor , Drumcrcon. 

Evidence,  4638-660,  4709. 

McCormack,  Major  R.  J. — Representing  the  Omagh  Anglers' 
Association. 

Evidence,  13230-42. 

McDermott,  Thomas,  Esq. — Conservator  in  Coleraine  dis- 
trict, representing  the  Foyle  and  Bam 
Fishery  Company. 

Evidence,  11614-837. 

McDonald,  John  G.,  Esq. 

Evidenoe,  6626-54. 

McDonald,  P.  K.,  Esq. — Flax-grower  and  Scutch-milloioner, 
representing  the  Armagh  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  8999-9034. 

McElderry,  R.  A.,  Esq. — Manager  of  Ballymoney  Markets, 
representing  the  North  Antrim  Agricultural 
Association. 

Evidence,  2604-736. 

McElhinney,  John,  Esq. — Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  repre- 
senting the  Stranorlar  Co-operative  Flax 
Society. 

Evidence,  13971-4095. 

McElvaine,  A.,  Esq.,  J.P.—  Farmer  and  Ex-Flax-grower, 
representing  the  Down  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture. 

Evidence,  6830-95. 

MacFarlane,  James,  Esq.— Farmer  and  S cut  ch-millo  liner, 
representing  the  Tyrone  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  10251-619. 

McFeely,  Edward.  Esq Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  repre- 

senting the  Stranorlar  Co-operative  max 
Society. 

Evidenoe,  14136-91. 

McGhee,  William,  Esq.,  J.P.-  Farmer  and  Fla^T°f,Z', 
representing  the  Donegal  County 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  North-West  Far- 
mers' Defence  Association. 

Evidence,  13717-970. 

Machinery.  { 

Labour  saving  machinery,  introduction  of, 

scarcity  of  labour  and  decline  in  fla*'8 
(7.  S.  Hanna),  11321;  (7.  Campbell),  16*K. 

Mcllroy,  William,  Esq. — Manager  of  Flax  Buying  Depart 
ment  of  the  Linen  Thread  Company. 

Evidence,  652-1108. 

McKeown,  Samuel  J.,  Esq.,  R.D.C.-  Flax-grower, ,rep£ 

seating  the  Londonderry  County  Commute 
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-WrT.auehlin  John  Thomas,  Esq.,  J.P.— Flax-grower  and 
Mo  8 ’ Scutch-millo  toner  of  liatkjriland. 

Evidence,  8148-216. 

Onen  market,  meeting  to  support,  initiated  by  Mr. 

McLaughlin  (A.  Cromie),  7921-2;  (J.  T. 

McLaughlin),  8162a. 

McLoughlin,  Samuel,  'Esq— Flax-grower,  representing  the 
6 Armagh  County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  9036-78. 

McMahon,  Charles,  Esq.—  Flax-grower  of  T Varrenpoint, 
Co.  Down. 

Evidence,  7366-447. 


McMahon,  J.,  Esq.— Ballymacone  Mills. 

Evidence,  9174-99. 

McMahon,  William,  Esq. — Flax-grower  of  Ballycross. 
Evidence,  7584-797. 

McNulty,  J.,  Esq.,  J.P. — Farmer  and  Seutch-miUowner, 

' representing  the  Tyrone  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  13117-90. 

Macosquin  and  Aghadowey  Co-operative  Flax  Society. 

Working  of,  improvements  introduced,  etc.  (.4.  Moore), 
4871-3,  4876-8;  ( C . Connery),  6052. 

McEobert,  John,  Esq.,  J.P. — Representing  the  Royal  Ulster 
Agricultural  Association. 

Evidence,  216-318,  1523-56. 

Magee,  William. 

Prosecution  under  fishery  laws — Instance  of  vexatious 
prosecution  ( J . Elliott),  12255-9. 

Manures  and  Manuring. 

Artificial  manures,  extent  of  use,  advantages  gained, 
etc.  (It.  R.  Murphy),  8654,  8762-5;  (A. 

Kitten),  14568. 

Belgium  (A.  Ghekiere),  13355-62;  (Ca.pt.  Herdman), 
13477-89. 

Deterioration  of  quality,  partial  cause  of  decline  in 
flax -growing  (M.  E.  "Walker ),  637-40;  (J- 

It.  Sharkey),  2090-5,  2098-100,  2105,  2243-7; 
(Capt.  Eerdman),  13460,  13462-6,  13476, 

13676-84;  (R.  Noble),  16566;  (J.  Campbell), 
16804,  16847-8. 

Contradiction  (W.  Semple),  2360;  (A.  Ghekiere), 
13368-71;  (Capt.  Eerdman),  13614;  (J.  W. 

Stewart),  16348. 

Experiments  should  be  made  by  Department  (J2.  R. 
Murphy),  8664-6. 

Method  of  application,  unsatisfactory  method  (S. 
C.  0.  Guppies),  7937. 

Not  used  or  not  much  used  (TV.  Semple),  2360; 
(S.  C.  0.  Cupples),  7936;  (J.  A.  Rutter),  8075; 
(J.  Scott),  11679;  (E.  TP.  TPoods),  126C1-2. 

Other  crops,  manures  applied  to,  effect  on  flax  (E. 
McFeely),  14164-8. 

See  also  sub-heading  Potassio  Manures. 

Catch-crop,  flax  as — Easier  to  grow  flax  than  oats  from 
manurial  point  of  view  (J.  TP.  Stewart), 
15300-1;  (T.  Kearney),  16801. 

Class  of  manure  suited  to  flax  (I.  A.  Butter),  8075 ; (R. 
Dodd),  8419. 

Department’s  experiments — Results,  etc.  (A.  Qhe- 
kiere), 13268-71;  (R.  Vemer),  17778. 

Natural  manure,  opinion  in  favour  of  (TP.  Semple), 


Manures  and  Manuring— contd. 

Lime — contd. 

Discontinuance  of  use,  etc. — contd. 

Reasons  for  discontinuance. 

Cost,  increased  cost  of  labour  and  lime  (A. 
T.  Clarke),  8338-9;  (J.  MacFarlane),  10301-6, 
10465-72,  10518-9;  (M.  Hamilton),  12917-20. 
Turf,  scarcity  of,  lime  now  burned  at  quarry 
(J.  McNulty),  13143-8. 

Return  for  cost,  question  of  ( J . MacFarlane), 
10472-9. 

Experiments  by  Department,  suggestion  (A-  T. 
Clarke),  8244-5,  8340-1;  (M.  Hamilton), 

12915-6. 

Liquid  manure,  use  of  (S.  Boyd),  1477,  1481-2,  1486, 
1516-7. 

Period  which  should  elapse  between  two  crops  of  flax, 
Refer  to  title  Rotation. 

Potassio  manures — Kainit  and  muriate  of  potash,  etc. 
Advantages — Greater  uniformity,  better  yield,  pre- 
vention of  yellowing,  etc.  (S.  Gibson), 
3746-64;  (P.  Given),  3968-72,  3999-4001;  (H. 
Wright),  4041;  (J.  H.  Cowan),  5305;  (J. 
Loughrey),  6166,  6306-8;  (S.  J.  McKeown), 
6482-6,  6536-9a;  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6756-7;  (A. 

Gordon),  7088-90;  (P.  O’ Hare),  7507;  (A. 

T.  Clarke),  83624;  (J.  Robinson),  8533;  (P. 
K.  McDonald),  9030-4;  (J.  Marshall), 

9070-1;  (T.  Morrow),  9365-7,  9395;  (A. 

Carruth),  9786-7,  9803-9;  (IT.  G.  Hoey), 
9876-80,  9985-8;  (J.  MacFarlane),  10307-10, 

10372-7;  ( G . Cummings),  10599-603;  (J. 

S.  Hanna),  11492-4;  (J.  B.  Gamble),  11919-30, 
12001;  (J.  J.  Semple),  12472;  (M.  Hamil- 
ton), 12913-5;  (TP.  H.  Fausselt),  14860-2; 
(J.  TP.  Stewart),  15276,  15351-2;  (R.  Vemer), 
17667. 

Flax  sick  land,  cure  for  (J.  TP.  Stewart), 
16342-7,  15487. 

Instance  (TP.  McMahon),  7879. 

No  effect  whatever  in  witness’s  experience  (TP. 
Henderson),  6558  64. 

Soil,  relation  to — Instances  of  failure  (R.  R- 
Murphy),  £654. 

Total  failures  no  longer  occurred  (J.  TP. 
Stewart),  16350-1. 

Department’s  experiments — Results,  etc.  (E.  S. 
Daly),  10980-2  (A.  Ghekiere),  13269-71,  13373. 
Farmers,  extent  of  interest  taken  by— Tyrone 
(E.  S.  Daly),  10983-8. 

Extent  of  use  (5.  Boyd),  1430,  1478,  1480-1,  1483, 
1495;  { P . O’ Hare),  7607;  (E.  S.  Daly), 

10997-9;  (A.  Ghekiere)  13372;  (E.  McFeely), 
14168. 

Increase  (J.  M archbank),  2501-3;  (D.  B.  Aiken), 
4992. 

Not  used  (J.  H.  Cowan),  6201-3;  (T.  TP.  Brooks), 
6904-6;  (E.  Fcgan),  7210. 

Hay  crop,  effect  on  (T.  Morrow),  9372-3. 

Sewerage,  use  of — Belgium  (Capt.  Herdman),  13460. 
Unsuitable  manure,  effect  of  (R.  Vemer),  17666. 

Wrack  manure,  effect  on  qualify  (IP.  H.  Fausselt),  14863; 
(J.  Campbell),  16804,  16848-60. 

Marchbank,  J.,  Esq.—  Itinerant  Instructor  in  Agriculture 
for  Co.  Antrim. 

Evidence,  2361-603. 

Mark  Marcus  M.,  Esq.—  Flax-grower,  representing  the 
’ Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agricul- 

ture. 

Evidence,  6385-463. 


Farmyard  manure,  amount  used  (Rev.  E.  A.  Foy), 
S937-40 ; (J.  B.  Gambit),  11905. 

Green  crops  only  manured  (R.  Craig),  11298. 

Improvement  in  quality  and  quantity  and  in  knowledge 
of  methods  of  application,  etc.  (J . D. 
Sharkey),  2151-6. 

Irish  and  Continental  methods — Stage  at  which  flax 
was  sold  by  farmer,  effeot  on  choice  of 
manures  (TP.  Mcllroy),  1078-91. 


Advantages,  effect  on  yield  and  quality  (Col.  Shar- 
man  Crawford),  1114;  (TP.  Semple),  2335-7, 
2354;  (E.  S.  Daly),  11014-6;  (M.  Hamilton), 

12915;  (J.  McNulty),  13138-42. 

Amount  used,  cost,  etc.  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8280;  (/• 

McNulty),  13150-1. 

Discontinuance  of  use,  contributory  cause  of  decline 
in  acreage  and  quality  (J . D.  Sharkey), 
2230-2;  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8224-30,  8234,  8277-81, 
8305-9;  (J.  McFarlane),  10293,  10299-301, 

10464;  (H.  Duff),  10757-9;  (J.  Carson), 

10940-2. 


Marketing  and  Markets. 

Amount  of  flax  in  markets,  relation  to  competition, 
question  whether  amount  was  sufficient  to 
justify  expense  of  sending  buyers,  etc. 

Ballybay  (A.  Wilson),  9730. 

Ballymonay  (R.  A.  McElderry),  2723-4. 

Clonakilty  (A.  Deane),  15595,  15601-7. 

Coleraine  (TP.  I.  Carson ),  17909-12. 

Cookstown  (J.  H.  Cowan),  5102-6. 

Killala  (TP.  H.  Faussett),  14848-59 

Limavady  (J.  Loughrey),  6370. 

Lisburn  (TP.  McMahon),  7641. 

Newry  (C.  McMahon),  7434;  (P.  O’ Hare),  7463. 

Price,  effect  on— Tendency  to  dulness  in  a large 
market  (J.  Thompson T,  4454-7;  (J.  H. 

Cowan),  6225-7. 

Rathfriland,  falling  off  (A.  Cromie),  7846-7. 

Strabane— Best  market  in  Ireland  if  all  the  flax 
in  the  district  came  to  it  (E.  McFeely), 
14280. 

Auction  system— Robson’s  auction  mart  in  Belfast,  etc. 

Acreage  under  flax,  effect  on  (TP.  Barklie),  1860A-1, 
1876;  (TP.  Semple),  2289. 
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Marketing  and  Markets — contd. 

Auction  system — Robson’s  auction  mart  in  Belfast — contd 
Advantages,  opinions  in  favour  of  system  (M.  B. 
Walker),  627,  646-9;  (S.  Boyd),  1443-8;  (M. 
Birkmyre),  1667;  (/.  McCance),  1986-6;  (IF. 
Semple),  2276-81,  2288-90,  2294-6,  2311-3;  (J. 
Marchbank),  2613;  (J.  Thompson),  3159-62, 
3173-4,  3199-200;  (D.  Patterson),  3482-3;  [Dr. 
R.  Love),  3681-3,  3685-6;  [P.  6.  Shaw), 
6826-6;  [J.  Scott),  11692-4;  [W.  H.  Faussett), 
14793-6,  14967 a-9;  (F.  Barbour),  16994,  16998- 
7004;  (J.  B.  Campbell),  17567;  (TV.  J.  Carson), 
17919-20. 

Refer  also  to  sub-headings  Competition,  Freight, 

Amount  of  flax  brought  to  market,  advantage  of 
system  dependent  on  (IT.  McllroiJ),  972. 
Buyers,  attitude  Of  [Col.  Sharman  Crawford),  1136- 
41;  (M.  Birkmyre),  1660-6. 

Buyers  refusing  to  stand  their  bid,  remedv  for  (M. 
M.  Mark),  6462-3. 

Central  oominittee  to  regulate  prices  if  other 
markets  could  be  started,  suggestion  [Col. 
Sharman  Crawford),  1143-5. 

Compelling  sale — Reserve  price  difficulty  [W. 
Mcllroy),  -765-6,  774-6,  971-2. 

Advantage  of  system  dependent  on  storage  for 
unsold  flax  [J.  McCance),  1936-40,  1986, 
1987-8. 

No  oompulsion  (3/.  Birkmyre),  1757. 
Competition,  extent  of,  as  compared  with  competi- 
tion at  mills  or  in-  open  markets  (H. 
Birkmyre),  1793-6;  (IF.  Barklio),  1894-9; 
(IF.  Rutherford),  5715-7;  [M.  M.  Mark), 
6398-404  , 6444-5,  6457,  6462-3;  (.4. 

McElvaine),  6851-3;  [J.  Bell),  8118-9;  (J. 

Webb),  9138-40;  [R.  Fenton),  10227-30;  (IF. 
McGhee),  13807-20,  13894-7 
Attendance  of  buyers  [J.  McRobert),  282-3;  [M. 
Birkmyrt),  1648-9,  1697-9,  1791A-2;  (IF. 

Barklie),  1870. 

Combination  of  buyers,  extent  of  facilities  for 
[J.  McRobert),  279-80;  [S.  E.  S.  Edwards), 
2024,  2047-8;  (IF.  Carson),  3894-6;  [J. 

McDonald),  6651-4;  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6827-8; 
[A.  Cromie),  7883. 

Cost  of  selling  flax — Commission  only  extra  (M. 
Birkmyre ),  1749-56 

Department,  question  of  encouragement  of  system 
by  (J.  Marchbank ),  2548-9. 

Disadvantages,  opinions  against  system  (IF.  Ewart), 
1233-4 ; (J.  Tuimg),  4078-83;  [R.  Gregg), 
4378;  [J.  B.  Cowan),  5109-12;  [A.  Gordon), 
7054;  (E.  Fcgan),  7187;  [J.  Keenan),  7525-9; 
(A.  Cromie),  7882. 

■Refer  also  to  sub-headings  Competition,  Farmers, 
Freight,  etc. 

Doubtful  if  there  were  any  great  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage [J.  B.  Morrison),  633-5;  (A. 
Bill),  3283-7 ; [R.  R.  Murphy),  8792-7 ; [J 
W.  Stewart),  15400-3. 

Expert  knowledge  in  auctioneer,  lack  of— Export  to 
advise  auctioneer  suggestion  [Col.  Sharman 
Crawford),  1136,  1167-72. 

Millowners’  knowledge  of  value  as  compared 
with  auctioneer  (IF.  Mcllroy),  968-70. 
Farmers,  position  and  views  of  [J.  Marchbank), 
Zitl  ''J7'  Thompson),  3201-5;  (7.  Loughrey), 
6154-62,  6264-6,  6292-3;  (P.  O’ Bare),  7482-9; 
(R.  Greaccn).  9460-3;  (R.  Werner),  17631-5 
Confidence  of  farmers,  effect  on  (IF.  Barklie). 

1860a-l  1876;  (21.  Werner),  17594,  17631-2. 
Distrast  of  selling  at  a distance  (A.  Deane), 
15594;  (T.  Kearney),  15792-3.  ' 

GeD6cn!t),S2«0^CtlOn  With  8jstem  V-  MarcJi- 

trora  weather.  advantage  to 
farmer  (M.  Birkmyre),  1655-6. 

Suspicion  that  doing  away  with  buyers  would 
^ away  with  competition  (J.  McRobert), 

Oibson)'  3710;  (J. 
Webb),  9106-6;  (T.  Crawford),  9539-41;  [j 
J.  Semple),  12444-5,  12458-9.  ‘ 

Value  of  flax,  advantage  to  farmer  of  informa 
1145°n  BlV6a  <?0/'  Sharman  Orawford),  1136 

A JKBtow),  2656 
_ . 73,  [J  MtfElhinney],  13985 

Freight  and  ^tance  difficulty  [M.  B.  Walker) 
626-7,  635-6,  (IF.  Mcllroy),  795;  (7.  Young) 

' Cooperative  society  suggested  PW 
sett),  14797-800.  1 

Local  ceflWSs,  see  .that  sub-heading. 


Faus- 


Marketing  and  Markets— contd. 

Auction  system— Robson’s  auction  mart  in  Belfast-contd 
Gradual  introduction  of  system,  suggestion  tt 
McRobert),  243-8,  263-4a,  275  (/’ 

Inferior  flax,  sale  for  (M.  Birkmyre),  1653. 

Local  centres  suggestion— Solution  of  freight  and 
distance  difficulty  (J.  McRobert),  277-8-  (J 
Marchbank),  2454-9;  (IF.  McMahon ) 764k' 
50;  (A.  T.  Clarke ),  8268-70. 

Centres  at  which  markets  should  be  held  (ir 
Mcllroy),  776-99.  1 * 

No  objection,  open  market  preferable  (J.  Mac- 
Farlanc),  10494. 

Opinion  against  (J.  S.  Banna),  11429. 

Prices,  comparison  twith  prices  at  mills,  etc.  (J 
McRobert),  276;  (Col.  Sharman  Crawford) 
1157;  (M.  Birkmyre),  1647.  '' 

Produce  otlior  than,  flux,  auction  of,  not  the  prac- 
tice—Newtownhamilton  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6829 
Scutch  mill-owners,  attitude  of,  interest  in  control 
of  sale  of  flax  (M.  Birkmyre),  1720-30  1764- 
(M.  3f.  Mark),  6468-60.  ’ ' 

Spinners,  position  of— Saving  that  would  be  affected 
by  doing  away  with  buyers,  etc.  (J. 
McRobert),  264 a,  (.4.  Fisher),  482-9;  (If. 
Mcllroy),  965-7 ; (Col.  Sharman  Crawford ) 
1136,  1156-7. 

Time  for  buyers  to  examine  flax,  lack  of  (IF 
McGhee),  13835. 

Time  required  to  sell  (IF.  Mcllroy),  973-7;  (M. 
Birkmyre),  165764;  (T.  Crawford ) 9535-9; 
(F.  Barbour),  16997.. 

Working  of  the  Belfast  mart. 

Difficulties  at  tho  start — Cold  shoulder  given  by 
growers  and  buyers  alike  (.1/.  Birkmyre), 
1642-3,  0647,  1680-2;  (W.  M‘C.  Barklie) 

1861a. 


Extent  of  sucoess  (J.  B.  Morrison),  633-6;  (IF. 
Mcllroy),  764,  819;  (Col.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford), 1136-41. 

Increasing  sucoess,  inoroosing  quantities- 
brought  for  sale,  etc.  (M.  Birkmyre), 
1642-7,  1768-60;  (IF.  M'C.  Barklie), 

1862-3. 

Prospects  of  continuance,  possible  effects  of  a 
bad  year,  eto.  (IF.  M'C.  Barklie),  1879-85. 

Satisfactory  experience  (J.  S.  Banna),  11379-81. 
11425-8. 

Unfavourable  experience  (7.  MacFarlanc), 
10491-3. 


Bales,  sale  by 

Inishowdn  (7.  Scott),  11600. 

Opinion  in  favour  (F.  Barbour),  16889. 

Boycott  of  flax  in  market. 

Buyers  refusing  to  purchase  out  of  their  district — 
Ballynahinch  (IF.  McMahon),  7723-7. 

Flax  which  had  been  offered  at  a mill,  boycott  of — 
Extent  of  practice  (J.  Heron).  113a;  (7 
Bamilton),  3019;  (Dr.  R.  Love),  3G07-9 ; (IF. 
Carson),  3885-8;  (B.  Wright),  4016-9;  (R. 
Gregg),  4382;  (G.  Hcntlcrson),  4433-4;  (IF. 
Bcndcrson 6665-9;  (J.  Paul),  5900-3;  (J. 

Smith),  5960-5;  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6667;  (J. 

McMahon),  9107,  0194-5. 

Ballybay  (T.  Crawford),  9605,  9610. 

Banbridgo  (A.  Cromie),  7860-1. 

Condition  of  flax  trade,  possible  cause  of 
refusal  to  buy  (M.  M.  Mark),  6428. 
Dungannon  (R.  Newton),  10249-50. 

Evidenoa — Witness  could  not  prove  his  state- 
ment (B.  Wright),  4020 
Instances  (IF.  Carson),  3822-4,  3879-84. 

Cookstown  (IF.  Henderson),  5423-7,  5547-51, 
5569;  ( T . Meek),  5658-60,  6663-5;  (IF. 

Rutherford),  5874-6 ; (G.  Cummings), 
10567-73. 

Isolated  oases  had  happened  and  did  still 
_ happen  (T.  Given),  3931-2 
Limavady  (M.  M.  Mark),  6427;  (S.  J- 

McKeown),  6625-8. 

Newry  (p.  g,  Shaw),  6705-17. 

Nonaensioal  allegation  (J.  Young),  4071. 
Omagh  (M.  Bamilton),  12736-48. 

Strabane  (J.  J.  Semple),  12473  4;  (TF.  McClure), 
12717-8;  (IF.  B.  Galbraith),  14479-83,  14491-2; 
(4.  Killen),  14646=6. 

Holding  over,  difficulty  iq  disposal  of  flax  held 
_ over,  see  sub-heading  Holding  over. 
•Spinners  refusing  .to  buy  if  they  had  a buyer  in 
district  from  which  flax  came  (P.  Leeman), 
8828-33,  8871. 

Brand  and  central  committee  for  every  market — Sugges- 
tion (J.  B.  Cowan),  5239. 

’Buyers  refusing  to  stand  their  bid— Extent  of  practice, 
objections  (J.  Heron),  .118;  (J.  Loughrey), 
6294-300 ; (M.  M.  Mark),  6465-6,  6461. 
Auction  as  remedy  (M.  M.  Mark),  6462-3. 
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Marketing  and  Markets— contd. 

Centralization  as  remedy  for  existing  evils — Confining 
sale  to  large  centres,  suggestion  (J.  S. 
Hanna),  11376,  11416,  11446-9. 

Carriage  to  market,  difficulty  and  expense  of,  etc.  (/. 
S.  Hanna),  11417,  11450-2;  (Ca.pt.  Herdman), 
13602. 

Cost  of  present  system,  waste  involved  (IT. 

Mcllroy),  758-63;  (J.  J1X.  Campbell),  17567. 

Farmers’  attitude  (J.  S.  Hanna),  11423-4. 

Profits,  proportion  that  would  go  to  farmers  { 7 . S. 
Hanna),  11448. 

Combination  among  buyers  and  spinners  to  keep  down 
prices,  impression  among  farmers  that  they 
were  not  fairly  dealt  with  (J.  Heron),  115-7 ; 
(J.  McRobert),  255;  (IK.  Mcllroy),  746-56, 
744;  [M.  Birkmyre),  1561,  1566-7,  1685- 

92;  (J.  D.  Sharkey),  2116,  2119-37,  2146-8;  (J. 
March  bank),  2460-6;  (J.  G.  Boyd),  2795-9, 
2325-8;  (IT.  M.  Knox),  3081-2;  (J.  Thomp- 
son), 3169-72;  (Dr.  R.  Love),  3584;  (H. 
Wright),  4014-6;  (C„  MacAuley),  4330;  (P. 
O’ Hare),  7578;  (R.  Grcacm),  9426;  (J.  Daly), 
97624;  (IK.  G.  Hoey),  9895-6;  (Capt.  Herd- 
man),  13645-6;  (if.  H.  Reade),  16766;  (F. 
Barbour),  16956-8. 

Auction  market  as  remedy,  opportunities  afforded 
for  combination,  etc.,  see  sub-heading  Auc- 
tion— Competition. 

Buyers  refusing  to  stand  their  bid  ( J . IK. 
Stewart),  15459 

“Jollying”  by  millowners  (F.  Barbour),  16958-9, 
17178-82. 

Mills,  sale  at  (M.  Birkmyre),  1576-8,  1584-90, 
1672-9;  (J.  McCance ),  1950-1;  (J.  March- 
bank),  2431-6. 

Yarns,  price  of,  not  immediately  affecting  price 
of  flax  (F.  Barbour),  16960-2. 

Cookstown  (J.  MacFarlane),  10341-5. 

Decline  in  acreage,  relation  to  (M.  Birkmyre),  1668, 
1670,  1673;  (IK.  M'C.  Barklie ),  1841;  (J. 
Marehbank),  2436-7;  (J.  Thompson),  3168; 
(IK.  Carson),  3819,  3827;  (C.  MacAuley), 
4345,  4359;  ( F . Barbour),  16948. 

Instances  (.$.  E.  S.  Edwards),  1997-2000,  £013-8, 
2022,  2023,,  2055-7;  (IK.  M.  Knox),  30S3-96, 
3102-14 ; (l a . MacAuley),  4330-1. 

Export  salesman,  employment  of,  suggested  as 
remedy  (F.  Barbour),  16962,  16954-5. 

Extent  to  which  impression  existed  ( J . Marehbank), 
2445-9;  (J.  G.  Boyd),  2825-6;  (J.  Thomp- 
son), 3166-7;  (IK.  Carson),  3828;  (C.  -1/ac- 
Auley),  43324;  (if.  Gregg),  4380;  (P.  G. 
Shaw),  6715-7;  (A.  McElvainc),  6867-8;  (T. 
IT.  Brooks),  6934-5 ; (E.  Fcgan),  7188-91 ; (T. 
Brannigan),  9657;  (J.  IK.  Sewart),  15416-9; 
(5.  Noble),  16573 ; ( F . Barbour),  16947, 

17058;  (if.  Thompson),  17482-3. 

Extent  to  which  suspicion  was  justified. 

Average  quality  of  flax  in  a district  unsuited  to 
buyers’  requirements — Possible  explanation 
of  low  prices  for  good  lots  (Dr  if.  Love), 
36024. 

Character  of  buyers  (J.  MacFarlane),  10345 ; (J. 
IK.  Stewart),  15408-9. 

Combination  had  existed,  but  there  was  no  such 
thing  now  (J.  McCance),  19534. 

No  real  ground  of  complaint,  but  action  of 
buyers  did  give  rise  to  suspicion  (A.  Hill), 
3288-92,  3296-300. 

Unfounded  suspicion  (A.  Fisher),  479-81;  (J.  B. 
Morrison),  533;  (Col.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford), 1156;  (IK.  Ewart),  1236-43;  (IT. 
Semple),  2271,  2274-9 ; (if.  A.  McEldcrry). 
2641,  26924;  (5.  B.  Knox),  3524-5;  (J. 

Young),  4009-70;  (/.  Cowan),  510-63;  (A. 
Gordon),  70634 ; (R.  Noble),  16573;  (if. 
H.  Reade),  16769;  (F.  Barbour)  ,169424, 
170534,  17057;  (J.  B.  Campbell),  17567; 
(J-  Q.  Crawford),  18147. 

Jealousy  among  spinners  (Capt.  Herdman), 
13647,  13670-3. 

Memorandum  to  Commission  (IK.  Mcllroy), 
744,  9834. 

Well-grounded  suspicion  (J.  Thompson),  3162-5, 
3169-70,  3198-6;  (IK.  Carson),  3818-30,  (H. 

_ IK  right),  4921;  (if.  Gregg),  4380a-l. 
Higgling  by  spinners— Objections  (R.  Ballagh), 
9818-31. 

Instances  of  unfair  treatment  (H.  Glcnny),  7278-9, 
7296-9. 

Limavady  market,  1890  (S.  E.  S.  Edwards),  1997- 
2000,  2013-8,  2022,  2049-77. 

linen  Thread  Syndicate,  effect  in  making  prices 
(J-  BeU),  8137-40. 


Marketing  and  Markets — contd. 

Comffiission  agents  and  dealers,  commission  houses,  etc. 
Charges  (J.  V.  Sharkey),  2139-41,  2144-6;  (if. 
Thompson),  17481. 

Competition  and  prices,  effect  on,  comparison  with 
spinners’  buyers,  etc.  (/.  H.  Cowan),  52234. 
Advantageous,  best  prices  given  (IK.  McCollum), 
4623-4,  4651;  ()K.  Warnock),  6011-2;  (J. 

Loughrey),  6375. 

Disadvantageous,  exclusion  from  market,  sug- 
gested (/.  D.  Sharkey),  2111,  2115,'  2138, 
2201-3,  2206a-S. 

Combination  among  buyers,  question  of 
• facilitation  by  reduction  in  number  (J. 

D.  Sharkey),  2209-13. 

Expenses  saved  by  exclusion,  question  of 
disposal  of  as  between  spinner  and 
farmer  (J,  D.  Sharkey),  2204-6. 

Former  markets  spoilt  by  dealers  (P.  Zee- 
man),  8917-20. 

Convenience  question— Grading  of  flax  by  local 
buyers,  cost  of  buying  bv  commission  as 
compared  with  sending  buyer,  etc.  IE. 
MeFeely),  14215-36. 

Number  employed,  number  compared  with  number 
of  spinners’  buyers  (J.  B.  Morrison),  564-7, 
5734,  594-6;  (IK.  Mcllroy),  984-8;  (IK. 
M‘C all-urn),  4623;  (Capt.  Herdman),  13674. 

Caledon  and  Dyan  districts  (W.  G.  Hoev ). 

9973-5.  y 

Dungannon  (if.  Newton),  10204-5. 

Limavady  (J.  Loughrey),  6372-4. 

Newry  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6740-5;  (A.  McElvainc), 

6861a-2;  (H.  Glcnny),  7290. 

Stranorlar  and  Strabane  (E.  MeFeely),  14200-14. 
Sale  through  commission  houses  and  stores  in  Belfast 
(IK.  H.  Faussett),  14724-8,  14791-2 
Co-operative  Societies,  see  that  title. 

Failure  of  system  some  years  ago,  flax  remaining 
unsold  for  months  (if.  Thompson),  17486-7. 
Explanation  (J.  B.  Campbell),  175634. 

Flax  Spinners’  Association,  arrangement  for 
sale  of  flax  from  outlying  districts  by  com- 
mission— Attitude  of  farmers,  etc.  (if. 
Thompson),  17470-80,  17491-2. 

Inishowen  (J.  Scoff),  11554. 

Terms  of  sale,  cost  of  carriage,  etc.  (J.  Scott), 
11595-9. 

Irish  trade  of  commission  houses,  extent  of  (R. 
Thompson),  17477-80. 

• Monaghan  Co.— Sale  at  a store  (A.  Wilson). 
9722-7. 

Submitting  offers  to  owner,  disadvantage  in 
marketing  (J.  B.  Campbell),  17564-6. 
Competition,  extent  of,  etc.  (Col.  Sharman  Crawford), 
1155-6. 

Amount  of  flax  in  markets,  effect  on  competition, 
see  sub-heading  Amount 
Auction  market,  see  sub-heading  Auction 
Clashing  between  different  markets,  effect  on  com- 
petition, see  sub-beading  Frequency. 

Decline  in  flax-growing,  relation  to  (J.  Marshall), 
9145. 

Department  should  induce  buyers  to  come  (T. 
Kearney),  15717. 

Importance  (J.  Loughrey),  6235;  (J.  H.  Couan), 

5227-8. 

Instance — Clonakilty,  improvement  effected  by 
Mr.  Christy’s  action  (T.  Kearney),  15699-702 
15789,  15830-1. 

Linen  Thread  Syndicate,  formation  of— Effect  on 
competition  (IK,  Mcllroy),  989-1010.  1075-6. 
Mills  and  markets— Attendance  of  buvers,  etc.  (J. 
McRobert),  261-7;  (J.  B.  Morrison),  597-8; 

(IK.  Ewart),  1337-9;  (M.  Birkmyre),  1579-83; 

{J.  Hamilton),  3011-2,  3028-9;  (P.  O.  Shaw). 
66834.  6700,2;  IP.  Leenian),  8826-8.  8834 
88904,  8906;  (Rev.  E.  A.  Toy),  89-18-9;  (S. 

McLoughlin),  9060;  (IK.  G.  Hocy),  8898-902; 
<<?.  Cummings),  10574-5;  (J.  J.  Semple), 
12435-6;  (Capt.  Herdman),  13524;  IE. 
MeFeely),  14173-4;  (J.  Campbell),  16829, 
16832-3;  (F.  Barbour),  17055-6,  17214. 

Armagh  (R.  R.  Murphy),  8674;  (J.  Webb), 

9127-33,  9137;  (J.  Marshall),  9146-8. 

Ballybay  market  (A.  IF/fson),  9728-30. 

Ballymena  (G.  Henderson),  4444-5;  (J.  Thomp- 

son), 4452. 

Ballymoney  (if.  A.  McElderry),  2726-7;  (J. 

Hamilton),  3016-20. 

Ballynahinch  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8263;  (J.  Robin- 

son), 8481-2;  (R.  Morrison),  8573-80. 
Banbridge  district  (J.  Bell),  8130-1. 

Clonakilty  (A.  Deane),  15591-3,  15594-6, 
Cookstown  market  (J.  H,  Cowan),  5101,  613846; 

(J.  MacFarlane),  10348-50. 

Donagheady  (J.  J.  Semple),  12437,  12455-6. 
Dungannon  district  (G.  Cummings),  10569-75, 
10663-8. 
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Marketing  and  Markets— contd. 

Competition,  etc. — contd. 

Dunmanway  ( 7 . O'Maliony),  15016-9. 

Fermanagh  Co.  (T.  Morrow),  9346-8. 

Instance  o£  disadvantage  of  sale  at  mills  (M. 
Birkmyre),  1584-90,  1683-4,  1708-9,  1717-9, 

1747-8,  1819-20;  (TF.  M‘C.  Barklic),  1898. 
Kilkeel  (.1.  Gordon),  7062. 

Limavady  (J.  Loughrey),  6123-4,  6236,  6241-50, 
6371,  6376,  6382;  (J.  A.  Boss),  6608-17;  (7. 

McDonald),  6637-8, 

Lisburn  (IF.  McMahon),  7639-40. 

Londonderry  Co.  (If.  Craig),  11237-41.  - 

Newry  market  (A.  MeElvuinc),  6848-52;  (3. 

Glenny),  7287-8;  (C.  McMahon),  7436;  ( P . 

O' Hare),  7462,  7480-1;  (7.  Keenan),  7519-21, 
7530-3;  (7.  Kidd),  7996-6a. 

Newtownstewart  (iV.  TF.  Tipping),  13000,  13015-9. 
Omagh  market  (J\r.  IF.  Tipping),  13059-60;  (7. 

McNulty),  13166. 

Rathfriland  market  (J.  Kidd),  7996-6<z. 

Sion  Mills  (3.  IF.  Woods),  12615-9,  12644-6. 
Strabane  market  (IF.  IF.  Tipping),  13047-51. 
Stranorlar  market  (TF.  McGhee),  13779,  13803-6. 
, Swilly  Valley,  St.  Johnston  district  (-4.  Eillcn), 

14552-3. 


Nature  of  existing  competition. 

Buyers  for  same  firm  competing  as  to  who 
' could  buy  at  lowest  price  ( J . G.  Boyd), 
2780-1,  2802-4;  ( Capt . Herd-man),  13675-9. 

Commission  agents,  see  that  sub-heading. 
Speculation  in  flax— Number  of  local  buyers 
(S.  Gibson),  S789-3. 

Ballybay  (A.  Wilson ),  9736-43. 

Braid  district  (S.  Gibson),  3780-3. 
Co-operation  and  Co-operative  Societies,  see  that  title. 
Distance  from  market  difficulty  (TF.  Ewart),  1231-3. 
Distances  to  which  farmers  carted  their  flax  (J. 
Marehbank),  2458-9. 

Distribution  of  flax-growing,  effect  on  (If.  Thomp- 
son), 17469-70. 

Exaggerated — If  flax  were  grown  it  would  find  a 
market  (J.  B.  Campbell),  17563. 

Farmer  who  brought  his  flax  u distance  must  sell 
whatever  the  price  [J.  McCancc),  1976. 
Strabane  (IF.  McClure),  12693-4. 
liefer  also  to  sub-heading  Centralization. 


Dues — Ballymoney  (12.  A.  McEldcrry),  2659-60. 

Fall  in  prices  and  attendance  of  buyers  in  later 
markets,  consequent  rush  to  get  flax  scutched 
in  time  to  catch  the  market  (J-  Heron), 
113;  (A.  Fisher),  471,  490-2;  (IF.  Mcllroy), 
671-5;  (B.  A.  McElderry),  2712-6;  (J.  G. 

Boyd),  2760-2;  ( J . Thompson),  4458-9;  (TF. 

McCollum),  4596,  4598-9;  ( J . B.  Cowan), 
5086-7,  5254-66;  (TF.  Henderson),  5407-8, 
5456-8;  (TF.  Butherford),  5702,  5712,  5717, 
5823-31,  6837-46;  ( S . J.  McEeown),  6515Q-8, 
6533-4;  ( A . Crombie),  7841-2,  7870-2,  7878; 
(7.  Bell),  8136;  (P.  Zeeman),  8844,  8872-3;  ( J . 
TF.  Stewart),  15320;  (P.  Noble),  16573;  (TF. 
J.  Carson ),  17895-8,  17936-8,  17941. 

Amount  of  flax  in  market  after  Christmas  (TF.  J. 
Carson),  17940. 

Ballybay  market  (T.  Crawford),  9542-3,  9565,  9601-4. 
Caledon  and  Dyan  districts  (TF.  G.  Hoey),  10011-2. 
Causes  (IT.  J.  Carson),  17899-902,  17939,  17944-5. 
Cookstown  market  (J.  MacTarlane),  10388-90,  10495-8 ; 
(G.  Cummings),  10616-7. 

Co-operative  societies,  position  of  members  who  got 
a late  draw  (TF.  H.  Galbraith),  14513-7. 
Date  at  which  market  decline  began  (TF.  Bulher- 
ford),  5708-11,  6768-9. 

Decline  in  acreage,  relation  to  (A.  Cromie),  7879; 
{/.  Bell),  8143;  {T.  Crawford),  9542,  9566; 
[Capt.  Herdman),  13664. 

Donegal  Co.— Castlefinn  (7.  B.  Gamble),  12042-4. 
Extension  of  season  would  benefit  industry  (TF. 
M'Collum),  4597-9. 

Spinners— Question  whether  spinners  would  send 
buyers  earlier  and  later  (TF.  Henderson). 
6418-9.  . 

Extent  of  fall  (T.  Crawford),  9570;  (TF.  J.  Carson 5, 
17931-2. 

Fermanagh  Co.  (T.  Morrow),  9344-5. 

General— Exceptional  for  prices  to  hold  up  from 
the  beginning  (J.  Bell),  8144. 

Last  season. 


Exceptional  (7.  MacFarlane),  10499-500. 

No  exception  (TF.  Butherford),  5786-93,  6802. 
Length  of  time  during  which  prices  had  fallen  (IF. 
Butherford),  5700,  5707. 

Less  frequent  markets  at  end  of  Beason,  suggestion 
(7.  Meeke),  5650-1,  5661.  ’ 88 

Opinion  against  (7.  Loughrey),  6254-5. 


Marketing  and  Markets — contd. 

Fall  in  prices  and  attendance  of  buyers  in  later 
markets,  etc.— contd. 

Limavady  market  (7.  Loughrey),  6150-3,  6251,  6317-21. 

Mayo  Co.  (TF.  H.  Faussett),  14735-8. 

Monaghan  Co.  (7.  7.  Hall),  9704. 

Needy  farmers  requiring  money  to  meet  rents,  etc. 
in  November — Question  how  far  rush  was 
duo  to  this  rather  than  prices  (7.  Paul) 
6929-30;  (<S.  McLaughlin),  9076-7;  (TF.  Q. 
Hoey),  10012;  (7.  MacFarlane ),  10391;  (J, 
B.  Gamble),  12044;  (?'.  Barbour),  16888 
17168-62. 

Co-operative  Societies,  advance  to  needy  far- 
mers by,  solution  of  difficulty  ( M . Hamilton I 
12926-8. 

Prices  should  bo  kept  uniform  throughout  the 
season  (IF.  Butherford),  6703. 

Permanent  benefit  to  growers  and  spinners  if 
prices  were  maintained,  question  cf,  see 
title  Price — Fluctuations. 

Profit  question,  it  paid  the  farmer  better  to  get  his 
flax  scutched,  oven  roughly,  in  time  to  sell 
before  drop  in  prices  (T.  Crawford),  9567-71. 

Proportion  of  flax  sold  while  prices  were  high  (IF. 
Butherford),  5794-9;  (7.  Loughrey),  6252-3; 
(TF.  7.  Carson ),  17933-5. 

York  Street  Spinning  Co.,  amount  bought  after 
Christmas  this  year  (TF.  Butherford), 
6828-30. 

Quality  of  flax  sold  after  Christmas — Better  quality 
(.1.  Cromie),  7858-9,  7873;  (S.  C.  0.  Cupples), 
7957-9;  (7.  T.  McLaughlin),  8211. 

Sample,  sale  by,  suggested  as  remedy  [F.  Barbour), 
17122-4. 

Scutch-millers  arranging  not  to  open  before  a certain 
date,  suggestion — Storage  difficulty  (TF.  Hen- 
derson), 5420-1. 

Scutch  mills  plant,  doubling  of,  would  be  a remedy 
but  the  mills  already  worked  up  to  the  limit 
of  their  power  (TF.  Butherford),  6800-1. 

Spinners,  position  of  (TF.  Butherford),  5697-9,  5779-85, 
6845;  (B.  B.  Murphy).  8688-90;  (N.  TF. 

Tipping),  13044-6;  (F.  Barbour),  17121. 

Question  why  spinners  did  not  postpone  buying 
till  the  prices  fell  (A.  Crom.ie),  7843-5, 
78470-51,  7856-7,  7875-7;  (Cwpt.  Herdman ), 
13666. 

Tyrone  Co.  (M.  Hamilton),  12921-5;  (IF.  TF. 
Tipping),  13042-3. 

Frequency  of  markets,  day  of  the  week  and  hour  at 
which  markets  were  held,  question  of  re- 
arrangement in  order  to  avoid  clashing  with 
other  markets. 

Armagh  Co.  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6718-26;  (Bev.  E.  A.  Toy), 
8951,  8971-2. 

Authority  to  control  frequency,  etc.,  of  markets,  ques- 
tion of  (7.  B.  Campbell),  17537-9. 

Ballymoney  (B.  A.  McElderry),  2724-5. 

Banbridge  district  (A.  Cromie),  7925-8;  (7.  T. 

McLaughlin),  8201-2. 

Clonakilty— Holding-over  (A.  Deane),  15673-6;  (T. 

Kearney),  15711 

Coleraine,  effect  of  changing  day  of  market  (TF. 
M'Collum),  4614-9 — Explanation  of  small 
attendance  of  buyers  (7.  H.  Cowan),  5176-8. 

Cookstown  market  (7.  MacFarlane),  10347. 

Fermanagh  Co.  (TF.  Mcllroy),  1059-60;  (T.  Morrow), 
9346-8,  9392. 

Fewer  and  larger  markets,  suggestion  (if.  Noble), 
16673;  (F.  Barbour),  16995-6;  (7.  B.  Camp- 
bell), 17601,  17535-6. 

Kilkeel  district — Weekly  markets  early  in  season, 
fortnightly  as  the  market  got  smaller  (A. 
Gordon),  7048-53. 

Limavady— Change  from  weekly  to  fortnightly 
market  (7.  Loughrey),  6377-84;  (S-  7. 

McKcown),  6531-2;  (M.  M.  Mark),  6393-7. 

Monaghan  Co.  (if.  Greacen),  9428-9. 

Newry  market  (H.  Glenny),  7284-9,  7334. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  fewer  markets  if  it  would1 
secure  more  competition  (A.  Deane),  15670-2. 

Programme  to  be  furnished  to  buyers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  suggestion  (T . Meeke), 
6662. 

Rathfriland  (TF.  Mcllroy),  1061-2;  (T.  Carson), 

7175. 

Results  of  change  where  made,  question  of  legality, 
etc.  (IF.  Mcllroy),  1059-63.  _ 

Strabane— Arrangement  made  to  suit  spinners  (K- 
McFeely),  14202,  14269-60,  14277-9. 

Grading  for  market. 

Belgian  practice  (A.  Ghekiere),  13433,  13439. 

Possibility  of  grading  flax  in  Ireland,  question  (A. 
Ghekiere),  13440-1.  - 

Profit  question — Dependent  on  buyers,  extent  ot 
difference  in  prices  given  for  different  grades 
(A.  Ghekiere),  13443-4. 
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Marketing  and  Markets— contd. 

Han,rers-on.  higglers,  jobbers,  employment  by  spinners 
— Extent  of  nuisance,  effect  cn  utility  of 
market  (.S'.  E.  S.  Edward*),  2019.  2027-41;  [T. 
Maeafec),  2882-6;  (IF.  Carson),  3864-6;  (J. 

Marshall),  9148. 

Ballybuy  market  ( T . Craio/orcl),  9531-4,  9563-4 
Ballynahinch  district  (.1.  T.  Clarke),  8271-2. 
Banbridge  district  (J.  -4.  Built  r),  S092-5 ; [J,  T. 

McLaughlin),  8167-72,  8191,  8198-200. 
Coleraine  market  (IT.  M'Collum),  4619-22;  ( J . JF. 
Stewart),  15410-4.  • 

Dungannon  market  (It.  Newton),  10224-6. 

Limavady  market  (/.  Loughrcy),  -6149. 

Lisburn  market  (IF.  McMahon),  7794-7. 

Londonderry  Co. — Cause  of  decline  in  acreage  (72. 

Craig),  11217-8,  11232,  11276. 

Mills,  sale  at.  as  a result  (J?.  Craig),  11233. 

Newry  market  (A.  McElvaint),  6S63,  6867;  {H. 

Glenny),  7261-2,  7281,  7291  3,  7329-33;  (C. 

MeMuhon),  7372-407.  7422-3,  7432-3,  7435;  (7*. 
O'Harc),  7450-71,  7492-6. 

Other  markets  in  Newry,  no  such  practice  (P. 
O'Harc),  7453-4. 

Objections,  abolition  suggested  [C.  MacAulcy), 
4337-8;  (IF.  M'Collum),  4648-60;  (J. 

McDonald),  6644-50. 

Profit  taken  (H.  IF.  IFoods),  32018-9;  (.V.  JF. 

Tipping),  12064. 

One  buyer  standing  persistently  by  cart  and  so 
keeping  others  awav  (S.  E.  S.  Edwards), 
2007-13;  (IF.  Semple),  2275  8.  2294-5,  2321-2. 
Nothing  much  in  allegation,  no  grievance  [It.  A. 
McEldcrry),  2642-5,  2689-91,  2701-4. 
Rathfriland  market  [H.  Glenny),  7330,  7336;  [C. 

McMahon),  7382,  7392;  [J.  Bell).  8112-21. 
Slrabane  market  (J.  J.  Semple),  12449-52,  12473-6 — 
Market  ruined  (X.  IF.  Tipping),  13020-3. 
Urban  Council,  question  of  appeal  to  (H.  Glenny), 
7073;  ((7.  McMahon),  7402-7;  [P.  O'Hart), 
7496. 

Holding  over  flax  from  a bad  market. 

Committee  to  decide  on  holding  over  when  necessary, 
suggestion  [A.  C ramie).  7888. 

Condition  of  flax,  question  whether  it  should  be 
scutched  or  unscutched  [It.  A.  McElderry), 
2629-30. 

Farmers’  objections  to  holding  over Letterkenny 

<72.  Wylie),  14693. 

Needy  farmers,  position  of,  money  always  wanted 
for  November  (J.  D.  Sharkey),  2115-6,  2137, 
2143,  2146;  [G.  P.  Shaw),  6709-11;  [(’apt. 
Hcrdman),  13666-7 ; (IF.  H.  Galbraith),  34506. 
Advance  on  value  for  more  needy  farmer — 
Ballymoney  Millowners’  meeting  in  1908,  sug- 
gestion (22.  .4.  McElderry),  2628-9,  2698. 
Opinion  in  favour  (J.  H.  Cowan),  5241. 

Practice  at  Cookstown  (/.  II.  Cowan),- 6242-3. 
.Saleability  and  price,  effect  on  (22.  A.  McElderry), 
2708-14;  (IF.  Carson ).  3889-93 ; (/.  Thomp- 

son), 4460;  (/.  H.  Cowan),  5244-53;  (IF. 
Henderson),  5421-2;  {A.  Cromic),  7889, 

7889-90;  [J.  J.  Hall),  9704-13;  [J.  IF. 

Stewart),  15320. 

Scutch-millowners  to  combine  for,  suggestion  -Ques- 
tion of  millowners’  interest  (IF.  J.  Carson), 
17960-2,  17999-8000,18905. 

Storage  of  unsold  flax.  . 

Ballymoney  market  (22.  A.  McElderry),  2629, 
2655. 

Letterkenny  Co-operative  Society,  opinion 

against  store  (22.  Wylie),  14690. 

Provision  for,  proposed  (22,  Noble),  16626. 

S willy  Valley  Co-operative  Flax  Society’s  pro- 
vision at  Strabane  market  [J.  Porter- 
field), 14407-12,  14425-8,  14434-6. 
Attendance  of  buyers  and  amount  of  flax 
sent  in,  effect  on  (/.  Porterfield),  14426-8; 
(IF.  H.  Galbraith),  14464-8. 

Importance  of  good  markets  to  success  of  flax-growing 
[S.  J.  Semple),  12540-1;  (.V.  IF.  Tipping), 

12999. 

Methods  of  marketing. 

Clonakilty,  methods  of  prior  to  revival  of  flax- 
growing (A.  Deane),  15665-8. 

Mills  and  markets  both,  sale  at  [J.  IFeftfi),  9085-9. 

, objection  to  any  of  the  three  svstems  [M.  H. 

Walker),  624-5. 

No  preference  for  mill  or  market  except  as  the 
price  was  satisfactory  or  not  [T.  Given), 
3929-34. 

Opinion  against  any  restriction  on  method  of  sale 
(/.  S.  Hanna),  11382,  11384,  11415. 

See  also  sub-headings  Auction,  Commission  agents, 
flcutch-mills,  Open  Market,  Spinning  Mills. 
w-HMieraen,  see  sub-headings  Commission  agents  and 
< - Haugers-on. 


Marketing  and  Markets — contd. 

Open  market,  sale  in  r.  sale  at  scutch  mills. 

Advantages  of  sale  at  mills— Opinion  in  favour  of 
system  as  against  open  market  (.S'.  E.  S. 
Edwards),  2003-4;  (J.  Hamilton),  3010, 

3012-3;  (/.  Young),  4069-70,  4073;  (22.  22. 

Murphy),  8696;  (IF.  McGhee),  13821. 
Advantages  of  sale  in  markets  as  compared  with 
sale  at  mills,  opinion  in  favour  of  open 
market  and  against  mills  ( J . Heron),  I13n-7; 
(IF.  Mellroy),  819,  879-84,  962-4,  10H-2;  [Col. 
Sharman  Crawford),  1136,  1155;  (IF.  Ewart), 
1234;  [J.  Murchhank),  2444-5.  2512-3;  [It 

A.  McElderry),  2649-51,  2656;  [J.  G.  Boyd ) 

2758-9;  [T.  Mucufce),  2880;  (J.  Hamilton), 
3013;  [Dr.  It.  Loro,  3670.  3579-80,  3653;  (.S'. 
Gibson),  3731 ; [J.  Young),  4073,  4078-7 ; (22. 
Gregg),  4374,  4379;  ( J . Patrick).  4412-5;  (G. 
He  nderson),  4445;  [J.  Thompson),  4449,  4453  ; 
(IF.  M'Cotlum),  4649-53  ; [J.  A.  Craig),  4723-5; 
(A.  Moore),  4874;  (22.  J.  Maeafec),  4931; 
(/.  H.  Cowan),  5123;  (JF.  Rutherford),  5714; 
(/.  Loughrcy),  6142;  [S.  J.  McKcown), 

6513-6;  [J.  McDonutd),  6636;  [P.  G.  Shaw), 
6679,  6760 ; (.4.  Gordon),  7054  ; (1°.  O’Hare), 
7491;  [J.  Keenan),  7518;  (IF.  McMahon), 
7644;  (.4.  Cromic),  7829,  7881-2;  [S.  C 

Cupples),  7945;  [J.  Kidd),  7993-5;  (J.  4. 
Duller),  8966,  8085;  (J.  T.  McLaughlin), 

8164,  8259-67;  (.4.  T.  Clarke),  8322;  (22 
Dodd),  8379-80;  (/.  Wibh),  9090;  [T. 

Morrow),  9360;  [It.  Grcuccn),  9426;  [T. 

Crawford),  9616-30;  [F.  Connolly),  9680;  J. 
J.  Hull),  9716;  (.4.  Wilson),  9734;  ( J . Daly), 
9761;  (.4.  Carruth),  9796;  (IF.  (I.  Hocy), 

9906,  9996;  [J.  Mar.Ea  riant),  10351;  [G. 

Cummings),  10662-3,  10659,  10669;  (H.  Duff), 
10710-2;  (/.  Carson),  10935-6;  (22.  Craig), 

11275;  [J.  S.  Hanna),  11419;  [J.  B.  Gamble) 
11872-7,  12039;  [J.  Taylor),  12173;  (J2. 

Hamilton),  12749-50,  12817-21;  (X.  IF.  Tip- 
ping), 13001-2;  (/.  McNulty),  13367-9;  (/. 

McEIhinney),  33982,  33988,  14061-2;  [E. 

McFccly),  14170,  34240;  [J.  Porterfield), 
14405,  14424;  (.4.  Kilien),  14549-51;  [J.  IF. 
Stewart),  15399,  36508;  (22.  Nobit!),  16573, 
16625;  (/.  Campbell).  16894,  16831,  16833;  [E. 
Barbour),  16889,  17052;  (/.  B.  Campbell), 
17501,  17640;  (IF.  J.  Carson),  17905. 

Belfast,  Co-operative  Flax -growers’  Society’s 
statement  (.12.  Birkmyrc),  1576,  1821-2. 

Cost  of  sale  at  mills — Buyers’  expenses,  etc.  (A. 
Cromic),  7887. 

Decline  in  acreage  of  flax  due  in  part,  to  sale  at 
mills  [M.  Birkmyrc),  1576-8,  1584-90. 

Derry  County  Committee  statement  [J.  S. 
Hanna),  11415. 

Millowner,  hardship  to,  demands  on  time,  etc. 
(A.  22.  Killer i),  14544. 

Preference  for  open  market  if  it  was  an  agreed 
plan  for  the  whole  district  (22.  22.  Murphy), 
8788. 

Want  of  confidence  among  farmers  due  to  sale 
at  mills  (-12.  Birkmyrc),  1576-8,  1584-90, 
1672-9;  [J.  McCancc),  1950-1 ; [J.  March- 

bank),  2431-5,  2466 

Combination  among  buyers,  Competition,  Fall  in 
prices,  Hangers  on,  etc.,  see  those  sub- 
headings. 

Injury  to  markets  by  sale  at  mills— -Inferior  flax  left 
for  the  market,  inferior  article  controlled  the 
price  of  the  superior  article  (IF.  Mellroy), 
1023-5;  (22.  A.  MoEhlcrry),  2705-7;  [Dr.  22. 
Love),  3571-4;  (TF.  Carson),  3861-2;  [H. 

Wright),  4022;  (22.  Gregg),  4374;  [J.  H. 

Cowan),  6089-90,  5097;  (IF.  Henderson), 
6384;  [P.  G.  Shaw),  6668,  6695-9;  [T.  Car- 

son),  7!40-2,  73.54-6;  [E.  Fcgan),  7179-83  ; [J. 
T.  McLaughlin),  8165-6;  (A.  T.  Clarke), 

8264,  8267,  8285-6;  (22.  Dodd),  8379-80;  [T. 
Crawford),  9611-2;  (22.  Greaeen),  9624-5; 

[T.  Brannigan),  9657-8;  [W.  G.  Hoey), 

9908-9 ; [J.  MacEarlane ),  10490 ; [G.  Cum- 
mings), 10575  (22.  Craig).  11272-3;  [H.  IF. 

Woods),  12605-9;  [M.  Hamilton ),  12733-4; 
[Capt.  Hcrdman),  13525-7;  (IF.  McGhee), 
13809-1;  [J.  McEIhinney),  14094-5;  [E 

McFcely),  14172,  14177-8;.  (22.  Noble),  16573; 
(/.  Campbell),  16804;  fW.  J.  Carson),  17906. 
Middleman’s  profits  on  sale  at  mills,  question 
whether  farmer  or  spinner  got  the  profits  [J. 
Webb),  9134-6. 

Practice. 

Open  market,  sale  in. 

Braid  district  [S.  Gibson),  3729-30. 

Coleraine  (TF.  J.  Carson),  17903-4. 
Fermanagh  Co.  [T.  Morroic),  9356-60. 
Omagh,  East  (2.  McNulty),  13160-5. 
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Marketing  and  Markets — contd. 

Open  market,  sale  in  v.  sale  at  scutcli  mills—  contd. 
Practice -contd. 

Open  market,  sale  in— contd. 

Stranorlar  Co-operative  Flax  Society — 
Against  rules  bo  sell  at  mill  (7  ■ 
McElhinncy),  139S3,  13986-7;  [E. 

jl leFccty),  14171,  14175,  14261-5. 

Scutch  mills,  sale  at. 

Armagh  (it.,  it.  il Iurphy),  8672;  (P.  Lee- 

man),  8826-7;  (P.  K.  McDonald),  9011; 

(S.  McLoughlin),  9045. 

Ballymena  {Dr.  it.  Love),  3570-5. 

Ballymoney  (it.  .4.  McEldcrry),  2646-8. 
Ballynahinch  (J-.  Bobinson),  8480. 

Caledon  and  Dyan  districts  (IF.  G.  Hocy), 

Convoy  (W.  McClure),  12694-7,  12714. 
Donagheady  (7.  J.  Semple).  12434. 
Dungannon  (G.  Cummings),  10664-5. 
Londonderry  Co.  (it.  Craig),  11233,  11236, 
11271-3. 

Mayobridge  (J.  Doted all),  7234-5;  (J. 

Keenan),  7516-7. 

Newtownhamilton  {P.  G.  Shaw),  6662-6. 

Sion  Mills  (H.  IV.  Woods),  12604. 

Stranorlar  (IT'.  McGhee),  13777,  13798-9. 

Swilly  Valley,  St-.  Johnston  district  (A,.  if. 
Kilim),  14545. 

Price,  question  as  to  effect  on  (7.  V.  Campbell),  17501, 
17540. 

Procedure,  description  of. 

Open  market : 

Ballymoney  (it.  .4.  McEldtrry),  2638-45. 
Coleraine  (IT.  J.  Carson),  17913-8. 

Salesman’s  knowledge  of  prices  ruling  at 
other  end  of  market,  question  of  (IF.  7. 
Carson),  17915-8,  17921-5,  17946-9. 

Scutch  mills  (IT.  J VC.  Barklie),  1886;  {J. 

MeC'anee),  1941-8;  (J.  Marehbank),  2438-43; 

(if.  Craig),  11241. 

Prospects  of  continuance  of  sale  at  mills,  conserva- 
tism of  farmers  (IF.  M‘C.  Bari, -lie),  1879-80. 
Seasons  for  sale  at  mills  {S.  Gibson),  3709. 

Quality  of  flax,  best  flax  onlv  to  be  had  at  mills 
(.4.  Wilson),  9732. 

Scutching,  quality  of,  relation  to  (IF.  J.  Carson), 
17985-7. 

Time  required  to  dispose  of  flax  in  open  market 
(IF.  Mcllroy),  973-7;  (it.  .4.  McEldcrry). 
2652-4;  (IF.  McGhee).  13837-8.  13893;  (IF.  J. 
Carson),  17926. 

Time  required  to  examine  flax-  Difficulty  in  market 
(IF.  McGhee),  13781. 

Open  markets— Establishment  or  revival  of  markets  and 
abolition  of  sale  at  mills,  combinations  sug- 
gested, etc. 

Buyers,  attitude  of  {J.  Dowdall),  7235-8;  (J.  J. 

Simple),  12567;  {J.  B.  Campbell),  17542. 
Commission  merchants: 

Attitude  (F.  Barbour),  17059-60. 

Power  to  break  up  any  combination  (S.  Gibson), 
3773;  (.4.  T.  Clarice),  8344-7;  (II.  Thompson), 
17481;  (J.  B.  Campbell),  17541. 

Co-operative  societies  as  a means  of  establishing 
markets,  see  title  Co-operation — -Marketing. 
Difficulty  of  reviving  markets,  effect  of  bad  reputa- 
tion in  the  past,  etc.  (7.  A.  Butter),  8086. 
Armagh  (7.  McMahon),  9185-6,  9191,  9193. 
Strabane  (7.  7.  Semple),  12448;  (it.  Wylie), 
14583-9,  14594 

Experiments  made,  extent  of  success. 

Armagh  (if.  if.  Murphy),  8677-8,  8788-91;  (Per. 
E.  A.  Foy),  8950,  8973-6;  (7.  McMahon). 

9107,  9188;  (7.  IF.  Gillespie),  9243-7.  9257. 
Coleraine  (TF.  M'Callumi),  4554-62,  4563-4,  4625-8 ; 
(A.  Moore),  4866-7;  (IF.  Wamoek),  4897-901, 
4915,  4918;  (D.  1 Parte),  4968;  (7.  K.  Cowan), 
5096-7 ; (7.  TF.  Stewart),  15397. 

Cookstown  (7.  H.  Cowan),  5088-95,  5098,  5100, 
5134-7 ,»  5230-2,  5236-7 ; (IF.  Henderson), 
5382-4;  [T.  Mceke),  5662;  (TF.  Butherford), 
6695-7 ; (7.  MacFarlane),  10352-4,  10480-7. 

Dungannon  (if.  Xewton),  10198,  10203-17,  10235-41, 
10247. 

Kilkeel  (A.  Gordon),  7065-9. 

. Limavady  (7.  Loughrey),  6126-41,  6143-6,  6150-3, 
6262-3. 

Lisburn  (IF.  McMahon),  763'8,  7642-3. 

Strabane  (E.  McFeely),  14241-52;  (I,  Porterfield) 


Marketing  and  Markets — contd. 

Open  markets— Establishment  or  revival  of  markets,  etc. 
— contd. 


Farmers,  combination  of  suggested— Views  of  far- 
mers, etc.  (P.  a.  Shaw),  6763;  (7.  Belli 

8128;  (7.  T.  McLaughlin),  81.62  ; (It.  Dodd) 
8410-3;  (if.  Morrison),  8671;  (if.  if.  3£,lr[ 
phy),  8673,  8675-6,  8786-7;  (7.  Webb),  8095-7- 
(7.  McMahon),  9190-2;  (7.  IF.  Gillespie )’ 

9228-30;  (P.  Lavery),  9314-8;  (A.  Carrvlh) 
9790;  WF.  G.  Hocy),  9903-5;  (if.  X etc  tor) 
10211,  10218-21,  10231,  10242-5;  (7.  MacTar- 
lane),  10488;  (G.  Cummings),  10576-7;  (/, 

7.  Semple),  12457;  (IF.  McGhee),  13836;  (It. 
Xoblr),  16626-7 ; (if.  H.  Betide),  16723  (/ 
Campbell),  16830,  16839-40;  (IF.  7.  Carson) 
17927. 

Ballymena  Farmers’  Society,  object  of— Extent 
of  success  of  society  (7.  Patrick),  4416-8. 
Difficulty  of  inducing  farmers  to  organise,  num- 
ber of  farmers,  distance  apart  of  farms,  etc. 
(U.  Wright),  4021-2;  iP.  G.  Shaw),  6761; 
(T.  IF.  Brooks),  6930;  (T.  Carson),  7146  8; 

(E.  Fegan),  7184-6;  (P.  O' Hare),  7569,  7572 

7676-7;  (A.  Cromic),  7785;  (7.  A.  Buller), 

8087-91;  {A.  T.  Clarke),  8262,  8265,  8323-6; 

(IF.  G.  Hocy),  10003-10;  (G.  Cummings), 
10678-9,  10660-2;  (7.  7.  Semple),  12558-9, 

12565-71;  (H.  IF.  Woods),  12610-2,  12620-1; 

(.V.  Hamilton),  12751-7. 

Extent,  to  which  remedy  lay  with  farmers  (J. 
Marchbank),  2514-6;  (Dr.  B.  Love),  3654; 
(S.  Gibson),  3774-8;  (IF.  Carson)  3863;  (C. 
MaoAuley),  4334,  4355-7;  (T.  IF.  Brooks), 

6931 ; (T.  Carson),  7144,  7174 ; (P.  Lavery), 

9312;  (('apt.  Hcrtlman),  13521-4,  13527;  (II. 
Xoblc),  16573;  (if.  Thompson),  17484. 
Scutch-mi ilowners  and  farmers,  combination  sug- 
gested (O.  MacAuley).  4364-5;  (S.  C. 

Cupplcs),  7946-8;  (It.  Qreacen),  9624-5. 
Temptation  to  sell  at  the  mill  for  ready  money 
(P.  Lceman),  8896-900. 

Financing — Private  subscription,  money  could  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  rates — Dungannon  (if. 
Xewton),  10203,  10248. 

Flax  Supply  Association  to  cease  to  purchase  flax  at 
mills,  suggestion — Practicability  question  (IF. 
Mellroy),  1015-6. 

Illegal  to  sell  at  mills,  opinion  in  favour  of  making 
it  illegal  (S.  McLoughlin),  9061-6. 
Inducements  to  growers  and  millowners — Registra- 
tion and  supervision  by  Department,  sugges- 
tion (F.  Barbour),  17086-8. 

Cost  question  (?’.  Barbour ),  17090-3. 


Initiation  of  movement — Suggestions. 

Buyevs  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8266. 

Department  as  represented  by  County  Com- 
mittee (F.  Connolly),  9682-4;  (B.  Xewton), 

10234. 

District  councillors  (B.  Xewton),  10232-3. 

Secretary  of  County  Committee  (T.  Crawford), 
9529. 

Town  Council  (7.  TF.  Gillespie),  9238-9. 

Need  for  further  provision,  question  of— -Decay  of 
• markets,  number  of  and  facilities  offered 
by  existing  markets.  • 

Armagh  (P.  Iceman),  8835-6. 

Ballina  (IF.  H.  Faussctt),  14865. 

Caledon  and  Dyan  districts  (TF.  G.  Hoey),  9997- 

10001. 

Carndonagh  (7.  Scott),  11549. 

Clonakilty  (T.  Kearney),  1669S. 

Cork  Co.  (.4.  Deane),  15676. 

Inishowen  (7.  Scott),  11550. 

Killala  (TF.  H.  Faussett),  14729-34. 

Monaghan  Co.  (If.  Greaccn),  9429;  (-4.  Carruth), 
9792-5. 

Newtownhamilton  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6684,  6723-6;  (A. 
McElvaine),  6864-5. 

Sligo  (7.  Carden)),  15877. 

Strabane  (7.  7.  Semple),  12453-4;  (X.  IF.  Tip- 
ping), 13024-5;  (IF.  H.  Galbraith),  14475-8. 

Soutoh-millowners,  combination  of,  suggested— Atti- 
tude of  millo-wners,  etc.  (H.  Wright ),  4031, 
4037-8;  (7.  Thompson ),  4450-1;  (7.  K. 

Cctwan),  6239-40;  (P.  Q.  Shaw),  6727-34, 

6763-4;  (T.  W.  Brooks),  6924-32;  (A.  Gordon j, 
7060-1;  (G.  Forsythe),  7112-4;  (T.  Carton), 
7141,  7145,  7173;  (A.  Cromie),  7832,  7886-7, 
7920-2;  (7.  Bell),  8104;  (7.  T.  McLaughlin), 
8162a-3o.;  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8327-9 ; (B-  Dodd), 
8383;  (P.  Leeman),  8837,  8901-8;  (*- 

Greacen),  9427-8;  (F.  Connolly),  9681;  (A- 
Carruth),  9791;  (TF.  G.  Hoey),  10002;  (E- 
Xewton),  10211,  10218-21,  10231,  10242-5;  y- 
MacFarlane),  10488 ; (G.  Cummings),  10676-7, 
10580;  (7.  B.  Gamble),  12040-1;  (E.  McFeely), 
14192,  14270-1;  (TF.  H.  Galbraith),  14475-8; 
(7.  TF,  Stewart),  16404-6 
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ivttl  of  markets,  etc. 


Marketing  and  Markets— contd. 

Open  markets— Establishment. 

— contd. 

Scutch-millowners,  combination,  etc.— contd. 

Difficulty  of  organization,  question  of  (It.  Dodd), 
8386-7 ; (B.  If.  Wood s),  12622-8. 

Extent  to  which  remedy  lay  with  mill-owners 
(T.  Crawford),  9627-8;  (Capt,  Hcrdmtm), 
13521-4,  13527. 

Mill-owners  could  wreck  any  scheme  (O'.  B. 
Galbraith),  14S26. 

Interest  of  mill-owners,  question  of  (J.  McCancc), 
1949;  (J.  Campbell),  16834-8. 

Pressure  on  farmers  to  sell  at  mills,  question 
of  exercise  by  nnll-owners  (.If.  Birk- 
7/tyre),  1694-6. 

Penalty  for  breach  of  agreement— Opinion 

against  (-4.  T.  Clarke),  8348. 

Proportion  of  mill-owners  in  a district  who  must 
combine  in  order  to  establish  market  (-4. 
Cromie),  7923-4;  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8349;  (P. 
Leeman ),  8904-6 ; (.7.  TT.  Stewart),  16406. 
Spinners,  agreement  among  suggested— Position  and 
attitude  of  spinners,  etc.  (.S'.  Gibson),  3736-9 ; 
3779;  (J.  Young),  4076-6;  (C.  Mac  Aui  ey), 
4335-9  , 4353-4;  (.4.  T.  Clarke),  8326;  (J. 
Webb),  9091-4;  (IP.  G..  Hoey),  10002;  (.V.  IF. 
Tipping),  13026-41 ; ( Capt . Hcnlman),  13603 ; 
(E.  McFccly),  14241-62;  (J.  Porterfield), 

14423;  (R.  H.  Rcade),  16723-9;  (R.  Thomp- 
son), 17484. 

Co-operation  of  spinners  essential  to  success  of 
any  combination  ( E . McFcely),  14179-80, 
14193-214,  14253-4,  14266-9;  (IF.  B.  Gal- 
braith), 14524;  (J.  IF.  Stewart),  15406,  16407. 
Extent.  !o  which  combination  of  spinners  would 
be  effectual  (/.  G.  Crawford),  18156-8. 
Growers’  and  spinners'  conference,  discussion  at 
(R.  B.  Rcade),  16725-7. 

Impracticable,  unless  under  penalty  (?'.  Barbour), 


17083-4. 

Spinners  and  farmers,  relative  interests  in  for- 
mation of  markets  ( P . O'Bare),  7678-83 ; (IF. 
B.  Galbraith),  14469-72,  14622-3;  (F.  Bar- 
hour),  17063. 

Spinners  and  mill-owners,  combination  of— Only 
solution  (P.  O'Bare),  7665-73. 

Unanimous  arrangement  necessary  (J.  B.  Campbell), 
17643. 


Opening  of  season,  absence  of  demand— Hardship  to 
poorer  farmers  ( J . Bell),  8132-6;  (J.  T. 
McLaughlin),  8212-6. 

Prohibition  of  sale  of  flax  before  1st  October,  sug- 
gestion— Legislation  need,  probable  attitude 
of  farmers,  etc.  (11.  Xoblv),  16653.  16663-7. 

Organisation  among  buyers,  absence  of  (Capt.  Bcrd- 
man),  13596-7. 

Produce  other  than  flax  sold  in  market — Ballymoney 
(R.  A.  McEldcrry)  2661-5.. 

Proprietary  market— Ballymoney  (R.  A.  McEldcrry), 
2728. 

Quality,  extent  of  difference  in  price  given  for  high  and 
low  grade  flax  (-4.  Ghckicrc),  13443-4. 

High-class  flax,  fair  prices  given  for  (J.  TF ebb), 
9099-102. 

Insufficient  margin  between  prices,  discouragement  to 
farmer  ( Rev . E.  A.  Foy),  8945-7,  8969-70; 
(P.  E.  McDonald),  9026;  (/.  J.  Semple), 
12438-9,  12443. 

Sample,  sale  by — Suggestion  (IF.  McMuhon),  7650-6;  (F. 
Barbour),  171224;  (J.  B.  Campbell),  17579. 

Differences  in  retting  and  scutching,  difficulty  in 
relation  to  (IF.  McMahon),  7703-6;  (-4.  T. 
Clarke),  8317-21. 

Practice — Ballynahinch  (.4.  T.  Clarke),  8316. 

Satisfactory,  no  difficulty  in  marketing,  no  complaints 
from  farmers  (A.  Fisher),  343;  (R.  A. 

McEldcrry),  2657-8;  (/.  Bamilton),  2994;  (.V. 
Small),  3342-3;  (J.  Paul),  5899;  (IF.  McGhee), 
13776,  13778;  (/.  O’Mahony),  15005-7. 
Scutch-millowners. 


Assistance  given  to  farmers  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6680-2; 
(G.  Forsythe),  7116;  (R.  Morrisoii),  8569-96; 
(R.  Ballagh),  9826-8;  (/.  Scott),  11551-3;  (IF. 
J.  Carson ),  17906-8. 

Contradiction,  the  mill-owner  rather  against  the 
farmer  (IF.  McMahon),  7707-13. 

Association  for  protection  of  farmers’  interests  in 
marketing  flax,  suggestion  (R.  A.  McEl- 
derry),  2630-3. 

Preference  given  to,  hy  buvers,  question  of  (J ■ Bell), 
8128,  8141-2. 

Salesman,  capacity  as— Effect  on  choice  of  farmer  (J. 
•ST.  Cowan),  6234-5. 

Scutch  mills,  sale  in,  see  sub-heading  Open  market,  sale 
in  v.  sale  at  scutch  mills. 

Season  for  flax  buying  (J.  B.  Morrison),  581-8;  (R.  R. 
„ Murphy),  8686-7. 

Shows— Ballma  (IF.  B.  FaAmett),  14786-90. 


Marketing  and  Markets — contd. 

Spinners,  attitude  of. 

Readiness  to  purchase  flax  wherever  they  could  get 
it  l Capt.  Bcrdman),  13520,  13527-8. 

Refer  also  to  sub-headings  Combination  -and  Open 
market,  sale  at,  etc. 

Spinning  mill,  sale  at  in  preference  to  market  (.4. 

McElvainc),  6868;  (B.  Glenny),  7263-5,  7269- 
72,  7274-7,  7289;  (P.  O'Bare),  7463-6,  7477-8, 
7489-90;  (/.  Keenan),  75224;  (J.  Cromie), 
7831;  (S.  C.  Cupplcs),  7941a -3;  (J.  Kidd), 
7992;  (J.  Bell),  8119,  8131a;  (/.  A.  Bullcr), 
80534 ; (It.  Dodd),  8384-5. 

Not  the  practice  (R.  R.  Murphy),  8679-80. 

Storage  of  flax  held  over,  sec  sub-heading  Holding  over. 
Stores,  sale  at,  see  sub-heading  Commission  agents. 
Unsatisfactory  system,  difficulties  in  marketing,  etc.  (J. 
Carden),  16875-6. 

Decline  in  flax  cultivation,  relation  to  (J.  Taylor), 
12123;  (/.  Bates),  12193;  (M.  Bamilton), 

12731-2;  (J.  G.  Boyd),  2738,  2756;  (J. 

McElhinncy),  13981;  (E.  McFccly),  14169; 

(/.  Porterfield),  14401;  (A.  Killen),  14640.  . 
Haphazard  methods  (Capt.  Bcrdman),  13460. 

See  also  sub-headings  Auction,  Boycott,  Combina- 
tion, Fall  in  prices,  etc. 

Value  of  flax. 

Knowledge  of — Position  of  farmers  as  compared  with 
buyers  and  scutch-millowners  (IF.  Mcllroy), 
878;  (.1/.  Birkmyre),  1576,  1610-3,  1790-1,  1823- 
9;  (IF.  Semple |,  2273;  (It.  McEldcrry),  2630- 
6;  (J.  Bamilton),  2995-6,  3004-6.  3036;  (.4. 
Bill),  3277-82;  (X.  Small).  3359-61;  (T. 

Given).  3930-1;  (/.  B.  Cowan).  5233,  5276-80; 

(J.  Loughriy),  6220-1,  6225-34,  6322-3;  (J. 
McDonald ),  6638a-40;  (J.  Keenan],  7532;  (P. 

G.  Shaw),  6679.  6702;  (E.  Fegan),'  7216-8;  (-4. 

T.  Clarke),  8263-4;  (It.  Morrison),  8570;  (It. 
Ballagh),  9823;  (/.  S.  Bunnu),  11375,  11384, 
11420-1;  (J.  B.  Gamble),  12037-8;  (.1/.  Bamil- 
ton), 12822;  (IF.  McGhee),  13802;  (J. 

McElhinncy),  14089;  (J.  IF.  Stewart),  15415; 

(J.  Campbell),  16804.  16826-8;  (F.  Harbour), 
16949-51,  17183-7;  IP.  Yermr),  17594;  (IF.  J. 
Carson),  17928-30,  17985. 

Auction  marts  as  remedy,  refer  to  sub-heading 
Auction. 

Experts  employed  by  Department 

Assistance  given  (J.  McElhinncy),  140904; 

(J.  Porterfield),  14438 ; (IF.  B.  Galbraith), 
14476;  (It.  X able),  16600-7. 

Combination  of  farmers  necessary  to  secure 
expert  assistance  (P.  Xoblt I.  16608-11. 
Department  to  supply  expert  advice,  sugges- 
tion (C.  MacAuley),  4446;  (J.  S.  Banna), 
11376-8,  113S34,  11422. 

Zeeuw’s,  Mr.  de,  work  for  Dunboe  Society 
(B.  Baslett ),  17412.  17416.  17433,  17435. 
Mill-owners,  advice  usually  taken  (IF.  B.  Gal- 
braith), 14474,  14476;  (F.  Barbour),  16953. 

Stage  at  which  value  could  be  determined  (/.  G. 
Boyd),  2804-13;  (/.  Bamilton).  3034-7;  (J. 
Lovghrcy).  6363;  (/.  IF.  Stewart),  15320; 
(P.  A.  Anderson),  162614. 

Variation  in  prices  in  the  same  season  (J-  Thompson), 
3197-8;  (.V.  Small),  3335. 

Comparison  of  variations  in  price  of  flax  and  pork 
(IF.  M.  Knox),  3115-24. 

Holding  over  impossible  in  the  case  of  pork — 
Set  off  to  variation  in  price  (IF.  M.  Knox), 
3127-9. 

Yorkshire  methods  (IF.  M,  Olirir),  15097. 

Marshall,  Joseph,  Esq.— Farmer  and  Scutch-m illowncr, 
Tutlyglush  Bouse,  ICcady. 

Evidence,  9141-73. 

Masterson,  Head-Constable  Patrick. — Representing  Cole- 
raine Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries. 
Evidence,  4156.-89. 

Meeke,  Thomas,  Esq.,  J.P. — Flax-grower,  representing  the 
Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Evidence,  5604-92. 

Mill  Fever. 

Specific  disease,  nature  and  causes  (Dr.  B.  S.  Morri- 
son), 4499-502,  4521. 

Millisle  Experiments. 

All  tlio  vear  round  employment,  advantage  of  system 
(/.  Campbell),  16866-7. 

Area  which  could  be  worked  bv  one  system  (/.  G.  Craw- 
ford), 18045  8,  18055-8. 
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Millisle  Experiments — contd. 

Commercial  success,  question  of  possibility : 

Examination  of  figures,  capital  required,  possibility 
of  reducing  cost,  of  processes,  oto.  (7 . G. 
Crawford),  18044-130. 

Not  a commercial  success  (IT.  Ewart).  1346-7,  1370-1: 
(F.  Barbour),  16963-70. 

Not  intended  as  commercial  experiment  (B.  II. 
Beade),  16742,  16764. 

Scale  of  experiment,  success  probable  if  system 
were  tried  on  sufficiently  large  scale  {It-  U. 
Beade),  16748-9,  16766. 

Department,  kind  of  assistance  to  be  asked  from  (7.  G. 
Crawford),  18142-3. 

Encouragement  to  flax-growing  (2?.  H.  Beade),  16738-9. 
Farmer's,  position  of  in  regard  to  delay  in  sale  of  crop 
[J.  Campbell),  16865. 

Marketing  of  flax  {J.  (t.  Crawford),  18129-30. 

Methods  adopted  (IF.  Ewart),  1348-64. 

Objection  to  artificial  means  (II*.  Mcllroy),  833-8. 
Retting  system-  Loppens  and  Deswavte  system,  etc. 
(7.  (I.  Crawford),  18024-35. 

Period  for  ( J . G.  Crawford),  18138-9. 
Unexplained  incident.  (J.  Campbell),  16817-8. 

Courtrai  system  {J.  G.  Crawford),  18023,  18131-7. 
Season  for  (7.  G.  Crawford),  18140. 

Objects  (7.  G.  Crawford),  18007,  18065-8. 

Period  over  which  experiments  extended  (.1.  Either), 

444-5. 

Price  given  for  straw,  amount  of  labour  included,  etc. 

[J.  Campbell),  16876  (J.  G.  Crawford), 

18009-12,  18018-22,  18072-3. 

Quality  of  flax  straw  purchased,  extent  to  which  quality 
was  above  the  average  (II'.  Ewart),  1343, 
1386-7;  {J.  Campbell),  16824-6,  16869;  (J.  (J. 
Crawford),  18008-9. 

Results  (.4.  Either),  385-9. 

Price  (.4.  Either),  456-8;  (IF.  Ewart),  1381-3;  (7.  G. 
Craw/orifi),  18041-3. 

•Quality  and  colour,  extent  of  improvement,  price 
realised,  etc.  (IF.  Ewart),  1365-9;  (B.  H. 
Beade),  16743-6 ; (7.  Campbell),  16861 ; (7.  G. 
Crawford),  18023,  18080-93. 

Courtrai,  grade  of,  to  which  Millisle  flax  was 
equal  (.4.  Either),  454. 

Extent  to  which  quality  was  due  to  crop  or 
treatment  (A.  Either),  446,  459-61,  463. 
Scutch  millers  of  district,  effect  on,  question  as  to 
amount  bought,  etc.  (II'.  Ewart),  1321-3, 
1386-97. 

Seed  saved,  quality,  value,  etc.  (7.  Campbell),  16863 ; 
(T.  G.  Crawford),  18061,  18063-4,  18066,  18087, 
18091-2. 

Tow,  amount  and  value  [T.  G.  Crawford),  18985-6, 
18088-90. 

Yield  (A.  Either),  447-53,  462,  465;  (7.  Campbell), 
16862;  (7.  G.  Crawford),  18037-40,  18125-6. 
Farmer,  position  of— Improved  yield  to  spinner 
might  not  mean  benefit  to  farmer  (.4. 
Fisher),  466-8. 

Spinners,  attitude  of  (B.  H.  Beade),  16750. 

Stage  at  which  flax  was  pulled,  effect  on  fibre  (7.  G 
Crawford),  18061-2. 

Mill-owners. 

Scutch  mill-owners  and  spinners,  tee  those  titles,  and 
refer  also  io  title  Marketing. 

Mills,  Sale  at. 

Befer  to  title  Marketing. 


Moles,  Edward,  Esq.-Thspcrtor  of  Fisheries,  representing 
the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators  of 


Moll,  Mr. 

Expert  supervising  Co-operative  Societies,  work  of  (7 
B.  Gamble),  11948,  12007-8,  12026-36;  (7 
Taylor),  12163-6. 

Societies  supervised  (7.  Taylor),  12185-6. 

Monteith,  Mr.  Robert— Angler  and  Ex-farmer,  Coleraine. 

'Evidence,  4825-40. 

Moore,  Alexander,  Esq ,-Flax-grower,  representing  Lon- 

Evident.,  uSST1  CmmV  Cmm"  "I  ***** 

Morrison,  Dr.  Hugh  Smith-iLMira;  Offer,  „/  A0toaim, 
Dispensary  District,  representing  the  Agha- 
ilowey  Creamery  Company  and  the  Agivey 
Farmers’  Association ,. 

- Evidence,  -4466-537. 


Morrison,  John  Barbour,  Esq.-  - Of  the  1 Volf  Hill  Spinning 
Co.,  Belfast,  representing  the  Flax-Spamert 
Association. 

Evidence,  515-605. 

Morrison,  Robert,  Esq. — Scuteh-millowiur  and  Flax, 
grower.  Bally  noli  inch. 

Evidence,  8538-609. 

Morrow,  A.  J.,  Esq.— Secretary  to  the  Down  County  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  8610-42. 

Morrow,  Thomas,  Esq. — Flax-grower,  representing  the  Fer- 
managh County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  9320-90. 


Murphy,  R.  R.,  Esq.,  J.P. — Flux-gron 
Armagh  County  Com  mi 
Evidence,  8643-809,  9200-15. 

N 

New  Districts. 

Cultivation  of  flax  in  Suggestions. 


i-rr,  representing  the 
ittcc  of  Agriculture. 


■rc  iitle  Revival. 


New  Land,  F!ax  grown  on. 

Quality  and  yield,  see  title  Rotation. 

Newton,  Robert,  Esq.,  J.P  .—Farmer  und  Lund  Agent, 
K illy  meal. 

Evidence,  10194-250. 


Newtownards. 


Continental  system  of  sleeping  and  scutching,  flax  worked 
on  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago— Quan- 
tities handled,  prices,  etc.  (.1/.  II.  Walker), 
698-18. 


Noble,  R.,  Esq. — Beprcsenting  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organi- 
sation Society. 

Evidence,  16560-674. 

North-West  Antrim  Farmers’  Defence  Association. 

Date  of  formation,  membership,  objects,  etc.  (7.  Elliott), 
12216-9,  122*26. 


0 

Oats ; 

Profits  on,  refer  to  title  Economic  Aspect. 

O’Hare,  Peter,  Esq. — Flax-grower  and  Senteh-m  ill-owner  of 
May  abridge  district. 

Evidence,  7448-610,  7565-83. 

O’Kane,  Patrick,  J.,  Esq.,  R.D.C.— Tyancc. 

Evidence,  6078-84. 

Oliver,  W.  M.,  Esq. — StaddlvlKorpc,  Yorkshire 
Evidence,  16062-272. 

Omagh  Anglers’  Association. 

Curtailment  of  fishing  season  clue  to  flax  water  in 
rivers  (It.  S.  Holland),  13193,  13202. 
O’Mahony,  Jerome,  Esq. — Flax-grower,  representing  the 
Cork  County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 
Evidence,  14952-5061. 

Orr,  Joseph,  Esq. — Beprcsenting  Coleraine  Board  of  Con- 
servators. 

Evidence,  4765-87. 

Over-production  of  Flax  (F.  Barbour),  16926. 

Cost  and  scarcity  of  labour  due  to — Fermanagh  {H.  J. 
Burke),  11032. 

Decline  in  acreage,  cause  of— Co.  Cork  (T.  Kearney), 
15713-5. 

Disposal  of  surplus  (T.  G.  Crawford),  18159-61. 

P 

Patrick,  John,  Esq. — Farmer,  representing  the  Ballymena 
District  Farmers’  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd. 
Evidence,  4405-26. 

Patterson,  D.,  Esq. — Farmer  and  Flax-grower. 

Evidence,  3478-509. 

Patterson,  Mr.  John — Water  Bailiff,  Coleraine. 

Evidence,  4661-708,  5004-6,  5008. 

Patterson,  Mr.  Robert.—  Water  Bailiff,  representing  the 
Londonderry  Board  of  Conservators  of 
Fisheries. 

-Evidence,  10173-93. 

Position  (T.  7.  English),  17360-3. 

Paul,  James,  Esq. — Flax-grower  and  Farmer. 

Evidence,  5881-935. 

Perkins,  T.  C.,  Esq;— Scutch-millowner,  representing  the 
Mayo  County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 
Evidence,  15955-6034. 
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ploughing. 

Sec  title  Preparation  of  the  soil 

Porterfield,  John,  Esq.— Fanner  and  Flax-grower,  n pre- 
senting the  Switly  V alley  Co-operative  Flax 
Society. 

Evidence.  14395-450. 

Potato  Crop. 

Effect  on.  of  flax  in  rotation  (E.  S.  Duly).  1 1002. 

Profits  of  crop  u.-i  compared  with  flax,  see  title  Economic 
Aspect — Profits.  Comparison. 

preparation  of  the  Soil  for  Flax  (IF.  G.  Hocy),  9870. 

Cara  needed  (7.  H.  Coirun),  5313  4;  (IP.  McMahon), 
7626. 

Insufficient  cure  given  (It.  Gregg'),  4372;  (2'.  Mveke), 
5628. 

Change. in  method  (.4.  T.  Clarke),  S222-4. 

Drv  weather,  all  operations  should  be  done  in  (2*. 
Mcckc),  5628. 

Fine  mould  required  on  top— Difficulty  with  heavy  soil 
(.1.  T.  Clarke),  8246-7. 

Ploughing. 

Deep  ploughing. 

Advantage  (7.  Heron),  70-2;  (S.  Doyd),  1421, 
1438,  1459,  1478-9;  (7.  I).  Sharkey),  2090, 

2096-7,  2101,  2157-60,  2173-6,  217S-82;  (.S'. 

Gibson),  3744-5;  (7.  A.  Duller),  8073-4;  (if. 

11.  Murphy),  8726;  (2\  Crawford),  9485. 

Depth  suggested  (7.  V.  Sharkey),  2158-60. 

Description  of  method  used,  kind  of  plough 
employed,  etc.  (.S’.  Boyd),  1460-70. 

Opinion  against  (IF,  Semple),  2300,  2305  2310, 
2356-8. 

Seven  years  previous  to  sowing,  deep  cultiva- 
tion required  during  (7.  D.  Sharkey),  2184-8. 

Second  ploughing,  advantage  (7.  Heron),  70,  73-5 ; 

(H.  Wright),  4045,  4050-1;  (G.  Cummings),  \ 
10627;  (H.  Duff),  10682-5. 

Time  of  year  best  for  ploughing  (S.  Boyd),  1439 ; (H. 

Wright),  4045-6;  (H.  Glcntiy).  7308-10;  (C.  i 
McMahon),  7421,  7424,  7426-9;  (7.  A.  j 

Bullcr),  8070-2. 

Second  ploughing  ( H . Wright),  4047-9. 

Ribbing  instead  of  ploughing,  advantages  (7.  MacFar-  1 
lane),  10284-9. 

Spade  cultivation. 

Cessation  of  (7.  D.  Sharkey),  2090,  2096-7,  2101;  (A.  ; 
Curruth),  9800-2. 

Cause  of  decline  in  acreage— Fermanagh  Co.  i 
and  adjoining  parts  of  Co.  Tyrone  (H.  A. 
Burke),  11041. 

Quality,  effect  on  (T.  Carson),  7161-7. 

Yield  from  stiff  sub-soils,  effect  on,  (E.  McFeely).  i 
14162-3. 

Importance  (B.  R.  Murphy),  8652,  8723-4. 

Price : 

Acreage  under  flax,  effect  of  price. 

Fluctuation  of  price  according  to  supply,  resulting  ; 
fluctuation  of  acreags  (IF.  Carson),  3848-56; 
(IF.  Rutherford),  5803-22;  (7.  McMahon), 

9199;  (Capt.  Hcrdman),  13515-9,  13624-6;  j 
(IF.  McGhee),  13826-7;  (7.  McElhinncy), 

14008;  (E.  McFccly),  14150-1;  (7.  IF.  ( 

Stewart),  15297. 


Instance — Stranorlar  (7.  McElhinncy),  13976-80. 
Last  year’s  prices,  effect  of — Increase  or  no  decrease 
in  acreage  this  vear  (S.  E.  S.  Edwards),  2029 ; 
(T.  Macnfce).  2872-8;  (IF.  Carson).  3796-7;  (7. 
-4.  Craig),  4743-4,  4749;  (A.  Moori).  4865; 

(7.  H.  Cowan),  5161;  (IF.  Henderson),  5348; 
(T.  Meek),  5614-8;  (IT.  Rutherford),  5750-1; 

(7.  Loughrcy),  6359;  (7.  A.  Rost),  6565-6; 

(J. McDonald),  6631;  (T.  IF.  Brooks),  6900; 
(A.  Gordon),  7036;  (IT.  McMahon),  7589-93; 
(A.  Cromie),  7804-7;  (S.  C.  C tipples),  7932-3;  ; 
( R . Morrison),  8540-1,  8544:  (P.  Iceman), 

8811;  (S.  McLaughlin),  9044;  (J.  McMahon), 
9198-9;  (T.  Morrow),  9326-7;  (R.  Grcacen),  j 

9429;  (F.  Connolly),  9677-8;  (T.  Crawford), 
9556-7;  (IF.  G.  Hocy),  9962-3;  (G.  Cum- 
mings), 10687-9;  (7.  Carson),  10908;  (7.  B. 
Gamble),  12066-8;  (7.  Taylod),  12145 ; (7.7. 
Semple),  12407®,  12460-1;  (7.  McXulty), 

13177-8;  (Capt.  Hcrdman).  13515;  (7. 

McElhinncy),  13979,  14008;  (E.  McFeely), 

14143-4;  (P.  Kelly),  14305;  (R.  Wylie), 

14573;  (IF.  H.  Faussett),  14842-5;  (J.  Camp- 
bell),  16840. 

ow  prices  responsible  for  decline  in  acreage  (7. 
Heron),  11«,  17;  (.1/.  Birkmyre),  1661 ; (IF. 
MC.  Barklie),  1841.  1854-60;  (7.  MeCanee). 
1961-2,  1973,  1975;  (7.  G.  Boyd),  2755;  (.V. 
fmall),  3334-9;  ( S . B.  Knox),  3502-6.  3626; 

(S.  Gibson),  3680;  (IF.  Carson),  3794-5;  (T . 


Price— contd. 

Acreage  under  flax,  effect  of  price— contd. 
Low  prices,  etc. — contd. 


Given),  3913;  (G.  Henderson),  4429;  (IF. 

M'Collum),  4518;  (7.  A.  Craig),  4712-5, 

4720 ; (V.  Warke),  4950,  4959 ; ( D . R. 

Aiken),  4967;  (IF.  Henderson),  5349;  [T. 

Meek),  5612;  (IF.  Rutherford),  5751-2;  (7. 

Smith),  5942;  (T.  P.  Henry),  6064;  (7. 

Lough  rty),  6091-4;  (.1/.  .1/.  Mark),  6389; 

(A.  McElvaine),  6835,  6870-2;  (T.  IF. 

Brooks),  6898;  (A.  Carson),  7133,  7159;  (E. 
Began),  7195,  7201-3;  (7.  Howdu/l),  7227; 

(IF.  McMahon),  7588,  7594,  7719;  (7.  T. 

McLaughlin),  8149a ; (7.  Robinson),  8462-5, 

4490;  (It . Morrison).  8542;  (P.  Lceman), 

8810;  ( P . K.  McDonald),  9007,  9029;  (S. 

McLaughlin),  9043-4 ; (7.  Marshall),  9143-4 ; 

(7.  McMahon),  9176;  (F.  Shepherd),  9264, 

9266-8;  (T.  Crawford),  9475-6;  (F.  Con. 

nolly),  9676;  (7.  7.  Hall),  9703;  (7.  Duly), 

9756-7;  ( G . Cummings).  10586;  (H.  A. 

Burke),  11063,  11070,  11072-3,  11083;  (R. 

Craig),  11208,  11217,  11231;  (7.  Scott), 

11517-8;  (T.  McDermott),  11618;  (7.  B. 

Gamble),  11859-60;  (7.  Taylor),  12123;  (7. 

Bates),  12193;  (IF.  McClure),  12671;  (.4. 

Ghrkien),  13277;  (IF.  McGhee),  13724;  (E. 

McFeely),  14141-2 ; (P.  Kelly),  14303-4;  (7. 

Porterfield).  14400;  (IF.  H.  Faussett),  14627, 
14647,  14867-S,  14881 ; (7.  O'Mnhony), 

14063  7;  ( T . C.  Perkins),  15960,  16020;  (7. 

Campbell i,  16802;  (R.  Verncr).  17595;  (IF. 

H.  Webb),  17785;  (IF.  McCausland),  17851. 
Contradiction  (IF.  Mellroy),  819-21. 

Price  the  determining  factor  (IF.  Ewart),  1244;  (IF. 
M'C.  Bark/ic),  1890-1;  (R.  A.  McEldtrry ), 

2615-7;  (T.  Macafee),  2856,  2871,  2938;  (7. 
Hamilton),  2988;  (7.  Thompson),  3144-7, 

3150,  3178.  3192;  (J.  Hill),  3275-6;  (TF. 

M'Collum),  4654;  (IF.  Henderson),  5356-7; 
(T.  Meek),  5619;  (.1/.  M.  Mark),  6433;  (7. 

A.  Ross),  6567<i-71 ; (.-!.  Gordon),  7034,  7038; 
(.1.  Cromie),  7802-3;  (7.  Kidd),  7975,  7987-9, 
7997-8;  (7.  Bell),  8147;  (R.  Dodd),  8393-6, 

8424;  (7.  Robinson),  8465;  (7.  McMahon), 
9196-7;  (F.  Shepherd),  9302-3;  (7.  Daly), 

7958;  (7.  MatFarlanc),  10311-2,  10320-1, 

10450-4,  10459;  (G.  Cummings),  10656;  (H. 

Duff),  10697-8;  (7.  Carson),  10907,  10909-11, 

10927-8;  (IF.  It.  Crawford),  10948-9;  (E. 

S.  Daly),  10989;  ( H . A.  Burke),  11099-104; 

(7.  ,5.  Hanna),  11338;  (7.  B.  Gamble), 

12068-70;  (7.  Taylor),  12143-7;  (7.  7. 

Semple),  1249S-9,  12461-3,  12541-2;  (H.  IF. 

IFoorZ*),  12587;  (.¥.  Hamilton),  12771;  (X. 

IF.  Tipping),  13075;  (7.  McXulty],  13177-8; 

(R.  S.  Holland).  13197-8;  (A.  Ghekierc), 

13280-1;  (IT.  McGhee),  13969-70;  (7.  McEl- 
hinncy), 14086-8;  (TF.  H.  Galbraith),  14156-7; 

( R ■ Wylie),  14574-5;  (7.  IF.  Stewart), 

15283-5;  ( T . Kearney I,  15695-8;  (7.  Camp- 
bell), 16S15 ; (It.  Vcrner),  17593. 

Yield  and  price,  relative  importance  (7.  Campbell), 
16841-6. 

Actual  average  prices  (T.  Given),  3942-4;  (H.  Wright), 
4033;  (7.  H.  Cowan),  4053,  6045-6;  (C. 

MacAuhy),  4349-50;  (IF.  M'Collum),  4591; 
(A.  Moore),  -4868;  (IF.  Warnoek),  4908-9; 
(R.  11.  Murphy),  8662;  (7.  MacFarlane), 

10322;  ( R . Craig),  11235;  (7.  B.  Gamble), 

11862-4;  (H.  W.  Woods),  12630;  (X.  IT. 

Tipping i).  13054;  (IF.  H.  Faussett),  14627a-9, 
14634-5.  14766;  (IF.  .V.  Oliver),  15142-5;  (7. 

IF.  Stewart),  15286-7. 

Average  for  past  ten  years  (7.  A.  Ross),  65S8. 
Average  for  lfist  twenty  years— Clonakilty  (T. 
Kearney),  16706-7. 

Flax  on  foot,  prices  given  for,  amount  of  labour 
required  from  farmer— Yorkshire  (IF.  M. 
Oliver),  15146-8. 

Last  season’s  prices  (IT.  Semple),  2338. 

Prices  for  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909  (.S'.  Boyd),  1428-31. 
Colour,  effect  of  (IF.  Mellroy),  734-41. 

Refer  also  to  Colour — Importance. 

Continental  prices,  comparison  with,  etc.,  see  title 
Foreign  Countries,  also  Courtrai. 


Decline  (Col.  Shannon  Crawford),  1111,  1122-6;  (IF. 

Ewart),  1182.  1184,  1195;  (7.  D.  Sharkey), 

2087-90;  (R.  S.  Holland),  13195. 

Class  of  flax  that  had  depreciated  the  most  (R. 
Thompson),  17446. 

Dressed  flax,  decline  in  price— Yorkshire  (IT  1/ 
Oliver),  15081. 

Present  improvement  had  not  brought  ■ prices  any- 
where near  the  old  level  (7.  Heron),  13-6; 
(7.  TF.  Stewart ),  16298-9. 

Unfairly  low  prices  up  to  last  year  (7.  B.  Cowan), 
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Price— contd.  I Prize  Schemes,  etc. — contd 


Extremes  o£  price.  (It-  H.  It  cade),  16787-8. 

Fluctuation  {J-  Porterfield),  14008. 

See  also  sub-heading  Acreage. 

Handling,  effect  of  low  price  on  (7.  Campbell),  16822. 

Handling,  effect  on  price  (IF.  Mellroy),  821-8,  1071; 

(J/.  Birkmyrc),  1833-7. 

Buyers’  memorandum  to  commission  (TF..  Mellroy), 

744. 

Highest  prices  for  Irish,  flax  (A.  Fisher),  427;  {11.  J. 

Maeafec),  4936. 

History  of  prices. 

1860  onwards  {J.  Heron),  5-9. 

1868  onwards  (IF.  'Ewart),  1185-92. 

Improvement  {J.  Kidd),  7973. 

Last  ten  years  (S.  E.  S.  Edwards),  2028. 

Last  year’s  prices  {J.  A.  Craig),  4716;  {T.  TF. 

Brooks),  6942;  {J.  B.  (fumble),  11861;  (.4. 

Ohckiere),  13278-9. 

Acreage,  effect  on,  see  sub-heading  Acreage. 

Present  year  (2.  Wright),  4012;  (J.  Young),  4068; 

[T.  Me  eke),  6613-4;  (J/.  M.  Marks),  6431-2;  j 

{It.  Thompson),  17446. 

’Markets,  fall  in  price  in  later  markets,  see  Marketing.  ! 

No  decline  (II’.  Semple),  2265-8. 

Quality,  relation  to  price  (A.  Fisher),  374;  (/.  H. 

Cowan),  5166;  (A.  Ohckiere),  13443-3,7. ; i 

{Capt.  Herdman),  13562,  13594,  13664-70,  : 

13606-6;  {II.  Thompson),  17446. 

Better  quality  flax,  production  of,  should  be  aimed  ' 
at  {R.  A.  Anderson),  16233,  16236-7. 

Yield  and  quality,  relative-  effects  on  price  (P.  O. 
Shaw),  6702-4. 

Refer  also  to  titles  Scutching  and  Co-operation — 
Scutching. 

Stage  at  which  price  was  determined — Price  laid  accord-  j 
ing  to  cost  of  line  (JR.  H.  Rcade),  16770-6,  | 
16779  {F.  Barbour),  17188. 

Supply  and  demand,  price  dependent  on  {R.  Xoblc), 
16573;  {J.  B.  Campbell),  17660. 

Weight  of  stone,  reduction  to  be  taken  into  account  in 

comparing  past  and  present  prices  (J.  Heron),  ' 

6. 

Yarn,  price  of,  in  relation  to  price  of  flax  (A.  Fisher), 
602-6,  509,  512-4;  {J.  B.  Morrison),  578;  (TF. 
Mellroy),  1077 ; (-4.  Gordon),  7095-7 ; {R. 

H.  Reado,  16767-8. 

Balance  in  the  long  run  but  not  immediately  {F.  \ 
Barbour),  16960-2. 

Boom  in  linen  trade  in  1906-7,  no  proportionate  rise 
in  price  of  flax,  slump  in  1908  and  bad 
crop,  fall  in  price  of  flax  {R.  A.  McEldcrry), 
2615,  2623-7,  2695-7. 

Depression  in  linen  trade,  possible  explanation  of  low 
prices  {J.  H Cotcan),  6167-71. 

Extravagant  management  of  mills,  bettor  to  econo- 
mise in  officials  and  give  a better  price  for 
flax  (TF.  Carson),  3831-2,  3853-4. 

High  prices  for  linen  ought  to  mean  high  prices  for 
flax  (31.  Birkmyrc),  1561-5;  (C.  Com  cry),  I 

5997-6008;  (TF.  O.  Hoey),  9950-61. 

Improvement  in  linen  trade  last  year,  corresponding 
increase  in  prices  (TF.  Rutherford),  5704-6. 

Interest  of  spinners  in  keeping  up  price  (TF.  McCaus- 
land),  17852-3. 

Low  price,  question  of  advantage  to  spinner  (T. 
Maeafec),  2896-7. 

No  connection  (Capt.  Herdman),  13532;  (R.  Xoble), 
16573;  (J.  B.  Campbell),  17551-2. 

Explanation  (J.  B.  Campbell),  17553-6;  (J.  O. 
Crawford),  18144-5. 

Position  of  spinners,  no  better  this  year  than  last 
(-4.  Fisher),  510-11. 


Co-operative  mill  as  a substitute  fol-  pvize  scheme  sue- 
gestion  (IF.  McMahon),  7733,  7746. 

Cost  of  schemes. 

Antrim  (J.  McCance),  1926. 

Money  should  be  retained  for  flax  if  a more  satis- 
factory way  of  using  it  were  found  (It.  .1. 
McEldcrry),  2732-5;  (IF.  McMahan),  7745. 
Rates,  proportion  borne  by  (.4.  Gordon),  7072. 

Flax  on  foot,  scheme  for. 

Funds,  lack  of,  obstacle  to  adoption. 

Armagh  (R.  It.  Murphy),  8666  8. 

Fermanagh  (T.  Morrow),  9338-40. 

Judging  green  flax,  difficulty-Question  whether 
price  of  scutched  flax  bore  out  judge’s 
awards  (It.  .4.  McEldcrry),  2717-8;  (IF. 
Carson),  3873-5;  (IF.  Henderson),  6385-7, 
5464-5,  5518-21;  (.S'.  J.  McTCco’-wn),  6487-90; 

(IF.  McMahon),  7743-4;  (1‘.  Lecman),  8850-5; 
(IF.  H.  Fuussctt),  14813-4. 

As  a rule  a good  growing  crop  was  a good 
scutching  crop  (T.  Crawford),  9622-3;  (TF. 

G.  Hocy),  10018-9. 

Flax  might  bo  best  on  foot,  but  some  mistake 
in  the  handling  or  steeping  might  spoil  it 
(It.  R.  Murphy),  8804,  8809,  8853-4;  (J. 

MacFarluntS),  10398-9;  (G.  Cummings), 

10632-4;  (J.  C-'arson),  10934;  (R.  Craig), 

11303;  (7.  .S'.  Hanna),  11499-502;  (I.  Scott), 
11604;  (7.  Bates),  12203,  12206;  (M.  Hamil- 
ton), 12941-4;  (J.  McXulty),  13182-5. 

Instances  where  prices  did  not  endorse  the 
judgment  (J.  S.  Hanna),  11498,  11602;  (7. 
Scott),  11603. 

Results,  question  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  con- 
tinue scheme  (T.  Crawford),  9614-6. 
Beneficial,  opinion  in  favour  of  continuance  (7. 
II.  Cowan),  6316-8;  (C.  Connery),  6979;  (8. 

J.  McKcown),  6491-3;  (R.  It.  Murphy), 

8669-70;  (J.  MaeFarlane),  10490;  (G.  Cum- 
mings), 10631,  10634-5;  (J.  Carson),  10934-6; 

(TF.  G.  Hocy),  10017,  10020-3;  (R.  Craig), 
11209-302,  11304;  (J.  Scott),  11602-3;  (J. 

Bates),  12204-5;  (7.  McXulty),  13185-7;  (IF. 

H.  Fuussctt),  14945;  (2'.  Kearney),  16771-6. 

Donegal,  Stranorlar  (IF.  McGhee),  13904-7. 

Cork,  Dunmanway  (J.  O’Muliony),  15040-40o. 
Opinion  against  scheme,  money  would  be  better 
used  otherwise  (T.  Given),  3937-8;  (J.  S. 

Hanna),  11506;  (M.  Hamilton),  12940. 

Some  good  done  (J.  IF.  Stewart),  15487. 

Seed  saving  experiments,  substitution  proposed  (J. 
TY.  Stewart),  15490,  15544-9. 

New  scheme  ooming  into  operation,  opinion  in  favour  of 
(7.  Robinson),  8530-1. 

No  suggestions  for  improvements  or  new  schemes— 
Antrim  (TF.  M.  Knox),  3130-2. 

Rotation,  question  of  offering  prizes  for  flax  grown  out- 
sido  the  proper  rotation  (IF.  McMahon), 
7738-9. 

Scutched  flax,  scheme  for. 

Distance  from  show  difficulty  (TF.  McMahon),  7740-2. 
Getting  flax  soutched  for  show  difficulty  (R.  R. 
Murphy),  8803 — Show  was  kept  till  last 
market  (T.  Morrow),  9342-3. 

Good  flax,  difficulty  in  disposal  of  (A.  J.  Morrow), 
8624-6. 

Over-soutching,  danger  of  encouraging  (TF.  Hender- 
son), 5523-5— Prizes  given  to  quality  rather 
than  to  yield  plus  quality  (TF.  Henderson), 
6526-31,  6652-3. 

Results. 


Prize  Schemes  for  Encouragement  of  Flax-growing; 

Amalgamation  of  the  two  existing  schemes— Prizes  for  j 
whole  crop  when  scutched,  yield  and  quality  1 
being  taken  into  account,  suggestion  (TF.  I 
Henderson),  5554-7;  (TF.  McMahon),  7733;  ! 
(T.  Crawford),  9620-1. 

Down  County  Committee  new  scheme  (.4.  J. 
Morrow),  8627-32. 

Objection  to  making  a farmer  disclose  so  much  of  j 
his  private  business  (I.  S.  Hanna),  11607-10.  j 
Opinion  in  favour  (22.  R.  Murphy),  8805-9;  (P. 

Leeman),  8866-60  (J.  Scott),  11605;  (J. 

Bates),  12209  ; (M.  Hamilton),  12945. 
Practicability  question,  possibility  of  obtaining 
accurate  returns  from  farmers  (R.  R. 
Murphy),  8806-9;  (J.  Scott),  11606-9;  (7, 

Bates),  12207-8;  (7.  7.  Semple),  12534-8; 
CJjf.  Hamilton),  12946-7. 

Comparative  merits  of  schemes  for  scutched  and  green  : 
flax  (TIFT.  Henderson),  6385-93. 

Flax  on  foot  scheme  preferable  (2’.  TF.  Brooks), 
6920;  (IF.  H.  Faussett),  14812. 

Scutched  flax  scheme  preferred  (IF.  Henderson), 
5388-90,  6622;  (T.  Morrow),  9340. 


Farmers’  objections,  scheme  changed — London- 
derry (7.  H.  Cowan),  5319. 

Improvement  effected  (R.  Robinson),  8528-9;  (F. 
Barbour),  17050-1, 

Armagh  (R.  R.  Murphy),  8664-5,  8802. 
Armagh  and  Monaghan  Counties  (T.  Craw- 
ford), 9617-9. 

Down  Co.  (A.  7.  3Iorrow),  8624. 
Fermanagh  Co.  (T.  Morrow),  9334-7. 

Not  groat,  no  effect  on  acreage — Armagh  Co. 
(T.  TF.  Broks),  6291-3. 

Not  much  result— Antrim  (7.  Thompson),  4462-4. 
Unpopular  scheme — Down  Co.  (A.  7.  Morrow), 
8625-6. 

Unworkable  scheme  (T.  TF.  Brooks ),  6918-9. 
Specially  scutched  flax  shewn  (7.  Robinson),  8527; 
(A.  7.  Morrow),  8623. 

Seed  distributed  as  prizes  (A.  7.  Morrow),  8621. 
Discontinuance,  reason  for  (A.  7.  Morrow),  8622. 
Objections  to  practice  (C.  Convery),  5977-8. 

Quality  of  seed,  effect  on  quality  of  seed  supplied 
by  merchants,  etc.  (C.  Convery),  6041-6;  (1- 
Morroio),  9332-3,  9361,4;  (TF.  G.  Hoey), 
10014-7;  (7,  MacFarlane),  10269-71. 
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Prize  Schemes  for  Encouragement  of  Flax-growing— contd. 

W'nrkinir  of  schemes,  results  obtained  (IF.  Mcllroy),  I 
3 066 ; (IF.  Ewart),  1321-5,  1328;  (7.  Keenan),  I 
7561-4;  (R.  H.  Beads),  16698. 

Good  results,  opinion  in  favour  of  continuation  of  ; 
schemes. 

Antrim  (X.  Email),  3361-7,  3374-5;  (Dr.  B.  Love),  . 

3551-4,  3610-7;  (B.  Gregg),  4389  90. 

Down  Co.  (Col.  Shaman  Crawford),  1146;  [S. 


Boyd),  1498-503. 

Fermanagh  Co.  (T.  Morrow),  9326,  9341. 
Londonderry  Co.  (J.  H.  Cowan),  5316-20. 
Londonderry  and  Tyrone  (7.  J.  Semple), 
12476-84. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  continuing  scheme,  even  if 
part  of  charge  was  borne  by  rates  (.4.  Gor- 
don), 7071-4. 

No  harm  done  except  that  expenditure  was  useless— 
Antrim  (J.  MeCance),  1916-28,  1982-4,  1989. 
Some  results  (IF-  McMahon),  7733. 

Very  little  result  obtained,  doubtful  if  it.  was  worth 
while  to  go  on  (J.  Marchbank),  2503-4;  ( J . 

Loughrey),  2637-9;  (TF.  -1/.  Knox),  3097-8. 
3125-6;  (IF.  Carson),  3836-8;  (C.  MacAulcy), 
4366-8;  ( J . Thompson),  4462-4. 

Antrim  Flax  Sub-Conun  ittec’s  resolution  (TF.  M. 
Knox),  3097-101. 

Antrim,  North,  scheme  not.  adopted  this  year 
(7?.  .1.  McEhlerry),  2677-88,  2717-8,  2729-30. 
See  also  sub-headings  Flax  on  foot  and  Scutched  flax. 


Profits : 

Sec  Economic  Aspect  of  Flax  Question. 

Proportion  of  flax  grown  on  a farm  (Col,  S.  Crawford), 
1114. 


Pulling : 

Carelessness  prevalent  among  Irish  farmers  (IF.  Mcllroy), 
655,  886,  890-1. 

Quality  and  yield,  effect  on  ( J . Heron),  78 ; (IF . 
Mcllroy),  655,  887;  (TF.  Kmart),  1255-8. 

Continental  methods,  comparison  with  (TIL  Mcllroy), 
886-9 ; (P.  G.  Shaw),  6793-7. 

Cost  (J.  McRobcrt),  257-8. 

Scutching,  importance  in  regard  to  (TF.  Henderson), 
5538-46. 

Advantage  to  millowner  of  badly  pulled  flax,  ques- 
tion of  (TF.  Ewart),  1262. 

Stage  of  growth  at  which  flax  should  be  pulled,  limits 
of  time  within  which  flax  should  be  pulled 
to  insure  best  condition  (TF.  Ewart),  1398- 
403;  ( P . Leeman),  8813  5,  8865,  8885-6;  (Per. 
E.  A.  Toy),  8941-3,  8961;  (7.  IF.  Stewart), 
15369 ; (F.  Barbour),  16888,  17138 

Season,  effect  of  (F.  Barbour),  17139-41. 


<2 

Quality ; 

Acreage,  relation  to  quality — Extent  to  which  decline 
in  acreage  was  due  to  decline  in  quality 
(Col.  Sharman  Crawford),  1148;  (TF.  M'Col- 
lum),  4541;  (TF.  Wurnock),  4890.  4902,  4916; 
(TF.  Henderson),  5349;  (/.  H.  Cowan), 

5127-33;  (TF.  McGhee),  13724. 

Artificial ‘manures,  effect  of,  see  title  Manures. 

Averages  for  the  last  ten  years  (Capt.  HcrdmaiS), 
13459-60. 

Climate,  effect  on  quality,  ace  title  Climate,  sub- 
headings Deterioration  and  Quality. 

Coleraine  flax — Explanation  of  reputation  (Capt.  Herd- 
man),  13564-70. 

Continental  flax,  comparison  with,  strength,  etc.  (A. 

Fisher),  335-6,  378-9,  413,  416;  (If.  Birk- 
myre),  1561,  1566-9 ; (TF.  Buthcrford),  6820-1 ; 
(Capt.  Herdman),  13688-91;  (B.  Thompson), 

17459;  (J.  B.  Campbell),  17497-501. 

Courtrai  flax,  comparison  with  (.4.  Fisher),  343, 
353-4;  (J.  B.  Morrison ),  532,  603;  (.V. 

Birkmyre),  1668;  (J.  H.  Cowan),  5282-5; 

(B.  A.  Anderson),  16233;  (B.  H.  Beade), 
16712-5,  16768,  16770-81;  (B.  Thompson), 

17456.  ' 

Experiments  with  Irish  straw  at  Courtrai  (IF. 
Mcllroy),  829-32. 

Facilities  for  production  of  flax  in  Ireland  and  on 
the  Continent  (IF.  Mcllroy),  896-902,  912, 
1100-7. 

Superiority  of  Irish  flax  (C..  Cone  cry),  6001-8. 

Cultivation,  effect  of  changes  in  system,  etc.,  see  title 
Cultivation— General  cultivation. 


Quality— contd. 

Decline  in  quality  of  Irish  flax  (A.  Fisher),  359-61  378-9, 
474;  (J.  B.  Morrison ).  543-4,  559-61,  575; 
(IF.  Mcllroy),  978-80.  1032-3;  (J.  D. 

Sharkey),  2170-2;  (7.  G.  B»yd),  2791-4;  (T. 

Macafcc),  2923-5;  (J.  Hamilton),  2989-91, 

3007,  3035,  3042-60 ; (IF.  Carson),  3868-9 ; (B. 
Gregg),  4400;  (7.  .4..  Craig),  4617;  (7.  H. 

Cowan),  5047-8,  5125ra-6,  6192;  (7.  Paul), 

5909-10;  (C.  Conrcry),  5970-1;  (7.  Lough- 

rcy),  6277-8,  6287-91;  (7.  McDonald),  6627; 

(T.  IT.  Brooks),  6902;  (T.  Carson),  7133; 

(7.  Dowdall),  7254;  (7.  Lennon),  7339;  (7. 

Keenan),  7547a-60;  (A.  Cromie),  7811,  7897; 
(7.  T.  McLaughlin ),  8163-6,  8186,  8188,  8192, 
8207-10;  (B.  Dodd),  8414-8;  (B.  B.  Mur- 
phy), 8663,  8714-20;  (Bcv.  E.  A.  Foy), 
8931-2,  8957-8;  (P.  K.  McDonald),  9017-22; 
(7.  Webb),  9112-6;  (7.  McMahon),  9179, 

9189;  (B.  Grcacen ),  9441;  (T.  Crawford), 
9570;  (F.  Connolly),  9688;  (TF.  G.  Hocy), 
9861-2,  9967;  (7.  MacFarlane),  10292;  (G. 

Cummings),  10530;  (Capt.  Herdman),  13460, 
13461,  13533,  13540-3,  13636;  (7.  Foy), 

14112;  (TF.  H.  Faussctt),  14756-7;  (7.  TF. 

Stewart),  15323. 

Acreage,  relation  to,  see-  that  sub-heading. 

Causes,  refer  to  titles  Cultivation,  Labour,  Seed, 
Soil,  etc.,  also  names  of  processes,  e.g., 
Handling,  Scutching. 

Date  since  when  Irish  flax  had  declined  (.4.  Fisher), 
362,  375-6. 

Hand  dressing,  possibility  of  improvement  by,  after 
scutching  (7.  Paul),  5911-4. 

Demand  for  high-class  flax,  class  of  flax  which  was 
most  in  demand  (A.  Fisher),  343,  371-3;  (7. 
McC’ancc),  1956-60;  (7.  Young),  4068;  (7. 

TFc&6),  9099-102,  9110-11;  (A.  Wilson),  9731; 
(Capt.  Herdman),  13530-1,  13627-31;  (B.  A. 

Anderson),  16233,  16236-7;  (JR.  Thompson), 
17446,  17453-5. 

Districts,  variation  according  to  (A.  7.  Morrow),  8632; 

(Capt.  Herdman),  13563,  13594. 

Excellent  quality — Clonakilty  (A.  Deane),  15625-7. 
Growth,  relation  to  quality  (.4.  Fletcher),  399. 

Handling,  effect  on— Difficulty  of  handling  a bad  crop 
(R.  Gregg),  4401-4;  (7.  H.  Cowan),  6193-8; 

(7.  Loughrey),  6328-32;  (T.  Carson),  7168-9. 

Refer  also  to  title  Scutching. 

Handling — Quality  of  work,  effect  on  quality  of  flax, 
see  titles  Gating,  Handling,  Pulling, 
Scutching,  etc. 

Improvement  (S.  Boyd),  1477;  (S.  C.  Cupples),  7934; 

(7.  Kidd),  7972;  (T.  Morrow),  9388;  (T. 

Brannigan),  9636. 

Millisle  experiments,  results,  etc.,  sec  title  Millisle 
Experiments. 

No  decline  (TF.  Semple),  2352;  (A.  Hill),  3293;  (A. 

Gordon),  7046-7;  (C.  McMahon),  7431;  (TT. 

McMahon),  7684;  (7.  Bobinson),  8472,  8493-4; 
(R.  Morrison),  8581;  (P.  Leeman 1,  8818-9, 

8909-10;  (F.  Shepherd).  9276;  (B.  Craig). 

11215-6;  (7.  B.  Gamble),  11868;  (7.  7. 

Semple),  12429;  (H.  TF.  Woods),  12603; 

(M.  Hamilton),  12784. 

No  serious  or  general  decline  (B.  Thompson),  17488-9; 
(7.  B.  Campbell),  17534. 

Particular  years,  quality  in. 

1904-5  (A.  Fisher ),  375;  (7.  B.  Morrison),  655. 

1907-8  (7.  B.  Morrison),  557-9. 

Last  year’s  crop  (T.  Meeke).  6684-8;  (T.  Craw- 
ford), 9478-9,  9582;  (H.  Duff),  10691-2;  (7. 

7.  Semple),  12402;  (Capt.  Herdman),  13460, 
13534-7. 

This  year’s  crop,  appearance  of  (F.  Shepherd),  9278; 
(T.  Morrow),  9387;  (TF.  G.  Hocy).  9972. 
Periods,  good  and  bad  crops  coming  in  (T.  Meek), 
5689-90. 

Price,  relation  to  quality,  see  titles  Price  and  Economic 
Aspect — Value  of  industry. 

Rotation,  length  of,  effect  of  over-flaxing  on  small 
farms,  etc.,  sec  title  Rotation,  also  Size  of 
Farms. 

Seed,  quality  of,  effect  on  quality  of  flax,  see  title 
Seed. 

Uniform  quality,  absence  of  (7.  B.  Morrison),  602;  (TF. 

Mcllroy),  903-11;  (7.  Hamilton),  3035, 

3049-60;  (TF.  M'Collum),  4610-3;  (R.  7. 

Maeafec),  4931;  (TF.  Henderson),  5481-3;  (7. 

Lennon),  7367-61 ; (TF.  MeCausIand),  17873. 
Causes,  see  titles  Seed,  Sowing,  Steeping. 

No  short  stalks  in  witness’s  crop  (TF.  McMahon), 
7701. 

Potash  manures,  effect  in  producing  uniformity  (7. 
TF.  Stewart),  15361-2. 

Superiority  of  Belgian  and  specially  Courtrai  flax 
(A.  Ghekiere),  13433-8;  (Capt.  Herdman), 
13460,  13469,  13491-2,  13829. 
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Quality — contd. 

Varieties  of  qualify  (--i.  Fisher),  336. 

Yield,  relation  to  quality  (-1.  Fisher),  343;  {lit 
Foy),  8077-9;  (A.  Wilson),  9746. 


p.  E.  A. 


R 

Keade,  R.  H.,  Esq.,  D.L.,  of  York  Street  Flax  Spinning 
Company,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  representing  the 
Flax  Spinners'  Association. 

Evidence,  16676-799. 


Retting ; 

See  Steeping  and  Retting. 

Return  on  Flax : 

Sec  Economic  Aspect. 

Revival  of  Flax-growing : 

New  Districts,  extension  of  industry  to-  -Suggestion  (7. 
Campbell),  10817. 

Better  chance  for  flax-growers  than  in  increasing 
acreage  in  North  of  Ireland  ( T . 3 lacufcc), 
2866-70. 

Congested  districts,  suitable  land  near,  where  flax 
was  formerly  grown — Labour  difficulty  would 
not  arise  (T.  Macafcc),  2963-6. 

Conservatism  of  farmers,  difficulty  - Flax  would  have 
to  be  introduced  as  part  of  a mixed  tillage 
system  (2'.  Macafcc),  2967-9. 

Extent  of  revival  in  Cork,  work  of  Department,  etc. 
t Jl . Thompson),  17469;  (J.  B.  Campbell). 

17658-61,  17669-78. 

Instruction  that  would  he  needed  for  retting,  etc. 
(T.  Macafcc),  2969-72,  2977-8;  IT.  Craw- 
ford), 9552-5;  (J.  Campbell),  16880-5. 

McCausland.  Mr.,  case  of  [T.  Marafee),  2976. 

Scutchers  and  markets  question  (T.  Macafcc), 
2973-5. 

Suitable  districts  IF.  Barbour),  17012-4;  (7?  Thomp- 
son), 17462. 

Riga  and  Riga  Child  Seed; 

Refer  to  title  Seed. 


Rippling ; 

Continental  practice  {It..  Gregg),  4399;  [P.  G.  Sham), 

6798-9;  (.1.  T.  Clarke),  8366. 

Experiments  in  other  neighbourhoods,  extent  of  utility 
in  County  Armagh  {P.  G.  Share),  6684n-6. 
Experiments  suggested  (P.  G.  Shuic),  6684,  6691,;  (IF. 
JR.  Crawford),  10960-7. 

Agricultural  Station,  experiments  bv  Department  at 
(.4.  Deane),  16572-6,  16689-90’. 

Impracticable  in  Ireland  ( J . Peitrick),  4422;  {J.  Robin- 

son), 8487-9;  {Rev.  E.  A.  Foy),  8994. 

Labour  difficulty  (.5.  Gibson),  3758-60;  (.4.  T.  Clarke), 

8366-9. 

Method  of  drying  and  preparing  seed,  stage  at  which 
flax  was  rippled,  etc.  (.1/.  Birkmyrc),  1602-3, 
1714-6,  1811-2. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  green  rippling  on  Belgian  system 
(iV.  Birkmyrc),  1693-5,  1696,  1710. 

Practice  of  some  growers-— Dunmanwav  district  (.4. 
Deane),  15664. 

■ Profit  question— Value  of  seed,  cost  of  labour,  etc.  (3/. 

Birkmyrc),  1596-600,  1604-5,  1781-9,  1808-10; 
(T!  . M‘C.  Barklie),  1870-5;  (J.  Hamilton), 

2999-3001.  3026-7 — Experiment  never  re- 
peated, S061-4 ; (S.  B.  Knox),  3512-7;  {P. 

G.  Sham),  6799-800;  [T.  IT.  Brooks),  6913-4; 
(P.  O' Hare),  7500n-l;  (IF.  McMahon), 
7764-6,  7769-62;  (TF.  M.  Oliver),  16104, 
15120-7;  (.4.  Deane),  15589;  (F.  Harbour), 

16888,  17078-82. 

Quality,  yield,  etc.,  of  flax,  effect  on  (31.  Birkmyrc), 
1601,  1700-3,  1808;  (IF.  M'C.  Barklie).  1892-3; 
(P-  G.  Sham).  6801;  (F.  Shepherd),  9098-301; 
(/’.  Barbour ),  16888,  17078  9. 

Robinson,  James,  Esq. — Flax-grower  and  Sc utch-m  illo inner 
of  Ballynahinch. 

Evidence,  8457-537. 

Robson's  Auction  Mart  in  Belfast : 

Sec  title  Marketing — Auction. 

Rolling  Flax : 

Advantage  question  (J.  Carden),  15953-4. 

Care  needed  (J.  B.  Campbell),  17497,  17506. 

Suggested  employment  for  winter  months  if  farmer 
handled  his  own  flax  [F.  Barbour),  16889, 
17099-90,  17189-90. 

Ross,  James  A.,  Esq.— Representing  the  Londonderry 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture 

Evidence.  fiSfil-fiOH 


Rotation : 

Exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  flax— Question  whether  flax 
wore  more  exhausting  than  other  crons  (J 
Heron),  174,  202-6;  (J.  Mcllobcrt),  231-3 
313-5;  (Col.  Sharman  Crawford)  Ills  9’ 
1134;  (IF.  Ewart),  1186-7,  1269-72;  IS 
Boyd),  1491-7;  (.4.  Hill),  3293;  {.S',  n 

Knox),  3523,  3631,  3036;  (T.  Ginn)  3960 - 
(IF.  M'Collum),  4660;  (J.  A.  Ross)',  6624- 

(P.  U.  Shaw),  6751;  (.4.  Promic),  7895;  (7. 
IF.  Gillespie),  9240-2;  {J.  MacFarlane ) 

10404-11;  (H.  A.  Burke),  11049-52,  11083-8; 

(R-  Craig),  11224-5;  (7.  O’Mahony),  14973  - 

(J.  Deane),  10578,  15629. 

Grass  sued,  comparison  with  (.4.  J.  Morrow),  8638-9. 
Grazing  and  hay  crop,  effect  of  sowing  with  flax  as 
compared  with  oats  (J.  G.  Boyd),  2783-90; 
(T.  Mecca  fee),  2918;  (T.  Given),  3961-2;  [R 
Gregg),  4388;  (IF.  IFuraor*).  4909, 
Impoverishment  of  the  lurid  only  so  fur  as  concerned 
flax  itself  (R.  Craig),  11226. 

Impression  among  farmers,  told  against  an  increase 
in  acroagu  (.4.  Deane),  16648, 

Refer  also  to  sub-headings  New  Land  and  Length  of 
Rotation. 

Length  of  Rotation  followed,  period  which  should 
elapse  between  two  crows  of  flax  (7.  H. 
Cowan),  5267-70;  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6734,  6802, 

6803-6;  (.4.  McElraine),  6889;  (T.  IT. 

Brooks),  6974-5  ; (IF.  McMahon),  7680-1 ; (J. 
C ramie),  78’45-6,  7891-4;  (,S'H  C.  Clippies), 

7951-2;  [J.  Kidd),  8002;  (7.  A.  Butler), 

8034.  8036-8;  (.4.  T.  Clarke),  8231;  (P.  Let- 
man),  8848-9;  (Ret.  E.  A.  Foy),  8958-60; 
(T.  Crawford),  9483,  9583-7;  (7.  MucFar- 

leint),  10294-6;  (G.  Cummings),  10534-5;  (2. 
Duff),  10688;  (7.  Carson),  10921-4;  (R. 

Craig),  11222,  11285;  (7.  B.  Gamble), 

11916-8,  12049-55;  (7.  Taylor),  12129-31;  (7. 
7.  Semple),  12421-6,  12467-70,  12486,  12490; 
(H.  IF.  Woods),  12597-600,  12634-5,  12637; 
(.1/.  Hamilton),  12782-3;  (X.  IF.  Tipping), 
12980-90;  (IF.  McGhee),  13843-5;  (7.  Foy), 

1411.1;  (IF.  H.  Faiessi  tt),  14763.  14764-6;  (7. 
Carden),  15919-29;  (7.  Campbell),  16804. 
Land  in  Isa,  comparison  with  land  cropped  in 
regular  rotation  without  flax  (T.  Crawford), 
9583-7. 


Manures,  effect  of. 

Condition  of  the  land  fur  more  important  than 
the  land  not  being  fluxed  (7.  TF.  Stewart), 
15481-6. 

Kuinit  (S.  Boyd),  1430. 

Potash  a specific  against  f(nx  sickness  (7.  IT. 
Stewart),  15342-7,  15487,  15513-4;  (T. 

Kearney),  16797-9,  15829. 

Instances,  ease  of  man  who  sold  three  crops 
in  succession,  and  did  well  with  them 
(7.  TF.  Stewart),  16343-7. 

Time  tho  only  thing  to  restore  flax-growing 
properties  of  soil  (It.  Craig),  11229-30. 
Shorter  rotation,  effect  of — Effect  on  yield  and 
quality  of  over-flaxing  the  land  (T.  Craw- 
ford), 9482;  (IF.  G.  Hocy),  9863-6,  9875;  (A. 
Ghckierc),  13365-8;  (TI\  McGhee),  13725, 
13729-32,  13739-42,  13845-8;  (7.  Foy),  14102-7; 
(R.  Xnble),  16566;  (7.  Campbell),  16825;  (B. 
Varner),  17666. 

Small  farmers,  tendency  to  grow  flax  too  frequently, 
refer  to  title  Size  of  Farms. 

Two  years  in  succession,  flax  sown  in — Results. 

Failure  (It.  Craig),  11227-8,  11287;  (Capt.  Herd- 
man),  13466;  (IF.  McGhee),  13737-9, 

Good  or  fair  (7.  H.  Cowan),  5270;  (R.  Grcaeen), 
9440;  (T.  Craicford),  9482-3. 

New  land,  flax  grown  on — Qualitv,  eto.  (-S.  B.  Knox), 
3532-5;  (7.  H.  Cowan),  5271-5;  (A.  T. 

Clarke),  8302-4;  (R.  R.  Murphy),  8726 ; (Capf. 
Herdman),  13466;  (IF.  McGhee).  13849-50; 
(IF.  H.  Fausseti),  14877-80;  (7.  IF  Stewart), 
15342,  16347,  15348,  16488;  (T.  Kearney ), 

15821;  (J.  Carden),  16918-9. 

Place  of  flax  in  rotation,  nature  of  rotation  followed, 
relation  to  yield  and  quality,  etc.  (7. 
Heron),  6,  48-54;  (7.  McRobcrt),  230;  (Col- 
Sharman  Crawford),  1161 ; (S.  Boyd),  1440, 
1484-6,  1487-8;  (7.  G.  Boyd),  2783-4;  (T. 
Macafee),  2878;  (I).  Patterson),  3493-4;  \T. 
Given),  3960-7;  (C.  MacAuley),  4351 ; («• 

Gregg),  4387 ; (J.  Loughrey),  6163 ; (S.  7. 
McKeown),  6535;  (J.  A.  Ross),  6621-4;  (jr- 
P.  Shaw),  6752-6;  (E.  Fcgan),  7209 ; (/• 

Kecnan)  , 7541-7 ; (IT'.  McMahon),  7677-80, 

7682-3;  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8291;  (R- 

Murphy),  8663;  (J.  Marshall),  9169;  (T-  uf- 
ro,e),  9368-71;  (TF.  G.Hoey),  9857-60;  (T-Mat- 
• Farlane),  10290-1,  10401-3,  10605-15;  (G.  Cum- 
mings), 10527-9;  (H.  Duff),  10680-7;  (* 
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Eolation— contd. 

Place  of  flax  in  rotation,  etc.-  co.itd. 

Crain),  11222-3,  11296;  (7.  B.  Gamble), 

11900-3;  (7,  Taylor),  12126-8,  12137;  (7. 

Bates),  12199;  (7.  7.  Semple),  12419-20, 

12485-9;  (M.  Hamilton),  12771-81;  (N.  TV. 
Tipping),  13055-6;  (7.  McElhinney),  14045; 
(IK.  H.  Faussctt),  14713-6,  14759-62;  (7. 

O’Mahony),  14998-5004,  15010-12;  (A.  Beane), 
15630-1;  (T.  Kearney),  15702-5,  16767-70, 

15801;  (7.  Campbell),  16804. 

Barley  leave,  advantages  (7.  Ii.  Gamble),  11902-15, 
11977-82,  11996-2000,  12003;  (P.  Kelly),  14308- 
13. 

Belgian  praotios  (A.  Qhekicre),  13350-4. 

Changes,  decline  in  flax  growing  duo  to  change  (-4. 
Carruth),  9777-80. 

Comparative  merits  of  different  rotations  (.S'.  C. 

C apples),  7938-41;  (7.  Robinson),  8514-6. 
Different  methods  in  use  in  different  districts  (7.  H. 

Cowan),  5321-30;  (7.  Louglirey),  6302-5. 
Grubs,  extent  of  danger  from,  on  lea  land  (T.  Kear- 
ney), 15802-7. 

Methods  advocated  (TF.  Semple),  2343-8,  2353-4,  2359- 
60;  (Rev.  7.  Fawcett),  4846;  (7.  H.  Cowan), 
5206-11,  6214-9. 

Reasons  for  which  a farmer  grew  flax— It  was  a ques- 
tion of  rotation  (7.  G.  Boyd),  2765-8. 

Tillage  in  general,  decline  in,  effect  on  quality  and 
yield  of  flax  (7.  H.  Cowan),  5127-33;  (IF. 
McMahon),  7685. 

Cause  of  decline  in  acreage  (H.  A.  Burke),  11042. 
Correction— Proportion  the  same,  aoreage  under 
flax  was  very  much  larger  before  decline  of 
tillage  (T.  Meek),  5682-3. 

Turnips,  increased  cultivation  of,  effect  on  flax  crop  (A. 
McElvaine),  6854-8,  6891. 

Rug. 

See  title  Tow  and  Rug. 

Russian  Flax. 

Amount  grown  (IF.  Mcllroy),  723-5,  863;  ( Capt . Herd- 
man),  13509-11. 

Increase  (F.  Barbour),  16926. 

Statistics,  1893-1907  (R.  H.  Meade),  16690-1. 
Overproduction  during  last  thirty  years  (R.  H. 
Reade),  16691-2. 

Competition  with  Irish  flax,  dominating  influence  on 
price,  etc.  (7.  Young),  4068;  (Capt.  Herd- 
man),  13509-11,  13680;  (R.  A.  Anderson), 

16233-5;  (R.  Noble),  16564. 

Quality  of  Irish  flax  affected  (R.  Thompson), 
17446,  17455. 

Dew  retting  ( R . H.  Reade),  16736. 

Irish  demand  for  (Capt.  Herdman),  13509. 

Variation — Causes  (7.  B.  Morrison),  542. 

Price. 

Highest  prico  in  1910  (A.  Fisher),  428. 

Increase  (R.  H.  Reade),  16691. 

Lowest  price  (A.  Fisher),  412;  (R.  H.  Reade),  16787-8. 
Quality  and  yield  (A.  Fisher),  378;  (7,  B.  Morrison), 
569-72;  (IF.  Mcllroy).  982;  (7.  Young),  4094; 
(F.  Barbour),  16992. 

Sowing — Thinner  than  in  Ireland  (F.  Barbour)  ,16993. 
Working  cost  of,  as  oompared  with  Irish  flax  (72.  Noble), 
16564. 

Rutherford,  William,  Esq.,  J.P. — Scutch-millowner,  repre- 
senting the  Londonderry  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  5693-880. 


s 

Scott,  John,  Esq. — Flax-grower  and  scutch-millowner,  repre- 
senting the  Donegal  County  Committee  of. 
Agriculture  and  the  Peninsula  of  Inishowen. 
Evidence,  11513-613. 

Scutching. 

Amount  of  flax  scutched  in  one  mill  (7.  Loughrey), 
6340-1. 

Belgian  system  introduced,  expert  supplied  by  Flax 
Supply  Association  (72.  Dodd),  8454-6. 
Buildings,  see  sub-heading  Machinery  and  buildings. 
Charge  for  scutching  (7.  £7.  Boyd),  2832-3;  (D.  Patter- 
son), 3492;  (Dr.  72.  Love),  3564;  (7.  H. 

Cowan),  6079,  6213;  (7.  Smith),  5954-5;  (7. 
Loughrey ),  6201-3 ; (P.  G.  Shaw),  6676-7 ; (A. 
Gordon),  7067;  (IF.  McMahon),  7603-5;  (S. 
C.  Cupples),  7963-4;  (7.  Bell),  8105-7;  (72. 
Dodd),  8372-4;  (72.  72.  Murphy),  8691;  (P. 
Leeman),  8838-9;  (P.  K.  McDonald),  9010; 
(T.  Crawford),  9499;  (IF.  G.  Hoey),  9989-91; 
(7.  MacFarlane),  10382-3;  (G.  Cummings ), 
10691;  (R.  Craig),  11256;  (7.  S.  Hanna), 
11445;  (IF.  McGhee),  13872,  13874;  (A. 

Killen),  14555-6;  (IF.  H.  Faussett),  14871; 
(7.  Carden),  15873-5. 


Scutching— contd. 

Charge  for  soutching — contd. 

Continental  methods,  extra  charge  for  (A.  T. 
Clarke),  8255,  8257-8 ; (R.  Dodd),  8406-9 ; (72. 
R.  Murphy),  8691. 

Extent  to  which  charges  had  increased,  extent  to 
which  increase  covered  increased  cost  of 
labour  and  improved  quality  of  work  (A. 
Gordon),  7066-9;  (P*.  Carson),  7136o-7;  (7. 
Keenan),  7558-60;  (S.  C.  Cupples),  7965-6; 
(A.  T.  Clarke),  8256;  (P.  Leeman),  8841;  (7. 
Marshall),  9167;  (2'.  Crawford),  9500;  (IF. 
G.  Hoey),  9992-3;  (7.  MacFarlane),  10383-4, 
10386-7;  ( G . Cummings),  10622-6;  (7.  Scott), 
11531-6;  (N.  IF.  Tipping),  13112-6;  (T.  C. 
Perkins),  15960,  15982. 

No  increase  (Dr.  72.  Love),  3619-21 ; (IF.  Henderson), 
5501-5;  (P.  G.  Shaie),  6676-8;  (T.  Crawford), 
9500,  9515;  (IF.  G.  Hoey),  9914-9;  (7.  Mac- 
Farlane), 10324;  (IF.  McGhee),  13908-11;  (T. 
Kearney),  15841-4 

Question  whether  additional  care  was  given  with 
higher  charge  (7.  H.  Cowan),  5080-5. 

Return  to  farmers,  question  whether  prioes  would 
he  sufficiently  improved  to  recoup  farmers 
for  increased  cost  of  better  scutching  (M.  H. 
Walker),  621-3;  (M.  Birkmyre),  1644,  1731-46, 
1798-800  18304;  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8342-3;  (7. 
Marshall),  9149-63,  9164-8;  (T.  Crawford), 

9548;  (7.  MacFarlane),  10325-6;  (G.  Cum- 
mings), 10627-9;  (A.  Ghekiere),  13311-6, 

13394;  (Capt.  Herdman),  13598-600;  (7.  IF. 
Stewart),  15492-7 ; (7.  B.  Campbell),  17526. 
Buyers,  attitude  of — Extent  to  which  good  flax 
badly  scutched  spoilt  the  market  for  the 
better  scutched  flax  (7.  B.  Campbell),  17527-33. 
Quality  of  flax,  return  depended  on  (7.  7. 
Semple),  12440-2,  12491-5. 

Continental  methods,  comparison  with  Irish,  results 
obtained,  etc.  (IF.  Mcllroy),  942-51,  958-61; 
(37.  Hamilton),  12953-6;  (A.  Ghekiere), 

13413-25;  (7.  IF.  Stewart ),  15313-6. 
Co-operative  scutching,  improvement  effected,  etc.,  see 
title  Co-operation. 

Hand-scutching,  disappearance  of — Effect  on  yield  and 
price  (7.  Smith),  5643-5;  (IF.  Rutherford ), 
6877-8;  (7.  Smith),  5943-51;  (T.  P. 

Henry),  6077;  (P.  7.  O' Kane),  6080;  (H. 

A.  Burke),  11063. 

Date  of  disappearance  (7.  Smith),  5946-7. 

Heating  arrangements  in  mills,  none  needed  (T.  Bannt- 
gan),  9648. 

Inspection  of  mills,  suggestion  (C.  Convery),  5972, 
Labour. 

Class  of  labour  employed  (T.  Bannigan ),  9645. 
Difficulty  in  obtaining  labour  (TF.  McMahon), 
7776-6;  (7.  Webb),  9082,  8108,  9123-5;  (7. 
MacFarlane),  10384-5;  (IF.  H.  Faussett), 
14690,  14767-8. 

Employment  in  summer,  extent  of  migration — Mayo 
(IF.  H.  Faussett),  146924. 

Improvement  in  quality — Causes  (TF.  McGhee), 
13747,  13881-6. 

Payment,  mei-hod  of— Piece-work  ®.  payment  by 
time,  effect  on  quality  of  work,  etc.  (IF. 
Ewart),  1410-8;  (IF.  Henderson),  5410;  (C, 
Convery),  5972,  5983,  6021-7,  6053;  (P.  G. 
Shaw),  6669;  (T.  Crawford),  9500;  (TF.  G. 
Hoey),  9919;  (7.  Scott),  U536-7§  (I. McElhin- 
ney), 14033-6;  (R.  Noble),  16573;  (IF.  7. 

Corson),  17884-8,  17950. 

Combination  for  uniform  method,  suggestion 
(TF.  7.  Carson),  17962-4,  18000. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  piece-work  if  confined  to  a 
limit  (IF'.  7.  Carson),  17888-9.  17961. 

Source  of  supply— East  Yorkshire  (TF.  M.  Oliver ), 
1621 5a-6. 

Wages  (IF.  H.  Faussett),  14691;  (IF.  7.  Carson), 
17890. 

Comparison  with  wages  of  agricultural  labourers 
(IF.  H.  Faussett),  1493744. 

Inadequacy  (T.  Bannigan),  9642-5. 

Increase,  comparison  with  increase  in  charge  for 
scutching,  see  sub-heading  Charge. 

Piece  and  time  work,  comparison  of  earnings 
(IF.  7.  Carson),  17891. 

Machinery  and  buildings- 

Continental  buildings,  etc.,  comparison  with  (F. 
Barbour),  16889. 

Improvement  (7.  Paul),  6915-18;  (A.  Cromie),  7906-9; 
(TF.  7.  Carson),  17892-3. 

Improvement  needed  (H.  A.  Burke),  11056-9;  (F. 

Barbour),  16889,  17047-9. 

Quality  of  fibre,  different  styles  of  mill  suited  to 
different  qualities  of  fibre  (IF.  7.  Carson), 
17974-8. 

Rollers,  up-to-date  rollers  needed  (T.  Bannigan), 
9660-2. 
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Scutching— contd. 

Millisle  experiments,  refer  to  that  title. 

Number  of  mills,  extent  of  competition  among  mill- 
owners  (P.  <?.  Shaw),  6789-90;  (IK. 

McMahon),  7772-4;  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8262-3; 
in.  Dodd),  8381-2,  8431-2;  (27.  Morrow), 

9389;  ( S . A.  Burke),  11106-12;  (7.  Scott), 
11620;  (IK.  S.  Faussett),  14772-6;  (4. 

Deane),  16681-4,  16696,  16597-600,  16604, 

16664-61;  ( T . Kearney),  16711,  16787,  16838; 

(T.  C.  Perkins),  16963-70. 

Absence  of  facilities,  cause  of  decline  in  acreage— 
Sligo  (J.  Carden),  16872-3. 

Need  for  further  provision  assistance  Depart- 

ment— Suggestion  [J.  Carden),  16886,  16889- 
94  16896-7,  16932-44,  15962- 

Cost  question  (J.  Carden),  16898-901,  15921-2. 

Grievance  of  existing  owners  if  Department 
assisted  to  start  a third  mill  [A  Deane), 
16620-4,  16854-6. 

Position  of  new  mill,  question  of  making  use 
of  an  old  mill,  etc.  (A.  Deane),  15657-61. 

No  scutch-mills  in  England  (IK.  M.  Oliver ),  16116-9. 

Price,  quality  and  yield,  effect  on— Importance  of 
scutching  [7.  B..  Morrison),  593;  (W. 

Mcllroy),  918;  (A\  Small),  3368,  3376-8;  (J- 
B.  Cowan),  5085,  5221-2,  5277-85;  (7.  Webb), 
9117-22;  [J.  McMahon),  9184;  (7.  J.  Semple), 
12640;  (M.  Hamilton),  12785. 

Extent  to  which  price  and  quality  could  be  im- 
proved by  good  scutching  (IK.  Mcllroy), 
919-23;  (J.  B.  Campbell),  17497,  17506, 

17512. 

Over-scutching,  effect  of  (<7.  B.  Campbell),  1749/, 
17513-6. 

Return  to  farmers  for  expense  of  improved  scutch- 
ing, see  sub-heading  Charge — Return. 

Weighing  of  all  straw  on  arrival,  and  of  flax  and 
tow  produced,  suggestion  (F.  Barbour), 
16889,  17169-73. 

Pulling,  importance  of,  difficulty  and  waste  in  scutch- 
ing badly-pulled  flax  (IK.  Henderson),  6638, 
6543-6. 

Checking  and  squaring  before  sending  to  mill — 
Suggestion  (IT.  Henderson),  5540-2. 

Quality  of  work  (Dr.  R.  Love),  3661 ; {J . Smith),  5950-3 ; 

(P.  G.  Shaw),  6669,  6675;  (A. -IK.  Tipping), 
13057-8;  (A.  Killen),  14554,  14563-6. 

Acreage  under  flax,  effect  on. 

Decline  due  to  inferior  scutching  ( H . .4.  Burke), 
11027,  11033-6,  11055,  11063,  11078,  11083;  (J. 
Scott),  11617-S,  11529;  (J.  McElhinney), 

13989-90;  (J.  B.  Campbell),  17501-6. 

Increase  in  acreage  following  improvement  in 
scutching  ( J . O'Mahony),  14970. 

Decline,  improvement  needed  (IK.  Mcllroy),  017; 
(7.  Webb),  9082-4,  9108-9;  {J.  McMahon), 
9184;  ( T .Crawford),  9486;  (IK.  J.  Carson), 
17894. 

Department’s  prize  schemes,  effect  of,  see  title 
Prize  Schemes  for  Encouragement  of  Flax- 
growing. 

Farmers’  attitude — Insufficient  appreciation  of  dif- 
ference between  good  and  bad  work  (7. 
Campbell ),  16804;  (7.  B.  Campbell ),  17517-24; 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Charge — Return. 

Hurry,  effect  of- — Tendency  to  rush,  flax  through  the 
mills  in  order  to  catch  the  market,  see 
Marketing — Fall  in  price. 

Improvement  (3/_  H.  Walker),  620;  (IK.  Ewart), 
1228-9;  (J.  Thompson).  4461;  (IK.  M'Collum), 
4596;  (IK.  Wamock);  4917,  4928-9;  [A.  Gor- 
don), 7066;  (T.  Carson)),  7135;  (J.  Keenan), 
7556-7;  (7.  Kidd),  7971;  {A.  T.  Clarke),  8254, 
8342-3;  (7.  Robinson),  8483;  (A.  R.  Murphy), 
8664;  (P.  Leeman),  8817,  8840;  (P.  K. 

McDonald),  9023-6;  (T.  Crawford),  9501;  (A. 
Wilson),  9746;  (IK.  G.  Hoey),  9913-4;  (7.  Mac- 
Farlanc),  10323-4;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11439;  ( A . 
Ghckicrtf),  13311;  (Copt:  Herdman),  13614; 
[7.  McElhinney).  13999;  (7.  O'Mahony), 
14968;  (T.  Kearney), . 15794 ; (P.  Barbour), 

16917-22;  (7.  B.  Campbell),  17617,  17580; 
(IK.  7.  Carson),  17879-84. 

Co-operative  _ scutching,  improvements  effected 
by,  see  title  Co-opeTation — Scutching. 

Department’s  experts,  work  of  (T.  Kearney), 
15695,  16839-40. 

Christy,  Mr.,  work  of  in  Co.  Cork  (7. 
O’Mahony),  14969-72,  15022;  (T.  Kear- 

ney), 15788. 

Fluctuating  improvement  (IK.  Mcllroy).  668-76, 
810. 

Explanation  (IK.  Ewart),  1230. 


Scutching— contd. 

Quality  of  work,  etc.— contd. 

Improvement — contd. 

Possibility  of  further  improvement  (IK.  Ewart), 
1275-7. 

Spinners,  credit  due  to  (7.  Robinson),  8484. 

Millowners’  attitude  (7.  B.  Campbell),  17526-6. 

Open  market,  favourable  effect  (7.  H.  Cowan), 
5231-2. 

Quality  of  crop,  effect  on  scutching— Difficulty  of 
scutching  bad  flax  (7.  D.  Sharkey),  2102-10, 
2194-200;  (7.  G.  Boyd),  2792-3;  (A.  J. 

Macafee),  4931;  (7.  H.  Cowan),  6195-8, 

5216-6;  (IK.  Henderson),  5409;  (0,  Convery), 
5972,  6017,  6019,  6020;  (7.  Louyhrcy),  6332; 

(27.  Crawford l),  9577-8;  (7.  McElhinney), 

13990;  (7.  IK.  Stewart),  15316;  (IK.  J. 

Carson ),  17954,  17994-7. 

Classification  of  fibre  for  different  kinds  of 
scutching,  combination  suggested  for  (IK.  J. 
Carson),  17954-5. 

Satisfactory,  no  decline  ( Dr . R.  Love),  3662-3;  (7. 
H.  Cowan),  6077;  (7.  Loughrcy),  6200;  (A. 
Cromie),  7910-11;  (7.  A.  Bullet),  8064-5; 
(A.  T.  Clarke),  8250;  (G.  Cummings),  10590; 
(R.  Craig 0,  11254-5. 

Steeping,  effect  of  insufficient  steeping  (IK. 
Mcllroy),  876. 

Variation  (7.  Webb).  9103-4;  (N.  IK.  Tipping), 
12095a. 

Relations  between  farmers  and  mill-owners  (Dr.  R. 
Love),  3567;  (R.  R.  Murphy),  9201. 

Refer  also  to  title  Marketing,  sub-headings  Scutch- 
millownors  and  Value  of  flax. 

Rippling,  advantage  of  (F.  Barbour),  16888,  17078-9. 

Season  for  scutching,  best  time  of  year,  etc.  (IK.  Hen- 
derson), 6456,  5532-6;  (T.  Bannigan).  9646; 
(IK.  M.  Oliver),  16217-22;  (IK.  7.  Carson), 
17942-3.  17956-7 

Combination  to  prevent  too  early  scutching,  sug- 
gestion (IK.  7.  Carson),  17956-9. 

Drying  greon  flax  to  ripple  and  6cutch  in  next  year, 
difficulty  in  regard  to  (A.  R.  Murphy), 
9207-9.  . 

Late  in  season— Better  work  and  price  obtained  (S. 
McLouglilin),  9046-9,  9073-5. 

Length  of  season  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6790-1. 

Size  of  pieces— Smaller  pieces  needed  (7.  B.  Campbell), 
17497. 

Striking  of  flax,  importance  in  relation  to  scutching 
(IK.  Henderson),  6410-11,  5459-61. 

Tow  and  Rug,  see  that  title. 

Ventilation  and  cleaning  of  mills — Improvement 
needed  (T.  Bannigan),  9638-41,  9647 ; \H- 

E.  Brothers),  16510;  (F.  Barbour),  16889 

Continental  mills,  ventilation  in,  comparative  fan 
power  needed  (F.  Barbour),  17165-8. 

Cost  of  proper  ventilation,  question  of  (H.  a. 
Brothers),  16543-7.’ 

Finality  question  (H.  E.  Brothers),  16555-6. 

Erection  of  fans,  difficulty  in  regard  to— Instruction 
needed,  etc.  (A.  Cromie),  7912-9;  (T. Ban- 
nigan), 9663-6;  (H.  E.  Brothers),  16518-20, 

16526-7,  16534-8,  16541-4,  16548,  16557;  (”• 
Barbour),  17166;  (TK.  7.  Carson),  1/981-4. 

Health,  injury  to  (H.  E.  Brothers),  16523-4. 

Home  Office,  powers  of  (H.  Fj.  Brothers),  165  , 
16529,  16646. 

Labour. 

Attitude  of  workers  (IK-  McGhee),  13332-6;  ( 

E.  Brothers),  16648-50.  nr  T 

Length  of  time  worked,  effect  on  [ti- 
Brothers),  16541-2.  . t 

Supply  and  quality  effect  on  (H.  V^roth  ). 
16515-6,  16541;  (F.  Barbour),  16889,  17183-*- 

Mill-owners’  attitude  (H.  E.  Brothers),  16613,  1651/, 
16628,  16648.  . , T r„. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  ventilating  fans  (IK.  J. 

son),  17979-80.  j 

Prosecutions — Number,  amount  of  fines,  etc.  I 
Brothers),  16531-3,  16539-40. 

Satisfactory  conditions  in  some  mills  l 
Brothers),  16629-30. 

Seasons, 

see  title  Climate. 

Seed. 

Branding;  . —fries 

Inspector  to  be  sent  to  flax  seed  growing  , 
to  brand  all  seeds  Bent  to 
Suggestion.  , 

Opinion  against  (R.  7.  Macafee),  4»4  . 
Practicability  question  (IK.  Wamock),  94^*’ 
(r.  H.  Cowan),  5117-8,  5366-10. 
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Seed — contd. 

Chance  of  seed  after  two  or  three  years— Practice  i 
East  Yorkshire  (IF.  M.  Oliver),  15256-6) 
152630-6. 

Cleaning,  importance  of,  crops  spoilt  by  insufficient 
cleaning  (J.  MacFarlane),  10275-7;  ( 7 . S. 

Hanna),  11350-6;  (J.  Scott),  11640-1,  11683-6; 
(A.  JR.  KiUen),  14567-a 

Farmers,  cleaning  by,  extent  of  practioe,  etc  (7 
MacFarlane),  10369-71 ; ( 7 . Bates),  12201 
Improvement  (IF.  McCuusland),  17870. 

Drying,  method  of  (12.  V enter),  17713-6. 

Judging  and  testing  seed. 

Appearanoe,  extent  to  which  it  was  possible  to 
judge  by  appearance  ( 7 . Thompson),  8248- 
62;  (IF.  McMakori),  7632,  7700;  (12. 

Oreacen),  9413,  9449-50;  (22.  Craig),  11263-4; 
(J.  S.  Hanna),  11360-1;  (IF.  McGhee),  13868- 
64,  13902;  (J.  IF.  Stewart),  18526-31;  (22. 

F emer),  17774-6. 

Brand — Extent  of  reliance  to  be  placed  on  (IF. 

Rutherford),  5878;  (22.  Verner),  17678-82. 
Department,  testing  by — Suggestion  (22.  Dodd), 


Derry  County  Committee  recommendation  {J.  S. 
Hanna),  11386. 

Firm  supplying  seed  and  pedigree  of  seed — Only 
trustworthy  guides  (IF.  McGhee),  13865-7, 
13903. 

Germination  test,  value,  etc.  (22.  Gregg),  4391-2; 
(IF.  Henderson),  5366-7 ; ( C . Convery),  6038- 
40;  ( T . Crawford),  9487,  9588-9. 

Low  percentage  of  germination : 

Cause  (22.  Verner),  17687-8. 

Conditions  under  which  such  seed  should  be 
sold  (22.  Verner),  17684-6. 

Length  of  braird,  extent  of  reliance  to  be  placed 
on  (22.  Verner),  17689. 

Methods  (22.  Verner),  17683,  17692-3,  17716-9. 

Slipperiness,  not  size,  judgment  by  (J.  IF.  Stewart), 
15372,  15515-9,  15538. 


Method  of  purchasing  seed,  possibility  of  procuring 
good  seed,  etc.  (IF.  H.  Fa.ussett),  14779-82; 
[T.  C.  Perkins),  15960,  15983-5. 

Agents  sent  to  continent,  extent  to  which  growing 
crops  were  seen  and  selected  from  (22.  Ver- 
ner), 17720-4,  17758-60,  17768. 

Department,  assistance  by,  proposed  (IF.  H.  Fans- 
sett),  14635,  14667-71,  14781-2,  14888-9,  14810- 
11;  (T.  Kearney),  16716. 

Extent  of  assistance  given  in  Co.  Cork  (A. 
Deane),  15678-86. 

Guarantee  of  sale  by  Department,  merchants 
to  undertake  supply  on,  suggestion  (IF.  H. 
Faussett),  14783-5. 

Security,  question  of — Mill-owner  had  the  flax 
and  would  be  security  for  Department  (IF. 
H.  Faussett),  14671-3. 

Dutch  practice  in  regard  to  Pernau  Crown  {F.  .Bar- 
bour ),  17065-7. 

Expert  advice,  benefit  of  (7.  B.  Gamble)  11948, 
12007-8. 

Local  merchant,  purchase  from,  question  as  to  pos- 
sibility of  getting  good  seed,  price  charged 
for  credit,  etc.  ( J . O'Mahony),  15034-9;  (IF. 
H.  Faussett),  14869-70;  [J.  Carden),  16950; 
(T.  C.  Perkins),  16021-9 ; (IF.  McCausland), 
17866-7. 


Sources  of  supply  and  information  (R.  Verner), 
17669-72;  (IF.  McCausland),  17859. 

Probity  of  merchants: 

Department,  attitude  of  (22.  Verner),  17597. 
Farmers,  dependence  on  recommendations  of 
merchants  (R.  Verner),  17726-9. 

Importance — Reputation  of  merchant  should 
be  first  consideration  in  buying  seed  (22. 
Verner),  17668. 

Interest  of  merchants  in  maintaining  their  re- 
putation (IF.  McCausland),  17855,  17858, 

17869. 

Number  of  firms  who  would  not  sell  inferior 
seed  even  if  their  customers  wished  it  (R. 
Verner),  17597-603,  17807-13,  17648-54. 

Other  agricultural  commodities,  dealers  in, 
standard  of  probity  (22.  Verner),  17731-9. 
Scutch-millowners,  purchase  through  (IF.  McCaus- 
land),  17871. 

. Cost  of  carriage,  question  of  hardship  to  mill- 
owners  if  they  were  left  to  get  seed  (IF.  H. 
Faussett),  14660-60,  14825-6. 

Cost  price,  seed  furnished  for  by  witness  ( T . C. 
Perkins),  16960,  15980,  16022. 

Unsatisfactory,  specially  from  Russia  (22.  Noble), 
16666. 

Number  of  different  brands  on  Bale  in  Co.  Antrim  (J. 
Mamhbank),  2423. 


Ordering— Advantage  of  early  orders,  effect  of  farmers’ 
delay  in  placing  orders  (IF.  Mcllroy Q,  .817 ; 
(IF.  Ewart),  1507,  1248-9 ; (22.  Greacen),  9404, 
9447-8;  (T.  Bannigan),  9667;  (F.  Barbour), 
16888. 

Seed  merchants,  effect  on,  of  farmers’  delay,  extent 
to  which  merchants  waited  for  farmers  (A. 
Hill),  3325;  (2'.  Meeke),  5637-48;  (22.  Vre- 
ner),  17614-22,  17740-5. 

Price. 

Comparison  of  Dutch  and  Riga  seed  (27.  Wright), 
4063. 

Decline  [J.  Heron),  42,  139-40. 

Extent  of  difference  in  price  of  different  qualities 
of  seed  (P.  O' Hare),  7471 ; (IF.  McMahon), 
7631. 

Quality  of  seed. 

Acreage  under  flax,  relation  to,  effect  of  decline  in 
quality  of  seed  ( D . Warke),  4950;  {J. 

McDonald),  6628,  6634;  (22.  Dodd),  8396;  (T. 
Morrow),  9331;  [F.  Connolly),  9689;  (27.  A. 
Burke),  11026,  11028,  11063,  11078,  11083;  (/. 
Porterfield),  14400;  (IF.  H.  Faussett),  14635, 
14647,  14881. 

Appearanoe  of  Riga  and  Dutch  this  year  (IF.  Hen- 
derson), 5361-5. 

Belgium  and  Ireland,  comparison  of  seed  supplied 
to  [A.  Ghekiere),  13289-95. 

Comparative  merits  of  Dutch,  Riga  and  Riga  Child 
{J.  Heron),  124;  (7.  H.  Cowan),  5204-6,  6212; 
(P..  Lecman),  8866-7;  (S.  McLoughlin),  9078; 
(A-  Ghekiere),  13325. 

Sec  also  sub-heading  Decline. 

Decline  ( J . Heron),  42,  55,  129,  138-9;  (T.  Given), 
3922-3,  3946-7;  (IF.  M'Collu m),  4542,  4687-8, 
4608-9;  ( J . A.  Craig),  4719;  (Rev.  J.  Faw- 
cett), 4844;  (A.  Moore),  4851;  (D.  Warke), 
4952;  (J.  H.  Cowan),  6062;  (IF.  Henderson), 
5350,  5395  (J.  Paul),  5892;  (J.  Loughrey), 
6109;  (S’.  J.  McKeoicn),  6494-500,  6540-2;  (T. 
IF.  Brooks),  6911-2;  (A.  Gordon),  7075;  (J. 
Lennon),  7349,  7346,  7355-6;  (J.  Keenan), 

7638-9;  (7.  McLaughlin),  8187-8;  (<?.  Cum- 
mings), 10531-2;  (22.  Craig),  11259-69;  (7.  S. 
Hanna),  11358-61;  (.V.  IF.  Tipping),  12973-5, 
13061-3. 

Causes  (7.  Heron),  141. 

Demand,  decline  in  (R.  Greacen ),  9437. 
Feeding,  seed  saved  for,  sent  over  for  sowing 
(R.  Greacen ),  9411-2,  9425;  (7.  MacFar- 
lane),  10267-8;  (H.  A.  Burke),  11029-31. 
Immature  seed  sent  (R.  R.  Murphy),  8671; 

(7.  Porterfield),  14416-20,  14439-40. 

Inferior  flax,  seed  saved  from  (IF.  Ruther- 
ford), 5878-80. 

Price  of  sesd,  fall  in  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11367. 
Rippled  green  flax,  seed  saved  from,  alleged 
(T.  IF.  Brooks),  6912. 

Dutch  seed  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8235,  8282-3;  (22. 
Dodd),  8479 ; (22.  22.  Murphy),  8671,  8732- 
4;  (P.  E.  McDonald),  9012,  9027;  (22. 
Greacen),  9404-5,  9419,  9424. 

All  brands  of  Dutch,  deterioration  in  (22. 
Greacen),  9406-10. 

Riga — Not  deteriorated  to  the  same  extent 
as  Dutch  (22.  Greacen),  9451-2. 
Department,  seed  supplied  by — Quality  of  seed, 
effect  on  quality  supplied  by  merchants,  etc. 
(C.  Convery ) 6041-6;  (A.  T Clarke),  8236-8; 
(T.  Morrow),  9332-3,  9361-4;  (IF.  G.  Hoey), 
10014-7;  (7.  MacFarlane),  10269-71;  (7.  B. 
Gamble,)  11946-51;  (7.  Taylor),  12154-6;  (IF. 
H Faussett),  14801-9,  14882-94;  (7.  Carden), 
16948;  (22.  Verner),  17624-8,  17654,  17752-7. 
Farmers,  extent  of  readiness  to  he  guided  hy 
Department  (22.  Femer),  17776-9. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  continuance  ( 22.  Verner ), 
17764-7. 

Importance  of  good  seed  (Rev.  7.  Fawcett) . 4846; 
P.  O’ Hare),  7497;  (7.  IF.  Stewart),  15396-6; 
(7.  Campbell),  16804;  (F.  Barbour),  17167; 
(22.  Verner),  17625. 

Farmers,  extent  of  recognition  by,  extent  to 
which  farmers  were  willing  to  pay  for  good 
seed  (H.  Wright),  4064 ; (7.  T.  McLaughlin), 
8176;  (22.  Greacen),  9453-9;  (M.  Hamilton), 
12886-8;  (22.  Verner),  17604-6,  17613;  (IF. 
McCausland),  17857. 

Improvement  (IF.  Ewart),  1317-20;  (S.  Boyd),  1455-7 
(Rev.  J.  Fawcett),  4844-5;  (IF.  Henderson), 
5351 ; (S.  C.  0.  Guppies),  7935 ; (?'.  Barbow\, 
16888. 

Judging  and  testing,  sec  that  sub-heading. 
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Seed — contd. 

Quality  of  seed — contd. 

Packing,  effect.  of-Comparative  advanatges  of  bags 
band  barrels,  or  hogsheads  (J.  Heron),  124, 
130-7;  (2*.  Macafee),  2014-7,  2926-30;  (TP. 
Warnock),  4905,  4914;  (7.  Loughrey),  6110, 

6261;  ( T . IF.  Brooks),  6947-60;  {11.  R- 

Murphy),  8695;  {11.  Greaccn),  9438-9;  [It. 
Craig),  11270;  (IF.  McGhee),  13865-7 ; (21. 
Verner),  17711-3;  (IF.  McCausland),  17849. 
Cost,  comparative  cost  (if-  Verner),  17711;  (TF. 
McCausland),  17849. 

Date  at  which  bags  were  introduced  (IF . Mctaus- 
land),  17860-1. 

Quality  and  yield  of  orop,  relation  to  quality  of  | 
seed  ( J . B.  Morrison),  662-4,  677;  (M.  H.  I 
Walker),  629-30;  (/.  Marchbank),  2428-9  (T. 
Macafec),  2867-9  , 2862,  2911-3;  (J.  Thomp- 
son), 3206-12;  (.S'.  B.  Knox),  3647;  (if .7. 
Macafec),  4931 ; (J.  H.  Cowan),  6049 ; (M. 

M.  Mark),  6410;  (J.  Keenan),  7639;  (J.T.  . 

McLaughlin),  8210;  (if.  Dodd),  8388-91, 
8396,  8399,  8424;  (T.  Crawford),  9590-1; 

I A.  Wilson),  9744;  (J.  Daly),  9761-2;  (IF. 

G.  Hocy),  9968;  (7»  S.  Hanna),  11360-4;  (IF. 

H.  Faussett),  14758,  14766,  14903-S;  IT.  C. 
Perkins),  16987,  16021;  (if.  Noble),  16566;  (?’. 
Barbour),  16888;  (JR.  Verner),  17676. 

Instances  of  difference  in  crops  from  good  and 
bad  seed  (J.  IF.  Stewart),  16382-8. 

Uniform  quality,  absence  of — Extent  to  which 
seed  was  responsible  (J.  Hamilton),  3066-60; 

(IF.  M'Collum),  4610-3;  (IF.  Warnock), 

4893;  (JR-  7*  Macafee),  4931;  (J.  H. 

Cowan),  5194,  6311;  (J.  McLaughlin), 

8l92®-4® ; (if.  Dodd),  8425;  (7.  Daly), 

9761-2,  9756,  9768-70;  (N.  W.  Tipping), 

13063,  13065. 

White  blossom  seed,  crops  from,  see  title  White 
Blossom  Seed. 

Satisfactory— Very  slight  or  no  decline  (IF.  Semple), 
2306-7 ; (J.  Marchbank),  2423-30 ; (-4.  Hill), 

3322-4;  (IF.  Carson),  3845,  3867;  (H. 

Wright),  4023-4;  (if.  Gregg),  4374;  (IF. 

McMahon),  7631,  7699;  (-4-  Cromic),  7815, 

7895o ; (7.  Kidd),  7991;  (J.  A.  Buller), 

8063;  (JR.  Morrison),  8645,  8588;  {P.  Lee- 

man),  8907-8;  (Rev.  E.  A.  Foy ),  8933,  8954, 
8956;  (J.  Mars/tall),  9161;  (/.  McMahon), 
9180-2;  (F.  Shepherd),  9279-83;  (J.  B. 

Gambit),  11952;  (J.  J.  Semple),  12426-30; 

(M  .Hamilton),  128S9;  (J.  McNulty),  13152-4; 
(TF.  McGhee),  13754-5,  13851-3,  13898-903;  (P. 
Kelly),  14329-30;  (IF.  M.  Oliver),  15210-2; 

(A.  Deane),  16617,  16680;  (T.  Kearney), 

16698,  15808,  16810-9;  (IF.  McCausland), 
17888. 

Average  as  good  as  twenty  years  ago  (if.  Ver- 
ner), 17710. 

Season,  variation  according  to  (IF.  McCausland), 
17871. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Saving  Irish  seed. 

Soil,  suitability  to,  relative  importance  of  quality 
and  suitability  to  soil,  see  sub-heading 
Soil. 

Stook  shive,  question  of  relation  to  quality  of  seed 
(F.  Barbour),  17142-3. 

Variations  in  same  class  or  brand  (M.  M.  Mark), 
6407-9;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11453-8. 

Register  for  seed  merchants,  suggestion  (C.  Convcry), 
5973. 

Saving  Irish  seed  for  sowing  purposes. 

Appliances  needed  (J.  Porterfield),  14442-3. 
Experiments  by  Department,  suggestion  (TF.  TFar- 
nock),  4925-6;  (if.  J.  Macafee),  4931,  4942-3; 

(J.  H.  Cowan),  5119-20;  (TF,  Henderson), 
5402-6;  (J.  Loughrey),  6111-22;  (T.  Craw- 

ford), 9486-92;  (J.  S.  Hanna),  11392. 

Derry  County  Committee  recommendation  (J.  S.  \ 
Hanna),  11392. 

Fibre,  effect  on,  question  of  deterioration  (J.  \ 
Heron),  188-9;  (S.  B.  Knox),  3507,  ?50P; 
(Rev.  J.  Fawcett),  4842;  (IF.  Warnock), 
5009-10;  (T.  Meek),  5650;  (J.  Porterfield), 

14444-7;  (J.  Campbell),  16806-13. 

Good  stalks,  importance  of  saving  from  (T.  Craw- 
ford), 9590-1. 

Heating,  tendency  to,  difficulty  in  the  way  of  saving 
seed  (S.  B.  Knox),  3517. 

Method  employed — Thrashing,  etc.  (S.  B.  Knox), 
3507,  3511. 

Millisle  experiments  (7.  Campbell),  16819-21;  (J.  G. 

Crawford),  18061,  18063-4,  18066. 

Not  the  practice  in  Ireland  (J.  Heron),  66-8;  (IF. 
Mellroy),  1066,  1072. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (7.  Campbell),  16804-6. 


Seed— contd. 

Saving  Irish  seed,  etc. — contd. 

Practicability  in  view  of  Irish  climate,  results  of 
experiments,  etc.  (J.  Heron),  55-69;  (IT. 
Ewart),  1357-8;  (7.  Hamilton),  3066-9;  (J 
Patrick),  4419-21,  4424-6;  (.If.  J!/.  Murk)i 
6419-22;  [T.  IF.  Brooks),  6914;  (P.  O’Hare), 
7503-4;  (It.  Dodd),  8400-5;  (J.  Scott),  11687; 

(7.  IF.  Stewart),  15466-7 ; (7.  Campbell). 
16823. 

Department’s  experiments. 

Result? — V arying  success  (J.  IF.  Stewart), 
15391-2. 

Straw  selected,  criticism  of  (J.  IF.  Stewart), 
15393-5,  16635-8. 

Refer  also  to  title  Drying  Flax. 

Profit  question  (S.  B.  Knox),  3518;  (7.  IF.  Stewart), 
15360-4. 

Quality  of  home-grown  seed  (7.  Heron),  65,  151-3, 
190-1;  (S.  B.  Knox),  3607,  3510;  (D. 

Warkc),  4963-4;  (P.  O' Hare),  7505;  (F. 

Shepherd),  9297 ; (M.  Hamilton),  12895-6. 

Appearance  compared  with  imported  seed — East 
Yorkshire  (IF.  M.  Oliver),  16250-2. 

Selection  from  long  stalks  of  a first-class  home- 
grown crop,  suggestion  (7.  IF.  Stewart), 
16354-9,  15372,  15633-4. 

Agency,  advantage  of  experiments  by  selected 
farmers  rather  than  by  Department  (J.  IF. 
Stewart),  15560-3. 

Cost  of  scheme — Utilization  of  money  now  given 
to  County  Committees,  suggestion  (J.  IF. 
Stewart),  16490,  15544-9. 

• Deterioration  with  time,  question  whether  a 

change  of  seed  would  be  neoassary  (7.  IF. 
Stewart)  15654-7. 

Practicability — Amount  of  seed  required,  ques- 
tion whether  enough  could  be  saved  (7.  TF. 
Stewart),  16375-8,  15520-4®. 

Results  of  witness’s  experiments  (7.  IF.  Stewart), 
15464-5. 

Saleotion  of  crop — East  Yorkshire  (TF.  3f.  Oliver ), 
16263. 

Stage  at  whioh  flax  should  be  pulled  (if.  Verner), 
17688,  17694-8. 

Practice  in  East  Yorkshire  (IF.  Jli-  Oliver), 
15253-4,  16265-72. 

Same  as  at  present  (7.  IF.  Stewart),  16365-71, 
15560-2. 

Selection  on  foot  of  crop  from  which  seed  was  to  be 
saved  by  inspector  of  Department  sent  to 
Continent  for  the  purposc—Suggestion  ( J . 
Loughrey),  6103;  (7.  MacFarlane),  10259, 

10272-4a;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11386;  (M.  Hamil- 

ton), 12890-1;  (J.  IF.  Stenoart),  15390;  (if. 
Verner),  17769-72.  . 

Cost,  question  whether  benefits  would  justify  expense 
(7.  S.  Hanna),  11387-90. 

Derry  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  suggastion 
(7.  S.  Hanna),  11385-6. 

Dutch  merchants,  methods  of— Results  obtained, 
etc.  (if.  Noble),  16573. 

Objection — Best  fields  of  flax  did  not  always  produce 
the  best  seed  (A.  Ghekiere),  13317-21. 
Pedigree  of  seed,  difficulty  in  regard  to  ascertaining 
(A.  Ghekiere),  13324-5.  , , 

Practicability  question — -Difficulty  of  following  seed 


till  shipped,  eto.  (TF.  Henderson),  5394-401; 
(7.  Loughrey),  6104-7;  (M.  M.  Mark).  6413-8; 
(if.  Greacen),  9421-3;  (7.  MacFarlane), 

10260-6,  10369-68;  (M.  Hamilton ),  12892-3; 

(A.  Ghekiere),  13322-4;  (7.  W.  Stewart), 

15389,  15558-9.  , . 

Stage  at  whioh  selection  should  be  made  (•“• 
Greacen),  9420-3,  9434.  , 

Soil,  suitability  to — Relative  importance  of  quality  woo 
suitability  to  soil  (7.  Heron),  179-80;  (IF- 
Ewart),  1250-3,  1278-83,  1331-6;  (J.  March- 

bank),  2596-8;  (Dr.  if.  Love),  3656-62;  ja. 
Wright),  4056-64;  (IF  .M'Collum),  4635-6, 

(D.  R.  Aiken),  4990-1;  (7.  H.  Cowan), 

5053-8;  (IF.  Henderson),  5448-50;  (J.Pam, 
5893-5;  (O.  Connery),  6047-9;  to-  • 

McKeown),  6480-1;  (7.  A.  Ross),  foSi-B; 

G.  Shaw),  6816-8;  (.4.  Mcmvafne}' 

(T.  W.  Brooks),  6916-7;  (A.  Gordon),  7076-8“. 
(T.  Carson),  716(3;  (C.  McMahon),  '425:  l^; 

O’Hare),  7498-9;  (IF.  McMahon),  7633-6. 

U-  Cromie),  7816-22,  7896;  (7-  A.  Bull#), 
8076-84®;  (-4.  T.  Clarke) 

Dodd),  8426-7;  (if.  Morrison),  8546-9,  8583-w  , 
ts.  Xvrph,).  8733-4; 

8820-5;  (S.  McLoughhn),  9051-8.  £ 

Greacen),  9468-8®;  (A.  Carruth)  9781-5,  ■ 

G.  Hoey),  9926-31;  (7.  ^fo  Ts 

10278-82;  (G.  Cummings),  ■°.5”  “j™  L.' 

Duff),  10673-81;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  114^^; 

(7.  Scott),  11541;  (7.  B.  Gamble),  12009-1  , 
(7.  7.  Semple),  12516-20;  (A.  f^ekiere,‘ 

13272-4;  (IF.  H.  Galbraith),  14493-8. 
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Seed— contd. 

Source  of  supply : 

Record,  extent  to  which  record  was  kept  (R.  Kee- 
ner), 17674-5. 

Ultimate  source  (It.  Venter),  17673. 

Variety  used. 

Dutch  (IK.  Henderson),  5448-50 ; (7.  Paul),  5893 ; (A. 
Cromie),  7816,  7818;  (P.  Zeeman),  8820-5; 
(Rev.  E.  A.  Foy),  8934-6;  (F.  Shepherd), 
9279-80;  (IK.  G.  Hoey),  9926;  (G.  Cum- 

mings), 10592-3;  (7.  Campbell),  16804;  (R. 
Vemer),  17761-2. 

Riga  Child  (T.  Morrow),  9377-80;  (T.  Banni- 
gan),  9668-9;  (7.  Daly),  9761-4;  (7.  B. 

Gamble),  12006;  (-4.  Killcn),  14566. 

Guarantee  given  with  Riga  Child  (R. 
Greacen ),  9436-6. 

Riga  (7.  A.  Craig),  4754;  (7.  loughrey) , 6301, 
6362;  (S.  7.  McKcown),  6477;  (/<.  Mor- 
rison), 8546,  8549;  (S.  McLaughlin),  9051-3; 

(7.  Marshall),  9162;  (7.  McMahon),  9181-2; 

(12.  Craig),  11264;  (7.  S.  Hanna),  11487-8; 

(7.  Scott),  11638-9;  (7.  7.  Semple),  12513, 

12519;  (IK.  McClure),  12688-92;  (M.  Hamil- 

ton), 12882-6;  (7.  Foy),  14129-33;  (IK.  H. 
Galbraith),  14493;  (IK.  M.  Oliver),  1512^-30, 
16164-5,  15214-5;  (-4.  Deane),  15617,  15632-6. 

Increase  in  use  of  Riga  (7.  Marchbank),  2696; 

(5.  Grcacen),  9414-8,  9467. 

Pornau  Crown  (IK.  H.  Faussctt),  14896-8;  (T. 

0.  Perkins),  15992-3. 

Introduction  by  witness  (F.  Barbour),  17064. 
Riga  till  quite  recently  (7.  B.  Gamble),  12006. 
Substitution  of  one  variety  for  another,  possibility 
of  detection,  etc.  (It.  Verner),  17774-6, 
17780-1. 

Semple,  J.  J.,  Esq. — Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  representing 
the  North-West  Farmers’  Defence  Assoeia- 

Evidence,  12390-580. 

Semple,  W.,  Esq. — Representing  Belfast  Co-operative  Flax- 
growers'  Society. 

Evidence,  2252-360. 

Sharkey,  J.  D.,  Esq. — Lyle  House,  Purdysbum,  Belfast. 
Evidenoa,  2084-251. 

Shaw,  P.  Geo.,  Esq.,  J.P. — Flax-grower,  representing  the 
Armagh  County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 
Evidence,  6655-829. 

Shepherd,  Ferguson,  Esq.— Flax-grower,  Markethill. 
Evidenoa,  9260-304. 

Shields,  Robert,  Esq.— Inspector  of  Fisheries,  representing 
the  Ballycastle  Board  of  Conservators  of 
Fisheries. 

Evidence,  3387-477. 

Size  of  Farms 

Amount  of  flax  grown  by  largo  and  small  farmers  (7. 

Heron),  171-2;  (7.  McRohcrt),  218,  221-2, 
285-8;  (if.  H.  Walker),  631-4;  (Col.  Shar- 
man  Crawford),  1120;  (7.  G.  Boyd),  2782; 

(Z\  Macafee),  2960;  (S.  B.  Knox),  3538-40; 

(Dr.  R.  Love),  3556-7 ; (S.  Gibson),  3694 ; 

(T.  Given),  3993-6;  (IK.  Henderson),  5363-4; 
(7.  Paul),  5924-5;  (7.  Loughrey),  6360;  (M. 

M.  Mark),  6412;  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6821-4;  (A. 

McElvaine),  6838;  (T.  Carson),  7131;  (7. 

Dowdall),  7230-1;  (P.  O' Hare),  7509;  (A. 

Cromie),  7823;  (S.  C.  Oupplcs),  7954-6;  (7. 
Kidd),  7986-7,  7990,  8001;  (7.  A.  Buller), 

804S-9 ; U.  T.  Clarke),  8230  1;  (R.  Dodd), 

8419;  (It.  R.  Murphy),  8652,  8656;  (P.  Lee- 
man),  8846;  (P.  Lav  cry),  9311;  (T.  Craw- 

ford), 9477;  U.  Carruth),  9797-9;  (IK.  G. 
Hoey),  9843-4;  (7.  MacFarlane),  10296-7;  (G. 
Cummings),  10536-6a;  (H.  Duff),  10689-90; 

(IK.  R .Crawford),  10970-2;  (H.  A.  Burke), 
11037-40;  (R.  Craig),  11210-4;  (7.  S.  Hanna I), 
11330-4;  (7.  Scott),  11623-4;  (7.  Carson), 

11917-8;  (7.  Taylor),  12132-4;  (Capt.  Herd- 

man),  13637;  (7.  Foy),  14109;  (E.  McFeely), 
14184-5;  (P.  Kelly),  14324-5;  (A.  R.  Kilim ), 
14542-3;  (IK.  H.  Faussett),  14704-10,  14769, 
14827-31. 

Reasons  why  the  large  farmer  had  given  up  flax  (7. 
Marchbank),  2572-6. 

See  also  sub-heading  Labour. 

Handling,  question  whether  small  or  large  farmers 
handled  their  flax  better  (7.  Marchbank), 
2545-6;  (T.  Crawford),  9481,  9559;  (7. 

Keenan),  7540;  (Capt.  Hcrdman),  13655-7; 
(M.  McGhee),  13727;  (R.  Verner),  17660-5. 


Size  of  Farms — contd. 

Labour  difficulty,  relation  to — Extent  to  which  small 
farmers  had  the  advantage  in  respect  to 
labour  (7.  Heron),  173-4,  289;  (7.  McRobert), 

218,  289;  (7.  Marchbank),  2574-5;  (S.  Gib- 
son), 3695;  (T.  Given),  3993,  3995-6;  (C. 

MacAuley),  4329;  (7.  Paul),  5925;  (P.  G. 

Shaw),  6822-4;  (A.  McElvaine),  5838;  (T. 
Carson),  7132;  (7.  Dowdall),  7230;  (P. 

O’Hare),  7510;  (S.  C.  Cupples),  7954-6;  (7. 
Kiddl,  7987,  7990,  8001;  (7.  -4.  Buller),  8950-1, 
8069;  (R.  R.  Murphy),  8659;  (T.  Craw- 
ford), 9477;  (IK  .G.  Hoey),  9845;  (7. 

MacFarlane),  10296-7;  (G.  Cummings), 

10536-7;  (7.  Scott),  11523-4;  (R.  H.  Reade), 
16703. 

Quality,  relation  to— Question  whether  large  farmers 
grew  better  flax,  tendency  of  small  farmers 
to  overflax  their  land,  etc.  (7.  McRobert), 
222o-5,  287-8;  (IK.  Mcllroy),  1036-43;  (7. 

Marchbank),  2501-2,  2540-4,  2571;  (P.  G. 

Shaw),  6805;  (7.  Dowdall),  7229,  7232;  (P. 

O' Hare),  7510;  (.4.  Cromie 1,  7824-5;  (S  C. 
Cupples),  7951-2;  (7.  Kidd),  8002-i;  (7.  A. 

Buller),  8050;  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8231-2,  8297, 

8301;  (R.  Dodd),  8419-21;  (R.  R.  Murphy), 

8721,  8736-8;  (T.  Crawford),  9480,  9568-9; 

(IT.  G.  Hoey),  9865-8,  9983-5;  (7.  MacFar- 
lane),  10298-9;  (7.  Carson),  10918-9;  (Capt. 

Herdman),  13638-41,  13659;  (7,  Foy),  14113; 

(E.  McFeely),  14159-63;  (R.  H.  Reade),  16703, 
1.6708. 

Large  farmers,  encouragement  to  grow  flax,  pro- 
posed (7.  McRobert),  218,  221,  222a,  225, 
284-6 

Small,  Nathaniel,  Esq.— Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  repre- 
senting North  Antrim  Agricultural  Associa- 

Evidence,  3326-86. 

Smith,  John,  Esq.— Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  representing 
the  Innisrush  Co-operative  Farmers'  Society, 
Limited. 

Evidence,  5936-65. 

Soil:— 

Class  of  soil  best  suited  to  flax  (7.  Heron),  46,  145,  147  j 
(TK.  Semple),  2355,  2358;  (J.  Hamilton), 

2982-4,  2990-1,  3030-1;  (7.  Thompson),  3177; 

(R.  Dodd),  8422-3;  (P.  Lceman),  8876-7;  (7. 
Marshall),  9160;  (7.  Marshall),  9172;  (IK. 

H.  Faussctt),  14710-2;  (7.  IK.  Steicart), 

15281-2. 

Climate,  effect  of — Heavy  soil  more  affected  by  bad 
seasons  than  light  (7.  G.  Boyd),  2817-8;  (7. 
Hamilton),  2985,  3025,  3030;  (7.  Thompson), 

3176;  (-V.  Small),  3329-30;  (R.  Gregg), 

4371. 

Exhaustion  by  flax,  see  title  Rotation.. 

Heavy  soil,  prevalence  in  Ireland— Absence  of  any  such 
soil  as  that  of  Courtrai  district  (A. 
Ghekicrc),  13405-12. 

Importance  of  suitable  soil,  effect  of  soil  on  yield  and 
quality  (IK.  Mcllroy),  1042-3;  (A.  Hill), 
3293-4;  (P.  Zeeman),  8875;  (Capt.  Herd- 

man),  13486,  13640,  13654;  (P.  Kelly), 

14326-8;  (IK.  H.  Faussett),  14635,  14640, 
14648.' 

Mountain  land,  flax  grown  on  (Capt.  Herdman), 
13640,  13658. 

Method  of  cultivation,  relation  to,  different  treatment 
needed  for  different  soils  (7.  Heron),  177-8; 

(7.  Thompson),  3175. 

Seed,  suitability  to  soil,  see  title  Seed. 

Steeping — -Nature  of  soil  at.  sides  and  bottom  of  dams; 

effect  on  colour,  quality,  etc.,  see  title 
Steeping — Soil  and  water. 

Varieties  of  soil  in  same  field,  obstacle  to  flax-growing 
(A.  Deane),  15628. 

Comparison  with  continental  conditions  (F.  Bar- 
bour), 16987-9. 

Sowing : — 

Amount  sowed  to  the  acre  (Dr.  R.  Love).  3628-31;  (S. 

, Gibson),  3740-3;  (T.  Given),  3939-40;  (S'. 

Wright),  4040;  (C.  MacAuley),  4346;  (G. 

Henderson),  4431-2;  (TK.  Henderson),  5360; 
(C.  Convery),  6013;  (7.  Loughrey),  6172; 

(A.  Gordon),  7084;  (G.  Forsythe),  7124-5; 

(7.  Dowdall),  7248-9;  (7.  Lennon),  7342;  (7. 

Kidd),  7981;  (7.  A.  Buller),  8045  (7.  Bell), 

8124;  (R.  R.  Murphy),  8721;  (Rev.  E.  A. 
Foy),  8955;  ( P . K.  McDonald),  9013;  (7. 

Daly),  9765-7;  (TK.  G.  Hoey),  9945-6;  (7. 

MacFarlane),  10380;  (H.  Duff),  10755;  (7. 

Carson),  10930;  (7.  Scott),  11564;  (7.  7. 

Semple),  12466;  (IK.  H.  Faussctt),  14783; 
(IK.  M.  Oliver),  16163;  (T.  C.  Perkins), 

15977-9. 
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Sowing — contd. 

Amount  sowed  to  the  aero — contd. 

Quality  of  seed  and  condition  of  land,  relation  to 
Iff,  Cummings),  10532. 

Earlier  sowing  in  order  to  allow  of  flax  being  pulled  in 
July,  suggestion — Question  of  danger  from 
frost,  failure  of  Coleraine  expert’s  experi- 
ment, etc.  (F.  Harbour),  16888,  17117-20, 
17146,  17149. 

Methods  (J.  Loughrey),  6167-8. 

Fiddle  machine,  introduction  (J.  B.  Gamble), 
12029-32. 

Uneven  sowing,  bad  effects  of — Need  for  machine 
that  would  distribute  the  seed  evenly  (T. 
Meeke),  6631-6,  5676-7. 

Period  of  the  year  at  which  flax  should  be  sown,  effect 
of  late  sowing  in  Ireland,  etc.  (TF.  Mellroy), 
656-66,  873-5;  (28.  28.  Murphy),  8748-51;  (P. 
Zeeman),  8869-70,  88824;  (P.  Shepherd), 

9277. 

Thick  and  thin  sowing,  advantages  compared  (IF. 

Ewart),  1290 ; (27.  Wright),  4040 ; (C. 

MacAuley),  4347;  (T,.  Meek),  5630-1,  5660, 

5678-9;  (4.  Gordon),  7085-7;  (C.  McMahon), 
7412;  (J.  S.  Banna),  11346-8;  (T.  Kearney ), 
15808;  (/.  Campbell),  16854;  (28.  Verncr), 
17690-1. 

Seed,  variety  of — Thicker  sowing  required  with 
Riga  than  with  Dutch  (T.  Meek),  6649-50 

Weather  conditions — Importance  of  sowing  in  dry 
weather  (T.  Meek),  5628-30;  (J.  T.  McLaugh- 
lin), 8176. 


Speculative  Character  of  Flax  Crop : 

See  title  Uncertainty. 


Spinning  Industry: 

See  Linen  Industry. 

Spreading : 

Colour,  effect  on  (IF.  McMahon),  7658-9. 

Daw  retting,  see  title  Steeping  and  Retting. 

Objection  to — Deterioration  of  quality  (TF.  McMahon), 
7595,  7628-30,  7657,  7686-8. 

Turning  on  spread  held,  advantage  of,  continental 
practios  (.4.  Ghekiere),  13403,  13442. 

Weather  and  quality  of  crop,  advantage  dependent  on 
(4.  T.  Clarke),  8334-7;  (28.  Craig),  11253. 

Squaring  Flax: 

Importance,  effect  on  price,  etc.  {J.  B.  Campbell),  17507-11. 
Standard  of  Living— Rise  in: 

Effect  on  acreage,  especially  in  small  farms  IB. 
Verncr),  17693. 

State  Assistance : 

See  Government  Assistance. 


Steeping  and  Retting: 

Artificial  retting,  use  of  warm  or  hot  water— Effect  on 
oolour,  quality,  etc.  (4.  Ghekiere),  13381; 
(Capt.  Berdmarh),  13697-700;  (TF.  M.  Oliver ), 
15131-8,  15166-70,  15174-8,  15188-93;  (J.  TF. 

Stewart),  15459. 

Millisle  experiments : 

Reason  for  resort  to,  refer  to  that  title,  no  other 
means  of  dealing  with  flax  in  large  quanti- 
ties—Yorkshire  (IF.  M.  Oliver),  15227-9, 
15246-9. 

Cleaning  out  dams,  advantages  [M.  B.  Walker),  642-3; 

(28.  Morrison ),  8582,  8593-604. 

Continental  methods,  comparison  with  Irish  methods, 
etc.  (28.  B.  Reade),  16734-7. 

Courtrai  methods— Department’s  experiments  at 
Courtrai  with  Irish-grown  flax  (TF.  Mellroy), 

Covering  flax  while  in  pond,  advantage  (M. 
Bamilton),  12951-2. 

Layer  86Q2Ud  PUt  °“  StSeP  Morriton)< 


Lys  system,  effect  on  yield— Only  the  best  lots 
. brought  to  the  Lys  (7.  W.  Stewart),  15460-4. 

Superiority  (28.  R.  Murphy),  3683,  8697-9 

Weather  conditions,  effect  of— More  reliable  weather 
conditions  on  the  Continent  (28.  28.  Murphy), 

Defective  methods  (4.  T.  Clarke \ 8276;  (78.  Morrison) 
8551-6,  8595-8;  (J.  Webb)  9082;  (T,  Craw- 

ford),  9577-8. 

ConservatiW^of  Irish  farmers  (TF.  Mellroy),  666,  661, 

Haphazard  and  antiquated  methods  in  use  in  Ire- 
land (Capt.  Berdman),  13460. 

Natural  facilities: 

Existence  of  (TF.  B.  Webb),  17787; 

Possibility  of  improvement— Ballynahinch  (28 
Morrison),  8557-67,  8697.  1 


Steeping  and  Retting — contd. 

Dew  retting,  retting  on  grass. 

Desirable  if  practicable  (4.  T.  Clarke),  8276-6,  8287-8 
8330-46. 

Quality  produced,  etc. — East.  Yorkshire  (TF.  31 
Oliver),  16229-31. 

Yield,  effect  on  (28.  B.  Rcudc),  16736-7 ; IF.  Bar- 
bour), 17094-6,  17098. 

Flax  water,  disposal  of— Prosecutions  under  fishery 
laws,  etc.,  sec  title  Fishery  Laws. 

Importance,  effect  of  onrelessness  on  quality,  etc.  (IF. 

Mellroy),  656;  (J.  V.  Sharkty),  2104,  2106; 

(llev.  E.  4.  Fay),  8944;  (28.  Verncr),  17627; 
(IF.  McCausland),  17861. 

Instruction  or  expert  supervision,  needed  for  farmers 
(IF.  B.  Webb),  17786;  (IF.  J.  Carson),  17992-3, 

Lough  or  large  pond  or  dam,  question  of  steeping  in 
(F.  Shepherd),  9292-5. 

Arrangement  of  flax  in  lough  (28.  Morrison),  8608-9. 

Clay  Lough,  advantages  of  steeping  in  (28.  Verner), 
17628. 

Comparison  with  dam  steeping,  effect  on  quality, 
yield  and  colour  (J.  Boron),  154-7 ; (W. 

Mellroy),  1017-22 ; (Col.  Sliarman  Craw- 
ford), 1162-5;  (IF.  Ewart),  1208-10,  1296-9, 
1329-30  ; (28.  Dodd),  8474-5;  (28.  Morrison), 
8606-6;  (J.  MacFarlane),  10331-2;  (B.  Duff), 

10748,  10760-4;  (J.  J.  Semple),  12504-7; 

(Capt.  Berdman),  13704-6;  (TF.  McGhee), 
13766,  13767,  13939-5. 

Windy  woathor,  effect  on  flax  (/.  Robinson), 
8496. 

Department  to  approach  owners  and  get  facilities 
for  farmers,  suggestion  (28.  Morrison),  8660, 
8665-6. 

Extent  of  practice — Absence  of  natural  facilities, 
etc.  (28.  Dodd!),  8442-3 ; (28  . 28.  Murphy), 
8761-2;  (Rev.  E.  A.  Toy),  8991;  (T.  Mor- 

row), 9349-50;  (J. MacFarlane).  10330-1;  (/. 
B.  Gamble)  , 12078-80;  (IF.  II.  Faussett), 
14742-3;  (J.  O'Mahony),  15057,  15059-61. 

Flax  water  question,  see  title  Fishery  Laws — Lough 
steeping. 

Getting  flax  in  and  out,  method  of  (J.  Robinson), 
8517-9;  (/.  MacFarlane),  10425-31;  (R.  Ver- 
ner),  17690-702. 

Difficulty  (28.  28.  Murphy) , 8763;  (J.  Elliott), 

12288-95;  (J.  J.  Semple),  12508-9. 

Time  required  to  get  flax  to  the  loughs,  question 
of  damage  to  flax  in  interval  and  transport 
(28.  Morrison),  8683-7. 

Methods : 

Artificial  retting,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Bolls  downward,  Kilrea  practice — Opinion  against 
practice  (J.  Campbell),  16804. 

Continental  countries,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Loose  packing,  flax  kept  swimming  (IF.  McCaus- 
land), 17853. 

Period  of  time  which  should  elapse  between  pulling  and 
steeping  (/.  Heron),  192-6;  (S.  Gibson), 

3766-7;  (IF.  Rutherford),  6760;  (J.  Camp- 
bell), 16806-13. 

Railway,  proximity  to  steeping  place — Advantage  (J. 
Beron),  103. 

Removal  of  flax  from  dam. 

Flax  water  question,  suggestions  for  solution  of 
difficulty,  etc.,  refer  to  title  Fishery  Laws. 

Grapples,  extent  of  use— Question  of  injury  to  fibre 
(28.  Verner),  17703-7. 

Proportion  of  water  which  should  be  run  off,  amount 
required,  for  washing,  etc.  (T.  Maeafee), 
2956-9 ; (IF.  McMahon),  7676. 

Raising  and  lowering  water  level,  possibility  of— 
Advantage  (S.  Boyd),  1442. 

Sec  also  subheading  Lough  or  large  pond. 

Rippling,  advantage  of  (F.  Barbour),  16888. 

Scutching,  quality  of,  effect  on  retting  (TF.  Mellroy), 
876. 

Season  for  steeping. 

Importance  of  uniform  temperature,  effect  of  late 
sowing  of  flax  in  Irelund  (TF.  Mellroy),  656- 
66,  874,  893-5;  (P.  G.  Shaw).  6690;  (28. 
Greaeeri),  9430-3. 

Earlier  sowing  needed  to  allow  of  steeping  dur- 
ing heat  of  summer  (F.  Barbour),  16888, 
17117-8,  17146. 

Irish  and  Continental  practice  compared  (IF. 
Mellroy),  656-9,  682-7. 

Yorkshire,  East  (W.  M.  Oliver),  16218-9. 

Second  steeping,  effect  of  (J.  Heron),  104,  122;  (F- 

Shepherd),  9288-9,  9304. 

Millisle  experiments  (TF.  Ewart),  1359-60;  (7- 
Crawford),  18035. 

Size  of  beets,  • effect  on  yield  and  quality  (IF.  Mellro if), 
1054-6;  (IF.  Semple),  2340,  2342;  (TF.  McCaus- 
land), 17860. 
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Steeping  and  Retting — -contd- 

o^ii  and  water,  quality  of,  relation  to  colour,  quality 
**  and  yield  {A.  Fisher),  496-600  (TV.  Mcllroy), 

731-4;  (<S.  7.  McKeown),  6543-58;  {A. 

Croinie),  7897-8;  (A.  T.  Clarke),  8242-3; 

(R.  Dodd),  843Sa-41,  8449-50,  8475;  {F.  Shep- 
herd), 9290-1;  (T.  Morrov:),  9351-2;  (TV. 

O.  Hocy),  10040-4;  {F.  TV.  Tipping),  12992-4, 
13092  3;  {Capt.  Eerdman),  13493-5,  13544-50; 
(ir.  M.  Faussctt),  14739-41;  (F.  Barbour), 
17070-4;  (7.  O.  Crawford),  18074-9. 

Blue  clay,  advantage  of  (F.  Kelly),  14391-2;  (F.  R. 

Murphy),  8707-10. 

Bog  holes,  use  of,  e'ffect  on  colour,  etc.  [J.  Scott), 
11556-61,  11580-2,  11610-11;  (iV.  IV.  Tipping), 
12994. 

Courtrai  district  {A.  Ohekicre),  13401-4;  (F.  Bar- 
bour), 17128-30. 

Experiments  by  Department  to  discover  causa  of 
difference,  suggestion  ( A . T.  Clarke),  8248-9; 
(A.  Deane),  15572. 

Farmers,  attitude  of. 

Appreciation  of  effect  of  differences  in  water 
(R.  Morrison),  8662-3. 

Carelessness  {F.  TV.  Tipping),  12992. 

Floods  or  rain  water  overflowing  into  dams,  injury 
to  quality  (C.  Convery),  5972;  (R-  R.  Mur- 
phy), 8711-S. 

Gravelly  bottoms,  disadvantage  (.4.  J.  Morrow), 
8634-5;  (J.  O'Mahony),  14976-9,  16023-30; 

[T.  Kearney),  15779. 

Deepening  dams  and  puddling  with  blue  clay, 
suggestion  (/.  O'Mahony),  15047-56. 

Lough  steeping,  see  sub-headiug  Lough  or  large 
pond. 

Sediment  left  in  dam,  question  of  advantage  in 
retting  { T . Qiven),  3951,  3978-83 ; ( A . 

Cromie),  7899-902. 

Soft  water,  advantage  of  {.Rev..  J.  Fawcett),  4845-6. 

Uniform  quality,  relation  to  {A.  Qhekiere),  13436-9, 
13442;  {Capt.  Ecrdman),  13493,  13495. 

Variations  in  flax  taken  out  of  same  dam  {A. 
Fisher),  396— Explanation  {Capt.  Eerdman), 
13559-61. 

Variations  in  quality  of  dam  in  Ireland  as  compared 
with  the  continent,  effect  on  quality  of  flax 
(If.  If.  Murphy),  8701-6. 

Stage  at  which  flax  should  be  steeped  (TV.  Rutherford), 
5758;  {J.  Scott),  11612-3;  {F.  Barbour),  16888. 

Taking  out  of  farmers’  hands  by  syndicate  or  co- 
operative company,  suggestion,  refer  to  title 
Handling. 

Time  required  (TV.  Ewart),  1404-7. 

Better  to  give  it  a night  more  rather  than  a night 
less  provided  the  weather  were  good  {Rev. 
E.  A.  Foy),  8962-4. 

Volume  and  movement  of  water,  effect  of  {J.  Eeron), 
44,  80-7,  102,  162,  368,  186-7,  192;  (TV. 

Mcllroy),  954-7,  1057-8;  (TV.  Ewart),  1295-6; 
{A.  Cromie),  7812-4;  (I.  Robinson),  8477-8; 

{Capt.  Eerdman),  13684-96;  (TV.  McQhee), 
13834,  13887-92,  13961;  {E.  MeFeely),  14288- 

90;  {J.  O'Mahony),  15023-30;  (T.  Kearney), 
15822-7;  {F.  Barbour),  17070-4;  (If.  Verner), 
17787. 

See  also  sub-heading  Lough  or  large  pond. 

Water  supply,  difficulty  in  some  cases— Clonakilty  {T. 
Kearney),  15777-8. 

Yield,  effect  on  {R.  E.  Reade),  16734-7. 

Stewart,  John  W.,  Esq. — Flax-grower  and  Scutcher,  Member 
of  the  Committee. 

Evidence,  15273-562. 

Stook  Shive: 

Effect  of  allowing  flax  to  ripen  too  far  {F.  Barbour), 
16888,  17138. 

Seed,  question  of  relation  to  {F.  Barbour),  17142-3. 


Stooking  before  Steeping: 

Effect  on  quality  as  oompared  with  leaving  flax  lying 
or  in  beets  {J.  E.  Cowan),  5334-42;  (TV. 
McMahon),  7768-7L 

■Stranorlar  Co-operative  Flax  Society : 

Financial  position,  membership,  etc.  {J.  McElhinney), 
14025-6,  14067. 

For  details  of  work  done,  etc.,  refer  to  title  Co-operation 
— Scutching. 

Stocking  or  Striking: 

Importance  in  relation  to  scutching  (TV.  Ecnderson), 
5418-11,  6459-61;  (F.  Barbour),  16889:;  (7.  B. 
Campbell),  17497,  17606. 


Subsidy  for  Flax-growers : 

See  title  Bounty  or  Subsidy. 

Supply  oi  Irish  Flax : 

See  Acreage  under  Flax,  Linen  Industry,  and  Over- 
Production. 


T 


Taxation : 

Exactions  from  flax-growers  and  farmers  generally  (TV. 
Carson),  3833-5. 

Taylor,  John,  Esq.— Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  representing 
the  Castlefinn  Co-operative  Flax  Society. 
Evidence,  12117-86. 

Thatch  lor  Houses : 

Cultivation  of  flax  for  thatch,  sale  of  such  flax  when 
prices  were  high — Inishowen  (J.  Scott), 
11590-1. 

Thompson,  James,  Esq. — Flax-grower  and  Farmer,  repre- 
senting the  Forth  Antrim  Agricultural 
Association. 

Evidence,  3137-252. 

Thompson,  James,  Esq.,  R.D.C. — Millowncr. 

Evidence,  4447-64. 

Thompson,  Robert,  Esq. — Of  the  Firm,  of  Lindsay,  Thomp- 
son and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mulhouse,  Belfast,  repre- 
senting the  Flax  Spinners’  Association. 
Evidence,  17445-94. 

Thresh,  Dr.  J.  C. 

Sterilization  of  water  by  chlorine — Article  in  the 
“ Journal  of  Clinical  Research  ” (Dr.  E.  S. 
Morrison),  4507-12. 

Tipping,  IT.  W.,  Esq.— Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  repre- 
senting the  Tyrone  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture. 

Evidenoa,  12962-3116. 

Tow  and  Rug : 

Amount  of  rug  required  to  produce  a cwt.  of  dressed 
tow  {T.  TV.  Brooks),  6964-70. 

Amount  produced. 

Co-operative  scutching,  effect  of  (If.  Dodd),  8428-30; 

[J.  B.  Gamble),  11971-6,  11991-2;  {J.  Taylor), 
12167-70;  {J.  McElhinney),  14085-90. 

Quality  and  yield  of  flax,  relation  to  (D  .TVarlre), 
4963;  (TV.  Eenderson),  5479-81,  5484;  {R. 

Dodd),  8378;  (TV.  McGhee),  13839. 

Farmers,  lesson  to  if  they  saw  their  tow  in  bulk 
{J.  Loughrey),  6212-3;  {P.  G.  Share), 
6674,  6783-4;  (TV.  McMahon),  7792-3;  (7. 
Kidd),  8029-30;  (G.  Cummings),  10619-21; 

, (7.  S.  Eanna),  11436-8,  11440-1;  (F,  Bar- 

bour), 17170-8. 

Weighing  of  all  flax  straw  on  arrival  at  mill 
and  of  scutched  flax  and  tow  produced, 
suggestion  (F.  Barbour),  16889,  17169-73. 
Definition  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6746-7. 

Disposal  of  tow,  methods  of. 

Condition  when  disposed  of — Not  scutched  {J.  E. 

Cowan),  5579-88;  (TT.  McMahon),  7609. 
Co-operative  mills,  methods  followed. 

Paying  off  debts  with  tow  (If.  Wylie),  14598-9. 
Tow  scutched  at  end  of  season  and  sold,  money 
divided  among  members  according  to 
amount  sent  in  if  there  was  no  debt  (7. 
McElhinney),  14021-3,  14037. 

Advantages  of  system  (TV.  7.  Carson),  17991, 
18127-8. 

Cb-operative  scutching,  suggestion  (TV.  McMahon), 
7698. 

Difficulties  {G.  P.  Shaw).  6779. 

Decline  in  flax  cultivation,  relation  to — Unsatisfac- 
torv  arrangements  contributing  to  decline 
(TV.  McMahon),  7619. 

Department  to  run  a.  mill  to  purchase  and  handle 
rug,  suggestion  (W.  McMahon),  7608,  7615. 
Farmer  to  pay  for  scutching  and  sell  tow  in  market 
— Suggestion  (P.  <?.  Shaio),  6748-50,  6773-4; 
(Z1.  TV;  Brook if),  6952-73;  (TV.  McMahon), 
7662-8,  7791;  (7.  Kidd),  8023,  8028;  {T.  Craw- 
ford), 9560-2;  (TV.  G.  Eoey),  9976-8;  (ff. 
Cummings),  10584-6 ; (TV.  McGhee),  13839-41. 
Tow  would  have  to  remain  over  till  all  the  flax 
had  been  dealt  with  (TV.  Eenderson),  6603-4. 
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Tow  and  Rug — contd. 

Disposal  ol  tow,  methods  of— contd. 

Mill-owners,  purchase  by.  I 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  as  compared  with  | 
sale  to  tow  merchant— Temptation  to  mill- 
owners  to  make  as  much  tow  as  possible, 
impression  among  farmers  that  good  flax  was 
wasted,  etc.  (7.  Heron),  112;  (Dr.  It.  Lott), 
3B69  3565-9;  (IF.  Henderson),  5488-94; 

(IF.  Rutherford),  5740-9  , 5869-73;  (C.  Con- 
vent), '5980-5;  (P.  7.  O' Kune),  6080-4;  (7. 
Loughrey),  6267-71;  6313-6;  (M.  M.  Mart), 
6446;  IP.  G.  Sha.tr),  6669,  6770,  6785-8;  (II  . 
McMahon),  7777-8;  (7.  Kidd),  8020-2,  8025, 
8027;  (P.  La-very),  9305-7,  9318-9;  ( J . Mac- 
Variant),  10395;  (JR.  X oh 7c),  16573. 
Competition  among  mills  would  improve  matters 
(TF.  McMahon),  7720-2. 

Disposal  of,  by  mill-owner  (Ii.  R.  Murphy),  8800-1 
Extent  of  practice  (TF.  Henderson),  5467-70;  (J 
Paul),  5934-5;  (J.  Loughrey),  6204;  (P.  G 
Shaw),  6766;  ( T . TF.  Brooks),  6951;  (T.  Car 
son),  7138-9;  (7.  Bell),  8108;  (R.  R.  Murphy) 
8692,  8744-5,  8798;  (P.  Leu-man),  8842-3;  (T 
Morrow),  9381-4;  (T.  Crawford),  9501,  9509 
14;  (IF.  G.  Hoey),  9920-4;  (7.  MacFarlunr) 
10393-6a ; (R.  Craig),  11257-8;  (7.  S.  Han  na  I 
11436 ; (7.  7.  Semple),  12498-9 ; (TF.  McGhee) 
13794;  (TF.  H.  Faussett),  14872-4,  14876 
Farmers,  attitude  of— Extent  of  dissatisfaction 
(TF.  McMahon),  7600-2,  7606,  7610,  7692;  (.4. 
Cromie),  7865;  (7.  Bell),  8110-2;  (P.  Lee- 
man),  8887-8;  (IF.  G.  Hoey),  9920;  (ff.  Cum- 
mings), 10581;  (TF.  H.  Faussett),  14874-5. 
Origin  of  practice  (7.  McRohert),  243. 

Profits  made  by  mill-owners,  extent  of  (TF. 
McMahon),  7787-9 ; (.S'.  U.  Cupplcs),  7962 ; 
(R.  R.  Murphy),  8799. 

Question  whether  tow  was  of  more  value  to 
millers  than  to  tow  merchants  (TF. 
Rutherford),  5862. 

Price,  method  of  fixing,  see  sub-heading  Value. 

Sale  by  mill-owner  for  farmers’  benefit  (IF.  Hender- 
son), 5463-6,  6471. 

Advantage  of  system  as  compared  with  purchase 
by  mill-owner  (TF.  Henderson),  6473,  5476 
6478,  6493-501,  6508-10;  (TF.  Rutherford), 

5834-6. 

Separate  pile  kept  for  each  farmer  (TF.  Henderson), 
5472;  (7.  H.  Cowan),  5675,  6589-90;  (A. 

Cromie),  7836;  (7.  B.  Gamble),  12061. 

Tow  merchants  or  jobbers,  purchase  by. 

Extent  of  practice  (S.  C.  Cupples),  7961;  (7. 
Kidd),  8019. 

Method  of  dealing  with  tow  when  sold  to  tow 
merchants  (7.  H.  Cowan),  5573-604. 

Method,  previous  to  purchase  by  mill-owners  (P. 
G.  Shaw),  6767-8;  (TF.  McMahon),  7616-8, 
7693-7;  ( T . Crawford),  9673-5. 

Presents  given  by  tow  merchants  to 
scutchers,  alleged  (TF.  Rutherford ),  6863-8; 
(7.  Loughrey),  6314,  6337-9;  (P.  G.  Shaw), 
6769. 

Quality,  extent  of  variation  (G.  P.  Shaw),  *6781-2. 
Scutching. 

Cost  (Dr.  R.  Love),  3605-6. 

Period  of  season  at  which  tow  was  scutched  (A. 
Cromie),  7838-40;  (7.  B.  Gamble),  12062. 
Scutching  at  same  time  as  flax,  question  of  (A. 
(Cromie),  7863-4,  7866-9. 

Thatch,  tow  sometimes  used  for  (T.  Crawford),  9505. 
Value  of  tow,  prices  given  (Dr.  R.  Love),  3623-7 ; (TF. 

Henderson),  5485-7 ; (7.  H.  Cowan),  6595-7 ; 
(TF.  Rutherford),  5859-61;  (P.  G.  Shaw), 
6670-3;  (T.  TF.  Brooks),  6951,  6962-3;  (P.  Lee- 
niari),  8889 ; (Rev.  E.  A.  Foy),  8965 ; (7.  B 
Gamble ),  11972-3,  12059-60;  (7.  Taylor), 

12171-2;  (M.  Hamilton),  12850. 

Methods  of  fixing  price. 

Bulk  or  weight,  sale  by — Comparative  merits, 
etc.  (TF..  Henderson),  5477 ; (7.  H.  Cowan), 
6592-4,  5598-602;  (7.  Loughrey) . 6206-11;  (P. 
G.  Shaw),  6673,  6771-2,  6776-8‘.  6780-2;  (TF. 
McMahon),  7611-4,  7779;  (A.  Cromie),  7833-5; 
(J.  Kidd),  8024;  (J.  Bell),  8109;  (R.  Dodd), 
8374-5;  (T.  Crawford),  9503-4;  (TF.  G.  Hoey), 
9921-2;  (7.  MacFarlane),  10394-5. 

Quality,  difference  in  price  according  to  (TF. 
Henderson),  5474;  (R.  Dodd),  8375-7;  (T. 

Crawford),  9506-8;  (G.  Cummings),  10582-3 
Seed,  quantity  sown,  payment  by  (G.  Cum- 
mings,) 10582;3,  10618. 

Quality  of  flax,  relation  to  (TF.  McMahon),  7780-6. 

Tuft,  Mr.  John — TFa«er  Bailiff,  re-presenting  thef  Coleraine 
Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries. 

Evidence,  4307-26. 


Turnips. 

Increased  cultivation,  effect  on  flax  crop  (A.  McElvainA 
6864-8,  0891.  Ir 

Profits  on  turnips  as  oompared  with  flax  (A 
McElraine),  6859;  (IF.  R.  Crawford), 
10951-5. 


U 


Uncertainty  of  Flax  Crop. 

Co-operation,  obstacle  to  (It.  Xoble),  16589. 

Decline  in  acreage,  relation  to — Uncertainty  of  flax  as 
compared  with  other  crops  (M.  Birkmyre) 
1670,  1804-6;  (IF.  M‘C.  Barklic),  1841,  1844’ 
54;  (J.  Marchbank),  2370-5,  2505,  2516-7 
2673;  (7.  G.  Boyd),  2769;  (T.  Macafee), 

2854-5;  (TF.  M.  Knox),  3079;  (D.  Patterson) 
3481«-81  c,  3491;  (Dr.  It.  Love),  3671-2;  (S. 
Gibson),  3692,  3706,  3772;  (TF.  M'Collum) 
4655;  (D.  R.  Aiken),  4967-8;  (T.  Meek),  6623; 
(7.  A.  Ross),  6686;  (P.  G.  Shaw),  6791-2; 
(A.  McElvuinc),  6873;  (T.  Carson),  7133;  (J. 
Kidd),  7976,  8000,  8005-18;  (7.  Bell),  8146-6Q  • 
(7.  T.  McLaughlin),  8162,  8195-8;  (7.  Robin- 
son), 8409,  8532-7 ; (R.  R.  Murphy),  8783-6; 
(F.  Shepherd),  9272—3 ; (F.  Connolly),  9694-7 ; 
(TF.  G.  Huey),  9994-5,  10051-2;  (Q.  Cum- 
mings), 10544-5;  (H.  Duff),  10693-4,  10707-9; 
(7.  Carson),  10932-3 ; (E.  S.  ■ Daly),  10989 ; 
(H.  A.  Burke),  11064-5;  (7.  S.  Hanna), 

11337-8;  (7.  Scott),  11578;  (7.  B.  Gamble), 
11837-9;  (H.  TF.  Woods),  12690-2;  (M. 

Hamilton),  12763,  12772-4,  12876-81;  (X.  TF. 
Tipping),  13055-6;  (Cupt.  Hcrdman),  13711-2; 
(P.  Kelly),  14328 ; (7.  IF.  Stewart),  15300-2. 
Extent  to  which  flax  was  an  uncertain  crop,  extent  to 
which  success  could  lie  socured  by  care  in 
cultivation,  etc.  (IF.  Semple),  2267-70;  (TT. 
McMahon),  7626;  (J.  Robinson),  8508-6;  (It. 
R.  M urphy),  8785;  (P.  Lecman),  8864-7;  (J. 
J.  Semitic),  12433;  (.V.  TF.  Tipping),  13077; 
(TF.  McGhee),  13747-9;  (7*.  Kelly),  14314-8; 
(P.  Barbour),  17137. 

Difference  in  results  under  apparently  similar  cir- 
cumstances (7.  Hamilton).  2992 — Explanation 
(7.  Robinson),  8508-16;  (7.  Scott),  11666-7, 
11676-7. 

Labour  supply,  uncertainty  dependent  on  (7.  B. 
Gamble),  11839. 

Missed  crop  of  flax  was  a total  loss,  whereas  with  other 
crops  half  a crop  was  worth  something  (G. 
P.  Slum),  6739;  (T.  TF.  Brooke),  6941;  (7. 

Kidd),  8011-2. 


V 

Value  of  Flax. 

See  titles  Price  and  Marketing,  and  refer  also  to  title 
Economic  Aspeot. 

Value  of  Flax-growing  Industry. 

See  title  Economic  Aspect. 

Verner,  Robert,  Esq. — Of  the  Firm  of  T.  and  J.  McErvcl, 
Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  Bclfasf. 

Evidence,  17691-781. 


w 

Wages  of  Labour. 

See  title  Labour — Wages,  and  refer  also  toScutching. 

Walker,  Montserrat  Henry,  Esq. — Of  the  firm  of  George 
Walker  and  Co.,  Xcwtownards,  representing 
ing  the  Flax-spinners'  Associations. 

Evidence,  606-61. 

Warke,  David,  Esq.— Flax-grower  and  Mill-owner,  repre- 
senting the  Londonderry  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  4948-63. 

Warnock,  William,  Esq.— Representing  the  Londonderry 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  4889-928,  5009-12. 

Watering  Plax. 

See  title  Steeping  and  Retting. 

Weather  Conditions. 

See  Climate. 

Webb,  John,  Esq.— Flax-buyer,  representing  the  Armagh 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  9079-140. 

Webb,  William  H.,  Esq.— Of  the  Old  Bleach  Linen  Co.r 
Ltd.,  Randalstown,  Co.  Antrim. 
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Weeds  and  Weeding. 

Class  of  soil,  effect  on  weeds  {J.  B.  Gamble),  12004  5. 

Comparison  of  flax  with  other  crops— Question  whether 
flax  left  the  land  dirtier  than  other  crops 
(27.  Heron),  207-14;  (/.  McRobert),  230,  271-4; 
(J.  B.  Morrison),  599;  ( S . Boyd),  1489-91; 
(H.  Wright),  4036,  4042-4 ; {/  W.  Gillespie), 
9240;  (IF.  G.  Hocy),  9871-4. 

Importance  of  planting  flax  in  clean  land  {J.  Heron), 
76-7;  (IF.  Mcllroy),  1067-8;  (S.  Boyd),  1421, 
1430.  1459,  1492;  (IF.  Semple),  2301;  (J.  B. 
Gamble),  11910-6,  12003. 

Improvement  in  regard  to  ( J . O’Mahony),  15031-3;  {T. 
Kearney),  15800. 

* Poultry  turned  on  to  land,  use  in  clearing  it  of  weeds 
(S.  Boyd),  1486. 

White-Blossom  Seed: 

Distribution  by  Department— Mistake  in  selection  of 
seed  (IF.  Henderson),  6396-400;  (/.  MacFar- 
lane),  10269-70. 

Compensation  given  to  farmers  ( T . Kearney),  15809. 

Growth,  quality,  yield,  etc.,  as  compared  with  blue- 
blossom  seed  {J.  Heron),  147;  (IF.  Warnock), 
4893 ; ( D . Wlarke) , 4960 ; (IF.  Henderson), 
6441-7;  (J.  A.  Buller),  8096-8;  (/.  .Daly), 

9770;  (J.  MacFarlane),  10269-70. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  Esq.— Farmer  and  Scutch-mill-owner, 
representing  the  Monaghan  County  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  9718-47. 

Woods,  H.  W.,  Esq. — Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  representing 
the  North-West  Farmers'  Defence  Associa- 

Evidence,  12681-661. 

Worlong,  Mr.  W. — Fisherman,  Mullaghmore,  Omagh 

Memorial  handed  in,  13243-6. 

Wright,  Hugh,  Esq. — Flax-grower,  representing  the  County 
Antrim  Agricultural  Association. 

Evidence,  4007-64. 

Wylie,  Bobert,  Esq. — Farmer  and  Flax-grower,  representing 
the  Letterkenny  District  Co-operative  Flax 
Society. 

Evidence,  14569-611. 


Y 


Price  of,  in  relation  to  price  of  flax,  see  title  Price. 
Yellowing. 

Disease  wrongly  described  as  yellowing,  investigation 
needed  (R.  J.  Macafee),  4931,  4944-5. 

Frost,  question  whether  yellowing  was  due  to  frost  (T. 

IF.  Brooks),  6907-9. 

Instance  [J.  T.  McLoughliH),  8203-6. 

Irregularity  resulting  (/.  B.  Gamble),  11924-6. 

Kainit  and  other  potash  manures,  effect  as  preventives, 
see  title  Manures — Potassie  Manures. 
Prevalence,  extent  of  ( J . H.  Cowan),  6303-4;  (J. 

Loughrey),  6164;  (T.  IF.  Brooks),  6906;  {E. 
Fegan),  7211-2;  (P.  O’ Hare),  7606. 


Acreage  under  flax,  relation  to. 

Decline  in  yield  causing  decline  in  acreage  (IF.  IFar- 
nock),  4890,  4904-5;  (J.  Smith\,  5942;  ( J . 
Dowdall),  7227-8,  7253;  (F.  Connolly),  9676; 
{H.  A.  Burke),  11063,  11070-4,  11076. 

Increase  in  acreage  resulting  from  increased  yield 
last  year  {T.  Meek),  5614-8. 

Price  and  yield,  relative  importance  in  relation  to 
acreage  ( J . Campbell),  16841-6. 

Actual  yield — Averages,  etc.  [J.  McRobert),  226;  (IF. 

Ewart),  1287-92;  (IFm.  M‘C.  Barklie),  1908; 
(IF.  Semple),  2335;  (J.  Hamilton),  3014-6; 
[A.  Hill),  3261-4;  [T.  Given),  3941;  (H. 

Wright),  4031-2,  4041;  (C.  MacAuley),  4347; 
(IF.  M'CoUum),  4590;  {J.  A.  Craig).  4722; 
(A.  Moore),  4868;  (/  H.  Cowan),  5044;  (J. 
A.  Ross),  6587;  (C.  McMahon),  7409;  (IF. 
McMahon),  7698;  [F.  Shepherd),  9272-4; 

{Rev.  E.  A.  Toy),  8953;  (/.  MacFarlane), 
10455;  (H.  Duff),  10754!  (/.  B.  Gamble), 
11865-7;  (IF.  M.  Oliver),  16082-6;  (J.  Car- 
den), 15879-81,  15914-7;  {J.  Campbell),  16851-7. 
Continental  countries,  comparison  with  {R.  H.  Reade), 
16701,  16733-7;  {F.  Barbour),  17094-8. 
Averages  for  last  ten  years  (Capt.  Herdman),  13459-60. 
Criticism  of  some  previous  statements  ( R . R.  Murphy), 
8666. 

Decline  {A.  Fisher),  378;  (R  Monteith),  4832-3;  (J.  H. 

Cowan),  5048.  5' 99-200;  {J.  Paul),  5910;  (/. 
Keenan),  7540;  (A.  T.  Clarke ),  8280a-9O, 

8293-4;  ( P . K.  McDonald),  9017;  (F.  Con- 
nolly), 9688;  (IF.  G.  Hoey),  9967;  (IF. 
McGhee),  13728.  13731-2;  {J.  McElhinney), 
14007,  14009-12;  (IF.  H.  Faussett),  14754. 
Cause — Decline  in  quality  of  labour,  Tyrone— New- 
townstewart  (X  IF.  Tipping),  13102-4. 
Improvement  {T.  Meek),  5613-4;  (57.  C.  Perkins),  16021. 
Last  year’s  crop  (IF.  Warnock),  4893;  (T.  Crawford), 
9579-81;  {J.  J.  Semple),  12464-5. 

Mayo,  yield  in,  comparison  with  yield  in  Ulster  (R.  A. 
Anderson),  16222,  16225. 

Acre  referred  to,  question  whether  difference  in 
yield  was  really  very  great  (R.  A.  Ander- 
son), 16225-32. 

Quality,  relation  to  {A.  Fisher),  343 ; {Rev.  E.  A.  Foy), 
8977-9;  (A.  Wilson),  9745;  {R.  H.  Reade), 
16701. 

Satisfactory — No  decline  (P.  Leeman),  8909-10;  {T . J. 

Semple),  12431-2:  {J.  O’Mahony),  14959-61; 
(IF.  M.  Oliver),  16210. 

Variation  {J.  A.  Craig),  4721. 

For  causes  affecting  yield,  refer  to  titles  Cultivation, 
Handling,  Scutching,  Seed,  Steeping,  etc. 

Young,  Ht.  Hon.  John,  P.O.,  D.L.,  LL.D. — Representing 
the  County  Antrim  Agricultural  Association. 
Evidenoe,  4065-116. 


z 


Zeeuw,  Mr.  de 

Expert  employed  by  Dunboe  Co-operative  Flax  Society. 
Work  for  Society  (JET.  Haslett),  17406-19,  17430-41. 
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